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TO 


PROFESSOR     ISAAC     BAYLEY     BALFOUR 


THE  SEVENTIETH  VOLUME  OF  "THE  GARDEN" 


Is  dedicated. 


PROFESSOR  ISAAC  BAYLEY  BALFOUR  is  the  distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished  father,  who,  also,  did 
eminent  service  to  botany  and  horticulture  ;  he  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  March  31,  1853.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  Academy,  passing  thence  to  the  University  of  the  same  city,  and  subsequently  continuing  his 
college  course  at  Strassburg  and  Wurzburg.  Among  his  earliest  public  botanical  work  was  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Transit  of  Venus  expedition  to  the  Island  nf  Rodriguez  in  1874,  his  botanical  researches  there  being  recorded 
in  his  publication  of  "The  Botany  of  Rodriguez"  in  1878.  In  1879  his  abilities  were  recognised  by  his  appointment 
to  his  father's  former  chair  of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Botany  in  Glasgow  University,  a  post  he  filled  with 
great  ability  until  1884,  when  he  became  Sherardian  Professor  of  Botany  and  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
In  1888  he  left  Oxford  to  fill  another  of  his  father's  chairs — that  of  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  the  position  he  at  present  so  ably  occupies,  along  with  those  of  King's  Botanist  for  Scotland  and  Regius 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

In  1880  Professor  Bay  ley  Balfour  explored  the  Island  of  Socotra,  and  the  results  of  that  expedition  have  proved 
of  high  value,  not  only  to  botany,  but  also  to  horticulture.  He  published  his  "Botany  of  Socotra"  in  J 888,  and 
several  of  the  plants  he  discovered  on  the  island  have  become  of  great  value  in  gardens.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  at  the  present  time  is  Begonia  socotrana,  which  has  practically  revolutionised  the  cultivation  of  the  Begonia, 
and  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  hybridisers.  It  has  been  one  of  the  parents  of  many  of  our  most  useful  Begonias,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  name  Gloire  de  Lorraine  as  one  of  the  hybrids  derived  from  B.  socotrana  to  justify  this 
remark,  although  there  are  many  others  in  cultivation. 

Other  plants  of  horticultural  value  discovered  by  Professor  Balfour  are  the  handsome  Hibiscus  Seotti,  a  yellow- 
flowered  species,  which  has  a  distinct  future  before  it ;  the  pretty  biennial  Exacum  affine,  whose  blue-purple 
flowers  are  so  useful  in  the  warm  greenhouse ;  and  Anisotes  diversifolius,  a  pretty  Acanthad  which  will  prove 
acceptable  to  gardeners.  Two  plants  which  bear  the  name  of  their  discoverer  must  also  be  named.  These  are  the 
handsome  white  Crinum  Balfourii,  whose  only  fault  is  that  of  being  difficult  to  grow  after  a  few  years'  cultivation, 
and  a  very  beautiful  Adiantum  (A.  Balfourii),  which  is  so  pleasing  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  nurserymen  and 
popularised.  There  are  a  number  of  other  plants,  some  of  botanical  rather  than  of  garden  value,  among  them  being 
the  Cucumber  Tree  (Dendrosicyos  socotrana). 

Horticulture  in  Scotland  has  gained  much  through  Professor  Balfour's  energy,  knowledge  and  taste.  Since 
the  administration  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Garden  passed  into  his  hands  the  establishment  has  been  almost 
entirely  remodelled  and  put  in  line  with  the  most  advanced  public  gardens  as  far  as  funds  ^^■ill  allow.  Many  structural 
extensions  have  been  made,  and  new  houses  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  special  subjects,  while  the  collections  of 
plants  have  been  extended  and  systematised.      Professor  Balfour  holds  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  in  horticulture. 
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INDEX 


A. 

Acetylene   gas   in   greenhouse,  234,  235 ; 

refuse,  220 
.(Ethionemas,  some  Oriental,  16 
Agapanthus,  132 
Ageratum  Princess  Pauline,  175 
Agriculture,  Imperial  Department  of,  271 
Allamanda  grandiilora,  114 
Alpine  flora,  the  disappearing,  147 
Alstrcemeria  aurea,  100 
American  blight,  36 
Ampelopsis  collapsing,  95 
Anchusa,  a  new,  21 ;  italica  var.,  12 
Anemone   japonica,  12;    and   vars.,  237; 

Mont  Rose,  223 
Anemones,  142,  289 
Annual  flowers  for  autumn  sowing,  109 ;  at 

Reading,  164 
Annuals,  self-sown,  118  ;  and  biennials,  69 
Anopteris  glandulosa,  41 
Antirrhinum  Guinea  Gold,  235 
Antirrhinums,  10 
Ants,  destroying,  99 
Apple    Annie    Elizabeth,     16 ;     Hanwell 

Soui-ing,    16 ;    Miller's    Seedling,     187 ; 

tree,  fruitless,  220  ;  trees,  planting,  208 
Apples,  34  ;  for  profit,  177 ;  keeping  badly, 

223 ;   storing,  212,  260,  295  ;   and  Pears, 

storing,  232 
Apricots,  34,  142,  242 
Aquilegia  stellata,  16 
Artichokes,  194,  230 
Artificial  light,  flowers  by,  257 
Asparagus,     58,     218  ;     decorative,    158 ; 

forcing,  84 ;  Sprengeri,  171 
Aspidistra,  23 ;    with  variegated   foliage, 

107 
Aspidistras,  poor,  143 
Aster,  Chinese,  the  single,  188 
Asters,    Chinese,    single,    210,    222;    late- 
sown,  178 ;  (Michaelmas  Daisies)  194 
Auricula,  the,  76,  163 
Autumn  foliage,  235 
Avenue  planting,  95 
Azara  dentata,  33 


Baden-Baden,  flower  show  at,  247 

Baker,  Mr,  T.  G.,  J. P.,  38 

Ballantine,  Mrs.,  98 

Bamboos,  12  70 

Banff,  MacDuff,  gift  to,  283 

Bank,  sloping,  plants  for,  219 

Barberries,  37,  241 

Barnham  Nurseries,  Limited,  the,  230 

Barrie,  Mr. ,  presentation  to,  187 

Basic  slag  on  lawn  grass,  95 

Beans,  46,  106, 156 ;  French,  219 ;  runner,  11 

Bedding  plants,  301 ;  in  frames,  241 ;  pro- 
pagating, 155 

Beds,  spring,  71 

Bee  plants,  270,  294 

Beet,  70 

Begonia,  Triomphe  de  Nancy,  77  ;  worthi- 
ana,  hybrids  of,  110 

Begonias,  Bearded,  the,  198;  frilled,  Black- 
more  and  Langdon's,  233 ;  increasing 
tuberous,  291 ;  insect  on,  184 ;  Peed's 
tuberous,  155 ;  tuberous-rooted,  181 ; 
winter-flowering,  233 

Bellflower,  the  tall,  as  a  wall  plant,  167 

Berberis,  37 ;   Thunbergi,  241 

Birds  and  the  fruits,  187 

Biennials  and  annuals,  69 

Blancard  Fund,  282,  294 

**  Blanket"  Weed  in  ponds,  1,  14 

Bluebell  Tree,  136 

Bluebells,  naturalising,  139 

Border,  colour  scheme  for,  242 ;  dry,  plants 
for,  71 ;  facing  north,  182  ;  planting,  206, 
231 ;  plants,  71 

Borders,  mixed,  125 ;  shady,  planting,  249 

Botanic  Gardens,  Edgbastou,  Binningham, 
86 

Botanical  interest,  an  exhibition  of,  172 

Broccoli,  106,  195,  290 ;  late,  62  ;  some 
valuable,  55 ;  purple  sprouting  and 
snake  millipedes,  234 


Brambles,  170 ;  American,  59 

Bridal  Wreath,  283 

Broom,  a  late  flowering,  163 

Brush  bush,  the,  101 

Bulbous  flowers  for  the  home,  293  ;  plants 

for  autumn  planting,  161 
Bulbs,  beautiful  beds  of,  189 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Messrs.  George,  236 
Burbank  from  an  American  point  of  view, 

210 
Burbank's  novelties,  their  cultivation  in 

England,  188 

C. 

Cabbage,  70;  early,  Sutton's  April,  76 

Cabbages,  94,  142,  206 ;  failing,  24 

Calanthes,  deciduous,  206 ;  hybrid,  82 

Calla  (Richardia)  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  65 

Callistephus  hortensis,  188 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  Syndicate, 
annual  report,  3 

Campanula  velutina,  122 

Campanulas,  35,  105 

Canada,  plants  from,  230 

Cannell  and  Sons,  Messrs.  H.,  266 

Capsicums  and  how  to  grow  them,  261 

Cai-michaelia  flagelliformis,  199 

Carnation,  burst  calyx,  23;  new,  Clarence 
Aylward,  117 ;  new  border,  Mrs.  Kearley, 
163;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Best,  102;  Mrs.  H. 
Bimiett,  295 ;  Progress,  77 ;  seedling, 
Heulwen  122 ;  The  Master  and  Mrs. 
Kearley,  117;  time,  49;  white  seedling, 
155 

Carnations,  118,  187 ;  American  Tree,  195  ; 
the  best  border,  147 ;  border,  248,  262, 
271;  seedling,  63;  exhibiting,  118;  failing, 
183 ;  layering,  45  ;  Marguerite,  234  ;  and 
Picotees  in  paper  collars,  50 ;  in  the 
open,  263  ;  seedling,  155  ;  winter-flower- 
ing, 233  ;  English-raised,  103 

Carnivorous  plants,  141,  163 

Carrot,  a  valuable  forcing.  Carter's  Golden 
Ball,  76 ;  fly,  84 

Carrots,  22,  156,  242 

Cassia  corymbosa,  210;  and  Lapageria 
flowers  from  the  open  garden,  222 

Cattleya  gaskelliaua  Scampston  Hall  vars. 
83 ;  Harrisonffi,  22 ;  house,  the,  194 : 
Kitty  Measures,  246;  Loddigesii,  22: 
percivaliana,  265 ;  superba,  105 ;  Triance, 
265 

Cattleyas,  103 

Cauliflowers,  94,  182 

Cedar  cones,  291 

Celery,  94,  118,  206,  254 

Centaurea,  increasing,  184 

Chalk  soil,  a  garden  on,  212 ;  plants  on,  254 

Charities,  the  gardening,  14 

Cheal  and  Sons,  Messrs.  ,T.,  170 

Chedingtou  Court,  Crewkerne,  notes  from, 
201 

Cherry,  Morello,  the,  58 

Cherries,  falling,  95  ;  Morello,  11 ;  on 
walls,  242;  standard  and  bush,  5 

Chervil,  46,  278 

Chester,  Mr.  William,  the  late,  62 

Choisya  ternata,  235 

Christmas  flowers,  packing,  297 

Christmas  R^Dses,  297 

Chrysanthemum,  seedling.  Autumn  Glory, 
222;  buds,  hard,  290;  early,  the,  209; 
early  •  flowering,  Carrie,  110;  Etoile 
Blanche,  198  ;  F6e  .Taponais.  199  ;  Perle 
Chatillonaise,  198 ;  Polly,  146 ;  leaves 
attacked  by  Celery  fly,  71 ;  maximum,  54 ; 
time,  in,  209 

Chi-ysanthemums,  12 ;  at  Battersea  Park, 
270 ;  at  Merstham,  292 ;  at  Ravenscourt 
Park,  2S2 ;  Japanese,  best  twenty-five, 
247 ;  decorative  (Japanese),  179,  260 ; 
propagating,  243,  278 ;  early,  at  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,  223;  at  Merstham,  193; 
securing  the  buds.  111 ;  show  of.  Evening 
New  ft.  98 

Clematis  Anderson  Henryi,  90;  and  the 
best  vars.,  the,  129 

Clematises,  27 ;  dying,  118 

Clerodendron  trichotomum,  130 


Clethra  arborea,  33,  50 

Clianthus  Dampieri,  137  ;  puniceus,  137 

Climbers,  deciduous  fragrant  greenhouse, 
207 

Clivias,  59 ;  flowering  twice,  12 

Cockchafer,  291 

Codouopsis  ovata,  163 

Ccelogyne  cristata,  70 

Colchicxmi  autxminale,  148 

Cold  house,  59 

Coleworts,  70 

Colquhounia  coccinea,  295 

Columbine,  the  Starry,  16 

Conifers,  seedling,  237 

Comus  capitata,  123 

Cottage  gardens,  prizes  for  flowera  in,  74 

Crataegus  raonogyna,  198 

Crocus,  the  Chilian,  135 

Crocuses,  autumn -flowering,  273,  295 

Cucumber  flagging,  24 ;  leaves  diseased, 
96 

Cucumbers,  46,  156 ;  failing,  12 ;  in  green- 
house, 232 

Currants,  70 ;  Black,  229 ;  cuttings  of, 
218;  planting,  218;  pruning,  218;  Red, 
White  and  Black,  11  ;  White,  16a 

Cyclamen  ciliciciun,  224  ;  hardy,  191 ;  Per- 
sian, growing,  43,  198 

Cypripedium  bellatulum,  242 ;  spectabile, 
14 

Cypripediiuns,  10,  130,  230  ;  hardy,  33 

Cytisus  nigricans,  163 ;  priecox,  increasing, 
12 ;  schipksensis,  125 


Daffodil  bulbs,  lifting,  10 ;  growing  in 
Hunts,  110 ;  yellow  stripe  disease,  52 

Daffodils,  double  incomparabilis,  the,  166  ; 
flowering  in  September,  146 ;  for  exhibi- 
tion, 214  ;  for  forcing,  114  ;  naming,  202 ; 
in  New  Zealand,  234, 283 ;  planting,  130  ; 
three  trumpet  —  Weardale  Perfection, 
Peter  Bafr  and  Monarch,  126 

Dahlia,  the,  85 ;  good  white,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  148 ;  leafage,  eaten, 
23 

Dahlias,  218 ;  pot  roots  of,  106 ;  and  Roses, 
Turner's,  200 ;  single,  five  good,  235 

Daisy,  common,  gro\ving  the,  59 

Daphue  odora,  69 

Decorative  classes  at  flower  shows,  judging, 
236 

Delphiniums,  52,  70  ;  seedling,  57 

Dendi'obium  chrysanthum,  272 ;  Phalie- 
nopsis  schroederianum,  218 

Dendrobiums,  58,  130,  169 ;  deciduous,  169 

Dendi'omecon  rigidum,  223 

Dianthus  callizonus,  75,  274 

Diascia  Barberas,  259,  282 

Diervilla  (Weigela)  Candida,  101 

Digging,  Ac,  170 

Diplacus,  69 

D'ombrain,  Rev.  H.  H.,  the  late,  memorial 
to,  162 

Drought,  the,  162 

Draca?na  leaves,  defective,  243 


Edinburgh  parks  and  gardens,  14 
Embothrium  coccineum,  101 
"  English  Gardens,  a  Book  of,"  217 
Epidendrmu  prismatocarpum,  254 
Eremuri,  81 ;  at  Foitfield  House,  Firenui'e, 

County  Dublin,  27 
Eremurus  robustus,  263 
Erica  australis,  27 
Eiyugium  serbicum,  79 
Ei-ysimum    Barbarea    plena,    12;     perof- 

skianum,  41 
Escallonia,  unsatisfactory,  158 
Eucharis  at  Easter,  1S4 
Eucomis  punctata,  295 
Eucryphia    cordifolia,    190 ;    pinnatifolia, 

100,  101,  117 
Euonymus  diseased,  119 


Feijoa  sellowiana,  117 

Fern,  Lemon-scented  Buckler,  the,  124 ; 
Maidenhair,  unsatisfactory,  72 ;  Male, 
the  common,  176,  223 ;  the  Royal,  at 
Killamey,  98 

Ferns,  abnormal,  28 ;  new,  307 ;  Ostrich 
Feather,  67  ;   from  spores,  raising,  243 

Fig  out  of  doors,  46  ;  trees,  253 

Figs,  143 ;  not  fruiting,  183,  199 

FUberts,  130 

Fire  Bush,  the,  101 ;  the  garden,  248 

Flax,  New  Zealand,  99 

Flower  pictures  at  the  Leicester  Galleries, 
270 

Flowers  by  artificial  light,  257 ;  December, 
281 ;  from  a  garden  in  Ireland,  33  ;  in 
season  for  vases,  28 ;  in  the  home 
(October  award),  257 ;  packing  Christ- 
mas, 297  ;  a  summer  ramble  in  search  of, 
133 

Foxgloves,  67  ;  abnormal,  11 

Francoa  ramosa,  283 

Freesias,  19 ;  growai  out  of  doors,  211 

French  Beans,  266 

Froebel,  M.  Otto,  the  late,  146 

Fruit  from  birds,  protecting,  72 ;  farm  in 
Ireland,  terrible  destruction  to  a,  26; 
trees,  gumming  in,  96 ;  gathering,  94 ; 
grading  and  packing,  121  ;  packing,  261 ; 
Melons,  189 ;  planting  gromid  vnth,  207  ; 
room,  the,  94  ;  effects  of  coloured  glass 
in,  220 ;  wasps  and  birds  destroying, 
235 ;  trees,  blight  on,  184 ;  canker  in, 
15S ;  during  drought,  136 ;  lifting  and 
replanting,  170 ;  lime  washing  stems, 
291 ;  'manuring,  206 ;  in  pots,  253 ; 
prmiing,  95 ;  top-dressing,  130 ;  wall, 
243 ;   not  growing,  120 

Fniits,  the  best,  for  araatem-s,  133 ;  under 
glass,  229 ;  for  winter  use,  preserving, 
173  ;  of  Roses,  275 

Fmiterers'  Company,  the,  210 

Fuchsia,  Califomian,  in  autumn,  134 

Fuchsias,  hardy,  119 ;  hardy.  Bouquet,  188 ; 
in  tubs,  143 

Funkia  Sieboldi,  35 ;  tardiflora,  199 


O. 

Garden,  flower,  laying  out,  183 ;  formal, 

157 ;  new,  157 ;  sunny,  183 
Gardeners,  Orphan  Fund,  270 ;  prizes  for, 

2,  50,  62,  74,  97,  98,  162,  174,  210,  222,  244, 

257 
Gardenias,  to  grow,  35 
Gardening  for  women,  135 
Garlic,  34 

Gentiana  Przewalskii,  11 
Gentianella,  39 
Geraniums,    Ivy  -  leaved,     in    the     West 

Country,  112;    London,  99;   wintering, 

184 
Gilia  coronopifolia,  147, 165 
Gladioli,  86 
Gladiolus,  205  ;  King  of  Gladioli,  6  ;  tristis 

concolor,  138 ;  the  winter,  210, 270,  295 
Godetia,  new,  a  beautiful,  203 ;   Schamini 

fl.-pl.,  203 
Gooseberry  mildew,  281 
Gooseberries  for  market,  120 
Gourds,  ornamental,  178 
Grape-room,  a,  177 
Grapes,  143  ;  keeping,  195  ;  Muscat,  failing, 

278,  late,  302 
Greenhouse,  184;   oil  stoves  in  the,   187; 

plants  in,  231 ;  small,  heating,  158 
Greenwich  Park,  flowers  in,  110 
Guelder  Rose,  the,  27  ' 
Gunnera  manicata,  179 


H. 

Habenarias,  130 

Habranthus  pratensis,  4 

Hainault  Forest,  50 

Hampton  Court  Gardens,  flowers  in,  75 


:^^ps'x 


VI. 
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Heaths,  the.  (>9 ;  hardy,  155,  201 

Hedge,  an  ornamental,  102 

Hedges,  cleanhig,  15 

Herliaceous  liorders,  131,  229;  plants  for. 
■254  ;  plants,  205  ;  propagating,  81 ;  sup- 
porting. 15 ; 

Herbs.  20(i ;  some  garden,  101 

Hemiannia  candicans,  174,  199,  235 

Heucheras,  4.S  ;  crossing,  125  ;  seedling,  10 

Himalayan  House  at  Kew,  the.  110 

Hippeastrunis  unsatisfactory,  119 

Hollyhock  disease,  the,  106 

Home,  flowers  in  the  (October  award)  257 

Homeria  collina,  138 

Horseradish,  131,  242 

Horticultural  Club,  East  Anglian,  48,  160, 
196 

Hot-bed  materials,  254 

Hot-beds,  290. 

Humea  elegans,  171 

Hyde  Park,  notes  on  the  summer  bedding 
in,  1S5 

Hydrangea,  flowers  of  various  colours,  198; 
paniculata.  189 

Hydrangeas,  277. 

Hypericum  kotschianum,  175 


I. 


Incarvillea  and  Eremunis,  23 

Insect  pests,  194 

Iris  Danfordise,  65;   family,  the,  53;  the, 

65, 112, 164, 177  ;  reticulata  and  its  allies, 

65 ;     stylosa    (unguicularis),     247     301 ; 

tingitana,  79 
Irises,  106, 130 ;  bulbous,  65 ;  flag,  the  best, 

62,  39  ;  a  note  on,  15 ;  for  succession  of 

flower.  195  ;  some  good,  268 
Ivy  in  bloom,  tree,  283 
Isias,  301  ;    from   Berwickshire,  21  ;    and 

Sparaxis,  79;  Scotland.  90 
Ixiolirion  niontanum,  100 


J. 

Jennings,  Mr.  Frank,  86 
Justicias,  268 


Kelway^s  Manual,  218 

Kent,  flowers,  fruits  and  foliage  in.  266 
King  Edward  VII.  Sanatorium  for  Con- 
sumption, gardens  at.  3 
Kitchen  garden,  making  a.  220 
Kniphoflas.  155;  and  hees.  198,  199 
Kceheuteria  paniculata,,  189 


L?elia  anceps  and  it«  vars.,  82  ;  elegans,  22 ; 

LjeJio-Cattleya  Phoebe,  17 

La?lias,  ilexican,  206 

Land  Tenure  Bill,  256 

Larkspurs,  annual,  79;  in  Ireland,  75 

Lathraja  clandestina,  57 

Laurustinus  and  vai-s.,  the,  112 

Lavender  bushes,  267 

Lawn,   Moss  on.  255 ;    manure  for.  290  ; 

Plantains  on,  71 ;  weedy,  1.^7 
Law^lS,  142,  253  ;  treatment  of,  245 
Layia  elegans,  11 
Leaf,  the  fall  of  the,  175 ;  mould    from 

Chestnut  leaves,  2S0 
Leeks.  11,  118 

Ltgal  points,  159,  244,  268,  292 
Leonotis  Leonunis,  198 
Lettuces  for  winter.  72 
Lewisia  Tweedyi,  138 
Libeitia  formosa  in  an  Irish  garden,  175 
Lilium  auratum,  125  ;  deteriorating,  118 ; 

a  finely  grown,  19S ;  Brownii  vars.,  100; 

giganteum,  94, 295 ;  in  a  Scottish  garden, 

51 ;  speciosum,  late-floweriug,  187  ;  testa- 

ceum,  11 ;  tigrinum  variety,  171 
Liliums,  169 
Lily    bulbs,    time    for  planting,   79;    the 

Nepaul,  175 
Linaria  datmatica,  35 
Lisianthus  russellianus,  77 
Lobelia,   a  beautiful.  77 ;   cardinalis,  10 ; 

Carter's   double   blue,    2 ;    fiUgens  and 

vars.,  218  ;  tenuior.  83 
Lord  Meath's  window-garden  scheme,  1 
Ix)udon,  Mr.  William,  presentation  to,  147 
Lungwort,  the  white  Auvergne,  90 
Lupine,  a  rose-coloured,  64 ;  tree,  a  giant, 

39 ;  the  tree,  63 
Lysol  as  a  remedy  for  mildew  on  Roses,  53 


Manure,  liquid,  253 
Marguerite,  Queen  Alexandra.  39 
*'  Market  Gai-dening,  the  Book  of,"  81 
Marrows,  106  ;  Vegetable.  22 


Masdevallia  tovarensis,  218 

Masdevallias,  142,  290 

ileconopsis  integrifolia,  100 

Medlar,  the,  241 

ilelon  plants  withering,  120 ;  Sutton's 
Triumph.  136, 

Melons.  46.  156;  in  houses,  102;  new,  16 

Merrj'weather  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  South- 
well. Notts.  1.56 

Mesembryanthemum,  a  beautiful,  50 

Meyer,  Mr.  F.  W.,  74 

Michaelmas  Daisies,  194 

Michauxia  campanuloides,  246 

Mignonette  in  pots,  63 

Mildew,  34;  destroyer,  Mo-Efiic,  26; 
Gooseben'y,  281 ;  on  Roses,  remedies,  4 

Mint,  46,  278 

Mocassin  Flower,  the,  10 

Moles  in  the  garden,  223;  how  to  get  rid 
of.  277,  294 

Monarda  didyma  splendens,  58 

Montbretia  crocosmajflora,  146 

Montbretias,  194 ;  new  seedling,  122 ;  at 
Westwick,  the  newer,  99 

Mosses,  the  collection  of,  in  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Gardens,  259 

Mulching,  13 ;  the  value  of,  237 

Mulleins,  the.  90 

Mushroom  spawn,  232 

Mushrooms,  34,  131 

Mutisia  decurrens.  188,  234, 234, 347,  258, 283 

"  My  Garden,"  9 


N. 

Narcissus  Poeticus  Laureate,  211 ;  semi- 
partitus  plenus,  200;  triandrus  albua 
superbus,  285 

Nectarines,  diseased,  120 

Nerines,  where  they  grow,  272 

Nasturtium,  the  Flame,  16 

Nectaiines,  22 ;  yellow  or  orange,  13G 

Nerines,  249 

Nettle,  a  remarkable,  73 

New  South  Wales  for  settlers,  110 

Nicotiana  Sanderse,  265 ;  in  winter,  50 

Norfolk  Garden,  a.  3 

Noith-east  sea-coast  garden,  my,  245, 259 

Nymphnea  James  Brydon,  55 


Oak  tree,  old,  267 

Odontoglossiun  Cervantesii,  34;  crispum 
and  vars.,  117 ;  Rossii,  34 

Odontoglossums,  155 

Oleander,  the.  35 

Omphalodes  Lucilia;,  30,  99,  138 

Oncidium  macranthum,  34  ;  varic  ,oUm,  34 

Oncidiums,  170 

Onions,  46,  82,  94.  118;  diseased,  120; 
from  seed  raising,  279, 301 ;  mildewed,  60 

Orchard  house,  the,  155;  houses,  11;  trees, 
planting,  242 

Orchards,  grass,  253 

Orchid  (Brasso-Cattleya  ilrs.  Leeman  in- 
versa),  311 

Orchids.  22,  182  ;  cool  house,  34  ;  protec- 
tion from  frost,  242;  seedling,  45 

Orchis,  33 

Ostrowskia  magniflca.  187,  210,  241 


Pa?onies,  diseased,  12 ;  herbaceous,  31 

Pansy  Virgin  Queen,  63 

Pansies.  33;  the  Empress,  54;  failing,  71; 
in  pans,  52;  tufted.  298  ;  in  bloom  from 
April  to  October,  118 ;  (Violas)  how  to 
grow,  25 

Papaver  orientale,  173 

Parrot's  Bill,  the.  137 

Parsley.  46,  82,  118,  278 

Parsnips,  278 

Paths,  gravel,  71 

Pea.  the  earliest,  14  ;  the  Gloiy,  137 

Peas.  22,  82,  242;  the  perennial,  58 

Peach  foliage  infested,  24;  houses,  106; 
leaf  blister,  12 ;  leaves  diseased,  12 ; 
falling,  47  ;  trees  under  glass,  220  ;  pests 
on,  36;  two  large,  successful  transplant- 
ing of,  201 

Peaches,  22  ;  falling  before  ripe,  220 ; 
mildew  on,  12  ;  and  nectarines,  planting, 
243 ;  outdoor,  233 ;  outdoor,  effects  of 
the  weather  on,  64 

Pear  tree,  183 ;  trees  unfruitful,  158 ;  un- 
satisfactory, 96 

Pears,  planting,  <fec.,  266 

Pelargonium,  zonal,  Cyclops,  123 ;  Fire- 
dragon.  74,  98,  135,  174 

Pentstemon  Menziesii  var.  Scouleri,  250 ; 
Newbury  Gem,  235 

Pentstemons  from  Scotland,  198 

Perennials,  herbaceous,  219 

Phalaenopsis,  242 

Phlox,  a  valuable,  135 ;  mossy  or  moss 
pink,  and  its  allies,  114 

Phloxes,  dwai-f  herbaceous,  137;  her- 
baceous, 155  ;  planting,  285 


Phylloxera  on  Vint,  201 

Physalis  Bunyardi,  198 

Pine-apples,  143 

Pink,  a  beautiful  alpine,  274 

Pinks,  rare,  a  few,  4 ;  seedling,  Perry's,  18 ; 
wild,  and  how  to  grow  them,  51 

Plant-breeding,  lecture  on,  222 

Plant  portraits,  recent,  9,  22,  83,  131,  201, 
234,  282 

Planting  season,  181 

Plants  and  shrubs,  protecting  tender,  277  ; 
for  old  flagstones,  131  ;  herbaceous, 
and  Roses,  219 ;  lime-loving.  Ill ;  rabbit- 
proof,  132;  "  ringing,"  278 ;  two  good 
winter-flowering.  286 

Pleiones,  130  ;  or  Indian  Crocuses,  254 

Plum,  Japanese,  the,  76  ;  a  rare,  225 

Plums.  22;  best,  296;  late,  181;  pi-uning,3  2 

Poinsettia,  the,  311 

Polygonum  and  Clematis,  131 ;  baldschu- 
anicum,  274 ;  lanigemin,  167 ;  multi- 
florura,  178,  198,  235 

Pond-side  planting,  18 

I*oppy.  new.  Queen  Alexandra,  7 ;  Welsh, 
naturalising,  59 

Poppies,  Eastern,  173 

Potato,  Dalmeny  Beauty,  247;  Sutton's 
Harbinger,  210;  trials  in  Scotland,  86; 
trials,  Edinbui^h,  175 

Potatoes,  58,  130,  254 ;  diseased,  171 ; 
heavy-cropping,  213,  258;  scabbed,  208; 
a  trial  of,  185 

Potentillas,  58 

Primrose  and  hardy  Primulas,  old- 
fashioned,  89;  the  bird's  eye,  271 

Primula  capitata,  247 ;  farinosa,  271 ; 
kewensjs.  38.  43,  62 

Primulas,  hardy,  and  Pi-imroses,  old- 
fashioned,  89 

Pi'izes  for  gardenere,  2,  50,  62,  74,  97,  98, 
162,  174,  210,  213,  222,  244,  257 

Propagating.  94 

Pruning,  277  ;  siunmer,  82 ;  root,  142,  181 

Prunus  japonica.  76;  Simoni,225 

PjTacantha  as  an  open  bush,  the,  190 

I^ethnim,  the,  73 

Pyi-ethmms,  59 


R. 

Rabbit-pr-'of  plants,  146,  185,  210 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  135 ;  French 
Turban,  98 

Raspberry,  the,  61 

Raspberries.  11,  70.  206  ;  autumn- fruiting, 
170  ;  an  insecticide  for,  110 

Rehmannia  angulata  Pink  Perfection,  26 

Rhododendron  Pink  Pearl,  226 

Rhododendrons  in  Hyde  Park,  3 

Rhubarb,  182,  254 

Richardia  elliottiana,  46 

Riviera  Notes,  270 

Rockery.  182 

Rock  flowers  in  Novemlier,  2;i5 

Rock  garden,  tinie  for  planting,  23 

Roots,  266 

Rosa  virginiana,  309 

Rose  Aim6e  Vibert  trained  against  stakes, 
151 ;  a  new  hybrid  Tea,  275  ;  A.  K. 
Williams  as  a  bedding  Rose,  100; 
Alister  Stella  Gray,  147 ;  Anna 
Olivier,  53;  Annie  Marie  Soupert,  309; 
H.T.  Apotheker  G.  Hofer,  78;  Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau,  89,  152;  Climbing 
Captain  Christy,  127 ;  good  town, 
Caroline  Test-out,  165;  Claire  Jacquier, 
203;  H.T.  Clara  Watson,  176;  Comtesse 
Sophy  Torhv,  203;  Dean  Hole.  41,  153; 
H.T.  Direktor  W.  Cnrdes,  IIH);  Dorothv 
Perkins,  122  ;  Earl  of  Warwick.  110  ;  H.T. 
Eoarlate,  225 ;  Ella  Gordon,  152;  Filicite 
Perpetue,  251  ;  Frau  Karl  Dnischki,  66, 
88;  growth  of,  100;  Tea,  an  uncommon, 
Mme.  Jacques  Charretor,  100  ;  Gardenia, 
17 ;  G.  Nabonnand,  215 ;  Tea  General 
Gallieni,  190;  Gladys  Harkness,  132; 
Gottfried  Keller,  115,  152 ;  scarlet  Tea 
Griiss  an  Sangerhausen,  75;  Helene 
Guillot.  17.  53,  66 ;  Hiawatha,  251  ; 
H.T.  Joseph  Hill,  67;  Killarney,  100; 
H.T.  Konigin  Carola  as  a  standard,  263 ; 
H.T.  Lady  Ashtown.  100,  138;  Lady 
Waterlow,l7:  La  Favorite, 309;  La  France, 
as  a  standard,  88  ;  Longworth  Rambler, 
pruning,  278 ;  Mnie.  Auguste  Choutet, 
165,  199 ;  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  29 ; 
H.T.  ilme.  Phillipe  Rivoire,  251 ;  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  78  ;  Mrs.  Shamian  Crawford, 
75 ;  climbing,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  17 ; 
H.T.  Mildred  Grant,  165  ;  new,  Nellie 
Johnstone,  239 ;  Otto  von  Bismarck, 
275 ;  nomenclature  of  the  Rose,  302 ; 
Purity,  18;  H.T.  Queen  of  Spain, 
26;  the  Garland,  31;  Una,  18;  W.  A. 
Richardson,  157 ;  Zepherin  Drouhin, 
17,  107 ;  cuttings,  transplanting, 
183 ;  dell  at  Kew,  the,  3 ;  exhibitor's 
remarkable  success,  38 ;  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  100 ;  foliage  blighted,  84 ; 
eaten  by  mason  bee,  107;  garden,  195; 
of  Hybrid  Teas,  a,  227  ;  selections  for  a,  60 


Rose  garden,  small,  143,  224;  Society, 
National,  281  ;  gi-owing  under  glass,  238  ; 
hedge,  planting,  132  ;  notes,  17  ;  rust,  12  ; 
sport,  propagating  a,  23.  46 ;  suckers, 
59  ;  walk,  planting  a,  219 

Roses,  33,  94,  229;  Apple  stumps  f.ir,  219; 
for  arches,  153;  autumn,  215.  223;  on 
banks,  146,  191 ;  bedding,  crimson  and 
yellow.  72  ;  how  to  bud  (prize  essay).  149; 
budding,  132 ;  burnt  earth  for.  12 ; 
caterpillars  on.  12  ;  Christmas.  265,297; 
and  Dahlias,  Turner's,  200;  forexhibition. 
119 ;  for  forcing,  crimson,  286 ;  for 
hedge,  84 ;  H.P.  for  garden  decora- 
tion, 150;  H.T.,  twenty-four  best, 
268 ;  jottings  about,  41, 66. 77, 89 ;  making 
small  growth.  95 ;  for  massing,  42 ;  mil- 
dew on,  4;  Lysol  as  a  remedy,  53; 
mildewed,  119;  miniature.  115;  for  front 
row,  159;  mulching,  84;  new.  propagat- 
ing. 88  ;  for  north  border.  21'.i :  in  North 
Herts,  262;  notes  on  some  of  the  newer, 
149;  October,  from  Isle  of  Wight,  222; 
of  the  year,  new,  29S ;  Penzance  Briar, 
29 ;  for  pergola,  255  ;  planting  (practical 
hints),  145 ;  pruning,  July,  42 ;  trans- 
planted, 290 ;  red  or  crimson,  for  south 
wall,  95  ;  for  screens,  207,  231 ;  for  small 
gardens,  151,  175,  203,  250  ;  in  sunmier, 
pruning,  60 ;  sweet-scented,  132 ;  the 
fruits  of,  275 ;  transplanting,  231 : 
unsatisfactory,  3?^  weeping,  29,  148; 
wichuraiana,  on  briar  stocks,  47 ;  for 
wild  garden,  119 

Rudbeekias.  213 

S. 

Saffron,  the  meatlow,  148 

Salads,  22,  70,  142,  206,  254, 302 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera,  309 

Salvia  patens,  218  ;  carduacea,  238 

Saui'oraatum  guttatum,  14 

Saxifraga  Cotyledon,  an  interesting  deve- 
lopment in,  90 

Saxifrages,  summer-flowering,  6 

Scabiosa  caucasica,  117 

Scale  on  Palms,  291 

Schizostylis  coccinea,  247,  270,  295 

Scotland,  South-west  of,  fruit  crops,  14 

Sea  Holly,  a,  111 

Seakale,  11, 131, 182, 278 ;  forcing,  84  ;  grow- 
ing, 24  ;  howtogrow,  7;  treatment  of ,  107 

Seaside  garden,  a,  176 

Seed  farm,  a  great,  93  ;  on  the  saving  and 
sowing  of,  121 

Senecio,  auriculatissimus,  3 

Shallots,  34 

Sherborne,  a  public  park  for,  122 

Shrewsbury  show,  the  great,  97 

Shrub,  a  late  autumn-flowering,  190  ;  a 
rare,  225 

Shnihs  not  flowering,  47 ;  not  growing 
well,  207  ;  hardy,  increasing  by  cuttings, 
214 ;  low  gi'owing,  for  colour  in  winter, 
231;  new  flowering,  225  ;  white-flowered, 
143 

Shrubberies.  181 

Silk  Vine,  fmit  of  the,  259 

Sisyrinchium  striatum,  202 

Snapdragon  and  its  varieties,  the  common, 
40 

Snapdragons,  a  note  on,  87 

Sobralias,  11 

Societies— 
Aberdeen,  280;  Bath  Gardeners'  De- 
bating, 172 :  Bedford  Park  Garden- 
ing. 246 ;  Binuingham  and  Midland 
Gardeners'.  liKi ;  Bristol  and  District 
Gardeners',  196 ;  Cardiff  Gardeners" 
(1906-7).  172;  Croydon  and  District 
Gardeners",  172,  280  ;  Devon  and  Exeter 
Horticultural.  256 ;  Doncaster  and  Dis- 
trict Gardeners'.  GO  ;  Dundee  Horticul- 
tm-al,  144 ;  Edinbvugh  Rose  Show,  48  ; 
Hay  ward's  Heath  Gardenei's',  196 ; 
Broughty  Feny  Horticultural,  160  ; 
Loudon  Dahlia,  86,  160 ;  Manchester 
Rose,  60 ;  Montrose  Horticultural,  172  ; 
National  Chrysanthemum,  Outing,  50 ; 
National  Potato,  26,  74  ;  National  Rose, 
18,  19  ;  autumn  show,  159  ;  catalogue  of 
Roses,  222  ;  National  Sweet  Pea,  19,  38  ; 
North  Ferriby  (Yorks)  Gardenei's',  196  ; 
Redhill  Horticultural,  172.  196 ;  Royal 
Botanic,  38;  Royal  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural, 144  ;  Royal  Horticultural, 
172,  244 ;  hardy  fmit  show,  174 ; 
colonial  fruit  show.  292  ;  Sheffield,  280  ; 
Shropshire  Horticultural.  Annual  Floral 
Fete,  107  ;  Southampton,  256 ;  Dahlia, 
144  ;  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident,  144,  196 ;  Wellington  Horti- 
cultural, 74;  Windsor,  244;  winter- 
flowering  Carnation,  50  ;  York,  280 

Solanum  aviculare,  225 

Sollya  heterophylla,  187 

Sollyas,  136 

Sophronitis  gi-andiflora  and  hybrids,  229 
Sparaxis  and  Ixias,  79  ;  in  Scotland,  90 
Spinach,58,82;  NewZealand,164 ;  winter,219 
Scfuirrels,  shooting  of,  26 
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Stapelia  variegata,  57 

Stove,  management  of,  12 

Strawberi-y  plants,  130;  tree,  the,  123 

Strawberries,  34.  59  ;  alpine,  1S3  ;  failing, 
96;  for  forcing,  156,  253;  fly  on,  60; 
layering,  12 ;  protecting,  28 

Sussex,  a  note  from,  282 

Sutherlandia  frutescens,  41 

Sutton,  Mrs.  Martin  J.,  presentation  to,  26 

Sutton's  Recreation  Club,  283 

Sweet  Pea  Black  Knight,  51 ;  new,  Coral 
Gem,  223;  farm,  a,  37;  hedges,  87;  Mont 
Blanc,  27 

Sweet  Peas,  169 ;  in  border,  143 ;  eighteen 
good,  255 ;  at  Kew,  62 ;  from  Scotland, 
10 ;  a  selection  of,  31 ;  in  winter,  pro- 
tecting, 249  ;  for  1907,  197 


T. 

Table  decoration,  plants  for,  255 
Tank,  cement,  keeping  clean,  23 
Tarragon  and  Mint,  278 
Tecoma  jasminoides,  57 
Tecophylrea  cyanocrocus,  99 
Tennis  lawn,  draining,  182 
Thorns,  some  beautiful,  123 
Thuia  occidentalis,  102 
Thunbergia  mysorensis,  43 
Thunias,  206 


Tobacco  dust  as  a  fertiliser  and  insecticide, 
123 

Tomato  fruits  diseased,  96  ;  a  good  out- 
door, 146 ;  growing,  96 ;  the  Rev.  Lay- 
cock,  loo 

Tomatoes,  106,  170;  in  greenhouse,  195, 
279 ;  home-grown,  flavour  iu,  164  ;  small- 
fruited,  value  of,  86 ;  in  a  small  green- 
house, 226  ;  without  water,  195  ;  yellow, 
113 

Tree  Lupine  at  Brockhurst,  Exmouth,  39  ; 
at  Oak  Hill,  63 

lYees  affected  by  gas,  214,  246 ;  old,  and 
the  drought,  222 ;  dying,  175;  park, 
poisoned,  110 ;  pi-uning  wall  fniit,  290  ; 
and  shrubs,  deciduoi^,  ISl,  265 ;  in 
Scottish  gardens,  222 

Tricuspidarias,  the,  284 

Tropreolum  speciosum,  16 

Tulip  bulbs,  Darwin,  English-grown,  83 ; 
Inglescombe  Scarlet,  31 

Tulips,  May-flowering,  79  ;  a  few  beautiful, 
86 

Turnips,  34,  82,  195 ;  summer  substitute 
for,  76 ;  yellow,  113 


Vanda  csenilea,  206 

Vandas,  105 

Vanilla  in  fruit  in  Glasgow,  the,  259 


Vegetables  during  1906,  269,  283 ;  forchig, 
230,  302;  for  light  soils,  184;  planting 
various,  34;  "The  Rarer,"  69;  winter 
(prize  essay),  221 

Verbascums,  the,  90 

Verbena,  sweet-scented,  250 

Verbenas  from  seed,  178 

Veronica  flowers,  117 

Viburnmu  Carlesii,  14 

Vine  leaves  scorched,  24 

Vines,  22,  70;  late  Muscat,  156;  mealy 
bug  on,  72  ;  in  pots,  156 

Vinery,  the  amateur's,  S7 ;  planting,  184 ; 
plants  in,  158 

Violas,  how  to  grow,  25 ;  from  seed,  46 

Violet  plants  diseased,  119;  the  sweet, 
from  seed,  255 

Violets,  142,  224  ;  fi-om  the  Midlands,  234 ; 
in  pots  for  winter,  263,  282,  311 ;  un- 
healthy, 171 ;  in  winter,  199,  222,  285 

Violettas,  some  of  the  newer,  21 

Vitis  Coignetife,  241 ;  purpurea,  241 

Vittadeuia  trilobata,  122 


W. 

Wallflowers,  205 

Wall  garden,  a,  97  ;  gardening,  hints  on 

planting,  124  ;  trees,  pnuiing,  290 
Walnuts.  170 
Ward,  Professor,  98 


Warning,  a,  15 

Water  Lily  tank,  making  a,  95  ;  Lilies,  30 

Waterside  plant,  a  handsome,  179 

Weather  in  North  Wales,  110 

Wet  place,  plants  for,  207 

Webb  and  Sons',  Messrs.,  seed  farm,  93 

White  garden,  143 

Wild  plants  in  Devonshire,  protection  of, 
39 

Window-garden  scheme.  Lord  Meath's,  1 

Winter  Cherries,  117 ;  moth,  the,  194 ;  pro- 
tection, 233 

Wistarias,  2 

Woodlice  in  greenhouse,  12 

Wythes,  iD'.,  and  Syon  House  Gardens,  62 
presentation  to,  163 


Xeronema  Moorei,  87 


Y, 

Yucca  gloriosa,  139 ;  recurvifolia,  101 


Zygopetalum  Mackayii,  265 
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Abut i Ion,  9 

Acacia,  9 

Achillea  alpina,  116 

Agapanthus  unibellatus,  20 

Agatha3a  coelestis,  20 

Amaryllis,  20 

Anemones,  Japanese,  128 

Annuals,  sowing  in  autumn,  80 

Apple,  summer  pruning,  32 

Apples,  falling,  168  ;  and  Pears,  gathering, 

SO 
Arabis,  white,  264 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  21 
Araucaria  excelsa,  21 
A  mm  Lily,  the,  116 ;    Lilies,  lifting  and 

potting,  68 
Asparagus,  21 
Azalea,  21 


Balsam,  the,  92 

Basic  slag  as  manm-e  dressing,  252 

Beans.  French,  preserving,  154 

Begonia,  33 

Borders  in  small  gardens,  180 

Bougainvillea  glabra,  33 

Bouvardia,  33 

Briars,  budding,  an  item  in,  44 

Bulbs    and    tubers,  300;    early- flowering, 

potting,    80 ;    in    fibre,    gi'owing,    140  ; 

planting,  80 


Calceolaria,  45 

Camellia,  45 

Canna,  57 

Carnations,  68  ;  layering,  44  ;  Malmaison, 

57 
Carrots,  lifting  and  storing,  140 
Celosia  and  Cockscomb,  the,  68 
Cinerarias,  68 
Coleus,  69 

Crassula  (Kalosanthes)  coccinea,  69 
Crocuses  in  pots,  140 
Cucumbers,  winter,  how  to  treat,  276 
Currants,  pruning,  252 
Cuttings  of  shiTibs,  how  to  take,  240 
Cyclamen,  Persian,  69 
Cytisus  racemosus,  69 


Daffodils,  lifting  and  replanting,  216 


Dahlia  roots,  lifting  and  storing,  252 
Delphinium  consolida,  104 


F. 

Fig,  priming  the,  192 

Flower,  a  useful  winter,  276 

Flowers,  cut,  how  to  keep  them  fresh,  193  ; 

for  the  cold  greenhouse,  276 ;  pressed, 

to  preserve  the  colours  of,  193 
Frame,  the  value  of  a,  228 
Freesia,  the,  81,  92 
Frosted  plants,  treatment  of,  217 
Fi-uit  storing,  hints  on,  192 ;    tree  loses  its 

balance,  why  a,  204  ;  trees,  root-pnining, 

216 ;  cordon,  289 
Fuchsia,  the,  81 


Gaillardias  for  light  soil,  154 

Gooseberry  mildew,  the,  252 ;  pi-uning  the, 

252  ;  summer  treatment  of,  20 
Grapes  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  how  to  grow, 

240 
Greenhouse  or  conservatory  attached  to 

dwelling-house,  9 


H. 

Heliotrope,  81 

Hot-bed,  a,  9 

Hyacinths  in  glasses,  140  ;  in  pots,  154 

Hydrangeas  for  the  greenhouse,  92 


Imantophyllum,  the,  69 
Irises,  early-flowering  bulbous,  140 ;  in  a 
to^vn  garden,*  20 


li. 

Lantana,  the,  93 

Lawn  seed,  sowing,  140 

Lawns,  new,  making :  seeds  y.  tiu^,  104 

Lilies,  planting,  the  A  B  C  of,  204 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  leaflng,  288 

Linum,  the  Scarlet,  92 

Lobelia,  the,  93 

Lobelias,  herbaceous,  154 

Lyre  Flower,  the,  192 


M. 

Maiden's  Wreath,  the,  81 

Manuring,  some  erroi-s  in,'154 

Marguerite,  the,  92 

Moles,  how  to  get  rid  of,  276 

Slontbretias,  154 

Mushroom  growing  for  beginnei-s,  288 

Musk,  common,  the,  92 

Myrtle,  the,  93 

N. 

Narcissus,  Hoop-petticoat,  128 


Odd  cornei-s,  planting,  154 
Oleander,  the,  93 

Orchids  to  begin  with,  116 ;  to  select,  the, 
141 :  treatment  of,  &c.,  128 


Paths,  weedy  gi'avel,  253 

Peach  cultivation,  successful,  264 ;  tree 
bark,  scale  on,  128  ;  trees  after  fruiting, 
pruning,  8 

Peaches  fail  as  espaliers,  why,  264 

Pelargoniums,  93,  105 

Petunia,  the,  105 

Phyllocactus;  105 

Pink,  increasing  the.  44 

Plant,  shifting  on  a.  ISl 

Plants  grown  in  pots,  planting  out,  204 ; 
in  rooms,  winter  treatment,  300  ;  iu  pots, 
moving,  180 ;  tender,  shelter  for,  181 ; 
for  growing  under  trees,  181 ;  under 
trees,  192 

Plumbago,  the,  105 

Portulaca,  the,  92 

Pot,  how  to,  180 

Pots,  drainage  for,  ISO 

Potting  soil  and  pots,  312 

Primrose,  the  Chinese,  105 

Propagating  bed,  a  summer,  44 

Pruning  the  Plum,  92 


R. 

Radishes,  winter,  128 

Raspberry  canes,  pruning,  180 
Raspberries,  128 

Rock  garden,  plants  for  the,  68 ;  gardens, 
little,  20 ;  making  and  plants  for,  56 


Room  plants,  9 

Rose  cuttings,  116 ;  the  Macartney,  192 ; 
among  the,  180 ;  protecting,  252 ;  pi-un- 
ing.  80 ;  pruning,  after  flowering,  9 

Rubbish,  the  value  of,  216 


S. 

Salvia,  the,  116 

Schizanthus,  105 

Seeds,  shall  we  save,  168 

Soil,  shallow,  treatment  of,  229 

Soils,  heavy,  road  scrapings  for,  229  ;  for 
potting,  description  of,  180 

Spirieajaponica,  116 

Strawberries,  planting,  56;  in  small  gar- 
dens, 8 

Streptocarpus,  the,  116 

Sweet  Peas  iu  autumn,  sowing,  205 ;  in 
tubs,  8,  168 


Tomatoes  out  of  doors,  128 

Tools,  garden,  181 

Transplanting,  value,  of,  300 

Tree,  how  to  take  up  a,  312 

Trees  and  shrubs,  planting,  228 ;  and 
plants,  tying,  217 ;  sheltering  newly- 
planted,  301 ;  staking,  264 


V. 

Vallota  purpurea,  128 

Verbena,  116  ;  Lemon-scented,  21 

Vine  borders,  top-dressing,  128 ;    shoots, 

stopping,  8 
Vines,  pruning,  288;    Black     Hambm-gh, 

treatment    of    in  winter,    168 ;    in  the 

warm  greenhouse,  240 
Violet    plants,    lifting   and    planting    in 

frames,  104 
Violets  in  winter,  311 


Wireworras,  about,  32 

Watering,  errors  in,  154;  plants  in  winter, 

264 
Wind-swept  garden,  a,  217 
Worms,  water-logged  plants  and,  ISO 
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ILLUSTRATED     ARTICLES. 


Achillea  atpiiia,  116 

Antirrhinum,  new,  Cottage  Maid,  40 

Apple  branch,  a  heavily  laden,  in  Messrs. 

Caunell's  nursery,   266 ;   James   Grieve, 

236  ;  summer  pruning,  32 
Aquilegia,  stellata,  16 
Arabis,  white,  264 
Arum  Lilies,  lifting  and  potting,  68 


B. 

Beech  trees,  showing  the  good  effects  of 

mulching,  237 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lijrraiue,  287 
Bluebells  in  the  woodland,  a  colony  of, 

139 
Border,  a  mixed,  at  Coonibe,  Lewes,  126 
Brasso-Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  Leeman  inversa, 

311 
Briar,  the  Japanese,  fruits  of,  275 


C. 

Calla(Richardia)  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  the  new 

cream-coloured,  65 
Capsicum  Celestial,  262 
Carnation  Britannia  {coloured  supplement) ; 

layering   the,    45 ;    new    border,    Mrs. 

Kearley,  103 ;  self,  Mre.  L.  E.  Best,  103 
CaiTots,  how  to  lift  and  store,  140 
Cherry,  the  White  Heart,  5 
Christmas  Roses,  298 
Chrysanthemum,      early-flowering,      Pink 

Marie  Masse  at  Kew,   179  ;    leucanthe- 

mum,  the  large-flowered,  in  a  seaside 

garden  in  Scotland,  176;  maximum,  54 
Chrysanthemums,  early,  at  St.  Leonards- 

on-Sea,  223  ;  packed  for  journey,  297 
Clematis,  a  beautiful  {coloured  supplement), 

Andei"son  Hemyi,  90;   Fair  Rosamund, 

trained  over  rough  poles,  27 
Colchicum  autumnale,  148 
Crocus,    Boryi    var.    marathonisius,    273 ; 

the  autumn,  on  grassy  banks,  148 
Cucumbers,  winter,  how  to  treat,  276 
Currant,  White  Dutch,  the,  166 
Cuttings,   Privet,  good  and  bad,  240 ;    of 

flowering  Currant  (Ribes),    240 ;    Rose, 

240 
Cyclamen,  hardy,  among  Ferns,  191 


Daffodil  bulbs,  216,  217 

Daffodils,  double  incomparabilis,  a  border 
of,  166  ;  Peter  Barr,  Weardale  Perfection 
and  ilonarch  {coloured  suppleme-t) 

Dahlia  roots,  storing,  253  ;  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  bed  of,  in  Kew  Gar- 
dens. 148 

Dahlias,  Pompon,  two  new,  200 

Delphinium  consolida,  105 

Dendi-obium  chrysanthum,  272 

Dianthus  callizonus,  274 

Dicentra  spectabilis,  192 


Eremurus  robustus,  gr(tup  of,  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  263 


Eryngium  giganteum,  111 
Eucharis  amazonica,  2S6 
Eucomis  punctata,  295 
Eucryphia  cordifolia  in  a  Scottish  garden, 
190 


Fern  (Asplenium  laceratum),  frond  of,  307 ; 

Ostrich  Feather  in  Sir  Charles  Wolsele/s 

garden,  67 
Fig  shoot,  how  to  prune,  193 
Flax,  the  New  Zealand,  at  Posiers,  Borden, 

99 
Foxgloves  in  the  woodland,  67 
Francoa  ramosa,  283 
Fruits  of  Rosa  Rugosa,  276 


Gardenias,  ready  packed  for  Paris,  296 
Geranium,  Ivy-leaved,  in  the  West  Country, 
112 

Gladiolus  King  of  Gladioli  {coUmred 
supplement) 

Godetia  Schamini  fl.-pi.  {coloured  supple- 
ment) 

Gooseberry  shoot  in  fi-uit,  20 

Gourd,  ornamental  trained  as  a  pillar 
plant,  178 

Grape-room,  the,  in  the  gardens  of  Badge- 
more  House,  Henley-on-Thames,  177 

Grapes,  packed,  261 

Guelder  Rose,  the  Chinese,  27 

Gunnera  nianicata  at  Vereley,  near  Ring- 
wood,  179 

H. 

Hyacinth  in  pot  for  forcing,  154 


Iris  (Oncocyclus)  Sprengerii,  15 ;  tectomm 

alba,  15 
Irises,  Flag,  in  a  town  garden,  20 


LsBlio-Cattleya  Phoebe,  17 

Larkspurs,  annual,  at  Kew,  79 

Lathreea  clandestina,  57 

Launistinus  in  full  flower,  113 

Libertia  formosa  at  Mulroy,  County 
Donegal,  175 

Lilies,  how  they  should  be  packed,  296 

Lilium  auratum,  125;  speciosum  rubrum 
in  a  garden  at  North  Walsham,  187 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  leafing,  288  ;  stem-root- 
ing, bulb  of  a,  205 

Linum  grandiflorum,  92 

Lisianthus  russellianus,  77 

Lupine,  tree,  at  Brockhurst,  Exmouth,  39 ; 
at  Oak  Hill,  63 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  roseus,  64 


M. 

Marguerite,  white,  at  Bonchurch,  310 
Melon  house  at  Caversham  Park  Gardens, 
102 


Melons  packed  for  market,  189 

Moles,  how  they  may  be  trapped,  277. 


N. 

Narcissus  poeticus  Laureate,  211  ;  trian- 

drus  albus  superbus,  285 
Nerine,  Crimson  King,  249 
Nymphaea     gloriosa,     30 ;     new,    James, 

Brydon,  55 

P. 

Pansy  Britannic,  52 

Pansies,   Empress  {coloured  supplement)  ; 

tufted,  299 
Peach  shoot  which  has  fruited,  removal 

of,  8 ;  tree  bark,  brown  scale  on,  128 
Peaches,  packed,  261 
Pears,  how  to  gather,  80 
Pelargonium,  Ivy-leaved,  in  Isle  of  Wight, 

310 
Pentstemon  Menziesii  var.  Scouleri,  250; 

Newbury  Gem,  235 
Phlox  Drummondi,  246  ;   Tapis  Blanc,  a 

remarkable  new  dwarf  white,  137 
Phloxes  mossy,  or  moss-pinks,  a  colony  of, 

114 
Pink,  how  to  increase  the,  44 
Pinks  in  Mr.  Crisp's  rock  garden  at  Friar 

Park,  51 ;  seedling,  in  Mr.  Amos  Perry's 

nurseiy,  IS 
Plants  grown  in  pots,  planting  out,  204 
Planting  trees  and  shrubs,  228,  229 
Plum,  Apricot,  the,  225 ;  branch  in  charac- 
teristic summer  growth,  92 
Polygonum    lanigerum,    167 ;    baldschua- 

nicum,  274 
Pondside  planting  at  Clives,  19 
Poppy,  new.  Queen  Alexandra,  7  ;  Oriental, 

Mrs.  Perry  {coloured  supplement) 
Portulaca  flowers,  92 
Potato,  The  Factor,  213 
Primula  farinosa,  271 
Pi-unus  Simoni,  225 


Ranunculus  aconitifolius  growing  near 
water,  135 

Raspberry  Canes,  how  to  prune,  180 

Rehmannia  angulata,  Pink  Perfection, 
{coloured  8itpptem*nt) 

Rhododendron,  Pink  Pearl  {coloured  supple- 
ment) 

Rosa  bracteata,  192 ;  a  wichui'aiana  on  a 
bank,  191  ;  virginiana,  fruits  of,  309 

Rose  Aim6e  Vibeit,  three  plants  of,  trained 
against  three  stakes,  151  ;  Alister  Stella 
Gray  over  the  porch  of  Remenham 
Church,  Henley-on-Thames,  147 ;  Tea, 
Anna  Olivier  at  Kew,  53 ;  Augustine 
Guinoisseau,  152 ;  a  group  of,  at  Kew, 
89 ;  Captain  Hayward,  a  bed  of,  42 ; 
Caroline  Testout  in  bud  and  blossom,  42 ; 
Claire  Jacquier  covering  a  Larch  pole, 
203  ;  Climbing  Captain  Christy  on  per- 
gola, 127 ;  Hybrid  Tea  Dean  Hole 
{coloured  supplement)  ;  new  Hybrid 
Tea,  Dean  Hole,  41 ;  Dundee  Rambler, 
weeping  standard  of,  30;  Ella  Gordon, 
152  ;  F^licit6  Perp6tue.  153,  251  ;  Frau 
Karl  Dnischki,  66 ;  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  at  Kew,  43 


Rose  G.  Nabonnand,  215 ;  new,  Gottfried 
Keller,  115 ;  Hybrid  Tea  Helen  Guillot, 
52  ;  Rambler,  Hiawatha  {coloif-fd 
supplement)  ;  Lady  Ashdown,  138  ; 
standard  La  France  in  the  garden 
of  Count  Mauny  de  Talvande  at 
Tring,  88 ;  Hybrid  Tea,  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux,  29 ;  Mrs.  John  Laing  at 
Kew,  78 ;  Mrs.  Shamian  Crawford,  75  ; 
Nellie  Johnstone,  239;  Queen  of  Spain 
(coloured  supplement) ;  the  Dawson,  at 
Kew,  3 ;  The  Garland  in  the  nurseiy  of 
Mr.  G.  Prince,  31;  Una  at  Kew,  i8; 
William  Allan  Richardson,  157  ;  cuttings, 
116 ;  garden  of  Hybrid  Teas,  plan  of,  2:i7  ; 
a  lovely,  for  a  warm  corner,  192 ;  autumn, 
from  the  Baniham  Nurseries,  227  ;  pro- 
tecting, method  of,  252 

Rudbeckia  laciniata  fl.-pl.,  grouping  of,  214 


S. 


Salvia  carduacea  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden,  238 

Saxifraga  longifolia  in  wall,  124 

Saxifrages,  summer-flowering,  at  Kew,  G 

Sea  Hollies,  one  of  the  taller.  111 

Silk  Vine,  fruits  of,  259 

Sisyrinchium  striatum  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Gardens,  202 

Strawberry  Tree,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens in  Britain,  123 

Strawberries,  how  to  plant,  56 ;  protected 
by  a  simple  arrangement,  28 

Sweet  Pea  Agnes  Johnson  grown  in  a  tub, 
169 ;  Peas  should  be  sown  in  autumn, 
how,  205 

T. 

Tomatoes,  house  of,  at  Hampton  -  on  - 
Thames,  226 

Tree,  the  proper  way  to  take  up  a,  312, 
313;  the  wrong  way  to  start  lifting  a, 
313 

Trees,  staked,  265  ;  transplanting  of,  300 

Tricuspidaria  lanceolata,  284 

Tulips,  May-flowering  {coloured  supple- 
ment) 

Turner,  Mr.  Harry,  V.M.H.,  the  late,  146 


V. 

Verbascums,  group  of,  91 

Verbena,   sweet-scented,  in  a  garden    in 

South  Devon,  250 
Virburnum  tomentosum  var.  plicatimi,  27 
Vine  shoots,  showing  how  laterals  should 

be  stopped,  8 
Vines,  in  autumn,  how  to  treat,  168 ;  Black 

Hamburgh     and    others    in    fruit,    87 ; 

pruning,  289 
Violet  plants,  lifting  and  planting,  104 


Water  Lily,  a  beautiful,  30 
Wirewoiins  boring  into  Carrot,  32 


Yucca  gloriosa  at  Ardenie  Hall,  138 
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iOKD    MEATH'S    WINDOW- 
GARDKN    SCHEME 

IFoE    THE    Metropolitan    Pooe. 

*"-A  VISTA  Of  high  houses,  bare  and  dark, 
A  little  strip  of  grey  sky  in  between, 
jA  dirty,  dreary  street— I  do  not  mark 
A  single  tree  to  cheer  ua  with  its  green. 

VThe  wan-faced  Lady  Poverty  lives  there 
With  many  children  whom  her  will  snpreme 
Rules — not  kindly." 


■'    ■   ^HE  novelist,  Richard  Whiteing,  has 
been  writing  lately  that  he  thinks 


T 


London  is  one  of  the  luckiest  cities 
he  knows  in  having  great  stretches 
of  garden  and  open  spaces  that 
cut  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  bricks  and 
mortar.  He  has  tested  the  leafiness  of  "  leafy 
London,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  most  practical 
way  by  planning  out  walks  that  stretch  for 
miles  right  from  the  circumference  of  town 
to  the  very  central  heart  of  it— walks  that 
will  keep  the  wayfarer  ever  within  sight  of  a 
green  tree. 

It  is  undeniable  that  what  with  squares, 
parks,  courts,  embankment  and  other  gardens 
— not  forgetting  the  disused  burial-grounds 
which,  thanks  to  Lord  Meath,  have  been 
metamorphosed  and  preserved  for  new  uses 
of  life  and  health — Londoners  may  now  walk 
mile  after  mile  and  never  lose  sight  of  some- 
thing bright  and  green ;  but  these  walks 
must  be  mapped  out  and  chosen  with  some 
care,  for,  unhappily,  it  is  just  as  true  that  a 
walk  through  the  poorer  parts  of  London  will 
show  us  stretch  after  stretch  of  dismal  and 
monotonous  streets,  unenlivened  by  either 
flower  or  tree.  "  Leafy  London  "  is  not  leafy 
here. 

It  is  the  deadly  dreariness  of  haunts  of 
poverty  such  as  these — drearier  and  more 
crushing  than  could  be  imagined  by  any 
stranger  to  them — that  Lord  Meath's  window- 
garden  scheme  is  intended  to  banish.  It  is  a 
branch  of  his  Metropolitan  Gardens'  Asso- 
.ciation,  with  which  we  are  all  so  happily 
familiar,  and  by  which  not  only  the  poor  have 
benefited,  but  every  Londoner,  for  to  its 
.energy  we  owe  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
irees,  seats,  fountains,  playgrounds,  and  open 
spaces  that  help  to  make  London  the  pleasant 
place  it  is  j  they  surprise  us  sometimes  in 
unexpected  and  most  unpromising  quarters. 
Now  it  is  going  to.  beautify  our  ugly 
streets.. 


On  July  6,  1904,  a  sub-committee  to  the 
association  was  appointed  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  who  has  done  much  to 
develop  a  taste  for  window-gardening  among 
the  poor  of  Spitalfields.  His  success  in  that 
district  decided  the  association  to  extend  the 
movement  widely.  To  use  their  own  words, 
the  committee  "  desire  to  encourage  the  grow- 
ing of  plants,  flowers,  and  creepers  outside 
windows,  in  order  to  brighten  the  aspect  and 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  streets  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  Metropolis."  This  branch 
of  the  association  will  commend  itself  to  all 
readers  of  The  Garden. 

Work  was  started  at  once ;  prizes  for 
window-garden  competitions  were  ofi'ered,  the 
results  being  so  successful  that  it  is  expected 
a  great  deal  more  will  be  done  this  year. 
Competitions  have  been  set  on  foot  in  a 
larger  number  of  local  centres;  local  societies, 
parochial  organisations,  schools,  and  other 
bodies  have  been  invited  to  compete.  Flower 
shows  are  already  arranged  to  be  held  at  the 
People's  Palace,  St.  Peter's,  Vauxhall,  St. 
Saviour's,  Hoxton,  St.  Saviour's,  Paddington, 
and  other  places.  Competitions  are  inaugu- 
rated at  the  Bermondsey  Settlement,  Spital- 
fields, South  Hackney,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal 
Green,  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  other 
districts ;  daily  the  lists  of  competitors 
increase. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  window-garden 
scheme  has  anything  new  about  it.  Much 
good  work  has  already  been  achieved  not 
only  at  Spitalfields,  but  at  Millwall  and  other 
places.  What  is  wanted  is  a  more  general 
recognition  of  the  people's  needs,  more 
interest,  more  help,  more  workers.  The 
amount  of  good  and  of  pleasure  the  scheme 
will  bring  about  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Gardening  and  a  love  for  flowers  comes 
naturally  to  most  poor  people.  Passing 
through  slum-land,  as  we  all  do  when  leaving 
the  great  metropolis  by  rail  in  any  direction, 
one  sees  the  most  pathetic  little  gardens  and 
attempts  at  gardening  on  dingy  window-sill 
and  parapet.  A  little  encouragement  and 
the  gift  of  suitable  plants  would  soon  result 
in  great  improvement.  Workers  among  the 
poor  are  quite  sure  of  this. 

All  who  enjoy  their  own  gardens  must 
desire  that  some  of  the  happiness  they  find 
in  them  could  be  passed  on  to  others.  To 
join  the  society  and  subscribe  is  an  easy  way 
of  helping,  and.a.go.ad;  one,  too  ;.  but  1  thinfc 


there  is  another  means  we  might  employ 
worthily  in  addition.  It  is  for  owners  of 
large  gardens  to  establish  a  rapport  between 
themselves  and  some  special  local  centre.  In 
this  way,  at  certain  seasons,  the  waste  plants 
of  the  rich  garden  could  find  a  better  desti- 
nation than  the  burn-heap  by  distribution 
among  the  poor.  Thus,  too,  special  needs 
can  be  provided  for  and  a  good  feeling 
established,  which  adds  tenfold  to  the 
pleasures  of  both  giving  and  receiving. 

The  headquarters  of  Lord  Meath's  associa- 
tion and  of  its  sub-committee  are  at  83, 
Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

Frances  A.  Bardswell. 


"BLANKET"     WEED     IN 
PONDS. 

I  RBGBET  that  the  sulphate  cure  for  "  Blanket " 
Weed  or  "Water  FlauDel"  has  not  proved  a 
complete  euecess  with  tne.  Eight  ponds,  all 
connected  by  narrow  channels,  and  about 
150  yards'  run  of  artificial  ditch  fed  with  water 
from  the  River  Colne  were  treated  with  the 
copper  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  1-50  grain  sulphate 
to  the  gallon  of  water.  The  stu£f  was  dissolved 
in  water  first  and  spraved  over  the  surface  with 
a  syringe.  The  "Water  Flannel"  changed 
colour  and  went  to  the  bottom  on  the  third  and 
fourth  succeeding  days,  and  remained  there  for 
some  time ;  but  fresh  inlets  of  water  from  the 
Colne  brought  more  "  Water  Flannel "  spores, 
and  these  grew  apace,  despite  the  copper  dressing. 
Hydrochalis  first  showed  the  influence  of  copper 
in  the  water.  Its  root-hairs  collapsed,  its  leaves 
shrivelled  ;  some  plants  assumed  the  winter 
resting  stage,  others  died  outright,  the  leaves 
shrivelling  badly.  A  week  after  the  spraying 
several  Nymphitas  began  to  look  unhappy,  the 
foliage  turning  yellow,  and  a  few  shedding  their 
leaves  entirely.  I  changed  the  water  frequently, 
agitating  it  as  much  as  was  possible  to  get  the 
copper  out  again  ;  but  several  Nympbseas  died 
within  a  month,  being  injured  by  a  kind  of  scald 
at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  top  layer  of 
mud.  The  failing  plants  were  rooted  out  and 
the  trouble  ceased,  and  has  not  recurred.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  chill,  for  the  weather  was 
delightfully  warm,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
river  was  not  materially  lower  than  that  of  the 
ponds.  There  was  no  sign  of  failing  health 
among  the  Nymphseas  before  the  copper  sulphate 
was  applied,  and  although  we  grow  now  about 
2,000  roots  of  Water  Lilies  in  the  original  as  well 
as  new  ponds  fed  by  the  same  river,  there  has 
been  no  similar  mishap.  I  think  the  copper 
sulphate  treatment  requires  to  be  used  very 
guardedly  where  the  rarer  water  plants  are 
grown,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  ponds  not 
connected  with  a  river  it  may  seive  its  purpose 
well. 

In  our  case  the  plants  su£fered  most  where  two 
tides  met,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  moving  water 
gathered  the  sulphate  and  deposited  it  in  the 
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pond  that  showed  greatest  disaster,  and  others  in 
lesser  degree.  The  water  is  changed  daily  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  when  the  sulphate  was 
applied,  the  dams  were  shut  down  to  retain  the 
treated  water  for  four  or  five  days.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  real  evidence  that  the  copper 
was  responsible  for  the  injury — some  other  agency 
may  have  been  at  work.  An  analysis  of  the 
water  made  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later 
revealed  no  trace  of  copper.  We  now  keep 
"  Water  Fiannel "  under  with  a  kind  of  shrimping 
net  made  of  Willesden  Scrim  canvas,  and  this 
answers  very  well.  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
courage others  from  making  experiments,  but 
thought  it  best  to  state  quite  fairly  what 
had  happened  here.  I  am  sure  that  the  u°e 
of  copper  sulphate  requires  the  greatest  care. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  action  on  the 
weed,  and  where  one  can  use  it  in  small  ponds  over 
which  one  can  control  the  water  supply,  such  as 
Captain  Reid  describes,  I  think  it  is  well  worth 
a  careful  trial ;  but  in  my  case,  where  we  have  a 
large  and  varied  collection  of  water  plants  with 
constantly  changing  water,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  conditions  are  suited  for  obtaining  the  benefit 
desired.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the 
nuisance  the  weed  is,  and  how  horribly  it 
disfigures  the  look  of  the  water  in  summer,  and 
we  must  all  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Captain  Reid 
for  bringing  the  matter  so  prominently  before 
the  readers  of  The  Garden. — R.  W.  Wallaob, 
Golchester. 


After  reading  the  comments  of  your  corre- 
spondent (June  16,  page  314)  upon  the  use  of 
copper  sulphate  for  clearing  ponds,  &o.,  of  Alg;e, 
I  took  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  original  reports 
of  the  American  experimenters.  I  quote  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Pleasure  Driveway 
and  Park  District  regarding  the  use  of  copper 
sulphate  in  a  park  lake.  The  report  runs  as 
follows :  "  The  custodian  reports  that  he  has 
used  21b.  of  copper  sulphate  in  a  pond  containing 
about  2,000,000  gallons  of  water  thickly  planted 
with  Water  Lilies  and  stocked  with  fish.  The 
surface  of  the  water  was  covered  with  a 
'  brownish  scum  '  (probably  Spirogyra).  A  few 
hours  after  the  application  of  the  sulphate  the 
scum  disintegrated  into  a  curdy  precipitate, 
which  remained  entangled  about  the  stems  of  the 
Water  Lilies.  After  waiting  for  several  days  for 
this  to  disappear,  and  observing  no  change,  he 
drew  off  the  water,  and,  after  cleaning  the  pond, 
refilled  it  with  fresh  water.  He  has  not  noticed 
any  growth  of  the  scum  since.  Neither  the  Water 
Lilies  nor  the  fish  were  affected  by  the  use  of  the 
sulphate.  In  another  pond,  with  no  Water  Lilies, 
but  bordered  with  Cat's-tails  and  aquatic  grasses, 
there  was  no  scum,  but  a  heavy  growth  of  a 
'  stringy  green  Moss.'  He  applied  copper  sulphate 
here  in  the  strength  at  first  of  lib.  to  1,000,000 
gallons  of  water,  and  later  considerably  stronger, 
but  noticed  no  efiect  either  on  the  Moss  or  the 
Cat's-tails."  The  general  tone  of  scores  of  reports 
from  engineers  goes  to  prove  quite  conclusively 
that  the  water  can  be  satisfactorily  cleared,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  water  can  be  safely  used  for 
drinking  purposes  when  the  sulphate  is  used 
about  the  rate  of  lib.  to  1,000,000  gallons.  It 
would  appear  that  the  water  may  be  safely  used  for 
the  watering  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  cultivated 
plants.  Of  course,  it  is  important  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  used  in  weighing  out  the 
quantities  and  calculating  the  volume  of  water  to 
be  operated  upon. — Thomas  Hacking,  Bigods 
Hall. 


WISTARIAS. 

Wistaria  brachybotrys. — There  is  an  enormous 
specimen  of  this  Wistaria  in  the  garden  of  the 
Villa  Freeman  at  Nice.  It  entirely  covers  an  old 
Olive  tree  and  flowers  with  a  profusion  that  even 
surpasses  W.  sinensis.  The  colouring  of  the 
whole  flower  is  stronger  than  in  any  other 
Wistaria,  and  the  lemon  yellow  eye  at  the  bottom 
of    the    standard    is    much    more    pronounced. 


Though  less  elegant  in  habit  than  W.  chinensis, 
it  is  a  really  fine  climber,  and  not  only  flowers 
later  even  than  W.  multijuga,  but  is  much  more 
lasting,  the  individual  flowers  being  more  solid  in 
texture. 

W.  midtijiiga  alba  is  not  nearly  so  fine  a  thing 
as  the  type,  and  is  far  less  beautiful  than  the 
white  form  of  W.  chinensis,  which  has  such  long 
flower-spikes  as  to  put  the  white  form  of 
multijuga  to  shame.  Aa  it  flowers  three  weeks 
later  than  W.  chinensis  it  is  worth  a  place  on  a 
warm  wall,  but  it  grows  so  very  strongly  that  it 
takes  years  before  it  settles  down  to  a  free- 
flowering  habit.     The  double-flowered  form  of 

W,  chinensis  should  never  be  grown  where  rain 
or  dew  can  touch  the  flowers.  The  least  mois- 
ture causes  the  heavy  double  blossoms  to  fall  and 
destroys  the  beauty  of  the  long  racemes.  Having 
never  sf  en  it  In  any  beauty  in  England,  I  do  not 
know  if  it  ever  shows  its  real  character  out  of 
doors,  but  under  the  shelter  of  a  warm  verandah 
it  should  do  itself  justice  when  its  excessive 
vigour  of  growth  has  settled  down  to  more  free- 
fliwerlng  conditions  ;  it  Is  then  like  long  bunches 
of  double  Parma  Violets.  E.  H.  Woodall. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 
JULY. 

HOW    TO    BUD    ROSES. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  PrUe  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  /or  the  best  essa>/s  on  "  How  to 
Biul  Jioses." ' 

Practical  information  clearly  stated  is  desired. 
The  essay  should  be  accompanied  by  a  few 
sketches  to  show  how  the  work  is  performed. 

The  remarks  (limited  to  1  50(1  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
July  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners may  compete  ;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 

NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  10.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Sum- 
mer Show,  Holland  Park  (two  days)  ;  Gloucester, 
Southend-on-Sea  (two  flays),  and  Wolverhampton 
(three  days)  Rose  Shows. 

July  11. — Formby,  Helensburgh,  and  Thornton 
Heath  Rose  Shows  ;  Shefiield  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Meeting  ;  Redhill  and  Notts  (two  days) 
Shows. 

July  12. — Brentwood,  Eltham,  Potter's  Bar, 
Chipping  Norton,  and  Woodbridge  Rose  Shows. 


Holland  House  Gardens.— On   the 

first  day  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
summer  show  (Tuesday  next)  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Holland  House  will,  by  kind  permis- 
sion of  Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester,  be  open  to 
visitors  to  the  show.  They  will  remain  open 
from  2  p.m.  to  7  p.m.,  the  money  received  being 
given  to  the  gardening  charities. 

W^ater-coloup  drawingrs  ot  the 
Riviera  and  the  Thames.— A  very 
interesting  exhibition   of  water-colour  drawings 


of  the  Riviera  and  the  Thames,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Stevens,  may  be  seen  at  the  Uoti  Gallery, 
35,  New  Bond  Street.  There  are  many  charming 
scenes  on  the  Thames  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  garden  flowers  painted  by  Mrs.  Stevens 
have  that  freshness  and  vigour  which  we  admire 
so  much  in  this  artist's  work.  It  is  an  exhibi- 
tion that  should  be  seen  by  all  lovers  of  Eoglish 
gardens,  and  those  who  also  know  the  sunny 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

MP.  W^ood's  exhibit  at  the  York 

Show. — In  our  report  ot   the    York  Gala  we 
omitted  to  mention  the  award  of  a  silver  medal        i 
to  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Boston  Spa,  R.S.O.,  Yorks,  for       I 
the  interesting  group  of  alpine  plants,  &c.,  shown 
on  rockwork. 

The  W^olvephampton  Flopal  Fete. 

The  eighteenth  annual  floral  and  musical  feCe  is 
announced  to  take  place  in  the  West  Park  on  the 
lOch,  11th,  and  r2th  inst.,  when  a  most  attractive 
and  varied  programme  is  offered  to  visitors. 
The  pirk  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  holding  of  such  I 
a  carnival,  and  is  of  itself  well  worth  a  visit,  1 
the  many  acres  of  well  cultured  and  flower- 
bedecked  grounds  being  now  in  the  best  of 
condition.  Facilities  for  visiting  the  fete  are 
provided  by  the  railway  companies  by  the  issue 
of  cheap  tickets  by  any  ordinary  train,  and 
half-day  excursion  bookings  on  the  second  and 
third  days. 

Quekettia  Jenmani.— The  interesting 

little  Orchid  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt., 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  12ch  ult.  is  an  addition  to  a  genus  which 
has  been  regarded  as  monotypic.  The  species 
upon  which  it  was  founded  is  Q  microscopica, 
with  tiny  inconspicuous  flowers,  that  under  the 
microscope  have  a  beautiful  appearance,  owing  to 
the  number  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  termed 
raphides,  contained  in  the  cells.  This  Orchid 
does  not  appear  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Kew 
Hand  L'st,  but  it  has  been  in  cultivation  since 
1837,  and  was  included  in  Loddiges'  collection  at 
Hackney  shortly  after  that  dale.  Though  sug- 
gestive of  a  Pleurothallis  in  general  appearance, 
it  is  related  to  loncpsis,  and  included  in  the 
Vandese.  How  far  the  diminutive  Q.  Jenmani 
agrees  with  the  other  species  in  the  peculiar 
character  mentioned  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  determine  ;  but  perhaps  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
or  Mr.  White  could  give  some  information  upon 
the  point.  The  generic  name  was  erroneously 
printed  Tuckettia  in  The  Garden  of  the  23rd 
ult. — L  Castle. 

Captep's  double   blue  Lobelia.— 

What  a  splendid  decorative  plant  this  new 
double-flowered  blue  Lobelia  makes.  A  short 
time  ago  in  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.'s  nurseries  at 
Forest  Hill  we  saw  a  large  number  of  plants 
growing  in  pots,  but  so  even  had  the  plants 
grown  that  the  pots  were  hardly  visible.  Buds 
and  flowers  are  most  abundant,  and  we  can  well 
imagine  what  a  fine  sight  the  plants  in  full 
bloom  must  have  been.  Other  plants  for  which 
the  firm  of  Carter  and  Co.  is  famous  were  finely 
represented.  Even  the  Cinerarias  were  not  yet 
over  owing  to  the  late  season,  and  we  were  able 
to  note  the  many  remarkably  fine  and  varied 
colours  that  are  typical  of  Carter's  strain  of 
Cinerarias.  The  Calceolarias,  too,  were  very 
fine  as  visitors  to  the  Temple  Show  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing.  Of  these  valuable  green, 
house  plante  Messrs.  Carter  possess  a  strain  that 
is  uncommonly  good.  We  were  struck  with  the 
plants  of  Schizanthus  which  were  In  full  bloom. 
There  are  few  more  valuable  decorative  plants 
than  the  Schizanthus.  Well  -  grown  plants, 
such  as  we  saw  at  Forest  Hill,  gave  a  good 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  Schizanthus  when 
properly  treated.  Messrs.  Carter  also  have  4 
collection  of  tuberous  Begonias  that  comprises 
varieties  of  great  merit.  Some  of  the  newest 
varieties  are  as  perfect  in  form  as  a  Camellia  or 
Rose  bud,  while  the  shades  of  colour  through 
which  the^  raoge  are  indescribable. 
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A  Norfolk  garden. — The  inhabitants  of 
Norwich  last  year  had  the  pleasure  on  several 
Sundays  of  walking  about  the  beautiful  gardens 
and  grounds  of  Louis  Tillett,  Efq.,  M.P.  for  the 
city,  at  his  residence,  The  Cottage,  Old  Catton. 
He  has  just  announced  that  each  Sanday  after- 
noon till  further  notice  the  same  privilege  will 
be  extended.  Mr.  F.  Williams,  the  gardener, 
keeps  the  herbaceous  and  Hose  borders  in  first- 
rate  condition,  and  these  and  other  flowers  are  a 
source  of  much  admiration  from  time  to  time. 
Mr.  Wilfred  Tillett  gives  visitors  much  interest- 
ing information  about  the  plants  and  shrubs. 

Senecio     auplculatisslmus.  —  The 

genus  Senecio  is  a  most  extensive  one,  as  the 
number  of  species  it  contains  can  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  and  botanists  have  now  swept  into  it 
other  genera  that  were  formerly  kept  distinct. 
Even  our  old  garden  friends  the  Cinerarias  are 
now  placed  in  the  same  genus  as  the  ubiquitous 
Groundsel.  The  species  under  notice,  Senecio 
auriculatissimus,  which  has  been  several  times 
exhibited  of  late,  reminds  one  of  a  golden-flowered 
Cineraria,  with  blossoms  about  an  inch  across. 
They  are,  as  in  the  other  kinds,  borne  in  flattened 
clusters.  Though  this  Senecio  can  be  grown  as 
a  comparatively  dwarf  plant,  it  will,  when 
growing  freely,  develop  quite  a  climbing  or 
rambling  habit,  and  as  a  pillar  plant  for  the 
greenhouse  it  is  decidedly  attractive  and  most 
uncommon.     A  native  of  Central  Africa,  Senecio 


THB  DAWSON  BOSK  IN  THE  BOSK  DELL  AT  KBW,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
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auriculatissimus  has  been  grown  in  this  country 
since  1898.  In  conjunction  with  some  of  the 
garden  varieties  of  Cineraria,  it  may  in  the  hands 
of  the  hybridist  possibly  give  rise  to  a  distinct 
race,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  in  this 
way  has  yet  been  raised.  Even  if  this  is  the  case, 
it  still  stands  out  as  an  easily-grown,  free-flower- 
ing, and  pretty  greenhouse  plant. — H.  P. 

Rhododendrons  in  Hyde  Park. 

Lovers  of  these  beautiful  evergreen  flowering 
shrubs  who  visit  Hyde  Park  at  this  period  of  the 
year  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  rich  and 
attractive  displays  of  it  made  annually  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nurseries,  Woking. 
The  shrubs  grow  with  as  much  vigour  and 
luxuriance  in  many  sandy  loams  as  they  do  in 
peat,  almost  any  loamy  soil,  free  from  lime  or 
chalk,  being  suitable  for  them,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  leaf-mould  or  any  fibrous  material, 
such  as  the  parings  of  pasture  land.  It  may  be  of 
practical  interest  to  give  the  names  of  some  of  the 
many  fine  varieties  at  present  in  flower,  keeping 
each  colour  distinct.  Blush  and  White :  Probably 
the  most  beautiful  hardy  white  Rhododendron 
grown  is  Mrs.  John  Clutton  ;  Album  elegans, 
blush,  changing  to  white,  fine  shape  ;  Picturatum, 
cream  colour,  with  a  chocolate  blush,  distinct  and 
very  showy;  caerulescens,  blush  ;  delicatissimum, 
blush,  or  rather  white,  changing  to  pink ; 
delieatum,  blush,  changing  to  white,  with  a 
distinct  brown  spot,  fine  habit ;  Mme.  Carvalho, 
blush,  changing  to  pure  white; 
Minnie,  blush  white,  spotted 
with  chocolate,  a  distinct 
flower ;  Snowflake,  pure  white 
fine  conical  truss,  a  beautiful 
variety ;  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught,  white,  yellow  spots, 
very  showy.  Rose:  Stella, 
pale  rose,  with  an  intense 
chocolate  blush ;  Lady  Eleanor 
Cathcart,  pale  rose,  spotted 
chocolate  ;  Soipio,  rose,  with 
a  fine  deep  spot ;  Mrs.  Charles 
Leaf,  rose,  light  centre  ;  Lord 
John  Russell,  pale  rose,  in- 
tensely spotted,  good  habit; 
Kate  Waterer,  rose,  yellow 
centre,  very  showy  ;  govani- 
anum,  pale  rose,  this  has  an 
additional  claim  to  notice 
because  the  flowers  are  sweetly 
scented;  Marchioness  of 
Lansdowne,  pale  rose,  with 
an  intense  black  spot,  one  of 
the  most  distinct  varieties. 
Crimson  and  Scarlet :  Michael 
Waterer,  crimson,  spotted, 
fine ;  J.  Marshall  Brooks, 
rich  scarlet,  with  a  bronze 
spot,  distinct;  James  Macin- 
tosh, rosy  scarlet,  fine  truss  ; 
John  Waterer,  dark  crimson, 
free  flowerer,  magenta  ;  Sigis- 
mund  Rucker,  richly  spotted, 
a  most  distinct  kind,  purple  ; 
Nero,  fine  dark  rosy  purple, 
richly  spotted;  Charles 
Thorold,  purple,  greenish 
yellow  centre.  Mauve :  Fas- 
tuosum  flore-pleno,  immense 
trusses  of  double  flowers,  lilac ; 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Holford,  rich  salmon 
truss,  a  large  and  beautiful 
flower.  P(nA;.'Conce8Sum,  clear 
pink,  light  centre,  a  beautiful 
flower ;  Mrs.  John  Walter, 
light  centre,  edged  pink, 
peach  ;  Lady  Clementina  Mit- 
ford,  deeper  margin,  French 
grey  ;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lade,  deeper 
centre,  a  fine  flower. — Qoo. 

The    Rose    Dell    at 

Kew. — Visitors  to  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kaw,  at  this  flowery 
season    of    the    year    should 


not  miss  the  beautiful  Rose  dell  near  the 
Pagoda.  It  is  not  easily  seen,  as  it  is  hidden 
away,  and  one  must  be  told  where  it  is  to 
discover  it.  Once  in  this  retreat,  one  is  able 
to  realise  the  great  value  of  The  Dawson,  Flora, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Una,  Carmine  Pillar,  and  many 
other  free-growing  sorts  for  making  brave  masses 
of  growth  and  bloom.  As  we  have  already 
described  this  dell  a  fuller  description  is  un- 
necessary. 

Annual  report  of  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden  Syndicate.— The  fol- 
lowing notes  are  extracted  from  the  report :  "  The 
Botanic  Garden  has  again  provided  work  during 
the  winter,  under  the  scheme  initiated  by  Mrs. 
Somerset,  for  men  of  known  respectability  in 
need  of  employment.  Over  £200  have  been  sub- 
scribed, chiefly  by  members  of  the  University, 
and  the  labour  contributed  has  proved  of  great 
value  in  certain  kinds  of  work.  On  January  18 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Lynch  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
botanical  science  in  the  University  as  curator  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  since  1879.  In  the  past  year 
the  curator  was  awarded  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  in  Horticulture  bv  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  During  1905  812  plants,  8,180 
bulbs  and  3,566  packets  of  seeds  have  been 
received,  while  1936  plants  and  6  015  packets  of 
seeds  have  been  distributed.  Mr.  E.  Allard, 
formerly  foreman  of  the  indoor  department,  has 
raised  a  handsome  Nepenthes  (N.  Veitchii  x 
Curtisii)  bearing  fine  pitchers.  A  Sarracenia  (S. 
variolaris  x  Drummondi)  has  been  raised  by  the 
curator,  which  seems  of  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  flowers  of  the  several  plants  are  not 
intermediate  in  colour,  but  either  yellow  or  red 
like  one  or  other  of  the  parents.  It  is  proposed 
to  exhibit  these  hybrids  at  the  International 
Conference  on  Plant  Breeding  which  is  to  be  held 
in  London  in  August.  A  thousand  Willow 
cuttings  have  been  given  to  the  Midlands  Re- 
afiforesting  Association,  by  whom  good  work  is 
being  done  in  the  planting  of  the  waste  heaps 
which  disfigure  the  Black  Country.  It  is  found 
that  moisture-loving  species  are  often  the  most 
successful.  The  number  of  specimens  supplied 
for  botanical  purposes  during  the  year  amounted 
to  81,146." 

Gardens  at  King  Edward  VII. 
Sanatorium     for     consumption.— 

The  opening  of  King  Edward  VII.  Sanatorium 
on  the  13th  inst.  was  an  event  not  lightly  to  be 
passed  over,  for  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  grace  of 
God  the  work  done  here  will  strike  the  deadliest 
blow  against  consumption  that  it  has  yet  received 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  buildings 
stand  in  grounds  of  151  acres,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  laid  out  in  gardens.  These  lie  open  to 
the  south  and  west,  and  on  the  north  and  east 
are  sheltered  by  rising  ground  and  a  fine  old  wood 
of  Scotch  Fir.  There  is  a  long  frontage  of  some 
700  feet,  overlooking  the  South  Downs,  and  the 
whole  stands  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  from  which  in  some  winds  there  is 
a  delicious  breeze.  Only  those  who  saw  the  acres 
that  surround  the  building,  while  all  was  in  the 
rough,  can  appreciate  the  order  and  symmetry 
that  now  prevail.  Many  of  us  are  fairly  good  at 
altering  or  improving  grounds  when  once  laid 
out,  but  creation  is  a  different  matter.  A  year 
ago,  and  the  walk  of  a  mile  or  so  through  dense 
woodland  ended  in  a  startling  scene  ;  gangs  of 
workmen  and  engineers,  piles  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  heaps  of  stone,  iron,  tiles,  pipes, 
machinery,  and  felled  timber,  together  with  the 
half-bnilt  range  of  buildings — about  the  size  of  a 
small  village— all  surrounded  closely  by  the 
thicket  of  trees,  not  one  of  which  was  allowed  to 
be  cut  down  except  just  enough  to  make  room 
for  workmen.  Miss  Jekyll's  has  been  the  mind 
that,  so  far  as  the  grounds  are  concerned,  has 
evolved  order  from  chaos,  and  cheerfulness  from 
gloom.  It  is  plain  that  the  dominant  ideas  of 
the  modem  sanatorium  have  been  grasped  by  this 
accomplished  lady  ;  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it, 
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sunshine  and  cheerful  surroundings — these  have 
been  won  by  her  from  the  heart  of  the  wood. 
The  cutting  down   of  very   many   trees — Pine, 
Birch,  and  Oak — has  opened  out  wide  spaces  for 
lawns    and    beds   and  terraces.      These    spread 
broadly  before  the  sweeping  wings  of  the  south 
block  that  is  designed  for  the  use  of  patients  ; 
easy  shallow  steps  slope  downwards  from  terrace 
to  terrace  till  the  garden  is  lost  in  woodland, 
through  which  paths  are  cut  among  the  scented 
Pine  trees  leading  to  depths  of  shadow.     Terraces 
are  banked  up  by  walls  of  native  atone,  and  the 
interstices  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  stone  steps, 
are  filled   with  rock  plants  already  blooming. 
They  have  caught  hold  at  once,  for  they  are  in 
their  element.     No  less  than  9,000  yards  of  dry 
walling  support  the    different    plateaux.      The 
whole  face  of  the  walls  is  planted,  and  in  two  or 
three  years'  time  should  form  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  interesting  wall  gardens  in  England. 
Gentle  work  in  the  open  air  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
jected treatment ;   such  work  will  be  found  in 
the  care  of  the  plants  on  the  rock  walls  and  in 
the  many  flower  borders  on  the  flats.     The  first 
visitor  to  enjoy  these  gardens  is  a  greenfinch, 
who  has  built  her  nest  and  is  bringing  up  her 
family  in  a  niche  among  the  stones  and  plants  of 
a  warm   south  wall.      In  the  borders  near  the 
house  one  notices   the  generous  distribution  of 
health-giving  aromatic  herbaceous  shrubs,  such 
as     Rosemary,    Lavender,    Southernwood,    and 
Santolina  (Lavender  Cotton).      Pot    herbs    are 
placed  in  a  convenient  hollowing  out  of  a  wall, 
reached  easily  from  the  kitchens.     The  soil  of 
these   grounds  ia  poor,   and  so    far  only   such 
plants  are  found  in  it  as  will  grow  easily  and 
happily.      In  every  arrangement  the  art  of  so 
planting  as  to  give  present  efiect,  while  leaving 
room  for  better  things  to  grow  in  time,  is  fol- 
lowed.— Frances  A.  Bardswell. 
Habpatithus   pratensis.— I   observe 

your  note  of  Habranthus  pratensis  from  the 
North.  I  bought  a  plant  in  1879,  after  seeing 
the  plate  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XIV.,  and  it 
grew  in  my  London  home  some  years,  and  was 
brought  here,  and  though  it  always  throws  up 
foliage  has  not  bloomed  more  than  three  or  four 
times.  This  year  it  has  bloomed  and  come  up 
-very  strong,  though  the  root  is  entirely  covered 
with  Lithospermum  proatratum,  and  the  maas  of 
Gentian  Blue,  in  flower  exactly  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  Habranthua  throwing  up  in  the 
centre  its  scarlet  blooms,  was  very  effective.  It 
is  nearer  scarlet  than  your  plate  taken  from  Mr. 
Nelson's  garden,  which  is  very  orange,  but 
perhaps  the  plate  has  changed  its  colour  some- 
what.— J.  R.  D. ,  Beigate. 
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A    FEW    RARE    PINKS. 

[  ANY  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers 
belong  to  the  Fink  family,  but  none 
are  more  so  than  the  many  dwarf 
alpine  or  rock  Pinks.  There  are 
about  100  kinds  of  Pink,  but  their 
general  growth  ia  much  the  aame  ; 
that  ia  to  say,  they  all  have  tufta  of  narrow  grass- 
like  foliage  and  starry  flowers,  produced  singly  or 
in  clusters,  and  there  is  also  little  variety  in  the 
colouring  of  the  flowers. 

DiANTHua  Knappii  ia  the  better  known  of  the 
two  yellow-flowered  Pinks.  It  is  straggling  in 
growth  and  apt  to  bloom  itself  to  death  unless  due 
precautions  are  taken.  The  foliage  is  aomewhat 
scanty,  and  the  thin  flaccid  leaves  are  especially 
a  prey  to  slugs.  The  flowers,  produced  in 
clustered  heads,  1  inch  to  2  inches  across,  are  of 
a  beautiful  clear  yellow  colour,  which  consti- 
tutes the  entire  charm  of  this  rather  rare  species. 
The  height  of  well-grown  plants  rarely  exceeds 
1  foot,  and  from  three  or  four  to  well  over  a 
dozen  cluatera  of  flowers  may  be  produced  on  a 
single  plant.  With  the  help  of  artificial  fertili- 
sation a  fair  quantity  of  seeds  may  be  secured  ; 


also  the  plant  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
struck  in  the  usual  way. 

D.  PUBESOENS,  a  native  of  Greece,  ia  the  only 
other  Pink  with  yellow  flowers  that  I  know  of. 
It  ia  not  so  pleasing  as  the  last  named,  and  haa 
aomewhat  amaller  flowers  in  more  compact  heads. 
It  ia  a  deairable  plant  for  its  distinct  colouring. 

There  is  a  fine  chance  for  hybridisera  to  pro- 
duce a  race  of  alpine  mule  Pinks  which  embrace 
all  the  beautiful  shades  of  rose,  scarlet,  terra- 
cotta, and  yellow  which  we  find  among  the 
floriata'  Carnationa.  Another  Pink  which  intend- 
ing hybridisera  would  do  well  to  pay  attention  to 
ia  the 

Cinnabar  Pink  (D.  cinnabarinus),  which  was 
introduced  from  Thessaly,  a  large  province  of 
ancient  Greece,  in  1888.  "The  colour  of  the  flowers 
ia  unique.  If  one  can  imagine  a  vivid  and  rich 
but  somewhat  delicate  brick-red  colour,  slightly 
suffused  with  orange-salmon,  we  shall  have  in 
mind  some  approximate  idea  of  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  this  kind.  The  plant  somewhat 
resembles  D.  cruentus  in  growth,  forming  a  rather 
woody  rootstock,  with  tufts  of  long  grass  like 
leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour,  while  the  flower- 
stems  grow  about  1  foot  high  and  bear  several 
flowers  over  1  inch  across.  I  believe  the  plant  is 
quite  hardy  ;  the  only  dangers  to  guard  against 
are  those  mentioned  as  often  proving  fatal  to 
U.  Knappii,  namely,  slugs,  &o.,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  plants  to  exhaust  themselves  by  over- 
blooming.  Seeds  are  readily  produced,  and 
cuttings  are  easily  struck  when  obtainable,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  several  fine  Pinks,  it  is  necessary 
to  sacrifice  the  flowers  in  order  to  ensure  a  supply. 
It  is,  I  believe,  impossible  to  procure  this  rare 
Cinnabar  Pink  from  the  trade,  with  but  one 
exception,  the  true  plant  being  apparently 
unknown  to  nurserymen,  who  supply  forms  of 
D.  csesius  bearing  its  name.     The 

AmooR  Pink  is  another  rare  kind,  with  flowers 
of  an  unusual  shade  of  colour,  but  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  plant  is  a  native  of  Southern  Russia, 
reaches  a  height  of  6  inches,  and  haa  blooms  of  a 
rare  shade  of  rose-violet,  I  cannot  say  much 
about  it. 

Besides  the  four  Pinks  of  unusual  colour  above 
mentioned,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  one 
or  two  better  -  known  plants  of  acknowledged 
garden  value,  which  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  hybridist  when  selecting  his  subjects  to 
work  upon. 

D.  NEOLECTDS  18,  undisputably,  the  best  of  the 
alpine  Pinks  in  cultivation.  It  forma  dense 
cushions  of  deep  green  needle-like  foliage,  which 
is  smothered  in  summer  with  masses  of  rich 
oarmine-rose  flowers,  often  I5  inches  across,  and 
produced  singly  on  stems  from  1  inch  to  3  inches 
long.  Inferior  sorts  are,  however,  often  sent  out 
for  profit.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  true 
plant  is  the  charming  shade  of  buff  to  be  aeen  on 
the  underside  of  the  petals.  This  lends  addi- 
tional beauty  to  an  already  excellent  plant  In 
the  Ness  Nuraeriea  I  have  particularly  noticed 
a  form  of  D.  negleotus  which  produces  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  annual  growth  distinct  pale 
golden  yellow  leaves.  This  feature,  however,  is 
not  permanent,  although  recurring  annually 
on  the  same  plants  and  their  progeny,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  assume  a  normal  tint. 
D.  neglectns  ia  aa  hardy  and  as  good  a  grower  as 
the  native  Cheddar  Pink,  and  for  this  reason, 
combined  with  its  excellent  habit  and  fine  flower 
colouring,  should  be  more  grown  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  will,  doubtlese,  prove  a  first-rate 
subject  for  crosa-fertilisation, 

D.  ALPiNDS  doea  not  grow  so  well,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  its  value,  both  for  the  last- 
named  purpose  and  aa  a  rock  plant  where  its 
requirements  are  understood.  Producing  large, 
rich,  rose-coloured  flowers,  prettily  besprinkled 
with  crimson  spots,  in  large  quantities  over  a 
considerable  period,  it  has  proved  excellent  as  a 
breeder  in  the  fine  new  hybrid  D.  x  callalpinus, 
aa  well  as  in  the  hybrid  or  seedling  forms  which 
are  in  commerce  under  the  names  D.  a.  grandi- 
florua,  hybridus,  superbus,  &o. 


Other  fine  Pinks  are  D.  superbus,  a  delightfully 
fragrant  Pink  with  rich  rose-coloured  flowers 
prettily  laciniated,  and  the  native  species,  D. 
csesius  and  D.  deltoides.  In  a  large  batch  of 
seedlings  of  the  Maiden  Pink  I  have  noticed 
several  really  excellent  forma  with  flowers  of 
vivid  colouring,  qualities  which  need  only  to  be 
brought  out.  Remarkable  as  this  beautiful  plant 
is  in  the  freedom  with  which  its  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, to  say  nothing  of  its  hardineaa  and  elegant 
habit,  it  aeems  strange  that  so  far  nothing  has 
been  attempted  to  unite  those  qualities  with 
others,  not  leas  deairable,  possessed  by  other 
members  of  the  family  ;  to  wit,  fragrance  and 
size  of  flower.     Of  the 

Cheddar  Pink  it  is  needless  to  say  much.  It 
ia  one  of  our  best  dwarf  border  plants,  but  one 
might,  perhaps,  express  a  desire  to  see  it  used  in 
the  production  of  hybrids,  to  which  would  doubt- 
less be  contributed  the  vigorous  habit  and  hand- 
some glaucous  foliage. 

D.  Frbynii  is  a  charming  little  Pink.  The 
entire  plant  is  under  2  inches  in  height,  of  densely 
tufted  habit,  and  bears  flowers  of  a  pretty  rose 
tint,  tinged  with  lilac.  Usually  one  dislikes 
rosy  lilac-coloured  flowers,  but  in  the  case  of  this 
dainty  introduction  of  Max  Leichtlin's  the  anti- 
pathy is  forgotten  in  admiration  of  the  general 
effect.  Closely  allied,  and  probably  only  a  form 
of  the  last-named  kind, 

D.  MicROLEPis  is  another  miniature  Pink  which 
proves  a  source  of  perennial  delight  to  lovers  of 
hardy  plants.  The  flowers  are  paler  in  the 
ground  colour  of  the  petals,  but  each  segment  ia 
prettily  spotted  with  rose.  Each  flower  is  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  is  regularly 
serrated  at  the  edges. 

D.  ORANATiooa  is  of  quite  a  different  type,  and 
approaches  the  Maiden  Pink  in  habit.  It  forms 
dense  tufts  of  short,  spiny  leaves,  from  which  the 
slender,  wiry  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  S  inches 
or  9  inches,  bearing  two  or  three  rosy  flowers. 
It  is  somewhat  like  the  dainty  Coat  Flower 
(Tunica  Saxifraga),  or  it  may  be  said  to  emulate 
a  miniature  Gypsophila. 

Neston,  Cheshire.  E.  HoRTON. 
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MILDEW    ON    ROSES. 
(Continued  from   page   335.) 

Remedies  for  Mildew. 
N  The  Garden  for  .June  25,  1904,  I  penned 
a  note  on  this  subject  as  follows  :  "  Used 
properly  sulphide  of  potassium  is  a  perfect 
remedy  for  mildew,  and  also  a  very  cheap 
one.  The  way  to  apply  it  is  to  make  a 
solution  of  hot  soapy  water,  and  to  drop 
into  it  some  pieces  of  the  sulphide,  which  will 
quickly  dissolve.  Keep  stirring  the  mixture  and 
adding  the  sulphide  until  the  water  becomea 
bright  green.  I  put  thie  mixture  in  my  Vermorel 
Knapsack  Sprayer,  using  the  finest  nozzle,  and  I 
have  yet  to  come  across  a  case  of  Rose  mildew 
which  it  will  not  immediately  check,  and,  pro- 
vided it  ia  taken  in  hand  early  in  the  season, 
eventually  cure.  Half  an  ounce  or  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  sulphide  of  potassium  to  two  gallons  of 
water  is  the  quantity  recommended  by  most 
authorities  for  this  purpose,  but  I  advise  my 
roaarian  friends  to  adopt  my  plan  and  use  the 
mixture  considerably  stronger.  It  will  save  them 
much  trouble  by  effecting  an  almoat  immediate 
cure  at  the  beginning,  and  do  no  harm  to  the 
plants  whatever." 

Since  this  was  written  quite  a  number  of 
roaarians  have  sent  me  their  testimony  as  to  the 
efficaciousness  of  this  treatment,  and  giving 
instances  where  it  had  completely  cured  long- 
standing cases  of  mildew.  Others  have  written 
saying  that  they  had  found  it  a  palliative  only 
and  not  a  real  remedy  ;  while  as  an  antithesis  a 
few  have  reported  that  they  have  not  found  it  of 
any  use  at  all.     How  are  these  differencea  of 
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testimony  to  be  reconciled  ?  I 
think  myself  that  with  insecticides 
their  curative  power  greatly  depends 
upon  the  methods  employed  in 
handling  them,  as  well  as  the  time 
of  application.  The  majority  of 
rosarians,  I  fear,  never  think  about 
spraying  for  mildew  until  the  pest 
has  actually  put  in  an  appearance. 
This,  as  1  shall  presently  show,  is  a 
serious  mistake.  With  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  mildew  retires  into 
its  winter  form,  when  it  appears  as 
dirty  brown  marks  on  the  stems 
and  leaves.  In  this  state  neither 
frost  nor  any  fungicide  can  harm 
it.  Nevertheless,  even  while  it  is 
in  this  dormant  condition  the 
rosarian  still  has  a  powerful  weapon 
of  attack  left.  Before  earthing  up 
or  protecting  the  plants  scrupulous 
care  should  be  taken  to  collect  all 
fallen  leaves,  and  those  remaining 
on  the  plants  should  be  cut  oflf  and 
the  whole  of  them  burnt.  Of  course 
such  a  method  of  procedure  involves 
an  amount  of  labour  which  may 
appear  unnecessary  to  some ;  but 
drastic  diseases  require  drastic  treat- 
ment, and  a  plantation  of  mildewed 
Roses  is  such  an  eyesore  that 
nothing  seems  too  much  trouble  to 
try  and  effect  a  cure.  But  there  are 
still  the  stems  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  it  is  often  the  case  that  these 
harbour  far  more  of  the  fungus 
during  the  winter  than  the  leaves.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  with  some  climbing  Roses,  such 
as  Blairii  No.  2,  &o.  With  the  advent  of  mild, 
warm  weather  the  perithecium  (which  is  the  term 
applied  to  the  winter  receptacle  of  the  spore  cells) 
bursts,  and  begins  to  discharge  spore  cells,  which 
in  turn  set  free  the  spores.  On  warm  walls  this 
process  has  been  known  to  take  place  as  early  as 
February,  but  unless  the  weather  is  particularly 
unkind  it  more  usually  happens  during  April 
and  May.  The  point  to  be  emphasised  is  that 
mildew  is  then  at  its  most  vulnerable  state,  and 
if  I  can  only  persuade  my  brother  rosarians  to 
spray  their  plants  with  sulphide  of  potassium 
directly  they  have  finished  pruning,  and  to  con- 
tinue doing  so  at  intervals  throughout  the  season 
they  will  find  that  the  fungicide  will  not  let  the 
disease  make  much  headway,  even  if  it  does  not 
entirely  obliterate  it.  I  have  myself  cured  the 
most  obstinate  cases,  so  that  my  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  sulphide  of  potassium  is  not  easily  ! 
shaken.  But  let  me  say  at  once  that  it  is  of  little 
avail  to  start  spraying  when  the  disease  has  the 
plants  completely  in  its  grip. 

Ltsol  as  a  Remedy. 

But  since  last  season  two  other  remedies  have 
been  strongly  advocated  in  The  Garden,  and  it 
certainly  behoves  rosarians  to  give  each  of  them 
a  most  careful  trial.  Lysol,  which  was  so 
strongly  recommended  by  Dr^  O'Donel  Browne  in 
the  number  for  December  16  last,  is  not  an 
entirely  new  remedy  to  me,  as  I  first  saw  it  men- 
tioned some  time  ago  in  the  interesting  catalogue 
of  that  eminent  French  rosarian  M.  Pierre  Guillot. 
However,  I  had  never  thought  of  giving  it  a  trial 
until  the  appearance  of  Dr.  O'Donel  Browne's 
interesting  note.  Briefly,  Lysol  is  a  powerful 
disinfectant,  manufactured  and  patented  by 
Messrs.  Schillke  and  Mayr  of  Hamburg, 
Germanv.  and  whose  London  address  is  9  and 
10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  E.G.  The  bottle  which  I 
purchased  for  Is.  6  3.  contains  500  grammes, 
and  is  fitted  with  a  measure,  but  it  may  be 
obtained  in  larger  bottles,  and  also  in  one  gallon 
tins  at  183.  each. 

The  other  remedy  which  has  received  com- 
mendation is  known  as  the  Mo-Effic  Mildew 
Destroyer,  and  this  also  I  am  giving  a  careful  test. 
The  cost  of  this  fungicide,  if  purchased  by  the 
gallon,  is  12j.  6d.,  carriage  paid.  The  strength  of 
this  preparation  allows  of  it  being  diluted  1  in  100, 
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or,  in  other  words,  one  pint  will  make  12^  gallons 
when  mixed  with  rain-water.  In  an  instructive 
booklet  issued  by  the  manufacturers  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance of  starting  to  spray  or  syringe  for  mildew 
as  soon  as  the  new  growths  make  their  appearance. 

Another  remedy,  which  is  in  frequent  use  on 
the  Continent,  is  known  as  the  Weber  solution. 
It  is  compounded  as  follows :  Dissolve  21b.  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  twenty  quarts  of  water, 
then  add  41b.  of  slacked  lime,  and  21b.  of  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Boil  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes, 
stirring  almost  continuously.  This  makes  a 
yellowish  green  liquid,  and  one  quart  of  it  is 
sufiicient  for  ten  quarts  of  rain-water.  Another 
remedy  which  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pemberton  tells 
me  he  finds  most  beneficial  is  Calvert's  carbolic 
soft  soap.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  all 
the  remedies  named  require  to  be  applied  in  as 
fine  a  spray  as  possible.  Frequent  syringing 
meets  with  failure  because  the  rose  of  the  syringe 
is  not  always  fine  enough.  Make  a  point,  too,  of 
seeing  that  the  plants  have  a  thorough  drenching, 
and  that  the  underneath  part  of  the  leaves 
receives  the  chief  proportion  of  the  fungicide. 

With  me  the  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur 
so  often  recommended  has  proved  a  failure, 
besides  being  unsightly  and  troublesome  to  deal 
with.  Quite  recently  a  writer  in  the  Rosen- 
Zeitung  sang  the  praises  of  ordinary  sulphur, 
which,  he  said,  should  be  dusted  over  the  plants 
while  the  dew  was  still  upon  them.  But  my 
experience  is  that  sulphur  refuses  to  adhere  to 
the  under  part  of  the  leaves  where,  of  course, 
lies  the  greatest  mischief,  and  on  the  first  windy 
day  that  which  does  adhere  is  very  quickly  dis- 
persed. The  late  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  believed 
that  in  dealing  with  mildew  at  its  inception  "there 
is  nothing  to  beat  the  human  finger  and  thumb 
if  dipped  in  sulphur  every  now  and  then."  But 
even  with  a  collection  of  only  one  or  two  hundred 
plants  it  will  not  be  found  feasible  to  attack  the 
pest  by  this  means  unless  one  has  plenty  of 
leisure,  a  lot  that  seldom  falls  to  the  enthusiastic 
rosarian.  Abthue  R.  Goodwin. 

The  Elms,  Kidderminster. 


I  tried  it,  1  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  used 
it  with  the  Abol  syringe.  It  certainly  was 
efficient,  inasmuch  as  it  killed  all  the  foliage 
and  two  of  the  trees  completely.         Mildew. 
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LYSOL  FOR  MILDEW  ON  ROSES. 
I  SHALL  be  glad  if  "  R.  E.  B."  will  kindly  give 
his  method  of  using  Lysol  on  Roses.     Last  year 


STANDARD  AND  BUSH  CHERRIES. 
A  S  an  orchard  fruit  of  great  commercial 
/\         value  the  importance  of  the  Cherry 

/  \        has  been  to  a  large  measure  lost  sight 

/  \  of  during  late  years  in  consequence 
/  %^  of  the  decadence  of  orchard  tree 
planting  by  the  past  generation  of 
farmers  and  fruit  growers,  and  also  by  the 
greater  prominence  given  to  the  Apple  and  the 
Plum.  In  this  respect  our  forefathers  were  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  we  are.  A  ramble 
through  some  of  our  home  counties,  notably  Kent, 
Hertford,  and  Bucks  brings  this  convincingly  home 
to  us.  Not  long  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  some  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Iver,  Bucks. 

Many  of  the  trees  were  of  giant  size,  indeed 
approaching  the  dimensions  of  fair-sized  forest 
trees,  and  might  be  any  age  between  sixty 
and  a  hundred  years.  To  all  appearance 
those  old  trees  were  in  full  vigour  of  health  and 
fruitfulness.  On  the  other  hand,  how  seldom  one 
comes  across  a  large  new  Cherry  orchard  planted 
solely  with  a  view  to  profit.  True,  I  did  on 
the  same  occasion  come  across  a  large  one  which 
had  evidently  been  planted  three  or  four  years, 
and  a  more  promising  plantation  of  young  trees 
I  have  seldom  seen. 

Unlike  many  of  our  hardy  fruit  trees,  the 
Cherry  lives  to  a  great  age  and  preserves  its 
vigour  and  fertility  to  the  last.  It  seems  only 
to  have  attained  its  majority  when  the  Apple  and 
the  Plum,  for  instance,  are  on  the  down  grade. 
'  The  early  Cherry  is  the  first  native  fruit  of  the 
year  to  ripen,  and  is  therefore  much  prized  and 
sought  after,  especially  by  the  young.  Its 
disposal  as  compared  to  other  fruits  gives  the 
grower  little  trouble,  as  the  crop  is  generally 
sold  by  auction  while  the  fruit  is  hanging  on  the 
tree,  the  buyer  afterwards  taking  all  risks  and 
bearing  all  expenses.  In  good  years  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  these  old  orchards  to  make  from  £40 
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to  £50  per  acre,  often  much  more,  and  the  labour 
and  expense  attending  their  growth  at  this  stage 
of  their  existence  is  practically  nil.  The  tree  is 
at  home  in  all  the  Southern  Counties  and  the 
South  Midlands,  and  even  in  counties  further 
north  it  succeeds  fairly  well  if  planted  in  suitable 
positions  and  in  the  right  soil.  The  tree  is  hardy, 
and,  unlike  many  of  our  hardy  fruit  trees  which 
bene6t  by  the  help  of  shelter  and  protection, 
it  cares  for  none  of  these,  but  prospers  best  when 
planted  on  high  lands  exposed  to  all  the  winds 
that  blow.  Therefore  those  who  may  be  contem- 
plating the  planting  of  Cherry  orchards  should 
bear  this  in  mind.  The  most  important  point  to 
observe  of  all  is  the  question  of 

Soil. — The  Cherry  will  not  succeed  on  poor, 
thin  land,  and  it  would  simply  be  courting  failure 
to  plant  it  in  such  soil.  What  it  delights  in,  and 
therefore  succeeds  the  best,  is  a  marly  loam  of  a 
good  depth,  say,  from  1^  feet  to  3  feet,  resting  on 
gravel  or  chalk.  Apart  from  this,  the  Cherry  will 
prove  successful  in  ordinary  soil  of  the  depth  pre- 
viously mentioned,  provided  it  hM  a  fair  amount 
of  lime  in  its  composition  and  is  well  drained. 

Flaktino. — The  trees  make  much  more  satis- 
factory progress  if  planted  on  arable  land  which 


The  Time  to  Plant  should  be  from  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  middle  of  December,  the 
earlier  part  of  the  time  being  best,  and  the 
planter  should  be  careful  to  select  a  time  when 
the  soil  is  more  on  the  dry  side  than  wet. 
The  roots  before  planting  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  any  bruised  or  damaged  ones 
carefully  cut  away.  In  planting,  make  the  hole 
large  enough  for  the  roots  to  extend  their  whole 
length  in,  instead  of  leaving  to  force  themselves 
^  in  ;  6  inches  below  the  surface  is  the  proper  depth 
for  the  roots  to  be  covered.  Lay  the  soil  care- 
fully among  the  roots  while  planting,  and  tread 
the  soil  fairly  firm  when  finished,  finally  staking 
the  trees,  and,  if  on  grass  laad,  protecting  it 
from  cattle,  mulching  with  manure  in  the 
summer  as  previously  advised. 

Varieties. — This  is  an  important  matter  to 
consider  in  planting  a  Cherry  orchard  for  profit. 
As  every  schoolboy  and  the  man  in  the  street 
well  knows,  it  is  the  White  Heart  Cherry  (which 
we  illustrate)  for  which  the  public  cry  out 
the  most.  This  has  always  been  the  cry,  and 
always  will  be  as  long  as  the  past  can  influence 
the  future.  Therefore  plant  this  sort  liberally. 
It  is  a  Tgood  sort  'jn  every   way.     Other  good 
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is  annually  cropped  and  cultivated.  If  planted 
on  grass  land,  a  space  of  at  least  3  feet  (measuring 
from  the  stem  of  the  tree)  must  be  left  bare  of 
grass  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  or  the  young 
trees  will  be  greatly  handicapped  in  their  growth 
from  the  first. 

Distance  Apart  to  Plant.  —  The  large- 
growing  permanent  trees  should  be  planted  at 
distances  of  37  feet  apart  each  way,  and  tempo- 
rary smaller-growing  varieties  planted  between 
{see  "Varieties"). 

Preparation  of  the  Geound. — The  land 
should  be  trenched  2^  feet  deep,  and  the  subsoil 
broken  up  in  that  position  where  the  trees  are  to 
be  planted  for  a  space  of  8  feet  square,  and  a 
good  dressing  of  lime  added  at  the  same  time, 
say,  a  barrowful  to  the  8  square  feet.  The  Cherry 
is  unlike  most  other  fruit  trees,  which  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  manure  in  the  soil.  In  the 
case  of  this  fruit,  organic  or,  indeed,  any  manure 
added  to  the  soil  will  prove  inimical  to  its  future 
welfare ;  but  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure  laid 
3  inches  thick  on  the  exposed  surface  in  hot  weather 
will  do  much  good  in  preventing  evaporation  and 
in  nourishing  the  surface-roots  of  the  trees. 


sorts  for  orchard  planting  are  the  following, 
arranged  according  to  their  order  of  ripening. 
If  there  should  be  a  warmer  position  in  one  part 
of  the  orchard  than  another,  this  should  be 
I  given  to  the  early  varieties,  as  the  earlier  they 
I  are  in  the  market  the  better  price  they  make. 
First  early  black  varieties  :  Early  Rivers',  Old 
Black  Heart,  and  early  Black  Heart.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  best  early  whites :  Frogmore 
Bigarreau  and  Elton  Heart.  Mid-season : 
Governor  Wood,  Kent  Bigarreau,  and  Black 
Eagle  are  among  the  best.  Late  varieties  : 
Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  de  Mizel,  and 
Florence.  Late  black  :  Tartarian,  The  Noble, 
and  Turkey  Heart.     (Noble  is  indispensable). 

Pruning — Early  in  the  new  year,  after  being 
planted  in  the  autumn,  the  shoots  of  the  young 
trees  should  be  pruned  back  three  parts  of  their 
length.  This  will  result  in  more  than  double  the 
number  of  shoots  the  following  season,  and  will 
lay  a  solid  foundation  of  branches  for  the  future 
building  up  of  the  tree.  The  yearly  pruning 
afterwards  will  simply  consist  in  removing 
branches  which  cross  each  other,  and  in  keeping 
the   trees  well   balanced   and    free    from    over- 


crowding of  branches.  With  regard  to  trees  for 
planting  between  the  permanent  trees  as  tem- 
porary ones  until  the  former  have  appropriated 
the  space,  in  my  opinion  the  Morello  Cherry  is 
the  most  satisfactory  and  profitable.  It  is 
hardy  and  unusually  prolific,  scarcely  ever 
failing  to  produce  a  crop,  and,  what  is  more, 
succeeds  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  the  North  and 
Midlands  than  in  the  South.  It  is  not  often  one 
comes  across  the  Morello  grown  as  standards, 
nevertheless  the  tree  succeeds  well  when  grown 
in  this  form.  Speaking  to  a  Yorkshire  friend 
recently  on  the  subject  of  Cherries,  he  told  me 
that  his  father,  a  market  gardener  near  Wakefield, 
had  a  number  of  old  standard  trees  in  his  garden 
which  never  failed  to  produce  prodigious  crops 
most  years.  Owen  Thomas. 
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GLADIOLUS    KING    OF    GLADIOLI. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Gladioli 
raised  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  of  Lang- 
port,  Somerset,  and  was  referred  to  in  The 
Garden  of  the  23rd  ult.,  page  331,  where  a 
description  of  the  genus  also  appears.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  these  notes. 


SUMMER  -  FLOWERING 
SAXIFRAGES. 

DURING  the  month  of  June  the  mem- 
L  bers  of  the  crusted  section  of  this 
I  valuable  family  of  rook  plants 
f  attain  their  greatest  development, 
and  form  one  of  the  most  effective 
displays  in  the  rock  garden  when 
planted  in  groups  such  as  that  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  great  merit  which  may  be  considered 
among  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow,  provided 
that  they  are  planted  among  plenty  of  stones  to 
ensure  thorough  drainage.  On  old  walls  they 
may  be  planted  to  great  advantage,  especially 
where  the  wall  is  backed  with  soil  and  the  stones 
are  loosely  put  together  without  mortar.  Here 
the  rosettes  may  be  inserted  between  the  stones 
when  in  a  small  state,  and  soon  make  respectable 
tufta  that  freely  produce  flowers  annually  when 
established.  Fissures  in  large  masses  of  rock 
may  also  be  utilised  for  planting  crusted  Saxi- 
frages, one  of  the  prettiest  bits  in  the  rock  garden 
at  the  present  time  being  a  large  plant  of  Saxi- 
fraga  coohlearis  growing  out  of  a  narrow  crevice 
on  the  upper  part  of  a  large  stone,  forming  a 
silvery  cushion,  from  which  are  produced  the 
light  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers.  Even  when 
not  in  flower  the  large  rosettes  of  silver-edged 
leaves  are  most  ornamental,  especially  those  of 
S.  longifolia,  which  often  attain  a  diameter  of 
nearly  1  foot  before  flowering.  A  small  selection 
should  include  the  following,  which  are  among 
the  best  of  this  section  : 

Saxifraga  ccUalaunica,  from  the  Pyrenees,  is  a 
choice  and  rare  species  with  rosettes  of  recurved 
leaves,  having  a  broad  silver  margin,  giving  it  a 
most  distinct  and  handsome  appearance.  The 
flowering  panicles  resemble  those  of  S.  lingulata, 
but  are  larger  and  more  spreading. 

S.  cochlearis  may  be  described  as  one  of  the 
neatest  and  prettiest  in  habit,  with  small  rosettes 
of  silvery  spoon-shaped  leaves,  packed  closely 
together  and  forming  a  dense  mass.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  tight  and  graceful  panicles 
through  the  early  summer  months.  It  is  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe,  and,  like  the  above,  grows 
well  in  sunny  positions  planted  in  calcareous  soil. 
S.  Cotyledon. — This  plant  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, being  found  on  mountain  ranges  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  Lapland.  It  is  easily  known  by 
its  broad  leaves  and  pyramids  of  white  flowers. 
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These  vary  a  good  deal  in  size,  some  attaining  a 
height  of  30  inches  or  more,  produced  from 
rosettes  over  1  foot  in  diameter.  The  largest 
form  is  S.  Cotyledon  var.  ieelandioa,  which 
assumes  large  proportions  in  favourable  situa- 
tions. It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  and  is 
easy  to  propagate,  as  it  makes  a  profusion  of 
side  shoots,  which  if  taken  off  and  potted  up 
singly  soon  make  large  rosettes.  To  attain  the 
best  results,  all  side  elioots  should  be  removed 
from  flowering  crowns. 

S.  Hosti  is  a  free-growing  plant  with  rosettes 
of  strap-shaped  leaves  and  somewhat  flat-topped 
panicles  of  white  flowers  spotted  with  pink.  The 
pink  markings  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  variety 
macnabiana. 

<S.  lingidata  and  its  variety  lantoscana  from  the 
Maritime  Alps  are  beautiful  plants,  with  compact 
silvery  rosettes  and  arching  panicles  of  flowers, 
crowded  mostly  on  the  upper  side.  They  like  a 
sunny,  well-exposed  position,  in  gritty  soil, 
packed  between  stones. 
Lasting  a  long  time  in 
flower  S.  1.  var.  lan- 
toscana is  one  of  the 
choicest  of  this  set. 

S.  Icmgifolia.  —  This 
Pyrenean  plant  ie  pro- 
bably the  most  striking 
member  of  this  group, 
either  as  a  large  silver- 
edged  rosette  of  leaves 
or  when  it  is  lengthened 
out  into  its  handsome 
pyramid  of  white 
flowers.  Confined  en- 
tirely to  the  Pyrenees, 
it  grows  in  the  crevices 
of  perpendicular  rocks, 
sending  out  horizontally 
its  beautiful  cone- 
shaped  panicle  2  feet  or 
more  in  length.  The 
rosettes  areof  ten  several 
years  before  they  attain 
flowering  size,  after 
which  the  plants  die. 
Side  shoots  are  seldom 
or  ever  produced,  so 
that  this  plant  has  to  ' 

be  propagated  by  seed. 
To  prevent  crossing, 
which  readily  takes 
place  when  other  species 
are  planted  near,  a 
piece  of  gauze  should 
be  placed  over  the 
flower  -  spikes  selected 
for  seed.  Seeds  should 
be  sown  in  spring,  in 
gritty  soil  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  require  care- 
ful attention,  as  the 
seedlings  are  very  small 
for  some  time.  Besides 
these,  there  are  other 
smaller  ones,  such  as 

S.  ccesia,  from  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
This  forms  a  minute 
tuft  of  silvery  leaves, 
with  white  flowers  on 
stems  2  inches  or 
3  inches  high.  It  thrives 
well  in  an  open  position  in  stony  soil, 
the  smallest  is 
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HOW    TO    GROW    SEAKALE. 

0  grow  Seakale  well  requires  good 
cultivation.  Nothing  responds  more 
readily  to  liberal  treatment  and  gives 
quicker  returns  than  Seakale.  The 
ground  ought  to  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  should  be  trenched  and 
well  broken  up  at  least  2  feet  deep.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  leaf  soil,  &c. ,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  burnt  earth  and  wood  ashes 
must  be  worked  in.  Our  soil  here  is  inclined 
to  be  heavy,  so  that  we  can  use  the  latter 
materials  to  good  advantage.  If  possible  the 
ground  should  be  broken  up  in  autumn  and 
left  rough  throughout  the  winter  months. 
In  February  it  would  be  well  to  prick  over 
the  ground  with  a  fork,  but  not  to  bring  up 
the    manure    previously    dug  in.     The  first  or 
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01   BASTERN 


POPPY  (PAPAVHB  0BIBNTA1.E 
QUEEN  ALEXANDRA). 


(Slightly  reduced.) 


second  week  in  March  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
We  usually  put  out  our  plants  in  beds  of  two  rows, 


There  are  various  methods  of  forcing,  but  for 
general  purposes  I  prefer  forcing  where  the  Kale 
grows.  Nothing  is  more  easily  forced  and  nothing 
more  easily  spoiled  if  the  right  methods  are  not 
employed.  We  generally  commence  to  force 
about  the  middle  of  November  to  have  Seakale 
ready  by  the  new  year.  The  roots  are  placed  in 
a  Mushroom  house.  Seakale  must  not  be  hard 
forced,  especially  at  the  start .  The  more  gently  it 
is  brought  on  the  stronger  will  be  the  crowns.  To 
force  Seakale  pots  are  placed  over  the  crowns,  or, 
failing  these,  drive  three  or  four  stakes  into  the 
ground  around  the  crowns  ;  they  should  be  about 
3  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  so  placed  that  the 
fermenting  material  does  not  fall  directly  upon 
the  crowns.  Stable  litter  and  leaves  mixed 
together  make  a  good  heating  medium  to  place 
around  the  pots,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  too 
much  is  not  used  or  the  bed  may  get  too  hot. 
By  placing  a  testing  stick  into  the  bulk  after  a 
few  days  it  can  easily  be  ascertained  if  more 
is  required.  Bv  this 
method  grand  stuff  may 
be  grown  without  in  any 
way  prejudicing  the 
future  welfare  of  the 
plants,  as  these  will 
last  a  long  time  in  good 
condition  if  well  looked 
after. 

When  the  Seakale  has 
been  cut  from  under  the 
pots  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  most  of  the 
material.  Should  sharp 
winds  and  frost  prevail, 
as  experienced  last 
April,  it  is  best  to  re- 
move onlv  a  little  at  a 
time.  When  weather 
permits,  the  pots  or 
other  material  may  be 
cleared  away.  Cut  a 
piece  off  the  crown  of 
the  Kale  from  where 
the  edible  portion  was 
taken,  and  then  with 
a  fork  dig  in  between 
and  around  the  plants 
as  much  as  convenient 
of  the  shortest  of  the 
material  used  in  forcing; 
this  keeps  the  beds  in 
good  heart  and  fit  for 
forcing  every  year. 

The  cuttings    should 

be   prepared    from  the 

roots  of  plants  lifted  for 

forcing,  clean  pieces  and 

not  too   old  should  be 

,  selected,      about      the 

ithickness  of  a  man's  little  or  big  finger ;  either  or 

'both  will  do,  but  they  should  not  be  less  than 

6  inches  long.  These  should  be'cut  straight'across 

at  the  top  and  three  slanting  cuts  must  be  made  at 

the  bottom  ;  tie  them  up  in  bundles  of  twenty  or 

forty  as  desired,  place  them  top  uppermost  and 

label  each  variety.     Place  them  in  a  cool  shed 

covered  over  with  fine  sand  or  soil  to  a  depth  of 

3  inches  or  4  inches,  or  they  may  be  laid  in  the 

ground  outside  until  planting  time.      Two  good 

varieties  are  Lily  White  and  Bsddard'e  Improved 

Purple. 

Catmos  Gardens,  Oakham       S  A  Cheffins. 


One  of   

^  ■     ■  A    NEW    POPPY. 

<S.  diapensioides,  with  dense  cylindrical  rosettes    each  2J  feet  apart,  allowing  2  feet  between  each  ,  Que  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Eastern 
and  flower-steins  2  inches  high.     It  is  a  native  of  i  plant,  and  about  5  feet  between  each  two  rows ;  this    Poppy  (Papaver  orientale)  we  have  seen  of  recent 


the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  requires  a  similar 
position  planted  very  firmly. 

iS.  valdensis,  from  the  Piedmont,  is  like  a 
miniature  S.  cochlearis. 

There  are  also  many  crosses  between  the 
various  species,  the  best  of  which  is  S.  Hosti  x 
Cotyledon,  with  the  large  panicle  of  the  latter 
and  the  pink  spotted  flowers  of  the  former. 

W.  Irving. 


is  for  convenience  and  to  give  room  for  heating 
material  when  forcing.  When  planting  draw 
drills  the  required  distance,  plant  good  strong 
sets  with  a  dibbler  in  threes  about  6  inches  apart, 
covering  over  the  crowns  about  3  inches.  These, 
if  put  on  good  ground,  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  not  allowed  to  flower,  and  well  watered 
occasionally  during  very  dry  weather,  will  produce 
crowns  fit  for  forcing  the  following  spring. 


years  is  named  Queen  Alexandra.  It  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Amos  Perry  of  Winohmore  Hill,  N.,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
when  it  was  given  an  award  of  merit.  As  shown 
by  the  illustration,  the  flower  is  of  cupped  form, 
which  is  quite  a  distinct  feature,  and  the  blotches 
are  intense  in  colour.  The  colour  of  the  petals  is 
a  warm  salmon,  touched  with  scarlet,  a  very 
beautiful  mingling  of  shades. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


PRUNING  PEACH  TREES  AFTER 
FRUITING.— Directly  the  fruit  is 
gathered  from  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  the  surplus  wood  should  be  out 
out.  It  is  a  mistake  to  wait  until  all 
the  leaves  have  fallen  and  then  to  set 
about  the  work.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
we  ought  to  prune  these  trees  without  delay. 
Good  fruits  are  borne  upon  well-matured  wood, 
and  to  obtain  such  the  fullest  amount  of  light, 
sunshine,  and  air  should  reach  it  while  it  is 
growing  from  the  bursting  of  the  bud  to  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  in  autumn.  Ripened  branches  retain 
their  buds  in  spring,  the  blossoms  expand  freely, 
and  set  equally  so.  But  there  is  always  trouble 
with  unripe  wood.  There  are  two  lots  of  branches 
growing  throughout  the  summer,  namely,  those 
upon  which  the  fruits  are  borne,  and  others 
which  are  trained  in  to  take  the  place  of  the 
former  next  year ;  thus  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered  we  should  get  rid  of 
that  portion  of  the  tree  which  is  not  required 
for  the  next  year's  fruit  supply.  In  the  sketch 
the  central  branch  is  the  one  which  has  borne 
fruit  as  denoted  at  c  c.  This  branch  must  be 
cut  off  at  the  dark  line  a.  In  its  place  we  have 
two  more  young  shoots  h  h,  and  these  we  wish 
to    retain.      The  removal  of    the  fruit-bearing 


REMOVAL    OF     A    PEACH    SHOOT     WHICH    HA8 

FRDITED,   TO   MAKE  ROOM    FOR    NEXT  YEAR'S 

FRUITING   GROWTH. 

branch  will  admit  of  light,  air,  and  sunshine 
reaching  them  and  bringing  them  to  proper 
maturity.  — Avon. 

Stopping  Vine  Shoots. — Amateurs  and  begin- 
ners in  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  greenhouses 
are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed  with 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

the  stopping  of  the  young  green  shoots,  which 
soon  make  a  thicket  of  growth  if  not  attended  to. 
If  there  is  sufficient  room  to  allow  of  doing  so 
without  overcrowding,  stop  the  shoot  at  three 
leaves  beyond  the  bunch  of  Grapes  ;  if  the 
distance  between  the  Vines  does  not  allow  of 
this,  then  stop  the  shoot  at  two  leaves  beyond 
the  bunch,  as 
shown  in  the 
accompanying 
sketch.  Subse- 
quent shoots 
which  develop 
are  term  ed 
"sub-laterals"; 
these  must  be 
s  topped,  as 
shown  by  the 
dotted  lines, 
when  they  have 
made  two 
leaves.  The 
chief  thing  to 
bear  in  mind  is 
to  allow  the 
lateral  shoot 
which  bears 
the  bunch  to 
produce  as 
many  leaves 
as  there  is 
room  for  com- 
fortably ;  these  leaves  are  far  more  important 
to  the  development  of  the  Vine  and  its  crop  of 
fruit  than  those  produced  by  the  sub-laterals. 
The  latter  always  remain  small  and  are  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Those  laterals  which  have 
not  a  bunch  of  Grapes  may  be  allowed  to  produce, 
say,  six  leaves  if  there  is  proper  room  for  their 
full  development ;  if  six  are  found  to  be  too 
many,  then  leave  four  or  five.  It  is  important 
to  keep  the  sub-laterals  pinched  back  to  two 
leaves,  otherwise  they  soon  crowd  the  trellis  with 
useless  growth.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  remove  \ 
a  lot  of  foliage  at  once  or,  in  fact,  to  allow  the 
Vine  to  get  into  such  a  state  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  away  a  lot  of  leaves.  They 
should  be  looked  over  regularly  every  week  ;  then 
the  growths  can  be  properly  restricted  without 
causing  a  check  to  the  Vine,  such  as  the  removal  | 
of  a  lot  of  foliage  at  once  is  almost  certain  to  do. 

Strawberries  in  Small  Oardens. — Those  who, 
like  myself,  only  possess  a  small  garden  are  often 
puzzled  how  to  crop  it  to  the  best  advantage,  so 
that  while  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  everything  there 
may  be  at  the  same  time  a  good  variety  of  both 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Strawberries  are  often 
desired,  but  when  the  beds  that  are  grown  in 
large  establishments  are  seen  it  is  felt  that  the 
same  amount  of  room  cannot  be  afforded  without 
entirely  cutting  out  something  which  can  hardly 
be  dispensed  with.  In  a  small  garden  it  is  neces- 
sary to  devise  some  other  means  if  Strawberries 
are  to  be  grown,  and  I  have  found  the  best  way 
ie  to  grow  them  in  double  rows  across  the  garden. 
In  October  a  width  of  6  feet  should  be  measured 
where  the  plants  are  to  go,  and  the  ground  be 
thoroughly  trenched,  working  in  some  well-rotted 
manure  about  1  foot  below  the  surface.  The 
young  plants  should  then  be  put  in  about  2  feet 
apart  each  way,  leaving  2  feet  or  so  clear  on 
either  side.  I  started  with  two  lots  of  these 
double  rows  four  years  ago,  and  have  planted 
another  lot  each  autumn  since,  getting  the  rooted 
layers  from  the  older  plants.  I  let  each  lot 
stand  for  three  years,  as  after  that  time  the 
plants  are  practically  worn  out,  and  do  not  pay 
so  well  as  the  younger  ones.     The  first  year  the 


young  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  fruit ;  but 
any  trusses  of  bloom  that  show  and  all  runners 
should  be  cut  away,  and  the  hoe  used  frequently 
through  the  rows  to  encourage  the  plants  to  grow 
strongly  and  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the 
following  season.  In  the  spring  of  the  second 
year  a  layer  of  manure  should    be    forked    in 


SHOWING   HOW  THE  LATERAL  SHOOTS   OF  THE   VINE  SHOULD   BE  STOPPED. 


around  the  plants  and  the  dead  leaves  and  any 
runners  that  appear  be  cut  away.  As  soon  as  the 
bloom  appears  the  rows  should  be  covered  with 
hay  or  straw  and  the  nets  got  ready  for  covering 
them  from  the  birds.  I  procured  a  length  of 
netting  in  the  first  place  50  yards  long  by  2  yards 
wide,  and  have  found  that  the  width  is  exactly 
sufficient  for  each  double  row.  The  lot  cost  me 
about  5i.  I  have  had  it  in  use  for  three  seasons, 
and  with  care  it  is  good  for  a  few  more  years. 
This  cheap  netting  is  advertised  regularly  in  The 
Garden,  and  with  an  overhauling  and  patching 
during  the  winter  months  will  last  for  years. 
The  third  year  I  remove  dead  leaves  and  the 
weakest  runners,  leaving  the  best  of  the  latter 
for  the  young  plants  required  in  autumn.  Though 
the  plants  do  well  the  third  season,  they  are  not 
good  for  a  fourth,  as  they  are  practically  worn 
out,  and  the  fruits  are  small  and  of  poor  flavour. 
By  growing  Strawberries  in  double  rows  on  the 
three  years'  svstem  one  has  always  two  lots  to 
pick  from.  Little  room  is  taken  up,  and  the 
plants  can  always  be  put  on  fresh  ground.  The 
cleaning  of  the  ground  and  the  picking  of  the 
fruit  are  also  easy,  as  the  rows  can  be  handled 
from  each  side  with  very  little  trouble.  I  cannot 
recommend  any  particular  variety.  The  one  I 
grow  is  Royal  Sovereign,  and  that  only  because  I 
had  the  plants  given  to  me  in  the  first  instance. 
-J.  C.  

TOWN  GAKDENING. 
Sweet  Peas  in  Tubs. — Toe  flower-buds  are  now 
fast  showing  on  the  plants,  and  some  are  already 
in  bloom.  The  plants  are  growing  quickly,  and 
the  roots  need  a  good  deal  of  water  ;  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  will  probably  need  water  every 
day  during  the  hot  weather.  Once  allow  the 
roots  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  water  and  probably 
many  of  the  buds  will  fall  and  the  plants  receive 
a  check.  Some  artificial  manure,  such  as  Clay's 
or  guano,  does  good  if  carefully  applied  now.  It 
must  be  given  with  discretion,  however,  for  if 
too  much  is  applied  at  once  the  buds  will  fall. 
The  safest  way  is  to  dissolve  as  much  as  can  be 
picked  up  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  in 
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two  gallons  of  water,  and  water  the  plants  with 
the  liquid.  The  manure  may  be  lightly  sprinkled 
on  the  soil  and  watered  in.  In  this  way,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  easy  to  give  too  much.  The  tubs 
should  be  given  as  much  room  as  possible,  for  if 
crowded  together  the  plants  are  liable  to  become 
weak,  and  then  will  not  flower  bo  well. 

Pruning  Roses  after  Floivering.—ThB  best  time 
to  prune  the  strong-growing  summer-flowering 
rambling  and  climbing  Roses  is  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  over.  Then  cut  out  as  many  of  the 
old  growths  which  have  flowered  as  may  be 
necessary.  When  a  plant  is  established  it  is 
advisable  to  cut  out  at  least  one  old  shoot  every 
year  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  provided  the 
plant  has  made  good  growth.  By  cutting  out 
one  of  the  old  shoots  as  soon  as  it  has  flowered 
the  growth  of  other  strong  shoots  from  the  base 
of  the  plants  is  encouraged.  The  removal  of  old 
wood  allows  for  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
younger  shoots,  and  it  is  only  by  having  them 
thoroughly  ripened  that  a  good  crop  of  flowers 
can  be  had. 

Boom  Plants,  such  as  Aspidistras,  Palms,  and 
others,  may  with  advantage  be  placed  out  of 
doors  in  warm,  showery  weather.  They  are  much 
refreshed  by  the  warm  rain,  which  washes  the 
foliage  clean  far  better  than  sponging  can  do. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  place  them  out  in 
the  hot  sun  for  a  long  time,  otherwise  they  are 
liable  to  lose  their  rich  green  colouring.  As  a 
general  rule  all  plants  whose  chief  attraction 
lies  in  their  deep  green  leafage,  such  as  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  Aspidistras,  should  be  grown  in  a 
shady,  and  not  in  a  sunny,  position. 

THE  GEEEN  HOUSE. 
A  Hotbed. — If  desired,  a  hotbed  may  be  made 
up  in  spring,  and  the  frame  placed  on  it,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  available  for  more  tender 
plants,  such  as  the  raising  of  seeds  of  Tomatoes, 
Vegetable  Marrows,  Cucumbers,  and  similar 
things,  as  well  as  the  striking  of  cuttings  of 
difl'erent  bedding  plants  that  require  a  little 
warmth.  A  hotbed  may  be  formed  of  stable 
manure,  fallen  leaves,  grass,  or  any  similar 
matter.  The  whole  must  be  turned  over  and 
well  mixed  together  on  alternate  days  four  or 
five  times.  In  making  up  the  bed  it  should  be  at 
least  3  feet  wider  all  round  than  the  frame  which 
is  to  stand  upon  it,  and  a  thickness  of  3  feet  to 
4  feet  is  necessary,  otherwise,  if  too  shallow,  the 
heat  soon  declines.  In  turning  over  the  materials 
before  making  up  the  hotbed,  they  should  be 
watered  if  too  dry  ;  and  in  forming  it,  the  whole 
must  be  trodden  down  firmly  and  evenly  in  order 
to  maintain  the  proper  temperature.  All  rank 
steam  must  be  allowed  to  pass  away  before  the 
seeds  or  plants  are  placed  in  the  frame,  and  to 
assist  this  a  little  air  may  be  left  on  night  and 
day  until  all  danger  is  over.  A  layer  of  ashes 
or  cocoanut  fibre  refuse  may  be  placed  in  the 
frame  to  stand  the  pots  upon. 

Greenhouse  or  Conservatory  attached  to  Dwelling- 
house. — A  greenhouse,  often  dignified  by  the  title 
of  "  conservatory,"  without  any  arrangement 
whatever  for  heating,  is  frequently  attached  to  a 
dwelling-house,  and  is  usually  badly  placed  for 
light  and  air.  It  is  built  more  for  appearance 
sake  than  for  plant  growing.  Where  the  so- 
called  conservatory  is  in  a  shady  place,  as  too 
often  happens,  there  is  nothing  that  will  give  so 
much  satisfaction  as  a  collection  of  the  more 
vigorous  hardy  Ferns,  and  in  this  way  we  have 
seen  a  house  that  was  a  complete  failure  for  the 
cultivation  of  flowering  plants  made  quite  charm- 
ing by  the  cultivation  of  the  robuster  hardy  Ferns. 
Where  the  conservatory  is  favourably  situated 
with  regard  to  light  and  air,  so  that  flowering 
plants  may  be  readily  grown,  frost  can  be 
excluded  by  one  of  the  several  oil  stoves  in 
the  market,  especially  made  for  heating  green- 
houses. 


Useful  Greenhouse  Plants. — The  following  list 
of  popular  greenhouse  plants  includes  the  most 
desirable  kinds  in  cultivation,  with  a  few  simple 
cultural  requirements,  time  of  flowering,  and 
other  particulars. 

Ahutilon. — This  is  a  very  free-growing  class  of 
greenhouse  plants  with  drooping  bell-shaped 
flowers.  The  plants  will  bloom  in  a  greenhouse 
from  late  spring  till  autumn,  while  flowers  are 
often  borne  with  a  little  additional  warmth  in 
winter.  Cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots 
in  spring,  if  put  into  nots  of  sandy  soil,  strike 
root  as  readily  as  a  Fuchsia,  and  grow  away 
quickly  afterwards  in  ordinary  potting  compost. 
Desirable  varieties  are  Boule  de  Neige,  white ; 
C4olden  Fleece,  yellow ;  King  of  Roses,  pink; 
Sanglant,  deep  red  ;  striatum  splendidnm,  yellow 
veined  with  crimson  ;  and  Sowitzi,  which  has 
leaves  variegated  with  white.  Abutilons  look 
well  on  a  roof,  owing  to  the  drooping  character 
of  the  flowers. 

Acacia. — The  Acacias  are  natives  of  Australia, 
and  for  the  most  part  quite  trees,  but  some 
flower  freely  in  a  small  state.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  and  important  to  the  beginner  in 
gardening  are  :  A.  armata,  which  has  deep  green 
Myrtle-like  leaves  and  globular  tufts  of  golden- 
yellow  flowers  ;  A.  Drummondi,  which  has 
prettily  divided  leaves  and  pale  yellow  flowers 
borne  in  bottlebrush-like  spikes  ;  A.  longifolia, 
long  Melon-like  leaves  and  cylindrical  apikes  of 
pale  yellow  flowers ;  A.  platyptera,  which  has 
no  leaves  but  peculiarly  winged  green  stems  and 
balls  of  golden  flowers ;  A.  pulchella,  a  dense, 
twiggy  bush,  clotted  with  small,  divided  leaves 
and  rich  yellow  blossoms.  All  of  these,  with  the 
exception  of  A.  platyptera,  flower  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  while  the  last-mentioned 
blooms  in  autumn.  After  blooming,  the 
branches  should  be  slightly  shortened  back, 
and  directly  the  new  shoots  begin  to  push,  the 
plants,  if  they  require  it,  may  be  repotted.  A 
mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  suits  them  well. 
They  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  during  the 
season.  The  yellow  flower  so  largely  sent  here 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  early  in  the  year 
sold  in  the  florists'  shops  as  Mimosa,  is  Acacia 
dealbata,  a  very  handsome  tree,  but  its  growth 
is  too  tall  for  any  but  the  loftiest  structures. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS, 

The  second  number  of  the  Revue  Horticole  for 
May  figures 

Malus  niedzwetzkiana. — Native  of  the  Caucasus 
and  Turkestan.  This  is  a  very  pretty  species, 
unfortunately  burdened  with  a  cumbrously  long 
and  almost  unpronounceable  name.  Its  flowers 
are  a  deep  vinous  red,  its  wood  is  also  red,  its 
foliage  takes  on  a  bright  red  tint  in  autumn,  and 
its  fruits  are  also  bright  red  ;  in  fact,  in  all  its 
parts  it  is  the  reddest  of  its  genus. 

The  first  number  of  the  same  periodical  for 
June  figures  a  rather  curious 

Hybrid  Ro-<e  named  Les  Rosati,  resembling 
somewhat  in  formation  the  species  R.  centifolia. 
It  was  raised  at  La  Roseraie  de  I'Hay,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Persian  Yellow  and  a 
Rose  of  mixed  hybrid  origin.  Those  interested 
in  the  crossing  and  hybridising  of  Roses  should 
read  and  study  carefully  the  accompanying 
unsigned  article. 

The  second  part  of  the  same  periodical  for  June 
figures 

Chrysanthemum  Tokyo. — A  pretty  Japanese 
variety  of  a  rather  novel  shade  of  lilac,  shading 
oflf  to  white  as  the  flower  ages. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  June  contains 
portraits  of 

Magnolia  hypoleuca. — Native  of  Japan  and 
China.  This  is  a  handsome  species,  with  large, 
cream-coloured  flowers  with  conspicuous  yellow 
stamens,  which  have  a  red  base.  It  first  flowered 
in  1905,  in  the  gardens  of  B.   E.  C.  Chambers, 


Esq.,  at  Haslemere,  on  a  plant  imported  from 
Yokohama  in  1884. 

Gonioscypha  eucomoides.  — Native  of  the  Eastern 
Himalaya.  This  is  a  plant  of  merely  botanical 
interest,  and  producing  spikes  of  dull  greenish 
flowers  resembling  those  of  the  Euoomis. 

Gerbera  aurantiaca.  — Native  of  Natal  and  the 
Transvaal.  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  distinct 
form  of  the  well-known  Barberton  Daisy.  Its 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  shade  of  orange-scarlet, 
with  a  golden  under  petal. 

Gladiolus  p^-imulinus.  —  Native  of  tropical 
Africa.  This  is  a  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
species  with  self-coloured  flowers  of  a  deep  clear 
yellow.  It  should  be  useful  as  a  parent  to  the 
hybridiser  of  these  beautiful  plants. 

Rhododendron  Vasty i. — Native  of  North  and 
South  Carolina.  This  is  a  pretty  species  with 
relatively  small  flowers  of  a  blush  white  shading  to 
pink,  and  resembling  rather  those  of  a  Ghent 
Azalea  than  those  of  a  Rhododendron. 

The  June  number  of  Revue  de  I'horticullure 
Beige  figures 

Rhododendron  Pink  Pearl. — The  supremely 
beautiful  hybrid  variety  of  English  origin  which 
excited  such  universal  admiration  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  SonsJLiimited,  Bagshot, 
at  the  recent  great  Temple  Show. 

W.   E    GnMBLETON. 


BOOKS. 


"MY  GARDEN."  ••' 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts,  the  distinguished  author 
of  works  so  different  as  "  The  Human  Boy  "  and 
"  The  Secret  Woman,"  has  boldly  ventured  into 
the  now  somewhat  crowded  arena  of  garden 
writers.  He  has  fairly  won  his  place  there,  too 
— the  sixty  beautifully-reproduced  photographs 
of  flowers  would  alone  have  ensured  this — and  he 
gives  us  a  good  deal  of  useful  information, 
agreeably  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  humorous 
comment.  "  To  remain  silent,"  he  charac- 
teristically remarks,  "  if  you  have  a  garden,  is 
to  be  notorious.  That  we  may  escape  charges  of 
eccentricity,  therefore  we  should  all  write 
garden  books.  In  my  case  the  time  has  come  ; 
the  task  can  be  evaded  no  more." 

But  we  confess  that  we  should  like  to  have  had 
somewhat  more  of  the  Eden  Phillpotts  that  we 
know,  and  somewhat  less  of  a  mere  nursery 
catalogue  with  an  occasional  comment.  There 
are  whole  pages,  for  example,  like  this  :  "  Statice 
minuta — a  pretty  atom — comes  next,  with  Her- 
niera  glabra,  a  yellow  Lithospermum,  whose  name 
I  forget,  Phyteuma  orbiculare,  a  fine  Primula 
frondosa,  sheltered  behind  a  stone,  Oihonnopsis 
cheirifolia.  Convolvulus  altha3oides,  and  Fuchsia 
procumbens."  Or  again:  "Lobelia  fulgens 
makes  a  splendid  show  in  peat,  and  the  varieties 
of  Meconopsis — Wallichi  and  nepalensis — like  a 
similar  spot.  Other  plants  that  I  possess  are 
Gunnera  scabra — with  a  respectful  allowance  of 
space  for  his  great  achievements — Podophyllum 
peltatum,  and  P.  Emodi ;  Rheum  Emodi  and 
Megasea  cordifolia,  Phormium  and  Solidago  rear 
their  heads,  &c." 

But  the  very  multiplicity  of  names  of  varieties 
makes  one  admire  all  the  more  the  enormous 
results  that  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  achieved  in  his 
garden.  He  has,  he  tells  us  several  times,  not 
more  than  an  acre  of  garden,  and  that,  too,  in 
Torquay,  which  has  by  no  means  the  best  of  soils, 
and  a  climate  favourable  for  many  plants,  but 
bad  for  as  many  more.  His  success  is  quite 
wonderful,  judging  not  only  from  the  immense 
number  of  species  described  as  flowered,  but 
from  the  beautiful  photographs,  all  of  his  own 
plants.  And  even  so  he  laments  that  domestic 
home  rule  compelled  him  after  all  to  leave  some 
room  for  kitchen  garden.  How  he  can  have 
fitted   all  the    collection   in   is   a    puzzle,   but 


*  *'  My  Garden,"  by  Eden  FhillpottB.  Pablished  by 
"  Country  Life,"  Limited,  and  George  Newnes,  Limited, 
London,  1906.    12s.  6d.  net. 
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gardeners  can  do  wonderful  things  when   their 
hearts  are  in  the  work. 

The  cult  of  the  greatest  of  all  flowers  demands, 
we  know,  an  exclusive  devotion,  and  hence  the 
worshippers  of  Oncocyclus  or  Iris  are  generally 
sadly  to  seek  in  Roaes.  Mr.  Phillpotts  in  all  his 
crowded  lists  does  not  name  a  single  Rose.  "  I 
am  not,"  he  admits,  "a  rosarian  in  any  real 
sense,  and  have  never  so  much  as  budded  a 
stock."  What  a  confession  !  But  in  all  the 
other  plants  the  note  of  personal  interest,  which 
is  the  secret  of  gardening,  is  manifest  everywhere. 
Mr.  Phillpotts  seems  to  have  travelled  almost 
everywhere,  and  mentions  that  he  brought  this 
or  that  from  Mount  Lebanon,  or  Algiers,  or 
Montone,  or  Tubago,  or  had  it  sent  by  some 
famous  grower.  This  is  the  way  to  succeed. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  converted  about  Roses  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  For  such  an  enthusiast 
there  is  always  hope. 

The  printing  is  very  good,  and  the  get-up  of 
the  book  excellent.  There  seems  to  be  very  few 
slips  ;  some  must  occur,  and  especially  in  a  book 
crammed  with  names,  and  we  doubt  whether  it 
is  not  better  to  put  the  botanical  names  into 
italics.  We  have  noticed  jacunda  (cage  79), 
citysii-s  (page  86),  retundifolia  (page  88).  cypre 
pedium  (page  102),  nidus  avus  (page  182),  and 
Itltict  (page  195).  Also  there  is  no  such  place 
as  "  Tangiers,"  and  if  nurserymen  will  write  the 
horrible  form  leucojum,  their  customers  need 
not  follow  them  to  do  evil. 

We  have  one  sprious  quarrel,  however,  with 
Mr.  Phillpotts.  He  actually  has  no  index  what- 
ever. It  is  a  sin  to  bring  out  any  book  without 
an  index,  but  it  is  a  tenfold  outrage  in  a  garden- 
ing book,  packed  thickly  with  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  names  of  species  and  varieties,  all 
needing  immediate  reference  if  they  are  to  be  of 
any  use.  If  Mr.  Phillpotts  attains— as  we  sin- 
cerely hope  he  may — to  a  second  edition,  let  him 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes,  for  so  only  will  his 
artists'  beautiful  photographs  and  his  own  lively 
commentary  make  up  a  book  of  permanent  value, 
as  surely  he  wishes  it  to  be  to  his  fellow  garden- 
lovers. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Sweet  Pea8  from  Scotland. 
Mr.  J.  Young  sends  from  The  Gardens,  Earls- 
hall,  Leuchars,  Fife,  charming  flowers  of  many 
sorts  of  Sweet  Peas,  from  seed  sown  in  September 
last.  The  plants  stood  the  winter  without  pro- 
tection other  than  wire  netting  to  keep  off  Pea 
fowls.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  three  flowers 
on  a  stem,  and  the  vigour  of  the  plants  is  almost 
too  much  for  the  stakes. 


The  Moccasin  Flower. 
Mr.  Broome  sends  from  Sunny  Hill,  Llan- 
dudno, flowers  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  (Cypri- 
pedium  spectabile),  which  are  of  unusually  rich 
colouring,  and  the  following  note :  "  About 
twenty  years  ago  or  more  I  received  from  their 
habitat  a  bunch  of  Cypripsdium  spectabile.  They 
never  did  as  well  as  I  could  wish  under  glass,  so 
I  removed  them  to  the  open  ground  last  autumn. 
They  have  grown  without  any  covering,  and 
what  I  send  you  is  the  result.  Excepting  for 
the  few  spots  upon  them,  which  are  evidently  in 
consequence  of  the  rain,  you  will  see  they  have 
done  better  than  they  could  have  done  with 
protection.  The  white  and  pink  parts  are  very 
much  prettier." 

Seedling  Hbucheras. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Edwards  writes  from  Bryn  Oerog, 
near  Llangollen :  "I  am  sending  you  flowers  of 
two  Heucheras  of  my  own  raising  for  your  table. 
I  have  been  experimenting  among  the  Heucheras 
trying  to  get  a  good,  free-flowering,  sturdy  habit 
into  the  bright-coloured  ones  and  more  colour 
into  the  robust  ones.    These  flowers  are  from 


two  year  old  plants  flowering  for  the  first  time. 
The  red  one  I  have  named  Souvenir  de  C. 
WoUey  Dod  as  a  small  tribute  to  the  late  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod,  who  helped  me  most  kindly  and 
generouely  with  my  gardening.  The  plant  has 
seventeen  spikes  now,  and  more  coming  on.  Its 
colour  and  growth  are  better  than  those  of  any 
Heuchera  I  have  yet  seen,  including  H.  Pluie  de 
feu  and  H.  grandiflora.  The  rose-coloured  one  I 
have  named  Edge  Hybrid  Improved,  as  the 
hybrid  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  gave  me  is  one  of  its 
parents.  The  Edge  Hybrid  is  a  most  continuous 
blooder,  flowering  from  early  spring  till  the 
frosts  come  ;  but  its  colour  is  a  little  dingy.  My 
plant  seems  to  have  its  freedom  of  bloomiDg  and 
erect  habit,  while  its  colour  is  very  pleasing, 
especially  as  the  buds  are  bright  cherry  colour. 
In  colour  it  is  better  than  H.  zabeliana,  while  its 
habit  could  not  be  improved  up^n.  It  has  twenty- 
eight  erect  spikes." 

[The  red  seedling  called  Souvenir  de  C.  Wolley 
Dod  is  certainly  a  highly-coloured  one  and  very 
pretty,  while  the  paler-coloured  one,  although 
pretty  enough,  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
many  other  seedlings  grown.  In  fact,  seedling 
Heucheras  vary  so  much  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  select  many  forms  in  one  batch. — Ed  ] 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

C'ING  DAFFODIL  BULBS.  —  These 
beautiful  flowers  are  to  the  spring 
what  Roses  are  to  the  summer. 
Beginning  with  Minimus  in  Februaiy 
a  succession  is  kept  up  with  a  host  oi 
beautiful  varieties,  and  the  season  is 
extended  till  the  first  week  in  June  with  the 
beautiful  old  double  Poeticus.  Every  good  garden 
should  have  a  representative  collection  of  these 
lovely  flowers.  It  is  now  the  time  to  take  up  the 
bulbs,  the  foliage  having  withered.  I  lift  and 
replant  them  every  two  years  ;  they  will  stand 
longer  and  flourish,  but  they  increase  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  that  I  find  it  best  to  let  them  stand 
only  two  years.  The  second  year  after  planting 
the  flowers  are  generally  at  their  finest.  I  make 
a  point  of  replanting  half  the  stock  each  year. 
This  admits  of  some  good  strong  bulbs  being 
selected  for  forcing  in  pots.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  best  time  to  plant.  I  have  had  the  finest 
flowers  from  bulbs  lifted  and  planted  again  the 
same  day.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  do  this, 
but  I  commend  it  to  all  those  who  have  borders  to 
spare' for  this  system  of  culture. 

Summer  Beds. — Beds  used  for  Geraniums  and 
other  bedding  plants  in  summer  may  have  Daffo- 
dil bulbs  inserted  between  the  plants  ;  these  will 
give  a  grand  display  in  spring.  If  time  cannot 
be  spared  to  lift  and  replant  at  once,  the  bulbs 
should  be  placed  in  boxes  or  trays  and  stood  in 
an  airy  shed  to  dry  ;  they  may  then  be  cleaned 
and  sorted  over — a  job  for  a  rainy  day.  Daffodils 
like  deep-tilled  loam.  The  strongest  trumpet 
varieties  do  not  object  to  manure  if  it  is  placed 
deep  away  from  the  bulbs,  so  that  only  the  roots 
can  reach  it ;  but  for  all  the  smaller  and  weaker 
kinds  manures  are  harmful.  Daffodils  naturalised 
in  the  grass,  if  not  quite  so  fine  in  size  of  bloom, 
are,  nevertheless,  seen  there  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Select  good  bulbs  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
not  fair  to  choose  all  the  large  bulbs  for  the 
borders,  and  then  to  plant  all  the  sweepings  and 
flabby  bulbs  in  the  grass.  They  are  more  effec- 
tive when  planted  in  groups  of  the  same  variety 
rather  than  mixing  them.  Dig  out  the  turf  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  spade,  chop  up  the  turf, 
and  replace  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  This 
is  excellent  material  for  the  roots  to  feed  on. 
Fill  the  holes  to  within  3  inches  of  the  top,  plant 
the  bulbs,  and  fill  in  the  remainder  of  the  soil. 
This  method  is  better  than  grubbing  a  hole  with 
a  trowel  to  put  the  bulbs  in  and  treading  the  turf 


down  again.  In  the  rough  grass  the  bare  places 
are  hardly  noticeable,  and  the  bulbs  get  a  chance 
before  the  grass  grows  over,  which  it  will  even- 
tually do.  Avoid  planting  in  regular  lints  or 
clumps  ;  leave  plenty  of  irregular  spaces  of  grass. 
This  will  give  the  idea  that  the  bulbs  were  not 
planted  by  hand,  but  simply  grew  spontaneously. 
Some 

Vabietiis  succeed  better  that  others.  Emperor, 
Empress,  bicolor  grandis,  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
Horsfieldi,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Walter  Ware, 
Glory  of  Leyden,  Mme.  Plemp,  princeps,  P.  R. 
Barr,  Victoria  (trumpet  varieties),  Cyncsure, 
Frank  Miles,  Sir  Watkin,  Stella,  Minnie  Hume, 
Leedsii,  Barrii  oonspicuus,  Nelsoni  major  (Star 
Narcissus)  ;  all  the  above  do  remarkably  well  in 
the  grass,  as  do  also  the  Poeticus  varieties.  The 
miniature  Narcissi  delight  in  partial  shade ;  under 
a  north-west  wall  is  a  suitable  place  for  them. 
The  Corbularias  and  cyclamineus  require  plenty 
of  moisture,  while  Angels'  Tears  and  Minimus 
will  do  in  the  same  border,  but  prefer  sandy  or 
gritty  soil.  These  little  gems  should  be  left 
undisturbed  if  happy  ;   they  will  go  on  for  years. 

Antirrhinums. — Seeds  of  these  should  now  be 
sown.  I  prefer  to  sow  in  boxes  placed  in  framts 
facing  north,  and  pricking  the  seedlings  in  the 
open  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle. 
Much  depends  on  the  kind  of  winter ;  if  very 
wet,  a  good  many  invariably  die.  To  partly 
remedy  this,  choose  a  piece  of  ground  not  very 
rich,  add  sand  and  lime  rubble,  and  endeavour  to 
keep  the  plants  as  sturdy  as  possible.  Plants 
from  a  July  sowing  give  the  best  spikes.  Seeds  of 

Lobelia  oardinalis  may  also  be  sown  now. 
These  will  make  nice  plants  for  storing  through 
the  winter  for  next  year's  flowering. 

6.  D.  Davison. 

Westwich  Oardeiis,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 

CypRiPEDinMS. — The  Cypripediums  that  re- 
quire a  cool  temperature,  such  as  C.  insigne  and 
its  numerous  varieties,  C.  purpuratum,  C. 
fairrieanum,  and  the  beautiful  hybrids,  C.  Niobe, 
C.  leeanum,  C.  lathamianum,  C.  tbompsonianum, 
C.  aureum,  and  others,  are  now  rooting  freely, 
and  require  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  well  charged  with 
moisture  by  frequently  syringing  between  the 
pots  and  damping  the  floors  of  the  houses. 
Air  should  be  admitted  freely  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  admit  a  little  air  from  the  top  and 
bottom  ventilators,  as  these  plants  derive  great 
benefit  from  a  well-ventilated  atmosphere,  but 
cold  draughts  must  be  avoided.  All  Cypri- 
pediums are  shade-loving  plants,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  blinds  should  be  lowered  on  bright 
days  early  in  the  morning,  and  not  pulled  up 
again  until  about  6  p.m.  The  section  now  in 
flower  is  C.  lawrenceanum,  C.  superbiens  (or 
Veitchii),  C.  Goweri  magnificum,  C.  rothsohildi- 
anum,  C.  callosum,  C.  callosum  Sanderse,  C.  Lord 
Derby,  Selenipedium  grande,  S.  macrochilum 
giganteum,  &c.  These  will  need  attention  at 
the  roots  soon  after  the  flowering  season  is  over  ; 
it  is  then  that  the  young  growths  begin  to  emit 
new  roots.  The  majority  of  Cypripediums  are 
very  easy  to  grow  it  they  are  potted  carefully. 
All  O.chids  require  a  thorough  drainage,  and  the 
future  success  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  plants  are  potted.  The 
method  that  gives  us  the  best  results  with 
Cypripediums  is  as  follows  :  The  pots  are  crocked 
from  1  inch  to  2  inches,  over  which  is  placed  a 
little  sphagnum  moss.  Then  the  plant  is  placed 
in  position  so  that  the  base  of  the  growths  is 
about  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Some  com- 
post is  then  placed  between  the  roots,  and  some 
large  crocks  vertically  between  the  compost,  as 
well  as  some  small  crocks  and  coarse  sand.  This 
is  done  to  within  1  inch  of  the  rim,  and  the  plants 
are  surfaced  with  living  heads  of  sphagnum  and 
fibrous  peat.  The  potting  compost  may  consist 
of  equal  proportions  of  peat  and  sphagnum  moss, 
and  one-fourth  fibrous  loam  for  the  seotion  to  be 
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repotted  during  the  summer.    After  potting  they 
should  be  carefully  sponged. 

SoBRALiAS.— S.  macrantha  and  the  pure  white 
form  S.  m.  kineastiana,  S.  xantholeuoa,  and 
others,  which  have  recently  passed  out  of  flower, 
are  now  pushing  new  growths,  and  any  that 
require  repotting  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 
The  pots  or  pans  used  should  be  well  drained, 
and  the  compost  should  consist  of  equal  propor- 
tions of  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  with  a  quantity  of 
small  crocks  and  coarse  sand  added.  They 
should  be  potted  moderately  firm,  and  being  rank 
feeders  they  require  rather  large  pots.  Sobralias 
require  a  moist  intermediate  temperature.  Red 
spider  is  very  troublesome  with  these  plants,  and 
to  keep  them  in  check  syringe  the  plants  freely 
when  conditions  permit,  and  sponge  the  leaves 
occasionally  with  insecticide.  The  newly-potted 
plants  must  be  watered  carefully  until  the  roots 
have  got  through  the  compost  to  the  side  of  the 
pot,  when  they  may  be  given  water  freely. 
Plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  required  in  all 
Orchid  departments  during  the  summer  months, 
and  growing  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  dry  at  the  roots  for  any  length  of  time. 

W.  H.  Page. 
Ohardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-onthe-  Water,  Olos. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Bbans. — Make  another  sowing  of  Runner  Beans 
for  a  late  supply,  allowing  plenty  of  room.  I 
strongly  advise  mulching  with  good  manure,  as 
recommended  for  Peas.  When  in  good  growth 
keep  the  Baans  well  supplied  with  water.  Broad 
Beans  that  are  now  in  full  bearing  should  be 
regularly  picked.  Top  the  stems  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  good  show  of  blossom  and  before  the  fly 
settles  in  the  points.  Draw  soil  up  to  the  stems 
of  Dwarf  Baans  when  necessary.  If  much  top 
growth  is  made  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  twigs 
to  them  for  support.  Continue  with  successional 
sowings  at  regular  intervals.  Canadian  Wonder 
is  a  pood  variety  to  sow  at  this  season.  It  is  not 
80  quick  in  coming  into  bearing  as  Ne  Plua  Ultra, 
but  the  Baans  are  larger.  Keep  the  rows  well 
supplied  with  water  during  the  dry  weather. 

Lbbks. — The  pUnting  of  Leeks  should  now  be 
taken  in  hand  where  special-siz^d  sorts  are 
required.  Trenches  prepared  as  for  Celery  will 
be  necessary,  bit  for  Leeks  for  ordinary  use  a 
much  simpler  and  less  laborious  method  answers 
very  well.  The  ground  must  be  well  prepared, 
fairly  rich,  and  of  a  fine  tilth  ;  rake  the  surface 
smooth  before  planting.  Lift  the  Leeks  care- 
fully with  a  hand-fork  out  of  the  seed  drills  and 
plant  in  lines  1  foot  apart  and  10  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  using  a  long,  stout  dibber.  Thrust  the 
dibber  into  the  soil,  making  a  hole  deep  enough 
to  allow  the  Leek  to  go  in  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  leaves.  Allow  a  very  little  soil  to  go  into 
the  hole,  just  enough  to  cover  the  roots ;  water 
after  planting.  In  this  manner  Leeks  of  a  good 
serviceable  size  are  obtained  without  the  labour 
of  earthing  up  which  is  necessary  when  grown  in 
trenches. 

Seasalb  is  now  in  full  growth,  and  occasional 
waterings  should  be  given.  A  dressing  of  a 
manure  which  promotes  rapid  growth,  or  even 
common  salt,  can  be  applied  with  advantage, 
lightly  watering  it  in.  The  Seakale  bed  is,  as  a 
rule,  easily  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds. 
When  weeding  take  care  not  to  break  the  leaves 
of  the  Seakale.  Break  out  any  flower-stems  as 
they  appear.  If  not  already  done,  thin  to 
7  inches  apart  S5akale  that  has  been  raised  from 
seed. 

Gbkekal  Remarks. — Clear  away  all  Cauli- 
flower and  Cibbage  stumps  as  they  are  cut,  also 
the  early  Peas,  and  prepare  the  ground  for 
another  crop.  I  fiod  that  early  self-protecting 
Broccoli  makes  a  good  successional  crop  to  Peas 
If  Cauliflowers  are  turning  in  quicker  than  is 
necessary,  lift  carefully  and  store  in  a  cool  shed. 
Protect  from  the  sun  any  heads  that  may  be 
exposed  by  breaking  a  few  outside  leaves  over 
tiheip.     T^>n  seedling  Asparagus  if  not  already 


done.     If  wanted  for  a  permanent  bed,  leave  a 
small  clump  of  seedlings,  say,  four  or  five,  every 
18  inches  ;  but  if  wanted  for  transplanting  when 
two  years  old  they  miy  be  left  a  lictle  closer. 
Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford.     J.  Jaques 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

MoRELLO  Chebbies. — The  fruits  of  these  have 
set  well  and  promise  to  be  a  full  crop.  When  the 
Morellos  are  grown  on  a  north  wall  the  trees 
should  be  examined  frequently  as  black  aphis 
is  troublesome  at  this  date,  and  if  any  be  found 
on  the  young  shoots  they  should  be  syringed 
with  Q  lassia  Extract  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon 
to  100  gallons  of  water.  If  applied  in  the 
evening,  this  wash  may  be  made  considerably 
stronger,  and  the  trees  well  washed  with  clean 
water  from  the  garden  engine  or  syringe  the 
following  morning.  Morellos  grown  as  standards 
or  bushes,  in  which  form  they  succeed  very 
well  and  ripen  their  fruits  earlier  than  on  a 
north  wall,  are  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects.  However,  during  dry  and  hot  weather 
they  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  any 
appearance  of  black  or  green  fly  checked  before 
it  has  had  time  to  damage  the  young  growths. 

Red  and  White  Cubeants. — The  points  of 
the  leading  shoots  should  be  removed,  and  the 
side  growths,  especially  those  towards  the  centre 
of  the  bushes,  should  be  pruned  back  to  about 
2  inches,  so  as  to  allow  light  and  air  to  penetrate 
freely.  If  a  few  bushes  are  grown  on  a  north 
wall  the  season  for  these  fruits  can  be  extended 
for  a  considerable  time,  Red  Currants  especially, 
if  well  secured  from  the  ravages  of  birds,  hang 
and  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time. 

Protection  from  Birds. — For  protecting  the 
bush  fruit  quarters  from  birds,  if  the  bushes  are 
planted  in  rows,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fix  a  rail 
of  wood  on  posts  over  the  centre  of  each  row 
high  enough  to  keep  the  nets  from  damaging 
the  tops  of  the  bushes.  If  wire  netting  can  be 
procured,  a  length  of  it  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
in  height  should  be  placed  around  the  quarters 
to  be  protected,  and  the  herring-net  stretched 
over  the  top  of  the  rail  and  made  secure  to  the 
top  of  the  wire  netting. 

Black  Cubeants  will  not  require  any  pruning 
at  this  season,  but  the  fruit  will  require  the 
same  protection  from  birds. 

Raspeebribs. — Remove  all  suckers  that  appear 
between  the  rows  of  canes,  except  those  that  are 
being  reserved  for  forming  fresh  plantations. 
Those  should  have  the  support  of  a  stake  and 
loose  ties.  Examine  the  young  growths  around 
the  stools,  and  if  more  of  these  were  left  at  the 
first  thinning  than  will  be  required,  reduce  them 
further  by  removing  the  weakest.  Run  a  piece 
of  twine  along  each  side  of  the  rows  to  support 
the  young  canes.  As  the  fruits  commence  to 
ripen  nets  should  be  spread  over  the  area  and 
supported  by  wire  or  cord  on  stout  stakes  at  a 
sufficient  height  above  the  fruiting  canes  that  the 
young  canes  will  not  grow  through  the  meshes. 
If  the  weather  remains  hot  and  dry,  the  Rasp- 
berry plantations  should  be  watered  copiously 
with  weak  liquid  manure,  otherwise  the  fruit 
will  be  small  and  the  season  short.  They  may 
also  be  greatly  assisted  on  thin,  light  soils  by  a 
mulching  of  half-rotted  farmyard  manure. 

Orchard  Houses  which  are  filled  with  a 
variety  of  fruit  trees  at  this  season  require 
careful  management,  as  some  fruits  are  ripening 
while  others  are  still  green.  If  trees  with 
ripening  fruits  can  be  removed  to  another 
structure  so  as  to  have  abundance  of  dry  air 
admitted  at  all  times,  the  difficulty  will  be  over- 
come ;  but  trees  planted  out  in  beds  must  be 
dealt  with  so  far  as  possible  separately.  Keep 
aphis  in  check  by  repeated  applications  of 
insecticides  or  by  fumigation.  When  using 
insecticides  ripe  and  ripening  fruit  must  be  duly 
considered,  as  most  of  them  retain  the  colouring 
imparted  by  the  liquid  insecticides. 

Thomas  R.  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Gardens,  Glamis,  N.B. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  Thb  Gaiiden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  o/  gardening  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  A-nswers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  ajtd  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Qarden, 
to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Ijegal  Points.—  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Layia  elegans  (C  )  — Among  annuals  that  are 
blooming  fairly  well  this  season  is  this  charming 
kind.  L.  elegans  is  much  like  L.  heterotrieha ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  very  freely,  and  yellow,  with 
a  broad  white  margin.  It  is  very  dwarf,  not 
unlike  a  Daisy,  and  charming  for  cutting. 

Abnormal  Foxglovis  (Reginald  Rankin). — 
This  malformation,  in  which  the  terminal 
flowers  are  very  large,  is  common  in  the  Fox- 
glove. It  is  the  result  of  the  adhesion  of  two  or 
more  flowers  to  form  one  large  one.  The 
technical  term  describing  this  abnormal  state, 
which  results  from  the  fusion  of  several  terminal 
flowers  into  one,  is  synanthy.  They  come  fairly 
true  from  seeds,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
seedsmen  under  the  name  of  Gloxinia-flowered 
Foxgloves. 

Gentiana  Przbwalskii  (S.  G.  if.).— This  plant 
belongs  to  the  same  section  of  the  genus  as  G. 
decumbens,  and  much  resembles  that  plant  in 
habit,  but  has  narrower  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
are  deep  blue  in  the  typical  plant.  The  plant 
you  have  may  be  a  pale-coloured  form,  or  it 
may  be  one  of  the  closely-allied  species,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  cultivation,  with  white  or 
greenish-coloured  flowers.  The  members  of  this 
section  much  resemble  each  other,  and  may 
easily  get  mixed  when  not  in  flower.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  say  what  it  is  without  seeing 
the  flowers  and  leaves, 

LiLiUM  TESTACEUM  (Beginner). — This  Lily  is  In 
colour  totally  distinct  from  any  other  member  of 
the  genus,  the  flowers  baing  of  a  clear  nankeen 
tint,  while  the  anthers  are  bright  orange.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  the  parents  being 
the  scarlet  Turk's  cap  Lily  (L  chalcedonicum)  and 
the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum)  In  growth  it 
more  nearly  resembles  the  latter,  while  the 
flowers,  which  are  as  large  as  those  of  L. 
candidum,  are  prettily  reflexed.  The  bulb  is 
very  much  like  that  of  the  Madonna  Lily,  which 
is  the  earliest  of  all  the  Lilies  to  start  into  growth. 
L.  testaceum  comes  next,  or  rather  it  appears 
above  ground  at  much  the  same  time  as  the  pretty 
yellow-flowered  L.  Hansoni ;  while  these  two  are 
closely  followed  by  the  scarlet  Turk's-cap  (L. 
chalcedonicum).  Though  this  last  commences  to 
growso  early,  it  is  among  the  later  blooming  Lilies, 
as  July  is  often  well  advanced  before  it  flowers. 
L.  testaceum,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  blooms 
towards  the  latter  part  of  June,  though  this 
year,  in  common  with  all  outdoor  subjects,  it  is 
earlier  than  that.  The  perfume  of  the  flowers 
is  very  pleasing.  L.  testaceum  will  grow  in  a 
light  sandy  loam  better  than  many  other  Lilies. 
Besides  the  above  name  it  is  also  known  as  L. 
isabellinum,  L.  peregrinum,  and  L.  excelsum. 
This  last  name  is  very  suggestive,  as  when 
thoroughly  established  it  is  really  a  ts^U  am^ 
stately  Lily. 
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Anchusa  italica  Variety  (E.  Farrant).—X  fine 
variety,  but  evidently  Identical  with  A.  italica  var. 
superba,  also  known  as  Dropmore  and  Swanmore  Parit 
varieties.  A.  italica  is  very  variable,  and  the  forma  sent 
for  comparison  are  very  poor  ones. 

Chrysanthemums  (t.  Taylor)  —You  do  not  say  what 
section  the  Chrysanthemums  belong  to,  but  if  the  early- 
flowering  sorts,  these  would  do  quite  well  and  flower  in 
the  open  to  some  extent,  but  later-flowering  sorts  would 
have  to  be  lifted  and  given  protection  before  severe  frosts 
arrived. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  Diseased  (J.  P.).— These 
have  the  leaf  rust,  which  is  a  fungus.  There  is  no  cure, 
but  it  is  possible  to  stay  its  progress  by  spraying  with 
sulphide  of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  loz.  to  three  gallons 
of  water  used  lukewarm.  Affected  plants  should  be 
isolated,  or  it  bad  should  be  burnt. 

Anemone  .taponica  (iS.  T.  fl.)— The  leaves  of  your 
Anemone  are  undoubtedly  eaten  by  slugs  or  snails  ;  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  mischief  is  done  when  the  leaves  are 
young,  and  as  they  expand  the  damage  becomes  more 
apparent.  Yon  should  search  underueath  the  leaves 
carefully  for  caterpillars,  for  these  sometimes  do  a  lot  of 
damage.  These  are  best  got  rid  of  by  hand-picking, 
whereas  the  slugs  and  snails  may  be  destroyed  by 
using  Climax  Slug  Destroyer,  Slugicide,  Vaporite,  or 
other  special  preparations  which  are  advertised  for  this 
purpose. 

P.EONIES  Diseased  (ff.  S ).— The  Paiony  stems  which 
you  forwarded  are  attackrd  by  a  fungus  commonly  known 
as  the  drooping  disease  of  Pieonies.  Cut  off  the  affected 
stems  as  low  down  as  possible,  and  burn  them  to  prevent 
the  spores  being  carried  to  other  plants.  Remove  the 
surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  1  inch  and  replace  it  with 
fresh  to  which  some  lime  has  been  added.  The  use  of 
fresh  stable  manure  has  been  found  to  cause  or  foster  the 
disease.  The  Rose  leaves  have  been  curled,  I  believe,  by 
the  grubs  of  one  of  the  saw  flies  (Blennocampa  pusilia), 
but  I  could  not  flnd  any  of  the  grubs  in  the  leaves.  I  have 
several  times  seen  Rose  leaves  rolled  in  a  similar  manner 
which  contained  the  grubs.— G.  S.  S. 

Erysimum  Barbarea  plena  (Mrs.  Payne).— This  so- 
called  Erysimum,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  Barbarea 
vulgaris  plena,  may  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings 
during  the  summer  months.  If  allowed  to  flower  freely, 
the  plants  produce  very  few  suitable  shoots  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  for  stock  a  few  plants  should  have  all 
the  flowers  removed  so  as  to  induce  them  to  break  again 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  These  may  be  taken  oft  as 
they  get  large  enough,  and  should  be  inserted  In  pots  in 
sandy  soil  and  kept  in  a  close  frame  till  they  make  roots. 
They  may  then  be  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots  and  kept 
growing  on  till  they  are  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  the 
border  in  the  autumn.  All  flowers  that  show  should  be 
immediately  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
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Peach  Leaf  Blistek  (C.  D  ).— Your  trees  are 
very  badly  attacked  by  the  Peach  tree  blister. 
Oace  this  disease  has  established  itself  upon  a 
tree  there  is  no  means  of  eradiciting  it  except  by 
cutting  off  the  parts  affected.  The  fungus  lives 
throughout  the  year  on  the  shoots  and  smaller 
branches,  pushing  its  growth  into  the  young 
leaves  as  they  open  and  causing  an  abnormal 
growth  of  their  tissues.  You  should  cut  off 
these  shoots  which  are  very  badly  affected,  and 
where  only  a  few  leaves  on  the  shoot  are  affected 
cut  off  the  leaves.  We  are  afraid  you  cannot  do 
very  much  beyond  this  so  late  in  the  season. 
Cut  off  as  many  of  the  diseased  shoots  as  you 
think  you  ought  reasonably  to  do.  As  the 
leaves  are  opening  next  spring  spray  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  again  in  about  three 
weeks'  time.  Unless  all  the  diseased  portions 
can  be  cut  off  the  tree  the  disease  is  almost 
certain  to  kill  it  in  time. 

Managbment  of  Stove  (Amateur) — The 
routine  work  in  a  hothouse  or  stove  is  as 
follows  :  First  thing  in  the  morning  damp  down 
the  floors  so  as  to  produce  a  moist  atmosphere, 
then  go  carefully  round  all  the  plants  and  give 
water  to  those  that  require  it.  This  work  is 
usually  done  before  breakfast.  About  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  on  a  hot  sunny  day  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  lower  the  blinds  unless  the  house 
is  permanently  shaded  by  Summer  Cloud  or 
some  other  substance.  When  the  thermometer 
reaches  75"  or  80"  Fahr.  a  little  air  should  be 
given.  As  the  sun-heat  increases,  so  the 
temperature  of  the  stove  will  increase  also,  and 
more  air  will  be  necessary.  In  giving  air  the 
object  should  be  to  prevent  the  temperature 
from  rising  too  rapidly,  and  should  not  be  given 
with  a  view  to  lowering  it.  About  three  o'clock 
the  blinds  may  be  rolled  up  again  and  the 
ventilators  closed,  thoroughly  syringing  the 
plants  and  moistening  the  walls,  footpaths,  jpo. 


The  ventilators  should  be  half  closed  about  half- 
an-hour  before  they  are  closed  altogether. 
During  the  evening  the  floors  should  again  be 
damped  down  with  a  watering-can,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  may  be  kept  as  moist  as  possible 
during  the  night.  SuflBcient  fire-heat  should  be 
available  so  as  tn  maintain  a  minimum  night 
temperature  of  65°.  Daring  the  winter,  of 
course,  very  little  or  no  air  is  given,  and, 
naturally,  less  syringing  and  damping  is  required. 
Daring  summer,  when  the  plants  are  growing 
freely,  the  atmosphere  should  be  warm  and  moist, 
whereas  during  winter,  when  the  plants  are  more 
or  less  at  rest,  the  minimum  night  temperature 
might  be  60",  rising  10°  and  15°  during  the  day. 

Clivia  Flowering  Twice  (E.  S.  H.).— The  second 
flowering  of  the  Clivia  is  an  accidental  occurrence  that 
will  In  no  way  alfect  its  blooming  next  season.  Cliyias 
occasionally  behave  in  this  way  :  in  fact,  a  short  time 
since,  on  looking  over  a  collection  of  about  20U  plants,  we 
noted  half-a-dozen  that  were  again  about  to  flower.  The 
treatment  given  to  the  plant  could  not,  judging  by  your 
note,  be  improved  upon,  and  you  may  reasonably  anticipate 
a  good  show  of  bloom  next  season. 

WooDLicE  IN  Greenhouse  (P.  W.  Leader).— The 
easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  woodlice  in  a  greenhouse  is  to 
pour  boiling  water  down  by  the  walls  and  in  crevices 
where  they  hide  during  the  day.  In  this  way  you  may 
destroy  them  in  large  numbers,  and  by  repeating  the 
operation  for  several  days  in  succession  you  will  probably 
soon  get  rid  of  them.  If  this  does  not  exterminate  them 
you  must  have  recourse  to  trapping.  In  a  small  clean 
flower-pot  place  a  freshly-cut  slice  of  Potato,  till  up  with 
dty  Moss  or  Hay.  and  turn  it  over  on  the  bed  where  the 
woodlice  are.  Examine  this  trap  early  the  next  morning 
and  knock  out  any  woodlice  it  may  contain  into  a  vessel 
of  boiling  water.  Vou  should  have  a  number  of  such 
traps  in  different  parts  of  the  house. 

TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

Bamboos  (C  ). — Arundinaria  nobilis  is  one  of 
the  tenderest  of  the  Bamboos  grown  out  of  doors 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  succeed 
with  it  in  the  warmest  counties  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  a  few  places  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  known  to 
be  cut  down  by  frost  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  ground,  and  spring  up  again  the  following 
summer.  As  the  plant  in  question  showed  signs 
of  flowering  last  summer,  it  is  improbable  that  it 
will  grow  with  any  degree  of  vigour  this  year, 
and  any  shoots  that  are  made  will  probably  bear 
flowers.  At  the  present  time  this  particular 
Bamboo  is  blossoming  in  many  gardens.  The 
variegated  Bamboo  is  Arundinaria  Fortune!  ;  the 
other  it  is  impossible  to  identify  without  more 
material.  Rats  have  previously  been  noted  as 
eating  young  Bamboo  shoots,  and  mice  are  also 
given  to  the  same  thing  when  food  is  short.  It 
is  improbable  that  your  black  Bamboo  will  do 
much  more  good  now  that  it  has  begun  to  flower. 
In  most  instances,  flowering  is  death  to  a 
Bimboo. 

Increasing  Cvtisus  pilecox  (William  Loic)— Cytisus 
prajci'X,  being  a  hybrid,  cannot  be  depended  on  to  come 
true  from  seeds.  Seeds  are  often  produced,  but  they  do 
not  vegetate  so  well  as  those  of  species.  The  best  method 
of  propagation  is  by  means  of  cuttings  of  short  shoots 
with  a  slight  heel  of  old  wood,  taken  about  the  end  of 
July  and  inserted  in  very  sandy  soil  under  a  bell-glass  in  a 
cold  frame.  Cuttings  about  4  inches  long  from  the  base 
of  the  current  year's  shoots  are  the  most  suitable,  and  if 
inserted  nicely,  almost  every  one  can  be  depended  on  to 
root  before  the  following  April,  until  which  time  they 
should  not  be  disturbed.  Another  method  of  propagation 
is  to  graft  small  pieces  on  to  stocks  of  the  common 
Laburnum,  or  even  on  to  pieces  of  Laburnum  roots.  This 
work  has,  however,  to  be  done  indoors  in  early  spring  and 
a  warm  and  close  propagating  case  is  necessary. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

BoRNT  Earth  for  Roses  (H.  M.  E.).—We 
have  not  heard  of  burnt  earth  being  recommended 
as  a  summer  dressing  for  Roses.  It  is  of  most 
utility  when  incorporated  with  heavy  clayey  soil, 
and  this  is  usually  done  in  the  autumn  when 
planting.  Wood  ashes  are  a  useful  manure,  and 
may  be  profitably  applied  where  a  potash  manure 
is  required.  Give  the  soil  a  good  dressing,  so 
that  a  thin  layer  is  over  all  the  ground,  then  hoe 
it  in.  Wood  ashes  are  obtained  by  burning  up 
all  garden  prunings,  weeds,  &c.  An  excellent 
dressing  of  manure  for  established  Roses  would 
be  one  part  kainit,  one  par^  l>pne-meal,  and  one 


part  blood  manure,  well  mixed  together,  and  then 
mixed  with  some  dry  potting  soil.  This  should 
be  given  as  a  good  fiprinkling  during  April,  May, 
and  June.  As  you  cannot  do  this  now,  give  one 
dressing  now  and  another  in  a  month's  time.  If 
unable  to  obtain  the  materials  easily,  procure 
some  good  artificial  manure  and  apply  as  directed. 
For  newly-planted  Roses  weak  liquid  manure 
would  be  best.  Apply  this  once  a  week.  Good 
manure  can  be  made  by  putting  a  bushel  of  cow 
manure  into  twenty  gallons  of  water,  and  give 
this  half  strength. 

Caterpillars  on  Rose  Bushes  ((?.  B.).— We  never 
heard  of  such  an  enormous  number  as  you  mention  upon 
one  Rose  bush.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  give  the  bushes, 
a  good  dusting  of  Hellebore  Powder.  You  might  try  a 
good  syringing  with  Calvert's  Carbolic  Soap  Solution  if 
you  cannot  readily  procure  the  Hellebore.  Mix  up  2"z.  of 
the  soap  with  one  gallon  of  hot  water  and  apply  when  cold. 

ROSE  Rust  (W  H.  iS  ).— Your  Roses  are  attacked  by 
the  red  rust  or  orange  fungus  ;  this  is  much  more  variable 
than  mildew,  and  in  many  gardens  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  ;  while  in  others,  particularly  those  on  hot  or  dry 
soils,  it  is  frequently  very  destructive  to  the  foliage. 
This  is  a  very  ditflcult  disease  to  get  rid  of  ;  the  leaves: 
which  have  been  attacked  should  be  collected  and  burnt 
as  soon  as  they  have  fallen,  and  in  the  following  spring, 
before  the  buds  open,  spray  the  plants  well  with  sulphate 
of  copper. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Diseased  Peach  Leaves  {W.  A.)  — The  Peach 
tree  leaves  sent  are  not  euffaring  from  shot-hole 
fungus,  but  from  blister,  owing  to  the  severe  cold 
early  in  May,  and  the  east  winds  which  followed. 
Some  sorts  are  more  subject  to  the  influences  of 
the  weather  than  others,  notably  Royal  George. 
We  do  not  think  you  can  blame  the  Giehurst.  as 
you  cannot  use  a  safer  or  better  dressing.  We 
never  knew  a  worse  season  for  all  tender  foliage, 
and  so  many  have  suffered  ;  indeed,  we  have  seen 
trees  nearly  killed  with  the  pest.  A  portion  of 
the  foliage  sent  has,  however,  spotted  through 
using  the  insecticide  you  note. 

Layering  Strawberries  {Shaw). — It  is  now 
time  that  you  began  to  layer  your  Strawberries 
to  provide  plants  for  next  year's  fruiting.  The 
number  of  runners  you  take  from  each  plant 
depends  upon  the  number  of  plants  you  require. 
If  possible,  do  not  take  more  than  three  or  four 
from  each  plant.  By  the  time  the  fruits  are 
over  you  will  find  that  the  layers  are  ready. 
Choose  those  which  have  a  strong  little  plant  at 
the  end  ;  cut  off  the  runner  beyond  the  first 
little  plant  upon  it.  If  the  runners  are  allowed 
to  grow  they  will  produce  other  tiny  plants ; 
vou  should,  however,  only  layer  the  first  one. 
Examine  the  little  plant  upon  the  runner  before 
you  attempt  to  layer  it,  so  as  to  make  sure  it 
is  not  blind.  Blind  plants  have  not  a  perfect 
centre  of  young  leaves.  Those  plants  which 
have  not  yet  produced  runners  will  probably  do 
so.  You  can  tell  blind  plants  in  the  autumn 
simply  by  examining  the  centres  ;  those  which 
are  blind  are  almost  devoid  of  young  healthy 
leaves.  Many  gardeners  grow  Strawberry  plants 
especially  for  providing  runners.  They  do  not 
allow  them  to  fruit  at  all,  but  simply  make 
runne  rs.  When  you  layer  three,  four,  or  five 
runners  from  each  parent  plant,  cut  off  all  the 
others ;  leave  only  those  which  you  require, 
there  will  then  be  no  tangle  of  growths  such  as 
you  complain  of. 

Cucumbers  Failing  (P.  RoUnson).—Yo\a  Cucumbers 
are  attacked  by  aphides,  which  you  can  get  rid  of  by  using 
an  insecticide  called  XL  All,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
any  horticultural  sundriesman.  An  apparatus  is  sold  with 
the  insecticide  which  enables  you  to  heat  the  latter  so 
that  it  gives  off  a  vapour  which  is  poisonous  to  insect  life. 
Before  using  this  insecticide  be  careful  tt-t  all  the 
ventilators,  doors,  &c.,  are  thoroughly  closed.  Full 
directions  are  given  by  the  vendors 

Mildew  on  Peaches  (M.  ir.).— Your  reach  trees  are 
suffering  from  a  very  bad  attack  of  mildew,  and  we  are 
afraid  you  will  have  very  great  difliculty  in  getting  rid  of 
it.  You  have  left  it  so  long  before  attempting  lo  apply  a 
remedy.  Y'our  best  plan  will  be  to  pick  off  all  the 
worst  affected  leaves  and  spray  the  tree  with  sulphide 
of  potassium,  which  is  made  by  dissolving  li  z.  of 
sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  in  one  quart  of 
water,  and  dilute  it  with  two  and  a-half  gallons  of  water. 
Lysol  has  lately  been  strongly  recommended  as  a  certain 
cure  for  mildew.    You  might  try  this. 
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M  ULCHI  NG. 

THE  recent  drought  has  brought 
forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the 
gardening  fraternity  the  value  of 
mulching.  The  result  to  those 
who  have  adopted  this  practice 
during  the  recent  hot,  dry  weather  will  be 
self  evident  in  the  health  and  greater  fertility 
of  the  crops  to  which  it  has  been  applied, 
and  let  us  hope  that  those  who  have 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  this  method 
of  helping  crops  in  summer  either  by  indiffer- 
ence or  want  of  knowledge  will  after  this 
be  convinced  of  the  great  benefits  received  by 
many  gardea  crops  in  summer  by  mulching. 
The  practice  of  mulching  helps  to  attain  a 
two-fold  object.  In  the  first  place,  its  appli- 
cation as  a  covering  to  the  soil  as  far  as  the 
bulk  of  the  roots  extend  is  a  means  of 
preventing  evaporation,  and  so  helping  to 
conserve  to  a  greater  degree  the  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture  in  the  soil  for  the  benefit 
of  the  roots  of  the  subjects  it  is  applied  to. 
It  also  supplies  a  rich  top-dressing  to  estab- 
lished trees  and  many  garden  crops,  furnish- 
ing the  numberless  masses  of  annual  roots 
with  food  which  is  easily  assimilated.  More- 
over, its  nutritive  properties  are  washed  down 
to  the  permanent  roots  of  trees  by  rain  or  by 
artificial  waterings.  Mulchings  are  not  only 
of  value  in  helping  the  various  crops  to 
which  they  are  applied  in  bringing  their 
produce  to  greater  perfection  during  summer, 
but  they  are  useful  also  in  protecting  trees 
from  permanent  injury  through  long  droughts. 
It  may  be  asked.  What  is  a  mulch 
formed  of  ?  Generally  speaking,  farmyard 
manure  when  partly  decayed,  mixing  with 
it  one-third  its  bulk  of  the  small  littery 
straw  which  is  generally  found  associated 
with  it  in  the  manure-yard.  Cow  manure  by 
itself  should  be  avoided  ;  it  is  of  too  close  a 
texture,  tending  to  seal  up  the  pores  of  the 
soil,  and  thus  depriving  the  roots  of  air  and 
moisture.  Fresh  horse  manure,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  excellent,  but  this  is  improved  by  a 
little  addition  to  it  of  the  short  straw  usually 
collected  with  the  manure.  It  should  be 
applied  in  a  fresh  condition.  Where  the 
above  materials  are  unobtainable,  a  good 
mulch  may  be  formed  by  taking  care  of  all 
forms  of  soft  garden  refuse  during  the 
summer  and  winter,  for  if  allowed  to  heat 
and  ferment  in  a  large  heap  during  winter 


and  spring,  turning  the  material  occasionally 
over,  and  mixing  with  it  one-fourth  of  its 
whole  of  garden  soil,  it  will  form  an  excellent 
compost  for  this  purpose. 

The  garden  refuse  referred  to  means  such 
things  as  fallen  leaves,  short  grass  (the  result 
of  lawn  mowings),  and  all  kinds  of  weeds  (the 
seeds  of  these  will  be  destroyed  by  fermenta- 
tion), the  refuse  of  the  kitchen  garden 
packing-shed,  in  which  vegetables  are  cleaned 
and  stripped  of  many  of  their  outer  leaves. 
Not  only  will  such  materials  form  an  excellent 
mulch,  but  also  prove  a  valuable  manure. 

The  Crops  that  Benefit,  and  the  Time 
TO  Apply  Maktjee. 

In  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  all  those  planted 
in  the  previous  autumn,  winter,  or  spring 
should  be  mulched,  otherwise  there  is  grave 
danger,  not  only  of  temporary  failure  during 
the  coming  summer,  but  also  of  permanent 
injury  to  the  bark  and  roots  of  the  tree. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  standard 
trees  in  orchards.  It  also  applies  more  to 
Apples  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock  than  to 
those  on  the  Crab,  and  to  Pears  when  worked 
on  the  Quince.  The  roots,  when  worked  on 
these  stocks,  are  much  nearer  the  surface. 
Even  for  many  years  afterwards  mulch  should 
be  applied  when  possible  to  fruit  trees  in  hot 
weather,  and  to  no  fruit  is  it  more  beneficial 
than  to  the  Raspberry.  To  all  fruit  trees 
grown  against  walls  it  is  an  absolute  necessity 
if  the  highest  success  is  to  be  attained.  The 
time  to  apply  it,  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  is 
towards  the  end  of  May,  when  the  soil  is 
becoming  warmer.  The  best  time  to  apply 
it  is  after  a  heavy  shower  or  a  good  watering, 
and  the  depth  of  mulch  to  apply  is  3  inches, 
pressing  it  moderately  firm,  and  covering 
over  with  an  inch  or  so  of  soil  to  prevent  its 
drying  up  too  quickly  and  to  preserve  a  neat 
appearance.  Where  it  has  not  already  been 
applied  no  time  should  be  lost,  for  we  may 
have  much  hot  weather  yet. 

The  Pea  of  all  the  kitchen  garden  crops 
benefits  most  by  mulching.  On  light  and 
not  over  rich  soil  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
heavy  and  continuous  crops  without  mulch- 
ings. It  is  a  common  experience  to  find  on 
land  such  as  that  mentioned  rows  of  Peas  in 
apparently  vigorous  health  until  podding  time 
arrives  and  the  first  picking  has  been 
gathered,  when  the  plant  turns  yellow  and 
is  oi  no  furtlj,er  service.    Whereas  if  watered 


and  mulched  in  time  the  plants  would  have 
gone  on  growing  succulent  and  sweet  Peas 
for  another  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  The 
best  time  to  apply  the  mulch  is  a  fortnight 
before  the  Peas  are  in  flower,  and  after 
rain  or  a  good  watering.  French  Beans  and 
Scarlet  Runners  are  also  much  benefited 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

With  Regaed  to  Flowees. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to  rosarians 
the  value  of  surface  mulching  in  hot  weather 
in  the  successful  growth  of  the  Rose,  they 
are  well  aware  of  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  its  application.  To  Roses  and 
other  flowering  climbing  plants  on  walls  with 
a  warm  aspect  it  is  most  beneficial ;  indeed, 
it  often  means  all  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  There  may  be  some 
readers  of  The  Gaeden  unable,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  to  obtain  any  sort  of 
material  for  mulching,  and  would  be  glad  to 
know  if  there  is  any  other  way  available  by 
special  culture  to  bring  about  partial  if  not 
so  great  a  success  as  mulching.  Yes  ;  first  by 
deeply  trenching  and  heavily  manuring  the 
land  in  autumn  or  winter,  thereby  giving 
the  roots  ample  food  store  in  summer, 
also  by  hoeing. 

Many  are  under  the  foolish  impression  that 
the  hoe  is  useful  only  for  destroying  weeds. 
The  hoe  cannot  speak  or  would  resent 
such  an  undeserved  imputation.  In  the 
hands  of  a  good  manipulator  it  can  do 
that  which  is  far  better  than  talk,  it  can 
demonstrate  by  example  its  power,  not  only 
to  destroy  weeds,  but  also  its  power  to  add 
enormously  to  the  fertility  and  drought- 
resisting  property  of  soils.  By  its  frequent 
use  the  soil  for  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  is 
kept  constantly  open,  freely  admitting  all 
rain  that  falls  and  all  the  dew  there  may 
be  during  the  night.  What  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  many  are  aware  of,  abundance 
of  air,  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  plant  as  water  itself.  Therefore,  if  you 
cannot  mulch  make  friends  of  the  hoe,  and 
ply  it  industriously  and  as  frequently  as  you 
can  in  hot  and  dry  weather.  No  harm  will 
then  come  to  your  crops,  especially  those  in 
the  kitchen  garden.  Mulching  and  hoeing 
are  the  keynotes  to  success  in  gardening, 
and  the  beginner  should  make  a  strong  point 
of  giving  these  helps  to  vegetation. 

Owen  Thoil4.s. 
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NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

~Jaly  17.— Royal  Horticultural  S  )oiety'8  Exhi- 
biiioQ  aiiri  Meeting  ;  SUtaire  RoBe  Show. 

July  18  —National  Rose  Society's  Northern 
Show  at  E  linburgh  in  connexion  with  the  Royal 
Ciledonian  Sodety's  Show;  York  Florists'  Show. 

July  20  —North  Lonsdale  Rose  Show  and 
National  Sweet.  Pea  Sjoiety's  Show  in  connexion. 

July  24  — Nitional  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society's  Soow,  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square. 

Jaly  25  —Cardiff  Flower  Show. 

July  26  — Bolfast  (two  days)  and  St.  Ives 
Horticultural  Shows. 

National  Rose  Society's  northern 
show  at  Edinburgh.— 1q  counexiun  with 

the  above  the  society  has  arranged  with  the  Great 
Northern  Riilway  to  issue  special  cheap  tickets 
at  the  reduced  fare  of  £2  Oj.  101.  third  class, 
and  £3  11'.  first  class  return  from  King's  Cross, 
available  for  three  days,  with  slepping  accommo- 
dation to  be  attached  to  the  8.45  p  m.  train  on 
July  17.  Eirly  application  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Diniels, 
chief  piBsenger  agent's  office.  King's  Cross,  is 
particularly  requested.  Anyone  forming  a  party 
of  five  can  j  lin  this  train  at  any  stopping  place 
en  route,  but  to  obtain  reduction  tickets  must  be 
applied  for  beforehand  as  above.  Any  further 
information  can  be  obtained  of  H.  E  Molyneux, 
hon.  treaiurer  National  Rose  Society,  80,  Cannon 
Street,  E  C. 

Viburnum    Carlesil.— I  see  in    The 

Garden  that  my  Viburnum  Carlesii  which  I  sent 
aboui;  two  years  ago  to  Kew  has  flowered,  and 
that  it  is  described  by  one  of  your  contributors. 
He  says  that  the  plant  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Boehmer,  a  nurseryman  of  Japan.  This,  how- 
ever, is  incorrect,  and  I  wish  you  would  correct 
it.  It  was  sent  by  me,  the  nresent  proprietor  of 
L.  Biehmer  and  Ci.,  in  Yokohama,  Japan.— 
Alfred  Ukoer,  Bad  Pachoa,  Germany. 
South-west    ot    Scotland    tvaXt 

crops.- Although  fruit  is  not  so  largely  culii- 
vatfd  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  south-west 
of  Scotland  as  in  the  Clydesdale  and  Perthshire 
districts,  it  is  being  more  extensively  grown,  and 
is  a  crop  of  increasing  importance.  This  season 
Apples  will  be  a  variable  crop,  in  some  gardens 
there  being  a  good  crop  and  in  others  a  small 
one.  Garden  pests  have  been  unusually  trouble- 
some to  Apples  this  season.  Pears  are  not  so 
largely  cultivated,  and  cannot  be  considered 
likely  to  yield  an  average  crop  this  year.  Plums 
will  give  a  small  yield.  Small  fruits  are  generally 
promising,  Strawberries,  though  late,  being  likely 
to  give  good  returns.  Oatdoor  Peaches  in  some 
oases  suffered  from  frosts  unless  well  protected, 
and  the  crop  will  not  be  large. 
The   Gardening   Charities.— I  beg 

to  call  your  attention  lo  a  special  eff  jrt  that  is 
being  made  locally  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  B-'nevolent  Institution  and  the 
R  lyal  Girdeners'  Orphan  Fund.  The  first-named 
was  instituted  in  1839  to  provide  pensions  for 
gardeners  or  their  widows  in  destitute  circum- 
stances ;  the  second  was  formed  in  the  late 
Qaeen's  Jubilee  Year  (1887)  to  provide  for  the 
orphan  children  of  gardeners.  Lack  of  funds 
necessarily  greatly  limits  the  work  of  both  socie- 
ties, and  in  various  parts  of  the  country  concerts, 
garden  parties,  and  other  entertainments  have 
been  arranged,  by  the  proceeds  of  which  one  or 
both  societies  have  greatly  benefited.  So  far  as 
Darbyshire  is  concerned,  no  such  thing  has  been 
attempted,  yet  there  are  a  large  number  of  pen- 
sioners of  both  funds  in  the  county,  but  still  more 
seeking  the  aid  which  it  is  impossible  to  affjrd 
I  venture  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  garden 
lovers  on  behalf  of  the  two  charities.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  bold  an  exhibition  and  sale  by  auction 
at  the  Borough  Auction  Mart,  Darby,  on  Wednes- 
day, August  1  next,  for  which  gifts  are  solicited 


of  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  or  any  other 
articles.  At  this  season,  when  there  is  such  a 
profusion  of  garden  products,  I  trust  this  appeal 
will  meet  with  a  generous  response.  To  enable 
the  matter  to  be  properly  advertised,  I  would  ask 
intending  contributors  to  forward  particulars  of 
their  gifts  without  delay.  Notice  of  contribu- 
tions will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknow- 
lodged  by  the  local  honorary  secretary,  Mr.W.  H. 
Cooke  (gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bslpet), 
Kingston  Hall  Gardens,  Derby  ;  or  by  Messrs. 
Galbrai  th ,  Beth  une,  and  C  o. ,  Li  raited,  auctioneers, 
surveyors,  and  land  agents.  Market  Flace  and 
Darwent  Street,  Derby,  from  either  of  whom 
tickets  and  all  further  information  can  be 
obtained.— R.  T.  Bethunb. 

Copper  sulphate  treatment  for 
the  "  Blanltet "  w^eed.— I  have  just 
received  The  Garden  of  the  7th  inst. ,  with  two 
valuable  notes  on  copper  sulphate  treatment  for 
ponds.  May  I  point  out  to  Mr.  Wallace  that 
from  Mr.  Hacking's  letter  his  quantities  are 
*hnut  three  times  too  strong.  There  are 
7  000  grains  in  Tb.,  and  at  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain 
per  gallon.  7  000  X  50  would  give  a  strength  of 
lib.  to  .350  000  gallons.  The  proportion  used  in 
America  was  lib.  to  1,000  000  eallons.  Three 
times  350  000  would  give  1.050  000  gallons.  It 
would  appear  desirable,  therefore,  to  use  one- 
fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  copper  sulphate  to  3  gallons, 
or  1  grain  to  150  gallons,  even  if  it  proved 
necessary  to  repeat  the  dose  at  intervals.  The 
possible  error  of  I'oO  grain  for  one-fiftieth  and 
the  spraying  of  enclosed  ponds  two  or  three  times 
without  changing  the  water  would  accentuate 
the  mischief. — J.  G.  R.  Powell,  The  WUlowa, 
Ledbury, 

The  earliest  Pea. — This  year  our  earliest 
Pea  ID  tbe  open  ground  was  Carter's  Little 
Marvel,  which  is  quite  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
any  of  the  first  earlies.  I  should  add  that  all 
sorts  were  grown  at  the  start  in  4^  inch  pots  in 
cold  frames.  The  seed  was  sown  in  December, 
and  the  seedlings  planted  out  the  first  week 
in  March  on  warm  borders.  We  gathered 
Little  Marvel  on  June  8,  and  had  the  weather 
been  favourable  there  would  have  been  good 
pods  at  the  end  of  May,  but  the  severe  frost 
early  in  that  month  actually  killed  the  first 
flowers.  This  variety  is  a  great  gain  in  every 
way  when  forced,  as  when  fit  for  use,  in  spite  of 
Its  maturing  so  quickly,  it  is  a  fair-sized  pod  and 
well  packed  with  Peas.  There  are  five  to  seven 
on  an  average  in  each  pod,  and,  unlike  some  of 
the  older  early  Peas,  it  is  of  good  flavour.  The 
plant  crops  enormously,  and  this  so  early  in  the 
season  is  worth  noting.  The  Little  Marvel  was 
raised  from  the  older  but  well  known  William 
Hurst  and  that  fine  table  Pea  Daisy,  the  latter 
being  noted  for  quality  and  as  a  valuable  second 
early  Pea.  Marvel  differs  from  both  in  this 
respect  ;  the  pods  are  rounder  than  those  of 
Daisy,  and  larger  than  William  Hurst.  It  should 
also  make  a  most  profitable  market  variety,  as  it 
is  only  18  inches  high,  robust,  and  crops  freely. 
The  seed,  which  was  sown  late  in  February  in 
the  open,  produced  plants  that  bore  only  a  few 
days  later  than  that  grown  as  described  above, 
but  this  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  first 
blossom  escaping  injury  by  frost,  being  a  little 
later  from  seed  sown  February  24.  We  gathered 
pods  on  June  16  and  freely  on  Jane  18,  and  the 
plant  is  covered  to  the  base.  For  gardens  limited 
in  size  tbe  above  variety  should  become  a  great 
favourite. —G.  Wythes. 
Edinburgh  parks  and  gardens. 

The  general  appreciation  of  the  improvement  in 
the  parks  and  public  gardens  of  Edinburgh 
effected  since  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hittie  was  appointed 
City  Gardener,  has  led  to  his  receiving  hearty 
support  from  the  community  in  his  efforts  to 
render  the  city  even  more  beautiful  than  before. 
This  year  the  arrangements  for  the  summer 
bedding  in  tbe  parks  and  gardens,  which  have 
just  been  completed,  are  upon  a  scale  of  greater 
magnitude  than    before,   and    provide    for    the 


decoration  of  the  principal  public  gardens  in  an 
effective  way.  As  usual,  the  principal  part  of 
the  bedding  is  in  the  East  Princes  Street 
Gardens,  where  the  flower  -  beds  which 
in  spring  were  highly  eff^-ctive  with  their 
masses  of  Tulips  and  other  spring  flowers,  have 
been  filled  with  summer-flowering  plants,  cira- 
prising  Ivy-leaved  and  zonal  Polarponiums, 
Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  Dracsenas,  Aralias,  Huraeas,  . 
and  other  suitable  plants.  Tbe  arrangement  is 
effective,  and  promises  to  equal  any  former 
display  in  these  gardens,  if  not  to  surpass  it.  In 
the  East  Princes  Street  Gardens  two  novel 
features  will  attract  visitors.  The  most  impor- 
tant is  a  large  rockery  surrounding  the  R)8b 
fountain,  and  planted  with  many  good  shrubs. 
Rhododendrons,  Heaths,  AzUeas,  Veronicas,  and 
other  suitable  shrubs  being  largely  employed  in 
its  furnishing.  The  bedding  out  in  this  garden 
also  promises  to  be  excellent.  The  Waverley 
Gardens,  Calton  Hill,  Inverleith,  and  other  parks 
and  gardens  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  M'Hattie, 
have  been  given  a  share  of  the  increased  planting 
with  flowers,  and  the  arduous  work  of  planting 
some  170,000  plants  has  been  completed  admir- 
ably. In  a  short  time  the  effect  will  be 
remarkably  pretty,  and  will  much  improve  the 
aspect  of  the  Scottish  capital. 

The    Moccasin    Flower    (Cyprl- 
pedium  spectabile). — Tbis  is  a  success 

with  us  among  a  rare  collection  of  rock  plants. 
Its  quaint  rose  and  white  flowers  are  very  con- 
spicuous and  much  admired.  The  plant  requires 
no  protection  in  winter,  but  thrives  in  peaty  i-O'l  in 
any  damp  place. — Samoel  Bryan,  County  Dublin. 

Sauromatum     guttatum.  —  Pieaie 

allow  me  to  add  something  to  Mr.  F.  G  Like's 
interesting  letter  in  The  Garden  of  the  9  h  ult. 
on  the  subject  of  Sauromatum  guttatum.  I  have 
grown  this  aroid  for  some  years  in  my  garden 
here,  and  have  found  it  a  curious  and  interesting 
plant.  The  largest  corms  I  have  been  able  to 
grow  are  about  4^  inches  across  the  top  and 
3  inches  through.  Much  smaller  ones  will  bloom. 
I  first  regarded  it  a3  tender,  but  have  found  that 
it  will  survive  our  winters  if  well  covered.  My 
best  plants  this  season  are  those  that  were  left 
out  all  winter.  The  roots  grow  out  from  the 
tops  of  the  corms.  I  have  not  grown  any 
matured  seed,  and  doubt  that  it  will  ripen  in 
this  climate.  The  increase  comes  from  new 
corms  growing  from  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  old 
ones  ;  each  will  produce  from  one  to  six  of  the 
small  corms.  These  are  sessile,  and  can  be 
broken  off  at  any  time  after  the  ripening  of  the 
parent  corm  and  can  be  planted  separately.  The 
first  show  in  the  spring  is  the  flower  which  rites 
from  the  soil,  in  the  case  of  a  vigorous  plant 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches.  In  the  bud  state 
the  spathe,  which  is  purple  on  the  outside,  covers 
the  spadix  to  the  tip.  After  reaching  its  full 
height  the  bud  stands  without  apparent  change 
for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  the  spathe  falls  back, 
exposing  the  almost  black  spadix.  The  spathe  is 
beautifully  spotted.  The  flower  is  not  lasting. 
Mr.  Like  omitted  to  mention  the  odour  ;  this 
reminds  one  of  the  smell  of  a  foul  pig-sty.  As 
soon  as  the  flower  is  in  full  bloom  the  blow- 
flies begin  to  arrive  and  go  down  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  spathe.  The  leaves  are  as 
curious  as  the  flower ;  they  begin  to  come  soon 
after  the  flower.  The  petioles  in  a  strong  plant 
are,  say,  1^  inches  in  diameter  at  tbe  base  and 
half  an  inch  immediately  under  the  horseshoe- 
ohaped  frame  to  which  the  leaflets  are  attached. 
These  are  all  distinct  except  sometimes  at  the 
ends  of  the  frame.  They  are  invariably  odd  in 
number,  three,  five,  seven,  nine,  up  to  fifteen. 
The  petioles  are  rich  green  atd  spotted.  The 
broadly-opening  horseshoe  frame  is  at  aright  angle 
or  nearly  so  to  tbe  petioles.  In  early  autumn 
before  frost  the  leaflets  begin  to  wither  and  the 
petioles  to  shrivel,  and  within  a  few  days  the 
entire  leaf  drops  to  the  ground.  This  is  the  end 
until]  the  following  spring— Mme.  D.  Holljs, 
Chicago,  III  ,  U.S.A. 
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IMS  (ONCOCYCLUS)   8PREN0BRII. 

{About  tivo  thirds  natural  size.) 

A    curious    nesting-  -  place.  —  We 

often  hear  of  birds,  especially  tits,  building  in 
most  unaccountable  places,  but  I  do  not  call 
to  mind  a  similar  case  to  one  I  saw  when 
staying  lately  at  Swanmore  with  Mr.  Molyneux. 
A  9  inch  flower-pot  had  been  left  on  one  of  the 
hardy  borders  in  an  inverted  position,  which  had 
done  service  for  sheltering  a  tender  plant,  and, 
on  being  removed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  man 
who  was  deputed  to  carry  out  the  work  a  blue- 
tit  was  Bitting  on  nine  eggs.  The  pot  was 
carefully  replaced,  and  though  the  bird  was 
disturbed,  it  soon  returned  and  appeared  to  get 
quite  used  to  being  inspected.  The  only  entrance 
and  exit  was,  of  course,  through  the  hole  in  the 
top,  which  was  only  1  inch  in  diameter.  It  will 
be  extremely  interesting  to  watch  how  the  little 
ones  are  instructed  to  escape  when  the  time 
comes. — E.  Beckett. 

A  warning. — We  cannot  too  strongly 
express  a  warning  to  our  flower-loving  readers  in 
connexion  with  prominent  advertisements  now 
appearing  in  most  of  the  daily  papers,  offering 
wonderful  Japanese  and  other  plants  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  and  accompanied  by  descriptions 
which  are  obviously  adopted  by  their  vagueness 
to  nullify  any  legal  steps  which  might  be  taken 
against  the  advertisers  for  fraud.  The  special 
advertisement,  which  we  have  before  us  as  we 
write,  emanates  from  a  so-called  company 
domiciled  at  Kew,  a  locality  obviously  chosen  to 
heighten  the  effect,  though  no  nursery  exists  at 
the  address  given,  and  on  application  here  for  a 
packet,  the  reply  was,  "only  supplied  through 
the  post."  A  most  attractive  description  is  given 
of  creepers  which  smother  the  house-front  with  a 
profusion  of  gorgeous  flowers  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  while  practically  nothing  is 
required  but  to  restrain  the  redundance  by  tying 
up,  &c.    The  seeds  apparently  germinate  in  three 


days,  grow  in  the  poorest  soil,  require  no  atten- 
tion whatever,  and,  in  short,  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  flower-lover  who  wants  the  maximum 
of  effect  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  On 
studying  this  farrago  of  eulogium  and  fog,  it  is 
abundantly  obvious  that  a  penny  packet  of  mixed 
ordinary  Convolvulus  major  and  the  common 
Nasturtiums  would  fulfil  most  of  the  conditions, 
and  yet  the  perpetrators  of  this  floral  trap  coolly 
offer  a  packet  for  2s.,  which,  judging  by  the 
numerous  expensive  advertisements  now  appear- 
ing, is  obviously  remitted  by  a  suflBciently  large 
number  of  victims  to  leave  a  handsome  margin 
on  the  outlay.  This  advertisement,  unfortunately, 
is  only  one  of  a  type  of  baits  for  the  ignorant, 
Heracleum  gigantenm,  for  instance,  practically  a 
huge  weed,  figures  occasionally  as  a  magnificent 
plant  with  bouquets  of  flowers  as  big  as  cart- 
wheels, and  so  on.  Advertisements  of  this  kind 
are  nothing  else  than  traps  for  the  ignorant, 
craftily  designed  by  the  omission  of  all  names  or 
definite  descriptions  to  escape  the  dutches  of 
the  law  for  misrepresentation,  and  yet  they  are 
nothing  other  than  methods  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  since  the  legitimate  prices 
of  the  seeds  they  offer  are  not  a  tithe  of  those 
demanded  on  the  strength  of  grossly-exaggerated 
descriptions.  It  is  far  better  to  buy  named 
seeds  from  respectable  tradesmen  than  unnamed 
"phenomena"  from  bogus  firms  whose  glowing 
advertisements  are  mere  lures  for  gullible 
amateurs. — C.  T.  D. 

Cleaning  hedges.— A  few  days  ago  I 
was  asked  to  look  at  a  Holly  hedge  which  was 
showing  signs  of  decay.  It  was  about  10  feet 
high,  and  had  been  kept  properly  clipped  and 
well  tree  ted  generally,  but  the  lower  half  was 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  weakness  and  thin- 
ness in  places.  On  looking  into  the  middle  of 
the  hedge  I  found  there  were  about  3  feet  of  dead 
leaves  piled  up  through  the  lower  branches,  and 
these  were  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  They  have 
since  been  cleared  out,  and  the  hedge  will 
probably  quickly  improve.  If  this  refuse  had 
been  left,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  lower 
part.  The  hedge  ran  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, so  that  it  was  rarely  that  a  strong  wind 
blew  through  it.  These  dead  leaves  accumulate 
in  two  ways— firstly,  by  the  natural  fall  of  the 
dead  leaves  from  the  plants  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  smaller  clippings  from  the  top,  which  fall 
through  and  settle  at  the  bottom.  With  a  thick, 
well-furnished  hedge  these  leaves  may  not  be 
noticed  until  they  begin  to  do  harm.  It  is  most 
necessary  to  have  them  cleaned  out,  or  in  course 
of  time  they  will  ruin  the  lower  part  of  the 
hedge. — J.  Clark,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 

Supporting  herbaceous  plants.— 

Where  large  numbers  of  these  plants  are  grown, 
it  often  becomes  a  serious  question  how  they  are 
to  be  supported  in  order  that  they  may  present 
as  neat  and  natural  an  appearance  as  possible. 
This  is  frequently  a  difficult  problem,  for  when 
supported  in  the  ordinary  way  with  stakes  and 
tying  material  they  generally  have  a  stiff  and 
bunched  appearance,  particularly  such  as  F£eonies, 
Lupins,  Oriental  Poppies,  Alstrcemerias,  and 
others,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  work  is 
done.  Again,  their  foliage  is  apt  to  suffer  at 
times,  at  least,  when  ordinary  stakes  and  rafHa, 
or  soft  cord,  are  used.  Here  we  have  about  an 
acre  of  borders  and  beds  occupied  with  herbaceous 
plants,  and  for  some  years  I  have  adopted  a 
method  of  supporting  them,  other  than  by  stakes 
and  raffia,  namely,  by  means  of  Pea-sticks. 
These,  prepared  according  to  the  height  of  the 
plants,  and  carefully  placed  round  the  plants, 
enable  the  latter  to  retain  an  easier  and  more 
natural  appearance  than  was  possible  by  the  old 
method.  Naturally,  there  still  remain  many 
plants,  such  as  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Yerbas- 
cums,  and  others  of  a  slender  habit  that  must  be 
supported  in  the  ordinary  way.  Wherever  the 
nature  of  the  plant  admits  of  support  with 
branches,  however,  they  may  advantageously  be 
used.    They  look  better,  and  the  work  is  more 


easily  and  quickly  performed.  When  fixing  the 
stakes,  the  foliage  is  held  back  with  the  one 
hand  and  the  stake  thrust  into  the  ground  with 
the  other  ;  then  the  foliage  and  flower-heads  are 
allowed  to  fall  gently  back  upon  the  branches, 
which,  in  a  few  days,  become  invisible. — Jas. 
Jeffrey,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 
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A    NOTE    ON    lEISES. 

IN  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  two  Irises 
of  which  I  send  you  photographs,  I  have 
grown  I.  tectorum  alba  from  a  very  small 
bit  to  flowering  size.  It  has  been  grown 
for  two  years  in  a  pot  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse,  the  soil  being  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water  during  the  summer,  but  kept 
quite  dry  from  about  October  to  March.  In  the 
case  of  I.  Sprengerii  I  cannot  speak  with 
authority,  as  the  plant  which  flowered  was  only 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  T.  Smith  a  few  weeks  before 
flowering.  Another  plant,  however,  has  done  fairly 
well  (though  it  has  not  flowered)  with  ordinary 
Oncoeyclus  treatment,  i.e.,  it  has  been  grown  in 
a  cold  frame  with  other  species,  planted  in  a  soil 
consisting  of  three  parts  chalk  and  one  part  loam. 
The  frame  receives  free  ventilation  at  all  times, 
but  the  lights  are  kept  on  and  the  plants  are 
kept  perfectly  dry  from  about  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  end  of  September.  From  October  to  June 
the  lights  are  drawn  off,  except  during  severe 
weather  and  in  very  heavy  rain.  In  spells  of 
severe  frost  the  lights  are  left  on  and  covered 
with  mats  at  night,  these  being  always  removed 
during  the  day.  The  beds  are  left  exposed  to 
moderate  rain,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable 


IBM  TKCTOBUM  ALBA. 
(About  two-thirds  natural  siw.) 
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to  allow  them  to  be  thoroughly  saturated  during 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February. 
So  little  growth  is  going  on  at  that  time  that  the 
roots  and  rhizomes  are  apt  to  rot  if  they  become 
very  wet.  My  experience  so  far  does  not  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  plan  of  using  large  quantities 
of  bone-meal  in  the  soil  (as  recommended  by  the 
late  Rev.  H.  Ewbank)  is  a  success.  I  have  two 
frames  which  have  received  identical  treatment 
except  in  the  matter  of  soil,  the  one  having  a  soil 
as  above  stated  of  simply  chalk  and  loam,  while 
the  other  has  (or  rather  had)  a  soil  of  loam  and 
gravel  mixed  up  with  bone-meal  until  the 
mixture  had  a  greyish  tinge.  In  the  first  bed 
almost  every  plant  has  done  well  (Oncocyclus, 
Regelias,  and  Regelio-Cyclus),  whereas  in  the 
other  absolutely  every  plant  has  done  badly,  and 
many  have  died.  I  have  now  taken  up  all  the 
plants  that  remained  alive  and  removed  the  top 
12  inches  of  bone-meal  soil,  replacing  it  by  the 
ordinary  chalky  mixture.  I  shall  replant  in 
September,  and  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  many 
of  the  decrepit  but  still  living  plants  will  recover. 
Beading.  F.  W.  Stansfield. 

THE  STARRY  COLUMBINE. 
Aqoilegia  8TBLLATA,  Or  the  Starry  Columbine 
of  the  old  horticulturists,  is  a  plant  that  repays 
attention,    though    it    is    almost    unknown    to 
modern  gardeners,  and  if  you  wear  a  flower  of  it 


development  constantly  occurs.  More  than 
twenty  distinct  varieties  are  now  in  full  bloom  in 
the  writer's  garden.  The  illustration  hardly 
aflFords  a  fair  representation,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
colouring  is  wanting,  and  the  form  can  only  be 
partially  discerned. 
Cottingham,  Hull.    Margaret  Bickerstbth. 

THE  FLA.ME  NASTURTIUM. 
I  WAS  much  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Trower's 
notes  on  this  valuable  Trop^olum  speciosum  on 
page  '22.S.  Like  many  others,  I  grew  this  plant 
for  years  with  very  little  success.  I  have  often 
been  told  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known 
better  that  this  plant  would  only  grow  on  a 
damp  spot  with  a  north  aspect.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Trower's  experience  is  just  the 
opposite  to  this.  Last  summer,  when  visiting 
the  gardens  of  Sir  R.  Tyrwhitt  Wilson,  at 
Stanley  Hall,  Bridgnorth,  I  was  delighted  to 
find  it  growing  most  luxuriantly  on  a  hot,  dry 
border  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  was  informed 
that  the  plants  had  only  been  planted  about 
three  years,  and  that  now  they  have  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  within  bounds.  The  tall- 
growing  plants  in  the  border  afforded  a  nice 
shade,  and  the  manure  which  the  plants  received 
materially  helped  the  Tropseolum,  while  the 
exposure  to  the  sun  brought  out  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  and  gave  the  whole  border  a  most 
effective  appearance.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Trower 
for  giving  us  his  experience 
with  this  interesting  subject; 
and  if  those  anxious  to  estab- 
lish the  Flame  Flower  in  their 
gardens  will  only  follow  his 
advice  we  shall  not  hear  of 
many  failures. 

T.  B  Field. 
Ashwdlthorpe,  Norwich. 


found  among  the  ferruginous  rooks  and  stones  in 
the  Cogne  Valley.  It  is  the  curious  M. 
thomasianum,  with  glaucous  foliage,  and 
numerous  small  flowers,  lilac  veined  with  bright 
carmine.  The  seed-pods,  which  are  conspicuously 
winged  and  undulating,  have  a  curiously  orna- 
mental appearance.  Although  this  plant  is  a 
native  of  ferruginous  soils,  we  grow  it  well  in  our 
limestone  walls. 

Floraire,  near  Geneva.       Henri  Correvon. 
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SOME  ORNAMENTAL 

^THIONEMAS. 
jEthionema  armbnom. — 
This  is  a  beautiful  Oriental 
species  which  at  the  present 
time  is  a  source  of  delight  to 
all  garden  lovers  who  happen 
to  visit  our  wall  garden  at 
Floraire.  It  forms  close  tufts 
of  flowers  of  a  very  bright 
rose  colour ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  hunches,  closely 
packed  one  against  another. 
This  plant  is  extremely  free 
flowering,  and  blooms  unceas- 
ingly from  April  15  to  the 
end  of  July.  The  flowers  are 
80  abundant  that  one  can  see 
neither  shoots  nor  leaves,  and 
the  plant  forms  a  veritable 
cushion  of  rose  -  coloured 
flowers.  It  should  be  planted 
in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  or  wall 
in  full  sun.  Other  Ji^thione- 
mas  which  one  can  recommend 


THB  NEW  STARRY   COLUMBINE  (AQQILEQIA  STBLLATA). 


in  your  button-hole  no  one  will  recognise  it  as 
an  Aquilegia.  The  present  writer  found  a  single 
blossom  on  a  small  plant  some  years  ago,  and 
from  that  capsule  a  beautiful  race  of  plants  has 
resulted.  Careful  hybridisation,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  inferior  specimens,  have  produced  infinite 
variety,  both  in  form  and  colouring.  The  colours 
vary  from  the  darkest  purple  to  pure  white,  rosy 
crimson  tipped  with  white,  blue  and  white,  and 
even  green  and  white.  The  shape  varies  from 
very  double  flowers  to  almost  perfectly  single 
ones,  the  latter  resembling  Anemones.  But  you 
may  look  in  vain  for  any  characteristic  of  the 
well-known  Columbine  till  you  notice  the  leaves. 
The  seedlings  are  most  interesting,  as  some  new 
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JS,.  grandiflorum,  less  flori- 
ferous  and  less  showy  than 
JK.  armenum,  but  most  interesting,  and  of  an 
equally  beautiful  colour ;  JE.  pulchellum,  much 
like  the  preceding ;  JE.  coridifolium,  with 
flowers  which  recall  those  of  JE.  armenum,  yet 
they  are  violet-rose,  lined  with  a  brighter  colour, 
and  with  a  strong  Pineapple  ■  like  fragrance; 
JE.  cordatum,  with  yellowish  white  flowers,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  small  shrub  ;  and  M. 
iberideum,  white  flowered,  blooms  very  early, 
March  to  April.  All  these  species  are  of  Eastern 
origin,  and  succeed  well  with  us,  especially  if 
they  are  planted  in  the  crevices  of  a  very  sunny 
wall. 

The  Piedmont  Alps  have  given  us  a  species 
totally  different  from  the  others  ;  it  is  only  to  be 


NEW  MELONS. 
N  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Journal, 
recently  to  hand,  there  is  furnished  a  list 
of  the  Melons  that  have  received  awards 
from  the  fruit  committee  during  the  past 
twenty-two  years.  The  list  comprises 
seventy-four  varieties,  so-called  ;  but,  com- 
mencing only  twenty-two  years  since,  the  list 
does  not  include  such  famous  varieties  as  Hero 
of  Lockinge,  Blenheim  Orange,  Sutton's  A  1,  and 
some  others  still  widely  grown.  It  is  interesting 
to  rujte  that  in  the  seven  years  from  1883  to  1889 
inclusive  only  nine  awards  to  Melons  are  recorded. 
In  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1899  inclusive  no 
less  than  forty-eight  awards  w«e  made,  the 
committee  having  then  been  either  in  a  generous 
mood  or  Melons  during  that  decade  were  of 
higher  flavour  than  during  the  preceding  years. 
From  1900  to  190.5  inclusive— six  years — the 
awards  were  seventeen,  and  if  the  same  ratio 
be  continued  for  the  ensuing  four  years  the 
proportion  should  be  about  twelve  more,  or 
twenty-nine  in  all.  That  would  represent  a 
material  decline  from  the  generosity  of  the 
nineties. 

It  is  interesting  to  note — as  showing  how  varied 
is  either  the  mood  of  the  committee  or  else  the 
quality  of  seedling  Melons,  and  the  latter  is, 
perhaps,  the  primary  reason — that  while  in  190.3 
six  awards  were  made  and  in  1900  five  awards, 
in  1901  and  1902  only  two  were  made  in  each 
year,  and  in  1904  and  1905  only  one  each.  Thus 
there  is  so  far  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Melons  obtaining  certificates.  But  there  has  been 
during  the  past  year  or  two  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Melons  presented  to  the  committee  as 
new.  That  may  be  due  partially  to  Melon  growers 
having  utilised  all  possible  crosses  or  to  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  fact  that  crosses  produce  no  improve- 
ment if  new,  or  it  may  be  that  the  Melon  market 
is  overcrowded  and  seedsmen  and  growers  are 
surfeited.  The  number  of  awards  made  during 
the  past  twenty-two  years,  numerous  as  they 
are,  give  little  idea  of  the  many  assumed  new 
varieties  that  have  been  presented  to  the  fruit 
committee  during  those  years  and  rejected. 
Really,  improved  Melons  will  have  to  come  from 
quite  new  strains.  D. 

APPLE  HANWELL  SOURING. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  this  is  a  very  old  Apple.  I  well 
remember  many  fine  large  trees  in  cottage 
gardens  and  farm  orchards  in  Hanwell ;  in  fact, 
it  would  be  difSoult  to  find  an  orchard  without  its 
Hanwell  Souring.  It  is  very  acid.  Few  boys 
care  to  eat  it  before  Christmas,  and  not  much 
afterwards  in  its  raw  state,  but  as  a  kitchen 
Apple,  for  use  from  Christmas  till  July,  no 
variety  is  equal  to  it.  I  wonder  it  is  not  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  My  father  was 
always  delighted  to  show  sound  fruits  which  had 
been  in  a  cellar  ten  months  from  the  time  of 
gathering. 

Berki.  W.  J.  Townsbnd. 


APPLE    ANNIE    ELIZABETH. 
Rarely  are  such  beautiful  examples  of  this  useful 
Apple  seen  at  exhibitions  as   those   from  Bear 
Wood  at  the  Temple  show  recently,  and  no  doubt 
the  quality  was  fully  equal  to  the  appearance, 
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for  when  well  kept  this  variety  is  a  fine  table 
Apple  late  in  the  season.  I  have  grown  the 
Apple  under  various  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction. Taking  an  average  of  seasons  through, 
it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  heaviest  cropping 
sorts.  The  growth  is  strong  and  healthy,  and 
the  tree  is  hardy  even  in  exposed  and  cold 
situations.  I  see  Mr.  Bunyard  recommends  the 
variety  in  "The  Fruit  Garden"  for  seaside 
gardens,  and  though  I  have  had  no  experience 
respecting  the  tree  in  such  positions,  I  should  be 
prepared  to  believe  it  would  thrive,  for  it  grows 
in  some  very  bleak  and  trying  districts  in  the 
Midlands  and  the  North.  On  heavy  or  rich  soils 
it  is  inclined  to  make  too  much  growth,  but  on 
medium  and  lighter  soils  it  is  more  moderate  in 
habit,  and  also  more  productive  aa  a  bush  tree. 

L.  Castle. 


NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS. 


L^LIO-CATTLEYA    PHCEBE. 

THIS  beautiful  hybrid  Orchid  was 
first  raised  by  Mr.  Xorman  C.  Cook- 
son  many  years  ago,  its  parents 
Ijeing  Cattleya  Mossite  and  Laelia 
cinnabarina.  Since  then  many 
hybridists  have  raised  this  most 
fascinating  and  desirable  Orchid.  The  form 
illustrated  was  raised  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman,  and  called,  after  his 
beautiful  Surrey  home,  "the  Gatton  Park 
variety.''  It  was  awarded  the  first  diploma 
at  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
on  the  12th  ult.  for  the  best  hybrid  obtained 
from  Cattleya  Mossise.  The  petals  and  sepals 
are  very  bright  orange  yellow,  the  lip  being 
vivid  amethyst  red.  In  L.-C.  Phoebe  the 
range  of  colour  in  the  petals  and  sepals  is 
extended  from  lemon  yellow  to  copper  yellow, 
making  most  useful  material  either  for  exhi- 
bition or  for  house  decoration.  This  Orchid 
is  of  easy  culture,  providing  a  good  rest  is 
afforded  after  the  flowering  season  is  over  till 
the  new  bulb  gets  well  advanced.  When  the 
new  bulb  is  fully  developed,  rest  again  till 
the  flower-buds  are  in  evidence.  When  the 
plant  is  growing  freely,  and  also  when  the 
flower-buds  are  developing,  plenty  of  water 
is  required.  B. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


EOSE    NOTES. 

GARDENIA. — If  the  wiohuraiana 
Roses  lasted  longer,  some  of  the 
Tea-scented  sorts  would  have  to 
take  second  place.  Just  now  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
buds  of  this  Rose.  As  a  button- 
hole it  is  exquisite ;  a  rich  canary  yellow,  the 
outer  petals  lemon  white,  and  of  a  delightful 
shape.  The  buds  are  surrounded  by  two  or  three 
others  in  a  smaller  stage,  which  should  be 
remembered  when  plucking  if  only  coat  flowers 
are  required.  The  foliage  is  a  fresh  green,  free 
from  all  fungoid  scars,  and  quite  Tea-like  in 
colour.  Gardenia  makes  a  good  pillar  Rose, 
with  its  great  drooping  branches.  I  like  to  see 
it  best  lifted  off  the  ground  by  some  roots  or 
other  supports,  and  allowed  to  ramble  at  will.  A 
three  year  old  plant  of  this  Rose  would  cover  a 
spice  of  100  square  feet,  the  annual  growths 
being  of  prodigious  length.  To  maintain  the 
quality  of  buds  the  old  wood  needs  to  be  freely 
discarded  each  year. 

Helene  Ouillot  (Hybrid  Tea-scented). — Next  to 
the  Catherine  Mermet  race,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  shape  of  all  Roses,  each  flower 


LalLIO-OATTLBTA   PH(EBB   GATTON   PARK   VARIETY. 

(Slightly  reduced.) 

This  beautiful  Orchid  gained  a  diploma  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  the  13th  ult. 


in  its  half- 
open  stage 
being  beauti- 
fully moulded 
and  twisted 
in  the  centre 
almost  to  a 
point.  The 
colour  is 
flesh,  passing 
to  salmon 
white.  Exhi- 
bitors would 
do  well  to 
grow  more  of  this  Hose,  especially  upon  stand- 
ards, and  the  second  year  splendid  flowers  will 
result  from  planting  in  good  soil,  and  manuring 
freely  with  farmyard  manure.  We  seem  to  want 
a  few  more  of  this  type  of  Rose,  aa  many  new 
sorts  are  none  too  full,  although  unsurpassed  in 
colouring. 

Zepherin  Drouhin.— This  old  Rose  is  equal  to 
many  of  the  new  comers,  and  finer  than  some 
novelties.  It  is  a  charming  colour — cherry  pink 
— and  more  beautiful  than  such  sorts  as  Mme. 
Jules  Grolez  in  colour.  In  the  bud  the  shape  is 
exquisite,  the  open  flowers  becoming  rather  flat 
and  the  form  confused.  The  scent  is  very  sweet. 
Belonging  as  it  does  to  the  Hybrid  Bourbons,  we 
are  assured  of  a  good  autumn  bloom,  a  feature 
that  is  most  welcome  in  any  Rose,  and  I  feel  sure 
this  variety  will  be  much  prized  by  all  who  grow 


it.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for  pillars,  and 
would  make  a  splendid  head  as  a  standard.  For 
pegging  down  or  to  grow  as  a  free  bush  it  would 
be  equally  serviceable. 

A  BeautifiU  Rose,  Lady  Waterlow. — This  is 
one  of  M.  Nabonnand's  Roses.  It  is  a  seedling 
from  Li  France  de  '89,  crossed  with  Mme.  Marie 
Livalley.  There  is  a  blending  of  both  Roses  in 
the  seedling,  the  foliage  demonstrating  this  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  lovely  tinting  of  the  pollen 
parent  is  manifest  in  the  grand  colour  of  Lady 
Waterlow.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  the  colour 
that  attracts  as  the  shape  of  the  semi-double 
blooms.  In  the  bud  state  they  are  as  handsome 
as  a  Tea  Rose  ;  then  they  open  to  great  blooms, 
with  three  or  four  rows  of  petals  displaying  a 
beautiful  array  of  golden  stamens.  The  delicate 
peach  pink  and  other  tints  combine  to  make  a 
flower  of  much  beauty.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
wall  culture,  also  for  pillars,  especially  short 
pillars  to  disperse  among  bush  Roses,  and  as  a 
standard  it  will  be  much  sought  after,  making 
that  free  style  of  head  which  is  so  valuable  a 
feature  in  a  standard  Rose. 

Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.— This  Rose  is 
never  seen  better  than  in  the  first  flush  of  the 
Rose  season  when  the  weather  is  not  so  hot. 
The  dwarf  sort  is  good,  but  the  climber  is  better, 
seeing  that  it  will  grow,  whereas  often  the  other 
will  not.  I  have  often  advised  the  planting  of 
Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  for  providing  a 
quantity  of  beautiful  and  shapely  buds  in  the 
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early  days  of  June,  and  I,  perhaps,  may  repeat 
my  advice  to  gardeners  to  plant  rows  of  this 
Rose  across  the  kitchen  or  reserve  garden,  and  I 
can  promise  them  an  abundance  of  buds  for  table 
decoration  or  for  other  purposes. 

Purity. — As  an  early-flowering  Rose  this 
variety  is  well  to  the  front.  Anyone  seeing  its 
charming  buds  and  half-open  flowers  when  out 
would  take  it  for  a  Hybrid  Tea,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  that,  as  it  never  blooms  in  the  autumn.  For 
cut  flowers  the  buds  are  most  useful.  Parity  is 
nearly  pure  white,  but  not  quite.  There  is  a  slight 
flush  in  the  centre  of  the  buds,  which  gives  them 
a  very  sweet  appearance.  I  believe  this  pretty 
Rose  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bennett, 
although  distributed  by  another  firm  of  Rose 
growers.  For  hedge  work  it  would  be  a  most 
useful  sort,  not  for  a  tall  hedge,  but,  say,  one 
about  4  feet  to  5  feet,  such  as  is  often  used  to 
shield  the  Tea  Rose  beds   from 

cutting  winds.      It  would  make        

also  a  good  free-headed  standard, 
such  as  we  want  to  growj  in 
standard  form.  There  are  far 
too  many  of  the  stumpy  sorts  that 
bring  discredit  upon  the  useful 
standard  Rose.  P. 


ROSE     UNA. 


spines.  As  previously  stated  flowers  are  borne 
with  remarkable  freedom.  In  the  bud  stage 
they  are  of  a  very  pretty  buff  colour,  chang- 
ing as  they  open  until  fully-expanded  blossoms 
are  almost  pure  white.  The  blooms  are 
semi-double,  and  when  at  their  best  measure 
from  3  inches  to  4  inches  across.  Like  most 
other  Roses  it  is  only  seen  at  its  best  when 
growing  in  rich  loamy  soil,  and  when  first 
planting  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  this  is 
provided. 

After  the  flowers  are  over  the  worst  of 
the  old  flowering  wood  must  be  cut  away, 
to  leave  room  for  the  growth  of  strong  young 
shoots,  which  develop  freely,  and  from  which 
the  best  blooms  are  obtained.  The  subject 
of  the  above  illustration  is  a  bed  to  be 
seen  near  the]  temperate  house  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  W.  Dalumobb. 


PERRY'S    SEEDLING    PINKS. 

R.  AMOS  PERRY'S  Hardy  Plant 
Farm  at  Winchmore  Hill  is  well 
known — by  name  at  least — to 
lovers  of  hardy  plants.  Soon, 
however,  Mr.  Perry's  Hardy 
Plant  Farm  will  have  forsaken 
Winchmore  Hill  for  its  new  quarters  at 
Enfield  ;  in  fact,  the  ground  at  the  latter 
place  is  now  fairly  well  stocked.  There  were 
many  beautiful  plants  in  flower  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  a  few  days  ago.  The  Oriental 
Poppies  in  their  rich  colouring  made  a  bril- 
liant display.  No  less  pleasing  were  the 
Heucheras  (masses  of  graceful  soft-toned 
blossom),  the  Paeonies,  Lilies,  Irises,  and  a 
grand  collection  of  hybrid  Eremurus,  the 
flowers  varying  in  colour  from  yellow  to 
white  through  many  charming  shades.  Mr. 
Perry  has  quite  a  remarkable  collection  of 
these  noble  early  summer-flowering  plants. 

The  Pinks  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  made  a  delightful  show.  Mr. 
Perry  has  got  a  first-rate  strain  of  these 
flowers.  The  plants  produce  an  abundance 
of  flowers  on  strong,  upright  stems  that  show 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  Most  of  the 
forms  are  single,  though  some  are  semi- 
double.  The  colours  are  most  varied.  These 
Pinks  are  sure  to  become  popular,  for  they 
have  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  garden 
plant. 


PONDSIDE     PLANTING. 

THOSE  who  fortunately  have  in  their 
gardens  a  stream  or  pond,  and  know 
how  to  garnish  the  margins  with 
beautiful  water-side  plants,  can  give 
much  additional  interest  and  attrac- 
tiveness to  their  garden  landscape. 
Sometimes  we  see  ponds  and  pools  with  bald  and 
lifeless  margins,  when  just  by  planting  a  few 
groups  of  suitable  plants  they  may  be  made  as 
attractive  as  the  pondside  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph  recently  taken  in  the  garden 
at  Clives,  Boxted.     Here  is  an  instance  of  a  pond 


Six  years  ago  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Sod,  Cheshunt,  introduced  this 
charming  climbing  Rose  into  our 
gardens,  to  be  followed  a  year 
later  with  a  companion  plant 
named  The  Lion.  Both  are  very 
beautiful  Roses,  the  latter  a  single 
red,  after  the  manner  of  Carmine 
Pillar,  the  former  a  pale  buff  or 
almost  white.  Of  the  two,  Una 
seems  to  have  made  most  head- 
way, its  strong  habit,  large 
delicately-coloured  flowers,  fra- 
grance, and  free-flowering  quali- 
ties finding  it  many  admirers.  It 
belongs  to  the  section  known  as 
Hybrid  Tea,  and  can  be  used  as  a 
pillar  plant  for  covering  trellises 
or  for  a  bed  on  a  lawn  where  it 
can  have  abundance  of  room  to 
develop. 

Branches  often  attain  a  length 
of  10  feet  or  more,  and  these 
are    armed    with     very    strong 
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which  two  or  three  years  ago  did  not  exist,  and 
was  made  by  building  a  dam  across  a  tiny  rill  of 
water  which  now  spreads  out  in  a  spacious  pond. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done  the  margins  were 
planted  with  masses  of  water  plants,  such  as  the 
Reed  Mace  (Typha),  Water  Iris,  and  Water 
Lilies  (Nymphaaas).  These  were  planted  in  the 
bed  of  the  pond  near  the  edges  and  are  always 
submerged.  Higher,  where  the  soil  is  always 
moist  but  not  water-logged,  are  groups  of  Irises 
that  love  moisture.  The  Siberian  Iris  and  its 
varieties  begin  the  colour  effect  in  May  and  June, 
and  are  succeeded  by  masses  of  Ksempfer's  Iris, 
Iris  ochroleuca,  and  I.  aurea,  which  carry  on  the 
flowering  time  throughout  June.  Then  follows 
the  Loose-strife  (Lythmm  Salicaria),  Water 
Banunculus,  Spiraeas  of  all  kinds  (herbaceous  and 
shrubby),  and  numerous  other  plants  to  which 
the  owner  (Mr.  Clementson)  is  continually  adding. 


submerged  include  the  Calthas  (Marsh  Marigolds), 
flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus).  Arrow- 
heads (Sagittarias),  Water  Iris  (I.  Paeudaoorus), 
Reed  Mace  (Typhas),  and  Bog  Bean  (Menyanthes). 

Among  those  that  like  a  wet  place  but  not 
water-logged  are  the  Siberian  and  Japanese 
Irises,  I.  aurea,  I.  ochroleuca,  all  the  herbaceous 
Spirseas,  particularly  S.  palmata,  S.  astilboides, 
S.  Aruncus,  8.  gigantea,  and  S.  venusta,  the 
purple  Loose-strife  (Lythrum),  the  yellow  Loose- 
strife (Lysimachia  thyrsiflora),  and  Willow  herb 
(Epilobium  angustifolium),  purple  and  white. 
These  in  groups  would  give  colour  throughout 
the  summer,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  later  things, 
such  as  Tritomas  of  various  kinds,  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum,  and  scarlet  Lobelia  cardinalis,  all  of 
which  love  a  wet  place. 

To  heighten  the  effect  one  might  have  groups 
of  the  large  leaved  plants,  such   as  Polygonum 


and  ponds,  one  ought  to  see  pleasing  effects  such 
as  the  illustration  shows,  but  so  long  as  more 
attention  is  bestowed  on  ducks  and  other  water- 
fowl— all  enemies  to  water  gardening — we  cannot 
hope  for  better  things.  W.  Goldring. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

FREES IAS. 

1KN0W  of  nothing  that  gives  a  better  return 
for  little  trouble,  more  especially  in  the 
amateur's  small  greenhouse,  than  the 
Freesia.  My  plan  of  growing  Freesias  is 
to  pot  up  the  bulbs  early  in  August 
in  a  rich  soil,  three  parts  loam,  one  part 
leaf-soil,  and  some  sand,  with  a  6-inch  potful  of 
soot  to  a  barrow  of  soil.    Place  ten  bulbs  in  a  5-inch 


PONDSIDD  PLANTING   AT  CLIVE3,   BOXTED,   ESSEX. 


Water-plant  gardening  is  so  simple  and  gene- 
rally gives  so  satisfactory  and  quick  results  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  it,  for  even  in 
places  where  the  supply  of  water  is  not  perma- 
nent or  plentiful  much  may  be  done  by  making 
artificial  depressions  and  puddling  the  bottom 
with  clay  and  then  turning  into  it  the  surface 
drainage  of  paths  or  higher  ground.  In  such 
places  many  of  the  plants  that  are  usually 
termed  water-side  plants  will  flourish  in  a  way 
not  possible  in  a  dry  border  on  the  level. 
..  There  is  a  long  list  of  water-side  plants  given 
in  catalogues,  but  it  is  best  to  narrow  the 
selected  list  to  about  a  score  of  the  finest  kinds 
which  can  be  relied  on  to  give  satisfactory  colour 
effects  in  succession,  and  that  can,  by  reason  of 
their  cheapness,  be  planted  in  more  or  less 
bold  masses.     Those  that  like  to  be  partially 


sachalinense  and  P.  cuspidatum,  Bocconia  cordata, 
and  the  great  leaved  Gunneras,  G.  manicata 
and  scabra,  as  well  as  the  Italian  Bamboo 
(Arundo  Donax),  these  are  all,  more  or  less, 
common  and  cheap  plants,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
which  give  no  anxiety  beyond  restraining  their 
sometimes  too  rampant  growth.  The  rarer  and 
more  expensive  kinds  should  not  be  mixed  up 
with  the  stronger  and  commoner,  but  should 
have  a  special  place  where  they  can  be  attended 
to  easily.  We  should  like  to  see  this  beautiful 
phase  of  gardening  become  more  general, 
especially  in  places  where  the  difficulties  of  water 
supply  can  be  overcome  by  simple  means,  and 
now  that  we  have  Water  Lilies  of  varied  hues, 
a  water  garden  can  be  made  quite  entrancing. 
In  public  parks  and  gardens,  instead  of  the  bald 
oement  margins  one  generally  sees  to  the  lakes 


pot  and  cover  with  about  1  inch  of  soil.  Place 
out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  place,  say,  until  the  end 
of  September.  Then  bring  into  a  cool  house, 
placing  them  near  the  glass.  See  that  they  do 
not  suffer  from  want  of  water.  When  the  flower 
spikes  appear  about  February,  the  plants  should 
have  a  little  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week. 

After  flowering,  the  faded  flowers  should  be 
pinched  off  and  the  plants  put  in  the  sunniest 
place  available,  and  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  until  the  foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow, 
then  reduce  the  water  gradually  until  all  the 
leaves  are  dead.  The  bulbs  can  be  shaken  out 
and  stored  away  in  a  dry  and  cool  place  until  it 
is  time  to  pot  them  up  again.  Anyone  who 
cares  to  carry  out  these  few  instructions  will  be 
rewarded  with  plenty  of  flowers. 

OoggeshcUl.  S.  G.  Smallridgb, 
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GARD8NING      FOR      BSGINNSRS. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
GOOSEBERRY.— During  the  summer 
months  lateral  growths  will  push  from 
the  branches,  in  addition  to  the 
natural  fruit  spurs  that  form  upon 
them.  The  strongest  of  these  should 
be  pinched  back  to  five  or  six  leaves.  The 
object  of  thus   pinching   the   shoots  in  summer 


GOOSEBEKRY  SHOOT  IN   FRUIT  (PRBVIOUS  SUMMER'S  WOOD,   SHOWING 
ADVANTAGE  OF  YOUNG   GROWTH). 


time  is  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
shoots  so  pruned.  This  is  better  than  allowing 
the  latter  to  go  unchecked  until  the  winter,  and 
then  to  shorten  them  down.  The  Gooseberry 
bears  fruit  remarkably  well  upon  wood  of  the 
previous  year's  growth,  as  well  as  upon  spurs 
that  form  on  the  older  wood.  This  fact  should 
not  be  forgotten,  and  wherever  there  is  room  to 
introduce  a  shoot,  instead  of  pinching,  as  above 
described,  allow  it  to  develop,  and  simply  shorten 
it  slightly  in  the  winter.  The  following  year  it 
may  be  expected  to  bear  fruit.  Keep  the  surface 
of  the  ground  well  hoed  throughout  the  summer 
months ;  it  will  then  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  the  soil  will  not  lose  so  much  of  its  moisture 
as  if  the  ground  were  allowed  to  become  hard. 
When  the  fruits  are  swelling  they  are  greatly 
assisted  by  well  watering  the  ground,  and 
especially  so  if  a  covering  of  manure  is  first  put 
down. 

Combating  Red  Spider. — Oa  hot,  dry  soils  this 
is  a  troublesome  little  pest,  and  requires  constant 
watchfulness  at  this  season.  Extreme  dryness 
at  the  root  or  in  the  atmosphere  generally  brings 
the  spider,  and  he  is  such  an  insidious  little 
fellow  that  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  his  presence 
till  the  leaves  show  discoloration.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  matters,  it  is  easier  to  prevent  than 
to  cure,  and  a  free  use  of  moisture,  both  at  the 
root  and  also  among  the  foliage,  is  the  best  anti- 
dote. Smooth  -  leaved  plants  are  those  which 
attract  him  most.  The  Peach  is  his  favourite 
feeding-place,  and,  if  permitted,  be  will  soon 
strip  the  foliage  of  their  green  matter.  The  Vine 
and  many  other  plants  will  also  fall  a  prey  to 
his  unwearied  exertion  unless  a  plentiful  supply 
of  moisture  is  given  to  the  roots  and  branches. 
He  is  very  small — so  small  that  a  lens  is  neces- 
sary to  discover  him.  When  he  has  established 
himself,  something  stronger  than  water  is  re- 
quired. Qaassia  extract  mixed  with  water,  used 
freely  through  the  syringe,  will  check  his  work. 

Little  Rock  Oardens. — A  little  rock  garden 
gives  great  pleasure,  and  when  it  is  well  planted 
makes  a  bright  and  interesting  feature.  We 
must  take  as  an  example  a  suburban  garden  in  a 
more  or  less  sunny  or  shaded  aspect.  In  such 
circumstances  there  is  usually  a  position  available 
on    one   of    the   sides    of    the    house,   and    not 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

infrequently  at  the  back  of  the  house,  the  garden 
being  in  the  rear,  where  such  a  rockery  can  be 
made. 

First  Steps. — The  first  point,  when  a  certain 
site  is  decided  upon,  is  to  dig  up  the  soil  as 
deeply  as  possible  and  ensure  perfect  drainage. 
This  done,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  a  moderate 

bank  of  earth, 
the  highest 
part  not  less 
than  2  feet. 
The  soil  for  the 
bank  should 
consist  of 
common  soil 
with  a  free 
admixture  of 
road  grit,  sharp 
silver  sand, 
I  eaf-m  ou  Id, 
and  very  old 
manure.  This 
must  be  well 
mixed  together 
and  formed  into 
a  gentle  slope. 
If  it  is  intended  to  make  the  rockery  against 
the  dwelling-house  wall,  care  should  be  taken 
when  forming  up  the  bank  of  soil  first  to 
place  some  rough  clinkers  or  brickbats  in 
position  against  the  wall  as  proof  against 
moisture  entering  the  brickwork.  With  the 
bank  of  earth  in  position,  the  stones  may 
now  be  arranged.  It  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  locality  whether  sandstone,  oolite,  or  any 
other  rock  formation  is  most  easily  obtainable. 
In  many  gardens,  those  of  the  London  suburbs 
in  particular,  clinkers  or  clinkered  burrs  are  the 
chief  things  available  ;  and  certainly  with  the 
help  of  the  latter  it  is  possible  to  grow  many 
plants  to  perfection.  These  burrs  are  usually 
plentiful  where  large  brick-kilns  abound ;  they 
should  be  rough,  as  large  as  possible,  and  with 
no  brick  wall  facing. 

Irises  in  a  Town  Garden. — Flag  or  German 
Irises  are  among  the  most  useful  of  all  town 
garden  flowers,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 


publish  an  illustration  which  shows  them  doing 
well  in  the  town  garden  of  Mr.  G.  Speight  of 
Market  Harborough.  Mr.  Speight  kindly  sent 
us  the  photograph.  "They  are  growing,"  our 
correspondent  writes,  "  in  a  hot,  dry  soil ;  we  give 
them  a  mulch  of  manure  in  early  spring,  from 
which  they  derive  much  benefit." 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 
Agapanthus  umbellatus. — This  is  the  African 
Lily,  and  a  very  old  and  universal  favourite.  It 
forms  a  thick,  fleshy  root-stock,  from  whence 
are  pushed  up  tufts  of  sword-like  leaves.  The 
heads  of  blue  flowers  appear,  as  a  rule,  in  July  and 
August.  It  is  well  adapted  for  growing  in  large 
pots  or  tubs  for  standing  outside  during  the 
summer,  as  in  this  way  the  flowers  are  more 
richly  coloured  than  if  they  develop  in  a  shady 
place.  Established  plants  will  not  need  re- 
potting for  years,  but  should  be  assisted  during 
the  growing  season  by  occasional  doses  of  liquid 
manure  or  some  of  the  many  concentrated  plant 
foods  which  are  now  so  popular.  This  Agapan- 
thus dies  down  in  winter,  when  it  may  be  kept 
dry,  and  in  any  spot  safe  from  frost.  Besides 
the  normal  form  there  is  a  white  variety  called 
albus. 

Agathaa  crelestis  (the  Blue  Marguerite). — Now 
that  Daisy-like  flowers  are  so  much  admired,  the 
Blue  Marguerite  is  grown  far  more  than  it  was 
formerly.  It  is  very  easily  grown,  and  forms  a 
bushy  plant,  which  is  studded  more  or  less  freely 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with 
Daisy-like  flowers,  an  inch  or  a  little  more 
across,  and  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  blue.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  growing  shoots  strike  root  easily  at 
almost  any  time. 

Amaryllis  (Hippeastrum). — A  beautiful  class  of 
bulbous  plants  with  flowers  of  varied  colouring, 
from  nearly  white  to  deep  crimson.  They  were 
regarded  at  one  time  as  stove  plants,  but  though 
generally  grown  in  a  somewhat  warmer  structure 
than  the  greenhouse,  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
grown  in  the  latter.  They  start  into  growth 
early  in  the  new  year,  and  flower  in  the  spring, 
after  which  the  leaves  still  develop  and  the  bulb 
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recaperates  for  another  season.  They  may  be 
grown  in  summer  in  a  oold  frame  facing  south, 
whioh  should  be  shut  up  early  in  order  to  catch 
a  certain  amount  of  sun-heat.  About  July  or 
August  the  leaves  will  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and 
the  plant  shows  signs  of  going  to  rest,  when  the 
water  supply  must  be  diminished  and  finally  dis- 
continued altogether.  At  that  time  all  the 
sunshine  possible  should  be  given  them,  as  upon 
the  thorough  ripening  of  the  bulbs  depends  the 
future  display  of  bloom.  Daring  winter  no 
water  will  be  required,  but  towards  the  end  of 
January  a  little  may  be  given,  after  which  the 
flower-spikes  will  soon  begin  to  appear.  Re- 
potting, if  necessary,  should  be  done  in  January, 
the  most  suitable  soil  being  two  parts  loam  to 
one  of  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
repot  every  year,  as  was  at  one  time  done.  If 
the  roots  are  in  good  condition  it  may  be 
dispensed  with,  taking  care  to  give  a  slight 
stimulant  occasionally  during  the  time  of 
growth. 

Aloyaia  citriodora  (the  Lemon  -  scented 
Verbena). — This  well-known  plant  is  much 
appreciated  for  the  fragrance  of  its  leaves. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  strike  in  the  spring, 
if  put  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  kept  close  till 
rooted.  It  will  grow  in  ordinary  potting  soil, 
and  may,  if  wished,  be  kept  outside  during 
summer.  In  winter,  when  the  plant  is  leafless, 
it  must  be  kept  fairly  dry  and  wintered  in  any 
place  just  safe  from  frost. 

Aralia  Sieboldi. — This  is  an  evergreen  shrub 
with  large,  leathery,  Fig-like  leaves.  It  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  rooms  as  well  as  for  the  green- 
house and  conservatory.  It  is  nearly  hardy,  and 
very  easily  grown  in  ordinary  soil. 

Araucaria  excelsa  (the  Norfolk  Island  Fine). — 
This,  like  the  preceding,  owes  its  popularity  not 
to  flowers  but  to  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  It 
forms  a  symmetrically-shaped  specimen,  with  the 
frond-like  branches  disposed  in  regular  whorls 
round  the  stem.  A  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand  suits  it  well,  and  at  all  seasons  it  must 
be  regularly  watered. 


wagus, — Some  of  the  kinds  of  Asparagus, 
notably  A.  plumosus,  with  its  several  varieties, 
and  A.  Sprengeri,  are  now  much  grown  for  the 
sake  of  their  beautiful  Fern-like  foliage.  They 
need  ordinary  potting  soil,  water  at  all  seasons, 
though,  of  course,  more  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  an  occasional  syringing  during  very  hot 
weather. 

Azalea. — Botanists  tell  us  the  plants  grown  in 
gardens  as  Azaleas  are  really  Rhododendrons, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amateur  gardener 
the  two  are  quite  distinct^  Two  very  distinct 
types  are  used  for  the  greenhouse — viz.,  the  hardy 
deciduous  sorts,  which  are  flowered  under  glass 
in  early  spring,  and  the  evergreen  Indian 
Azaleas,  that  are  essentially  greenhouse  plants. 
The  hardy  Azaleas  need  only  to  be  repotted  in 
autumn  (choosing,  of  course,  plants  with  plenty 
of  flower-buds),  and  in  a  glasshouse  they  will 
flower  well  at  a  time  when  the  Azaleas  outdoors 
are  still  dormant.  The  Indian  Azaleas  are  largely 
sent  to  this  country  from  the  Continent  in  the 
shape  of  small  bushy  plants  on  stems  about 
6  inches  high.  These  are  sold  in  autumn  when 
bristling  with  flower-buds,  and  if  potted  firmly  in 
sandy  peat,  using  pots  about  6  inches  across,  they 
will  succeed  well.  A  dry  soil  is  very  injurious 
to  their  delicate,  hair-like  roots,  on  whioh  account 
the  soil  must  always  be  kept  moist.  The  flowers 
appear,  as  a  rule,  in  March  and  April,  and  when 
over  any  shoots  that  seem  likely  to  spoil  the 
symmetry  of  the  plant  may  be  shortened  back. 
After  this  place  the  plants  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  greenhouse  and  syringe  frequently.  Young 
shoots  will  soon  push  out,  and  directly  they 
appear  repot  the  plants  if  necessary.  Good  fibrous 


peat,  mixed  with  rough  silver  sand,  is  very 
suitable.  The  pots  selected  should  be  from  1  inch 
to  2  inches  wider  than  the  old  ones,  quite  clean, 
and  well  drained  by  broken  crocks,  a  large  piece, 
with  the  concave  side  downwards,  being  first 
placed  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  after  that 
small  pieces  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so.  When 
potting,  see  that  the  old  ball  of  earth  is  quite 
moist.  When  some  soil  has  been  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  new  pot  and  made  quite  firm,  the 
ball  should  be  placed  on  it  to  see  if  it  is  the 
correct  depth.  In  potting  Azaleas  the  roots 
must  not  be  buried  deeper  than  before,  and  the 
old  ball  not  stand  higher  than  the  new.  Between 
the  rim  of  the  pot  and  the  soil  there  should  be  a 
space  of  half  an  inch  for  watering.  In  potting, 
work  the  soil  down  firmly  and  evenly  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  If  the  new  soil  is  left  at  all  loose, 
the  water  will  drain  through  that  and  leave  the 
old  ball  of  roots  dry.  When  potted,  the  plant 
or  plants  should  be  well  watered  with  a  watering- 
can,  to  which  a  rose  is  attached.  This  will  tend 
to  settle  the  soil  in  position  ;  but  the  ball  must 
be  thoroughly  watered.  After  this  frequently 
syringe  the  plants  and  encourage  as  free  a  growth 
as  passible.  By  the  end  of  June  they  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors,  as  this  will  well  ripen  the 
young  growth.  Daring  the  summer  watering 
must  not  be  neglected,  and  a  good  syringing  after 
a  hot  day  is  helpful.  Before  there  is  any  danger 
of  autumn  frosts,  the  Azaleas  must  be  taken  to 
the  greenhouse.  It  does  not  follow  that  potting 
yearly  is  necessary.  Azaleas  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  kept  in  the  same  pot  for  years  and  not  suffer. 
The  beginner  is  advised  not  to  attempt  the  propa- 
gation of  the  plants,  but  the  following  list  of 
varieties  will  be  useful :  Apollo,  scarlet ;  Bern- 
hard  Andrea  alba,  double  white  ;  Deutsche  Ferle, 
double  white,  very  early ;  Edmond  Vervaene, 
claret  red  ;  Empress  of  ladia,  salmon  rose  and 
white  ;  General  Postmaster  Stephens,  amaranth 
red ;  baerensiana,  double  rose  and  white ;  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  carmine-rose  and  white  ;  Konigrin  de 
Weisser,  a  pure  white-fringed  flower ;  Mme. 
Norveux,  bright  rose,  with  white  fringe  ;  Mme. 
Van  der  Cruyssen,  purplish  rose ;  Memoire  de 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  deep  rose,  a  grand  flower ; 
Ferle  de  Ledeburgh,  white,  striped  with  red  ; 
Roi  de  Hollande,  deep  red  ;  Souvenir  du  Frince 
Albert,  salmon  red  and  white  ;  Simon  Mardner, 
intense  double  rose  flower ;  and  vervaeneana, 
rose  and  white. 
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WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

A  New  Anchusa. 
Mr.  Molyneux  sends  from  Swanmore  Fark, 
Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants,  flowers  of  a  variety 
of  Anchusa  italica  called  Opal.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  Swanmore  variety,  but  the  flowers 
are,  as  the  name  suggests,  paler  in  colour,  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  opal-like  shade. 


IXIAS  FBOM  BeBWICKSHIEE. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Grey,  Eooles,  Kelso,  Berwick- 
shire, writes  :  "  Having  seen  one  or  two  notes  re 
Ixias  in  The  Gabdbn  lately,  I  send  you  a  few 
blooms  from  an  outdoor  bed  here.    This  is  their 


third  season  of  flowering.  Oar  soil  is  very  heavy, 
with  a  clay  sub-soil,  and  the  climate  anything 
but  genial.  We  prepared  a  small  bed  in  a  sunny 
spot,  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by  high 
walls.  The  ordinary  soil  had  sand  and  gritty 
material  mixed  with  it.  and  the  bed  is  lightly 
covered  with  fronds  of  Fern  during  the  winter. 
I  tried  the  Ixias  rather  as  an  experiment,  and 
am  quite  satisfied  with  their  success  so  far.  Of 
course,  the  bulbs  may  not  last  many  years  here." 
[Beautiful  flowers  of  Ixias  in  various  colours, — 
Ed.] 

Some  of  the  Newer  Violbttas. 

Mr.  Crane  of  Archway  Road,  Higbgate,  sends 
flowers  of  the  beautiful  Violetta  Faneies.  Except 
for  the  few  standard  Violettas,  of  which  com- 
paratively little  is  known,  Violettas  have  not 
been  added  to  until  the  last  two  years.  Those 
who  have  grown  Violettas  have  never  regretted 
it,  and  the  prospect  of  acquiring  new  and  choice 
sorts  should  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  gain. 
Unlike  their  larger-flowered  rivals,  the  Violettas 
bloom  later  in  the  season  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
except  in  a  few  special  instances,  the  display 
does  not  begin  until  the  month  of  May.  Autumn- 
planted  Violettas,  however,  have  an  advantage 
over  those  planted  ib  spring,  as  they  bloom  right 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Spring- 
planted  tufts  seldom  flower  until  May,  and  the 
display  throughout  the  warmest  days,  especially 
in  the  south  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  very  wel- 
come. The  flowers  are  very  dainty  and  their 
fragrance  delightful.  Most  of  the  flowers  are 
developed  on  a  long,  erect  footstalk,  which, 
daintily  set  out  in  dwarf  vases,  enables  one  to 
make  a  display  for  so  many  purposes.  Violettas 
for  table  decorations  are  so  refined  that,  once 
they  are  taken  in  hand,  it  is  safe  to  assert  they 
will  be  frequently  used.  The  following  are  the 
newer  sorts,  each  of  which  should  be  given  a  trial 
in  the  rock  garden  in  particular : 

Claribel. — Flower  of  good  form,  white,  prettily 
margined  blue,  suffused  yellow  on  lower  petal, 
nice  habit. 

Cynthia. — Fale,  beautifully  veined  blush  lilac, 
of  oval  form,  rich  yellow  eye,  creeping  habit, 
strong  grower. 

Diana. — Fretty  primrose  fiower,  suffused 
yellow,  quite  distinct. 

Eileen. — Charming  deep  blue  flower,  neat 
yellow  eye,  free  flowering,  splendid  constitution, 
spreading  habit. 

Estelle. — Smallest  of  the  miniatures,  pure 
white,  slightly  suffused  yellow,  very  dainty. 

Orace. — Purest  snow-white  flower  of  ideal 
form,  neat  yellow  eye,  very  distinct,  habit  like 
the  original, 

Lavinia. — Beautiful  blush  lavender,  veined  a 
deeper  shade,  creeping  habit,  vigorous ;  this 
plant  makes  beautiful  tufts. 

Lucretia. — Fale  creamy  white,  suffused  yellow 
on  lower  petal,  good  habit,  free  flowering. 

Minerva. — Fretty  lavender  blue,  shaded  white 
on  lower  petal,  compact  habit ;  rather  later 
than  most  others. 

Miss  Oertrude  Jekyll. — Dainty  little  bicolor, 
lower  petals  rich  yellow,  upper  petals  primrose, 
sturdy  grower  ;  very  pretty,  early  bloomer. 

Mona. — Charming  little  deep  blue  flower  with 
yellow  eye,  not  unlike  Rock  Blue ;  makes 
beautiful  tufts. 

Olivia.  —  Interesting  flower,  colour  white, 
tinted  lavender  blue,  yellow  suffusion  on  lower 
petal,  good  habit. 

Proserpine. — Falest  blush,  almost  white,  neat 
orange  eye,  good  form,  creeping-like  growth . 

Sweetness.  —  Another  minute  blossom  of 
beautiful  form,  pure  white,  with  yellow  eye, 
good  substance, 

Thisbe. — Beautiful  pale  blush  flower,  with  pale 
yellow  eye,  free  flowering,  compact  habit,  of  the 
finest  quality. 

Vestal. — Beautiful  flower  of  the  purest  white, 
yellow  eye,  compact  habit,  good  constitution. 

Qtieen  of  the  Tear. — China  blue,  sometimes 
flecked  with  white,  very  tufted. 
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Rock  S/«e.— Charming  little  deep  blue  flower, 
with  effective,  raylesB  yellow  eye,  perfect  tufted 
habit,  new,  and  very  choice. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  July  containB 
portraits  of 

Euphorbia  procumhens.  —  Native  of  South 
Africa.  A  strikingly  beautiful,  low-growing 
succulent  with  curiously  diverse  flowers,  some 
scarlet,  others  golden  yellow.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  new  plant,  having  been  cultivated  in  England 
before  170S.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  rare 
species.  The  specimen  figured  was  grown  and 
pent  to  Kiw  by  Mr.  Justus  Corderoy  of  Blewbury, 
Didcot. 

Beulda  Wil-<oni  — Native  of  Western  China. 
This  is  a  handsome  shrub,  with  large  pure  white 
flowers,  which  open  quite  flat.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  fine  new  plants  sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch  from 
China  by  their  collector,  Mr.  Wilson,  after  whom 
it  is  named. 

Paphiopidilum  g/aucophi/Uiim  — Nativeof  Java. 
This  is  a  curious,  beautiful  Cypripedium  with 
relatively  small  but  delicately  coloured  flowers 
and  foliage  of  an  exceptionally  gUucous  hue. 

Guraniii  malacojihylla  — Native  of  the  Upper 
Anaazjns.  This  is  a  curious  and  beautiful 
trailer,  producing  on  long,  pendulous  footstalks 
globular  balls  of  bright  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Sent  by  Mr.  E.  Andre  nf  Paris. 

Geni^la  cintna.  —  Western  Mediterranean 
region.  This  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  little 
Broom  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  which  seems  most 
free  flowering,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a 
very  long  time.  W.  E  Gumblbton. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA  HARRISONyE  AND  C. 
LODDIGESII  are  fast  developing 
their  long  pseudo-bulbs.  They  com- 
menca  to  make  new  roots  when  the 
growths  are  nearing  completion, 
and  if  any  have  overgrown  their 
receptacles  they  should  be  repotted  as  soon 
as  the  new  roots  are  visible  at  the  base  of 
the  youDg  growths.  At  the  time  they  emit 
these  new  roots  they  are  also  producing  their 
flower-buds,  and  consequently  they  should  not  be 
disturbed  at  the  root  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  if  the  compost  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  is  in  good  condition,  and  the 
receptacle  large  enough,  resurfacing  with  fresh 
sphagnum  and  fibrous  peat  will  sulfice.  Plants 
that  need  repotting  should  have  most  all  the  old 
compost  taken  from  the  roots  and  any  decayed 
or  useless  back  bulbs  should  be  cut  away.  Clean 
pots  should  be  used,  and  these  should  be  half 
filled  with  crock  drainage.  They  grow  freely  in 
a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  Polypodium 
fibre  to  one  of  sphagnum  moss.  The  plants 
should  be  potted  firmly,  and  during  the  process 
work  in  some  small  crocks  and  coarse  silver  sand. 
Surface  with  long  sphagnum  and  give  sufficient 
water  to  keep  it  alive.  When  the  roots  have 
penetrated  the  new  material  the  supply  of  water 
should  be  increased,  but  the  compost  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  saturated  condition 
for  any  length  of  time  or  the  roots  will 
decay.  The  compost  should  always  be  allowed 
to  get  in  a  dryish  condition  before  water  is 
applied,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  plants  should 
never  be  allowed  to  shrivel  for  the  want  of 
water.  They  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of 
any  insect  pest  and  given  a  light  position  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house.  The  many 
varieties  of 

L.'ELIA  BLEQ ANS  have  now  passed  their  flowering 
season,  and  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots 


should  be  gradually  reduced  ;  all  that  is  necessary 
at  the  present  time  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
plump  condition.  L.  elegans  requires  much  about 
the  same  treatment  as  C.  Harrison.e,  but  now 
they  are  resting  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
coolest  end  of  the  house  until  they  commence  to 
grow  again.  Other  varieties  that  require  the 
same  treatment  are  C.  intermedia  and  its  variety 
alba,  C.  schofieldiana,  C.  velutina,  C.  guttata, 
and  nearly  all  the  long  bulb  section.  With 
few  exceptions  Cattleyas  are  now  in  an  active 
state  of  development,  and  the  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  well  charged  with  moisture  by  damping 
the  stages  and  floors  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  temfebature  should  be  maintained  to 
70*  during  the  day,  allowing  a  rise  of  10*  by 
means  of  sun-heat,  and  by  night  the  temperature 
should  not  fall  below  65°.  Ventilation  should 
be  given  freely,  but  with  discretion ;  the  top 
ventilators  should  be  opened  on  bright,  calm 
days,  but  on  windy  days  they  are  better  closed. 
The  lower  ones  should  be  left  open  according  to 
the  outside  conditions.  The  top  ventilators  should 
be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  bright 
days  a  light  spray  overhead  will  do  the  plants 
good,  providing  the  water  is  not  sufficient  to 
lodge  in  the  young  growths.  W.  H.  Page. 

Ohardwar,  Bourton-on-the- Water,  Oloucester. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Vegetable  Marrows.  ^ — Keep  the  bed  clean  and 
free  from  weeds,  and  never  allow  it  to  become 
dry.  Apart  from  this  there  is  not  much  to  be 
done,  training,  stopping,  or  thinning  being 
unnecessary  where  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
though  now  and  then  a  very  strong  shoot  may 
need  pegging  to  keep  it  in  order.  Cut  the 
Marrows  when  young,  as  not  only  are  they  of 
better  quality,  but  it  makes  the  plants  more  pro- 
ductive. The  fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  stay 
on  long  enough  for  seed  to  ripen,  otherwise  the 
plant  will  receive  a  serious  check.  If  the  flowers 
are  found  to  be  not  setting  well,  artificial  pollina- 
tion must  be  resorted  to.  This  should  be  done 
in  the  morning  towards  midday,  when  the 
blooms  are  fully  expanded  and  quite  dry. 

Peas  in  full  growth  and  bearing  will  require 
plenty  of  water.  Where  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  mulch  the  rows  with  good  manure  liquid 
manure  water  must  be  given.  Of  all  the 
enemies  that  the  gardener  lias  to  contend  with  in 
respect  to  Peas  I  place  the  hawfinch  easily  first. 
During  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  of  July  the  havoc  wrought  is 
enormous  unless  a  very  constant  watch  is  kept, 
for  if  left  alone  a  row  of  Peas  will  soon  present 
a  sad  sight.  The  only  way  of  destroying  them 
is  by  shooting.  Give  careful  attention  to  late 
Peas.  If  found  to  be  too  thick  in  the  rows  thin 
them  a  little.  Stick  very  firmly,  and  mulch  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  prolong  the  season  of  this  favourite 
vegetable,  and  in  favourable  localities  still 
another  sowing  of  an  approved  dwarf  early 
variety  may  be  made.  Dwarf  varieties  have 
the  advantage  over  tall  sorts,  in  that  they  are 
more  easily  protected  in  case  of  early  frosts. 

Salads. — A  good  breadth  of  Endive  should  be 
sown  now  for  winter  use,  though  sometimes  not 
generally  in  demand  while  Lettuces  are  plentiful. 
Endive  makes  a  very  agreeable  change  in  salads. 
Continue  with  suocessional  sowings  of  both  Cos 
and  Cabbage  Lettuces.  Every  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  thin  out  previous  sowings  as  soon  as  they 
are  fit  to  be  bandied,  leaving  only  enough  for  a 
crop,  and  transplanting  the  others  in  a  shady 
part  if  possible.  Take  care  that  the  Lettuce  bed 
never  wants  for  water,  or  the  plants  will  lack 
that  crispness  which  is  so  essential  to  a  good 
Lettuce.  Sow  Mustard  and  Cress  at  regular 
intervals,  choosing  a  shady  spot,  or  one  that  is 
protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Hand- 
lights  or  small  portable  frames  well  shaded  are 
good  for  this  purpose,  as  the  Mustard  and  Cress 
is  then  protected  from  heavy  rains,  which  might 
beat  it  down  or  wash  the  seed  out  of  the  ground. 
Sow  also  Radishes  in  cool  borders. 


Carrots. — A  sowing  of  a  stump-rooted  or 
Horn  variety  of  Carrot  should  be  made  now  for 
use  in  the  winter,  fresh-palled  Carrots  being 
always  appreciated  in  the  kitchen.  Sow  in  rows 
9  inches  or  10  inches  apart ;  if  sown  thinly,  nc 
thinning  afterwards  will  be  necessary.  Unless 
the  winter  is  very  severe  the  tops  will  pass 
through  unharmed,  or  in  any  case  very  little 
protection  will  be  necessary.  The  variety  Model 
is  one  of  the  best  for  sowing  for  this  purpose. 

J.  Jaqcbs. 

Sryanston  Gardens,  Blandford. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  continuation  of  the  summer  pruning  of 
bush,  pryamid,  cordon,  and  trained  trees  of 
Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  will  be  the  chief  work  in 
the  fruit  garden  at  present,  taking  the  early 
varieties  first,  also  thinning  the  fruit  if  it 
be  too  abundant,  and  giving  the  trees 
copious  supplies  of  water  during  dry  weather, 
varying  it  with  liquid  manure  where  the 
trees  are  carrying  heavy  crops.  When  pruning 
the  trees  a  sharp  search  should  be  made  for 
insects  injurious  to  either  fruit  or  foliage,  and 
remedies  applied  without  delay.  Where  the 
leaves  of  the  Pear  trees  on  walls  are  much 
besmirched  with  a  gummy  substance,  called  by 
some  gardeners  honeydew,  the  foliage  that  is 
most  affected  should  be  removed  by  hand, 
and  the  trees  thoroughly  washed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  soap  and  water.  Before  this  has  had 
time  to  dry  on  the  leaves  it  should  be  syringed 
off  again  with  clear  water.  The  presence  of  this 
substance  is  a  great  attraction  to  wasps, 
earwigs,  and  other  injurious  insects.  Careful 
note  should  be  made  at  this  season  of  all  trees 
and  bushes  that  are  affected  with  the  larvae  of 
the  sawfly,  to  be  treated  during  the  winter,  at 
which  season  the  surface  soil  under  the  trees  to 
a  depth  of  i  inches  may  be  removed  and  charred 
or  deeply  buried  in  the  kitchen  garden,  in  this 
way  destroying  the  pupie  which  generally  winter 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  roots 
can  then  be  covered  with  fresh  soil. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plcms,  &c.  — These 
will  require  constant  attention  in  the  matter  of 
laying  in  the  shoots  for  extending  the  area  of  the 
tree  and  for  fruiting.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
trees  should  have  first  attention,  the  partial 
denudation  of  shoots  diverting  the  flow  of  sap  to 
the  branches  on  the  lower  half.  The  fruits  of 
some  of  the  early  varieties  of  the  Peach  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country  will  be  approaching 
the  end  of  their  final  swelling,  and  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  as  this  improves  both  their 
quality  and  appearance.  To  fully  expose  them 
do  not  cut  off  or  mutilate  the  leaves,  but  secure 
them  with  twigs  for  the  time  being. 

Ripe  Froits. — Attend  regularly  to  the  gather- 
ing of  fruits  of  all  kinds  as  they  ripen,  choosing  a 
time  when  it  is  quite  dry  for  the  gathering  of 
preserving  fruit.  Strawberries  for  dessert  should 
be  picked  as  short  a  time  as  possible  before  they 
are  required,  using  shallow  baskets  or  trays  with 
a  clean  Cabbage  leaf  in  the  bottom.  Everything 
should  be  scrupulously  clean  in  connexion  with 
the  gathering  of  dessert  fruit,  and  Strawberries 
should  on  no  account  be  handled  when  gathering. 
The  trusses  of  fruit  should  be  gently  raised  with 
the  left  hand  and  the  finest  fruits,  with  the  husks 
and  about  an  inch  of  stalk  attached,  picked  off 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand 
and  carefully  laid  in  the  basket.  The  ordinary 
market  punnet  is  a  very  convenient  article  in 
private  gardens  for  gathering  the  Strawberries 
for  preserving,  as  when  larger  baskets  are  used 
much  bruising  of  the  ripe  fruit  by  its  own  weight 
takes  place. 

Vines. — If  Vines  are  grown  in  pots  for  supply- 
ing early  Grapes  next  spring  the  canes  should 
be  thoroughly  ripened,  otherwise  there  will  be  no 
fruit.  To  secure  this  an  abundance  of  air  must 
be  afforded,  the  pipes  being  kept  warm  daring 
damp  weather,  no  laterals  allowed  to  grow,  and 
the  glass  kept  clean  so  as  to  give  them  the  full 
benefit  of  sunshine.      In  the  matter  of  watering 
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there  should  be  no  stint,  but  the  soil  shonld  not 
be  watered  till  it  is  becoming  dry.  Grapes  that 
are  approaching  the  ripening  period  should 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots. 

Af  the  fruit  begins  to  mature  afford  air  night 
and  day,  and  keep  sufficient  heat  in  the  pip«8  to 
maintain  a  night  temperature  of  about  60°  in 
the  case  of  Black  Hamburghe,  and  10°  higher 
for  Mufcats.  Shorten  all  the  lateral  growths  to 
one  bad,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  foliage 
clean  by  sponging  the  leaves  if  red  spider  or 
other  insects  are  observed.  The  watering  of 
the  borders  with  liquid  manure  shonld  be 
discontinued  after  the  Grapes  have  begun  to 
colour.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  GasUe  Gardens,  Glamis,  N.B. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answeps.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Gabdeb  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
aseistanee,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  mth  that  object  will  make  a  epecial  feature  of  the 
"  Anevjere  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  eom/munica- 
tiona  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOB  of  THS 
Oakder,  !0,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  FDBLI8HEB.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  shotUd  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Inoasvillba  and  Ebemctei  {ff.  D.). — The 
seedling  plants  of  lacarviUea  would  be  better  in 
pots  for  this  year  at  least,  potting  them  on  as 
they  require  it.  The  pots  may  be  plunged  out- 
side in  a  cool,  shady  place  for  the  summer,  but 
would  be  better  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter. 
In  the  following  spring  they  might  safely  be 
planted  out  in  the  border  where  they  are  to 
flower,  using  plenty  of  sand  around  the  young 
roots.  The  Eremuri  would  ba  better  planted  out 
in  a  frame,  as  they  have  more  spreading  roots. 
A  bed  suitable  for  them  could  be  easily  made  up 
with  rather  deep  and  light  rich  soil.  In  this 
they  could  be  pricked  out  4  inches  or  5  inches 
apart  in  rows.  Here  they  might  well  be  left  for 
a  couple  of  seasons  till  they  are  strong  enough  to 
plant  out  in  their  permanent  positions.  In  a  bed 
like  this  the  locarvilleas  would  also  do  very  well. 
If  a  frame  is  not  available,  a  bed  should  be  made 
up  on  a  south  border.  It  should  be  well  drained 
and  raised  a  little.  Here  the  seedlings  might  be 
pricked  out,  but  a  little  covering  should  be  given 
in  the  shape  of  litter  or  Bracken  for  the  first 
winter  or  two. 

Time  for  Planting  Rock  Gabdbn  {Lex). — 
The  very  best  time  for  planting  alpines  is  in  the 
early  spring  months,  but  ttiey  may  also  be 
planted  out  with  safety  throughout  the  summer 
months  if  well  attended  to  in  the  matter  of 
watering,  shading,  &o.  Many  of  the  more  easily- 
grown  ones  may  also  be  planted  out  in  the 
autumn.  Cypripediums  may  be  planted  at  any 
time  while  they  are  at  rest,  also  Cyclamen.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  the  autumn-flowering 
species  should  ba  planted  in  July  or  August, 
while  the  spring-flowering  ones  may  be  left  till 
September  or  later.  Opuntias  had  better  be  left 
till  spring,  while  all  bulbous  or  tuberous  plants 
like  Anemone  blanda.  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  and  other  early  spring 
flowers  should  be  planted  in  early  autumn.  Many 
of  the  crusted  Saxifrages  are  best  taken  up  and 
planted  after  flowering  if  it  is  desired  to  increase 
them,  bat  they  may  be  planted  out  at  almost  any 
time  if  looked  after.  These  are  only  a  few 
examples,   but  tl^e  best  time   for  planting  the 


general  collection  is  in  March  or  April,  or  even 
in  February  if  the  weather  is  favourabla 

Keeping  Cement  Tank  Clean  {Mrs  M.  E.  R. ). 
To  keep  the  water  in  a  cement  tank  clear 
it  is  best  to  have  running  water  paseiag  in  and 
out.  If  this  cannot  be  managed,  plenty  of 
fresh  water  should  be  poured  into  the  tank 
frequently,  white  the  waste  could  be  conducted 
away  to  a  catchpit  or  drain  by  means  of  an  over- 
flow pipe.  If  the  water  contains  any  of  the 
"Blanket"  weed  or  other  water  Algse,  this  may 
ba  removed  by  means  of  a  canvas  scoop  or  a  small 
Birch  broom.  The  latter  must  be  carefully  used, 
as  it  is  liable  to  damage  the  leaves  of  the 
Nymphseas  or  other  plants.  Or  copper  sulphate 
m»y  be  used,  as  directed  in  The  Garden  of  the 
23rd  ult.  Golden  carp  is  frequently  used  for 
keeping  tanks  clean. 

Eaten  Dahlia  Leafage  (Dahlia).— Tbo  injury 
done  to  the  young  growths  of  your  D^ihlias 
seems  due  first  to  cold  disrupting  the  tissue  of 
the  young  leafage,  then  this,  as  it  develops, 
becomes  infected  by  aphis.  We  think  your 
plants  will  grow  out  of  this  trouble,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  cut  off  the  worst  of  the  diseased  shoots 
and  compel  new  ones  to  form  under  better 
conditions.  Syringe  the  plant  freely  in  the 
evenings  with  clear  tepid  water.  If  you  find  no 
relief  from  this  practice,  you  had  better  get 
rid  of  your  present  stock  and  obtain  a  fresh 
healthy  one  next  year.  Should  it  then  appear, 
it  will  be  either  due  to  soil  or  the  air.  An  applica- 
tion of  liquid  manure  would  not  hurt  the 
plants,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  well  to  apply  it 
until  the  plants  have  made  good  growth.  We 
do  not  think  the  trouble  is  contagious. 

BcJBST  Calyx  Carnation  (G.  M.  If.).— The 
three  Carnations  sent  have  badly  burst  pods,  and 
are  found  far  too  commonly  in  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings. All  plants  that  produce  flowers  of  this 
character  should  be  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The 
later  flowers  on  side  shoots  may  be  less  so,  but 
the  defect  always  remains.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  varieties  which  having  less  crowded  petals 
do  not  burst  the  calyx.  As  the  shoots  sent  are 
from  Malmaison  Carnations  in  pots,  it  does  seem 
as  if  the  roots  wer?  kept  too  dry.  Very  minute 
insect  pests  known  as  thrips  also  had  sucked  the 
sap  from  the  leaves.  More  moisture  at  the  roots, 
frequent  syringing,  and  a  cooler  atmosphere 
would  probably  restore  health.  The  plants  are 
best  outside  now  stood  on  a  hard  floor  of  ashes 
to  make  stout,  healthy  growth  for  winter 
blooming.  Generally  the  plants  do  best  in 
pots.  Cook's  book  on  the  Carnation  will 
suit  you.  Apply  to  Messrs.  George  Newnes, 
Southampton  Si^reet,  Strand,  London.  Price 
3 j.  9  J.  po3t  free. 

PAPAVER  nddioatoe  (H.  J.  W.,  Teddington).—Vip%veT 
DUdiCHulti  is  naturally  a  Bbort-llved  plaat,  aud  (reqaently 
dies  oG  in  the  maouer  stated  after  arriving  at  a  certain 
age.  It  is  necessary  to  raise  fresh  plants  from  seeds  to 
Iceep  up  ttie  snpply. 

Asters  Failing  {Alpha).— The  tops  of  the  Aster  plants 
you  sent  were  attacked  by  green-fly,  which  you  ought 
easily  get  rid  of  by  syringing  with  Tobacco  water  or  solution 
made  from  Quassia  chips.  We  coald  find  no  insect  or 
disease  to  account  for  the  collapse  of  the  plants,  but  thinlc 
their  failure  is  due  to  over-watering  and  the  cold  heavy 
soil  in  which  you  say  they  are  planted.  You  might 
remedy  matters  by  keeping  the  surface  soil  loose  by  means 
of  the  hoe,  which  should  be  continually  used  among  the 
plants.  Sprinkle  wood  ashes  (the  refuse  of  burnt  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  prunings  and  other  garden  rubbish)  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  fork  it  in.  Unless  the  weather 
is  very  dry,  the  plants  would  he  just  as  well  with  little 
or  no  water  for  some  time.  By  keeping  it  pulverised  by 
means  of  the  hoe  less  water  will  be  necessary.  You  do 
not  say  how  closely  together  they  are  planted,  but  the 
plants  sent  seem  to  suggest  that  they  are  crowded.  If 
this  is  the  case,  you  mlglit  still  farther  improve  matters 
by  thinning  them  out. 

Hibiscus  (Amateur). — The  different  forms  of  Hibiscus 
rosa  sinensis  as  a  rule  fl  )wer  freely  when  they  are  large 
enough,  and  without  any  details  of  the  culture  given  to 
your  plants  it  will  be  Impossible  for  ns  to  do  more  than 
HUggest  one  or  two  possible  reasons  tor  their  behaviour, 
lathe  first  place,  the  Hibiscus  needs  a  liberal  amount  of 
water  daring  the  summer  months,  and  drought  at  the 
roots  just  as  the  buds  were  developing  would  be  very 
liable  to  cause  them  to  drop.  Again,  the  pots  may  be  so 
full  of  roots  that  the  plants  are  practically  starved,  a  con. 
dttjon  favourable  to  the  development  of  bqds  bqt  qpt  to 


their  opening.  Hibiscus  rasa  sinensis  and  its  varieties 
flower  naturally  during  the  summer  months,  and  any 
attempt  to  induce  them  to  bloom  in  the  winter(when 
they  should  be  in  a  state  of  partial  rest)  is  only  likely  to 
end  In  failure. 


THE   GREENHOUSE. 

Aspidistra  {Beginner). — The  best  time  to 
divide  Aspidistras  is  in  the  spring,  when,  on  the 
approach  of  warm  weather,  they  start  into  active 
growth.  However,  you  might  do  it  now  without 
doing  any  harm  to  the  plant.  Turn  it  out  of 
the  pot,  and  remove  the  loose  soil  from  about  the 
roots  ;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  through  the 
rhizome  (thick  rootstock).  Then  by  taking  hold 
of  the  base  of  the  plant  and  pulling  the  halves  in 
opposite  directions,  disentangling  the  roots  as 
yon  proceed,  you  will  be  able  easily  to  divide  the 
plant  without  seriously  damaging  the  roots.  Do 
not  cut  the  roots,  but  simply  the  thick  rootstock. 
Repot  carefully,  and  give  a  good  soaking  of  water 
afterwards  so  as  thoroughly  to  moisten  soil  and 
roots.  Water  carefully,  so  as  not  to  give  them 
too  much  for  a  few  weeks  until  the  roots  have 
taken  hold  of  the  fresh  soil.  You  may  with 
advantage  place  the  plant  out  of  doors  daring 
warm,  showery  weather  in  summer,  but  not  at 
any  other  time. 

Begonia  Shoots  (J.  L.)  — To  induce  a  bushy  habit  of 
growth  the  points  of  your  Begonia  shoots  should  be  at  once 
pinched  ont. 

Saussubka  Lappa  (A.  Jf)— This  is  hardy  In  the 
neighboarhood  of  London,  and  would  probably  prove  to 
he  so  with  you.  A  well-drained  loamy  soil  suits  it  best. 
We  do  not  think  that  It  can  be  obtained  from  nurseries, 
but  it  occurs  in  the  "  Kew  Hand  List "  of  herbaceous  plants. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Pbopaoatino  a  Rose  Sport  {W.  H.  O  ) The 

best  plan  to  perpetuate  this  pport  would  be  by 
budding  from  the  same  shoot  that  has  produced 
the  sportive  bloom.  If  yon  have  no  Briars  you 
can  bud  the  Rose  upon  any  other  sort,  providing 
there  are  some  good  shoots  available  of  the 
current  season's  growth.  Rooted  cuttings,  for 
instance,  of  Crimson  Rambler  could  be  used, 
inserting  the  buds  in  the  stem  as  near  the  roots 
as  possible.  Failing  this  yoa  may  have  some  old 
useleis  sort  with  a  few  young  shoots  coming  up 
from  the  base,  discard  the  old  wood  and  then  bud 
into  the  new  shoots  as  near  to  their  base  as  you 
can.  Next  February  cut  away  all  growth  up  to 
inserted  buds,  and  during  the  spring  suppress 
most  of  the  new  shoots  that  come  from  the  old 
sort,  so  that  the  inserted  buds  may  be  compelled 
to  grow.  These  are  secured  against  breakage  by 
tying  to  sticks,  and  in  due  time  these  inserted 
buds  will  bloom.  You  may  then,  of  course,  use 
these  growths  to  propagate  the  sport  still 
farther. 

Fish  and  Poultry  manure  u.  Jf.).— This  is  an  excel- 
lent mannre  for  Roses,  only  it  should  not  be  used  in  a 
fresh  state.  Incorporate  it  with  farmyard  manure  and 
apply  in  late  autumn,  or  at  pruninsr  time,  then  you  would 
Iwneflt  your  plants  considerably.  The  poultry  manure  is 
very  powerful,  and  if  dried  in  the  air  and  kept  in  old 
casks  away  from  rain  it  becomes  four  times  as  valuable  as 
farmyard  mannre.  Should  yoa  be  able  to  dry  this  mannre 
you  may  apply  it  to  your  Roses  at  the  rate  of  lib.  to  21b. 
per  square  vard. 

KosE  Foliage  CnRiiNO  (Jf.  A.  r.).— Hosarians  are  not 
quite  certain  whether  this  curling  is  canned  by  the  larvre 
of  one  of  the  saw-flies,  or  whether  it  is  owing  to  d'-oaght. 
Oar  belief  Is  that  drouzht  is  the  cause,  and  sometimf>s  a 
poor  debilitated  Mndition  of  the  soil.  Try  giving  the  Rnse 
a  good  flooding  with  rain  or  pond  water,  and  following  this 
with  some  liquid  manure.  Previous  to  giving  the  water 
mulch  the  soil  with  well-decayed  manure.  We  do  not 
think  spraying  will  help  at  all.  If  this  watering  does  not 
stop  the  curling,  transplant  your  Ro^es  next  autumn. 
Roses  sometimes  become  tired  of  the  soil  they  are  growing 
in,  and  a  thorough  overhauling  will  frequently  work 
wonders. 

Rose  Btnis  Fahino  to  Open  (T.  if.).— We  think  you 
were  rightly  Informed  that  frost  was  the  cause  of  'hese 
malformed  bads.  Sometimes  this  trouble  arises  owing  to 
the  wood  being  insnfQ'iiently  ripened,  also  through  errors 
in  praning.  Some  varieties  are  also  specially  addicted  to 
these  green  centres.  A  good  remedy  Is  to  prune  hard  and 
as  late  as  you  can  with  safety.  Try  and  g^t  rid,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  the  old  wood,  and  encourage  new,  sound  wood 
from  the  base.  You  will  then  have  very  little  of  this 
trouble  in  the  future.  When  we  say  prune  hard  we  do  not 
mean  to  cut  back  the  yoang  wood  severely.  Hiw  this 
wood  should  be  pruned  depends  upon  the  sort,  the  most 
vigorous  being  pruned  the  least,  and  the  dwarf,  stumpy 
growers  pruned  tlfe  ipost, 
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Rambler  Roses  Shedding  thkir  Foliage  (J.  V.  if.)- 
tTaUttiiy  diuughi.  ts  the  cause  of  this,  but  it  sometlmeB 
occurs  uwtng  to  spring  frosts  affecting  the  f  .Huge.  Another 
contributive  cause  is  the  overcrowding  of  Ihe  growths.  If 
light  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  foliage,  It  cannot 
carry  on  Its  functions,  and  qulukly  decays.  If  you  thinit 
drought  is  the  cause,  give  the  plants  a  good  soaking  of 
water — n"t  drihlpts,  but  several  k 'lions. 

Withered  Grovttu  of  Dorothy  Perkins  (B.  B).— 
Although  mis  Rjse  is  apparently  very  pliable,  yet  the 
wood  will  not  bear  with  impunity  the  unnatural  dis- 
torting you  submitted  it  to,  and  probably  you  broke  the 
bark ;  but  some  of  the  growth  appeared  to  us  to  have 
been  dead  some  time.  This  R  ise  often  has  such  dead 
wood  upon  it,  which  usually  results  from  imperfect  ripen- 
ing. As  you  say  the  rest  of  the  tree  ia  healthy  you  need 
not  feel  alarmed  at  this  growth  going  off. 

W.  A.  Richardson  Pkoducinq  Pale  Blossoms  (^.  Jf.)- 
In  our  opiiiiun  this  dtfect  in  this  very  popular  Rose  is 
owing  to  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  plant.  Perhaps 
the  plant  that  Is  of  the  best  colour  has  access  to  some 
ingredient  in  the  soil,  such  as  iron,  which  the  pale-coloured 
plant  cannot  obtain.  Upon  highly-fed  plants  we  have 
always  had  iha  best  results.  It  mny  be  the  p^le-coloured 
plant  is  on  the  de  la  Gnffarale  stock.  This  is  a  stock  that 
should  be  avoldei  for  this  Rose,  and  whenever  possible 
procure  on  the  Briar.  Try  watering  with  guano  water, 
giving  it  a  teaspjonful  every  ten  or  twelve  days  and 
watering  it  well  in.  D  » this  for  the  next  two  months,  and 
weshill  be  surprised  if  you  do  not  obtain  some  good  high- 
coloured  blooms  in  the  autumn. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Peach  Foltage  Infested  (  (T.  4.). — Your  light 
"■oil  will  ia  a  meaeureaccouat  for  the  pest  on  your 
Peioh  trees.  The  weather  during  the  early  part 
of  Mty  is  in  a  great  measure  answerable  for  the 
blact-flv-  This  curls  up  the  tender  leaves,  and 
It  is  difB:ult  to  dislodge.  If  Quassia  is  syringed 
so  that  all  pirts  of  the  foliage  are  saturated,  and 
1  he  trees  are  gone  over  again  the  next  evening 
with  the  Q  iissia,  and  then  syringed  or  hosed 
daily,  you  will  get  rid  of  the  pest.  It  is  also  well 
afterwards  to  go  over  the  trees  and  remove  all 
curled  leaves  or  yellow  foliage,  burning  it.  You 
could  use  for  syringing  purposes  such  aids  as 
Tobicoo  water  or  Gishurat ;  both  these  are  good 
if  the  Q  lassia  is  unobtainable. 

Vine  Lbave8  Scorched  {Oarston  Park).  — 
After  closely  examining  the  leaves  sent  we  fail  to 
see  any  trace  of  the  pest  you  name,  and  we  think 
there  is  no  occasion  to  use  the  strong  insecticide 
you  suggest.  What  is  really  the  matter  is  that 
your  Vine  foliage  has  been  scorched  by  hot  sun, 
and  being  thin  it  was  soon  injured.  We  were 
unable  to  find  any  mildew.  You  may  have  had 
the  houses  too  warm  ;  it  is  easily  done  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  it  may  be  caused  by  bad  glass.  We 
would  advise  you  now  to  leave  a  little  ventilation 
on  the  back  ventilators  all  night;  this  will  induce 
a  stronger  growth  and  allow  steam  early  in  the 
day  to  escape.  Allow  your  Vines  to  make  a  little 
free  growth  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  use  a 
thin  alight  shade  for  that  time.  The  Peach  leaves 
sent  are  burnt,  you  have  not  got  shot-hole  fungus, 
but  the  foliage  has  been  wet  or  syringed  when 
the  sua  wa«  hot.  Give  more  air,  and  treat  as 
advised  for  Vines.  Syringe  freely  both  night  and 
morning 

CnooMBER  Flagging  (C.  E.  B.  .4.). —  The 
cause  of  your  Cucumber  plant  drooping  so  quickly 
was,  doubtless,  the  burst  of  bright  sunshine, 
together  with  too  much  comparatively  cold  air 
after  the  house  had  been  practically  closed  for 
some  time,  and  the  weather  had  been  aunleaa. 
Had  you  shaded  and  gently  ayringed  the  plant 
and  given  less  air  it  would  soon  have  recovered 
However,  it  will  take  no  harm.  (1)  If  the 
morning  is  sunny  give  a  little  air  about  8  a.m., 
gradually  increasing  it  as  the  sun  gains  power. 
Open  it  about  half  an  inch  at  first  and  increase  to 
2  inches  or  3  inches  or  more  by  midday.  (2)  If 
the  plants  begin  to  flag,  shade  for  an  hour  or  two 
during  the  hottest  pirt  of  the  day  with  very  thin 
canvas.  (3)  Bigin  to  give  top-dresainga  as  soon 
as  the  roots  appear  through  the  surface  soil. 
When  they  show  through  the  first  top-dressing 
add  more.  (4)  The  cause  of  drooping  ia  already 
given.  (5)  You  probably  water  them  too  much. 
Uatil  the  plants  are  well  rooted  give  water  only 
when  the  soil  appears  slightly  dry.  When  thev 
are  carrying  fruits  the  soil  must  be  kept  quite 
moist  but    not    wet.      (Qi  The    manure    at    the 


bottom  should   help  the  plants  to  grow 
dressings  of  light  soil  are  important. 

Pear  Leaves  Damaged  (ff.  Pollard).  —  From  the 
appearacee  of  the  leaves  sent  there  Is  evidenily  no  insect 
trouble,  and  the  trees  have  either  been  struck  by  lightning 
—not  a  common  occurrerce,  but  It  occasionally  happens— 
or  the  roDts  have  gone  wrong.  You  do  not  give  us  the  age 
of  the  trees  and  variety,  bur,  being  standards,  we  think  it 
may  be  the  foimer  cause.  It  the  roots  are  at  fault,  it  may 
be  due  to  excessive  drought.  If  your  soil  is  thin  or  on 
gravel,  mulch  with  decayed  manure  and  water  freely. 

PEOTEOTiNa  STRAWBERRIES  (Patrick  Duk').—Yoa  would 
Fee  a  full  reply  t  >  this  question  if  you  read  a  note  on  "  The 
Protection  of  Ripe  Strawberries,"  on  page  281  of  The 
Garden  for  May  26.  Here  the  writer,  who  grows  some 
acres,  says  that  even  straw  used  direct  from  stables  is  an 
abomination,  and  should  always  be  avoided.  We  fear  the 
practice  is  too  common,  but  it  is  wrong.  Straw  saturated 
with  urine  is  wrong,  but  partly-decayed  stable  manure  is 
even  worse.  There  are  much  better  things  for  the 
purpose. 

Strawberry  Kdnners  (Egremont).—lt,  hardly  seems 
credible  thai  half  the  runners  you  received  should  have  been 
bind  ones.  We  think  Ihe  cause  of  their  not  flowering  must 
be  looked  for  in  some  other  direction.  The  particular 
variety  you  have,  which,  by  the  way,  yon  do  not  name, 
may  be  one  that  is  not  very  free  flowering,  or  the  plants 
may  have  been  put  out  on  land  which  is  over-manured. 
In  any  case  we  should  certainly  not  take  plants  from 
those  runners  which  have  not  dowered,  and,  therefore, 
have  not  fruited.  Take  the  runners  only  from  those  plants 
which  have  proved  satinfactory  fruiters.  Do  not,  however, 
destroy  the  plants  this  year  at  all  events,  leave  thera  until 
next  summer.  Then  if  ihey  show  no  sign  of  producing  a 
crop,  by  all  means  root  them  out,  and  replace  them  In  the 
following  autumn  by  runners  taken  from  fertile  plants. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cabbages  Failing  {Captain  Nicholson) Your 

plants  will  do  no  good  until  you  have  thoroughly 
dressed  the  land  in  the  winter.  It  is  sick — it  one 
may  use  the  terra — of  the  same  kind  of  crop.  We 
expect  that  the  soil  haa  never  been  given  deep 
cultivation  or  had  the  lime  necessary  to  build  up 
strong  root-growth.  Brassicas  soon  exhauat  the 
land,  and  the  aoil  doea  not  ahow  its  poverty  till 
the  collapse  takes  place.  It  is  not  so  much 
animal  manures  or  fertilisers  that  are  required, 
but  a  thorough  liming,  and  adding  such  aids  as 
burnt  soil,  old  fine  mortar  rubble,  and  all  materials 
that  may  contain  lime.  In  the  autumn  give  a 
s;ood  dressing.  We  like  gaa-lime  used  moderately. 
Place  it  on  the  surface  for  a  few  weeks ;  then 
trench  the  land,  throwing  it  up  roughly,  and  in 
ppring  rake  over  frequently  and  add  any  of  the 
materials  advised.  Burnt  soil  or  road  scrapings 
are  excellent.  Do  not  plant  any  Brassicaa  on 
land  planted  with  a  similar  crop  this  year.  Give 
as  much  change  as  possible.  If  you  use  gas-lime 
do  so  sparingly,  break  it  up  finely,  and  expose 
it  on  the  surface  for  a  little  time.  Use  fresh  lime 
liberally  any  time  the  land  is  vacant. 

Growing  Sbakalb  {Soulhemer).  —  To  get 
Seakale  from  October  to  the  end  of  December 
you  must  hasten  the  summer  growth  by  liberal 
feeding  at  this  season,  and  lifting  early,  exposing 
the  roots  for  a  few  days  before  placing  them  in 
heat.  Then  use  more  warmth  than  you  would 
two  months  later.  You  could  not  expect  such 
good  results  as  from  Kale  forced  under  better 
conditions  a  month  later,  still  it  can  be  done  if 
you  grow  strong  roots  in  an  open  border  fed 
freely  from  nowuntil  August.  You  could  also  early 
in  the  spring  forward  growth  by  giving  the  plants 
some  shelter  in  April.  You  must  get  new  crown 
growth  perfected  before  you  attempt  to  ripen  for 
forcing.  When  the  crowns  are  placed  in  heat 
you  will,  at  the  early  date  you  note,  require  quite 
10°  higher  temperature  and  a  close,  dark,  warm 
atmosphere.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  it 
from  roots  covered  over  with  manure  and  forced 
in  the  open  ground  at  such  an  early  dale.  *  From 
May  till  as  late  as  possible  is  an  easier  matter. 
Here  you  would  want  two  lota  of  roots,  some  on 
an  open  border,  others  on  a  north  or  under  a 
north  wall.  The  crown  should  be  banked  over 
in  March  with  from  about  2  feet  of  fine  soil,  first 
using  fresh  lime  over  the  surface  to  kill  slugs. 
Make  the  soil  firm  to  prevent  warmth  entering 
and  forcing  the  plants.  In  the  open  this  would 
give  you  an  early  May  supply,  the  north  border 
the  latest.  You  could  grow  these  from  root 
cpttings  yearly.      This  is  far  better  than  seed, 


Top- 1  and  theae  should  be  planted  in  February.  A 
quarter  will  last  three  years.  We  would  advise 
planting  a  small  piece  every  year,  or  you  could 
purchase  prepared  crowns  from  a  southern  grower. 

Use  of  Nitrate  op  Soda  (Soutlier)ier).—Vse  the  nitrate 
In  sho*ny  weather  and  fitquenlly  water  in.  For  one 
gallon  only  a  small  quantity  is  required  ;  2  z.  or  3u«. 
would  suffice,  the  weaker  dose  beine  for  tender  plants. 

Peas  bcOROHED  (fl.,  nateriniiliury)—V/e  think  the 
haulm  is  scoiched.  Probably  jour  laud  is  dry,  and  the 
seed  tubers  of  Duke  of  York  may  have  been  planted  early. 
We  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  a  few  early  varieties,  and 
we  think  in  the  first  place  the  damage  was  caused  by  frost, 
and  then  by  hot  sunshine  scorching  the  injured  growth. 

Diseased  Tojiatoes  (J.  E.  S.).— Your  Tomatoes  are 
not  diseased,  at  least  we  think  not.  The  fruit  sent 
appears  to  be  scorched  ;  this  often  happens  after  dull 
weather  when  the  plants  are  near  poor  glass.  Again 
many  persons,  to  hasten  ripening,  cut  the  foliage  loo 
severely  ;  the  result  ij  "  spotting."  Ventilate  more  freely, 
give  a  little  more  freedom  as  regards  growth,  and  the 
spotting  will  cease. 

Eelworms  in  Cdccmbers  (IT.  Wright).— We  think  the 
miscniel  IS  ill  the  sou  used.  The  roots  have  bten  eaten  by 
eelworms,  and  you  will  have  to  secure  soil  from  a  distance. 
We  have  seen  many  cases  where  it  has  happened  with 
what  was  thought  good  soil.  Can  you  get  Banstead 
soil?  This  would  be  quite  clean.  You  must  cleanse 
the  house  thoroughly,  whiten  walls  tf  beds  and  expose 
for  a  lime  to  kill  the  pest,  using  fresh  thick  lime.  Vire- 
worm  does  much  mischief,  but  we  can  only  detect  the 
first-named. 

Veqetables  fob  Exhibition  {A.  B.  iliddlefex).— The 
best  SIX  vegetables  for  exuiultlon.  as  regards  puiuts  when 
ixhibiied,  would  be  large  green  Marrow  Peas  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany  type  ;  medium-sized,  close,  hard  white  Cauli- 
fiower;  kidney  Potatoes;  French  Beans,  young,  straight, 
perfect  pods ;  Carrots  without  blemish,  such  as  Model, 
Matchless,  or  Summer  Favourite  ;  and  Globe  Beetroot,  or 
good  medium,  quick-grown  Snowball  Turnip.  Failing 
either  of  the  last-named  you  could  substitute  nice 
Vegetable  Marrows,  very  youug,  of  good  shape,  and  not  at 
all  large.  Here  you  have  eight  kinds  to  seiect  from.  You 
should  always  have  a  reserve  dish  in  case  of  accident. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying  Ants  (i'.  J.)— Wherever  practicable  to 
use  without  Injuring  pUnt  roots,  one  <  f  the  best  destroyers 
of  ants  In  a  garden  is  boiling  water.  It  you  cannot  safely 
do  that,  you  might  do  worse  than  get  some  quite  young 
chickens  without  a  hen  to  run  loose  In  the  garden.  A 
great  incentive  to  ants  in  a  garden  is  the  presence  of 
aphis  or  green-By.  Perhaps  you  will  find  your  best 
remedy  in  soaking  half  a  pound  of  Quassia  chips  and  4oz. 
of  Tobacco  in  two  gillons  of  boiling  water  for  tweniy-fuur 
hours,  then  adding  four  more  gallons  of  water,  straining 
the  whole,  then  very  gently  spraying  all  plants  overrun  by 
the  ants.  That  would  make  leafage  obm  xious  to  all 
Insects.  If  some  Tobacco  powder  were  dusted  lightly 
also,  insects  would  soon  he  destroyed. 

Kkhria  (Bei;mji«r).— We  are  afraid  that  you  will  find 
theKorita  rather  an  unwieldy  plant  for  cultivation  in  a 
pot  In  the  greenhouse.  It  does  best  where  it  has  plenty 
of  room  to  develop  long  shoots.  If  you  piunelthard  hack 
80  as  to  try  and  make  a  bush  of  it,  it  will  never  do  much 
good.  Pruning  the  Karria  consists  in  cutting  away  the  old 
wood  to  encourage  the  young  growths,  which  produce  the 
best  Bowers  and  more  of  them  than  the  old  growths.  If 
you  keep  the  plant  in  a  pot  the  latter  must  be  a  fairly  large 
one,  so  as  to  enable  the  plant  to  make  good  growth.  You 
might  place  the  plant  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  (plunging 
the  pot  in  the  ground  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  about  the 
roots  getting  dry  so  often)  so  as  to  ripen  the  growths 
thorouKhly  ;  upon  this  depends  a  successful  floweiing. 

Names  op  Plants  —Lady  Anne  Murray.— tubUTonm 

Adami. J.  if.— 1,  Abutilon  Sawitzl ;  2,  Croton  angusti- 

folium  ;  3.  C.  aneitumensis  ;  4,  C.  C'<untess;  6,  C.  Q  leen 
Victoria;  6,  a  variety  of  Cordyline  (D.actenn)  termiualia, 
perhaps  Prince  Manouk  Bey  ;  7,  Caiadium  E.  G.  Hender- 
son ;  8,  Adiantum  gracillimum  ;  9  and  10,  A.  cuneatum ; 
11,  Fern  ;  12,  Adiantum  conclnnum  latum  ;  13,  A.  cunea- 
tum ;  14,  A.  cuneatum  grandiceps ;  16  and  16,  A.  cunea- 
tum ;  17,  Pteris  Wimsettl  ;  IS  and  19,  P.  serrulate ;  20, 

Adiantum  formosum. David   M.    Smythe.— The    Rose 

sent  as  L'Ideal  is  certainly  not  that  varleiy.  We  cannot 
say  what  it  is.  It  may  be  a  seedling  or  a  variety  peculiar 
to  the  neighbourhood  in  Italy  from  whence  it  came.  The 
foliage  is  very  distinct,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  variety 
of  R.  indici.  The  other  R  >ses  sent  are  varieties  of  Scotch 
Rojes  (E.  spinosissima) ;  No.   2  we  believe  to  be  Scotia, 

No.  3  single  crimson,  and  No.  4  Gil  B'as. E.  C.  T.— 

1,  Rosa  alba;  2,  Schnee«itchen  ;  3,  R;ine  Marie  Heiiriette; 
4,  Veronica  rupestris  ;  5,  Mnie.  E.  K-sal ;  6,  Mme.  Caillat ; 

7,  Sdxifraga  sjiicEef.ilia  ;    8,  .Symphytum  citijinale  varie- 

gatum. M  a.  D.—Tne  S;:arlet  Lychnis  (L  chalcertonica). 

P   B— S.ipwurt  (^aponaria  calabric). m:ss  D.— 

Rose  Tea  Rambler. R  T.— 1,  Ilea  virglnica;  2,  Veronica 

Traversil ;  3,  cannot  name  wiih 'Ut  flowers;  4,  Kalmia 
latifolia  ;  6,  Berberis  Dir*inii ;  6,  Kenia  j  iponica  flore- 
pleno  (D^unle  Jew's  Mallow);   7,  Pernettya  mucronata ; 

8,  Osmanthus  lllcifolius  ;  9.  Lvgi  dlum  scndens;  10,  Rho- 
dodendron ferrugineum. E.  H.— The  R  ce  is  Catherine 

Mermet,    the    Bramble    RubUi    Nutkanus. J,    Q  — A 

selected  variety  of  R.  carina  (the  Dig  R  ise),  or  probaoly  a 

chance  seedling. Skyn.—l,  Fink  Pandington  ;  3,  common 

China  Rope  ;  4,  Grace  Darling ;  6,  Augustine  Guinoisseaa  ; 
6,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan  ;   7,  La  France  ;  8,  Harrison  Weir ; 

9,  Electra  ;  10,  M.  Desir  ;  11,  Isolepia  gracilis  ;  13,  Sedum 
Sieboldii ;  16,  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides.  Others  not 
recognised. 
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THE 


NATIONAL   ROSE    SOCIETY'S    SHOW. 

HELD    IN    THE   GARDENS    OF   THE   ROYAL    BOTANIC    SOCIETY,    REGENT'S   PARK, 

THURSDAY,    JULY    5,   1906. 


THE  metropolitan  show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  was  held 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  on  Thursday  last, 
the  5th  inst.  Never  has  the 
society  held  a  show  under  more 
favourable  auspices.  With  a  membership 
that  stands  higher  than  ever  before, 
favoured  by  glorious  weather,  and  the 
most  delightful  locale  in  the  metropolis 
for  their  show,  the  society  was  honoured 
with  a  visit  to  the  exhibition  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  Miss  Willmott,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Shea  (president  of  the  society),  and 
other  officials  accompanied  Her  Majesty 
through  the  tents.  The  display  of  Roses 
was  admirable,  and  the  blooms  were  of 
good  quality  throughout  most  of  the 
classes. 

Those  shown  in  vases  and  stands  made  a 
far  more  attractive  display  than  those  shown 
in  boxes,  and  their  inclusion  added  con- 
siderably to  the  beauty  of  the  show.  The 
first  prize  in  the  great  class  for  seventy-two 
blooms,  distinct  varieties,  was  won  by  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  with  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Roses.  Two  gold  medals  and  a  card  of 
commendation  were  awarded  to  new  Roses, 
which  are  described  below.  The  Barham 
Cup,  offered  for  the  best  twelve  new  Roses, 
was  won  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Newtownards.  The  efforts  of  the 
officials  to  secure  the  comfort  of  visitors  were 
most  successful  and  were  much  appreciated. 
The  refreshment  arrangements  were  far  more 
satisfactory  than  formerly,  and  the  attempts 
to  keep  the  tents  cool  by  spraying  with  water 
certainly  made  them  less  trying  for  the 
visitors  and  Roses  too.  Never  were  thanks 
more  worthily  due  to  Mr.  Mawley  (the  hon. 
secretary),  Mr.  Molyneux  (the  hon.  treasurer), 
Mr.  Hawes  (the  garden  superintendent),  and 
other  officials  for  their  hard  work  in  con- 
nexion with  this  great  Rose  show.  We 
understand  that  the  takings  at  the  gate 
exceeded  those  of  last  year's  show. 


NURSERYMEN. 

Gbnbbal  Section. 

The  chief  nureerymen's  olasa  was  for  seventy- 
two  bloomg,  diatinot  varieties.  The  first  prize 
(trophy  and  gold  medal)  was  won  by  Messrs.  B. 
R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colohester, 
with,  needless  to  say,  a  magnificent  lot  of  flowers, 
many  of  them  being  perfect,  e.g  ,  Dean  Hole, 
Mrs.  Mawley,  Lady  Aahtown,  Golden  Gate, 
Boadioea,  Mme.  G.  Laizet,  Mildred  Grant,  and 
Dr.  Hall.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant  in  this  stand  won  the 
silver  medal  as  the  best  Tea  Rose  in  the  nursery- 
men's classes.     The  second  prize  was  won  by 


Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  who  had 
grand  blooms  of  Liberty,  Horace  Vernet,  Mildred 
Grant,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Mrs.  Grant.  The 
bloom  of  Horace  Vernet  won  the  silver  medal  as 
the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the  nurserymen's 
classes.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Brais- 
wick  Nurseries,  Colchester,  were  third  ;  among 
many  good  blooms  in  this  exhibit  were  Victor 
Hugo,  Ulster,  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  F.  Cant,  and 
Hofgartner  Terks ;  there  were  two  more  com- 
petitors in  this  class. 

For  forty  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colohester,  were  also  first,  with  an 
exhibit  that  contained  many  splendid  flowers. 
Mildred  Grant,  Dean  Hole,  Lady  Ashtown,  Mrs. 
Grant,  Ulster,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing  were  a  few  of 
the  best.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New- 
townards, won  the  second  prize,  Gustavo 
Piganeau,  Mildred  Grant,  Countess  Annesley, 
and  Mrs.  Grant  being  especially  good.  The  latter 
bloom  won  the  silver  medal  as  the  best  Hybrid 
Tea  in  the  nurserymen's  classes.  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.  were  third,  their  Mildred  Grant 
being  splendid. 

Forforty-eightblooms,diBtinctvarieties,MesBrs. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were  first ;  Mildred 
Grant  was  especially  fine  in  this  exhibit,  as  also 
were  Killarney  and  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Messrs. 
G.  and  W.  Buroh,  Peterborough,  won  the  second 
prize.  La  France,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  and  Dean  Hole  being  some  of  their  beat 
blooms.  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  were 
third.     There  were  several  other  competitors. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  won  the  first  prize 
for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  Frau  Karl 
Drusohki,  Ulster,  and  Maman  Cochet  being 
excellent  examples.  Mr  John  Mattock,  New 
Headington,  Oxford,  was  second,  and  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  Hampton,  third. 

For  twenty  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Sons  were  first  with 
some  splendid  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Dean  Hole,  and  others.  Messrs.  G.  and 
W.  Buroh  were  second,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  third. 

Teas  and  Noisettes, 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Tea  Roses, 
distinct,  was  won  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  Colchester ;  Mrs.  Mawley,  Grolden  (Jate, 
Cleopatra,  and  White  Maman  Cochet  were  some 
of  the  best.  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth, 
Berks,  was  second ;  he  showed  some  splendid 
blooms  of  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillao,  and  E.  V.  Hermanos.  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  third. 

There  were  seven  entries  in  the  class  for 
twelve  Tea  Roses,  distinct,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.,  Cambridge,  being  first,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley  was  a  perfect  bloom  ;  second,  Mr. 
John  Mattock  ;  third,  Mr.  George  Mount, 
Canterbury. 

For  fourteen  distinct  Tea  Roses,  three  blooms 
of  each  in  vases,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth, 
was  easily  first,  with  a  lovely  lot  of  roses,  e.g., 
Mme.  Cusin,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  Mrs, 


Mawley,  and  Maman  Cochet ;  second,  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester;  third,  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  seven  blooms  of 
each  in  vases,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Newtownards,  were  first,  such  as  Caroline  Testout, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Marquise  Litta,  and  Countess 
Annesley  being  very  fine  ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.  were  second  ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son,  third. 

For  nine  distinct  varieties  of  Teas,  seven 
blooms  of  each  in  vases,  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Longworth,  was  first,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Bridesmaid, 
and  others  being  good  ;  second,  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Son ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were 
third. 

Decorative  Roses. 

For  thirty-six  distinct  varieties  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  New  Headington,  won  the  first  prize 
with  a  very  handsome  exhibit,  consisting  of 
large  bunches  of  such  Roses  as  Liberty,  Mme. 
Ravary,  Souvenir  de  Catharine  Guillot,  and 
Queen  Alexandra.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. 
were  second  with  similar  varieties,  Mme.  Ravary 
being  very  fine.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
were  third. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was  the  only  exhibitor  ; 
he  was  awarded  first  prize  for  splended  bunches 
of  Mme.  Ravary,  Zepherin  Drouhin,  and  others. 

For  eighteen  distinct  varieties  of  summer 
flowering  Roses  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Sons  were 
first,  Una,  Andersoni,  and  Rubin  being  beau- 
tiful. Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was  second 
with  Lady  Curzon,  Crimson  Damask,  and  others  ; 
third,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

For  eleven  distinct  varieties,  three  sprays  of 
each,  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  won 
the  first  prize,  the  lovely  apricot- coloured 
blooms  of  Mme.  Ravary  being  most  noticeable. 
Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  was  second  with 
good  Killarney,  Liberty,  and  others. 

For  six  distinct  varieties,  arranged  lightly  in  a 
Bamboo  stand,  Mr.  John  Mattock  was  also  first. 
Bellefleur,  a  rich  crimson  single,  was  very  strik- 
ing ;  second,  Mr.  George  Prince  ;  third,  Messrs. 
J.  Jefferies,  Cirencester. 

Gboups  of  Roses. 

The  first  prize  for  a  representative  group  of 
Roses  arranged  on  the  floor  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  who  exhibited 
a  most  attractive  display.  Such  as  Wallflower, 
Purple  East,  Rubin,  and  Gardenia  were  repre- 
sented by  fine  masses  of  flower.  Gottfried 
Keller,  an  Austrian  Briar,  was  a  charming  variety 
included.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  won  the  second 
prize  in  this  class. 

For  a  representative  group  of  cut  Roses  on 
staging,  Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  was  first 
with  a  magnificent  lot  of  blooms,  attractively 
arranged ;  Mrs.  Grant,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Mildred  Grant,  Liberty,  and  others  were  finely 
shown.  Second,  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons, 
Hounslow;  third,  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Sons, 
Woking. 
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AMATEURS'    CLASSES. 

Large  numbera  of  Rosea  were  staged  in  these 
classes,  and  for  a  season  presenting  bo  many 
difficulties  the  competition  was  very  surprising ; 
but,  as  expected,  the  general  quality  was  not  up 
to  the  high  standard  that  usually  distinguishes 
the  National  Rose  Society's  metropolitan  shows. 
Etceplionally  fine  blooms  were  noted  in  many 
Hoands,  and  a  few  varieties  like  Frau  Karl 
D/uschki,  Mildred  Grant,  and  Mrs.  E.  Miwley 
were  prominent  in  the  miijority  of  the  boxes. 
Bat  in  several  of  the  winning  stands  there  was  a 
conspicuous  deficiency  of  evenness,  and  one  first 
prize  collection  was  observed  within  twenty 
minutes  of  the  judging  where  a  corner  bloom  had 
opened  to  little  more  than  a  single  flower. 
Among  the  numerous  exhibits  which  failed  to 
secure  a  priza,  similar  defects  in  ragged  or  dis- 
coloured petals  were  frequent,  and  it  was  only  in 
oneortwocaees  thatthe  j  jdgea  experienced  serious 
difficulty  in  determining  the  winnera  of  the  leading 
prizM.  Aa  regards  brightness,  purity  of  colour 
and  freshness,  the  general  quality  was  excellent, 
and  the  proportion  of  light  and  dark  varieties 
being  evenly  balanced  imparted  a  delightful 
appearance  to  the  tablea. 

The  exhibits  in  fifty-one  classes  of  the  amateur 
division  occupied  two  spacious  marquees,  and 
the  arrangement  was  both  convenient  and 
tffjctive.  Ample  apace  waa  allowed  between  the 
tablea  for  the  crowds  of  visitors,  and  a  good 
general  view  of  each  tent  could  also  be  obtained 
Irom  the  upper  end.  Prompt  staging  and 
expeditious  judging  also  distinguished  the 
admirable  management  for  which  the  society  ia 
celebrated. 

The  Champion  Class. 

Six  competitora  entered  for  the  Champion 
Trophy  offered  for  thirty-six  blooms  of  distinct 
varieties,  and,  after  careful  consideration,  this 
coveted  prize  was  awarded  to  E  B.  Lindsell,  E?q  , 
Hitchin,  for  a  charming  exhibit  of  bright,  fresh, 
comparatively  solid  blooms,  not  of  unusual  size, 
but  posaesaing  the  merit  of  excellent  colour  and 
capital  arrangement.  In  the  latter  respect  the 
winning  stand  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  section. 
Conspicuous  blooms  were  Helen  Keller,  Frangoia 
Michelon,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Prince  Arthur, 
Mildred  Grant,  Dean  Hole,  Dachesa  of  Portland, 
Hjrace  Vernet,  Ulster  (uncommonly  fine),  and 
Fisher  Holmes.  The  second  place  waa  taken  by 
F.  Dannison,  E3q.,  Roaecroft,  Kenilworth,  who 
had  some  fine  examples  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  Countess  of  Derby,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
and  Mildred  Grant,  but  the  quality  was  not 
maintained  throughout  the  stands.  Conway 
Jones,  Esq.,  Huccleoote,  Gloucester,  was  third 
with  somewhat  small  but  bright  blooms. 

The  Ben  Cant  Memorial  Prize,  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  distinct  varieties,  attracted  eight  exhi- 
bitors, and  here  again  Mr.  E  B.  Lindsell  was 
successful  in  winning  the  first  place.  The 
same  distinguished  his  blooms,  brightness  and 
even  quality  prevailing  throughout.  Notable 
blooms  were  Mildred  Grant,  Horace  Vernet, 
Robert  Scott,  and  Helen  Keller.  The  second 
prize  waa  well  won  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex,  with  solid  and 
admirable  blooms  of  moderate  size ;  and  Alfred 
Tate,  Esq.,  Leatherhead,  was  third  for  ex- 
ceptionally bright  examples,  but  of  uneven 
quality. 

With  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  the  competition  was  confined  to  the  three 
prizewinners,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindeell  gaining  first 
place,  two  especially  fine  blooms  being  Horace 
Vernet  and  Mildred  Grant  ;  Conway  .Jones, 
Esq.,  followed  closely  for  the  second  prize,  and 
R.  F.  Hobba,  Esq.,  Woroeater,  was  a  good 
third. 

The  class  for  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose  except 
Teas  or  Noisettes  to  be  shown  in  Bamboo  stands 
formed  a  rather  pleasing  feature  as  a  break  from 
the  monotony  of  the  boxes.  A.  W.  Dunlop,  Esq. , 
Reading,  was  first  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki  of 
considerable    size    and   with    excellent    foliage; 


Conway   Jjnes,    E  q.,   waa  second,   and   R.    E 
West,  E  q.,  Reigate,  third. 

Opek  to  Growbks  or  less  than  2,000  Plants 

The  Christy  Challenge  Cup  was  o£fjred  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  and  brought 
an  excellent  competition,  no  leaa  than  ten  coUec- 
tiona  being  staged,  aeveral  of  which  were  very 
close  in  merit.  Premier  honours  were  accorded 
to  G.  A.  Hammond,  E^q.,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex, 
for  praiseworthy  specimens  of  the  chief  varieties, 
the  moat  prominent  being  Alice  Lindsell,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  aad  Medea.  The  second  prize 
went  to  E.  M.  Evorsfield,  Esq  ,  Horsham,  for  very 
bright  blooms  of  medium  siz),  and  M.  Whittle, 
Esq.,  Belgrave,  Leicester,  was  a  good  third,  one 
of  his  beat  blooms  being  Helen  Keller. 

Nine  atanda  of  eight  varieties  (treble?) 
were  shown,  and  E.  J.  Holland,  E  q  ,  Satton, 
Surrey,  won  the  first  prize  with  large  handsome 
examples  of  Fran5ois  Michelon,  Mildred  Grant, 
Helen  Keller,  Frau  Kirl  Druschki,  and  Mrs.  J, 
Laing  among  others.  The  Rev.  F.  Page- 
Roberts,  Sirathfieldsaye  Rectory,  Mortimer. 
Bucks,  was  placed  second,  and  a  capital  bloom  of 
Tom  Wood  was  included  in  this  stand.  Mra.  B 
Fortescue,  Maidenhead,  Bucka  (gardener,  Mr.  C. 
Page)  followed  for  the  third  prize,  and  a  remark- 
able bloom  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki  waa  very 
conspicuous. 

The  class  for  seven  blooms  of  any  Rose  (Teas 
and  Noisettes  excluded),  shown  in  vasea  SJ  inches 
high  and  2J  inches  across  the  top,  was  well 
filled,  eight  tasteful  contributions  attracting 
attention.  Mr.  E  J.  Holland  led  with  beautiful 
examples  of  Mildred  Grant,  Messrs.  Eversfield 
and  G.  A.  Himmond  following  with  the  all- 
prevalent  Frau  Kirl  Druschki  almost  equally  fine. 

Open  to  Growers  or  less  than  1,000  Plants. 

The  section  of  the  schedule  confined  to  growera 
of  leas  than  1,000  plants,  had  two  clasaea,  and  both 
of  these  were  extremely  well  filled,  the  exhibits 
occupying  considerable  table  space.  No  less  than 
seventeen  stands  of  twelve  blooms  were  shown, 
and  the  flowers  were  of  much  merit  throughout. 
H.  W.  Richards,  E5q.,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  was 
worthily  adjudged  the  first  award  for  handsome 
blooms,  among  which  were  exceptional  examples 
of  Mra.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mildred  Grant,  and 
Frangois  Michelon.  A  close  second  in  the  class 
was  William  Onslow  Times,  Eiq.,  Hitchin,  and  G. 
Moulea,  Esq.  of  the  same  town  waa  third.  The 
other  class  in  this  division  was  for  five  blooms, 
arranged  in  a  vase,  and  among  the  eleven  com- 
petitors William  Oaalow  Times,  Esq.,  secured 
first  honours  for  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Mr.  G. 
Monies  followed  with  Mildred  Grant,  and  Mr. 
C.  C.  Williamson,  Canterbury,  waa  third  for  the 
same  variety  as  the  firat,  almost  equally  as 
good. 

The  aeotion  for  growers  of  less  than  500  planta 
waa  a  strong  one.  With  nine  blooms  there  were 
twelve  exhibitora,  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett,  Earl'a 
Colne,  Essex,  winning  the  leading  prize,  and  with 
six  blooms  the  corresponding  position  was  gained 
by  Walter  Chapman,  Esq.,  Warminster.  In 
both  cases  the  blooms  were  fresh,  even,  and 
creditable. 

The  President'a  Silver  Cup,  ofi'ered  aa  the  first 
prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct 
varieties  (open  only  to  growera  of  less  than  1,000 
plants),  induced  twenty-four  competitors  to  enter 
the  liata,  and  the  reault  waa  a  very  fine  class  of 
great  interest.  The  cup  was  won  by  Lady 
Campbell,  who  had  handsome  blooms  of  even 
quality  throughout  her  exhibit,  but  a  few  were 
of  oonapicuoua  merit,  auch  as  Mrs.  E  Mawley, 
Boadicea,  Prince  Arthur,  Medea,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Maman  Cichet,  La  France,  and  the 
inevitable  "  Frau."  Dr.  C.  Laroplough,  Alver- 
Btoke,  Gosport,  followed  for  the  second  prize 
with  blooms  of  much  merit  only  a  few  points 
behind  the  firat,  Beaaie  Brown  and  Mildred 
Grant  attracting  considerable  attention  as  grand 
examples  of  these  varieties.  Courtenay  Page, 
Esq  ,  Eufield,  N.,  secured  the  third  prize,  and  his 


box  contained  the  best  bloom  of  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams we  observed  in  the  show. 

An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  Kingston, 
Esq.,  Bedford,  for  a  very  bright  collection,  in 
which  Prince  Arthur  and  Mildred  Grant  were 
admirably  repreaented. 

The  prizes  offered  in  the  same  section  for  four 
distinct  varieties,  three  blooma  of  each,  attracted 
eleven  exhibitors,  Mr.  C.  C.  Williamson  leading 
with  capital,  fresh,  solid  blooms  of  Carolioe 
Testout,  Mrs.  Wagram,  Bassie  Brown,  and  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  ;  W.  Lenn  West,  Eiq.,  Sutton, 
Surrey,  secured  the  second  award,  and  showed 
the  old  favourite  Charles  Lefebvre  in  excellent 
style,  as  well  as  Mra.  J.  Laing  and  Helen  K«ller  ; 
Mr.  W.  Chapman  took  the  third  place  also  with 
creditable  blooms. 

E.xTRA  Classes. 

Several  extra  classes  were  provided  for 
amateurs,  one  for  six  blooms  of  Hybrid  Teas 
bringing  fifteen  entries ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Richards 
waa  the  premier  exhibitor  with  superb  examples 
of  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Bessie 
Brown,  and  La  France.  There  was  also  a  class 
for  twenty-four  varieties,  open  to  amateurs 
who  had  never  won  a  first  prize  in  the 
same.  Mrs.  Croft  Murray,  Ryde  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  Kent),  took  the  lead  among  eight  competitors, 
showing  excellent  flowers,  and  the  two  other 
prizes  were  secured  by  Mr.  M.  Whittle  and 
Mr.  C.  C.  Williamaon  in  the  order  named. 

The  Harkness  Silver  Cup  was  offered  (in  a  class 
open  to  all  amateurs)  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct 
varieties,  and  of  the  ten  entries  that  from  Mr. 

E.  J.  Holland  was  worthily  adjudged  to  be  first, 
though  he  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Tate 
and  Mr.  R.  F.  Hobbs.  The  class  for  nine  blooms 
each  of  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
was  also  a  good  one,  nine  collections  being  staged. 
Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  Colchester,  Mr.  W.  Leggett, 
Maldon  Road,  Colchester,  and  Mr.  J.  Wakeley, 
Rainham,  won  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their 
namea,  and  all  exhibited  fresh  even  blooms. 
Amateurs  who  had  never  won  a  prize  at  a 
National  R*se  Show  competed  with  six  blooms 
of  distinct  varietiea,  and  out  of  the  thirty-six  who 
entered  Mr.  H.  W.  R  chards  waa  aelected  for 
firat  honours  ;  Lady  Campbell  taking  the  second 
place;  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Baron,  Hitchin,  waa 
third,  all  their  exhibits  auguring  well  for  future 
efforts. 

Twenty  amateurs  who  had  never  won  a  first  prize 
at  a  National  Society's  ehow  competed  with  six 
blooma  in  four  varietiea.  Mr.  F.  J.  Nightingale, 
Sutton,  Mr.  F.  H.  Cooke,  Colchester,  and  Dr. 
A.  H.  Williams,  Harrow,  secured  the  honours  in 
that  order.  A  class  was  also  provided  for 
amateurs  who  had  joined  the  society  since  the 
last  metropolitan  show,  and  out  of  the  seventeen 
who  competed  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  Swalwell,  Durham, 
the  Rev.  H.  G.   Arkwright,  Bracknell,  and  Mr. 

F.  Borland  were  successful. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 

The  competition  in  the  classes  devoted  to  these 
popular  Roses  was  very  keen,  and  a  large  table 
space  was  occupied  with  the  stands.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  blooms  showed  seasonal  and 
weather  effects,  but  the  number  of  excellent 
blooms  was  considerable. 

The  trophy  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct 
varietiea,  only  brought  five  exhibitors,  A.  Hill 
Gray,  Esq.,  Newbridge,  Bath,  winning  first 
honours  for  superb  blooms,  in  which  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley  was  noticeable.  Mr.  Conway  Jones  and 
the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Stambridge  Rectory, 
Essex,  were  second  and  third  respectively. 

The  Prince  Memorial  prize  for  twelve  blooms 
was  also  won  by  Mr.  Hill  Gray,  and  again  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley  was  conspicuous  in  his  stand,  together 
with  Medea,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Bridesmaid. 
Mr.  A.  Tate  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield  were 
second  and  third  with  fresh  and  clean  blooms. 
A  third  success  was  gained  by  Mr.  Hill  Gray  with 
eight  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  The  Bride, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  Maman  Cochet  with  ita 
I  white  form  being  the  beat  in  hia  stand.     Mr, 
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Orpen  was  second  for  smaller  blooms,  but  Lady 
Boberts  was  remarkably  fine ;  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Burnslde  was  placed  third.  Seven  blooms 
arranged  In  a  vase  were  required  in  another 
class,  and  there  Mr.  Orpen  was  successful,  the 
second  and  third  places  being  taken  by  the  Bev. 
P.  R.  Bornside  and  Mr.  Hill  Gray. 

Among  the  growers  of  less  than  500  plants, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Richards  was  first  for  twelve 
blooms,  followed  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Turner  and 
Mr.  M.  Whittle.  For  growers  of  less  than 
200  plants  there  was  a  class  for  nine  blooms, 
in  which  Mr.  J.  Moules  led  with  small  but  neat 
examples,  and  Dr.  Pallett,  with  Mr.  G.  H. 
Baxter,  Brentwood,  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  The  best  six  blooms  in  the  same 
section  were  from  Mr.  William  Onslow  Times, 
followed  by  Mr.  H.  Robins,  Ingatestone,  Essex. 

Several  other  classes  were  also  provided  for 
small  growers,  and  the  exhibits  were  numerous, 
the  blooms  mostly  small,  but  fresh  and  neat.  The 
leading  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  H.  Robins,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Trueman,  Mr.  J.  Wakeley,  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Turner. 

Decorative  Displays. 

An  important  and  highly  interesting  part  of 
the  exhibition  was  formed  by  the  classes  in  this 
section  of  the  schedule,  the  vases,  tables,  baskets, 
bowls,  and  groups  or  collections  constituting  the 
greatest  attraction  to  many  of  the  visitors. 
Much  commendable  taste  was  displayed  through- 
out the  principal  exhibits,  but  they  were  only 
seen  at  their  best  for  a  brief  period,  as  some  of 
the  blooms  suffered  considerably,  and  spoilt  the 
appearance  of  some  of  the  best. 

In  the  vase  classes  the  leading  prizewinners 
were  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Mr.  Hill  Gray,  the 
Bev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith,  and 
Miss  B.  H.  Langton,  Hendon.  Eleven  tables  were 
shown,  and  some  of  these  were  decorated  in  an 
exceedingly  tasteful  manner,  the  general  fancy 
leaning  to  low  vases,  all  single  Roses,  with  their 
ownfoliage  or  spraysof  small-leaved  varieties,  with 
Asparagus.  Mrs.  Bridgewater,  Maiden,  Surrey, 
won  first  honours,  the  leading  feature  in  her 
table  being  the  single  or  semi-double  blush  Rose 
Lady  S.  Wilson  with  sprays  of  foliage,  very 
delicate  and  pretty.  Miss  J.  B.  Langton, 
Hendon,  secured  the  second  place,  and  had  relied 
upon  the  single  Macrantha  Rose  blooms,  with 
long  sprays  of  Asparagus.  This  charming  table 
was  greatly  admired.  Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen  was 
third,  Blush  Rambler  Roses  and  Adiantum  fronds 
being  used  to  good  purpose  ;  Miss  E.  L,  Soott, 
Eastbourne,  taking  the  fourth  place  for  a  pretty, 
but  rather  heavier  arrangement,  in  which  Rose 
Caroline  Testout  was  notable. 

Bowls  of  Rose  blooms  were  shown  by  Mrp. 
0.  G.  Orpen,  Miss  J.  B.  Langton,  and  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Cooke,  Colchester,  who  were  the  prizewinners 
in  that  order.  In  the  first.  Lady  Sarah  Wilson 
and  the  single  Crimson  Damask  were  very  hand- 
some ;  in  the  second,  Macrantha  was  delightfully 
represented  ;  and  in  the  third,  single  yellow  Roses 
were  the  feature. 

Baskets  of  Roses  were  admirably  represented 
by  a  dozen  competitors.  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen  was 
placed  first  with  a  graceful  arrangement,  in  which 
Bessie  Brown  and  Clara  Watson  were  prominent. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Cooke  followed  with  red  and  white 
Roses,  charmingly  contrasted  ;  and  Mrs.  George 
Lewis,  Watford,  had  a  graceful  combination  of 
red,  white,  and  blush  Roses  for  the  third  prize. 

The  collections  of  decorative  Roses  were  ex- 
tremely bright  and  beautiful  in  the  several 
classes,  the  spaces  allowed  being  8  feet,  6  feet, 
and  3  feet  long,  by  a  width  of  3  feet  in  each  case. 
With  eighteen  varieties  in  the  largest  space  Mr. 
A.  Tate  won  chief  honours,  and  four  of  the  most 
telling  varieties  were  Liberty  (in  brilliant  colour), 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Lady  Battersea,  and  Kil- 
larney.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  second 
with  a  choice,  varied,  and  bright  collection. 
Lady  Curzon,  Macrantha,  Moschata  nivea,  and 
The  Garland  taking  a  leading  place  in  the  group. 

For  twelve  varieties  Miss  B.  H.  Langton  was 
first,  her  best  flowers  being  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 


Corallina,  Killarney,  Camoens,  and  Blush 
Rambler.  In  the  class  for  six  varieties  Mr. 
A.  C.  Turner  took  first  place,  Mr.  E.  Mawley 
second,  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Smith  third,  all  showing 
beautiful  collections. 

Several  other  classes  in  this  section  were  also 
allotted  to  the  decorative  Roses,  and  in  every 
case  the  result  was  satisfactory,  most  of  the  pre- 
viously named  winners  taking  prizes.  The  value 
of  this  part  of  the  exhibition  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  it  will  probably  increase  in 
importance,  for  the  beauty  of  Roses  for  decorative 
purposes  is  becoming  more  widely  appreciated 
every  year. 


OPEN    CLASSES. 
Genebal  Section. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  Hybrid  Teas,  distinct, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  won  the  first  prize, 
Mildred  Grant  and  J.  B.  Clark  being  among  the 
best.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  were  second, 
and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  third. 
Eight  others  competed. 

For  eighteen  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow 
Rose  arranged  in  a  Bimboo  stand  first  prize  was 
won  by  Messrs.  S.  Bide  and  Sons,  Woking,  with 
excellent  flowers  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  ;  third, 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard and  Co.,  Maidstone,  both 
showing  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  A  number  of 
others  competed  in  this  class. 

For  eighteen  blooms  of  any  Bose  other  than 
white  or  yellow,  to  be  shown  in  a  Bamboo  stand, 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  were 
first  with  a  magnificent  lot  of  Mrs.  John  Laing  ; 
second,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  with 
Mildred  Grant ;  third,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.  with  Ulrich  Brunner. 

In  the  class  for  nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose, 
Messrs.  B.  R,  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  were  first,  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries,  Colchester,  second, 
both  showing  the  variety  Dsan  Hole. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  were  also  first  in 
the  class  for  twelve  blooms  (distinct)  of  new 
Roses,  among  those  shown  were  Dean  Hole, 
J.  B.  Clark,  and  Lady  Ashtown,  all  fine 
flowers  J  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New- 
tDwnardp,  were  second. 

New  Seedling  Roses. 

A  gold  medal,  or  card  of  commendation, 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  variety,  was  ofiered 
for  not  less  than  six  trusses  of  any  new  seedling 
Rose  or  distinct  sport.  Eich  of  the  following, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Newtownards,  received  a  gold  medal : 

Mrs.  Peter  Blair  (Hybrid  Tea) — A  garden 
Rose  with  medium-sized  blooms  of  deep  yellow 
colouring  in  the  centre,  fading  to  a  paler  yellow 
towards  the  margin.  The  good  yellow  colour  of 
this  variety  will  doubtless  ensure  its  popularity  as 
a  Rose  for  the  garden. 

William  Shean  (Hybrid  Tea). — A  large  flower 
whose  colour  is  of  varying  shades  of  pink,  from 
reddish  pink  in  the  centre  to  palest  pink  in  the 
outer  petals.  When  opening  the  form  is  good. 
The  fully  expanded  bloom  is  almost  intermediate 
in  form  between  La  France  and  Caroline  Testout. 
As  shown  this  variety  did  not  appear  worthy  of  a 
gold  medal.  The  blooms  had  an  untidy  appear- 
ance, and  the  colour  was  not  very  pleasing. 

A  card  of  commendation  was  awarded  to  : 

Queen  of  Spain. — A  new  Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  a 
good  deal  similar  to  Bessie  Brown,  but  of  deeper 
colouring.  The  form  of  this  flower  left  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  colour 
was  more  distinct  a  gold  medal  would  have 
been  awarded.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Bide  and  Sons, 
Alma  Nurseries,  Woking. 

The  Birham  Cup,  offered  for  twelve  vases  of 
new  Seedling  Roses  or  distinct  sports  (raised  in  the 
British  Isles  and  shown  by  the  raiser),  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sonp,  Limited,  New- 
townards. Tivo  of  the  best  blooms  among  these, 
and.  In  fact,  the  only  two  which  have  so  far  .been 


named,  wereGrace  Molyneux,  a  flower  of  excellent 
form,  pale  salmon  colour  in  the  centre,  the  outer 
petals  almost  white,  and  Queen  Alexandra,  a  Tea 
Rose  of  perfect  form,  with  primrose  yellow  centre, 
this  colour  becoming  paler  towards  the  margin ; 
the  foliage  was  an  unusually  dark  green.  What 
a  pity  some  other  name  was  not  given  to  this 
Rose,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  already 
a  Rose  called  Q.aeen  Alexandra.  This  is  a 
Rambler,  it  is  true,  but  a  Rose,  nevertheless  ; 
duplicating  names  when  there  is  not  the  slightest 
need  is  to  be  regretted. 

Decorative  Classes. 

For  an  arch  decorated  with  long  sprays  of 
not  more  than  two  varieties  of  climbing  Roses, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  won  first  prize, 
using  the  varieties  Wallflower  and  Leuohtstern, 
Messrs.  Jeffaries  and  Son,  Cirencester,  were 
second,  using  Wallflower ;  third,  Mr.  John 
Mattock. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  single-flowered 
Roses,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
were  first ;  Irish  Glory,  Jersey  Beauty,  Crimson 
Damask,  and  sinica  Anemone  were  very  beauti- 
ful. Second,  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath  ; 
third,  Messr".  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen  won  the  first  prize  for  a  set 
of  three  sprays  suitable  for  ladies'  wear. 

Among  the  non-competitive  exhibits,  the  Del- 
phiniums from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  the  Violas  and  Vic- 
lettas  from  Mr.  H.  Crane,  Woodview  Terrace, 
Archway  Road,  Highgate,  were  very  beautiful. 


Silver    Medal   Blooms. 
Nurgerymen's  Classes, 

Best  Tea. — Mrs.  B  R.  Cant,  from  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester. 

Best  Hybrid  Perpetual.  —  Horace  Vernet, 
shown  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester. 

Best  Hybrid  Tea. — Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  from 
Massis.  A'ex.  Dickson  and  Soni,  Limited,  Ntw- 
lownards. 

Amateurs'  Classes, 

Best  Tea.— White  Maman  Cochet,  from  A.  Hill 
Gray,  E:q. 

Bist  Hybrid  Perpetual. — Ulster,  shown  by 
E.  B  Lindsell,  Esq. 

Best  Hybrid  Tea. — Bessie  Brown,  from  F. 
Dennison,  E  q. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 

JULY. 

HOW    TO    BUD    ROSES. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second   Prize   of   TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  TUrd  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  Prfze  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for   the   best  essays  on  "  Hoiu  to 
Bud  Roses." 

Practical  information  clearly  stated  is  desired. 
The  essay  should  be  accompanied  by  a  few 
sketches  to  show  how  the  work  is  performed. 

The  remarks  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
July  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners may  compete ;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors, 


Supplement  to  THE  GARDEN,  July  U,  1906. 


NATIONAL    SWEET    PEA    SOCIETY'S    SHOW. 

HELD  AT  THE  HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  VINCENT  SQUARE,  S.W.,  JULY  5,  1906. 


Ik  proof  were  needed  that  the  Sweet  Pea  still  has  a  great 
hold  over  the  British  public,  one  had  only  to  visit  the 
sixth  annual  show  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  at 
the  hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  S.W.,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  to  be  convinced 
of  this  fact.  The  show  was  a  very  good  one,  though  it 
Is  to  be  regretted  that  it  clashed  with  that  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 
Generally  speaking,  the  display  was  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  Good  flowers,  well  coloured,  and  these  in  most 
instances  charmingly  set  up,  made  a  display  with  which 
the  executive  may  be  well  pleased.  Table  decorations 
were  superb,  and  the  awards  gave  general  satisfaction. 
The  fragrance  of  this  sweet-scented  annual  filled  the 
hall.  Competition  in  the  majority  of  classes  was  exceed- 
ingly keen,  the  margin  dividing  the  different  prizewinners 
being  very  narrow. 

The  leading  class  was  for  fifteen  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas, 
selected  from  certain  specified  sorts  and  known  as  the 
audit  class.  There  were  ten  exhibits  of  a  high  order. 
First  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Bryn  Penylan, 
Ruabon,  North  Wales,  with  a  grand  lot  in  typical  con- 
dition. Jeannle  Gordon,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Miss  E 
Wlllmott,  Dorothy  Ecktord,  Mr.  W.  Wright,  Oracle 
Greenwood,  and  Prince  of  Wales  were  among  his  best 
sorts.  Second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  E.  Mocatta,  Woburn  Place,  Addleston,  with 
a  grand  lot  of  flowers,  running  the  leading  exhibit  very 
closely.  Third  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Bjosey, 
Blckley,  Kent ;  and  fourth  prize  to  Mr.  Hugh  Aldersey, 
Aldersey,  near  Chester. 

The  classification  class,  consisting  of  nineteen  varieties, 
each  variety  of  a  given  colour,  had  but  four  exhibitors. 
The  leader  was  found  in  Mr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore,  120, 
High  Street,  Winchester.  The  flowers  were  all  fresh  and 
clean  and  of  high  quality.  Specially  good  were  Janet 
Scott,  Miss  Willmott,  Duke  of  Westminster,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Bolton's  Pink.  Messrs. 
G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited,  Dover,  were  second  ;  Messrs. 
Saltmarsb  and  Son,  Chelmsford,  third  ;  and  Messrs.  E.  W. 
King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  E3Bex,  fourth. 

The  class  for  thirty-six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct, 
was  a  battle  of  the  giants.  Of  the  four  competitors,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Breadmore  was  placed  in  the  much-coveted 
premier  position.  Gladys  Uowin,  Janet  Scott,  America, 
Helen  Lewis,  Cecil  Crier,  Triumph,  Queen  Alexandra 
(glorious  colour),  and  Evelyn  Byatt  (very  striking)  were 
conspicuous.  A  nice  lot  secured  second  prize  for  Mr. 
F.  Ackland,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Hayman,  Hapsford 
House,  Frome.  A  beautiful  series  well  won  third  prize 
for  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited,  and  fourth  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Messrs.  Saltmarsb  and  Son. 

The  five  competitors  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
bunches,  distinct,  made  a  very  attractive  display.  Mr. 
Breadmore  was  again  invincible,  securing  first  prize  with 
a  superb  lot  of  large  fiowers  of  beautiful  colour.  Lady 
Cooper,  America,  George  Hubert,  Janet  Scott,  Evelyn 
Byatt,  Black  Knight,  and  Jessie  Cuthbertson  were  all  very 
good  Indeed.  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  made  a  splendid  show  for  second  prize,  Rosie 
Sydenham,  Eric  Hinton,  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  being 
specially  fine.  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited,  had  a 
fine  lot  for  third  prize,  followed  for  fourth  by  Messrs. 
Saltmarsb  and  Son,  with  a  very  beautiful  series. 

The  class  for  twelve  bunches  Is  generally  considered  the 
pi^ce  de  rt'sistance.  In  this  instance  there  were  eight 
competitors,  Mr.  Breadmore  again  leading  the  van  with 
superb  specimens,  all  of  good  colour  and  splendlly  ar- 
ranged ;  Messrs.  Saltmarsb  and  Sons  were  placed  second, 
with  a  good  lot ;  Messrs.  I.  House  and  Son  third  ;  and  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Williams,  Selby  House,  Chelmsford,  fourth. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  buuches,  from  which  the 
trade  were  excluded,  was  a  well-fought  contest.  A  good 
first  was  found  in  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  who  had  a  beautiful 
series  of  bunches  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  John  Ingham, 
King  Edward  VII.,  Mrs.  K.  Smith,  Bolton's  Pink,  Lottie 
Eckford,  and  Dorothy  Eckford  were  all  specially  good  ; 
second  prize  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  S.  Hibbens,  The  Lodge, 
Aflhford,  for  a  very  bright  and  fresh  lot  of  large  blooms ; 
Mr.  Aubrey  F.  Wootten,  Croft  House,  College  Road, 
Epsom,  was  third  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  Wimborne,  fourth. 

Four  entries  were  forthcoming  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  T.  Vickers,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rawnsley,  Well  Vale,  Alford,  Lines,  being  first  with  a  fine 
fresh  lot  of  bunches  of  splendid  quality.  Janet  Scott, 
Jeannle  Gordon,  and  Countess  Spencer  were  prominent. 
Second  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Faber,  C.B.,  MP. 
(gardener,  Mr.  James  Dymock),  running  the  first  prize  lot 
exceedingly  close.  Third  prize  was  won  with  a  very  fresh 
lot  of  good  blooms  by  Miss  Dundas,  Charles  Hill,  Farnhani, 
Surrey. 

There  were  sixteen  competitors  (and  many  others  had 
fallen  out)  in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches,  distinct.  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones  again  proved  that  he  was  Invincible  as  an 
amateur  grower.  Very  fine  were  Queen  Alexandra, 
Henry  Eckford,  Mrs.  H.  Sykes,  Countess  Spencer,  Helen 
Lewis,  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Felbon.  A  good  second  was  found 
in  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  who  had  large  fresh  blooms  of 
good  quality.     A  bright  3eries  of  bunches  secured  third 


prize  for  Mr.  G.  D.  Faber.  A  splendid  fourth  was  found 
in  Mr.  F.J.  Clark,  gardener  to  Mr.  Mark  Hill,  Winston 
Hall,  Leicester.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  won  the  Henry 
Eckford  Memorial  Challenge  Cup,  value  60  guineas,  and 
the  gold  medal  of  the  society. 

There  were  twenty-nine  exhibits  set  up  in  the  class  for 
nine  bunches,  distinct,  and  there  were  many  absentees. 
A  grand  lot  won  first  prize  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Lees,  Warbling- 
ton  Cottage,  Havant.  This  young  grower  excelled,  as  he 
deserved  to  do.  King  Edward  VII.,  George  Herbert, 
Gladys  Unwln,  Helen  Pierce,  Lovely,  and  Helen  Lewis  were 
In  fine  form.  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  had  his  colours  lowered 
In  securing  second  prize.  Third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
S.  Hibbens  ;  and  fourth  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Hatting,  The  Ness, 
Hornchurch,  with  a  very  fresh  lot.  The  first  prize  In  this 
class  won  the  silver  cup,  value  5  guineas,  offered  by  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Johnson  and  Son,  Limited,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

There  were  twenty-four  entries  in  the  class  for  six 
bunches,  distinct,  the  first  prize  being  won  by  Dr.  Lamp- 
lough,  Kirkstall,  Alverstoke,  Hants,  with  a  charming  lot 
of  grand  bunches,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lees  for 
second  place,  also  with  a  grand  display. 

For  six  bunches  of  Evelyn  Byatt,  Messrs.  House  and  Son 
were  first;  second,  Mr.  John  Jones,  Wem,  both  showing 
well. 

For  six  bunches  of  Gladys  TJnwIn,  the  same  exhibitors 
were  first  and  second  respectively  with  fine  blooms. 

For  five  bunches  of  Helen  Pierce,  Mr.  B.  F.  Usher,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  C.  Wild,  New  Eltham,  was  first  with  a  grand 
lot ;  second,  Messrs.  House  and  Son  ;  third,  Mr.  Bread- 
more  ;  fourth,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark. 

The  first  prize  for  five  bunches  of  Phenomenal  Sweet 
Pea  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  I.  House  and  Son,  who  was 
the  only  competitor.    This  was  a  fine  exhibit  however. 

Four  exhibits  of  Countess  Spencer  Sweet  Pea  made  a 
charming  display.  A  grand  lot  secured  first  prize  for  Mr. 
John  Jones,  Wem. 

The  prize  for  five  bunches  of  Helen  Lewis  Sweet  Pea  was 
well  won  by  Messrs.  House  and  Son.  There  were  two 
other  competitors.  The  same  firm  won  the  prize  for  five 
bunches  of  John  Ingham  in  fine  form  and  condition. 

Twenty  separate  vases  of  one  bunch  of  white  entered  a 
class  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  H.  P  Cottam,  London  Road, 
Mltcham,  being  first  with  a  superb  lot  of  Dorothy  Eckford. 

Mr.  T.  Proctor  won  the  first  prize  for  a  bunch  of  Blush 
Sweet  Peas,  showing  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

With  a  superb  lot  of  King  Edward  VII.  Mr.  M.  F. 
Kitchens,  Trevarrlck,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  won  the  first 
prize  for  a  bunch  of  crimson  Sweet  Peas. 

With  Cocclnea  Mr.  Httchens  was  again  first  in  the  class 
for  one  bunch  of  cerise  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  M.  Y.  Green,  Eynsford,  with  Lord  Rosebery,  well  won 
first  prize  for  one  bunch  of  rose  and  carmine  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  Usher  was  first  In  the  class  for  one  bunch  of  pink 
Sweet  Peas. 

For  one  bunch  of  so-called  orange  Sweet  Peas  Mr. 
Breadmore  was  first  with  fine  examples  of  Miss  Wllmott. 

Of  so-called  yellow  and  buff,  one  vase,  Mr.  Frank 
Brewer,  Sheffield  House,  Richmond,  was  a  good  first  with 
Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon. 

Lavender  shades  In  one  bunch.  Messrs.  G.  and  A. 
Clark,  Limited,  were  first  with  fine  examples  of  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton. 

Blue,  one  bunch,  secured  leading  honours  for  Mr.  Bread- 
more  with  Romolo  Plazzani. 

One  bunch  of  mauve  Sweet  Peas  was  well  contested,  a 
superb  bunch  of  Mrs.  Walter  Wright  securing  first  prize 
for  Dr.  Lamplough. 

For  one  bunch  of  violet  and  purple  Sweet  Peas,  a  fine 
lot  of  Duke  of  Westminster  placed  Mr.  Breadmore  first. 

With  a  beautiful  bunch  of  Black  Knight  Mr.  J.  Crabbe. 
Addlestone,  Surrey,  secured  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
Sweet  Peas  of  a  maroon  or  bronze  shade. 

A  bunch  of  George  Gordon  won  first  prize  in  the  magenta 
class  for  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited,  and  one  bunch 
of  Lottie  Eckford  in  the  Plcotee  class  found  Mr.  F.  Ackland 
leading. 

For  one  bunch  red  striped  Mr.  Usher  was  placed  first 
with  a  fine  lot  of  America. 

Princess  of  Wales  in  the  class  for  one  bunch  of  blue 
striped  and  fiaked  secured  premier  honours  for  Mr. 
Ackland. 

For  one  bunch  bicolor  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited, 
won  first  prize  with  a  fine  vase  of  Triumph  In  splendid 
colour.  With  a  superb  bunch  of  Agnes  Johnson  Mr. 
Breadmore  won  first  prize  in  the  class  for  fancies. 

Decorative  Exhibits. 
Fourteen  entries  in  the  class  for  table  decoration  (trade 
excluded)  made  a  very  beautiful  display.  A  combination 
of  Apple  blossom  tinted  flowers  and  those  of  a  rich  cream 
colour  made  a  simple  and  beautiful  display,  winning  first 
prize  for  Mrs.  Gerette,  Little  Gaddeeden,  Berkhamstead. 
Second  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  W.  Marple,  Summer  House, 
Penkrldge,  with  a  form  of  Countess  Spencer  tastefully 
arranged.  Tiiird  prize  for  a  rather  heavier  arrangement 
of  the  same  kind  secured  third  prize  for  Miss  Wheeler, 
Wheatley,  Alton,  Hants ;  and  fourth  prize  went  to  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pagram,  The  Gardens,  The  Whim,  Weybrldge, 
Surrey, 


Ten  tables  in  the  open  class  brought  out  ten  competitors. 
A  unique  display  won  first  prize  for  Messrs.  G.  and  A. 
Clark,  Limited,  Dover.  A  pleasing  combination  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  foliage,  all  artistically  disposed,  made  one  of 
the  prettiest  we  have  seen  in  this  connexion.  It  was  the 
admiration  of  all.  A  contrast  of  bright  crimson  and 
cream  Sweet  Peas  and  appropriate  foliage  won  first  prize 
for  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham.  The  foliage 
was  well  disposed.  Mrs.  Gerette  was  third  with  an  orange- 
tinted  Sweet  Pea,  and  Mrs.  Marple  third.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole 
had  the  best  epergne  with  a  light  and  airy  arrangement , 
Messrs.  Clark,  Limited,  were  second  ;  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sell, 
Kempton  Villas,  Luton,  third. 

A  good  contest  in  the  class  for  a  bowl  of  mixed  colours 
of  Sweet  Peas  found  Miss  Cole  again  in  the  leading 
position,  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.  being  second,  and 
Mrs.  Sell  third,  with  a  too  crowded  arrangement.  Miss 
Cole  was  again  to  the  fore  with  a  vase  of  Sweet  Peas, 
followed  for  second  position  by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Alton, 
Hants,  and  Mr.  Ackland  third. 

Trade  Displays. 
The  trade  displays  were  very  fine  Indeed.  The  flowers 
were  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  artistically 
disposed  in  most  instances.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  for  a  superb 
display  of  new  and  choice  sorts.  Audrey  Crier,  a  beautiful 
pink  Spencer,  was  In  this  group,  winning  the  silver  medal 
for  the  best  novelty  of  the  year,  also  a  first-class 
certlflcate. 

Another  gold  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin, 
HIston,  Cambridge,  with  a  beautiful  display.  In  which  he 
used  the  Bamboo  stands  effectively.  Fine  flowers  of 
good  colour  and  splendid  character  well  merited  the 
award. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  also  won  a  gold  medal. 
The  beautiful  Henry  Eckford,  Marchioness  of  Bute,  Lady 
Bell,  and  Queen  of  Spain  were  a  few  of  the  lovely  things  Id 
this  charming  group. 

A  large  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Bolton, 
Warton,  Carnforth,  In  which  a  group  of  Sweet  Peas  were 
arranged  in  exquisite  fashion.  The  new  Queen  of  Norway, 
in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  was  a  variety  In  this 
stand  that  was  highly  commended. 

Messrs.  Dobble  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  a  beautiful 
group  of  well-developed,  high-coloured  flowers.  All  the 
newer  sorts  were  seen  in  superb  condition.    Gold  Medal. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Codsall,  Staffs,  set  up  an  attractive 
exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  for  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a  bright  and 
beautiful  lot  of  flowers  rather  formally  arranged.  In  this 
handsome  exhibit  were  seen  fifty-six  new  and  choice 
varieties  all  in  good  condition.    Gold  medal. 

Miss  H.  Hennes,  Holdfast  Hall,  Upton-on-Severn,  had 
a  pretty  group  of  well-grown  Sweet  Peas,  for  which  she 
received  a  silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  had  also  a 
group  of  highly-coloured  Sweet  Peas  in  fine  form,  for  which 
they  received  a  silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Byburgh,  Norfolk,  set 
up  attractively  a  nice  group  of  Sweet  Peas  In  pleasing 
variety.    All  the  better  kinds  were  in  evidence. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited,  Dover,  set  up  In  a 
pleasing  manner  the  newer  as  well  as  the  better  of 
the  older  varieties. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  set  up  a 
tall  group,  rather  too  tall,  of  the  standard  sorts  as  well  as 
novelties,  for  which  they  received  a  silver  medal. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  displayed  in 
"  rustic  "  table  decorative  vases  the  better  Sweet  Peas  In 
pleasing  variety.  This  was  quite  characteristic  of  the 
Birmingham  firm. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  had  a 
pretty  table  of  choice  Sweet  Peas,  for  which  they  received 
a  silver  medal. 

From  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech,  came  a 
display  of  an  interesting  kind.  Well-coloured  flowers, 
neatly  disposed,  made  a  good  exhibit.    Silver  medal. 

Rustic  table  decorations  from  Mr.  Williams,  Ealing, 
were  much  admired,  and  were  also  freely  used  In  the  show. 
Bronze  medal. 

Mr.  George  H.  Sage.  Richmond,  had  a  display  of  his 
decorative  art  arrangements. 

New  Varieties. 

Atidrey  Crier  (Mr.  Charles  Breadmore).— A  very  beau- 
tiful flower  of  a  soft  pink  shade,  the  segments  broad,  and 
making  up  a  bloom  of  great  strength.  It  Is  a  good  garden 
Sweet  Pea,  and  is  also  useful  for  exhibition. 

Horace  Wright  (R.  Eckford,  Wem).— A  fine  Indigo  with 
purplish  indigo  standard.    Award  of  merit. 

Mande  Qusst  (H.  Eckford,  Wem).— A  blush  Spencer. 
Award  of  merit. 

Princess  Maud  of  Wales  (H.  Eckford,  Wem).— Salmon 
cerise,  erect  standards,  good  flower.    Award  of  merit. 

Dora  Cowper  (Mr.  Breadmore).— Greenish  cream  colour, 
has  more  colour  than  any  other  cream.    Award  of  merit. 

Elsie  Herbert  (Mr.  Breadmore).— Blush  tinted  Spencer. 
Award  of  merit. 

Elba  Dyke  (Mr.  Breadpiore).— A  white  Spencer.  Award 
ot  merit, 
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HOW  TO  GROW  PANSIES. 

(VIOLAS.) 
The  Fibst  Prize  Essay. 

THE  true  Tufted  Pansy,  or  Viola,  the 
result  of  crossing  the  garden  Pansy 
(Viola  tricolor)  with  Viola  oornuta, 
should  poasesB  the  habit  of  the  latter, 
increasing  by  the  spreading  and 
rooting  of  the  stems.  Of  late  years  the 
improvement  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  flowers 
has  been  remarkable ;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
striving  after  size  and  shape  for  exhibition 
purposes,  the  tufted  habit,  so  important  for 
bedding,  has  in  many  cases  been  almost  or  entirely 
lost.  The  varieties  enumerated  in  florists' 
catalogues  may  be  placed  in  three  groups :  (1) 
Those  having  fine  flowers  but  a  loose,  straggling 
habit,  of  value  for  exhibition  purposes  or  decora- 
tion only ;  (2)  plants  having  a  dwarf,  sturdy 
habit  of  growth,  though  not  exactly  tufted  ;  (3) 
those  possessing  the  true  tufted  habit.  These 
two  last  groups  are  alone  of  value  fdr  bedding, 
and  the  last-named  is  the  best. 

The  requirements  of  a  good  bedding  Pansy  may 
be  said  to  be  (o)  a  good  close,  sturdy  habit  of 
growth  ;  (6)  purity  of  colour  and  regular  form  of 
flower,  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
circular  ;  («)  the  flowers  borne  well  above  the 
foliage ;  (d)  freedom  and  a  long  period  of  bloom- 
ing ;  (e)  ability  to  withstand  strong  sunshine  and 
periods  of  drought.  The  first  three  of  these  are 
matters  for  the  hybridiser,  the  last  two  may  be 
produced,  or  at  least  greatly  assisted,  by  good 
cultivation. 

Propagation. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  rely  upon  seedling  plants 
for  bedding,  for  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  desired  colour  or  habit  being  exactly  pro- 
duced, and  for  bedding  the  most  tasteful  effects 
are  obtained  by  planting  in  masses  of  one  colour, 
either  plain  or  in  graduated  shades,  or  by  a 
combination  of  at  most  two  closely  allied 
colours.  The  plants  are  best  raised  from  cuttings, 
which  can  be  obtained  in  numbers  with  liiile 
difficulty.  Where  space  permits,  it  is  well  to 
keep  a  supply  of  plants  in  a  reserve  border 
especially  tor  propagating,  but  with  very  little 
temporary  saurifice  of  bluom  they  may  be  had 
direct  from  the  plants  in  the  beds. 

About  the  beginning  of  July,  or  even  earlier, 
the  plants  should  be  dressed  with  a  light  compost, 
finely  sifted,  ot  loam,  well-decayed  leaf-mould, 
and  sharp  sand.  Tois  should  be  well  worked 
into  the  centre  of  the  plants  with  the  fingers, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  some  or  all  of  the  older 
floweting-atems  shoula  be  removed.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  moist,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
numerous  young  growths  of  a  snort,  sturdy 
character,  suitable  lor  cuttings,  will  be  produced. 
These,  when  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  may 
be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  just  below  a  joint, 
or  they  may  be  Simply  pressed  off  the  stock  with 


the  thumb.  It  will  be  found  that  many  of  these 
will  have  already  formed  roots.  Cuttings  made 
towards  the  end  of  July  will  have  a  long  period 
of  growth  before  the  autumn  planting  out,  but 
good  plants  may  also  be  secured  from  those  taken 
a  month  or  so  later.  The  situation  for  the  cutting 
bed  should  be  in  the  open  air,  but  shaded  from 
the  sun,  and  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
soil  well  dug  and  mixed  with  old  leaf-mould, 
well-decayed  manure,  and  sharp  sand.  The 
cuttings  should  be  lightly  sprayed  over,  and  the 
soil  not  allowed  to  become  dry,  but  excess  of 
moisture  should  be  avoided. 

Planting. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  upon  it 
the  freedom  of  flowering  of  the  plants,  their 
period  of  bloom,  and  ability  to  resist  drought 
and  strong  sunshine,  largely  depend.  The  soil 
should  be  deeply  dug,  for,  though  the  essential 
quality  of  the  Tufted  Pansy  is  its  rooting  from 
the  stems,  the  roots  go  down  very  deep,  and  for 
long-continued  blooming  and  resisting  power  it 
is  essential  that  they  should  reach  a  cool,  moist 
medium.  Violas  may  be  grown  successfully  in 
almost  any  soil,  provided  that  this  requirement 
be  met ;  but,  of  course,  some  are  more  naturally 
favourable  than  others.  If  the  soil  be  stiff  and 
heavy,  it  should  be  well  broken  up  and  mixed 
with  old  mortar  rubbish,  coarse  leaf-mould,  burnt 
clay,  or  other  material,  to  keep  it  more  open  and 
allow  the  roots  to  work  freely  in  it ;  so,  too,  light 
hot  soils  should  be  rendered  more  retentive. 
Well-decayed  manure  should  be  freely  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  in  any  case,  but.  in  light 
soils  it  is  better  to  use  cow  manure  for  this 
purpose. 

The  best  time  for  planting  is,  in  the  South, 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  but  in  the 
North  spring  planting  may  be  successfully 
employed.  All,  however,  have  not  the  necessary 
space  for  growing  reserve  plants  for  providing 
cuttings,  or  even  for  cutting-beds  ;  in  such  cases 
division  of  the  plants  may  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
more  tufted  the  habit  of  the  plant  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  success.  The  plants  should  be  well 
mulched,  as  above  advised  for  cuttings,  and  when 
the  time  for  planting  arrives  they  should  be  taken 
up,  the  old-flowered  stems  removed,  be  divided 
into  small  pieces,  and,  the  ground  having  been 
well  dug  and  enriched,  the  pieces  may  be  re- 
planted, some  light,  fine  soil,  with  a  good  admix- 
ture of  sand  being  placed  round  the  roots  to 
assist  them  in  making  a  fresh  start. 

SlTtTATION. 

Almost  any  situation  will  do,  provided  it  is  not 
too  heavily  overshaded,  if  these  requirements  in 
the  matter  of  depth  of  soil  and  root-run  be 
supplied,  but  one  sheltered  from  cutting  winds 
is  desirable,  and  they  are  also  the  better  for 
slight  protection  from  the  full  rays  of  the  noon- 
day sun. 

Teeatment  Doring  the  Growing  Period. 

During  the  flowering  period  it  is  essential  that 
all  withered  blooms  be  frequently  removed  ;  if 
once  seed-pods  are  allowed  to  form  the  plants 
will  soon  cease  to  bloom.  Growth  is  greatly 
assisted  by  keeping  the  hoe  constantly  going 
among  the  plants,  and  a  top-dressing  in  May  of 


some  light,  rich  material,  such  as  well-decayed 
manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  well  sifted,  is 
beneficial. 

The  plants  respond  readily  to  liberal  treat- 
ment in  the  matter  of  stimulants,  weak  liquid 
manure,  artificial  fertilisers  (such  as  Clay's  and 
others),  soot  water,  &c.,  are  all  suitable,  and 
a  frequent  change  of  diet  is  grateful  to  them. 
In  all  cases  the  rule  should  ba  "  weak  and  often  " 
rather  than  strong  doses  at  one  time.  In  dry 
weather  the  plants  benefit  by  frequent  watering, 
though  with  a  cool  deep  medium  to  root  in  it  is 
surprising  how  long  they  will  do  well  without 
this  assistance.  In  the  summer,  after  blooming 
for  some  months,  the  flowers  begin  to  deteriorate, 
and  the  plants  may  become  straggling  and  over- 
grown. They  should  then  be  cut  over,  and  the 
old  woody  flowering  stems  removed.  Fresh 
growths  will  rapidly  spring  up,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  light  mulching  and  stimulants 
fresh  crops  of  flowers  will  be  produced  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  the  earlier  blooms. 

Enemies. 

When  wellgrown.  Tufted  Pansies  seem  fairly 
free  from  insect  pests.  They  are  occasionally 
visited  by  a  fungoid  disease  which  attacks  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and,  seen  through  a 
strong  glass,  appears  as  round  spots  of  an  orange 
colour,  surrounded  by  rings  of  paler  yellow, 
looking  singularly  like  minute  lemon  cheese 
cakes.  There  appears  to  be  no  remedy  for  it, 
and  the  plants  should  be  destroyed.  Red  spider 
and  green  fly  sometimes  make  their  appearance. 
The  former  may  be  syringed  with  a  mixture  of 
lib.  of  sulphur  boiled  with  21b.  of  quicklime  in 
four  gallons  of  water ;  and  Abol  and  various 
other  insecticides  are  useful  in  disposing  of  both 
these  pests.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of  the  flowers, 
and  will  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  if  left 
unchecked.  Slug  traps  of  various  kinds  may  be 
employed.  Saucers  placed  with  their  rims  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  filled  with 
beer,  are  very  attractive  to  them,  and  hundreds 
may  be  killed  by  this  means. 

Varieties. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  to 
select  the  best  dozen  from  among  the  many 
hundreds  of  varieties  offered.  Locality  and  situa- 
tion will  affect  the  choice,  and  personal  tastes  vary 
considerably.  The  following  can,  however,  be 
recommended  for  freedom  of  flowering  and  habit 
of  growth,  though  not  in  all  cases  tufted : 
Seagull,  white  ;  Peace,  white,  upper  petals  tinted 
heliotrope ;  Sylvia,  cream ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cade, 
yellow  ;  Kingcup,  deep  yellow ;  John  Quarton, 
light  lilac  mauve ;  Ophelia,  deep  mauve ;  Blue- 
gown,  blue  tinted  mauve;  Archie  Grant,  deep 
indigo  blue,  blotched  ;  Councillor  Waters,  rich 
purple  ;  William  Neil,  pink.  Two  varieties  not 
mentioned  in  the  above  list,  but  which  are 
excellent  for  bedding  purposes  or  for  carpeting, 
are  Violetta,  the  first  of  the  so-called  miniature 
Paneies,  raised  by  the  late  Dr.  Stuart,  with  small, 
very  sweetly  -  scented  flowers,  cream  coloured, 
and  borne  on  long  stems  ;  and  the  species  Viola 
cornuta,  both  the  blue  and  white  varieties. 

(Major)  W.  St.  P.  Bunbdry. 

7,  Rothsay  Oardens,  Bedford. 
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COLOURED    PLATE. 

PLATE   1303. 

REHMANNIA    ANGULATA    PINK 
PERFECTION. 

REHMANNIA  ANGULATA,  the 
type  from  which  Pink  Perfection 
was  selected  two  years  ago,  was 
a  few  years  since  introduced  from 
^  Central  China,  and  when  exhi- 
bited on  April  21,  1903,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  it  an  award 
of  merit.  It  is  a  half-hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, the  rosy  purple  flowers  being  produced 
on  the  upper  third  of  the  stems ;  they  resemble 
individually  those  of  Incarvillea  Delavayi, 
and  are  almost  as  large  as  a  Gloxinia. 

Pink  Perfection,  which  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son  of  Exeter,  is 
the  produce  of  a  single  plant,  and  is  now 
quite  fixed  and  produces  itself  quite  true 
from  seed.  The  large  flowers  are  of  a  clear 
bright  pink  colour,  with  a  distinct  pale 
throat,  the  markings  of  which  vary  con- 
siderably. This  enhances  their  beauty  when 
seen  in  the  mass.  The  spikes  are  from  4  feet 
to  5  feet  high,  and  produce  their  flowers  from 
within  a  few  inches  from  the  base,  which  is 
a  great  advantage  ;  they  continue  in  flower  for 
several  months.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  in  Cornwall  and  sheltered 
places  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 

With  regard  to  its  cultivation,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  during  July  and  August  for 
flowering  the  following  spring  and  summer, 
and  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  pot 
off  the  seedlings  into  2|-inch  pots  in  a  com- 
post of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould, 
and  one  part  sand  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve.  They  should  be  grown  in  a  cool  green- 
house or  frame  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
giving  plenty  of  air  during  favourable  weather 
to  ensure  sturdy  growth.  Shift  as  soon  as 
necessary  into  5-inch  pots,  adding  a  little  dry 
cow  manure  and  a  4-inch  potful  of  Thomp- 
son's Vine  Manure  to  every  barrowload  of 
the  above  compost.  If  extra  fine  specimens 
are  required,  they  should  later  on  be  potted 
into  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots.  This  should  be 
done  during  January  and  February,  but 
5-inch  pots  will  be  found  quite  large  enough 
for  general  purposes ;  periodical  watering 
with  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  from 
January  onwards.  To  prolong  the  flowering 
season,  place  a  few  plants  in  heat  during 
January  and  February.  The  number  of  plants 
may  also  be  increased  by  division,  as  they 
produce  offsets  very  freely.  It  is  a  most 
useful  plant  for  the  conservatory,  and,  being 
of  easy  cultivation,  can  be  grown  as  well  by 
the  amateur  as  the  professional  gardener. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  24  — National  Carnation  and  Picotce 
Society's  Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square. 

July  25  —Cardifif  Flower  Show. 

July  26  — Belfaet  (two  days)  and  St.  Ives 
Horticultural  Shows. 


The  International  Conference  on 
Hybridisation  and  Plant  Breed- 
ing.— This  should  prove  the  most  important 
event  of  the  horticultural  year,  and  the  delegates 
are  promised  a  series  of  pleasant  entertainments. 
The  conference  opens  on  Monday,  the  30th  inat., 


with  a  conversazione  in  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
when  the  delegates  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  On  the  following  day 
the  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  the 
president  of  the  conference,  Mr.  W.  Bateson, 
F.R  S. ,  V.  M.  H. ,  and  in  the  evening  the  delegates 
will  dine  with  the  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Club.  On  Wednesday,  after  a  morning  spent  in 
listening  to  and  discussing  the  various  papers 
which  will  be  read,  a  special  train  will  convey 
the  members  to  Burford,  where  Sir  Trevor  and 
Lady  Lawrence  will  kindly  entertain  them  to 
luncheon.  On  Thursday,  August  2,  the  banquet 
takes  place  in  the  Hall ;  and  on  Friday  visits 
will  be  paid  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  and 
the  Gunnersbury  gardens  of  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  who  has  invited  the  delegates  to 
luncheon.     After  this,  a  visit  to  Kew. 

National    Potato     Society.  —  Mr. 

Waller  P.  Wright  having  resigned  the  secretary- 
ship and  treasurership  of  this  society,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Adeett,  Hatton  House,  Great  Queen  Street, 
W,  C. ,  has  been  appointed  hon.  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Foster,  University  College,  Reading, 
hon.  treasurer. 

Summer  outing  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club. — The  members  of  the  above 
club  are  piomised  a  delightful  day  on  Thursday, 
the  26th  inet. ,  when  the  annual  excursion  takes 
place.  Halton,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Alfred  de 
Rothschild,  will  be  visited  first,  and  lumh  will 
be  partaken  of,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
de  Rothschild.  A  drive  of  three  miles  will  bring 
the  party  to  Tring  Park,  where  tea  will  be 
provided  by  Lord  Rothschild.  The  gardens 
attached  to  these  famous  houses  are  renowned 
for  their  beauty  and  interest. 

Huddersfleld  Floral  and  Horti- 
cultural Society. — The  first  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  10  and  11,  inGreenbead  Park, 
Hudderefield.  The  show  will  be  opened  by  the 
Mayor  (Alderman  Broadbent,  M.A. ).  A  good 
deal  of  money  has  been  expended  in  preparing 
for  this,  the  first  show  of  the  society,  so  we 
hope  that  our  readers  who  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood will  give  their  patronage  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. Mr.  James  Schofield,  Albion  Terrace, 
Longroyd  Bridge,  Hudderefield,  is  secretary. 

Presentation  to  Mrs.  Martin  J. 
Sutton. — Recently,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Reading  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Jackson),  a  large  and  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative company  gathered  in  the  Municipal 
Buildings  to  meet  Mrs.  Martin  Sutton.  Mr. 
Martin  John  Sutton,  one  of  Reading's  first  free- 
men, and  the  first  co-opted  major  of  the  county 
borough,  had  a  very  distinguished  year  of  cfiioe, 
and  in  every  way  showed  his  sense  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  devolving  on  a  chief  magis- 
trate. The  ex-mayor  consistently  and  persis- 
tently declined  to  receive  any  recognition  of  the 
gratitude  which  the  inhabitants  of  Reading 
entertain  towards  him  for  his  great  public  ser- 
vices, but  nothing  could  prevent  a  compliment 
being  paid  to  Mrs.  Martin  Sutton,  who  received 
at  the  hands  of  her  husband's  successor  in  the  civic 
chair  a  very  beautiful  necklet  of  whole  pearls, 
398  in  number,  and  made  in  a  very  charming 
festooned  design. 

Terrible  destruction  to  a  fi>uit 
farm  in  Ireland.— I  visited  Mr.  George 
Logan's  farm  and  orchard  at  Ballinora,  near 
Cork,  last  Friday.  You  may  remember  he  got 
first  prize  for  the  big  collection  of  Apples  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  last 
autumn,  and  also  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  He  has  a  splendid 
orchard,  and  the  Apple  crop  was  most 
promising,  but  a  thunder  and  hailstorm  about  a 
week  ago  simply  destroyed  everything  on  his 
farm.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  anything  like  it 
before  in  this  country.  Sixteen  acres  of  Oats  were 
beaten  to  atoms,  nut  one  ear  standing,  acres  of 


Mangolds,  Turnips,  Hay,  and  Potatoes  all 
destroyed,  and  his  fine  orchard  of  Apple  trees 
battered  to  pieces.  The  trees  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  fired  at  with  buckshot,  neither  a 
leaf  nor  an  Apple  was  left  on  them  ;  all  the 
branches  and  trunks  were  pierced  with  the  hail- 
stones, some  of  which  were  as  big  as  Walnuts. 
In  my  opinion,  most  of  the  trees  are  destroyed,  as 
the  bark  is  split  and  brown  where  the  hail  hit  it. 
I  enclose  you  a  few  of  the  Apples  and  a  branch 
of  one  of  the  trees.  All  the  trees  are  like  this 
sample.  Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  such 
destruction  by  hail  ?  The  hail  was  2  feet  deep  on 
the  ground  in  places  after  the  storm.  Lirge 
Elm,  Oik,  and  Larch  trees  were  broken  to  the 
ground  by  the  force  of  the  hail.  One  man  was 
knocked  down  while  running  for  shelter,  and  has 
been  laid  up  since.  All  the  above  are  facts  and 
can  be  attested  by  anyone.  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  interesting  to  readers  of  yimr  valuable  paper. — 
Olivbb  F.  Hartland,  F  R.H  S.,  The  Lough 
Nurseries,  Cork.  [The  fruit  and  wood  sent  show 
the  extraordinary  damage  that  Mr.  Logan's  trees 
have  suffered. — En.] 

Shooting  of  squirrels.— If  the  corre- 
spondent who,  in  the  issue  of  The  Gakdbn  for 
the  ,30th  ult.,  advocates  the  shooting  of  squirrels 
will  invest  one  shilling  in  the  purchase  of  a 
booklet  by  the  late  W.  J.  Stillman,  entitled 
"Billy  and  Hans,"  published  by  George  Bell, 
and  will  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  same, 
I  am  sure  he  will  change  his  views.  Nuts  or  no 
Nuts.— Tuscan. 

Mr.  Heilbut'B  fruit  at  Holland 
House  Show. — The  group  of  fruit  trees  in 
pots  shown  at  the  Holland  House  Show  by 
Mr.  S.  Heilbut,  The  Lodge,  Holjport,  Maiden- 
head, was,  hy  an  oversight,  attributed  in  our 
report  to  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Limited, 
Hereford,  whose  exhibit  was  arranged  close  by. 
The  pot  fruit  trees  from  Mr.  Heilbut's  garden 
were  perfect  specimens  of  their  kind  and  bore 
heavy  crops  of  fruit,  the  Cherries  being  particu- 
larly fine.     A  silver  cup  was  awarded. 

A  good  new  Hybrid  Tea  Rose.— 

Those  who  saw  the  blooms  of  Queen  of  Spain 
which  Messrs.  Bide  exhibited  at  the  Holland 
House  Show  were  struck  with  its  good  qualities. 
It  bids  fair  to  become  a  show  flower  of  great 
merit.  I  understand  that  the  Rnse  was  raised 
from  Antoine  Rivoire,  and  it  resembles  that  grand 
sort  in  foliage,  but  in  form  it  is  quite  different. 
The  flowers  have  a  high  centre,  more  pronounced 
than  in  any  of  the  recent  novelties,  and  it  seems 
firm  also.  The  colour  is  a  fresh  blush  white,  with 
a  tinge  of  creamy  white.  For  market  cultivation 
under  glass  this  Rose  will  be  valuable. — P. 

Mo-EfKc     mildew     destroyer.— I 

have  already  had   enough  expeiience  with  this 

new  preparation  to   be  able   to   say  that  it   is 

of  the  utmost   value.     My    first    trial   with  it 

made    on    some  young   bush  Apple    trees 


which  were  affected  with  Apple  mildew.  Two 
applications  of  Mo-Effic  by  means  of  a  Ver- 
morel  Knapsack  Sprayer  sufficed  to  eradicate 
the  mildew  in  a  few  hours,  although  we  did  not 
use  it  at  the  full  strength  recommended  by  the 
makers.  My  next  trial  with  it  was  on  some 
wichuraiana  Roses,  Dorothy  Perkins,  &o. ,  which 
were  suddenly  attacked  early  in  June.  The 
mildew  was  spreading  at  an  alarming  rate,  and 
one  application  seemed  to  paralyse  it,  while  three 
applications  stamped  it  out.  My  gardener  is  loud 
in  its  praises,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  ever 
be  possible  to  persuade  him  to  go  back  to  sulphide 
of  potassium.  As  for  Lysol,  it  has  proved  more 
destructive  to  my  plants  than  a  May  frost,  and 
hundreds  of  buds  were  totally  ruined  by  it. 
However,  as  MoEffic  is  cheaper  than  this  prepa- 
ration, I  shall  never  employ  it  again,  though  it 
would  have  been  invaluable  if  it  would  have 
played  the  part  of  fungicide  and  insecticide  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  I  ought  to  add  that 
MoEfiic  is  made  hy  the  Mo-Effic  Chemical 
Company,  55,  Brook  Street,  Bradford,  Yorks. — 
A.  R.  Goodwin. 
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flowering  plants  can   be  had  in  two  and  a-half 
years  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  inserted. 

W.  Dallimokh. 
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CLEMATISES. 


_  THE   CHINESE  O0ELDKB  BOSH   (VIBUENOM  TOMEUrOSUM^VAE.  PLICATUM), 

Epemuri  at  Foptfield  House, 
Pirenupe,  County  Dublin.— The  flower- 
spikes  this  year  have  attained  a  height  varying 
from  7  feet  to  8  feet  7  inches.  Seen  among  her- 
baceous plants  or  dwarf  flowering  shrubs  they 
have  a,  noble  appearance,  and  may  in  such  posi- 
tions be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Loudon  tells 
us,  in  his  "  Hortus  Britannicus,"  of  one  Eremurus 
introduced  into  the  British  Isles  as  far  back  as 
1800.  Since  that  time,  by  hybridisation  and 
importations,  many  new  varieties  have  been 
added,  E.  elwesianus  being  one  of  the  finest.  A 
deep,  rich  soil  in  a  sunny  position  suits  them 
best.  Transplanting  is  always  injurious  and 
retards  the  flowering.  Most  of  the  varieties  may 
be  had  from  any  good  nursery  at  63.  apiece,  and 
they  will  repay  the  cultivator  for  any  little 
trouble  he  may  take  in  protecting  the  flower- 
spikes,  which  are  more  or  less  tender  and  always 
make  their  appearance  early  in  the  spring. — 
Samuel  Bryan. 

Sweet  Pea  Mont  Blanc.— This  is  the 

earliest  variety  to  bloom  I  know  of.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  pots  in  a  frame  in  February,  and  the 
plants  began  to  flower  in  May.  They  are  now 
covered  with  pure  white  flowers  on  the  herbaceous 
border  at  Kew,  although  the  growth  is  not  more 
than  2  feet  high.  The  flower  is  not  unlike  Emily 
Henderson,  and  exhibits  no  tendency  to  tinge. 
The  growth  is  very  short-jointed,  and  requires 
only  a  few  twigs  for  support,  such  as  a  few 
pieces  of  an  old  Birch  broom.  Earlier  in  the 
year  it  was  used  with  success  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  I  do  not  claim  for  it  a  position 
among  the  best  show  varieties,  but  as  a  decora- 
tive sort  for  the  second  row  from  the  front  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  or  growing  in  pots  for  green- 
house decoration,  it  will  be  found  very  useful. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  E.  Banary's  novelties,  and  was 
first  distributed  about  1900  — A.  Osborn. 


HE  various  sections  of  the  Clematis 
family  provide  a  wide  selection  of 
climbing  plants  that  are    excep- 
tionally suitable  for  covering  walls, 
trellises,  pergolas  or  rough  fences, 
or    for    planting    in    beds,    with 
groups  of  rough  Oak  branches  to  clamber 
over,  in  the    wilder    parts    of    the  garden. 
Their  peculiar  recommendations    for   these 
purposes  consist  of  luxuriant  growth,  grace- 
ful habit,  freedom  of  flowering,  and  elegant 
blooms.    With  a  selection  of  the  different 
sections  the  blooming  period  is  very  pro- 
longed, for  from  the  time  the  Florida  group 
commences  to  bloom  in  May  flowers  are  to 
be  found  in  profusion  until  frost  checks  the 
last    flowers    of    the  Jackmani  set  in  late 
autumn.    With  true  species  even  this  period 
i*i.i.j.<.         ,.       u       t        a-    I.     ..     ^^y  ^^  extended,  for  in  the  earliest  days  of 
of  the  heads  of  flower  have  been  from  6  inches  to  i  the  year  the   Bafearic   Island   Clematis   (C 
8  inches  in  diameter,  borne  on  long,  stout  stems,  ;  „„i'-„>  ^„_  ,      j;^„„j   ■     n    ^'^'"*"''   V^- 
which  rendered  them  invaluable  for  cutting.  The  ^X«    wbnL^  ?     '°  ^o^f  oi^Y^.r™ 

ordinary  blooms  of  the  Guelder  Rose  are  rarely  ^^^^'  7^"^  ^^ry  early  in  April  C.  alpma 
more  than  about  3  inches  across,  so  that  these  "?P^®  '°  °?f°  "^  delicate  mauve  blooms, 
have  been  quite  exceptional.  If  flowers  were  wJiicti  are  followed  shortly  after  by  those  of 
foregone  for  one  season  occasionally,  many  of  our  ■'he  snow-white  C.  montana. 
flowering  shrubs  would  often  be  seen  in  better  ,  As  Clematises  are  gross  feeders,  it  is  neces- 
form,  as  a  hard  cutting  back  in  spring  relieves  I  sary  to  provide  them  with  rich  soil  when 
the  plant  of  the  strain  of  blooming,  so  that  it  they  are  first  planted.  The  ground  should  be 
throws  all  its  vigour  into  the 
production  of  stout  growth  ; 
these  bear  a  crop  of  flowers 
the  following  season  that 
show  the  true  character  of 
the  plants  under  the  best 
conditions.  J.  Clabk. 

Bagshot,  Surrey. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE  GUELDER  ROSE. 

I  DO  not  know  if  the  Guelder  Rose  has 
been  good  everywhere  this  year,  but  here 
it  has  been  simply  magnificent.  Every 
plant  has  been  loaded  with  the  snow- 
white  balls  of  bloom,  which  in  the  mass 
have  been  one  of  the  sights  of  the  season. 
Oar  best  show,  however,  has  been  one  of  abaut 
200  old  plants  that  were  planted  about  three  years 
ago,  and  which  were  cut  down  to  within  18  inches 
of  the  ground  last  April  twelvemonth.  They  did 
not,  of  course,  flower  last  year,  but  they  made 
stout  growths  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  height,  which 
have  this  year  been  crowded  with  flowers.    Some 


ERICA  AUSTRALIS. 
The  spring-flowering  Heaths 
form  a  charming  feature  in 
gardens  where  peat  -  loving 
plants  thrive,  especially  when 
various  sorts  are  grown  and 
they  are  put  out  in  large 
informal  groups  and  masses. 
Of  the  section,  E.  australis 
flowers  in  April,  and  is  per- 
haps the  brightest  coloured  of 
all.  It  is  of  South  European 
origin,  being  found  wild  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  a  little  tender, 
and  in  the  case  of  severe  frost 
some  protection  is  necessary. 
A  little  hay  shaken  among 
the  branches  and  some  dry 
leaves  about  the  base  of  the 
stem  are  usually  sufficient. 
When  mature  it  attains  a 
height  of  5  feet  or  6  feet  with 
a  few  long  branches,  the 
growth  being  less  compact 
than  that  of  most  other 
species. 

The  leaves  are  a  very 
dark  shade  of  green,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright 
reddish  purple,  are  freely 
produced  and  larger  than 
those  of  the  majority  of 
hardy  Ericas.  Where  this 
species  is  grown  it  is  advisable 
to  root  a  pot  of  cuttings  each 
autumn,  and  keep  them  in  a 
cool  frame  all  winter  in  case 
of  severe  frost  killing  the 
old  plants.     As  a  rule  good 
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The     coccinea    group  was    obtained    by 
crossing  the  scarlet-flowered  herbaceous  spe- 
cies— coccinea,  from  Texas — with  the  shrubby 
which  are  borne  i  varieties.    As  a  rule,  the   branches  die  to 


deeply  trenched,  and,  if  poor,  rich  loamy  sod   Mrs.  Quilter,    white ;   Nellie    Moser,  blush, 
should  be  added  with  a  little  lime  or  mortar  !  with  red  bars  ;  and  The  (^ueen,  mauve, 
rubble      For  the  first  year  after  planting  I     The  lanuginosa  set  is  characterised  by 
wfltpr'muat    be    riven    frequently    in    dry   large  and  handsome  flowers,  which  are  borne 

weather  When  the  plants  are  well  estab- !  in  July  and  August.  All  the  varieties  the  ground  line  each  winter,  and  new  ones 
Hshed  a  dressing  of  well-decayed  manure  belonging  to  this  group  should  have  the !  grow  from  the  rootstock  in  spring  though 
should  be  forked  into  the  ground  about  the  previous  year's  shoots  cut  back  midway  in  |  sometimes  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches 
plants  each  autumn,  with  a  dressing  of  lime  February  each  year.  The  Chinese  species  C. ;  live  and  break  again.  Some  of  the  most 
once  every  four  or  five  years,  and  a  Ught  patens  is  the  parent  of  the  group.  The  important  of  this  group  are  Countess  of 
surfacing  of  decayed  leaves  or  manure  may  |  following  varieties  are  all  handsome  :  Ander-  Onslow,  violet  ^purple  ;  Duchess  of  \  prk 
be  riven  as  a  mulch  in  June  with  advantage,  son  Henryi,  creamy  white  ;  Beauty  of  blush  pink  ;  and  Duchess  ot  Albany,  bright 
Propagation  may  be  effected  in  most '  Worcester,  violet ;  Duchess  of  Teck,  white  ;  '■  -"t  Thp  snhi«,.t.  of  t>,«  ,lln«tr.f,o„  ,=  r.r,. 
cases  by  means  of  cuttings  in  summer  or  by  !  Excelsior,  mauve  ;  Fairy  Queen  flesh  ; 
grafting  in  spring  on  to  roots  of  C.  Vitalba.  i  Imperatnce  Eugenie,  white  ;  Lady  Caroline 
Many  growers  now  favour  the  former  rather  j  Neville,  plum  ;    La    France,   violet-purple  ; 


pink.     The  subject  of  the  illustration  is  one 
of  the  patens  set.  Fair  Rosamond. 

W.  D. 


than'tKe  latter  method.  I  Marie  Lef ebvre,  mauve  ;  Mme.  Van  Houtte, 

The  Clematises  usually  met  with  in  gardens  I  white ;  Reine  Blanche,  mauve ;  and  Sensation, 
belong    to    one    of    the    following    groups :,  majuve.  •     ,    •     ■,  r        .i,    ' 

Florida,  patens,  lanuginosa,  Viticella,  Jack-       The  Viticblla  group  is  derived  from  the 
mani,  or  coccinea.  !  European  C.  Viticella.    The  flowers  are  small 

The  Florida   group  has  for  its  type  C.    and  elegant,  and  borne  in  great  profusion,  i 
florida,  a  species  of  Japanese  origin.     The   They  appear  in  July,  A.ug_ust,  and  Septem- 
flowers  of  this  group  are  borne  early  in  May, !  ber. 


The  branches  should  be  cut  back  rather 


PROTECTING    STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

As  the  Strawberry  Beason  comes  round  again  I 
think  the  enclosed  photograph  may  be  interesting 
to  your  readers.  I  have  found  this  the  best 
and  least  expensive  method  of  protecting  the 
fruit  from   birds.      Nothing   more   than  a    few 


and  are  croduced  from  the  old  wood  :  conse-  \  harder  than  those  ot  the  last  group  during  i  strong  posts,  some  thatching  cord,  staples,  and 


Quentlv,  the  pruning  needed  must  be  left  February.  The  following  are  good  varieties  : 
until  after  the  flowers  have  fallen.  Very '  Alba,  white;  Lady  Bovill,  blue ;  Mme. 
little  pruning  is  necessary,  often  merely  i  Grange,  crimson-violet ;  Mme.  Ihibaut,  lilac  ; 
shaping  the  plants.  The  whole  group  is  j  rubra,  red  ;  Thomas  Moore,  violet ;  and 
very  florif  erous,  and  the  flowers  are  about  i  venosa,  striped. 

4  inches  across.  The  following  are  desirable  \  The  Jackmani  set  originated  by  crossing 
varieties:  Belle  of  Woking,  silvery  grey,  i  thepatensandViticellagroups.  Thenumerous 
double-   Countess  of  Lovelace,  pale  blue;   varieties  are  very  free- flowenng,_ and  bloom 


old  fish-nets  are  required.  The  staples  are  for 
fixing  on  the  tops  of  the  posts  to  run  the  cord 
through  ;  at  each  corner  there  is  a  stay  to  keep 
the  posts  from  being  pulled  inwards  when  the 
cords  are  tightened.  It  is  easily  put  up,  and 
most  effective. 
St.  Asaph.  W.  A.  Watts. 


Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  double  white 
Enchantress,  double  white ;  John  Gould 
Veitch,  double  blue  ;  and  Venus  Victrix, 
double  lavender. 

The  patens  group  blooms  a  fortnight  later, 
and  requires  similar  treatment  with  regard  to 
pruning.  C.  patens,  from  China  and  Japan, 
is  the  type  of  this  set.    Good  sorts  are  Albert 


Victor, "lavender;  Fair  Rosamond,  white,  with  —  .. 

red  bar;   Lady  Londesborough,  silvery  grey;  I  of  India,  violet ;  tunbridgensis,  purple 

Marcel  Moser,  white ;  Miss  Bateman,  white ;  1  Victoria,  reddish  mauve 


from  August  to  late  autumn.  They  require 
to  be  pruned  fairly  hard  back  in  February,  a 
few  buds  only  of  the  previous  year's  wood 
being  retained.  The  foUovsdng  are  suitable 
sorts  to  grow :  Alexandra,  violet ;  Gipsy 
Queen,  purple  ;  Jackmani  superba,  deep 
purple ;  Jackmani  alba,  white ;  Mme. 
Edouard  Andre,  red  ;  magnifica,  purple ; 
Snow  White,  white ;  Rubella,  claret ;  Star 
iolet :  tunbridgensis,  purple  ;  and 


FLOWERS 


IN    SEASON    FOR 
VASES. 


8TRAWBEBEIES  ,  PBOTKCTED   BY  A  SIMPLK   ABBAKGBMEKT. 


Roses    will,   of    course,    now    form    important 
features  in  floral  arrangements,  and  most  justly 
so ;    they    therefore    need    no    recommendation 
further  than  they  have  received  of  late.     There 
are,  however,  many  very  splendid  things  among 
the  herbaceous  plants  now  in  season.     Prominenc 
among  these  are  the  Delphiniums,  which  are  now 
to  be  had  in  such  infinite  variety  of  colour,  from 
the  very  palest  to  the  deepest  blue 
imaginable ;    some  with   many  rich 
variations  and  shadings,  others  with 
distinct    white    eyes.      It    may   be 
urged  against  these  fine  hardy  plants 
that  the  flowers  do   not  last   when 
cut,  but  if   the  spikes  are  cut  and 
used  with  a  fair  amount  of  stem  and 
placed  in  deep  vases  with  plenty  of 
water  this  may  be  partially  overcome. 
In  this  manner  some  of  the  buds  will 
also  expand  if  not  all.     For  my  own 
part  I  prefer  to  cut  the  spikes  below 
the  lateral  ones,  unless  the  central 
one   is   exceptionally  strong.      The 
leaves,  however,  should  be  removed, 
for  they  will  soon  fade.     To  arrange 
with    the    Delphiniums    there    are 
several  good  things,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Spirsea  Aruncus  and  S.  astilboides, 
the  first  now  in  flower  and  the  other 
soon  to  follow   it.      There  are  also 
Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  a  hand- 
some border  plant  with  long  spikes 
of  creamy  white  flowers ;  the  common 
white'  garden   Lily    (L.    candidum), 
and   L.    colohioum,    with    its    pure 
citron-yellow  flowers.      Other  good 
things     consist     of     the    Day  Lily 
(Hemerocallis  flava)  and  Campanula 
persicifolia  alba.    All  of  these  colours 
will  associate  well  with  the  various 
shades  of  Delphiniums.     The  hardy 
Ferns  of  the  larger  kinds  will  supply 
a  good  variety  of  foliage  material  of 
considerable  size  from  now  onwards 
for  these  kinds  of  arrangements.    In 
using  the  foregoing  Lilies  (and  others 
which  happen   to   be  in  season)  by 
themselves,  a  free  use  should  be  made 
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of  the  stronger-growing  Grasses  and  Sedges, 
Buoh  as  the  hardy  Panicums,  the  varieties  of 
Etymus,  and  those  of  the  Arundo  family, 
with  Gvmnothrix  latifolia  and  Qalalia  japonica. 
These  Lilies,  arranged  in  a  free  manner,  are 
fine  objects  for  fireplaces,  for  sideboards, 
and  entrance  halls ;  one  kind  alone  suffices 
to  make  a  good  effect,  but  if  variety  is  prefer- 
able, two  colours  which  do  not  clash  with 
each  other  could  be  used  ;  three  would  be  too 
many.  The  great  mistake  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  and  other  liliaceous  flowers  is  that 
of  cutting  away  too  much  of  the  stem,  thus 
destroying  both  character  and  beauty.  I  saw 
such  an  instance  only  recently  in  which  Iris 
flowers  were  being  thrust  into  a  bunch  of  totally 
unfit  foliage,  the  flowers  themselves  being  care- 
fully deprived  of  their  stems  so  as  to  fit  down 
close  upon  the  said  foliage.  Nothing  could 
possibly  have  been  in  worse  keeping.  I  thought 
these  ways  had  been  abolished  by  this  time,  but 
regret  to  see  that  such  is  not  the  case  in  every 
instance.  B. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN, 


THE  PENZANCE  BRIAE  ROSES. 

THE  beautiful  Hybrid  Briars  which 
bear  the  name  of  their  raiser.  Lord 
Penzance — and  are  likely  to  keep  his 
memory  green  so  long  as  such 
exquisite  creations  are  loved  and 
cultivated  —  have  many  valuable 
characteristics,  such  as  distinctiveness,  fragrance, 
effective  colour,  and  great  floriferousness.  They 
were  introduced  and  popularised  by  Messrs. 
Wyatt  of  Salisbury,  better  known  to  the  public 
as  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  who  of  late  years 
have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  as  highly 
successful  Dahlia  raisers.  Every  ardent  culti- 
vator, I  presume,  has  his  special  favourites 
among  the  Penzance  Briar  Boses.  My  own  are  : 
Jeannie  Deans,  semi-double  and  scarlet-crimson 
in  colour,  a  highly  effective  variety ;  Meg 
Merrilies,  even  more  vivid  in  hue,  a  very  strong 
growing,  profusely  flowering,  and  brilliant  Rose  ; 
Lucy  Ashton,  white  bordered  with  pink,  a  very 
sweet  variety,  worthy  of  perpetuating  the  name 
of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  ;  Amy  Bobsart,  and 
Lady  Penzance.  I  find  that  the  Penzance  Briars 
are  extremely  effective  when  grown  with  the 
Austrian  Briar  Boses.  Jeannie  Deans,  for 
example,  and  Bosa  Harrisonii  form  a  charming 
contrast  when  grown  side  by  side. 

David  R.  Williamson. 
Kirkmaiden  Manse,  Wigtonshire,  N.B. 


ROSE  MME.  JULES  GRAVEREAUX. 
WjBBB  it  not  that  I  have  had  personal  experience 
of  the  vagaries  resulting  from  hybridising  the 
Bose,  I  should  doubt  whether  this  splendid 
variety  really  originated  from  Viscountess 
Folkestone  and  Beve  d'Or,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
done.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best 
novelties  we  have  received  for  some  time.  To 
see  it  in  perfection  it  should  be  grown  as  a 
standard.  Every  shoot  bears  one  to  three 
splendid  flowers,  nearly  every  one  fit  for  the 
exhibition  box.  It  is  a  very  large  flower,  ex- 
ceedingly double,  and  of  exquisite  pyramidal 
form,  with  the  edges  of  the  petals  slightly 
recurved. 

The  colour  is  a  chamois  yellow  shaded 
with  a  peach  tint.  What  I  like  about  the 
Bose  is  its  freedom  of  flowering,  for  whether 
one  prunes  hard  or  sparsely  there  is  always  a 
wealth  of  bloom.  Already  this  season  this  Bose 
has  figured  in  several  winning  stands,  and  it  is 
quite  good  enough  to  receive  the  medal  as  the 
best  bloom  in  the  show.  The  Bose  suffers  some- 
what from  being  relegated  in  catalogues  to  the 
climbing  Boses  or  Dijon  Teas,  a  curious  name, 
and  certainly  not  warranted  in  the  case  of  many 


Boses  placed  in  this  group,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
merits  of  Roses  in  this  section  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  owing  probably  to  the  fear  that  they 
must  be  grown  upon  walls,  whereas  they  succeed 
admirably  as  standards,  as  single  bushes  for 
lawns,  or  upon  short  pillars.  As  a  pot  Rose 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux  is  a  greatj  success, 
especially  when  trained  in  pillar  form,  or  as  a 
standard.     I  would  certainly  advise'every  grower 


WEEPING  ROSES. 
Roses  nowadays  show  such  a  diversity  of 
habit  that  it  is  possible  to  find  varieties  for 
almost  every  purpose  that  suggests  itself.  For 
the  trim,  well-kept  beds  often  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  mansion,  the  various  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Teas  are  in  place, 
and  always  beautiful  when  covered  with  flowers. 


HYBRID   TEA  EOSB   MMB.  J0LES_'gRAVBBEAUX, 
This  variety  was  recently  given  an  award  oftnerit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.    Slightly  reduced.) 


who  does  not  possess  the  Rose  to  obtain  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  Another  superb  sort  of  similar 
character,  except  in  form,  is  Mme.  Hector 
Leuilliot.  The  colour  is  delightful,  having  that 
rich  orange  shading  we  love  so  much  in  Wm. 
Allen  Richardson,  but  with  flowers  almost  if  not 
quite  of  exhibition  standard.  Grow  this  type 
of  Bose  as  standards  and  quite  a  new  feature 
will  be  added  to  the  Bose  garden.  P. 


For  informal  beds  on  lawns  many  of  the  species, 
Bambling  Boses,  Penzance  Briars,  and  the  rugosa 
hybrids  are  well  fitted.  For  clothing  fences, 
walls,  trellises,  old  tree  stumps,  pergolas,  or 
arbours  the  ramblers  provide  many  beautiful 
examples.  For  planting  against  old  Hollies  or 
other  evergreens  over  which  the  branches  can 
climb,  the  pretty  white  flowered  B.  moschata 
and  the  red  Carmine  Pillar  form  an  excellent  pair. 
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A   BBADTIFUL   WATER   LILY   (NYMPH^A  GLORIOSA). 


while]for  wild  garden  and  woodland  many  of  the 
strong  growing  specieB  are  well  adapted. 

In  addition  to  the  particular  tj  pas  mentioned 
above,  there  are  others  which  are  very  lovely, 
one  of  them  being  the  weeping  set.  The  varieties 
used  for  this  purpose  might  all  be  classed  among 
the  rambling  or  trailing  Roses,  the  only  difference 
being  that  instead  of  being  grown  in  the  same 
way  as  dwarf  Roses,  they  are  budded  on  stems 
and  trained  more  or  less  in  an  umbrella-like 
fashion.  To  obtain  fine  specimens  of  weeping 
Roses  bud  on  standards  5  feet  or  6  feet 
in  height.  Although  with  weeping  or 
trailing  varieties  the  pendulous  habit  is 
assumed  naturally  when  budded  on  tall 
stems,  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens some  training  must  be  done  in 
early  life.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
placing  a  wide,  strong  wire  hoop,  6  feet 
or  more  in  diameter,  round  the  bead  and 
training  the  main  branches  across  to  it. 
If  additional  height  is  required,  one 
shoot  may  be  tied  upright  to  a  stake  and 
another  set  of  branches  started  from 
that.  When  once  several  good  strong 
branches  have  been  secured  to  the  wire 
ring,  fiUing-up  work  follows  rapidly. 
It  is  essential  that  the  wire  should 
be  firmly  secured  in  position,  and  this 
may  be  done  by  driving  three  strong 
but  light  stakes  into  the  ground,  on 
which  it  can  be  tied.  The  best  position 
for  weeping  Roses  is  on  a  lawn  where 
there  is  nothing  to  crowd  them.  Each  one 
should  have  a  small,  separate  bed,  and 
should  be  provided  with  good,  rich  loamy 
soil.  After  flowering,  some  of  the  old 
flowering  wood  must  be  removed,  its  place 
being  taken  by  the  current  year's  shoots.il 

Suitable    varieties    to    grow    in    thisi 
manner  are  Dundee  Rambler,  of  whichl 
an  illustration  accompanies  this  article,! 
Crimson    Rambler,     Queen    Alexandra, 
Dorothy    Perkins,     Lady     Gay,    Aimee 
Yibert,     Helene,     all    the    wichuraiana 
hybrids,  of  which  examples  are  :  Rubra, 
Alberic    Barbier,     Auguste    Barbier, 
Fran9oi8  Foucard,  and  Paul  Transon ;  the 
new  Hiawatha,  the  single  white  flowered 
form  of  R.  rugosa,  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  as  rugosa  repens, 
and,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  free-flowering 
varieties  of  the  rambler  section.  W.  D. 


for  them  is  a  calm  lake  or  pond,  sheltered  yet 
not  overshadowed  by  trees  and  free  from  water 
rats,  waterfowl,  or  swans.  In  such  a  place  as 
this  the  plants  will  make  large  groups,  and  the 
bright  flowers  are  made  doubly  attractive  by  the 
mass  of  surrounding  leafage.  The  flowers  may 
be  cut  for  the  house  and  constitute  an  uncommon 
and  beautiful  form  of  decoration.  Reflex  the 
segments  to  prevent  the  bloom  closing,  and 
gather  flowers  not  more  than  a  day  old,  floating 
them  in  plenty  of  water.      Nymphsea  gloriosa  is 
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OMPHALODES    LUCILI^. 

IT  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  read  the 
very  interesting  note  in  The  Garden 
from  Mr.  Frank  Crisp  on  the  rare 
Omphalodes  Lucilise.  This  beautiful  species 
was  discovered  in  1842  by  Boissier, 
in  the  alpine  regions  of  Southern 
Anatolie,  and  described  by  him  in  1844.  He 
introduced  it  into  his  garden  at  Valleyses  in  the 
canton  de  Yaud,  and  grew  it  there  in  the  crevices 
of  a  wall  facing  west.  I  saw  it  there  in  1868, 
and  it  then  formed  large  and  remarkably  beau- 
tiful tufts.  When  M.  Boissier  showed  it  to  me 
he  told  me  that  this  species  grows  in  a  wild  state 
in  cracks  on  the  face  of  steep  rocks,  where  it 
forms  large  and  compact  tufts,  sometimes  attain- 
ing a  great  age.  From  M.  Boissier's  garden  this 
species  showed  everywhere  a  little,  but  as  it  seeds 
sparsely  and  grows  slowly,  it  is  rarely  cultivated. 
The  finest  plants  of  this  Omphalodes  I  have  seen 
(excepting  those  of  M.  Boissier,  which  have,  I 
believe,  disappeared  from  the  garden  at  Yalleysee) 
are  those  which  you  illustrate  growing  in  the 
gardens  of  Friar  Park,  Henley-on-Thames.  This 
plant  does  well  with  me,  but  does  not  reach  the 
size  it  should  do.  It  seeds  rarely  and  poorly, 
but  it  sometimes  happens,  as  in  the  Mioheli 
garden,  chateau  de  Juny,  near  Geneva,  that  it 
perpetuates  itself  by  self-sown  seed. 

As  regards  the  best  situation  for  this  Ompha- 
lodes, some  say  that  it  requires  a  shady  place, 
while  others  grow  it  in  a  sunny  spot.  It  seems 
wisest  to  plant  in  a  position  between  these  two 
extremes.^for  the  plants  in  M,  Boissier's  garden. 


A   WEEPING  standard   OF  BOSB  DUNDEE  KAMBLBB. 


WATER     LILIES. 

A  GARDEN  gains  immensely  in  attraction  and 
restfulness  if  it  contains  a  pool  or  pond  of 
water  wherein  some  of  the  many  beautiful 
Nymphseas    may    be    grown.      An    ideal   place 


one  of  the  most  handsome  among  many  fine 
varieties.  To  use  the  description  given  by  its 
raiser,  "  It  is  a  scented  flower  7  inches  in  diameter, 
very  double,  and  of  perfect  form  ;  currant  red 
washed  with  rose-white  at  the  tips  of  the  lower 
petals,  stamens  rich  red."  The  best  time  for 
planting  Nymphaeas  is  the  month  of  April.  The 
plants  are  planted  in  old  baskets,  and  these  are 
sunk  into  1  foot  or  more  of  water,  keeping  the 
smaller-leaved  kinds  near  the  margin, 


which  were  very  fine,  were,  as  I  have  said,  grown 
facing  west.  The  blue  tint  of  this  flower  is  so 
beautiful  that  M.  Boissier  named  it  after  his  late 
wife,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  colour  blue.  This 
delightful  plant  is  found  in  Greece  among  the 
steep  rocks  of  Mount  Parnassus. 

Several  other  Omphalodes  merit  attention, 
including  Omphalodes  verna,  with  pure  blue 
flowers.  This  plant  ("Diagnoses  plantarum 
orientarum  novarum,"  I.,  lY.,  page  41)  has  been 
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known  in  gardens  for  centuriee.  Portugal  has 
given  us  a  rare  treasure  in  Omphalodes  nitida 
(0.  lusitanioa),  which  forms  small  tufts  of  deep 
green  leaves,  covered  in  spring  with  charming 
flower  bunches  of  an  intense  and  brilliant  blue. 
Henri  Coerbvon. 

A   SELECTION    OF    SWEET   PEAS. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  a  selection  of  what  seems 
to  be  the  most  striking  Sweet  Peas  when  seen  at 
an  exhibition.  It  is,  however,  far  safer  to  make 
a  selection  from  a  growing  trial  where  not  one  or 
two  but  practically  all  varieties  are  grown,  not 
only  side  by  side  and  under  ordinary  and  similar 
conditions,  but  also  are  grouped  in  colours. 
Such  an  opportunity  was  recently  offered  to  the 
members  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Society  when  visiting 
Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson's  great  trial  at 
Twickenham,  where  some  130  varieties  were 
seen.  At  such  a  trial  also  it  was  possible  to  note 
which  varieties  gave  the  best  bulk  of  flower  or 
garden  decorative  effects,  and  which,  also,  were 
the  most  true  to  character.  Many  varieties  are 
still  so  inconstant  that  they  show  how  possible  it 
is  to  put  Sweet  Peas  into  commerce  before  con- 
stant growth  and  selection  have  finally  reduced 
them  to  consistent  colouring.  The  one  best 
and  much  finest  white  is  Dorothy  Eckford ; 
that  fact  is  universally  admitted.  Then  come 
cream  shades,  of  which  the  best  are  Gracie 
Greenwood  and  Dora  Breadmore,  while  the  best 
yellow  or  buflf  shades  is  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  ; 
and  of  orange  shades,  these  being  largely  rosy 
orange  or  orange-rose,  are  quite  a  variety  of 
colours,  wonderfully  in  favour  just  now.  Oriental, 
Gorgeous,  Evelyn  Byatt,  Henry  Eckford, 
Bolton's  Pink,  Helen  Lewis,  and  Miss  Willmott, 
all  being  quite  dissimilar  and  very  beautiful. 
Most  of  these  need  shading  from  hot  sunshine. 
Rose  colours  are  good  such  as  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Lord  Rosebery  ;  blush,  Evelyn  Breadmore  ; 
pink,  shaded  rose,  Gladvs  Unwin,  John  Ingham, 
Mrs.  A.  Watkins,  and  Janet  Scott ;  scarlet  and 
crimson.  Queen  Alexandra,  Mars,  and  King 
Edward  VII.  ;  blues.  Romola  Piazzani.  Navy 
Blue,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  and  D.  R.  William- 
son ;  magenta,  George  Gordon ;  violet-purple, 
Duke  of  Westminster  ;  maroon.  Black  Knight, 
Black  Michael,  and  Admiral  Togo ;  lavender, 
Flora  Norton  and  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  ; 
Pieotee-edged,  Lottie  Eckford  and  Dainty ; 
fancy,  Jeannie  Gordon;'"  and  flaked,  America, 
Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  and  Helen  Pearce. 

A.  Dean. 
-•r'-~-'      r 

TULIP  INGLESCOMBE  SCARLET. 
The  late-flowering  May  Tulips  are  fast  becoming 
popular  favourites  in  gardens,  although  for  beds 
that  are  used  for  summer  bedding  they  are  rather 
late  if  the  bulbs  are  to  be  retained  for  growing  a 
second  year.  They  cannot  be  lifted  before  the 
middle  of  June.  As  border  Tulips  they  have  few 
equals.  The  subject  of  this  note  is  a  beautiful 
deep  ecirlet  belonging  to  the  May-flowering 
cottage  section.  It  is  a  long  petalled  variety 
with  a  dark  base,  and  grows  about  20  inches  in 
height.  A  bed  of  it  near  the  main  gate  at  Kew 
was  very  effective  last  spring.  Messrs.  W.  T. 
Ware  received  an  award  of  merit  for  it  when  they 
exhibited  it  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  May,  1902.  A.  0. 

HERBACEOUS    PEONIES. 

These  plants  are  most  accommodating  in  their 
nature,  for  they  grow  and  flower  freely  in  spots 
so  shaded  that  few  plants  will  succeed  there. 
The  flowers  last  longer  in  such  a  position  than 
when  grown  in  full  sun,  and  the  colours  are  more 
intense.  Pasonies  are  most  suitable  for  planting 
in  the  front  of  shrubberies,  the  sides  of  carriage 
drives,  &c.  They  are  very  valuable  for  cut 
bloom,  and  if  gathered  in  a  young  state,  when 
only  a  few  petals  are  opened,  will  last  for  five 
or  six  days  in   water.      They  are  very  seldom 


attacked  by  disease  or  insects.  They  will  grow 
in  any  soil,  but  to  obtain  large  flowers  deep  \ 
trenching  of  the  land  and  the  application  of  ■ 
plenty  of  manure  are  essential.  They  should  also 
be  supplied  with  plenty  of  water  during  hot, 
dry  weather.  Some  of  the  new  varieties  are 
deliciously  scented.  The  leaves  in  autumn  are 
rose-red  or  purple,  and  are  most  useful  for 
decorations.  Where  space  permits  Pfeonies 
should  be  planted  in  masses  of  separate  colours, 
when  they  will  form  an  effect  not  easily  for- 
gotten. The  brilliancy  of  their  colours  renders 
them  visible  at  a  great  distance.  Narcissus  may 
be  planted  in  among  them  for  early  flowering, 
and  Gladiolus  for  flowering  in  late  summer. 
Munden  Oardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 


ROSE    THE    GARLAND, 

This  Hybrid  Musk  Rose  should  find  a  place  in 
every  wild  garden,  or  failing  that  it  should  be 
planted  where  it  can  clamber  over  stumps  of 
trees,  arbours,  or  in  fact  any  position  where  a 
good  free-growing  Rose  is  wanted.  Its  immense 
panicles  of  fragrant  tiny  buff  -  coloured  buds 
and  creamy  white  blossoms  are  lovely.  The 
individual  flowers  are  about  1]:  inches  in  diameter, 
and  it  is  quite  common  to  see  a  shoot  of  this 
Rose  bearing  ten  to  twelve  laterals,  each  one  of 
these  containing  as  miny  as  twenty  to  thirty 
buds  and  blossoms.  When  the  blossoms  upon 
these  laterals  are  all  expanded  the  effect  is  very 
pretty. 


THE   GABLAND  EOSB  IN  THE  NURSEET  OF  ME    G.  PRIXOB,  LONGWOBTH,  BEEKS. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


A   BOUT    WIREWORMS.— The  damage 

/%  that  these  pasta  do  to  garden  crops 

/  %         is  immense,  and  if  one  considers  for 

/      ^       a  moment  the  difficulty  which  a  gar- 

£         \_     doner  has  to  face  when  taking  charge 

of  a  garden  which  is  overrun   with 

wireworms,  one  can  quite  understand  his  position. 

Not  only  do  wireworms  utterly  destroy  many 

crops    while 

W 


the  latter 
are  in  a 
young  stage, 
but  they 
also  di  s - 
figure  and 
par  tially 
ruin   matur- 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

is — or,  at  any  rate,  should  be — carried  out  in  '  resorted  to  ;  in  fact,  root  -  pruning  is  a  valu- 
summer,  towards  the  end  of  July  being  a  suitable  ;  able  method  of  bringing  trees  which  are 
'  During  their  season  of  growth  the  laterals  ;  making    gross    growth    into    a    fruitful    condi- 


ing  crops, 
renderi  ng 
these  when 
marketed 
almost 
worthless , 
and,  where 
used  for 
home  con- 
sumption, 
wasteful.  W^ireworms  are 
generally  found  in  light, 
undisturbed  pasture  or  lay 
ground,  and  where  turves 
are  out  from  such  ground 
and  used  for  the  potting 
of  valuable  plants,  every 
bit  of  it  should  be  hand 
picked  and  the  worms 
destroyed.  Remedies 
which  are  applied  at  such 
times  will  be  as  harmful 
as  the  wireworms,  because 
the  latter  are  so  difficult 
to  kill.  As  will  be  seen 
in  the  sketch,  these  grubs 
are  fond  of  Carrots  ;  and 
if  Carrots  are  inserted  in 
a  bed  where  such  plants  as 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  are 
growing,  or  even  in  a  small 
Vine  border,  they  will 
serve  as  a  trap.  The 
Carrots  should  be  withdrawn  every  morning  and 
the  grubs  found  in  them  destroyed.  A  small 
quantity  of  loam  can  thus  be  cleared,  but  where 
one  has  to  deal  with  large  breadths  of  soil  in 
the  open  garden  stronger  measures  must  be 
taken.  The  early  part  of  autumn  is  the  best 
time  to  begin  war  upon  the  wireworms — 1^  cwt. 
of  agricultural  salt  should  be  given  to  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  2  cwt.  of  hot  lime.  The 
soil  should  then  be  turned  over  deeply  with  the 
spade.  Again  put  on  1  cwt.  of  gas-lime  and  welt 
mix  it  with  the  soil.  If  left  until  spring  and 
then  freely  worked  again— but  not  adding  any 
more  lime  or  salt — the  ground  will  be  fairly  free 
of  these  wiry  grubs.  A  period  of  at  least  five 
months  should  elapse  between  the  time  of 
putting  on  the  salt  and  lime  and  the  cropping  of 
the  treated  soil.  In  the  sketch,  AA  shows  a 
wireworm  entering  -a  Carrot  and  perforating  it 
respectively.  The  result  is  that  the  root  is 
damaged  considerably,  a  large  portion  of  it 
decaying.  The  arrow  B  points  to  another  injury 
done  to  the  root  by  the  wireworm.  In  this  case, 
although  the  hole  made  is  not  deep,  it  defaces  a 
large  surface  portion,  and  spoils  both  quality  and 
appearance  of  the  root. — Avon. 

Sunvnur  Pruning   the.   Apple. — The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  pruning  Apple  trees 


WIREWORMS  EOEINO 
INTO   CARROT. 


or  side  shoots  of  Apple  trees  develop  rapidly,  and 
if  left  unchecked  will  make  quite  strong  shoots 
by  the  end  of  the  season.  In  the  following  early 
spring  these  would  have  to  be  cut  back  hard, 
with  the  result  that  instead  of  fruit-buds  form- 
ing, further  shoots  only  would  result,  and 
gradually  the  tree  would  become  valueless.  The 
object  of  summer  pruning  is,  by  restricting  the 
wood  growth  of  the  tree,  to  help  the  development 
of  fruit-buds.  Instead  of  allowing  these  side 
shoots  to  grow  unchecked  until  the  winter,  they 
should  be  pinched  or  cut  back  to  within  six  leaves 
of  the  base  (not  counting  the  two  small  basal 
leaves),  so  as  to  encourage  the  formation  of  fruit- 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  fruit-spur,  i.e.,  a  short,  stubby  shoot 
bearing  fruit-buds.  It  is  important  that  the 
lateral  shoots 
should  not  be 
pinched  or  cut 
back  too  early 
in  the  season 
while  the  sap 
is  in  full  ac- 
tivity, or  it 
may  result  in 
forcing  the 
basal  buds  into 
growth.  If,  as 
above  recom- 
mended, the 
pruning  is  not 
carried  out 
before  the 
latter  half  of 
July ,  this 
danger  will  be 
avoided.  At 
the  winter 
pruning  these 
shoots,  already 
half-pruned  in 
the  summer, 
must  be  cut 
back  to  within 
three  buds  of 
the  base.  The 
pruning  of  the 
Apple  tree  is  a 
subject  upon 
which  one 
cannot  be  dog- 
matic, for  there 
are  so  many 
side  issues  to 
be  taken  into 
consideration. 
When  an  Apple 
tree  is  making 
vigorous 
growth  and 
produces 
numerous  and 
strong  side 
shoots,  the 
practice  of 
summer  prun- 
ing as  detailed 
is  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to 
keep  the  tree 
in  a  fruitful 
condition.  In 
such  a  case 
root-pruning 
should    be 


tion,  although  it  is  frequently  neglected.  If 
fruit  trees  becoming  less  fruitful  were  regularly 
root-pruned,  they  would  yield  far  better  crops, 
and  then  less  pruning  of  the  shoots  would  be 
needed.  The  less  pruning  above  ground  an  Apple 
tree  needs,  the  more  satisfactory  is  it  likely  to 
be.  However,  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount 
of  pruning  to  be  done,  and  pinching  the  shoots  in 
summer,  so  as  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
fruit-buds  at  the  base,  is  a  far  better  practice 
than  allowing  the  shoots  to  grow  unchecked  until 
the  winter,  and  then  to  cut  them  back  hard  and 
80  produce  more  growths. 

Characteristic  Growths.  —  A.  Short  stubby 
growth,  the  leaves  disposed  almost  in  a  circle, 
with  a  blossom-bud   in    the    centre ;    this   is  a 
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fruitful  spur,  and  must  no<  be  pruned.  B.  Growth 
intermediate  between  a  epur  and  a  wood  shoot, 
not  extending  beyond  a  few  inches  ;  the  leaves 
are  olosely  set,  with  somewhat  prominent  buds 
in  the  axils,  and  terminated  by  a  conspicuous 
bud,  often  a  blossom-bud  ;  this  is  a  short  stubby 
shoot,  and  must  be  pruned  neither  in  summer 
nor  winter.  C.  Short  stubby  growth,  but  not 
with  leaves  disposed  in  a  circle,  and  the  terminal 
bud  pointed,  not  bold  ;  this  is  an  imperfected 
spur,  and  must  not  be  shortened,  as  it  will  (most 
likely)  produce  some  blossom-buds  the  following 
summer.  D.  A  side  shoot  more  than  five  points 
long,  and  requiring  either  pinching  in  summer  or 
shortening  in  winter,  or  both  ;  a,  point  of  stop- 
ping at  third  good  leaf  b ;  not  counting  small 
basal  leaves  e.  E.  Branch  with  these  character- 
istic growths ;  d,  basal  bud  not  started  into 
growth,  therefore  termed  "  latent,"  and  available 
for  cutting  down  (in  case  of  necessity)  to 
originate  a  new  branch  ;  e,  short  stubby  growths 
— incipient  spurs ;  /,  short  shoot  suitable  for 
retaining  to  form  spurs  ;  g,  a  spur  with  blossom- 
bud  at  apex,  on  which  fruit  is  borne  the  following 
summer ;  h,  a  growth  intermediate  between  a 
spur  and  a  growing  shoot,  terminated  by  a  fruit- 
bud  ;  common  in  some  varieties  of  Apple,  and 
not  to  be  shortened  for  obvious  reasons  ;  >,  side 
shoots  that  must  be  either  pinched  in  summer  or 
shortened  in  winter,  or  both,  unless  required  for 
filling  vacant  space  or  furnishing  the  tree  with 
branches  which  must  be  at  least  1  foot  apart ; 
/,  point  of  pinching  ;  ]c,  continuation  of  branch 
growth,  trained  intact  in  case  of  wall  or  espalier 
tree,  or  pinched  at  Hf  a  bush  or  pyramid  tree. 

Pinching  of  Side  Shoots. — F.  Shoot  at  second 
stopping  ;  m,  point  of  first  pinching  (sec  shoot  D) ; 
n,  laterals  stopped  to  one  leaf.  G.  Shoot  after 
second  pinching  ;  o,  sub-laterals  to  be  stopped, 
if  necessary  to  one  leaf,  as  shown,  but  not  after 
the  early  part  of  September ;  p,  buds  plump. 
The  object  of  stopping  is  to  make  the  buds 
develop  without  starting  into  growth. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 
Begonia  — A  large  and  varied  family.  The 
tuberous  rooted  is  the  most  popular,  and  there 
are  single  and  double  varieties  of  many  colours. 
The  sorts  are  useful  both  for  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  and  beds  in  the  flower  garden. 
Generally  speaking,  they  pass  the  winter  in  a 
dormant  state,  when  they  should  be  stored  safe 
from  frost  and  kept  dry  without  being  actually 
parched  up.  Pot  these  in  February  or  March  in 
a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  when 
more  water  must  be  given,  to  be  increased  as  the 
plants  grow.  Pot  the  tubers  at  first  into  com- 
paratively small  pots,  and  shift  the  larger  ones 
when  necessary,  taking  care  that  the  roots  do  not 
get  too  cramped.  When  flowering  during  summer 
manure  water  is  of  great  service.  These  Begonias 
may  be  very  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  early 
in  the  year,  and  the  little  plants  pricked 
off  when  large  enough  into  shallow  pans,  and 
thence  to  separate  pots ;  but  a  warm  house  is 
necessary  for  seed-raising.  As  the  plants  pro- 
gress less  warmth  is  required,  until  artificial  beat 
may  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  As  the  large 
plants  cease  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  give  less 
water,  and  as  the  stems  begin  to  fall  away  it  may 
be  discontinued  altogether.  The  other  groups  of 
Begonias  are  not  quite  beginners'  plants,  except 
the  beautiful  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  the  Turn- 
ford  Hall. 

Bougainvillea  glabra — A  handsome  climbing 
plant,  which  has  showy  purple  bracts  which 
flu  the  place  of  flowery  and  are  freely  borne 
during  summer  and  early  autumn.  Throughout 
the  winter  it  must  be  kept  fairly  dry,  and  on  the 
return  of  spring  shorten  in  any  straggling  shoots ; 
repot  in  a  soil  made  up  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
silver  sand.  After  this  place  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  greenhouse  and  syringe  frequently. 
This    induces  a  quick   growth    and    plenty    of 


bracts.      Give    very    little    shading.      Cuttings 
strike  root  readily  in  spring  in  a  close  propagating 

case. 

Bouvardia. — All  the  Bouvardias  are  pretty 
little  greenhouse  plants  which  bloom  in  autumn. 
They  are,  like  the  preceding,  increased  by  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots  in  early  spring.  When 
they  are  well  rooted  pot  them  off  into  3inch 
pots,  and  when  these  are  filled  with  roots 
shift  them  into  5-inch  pots.  If  the  points  of  the 
shoots  are  pinched  out  on  two  occasions  during 
the  season,  the  Bouvardias  will  have  formed  by 
autumn  neat  little  bushes,  with  the  chief  shoots 
crowned  with  clusters  of  pretty  flowers.  The  old 
plants,  after  flowering,  may  be  kept  moderately 
dry  during  winter  and  repotted  in  spring, 
shortening  back  at  that  time  any  straggling 
shoots.  In  this  way  they  will  grow  and  flower 
well.  As  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air  will 
be  sufficient  during  summer  for  Bouvardias,  they 
may  at  that  season  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  or  in 
a  frame  outdoors.  Even  the  protection  of  a 
frame  is  not  necessary  after  they  are  well  estab- 
lished in  their  flowering  pots,  but  when  first 
potted  heavy  rain  would  be  injurious  to  them. 
Good  varieties  are  Alfred  Neuner,  double  white  ; 
eandidissima,  white  ;  Dazzler,  scarlet ;  Hogarth 
flore-pleno,  double  scarlet ;  Humboldti  corymbi- 
flora,  white,  very  sweetly  scented  ;  Mrs.  Robert 
Green,  pale  salmon-pink  ;  President  Cleveland, 
vivid  scarlet ;  President  Garfield,  double  pink  ; 
Priory  Beauty,  light  rose ;  The  Bride,  blush 
white  ;  and  Vreelandi,  pure  white. 
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CCETHBA   ABBOBEA. 

Mr.  F.  Lazenby  sends  from  The  Nurseries, 
Southport,  flowers  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  the 
racemes  of  which  are  o£  purest  white.  Our 
correspondent  writes:  "A  few  flowers  of 
Clethra  arborea,  cut  from  a  tree  about  sixteen 
years  old  grown  in  a  pot  in  the  large  con- 
servatory here.  It  is  one  mass  of  bloom  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  very  attractive.  It  has  not 
flowered  for  the  past  six  years." 


A  Bbight  Soaelet  Sweet  William. 
Mr.    Mackenzie    sends    from    Billesby    Hil), 
Alcester,  flowers  of  a  very  bright  scarlet  Sweet 
William. 

Sweet  Peas  and  Gypsophila  elegans. 
Mr.  Head  of  The  Gardens,  Kingsdon  Manor, 
Taunton,  sends  some  exceptionally  fine  flowers  of 
the  varieties  Dorothy  Eckford,  Sutton's  Queen 
of  Pinks,  Prince  of  Wales,  Coccinea,  Salopian, 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  also  sprays  ot  the 
pretty  Gypsophila  elegans,  a  pure  white  annual 
flower  which  is  not  sufficiently  grown  in  English 
gardens. 

Azaba  dbntata. 
Mrs.  Moore  sends  from  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Gardens  a  shrub  which  is  most  uncommon  in 
gardens,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  so  fine  a  flowering 
specimen  of  it.  Its  neat  ovate  leaves  and  wealth 
of  yellow  fragrant  flowers  are  the  most  note- 
worthy characteristics.  Mrs.  Moore  writes : 
"  Some  sprays  of  Azara  dentata,  a  Chilian  shrub, 
that  does  very  well  here.  It  stands  in  the  open, 
and  gets  no  protection  in  winter  ;  it  has  bright 
shining  leaves,  and  is  now  in  flower,  the  air 
around  it  being  filled  with  their  sweet  per- 
fume." 


Flowebs  fbom  a  Garden  in  Ireland. 

The  Rbv.  W.  W.   Flemyng,  Coolfin,  Portlaw, 

County  Waterford,  sends  from  his  rectory  garden 

flowers  of  the  following  plants,  a  most  interesting 

list :    Buddleia   variabilis,    Abutilon    vitifolium 


album,  Calyoauthus  floridus,  Cistus  cyprius,  C. 
florentinus,  C.  landaniferus,  C.  laurifolius, 
Colutea  arborescens,  Eicallonia  exoniensia,  E. 
rubra,  Philadelphus  Avalanche,  P.  Boule 
d'Argent,  P.  Manteau  d'Hermoine,  P.  grandiflora, 
Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius,  Phlomis  fruticosa, 
Rubus  nobilis,  Syringa  japonica,  Veronica 
speciosa  Autumn  Glory,  V.  cupressoides,  V. 
pinguifolia,  V.  salicifolia,  V.  Traversi,  Bupthal- 
mum  salicifolium,  Cephalaria  alpina  (nearly 
6  feet  high),  Lavender  Glasnevin  variety,  and 
IncarvilleaDelavayi.  Mr.  Flemyng  writes  :  "The 
Incarvillea  was  sown  only  two  years  ago,  and 
nearly  every  one  of  several  dozen  plants  has 
flowered  this  year.  It  is  a  splendid  plant,  both 
for  foliage  and  bloom." 


GARDENING   OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

HARDY  CYPRIPEDIUMS  (Lady's 
Slippers). — These  charming  Orchids 
are  treasured  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  hardy  flower  culture. 
C.  spkctaeilb  (the  Mocassin 
Flower)  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
hardy  kinds.  When  happily  situated  it  produces 
stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are 
in  pairs,  while  well-established  plants  frequently 
produce  three  blooms  on  a  stem.  A  group  planted 
under  the  shelter  of  a  north-west  wall  in  a  pre- 
pared bed  of  peat  and  leaf- mould  has  done 
remarkably  well  this  year,  each  producing  several 
stems  with  three  highly  coloured  large  blooms. 
This  beautiful  flower  requires  abundance  of  mois- 
ture. It  does  not  appear  to  object  to  the  sun 
shining  on  it  during  part  of  the  day  so  long  as  its 
roots  are  kept  cool  and  shaded.  With  this  object 
in  view  I  planted  the  surface  of  the  bed  last  July 
with  small  plants  of  Saxifraga  muscoides  pur- 
purea, sprinkling  it  with  water  every  evening  till 
it  became  established.  It  formed  a  cushion-like 
growth  in  a  few  weeks,  acting  as  a  protection  to 
the  roots  of  the  Cypripedium  from  frost  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  it  keeps  the  roots  cool.  This 
treatment  has  certainly  suited  it,  as  shown  by 
the  strong,  healthy  growth  and  flowers.  The 
Saxifraga  would  become  too  dense  if  allowed  to 
remain  over  a  year  ;  it  should  be  cleared  off  and 
the  bed  top-dressed  with  2  inches  of  peat  and 
loaf-mould.  The  roots  of  the  Cypripedium  will 
be  found  on  the  surface,  having  a  tendency  to 
go  upward.  Replant  pieces  of  the  Saxifraga, 
keeping  it  well  supplied  with  water  till  estab- 
lished. Other  Cypripediums  thriving  under  the 
same  conditions  are 

C.  oociDENTALi. — This  is  very  pretty,  generally 
bearing  three  flowers  on  a  stem,  having  brown 
sepals  and  petals  and  white  lip. 

C.  rARVJFLOBTJM  and  C.  pdbescbns,  with  our 
own  native  Cilceolus,  area  trio  similar  in  appear- 
ance. The  flowers  are  of  different  shades  of 
brown  and  yellow.  The  latter  species  prefers 
the  addition  of  limestone  to  the  soil. 

Orchis. — The  British  species  are  abundant  in 
moist  meadows.  Some  are  very  pretty,  but  all 
are  surpassed  by  the  Orchis  foliosa  from  Madeira. 
This  very  desirable  kind  is  of  easy  culture ;  a 
cool,  shady  spot  should  be  chosen  in  which  to 
make  a  deep  bed  of  fibrous  loam  with  a  little 
leaf-mould  added.  Give  abundance  of  water  and 
top-dress  annually  in  July  with  2  inches  of  rough 
leaf-mould.  Divide  and  transplant  every  three 
years.  I  have  found  it  to  flourish  with  this 
treatment. 

Roses. — These  ought  now  to  receive  attention. 
All  faded  flowers  should  be  cut  off,  as  this  will 
induce  the  plants  to  make  fresh  growth  that  will 
bloom  in  the  autumn.  Many  varieties  of  Hybrid 
Teas  are  excellent  for  autumn  flowering.  These 
should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  If 
satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained,  feeding 
will    be    necessary   wherever  the  soil  is  poor, 
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Roses  require  good  culture.  Keep  the  beds  well 
supplied  with  water  and  treat  the  plants  liberally. 
They  will  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  until  the  frosts 
cut  them  down  in  winter. 

Pansies.^ — Now  is  a  good  time  to  take  cuttings 
of  these.  This  is  a  very  simple  matter.  A  shady 
corner  of  the  garden  under  a  north  wall  is  a 
suitable  place.  Prepare  a  bed  of  light,  sandy 
soil  4  inches  deep  in  a  frame  in  which  to  insert 
the  cuttings.  Place  half-an-inoh  of  sand  on  the 
surface,  and  dibble  the  cuttings  in  3  inches  apart. 
In  selecting  cuttings,  choose  the  growths  from 
the  centre  or  the  base  of  the  old  plants,  prefer- 
ably those  which  can  be  pulled  from  below  the 
soil.  These  are  known  as  underground  cuttings, 
and  generally  root  the  most  quickly  and  make 
the  best  plants.  However,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  these,  so  side 
shoots  must  be  taken.  Avoid  the  strong  and 
sappy  growths,  as  it  is  difficult  to  root  these 
as  a  rule.  When  inserting  the  cuttings,  press 
the  soil  firmly  round  the  base,  give  a  good  water- 
ing, and  cover  with  a  light  to  be  shaded  from  the 
sun.  The  cuttings  will  be  rooted  in  about  a 
month.     The  lights  should  then  be  removed. 

G.  D.  Davison. 
Weslwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 

Cool  House  Orchids. — The  cool  house  will 
require  special  attention  with  regard  to  shading, 
damping,  and  ventilating  for  the  next  few  months. 
In  hot,  dry  weather  the  greatest  difficulty  is  in 
keeping  the  conditions  cool  and  moist  enough  to 
suit  the  plants  therein.  Although  Odonto- 
gloBsums  delight  in  abundance  of  air  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  the  top  ventilators  too  freely 
during  hot  weather,  as  by  so  doing  the  moisture 
which  is  necessary  for  these  plants  is  allowed  to 
escape.  The  atmosphere  must  always  be  well 
charged  with  moisture,  and  to  maintain  these 
conditions  it  is  necessary  to  syringe  between 
the  pots  and  damp  the  floor  several  times  a 
day,  and  when  the  outside  conditions  are 
favourable  the  plants  should  be  sprayed  overhead 
occasionally. 

The  majority  of  Odontoglossums  have  finished 
flowering,  and  many  are  now  producing  new 
growth.  It  is  immediately  after  the  flowering 
stage  that  the  plants  must  be  watered  carefully, 
as  the  roots  in  most  cases  are  practically  dormant, 
and  if  the  compost  is  kept  in  a  saturated  con- 
dition they  will  decay.  The  blinds  should  be 
lowered  immediately  the  sun's  rays  reach  the 
plants.     The  beautiful 

Oncidium  MAnRANTHOM  is  a  cool-growing 
Orchid.  It  is  now  producing  its  flower-spikes 
and  requires  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root.  As 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  fully  developed  it  is 
advisable  to  cut  the  spike  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  in  good  condition.  Oncidium  conoolor  is 
also  a  cool-growing  species,  which  at  the  present 
time  will  need  resurfacing  or  repotting  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
pendulous  racemes,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  grow  them  suspended  from  the  roof  in 
ordinary  Orchid  pans  without  side  holes.  Plants 
that  were  repotted  last  season  should  not  be 
disturbed  at  the  root,  as  the  plants  often  produce 
much  larger  pseudo-bulbs  the  seasons  they  are 
not  repotted  providing  the  compost  and  con- 
ditions are  favourable.  All  that  is  necessary 
with  such  plants  is  to  renew  the  surface  compost. 
Should  any  plants  need  repotting  the  best  time 
to  attend  to  them  is  when  the  young  growths 
are  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  high.  Pot  them 
moderately  firm  in  a  mixture  of  equal  proportions 
of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss  and 
about  one-fourth  Oak  leaf -soil.  Mix  the  whole 
well  together  and  add  a  quantity  of  finely-broken 
crock  and  coarse  sand.  Surface  the  plants  with 
a  layer  of  chopped  sphagnum  and  water  them 
carefully  until  the  roots  have  become  well  estab- 
lished in  the  new  compost.  They  grow  equally 
well  in  a  moisture  of  Polypodium  fibre  and 
sphagnum  moss. 


Oncidiom  varicosum  is  a  stronger-growing 
subject  and  produces  long  arching  spikes.  They 
are  best  grown  on  the  stages  in  ordinary 
flower-pots,  which  should  be  half  filled  with 
drainage  material  when  repotting  is  necessary, 
otherwise  the  same  treatment  suits  their  require- 
ments. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  and  0.  Oervantesii  are 
dwarf-growing  species  which  should  be  grown  in 
shallow  pans  suspended  from  the  roof.  They 
should  be  treated  as  the  above  species,  and  many 
of  them  are  now  ready  for  repotting.  Being 
moisture-loving  plants  they  should  be  placed 
where  the  conditions  of  the  house  are  most  suited 
to  them.  W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-cm-the-  Water,  Glos. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Apricots. — The  fruits  will  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  have  finished  stoning,  and  a  number  of 
secondary  growths  will  have  pushed  forth,  all  of 
which  should  be  pinched  back  to  one  leaf.  To 
prevent  the  young  foliage  from  harbouring  insects, 
give  the  roots  a  heavy  application  of  water  and 
wash  the  trees  with  the  garden  engine,  doing  the 
latter  daily  till  the  fruits  commence  to  change 
colour.  AJits,  woodlice,  and  sometimes  mice  are 
troublesome,  compelling  the  gardener  to  take 
means  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  injury.  Num- 
bers of  woodlice  may  be  caught  by  placing 
inverted  flower-pots  filled  with  dry  hay  on  the 
borders  near  the  trees,  and  once  or  twice  a  week 
dropping  the  hay  into  a  pail  of  scalding  water. 
Ants  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with  ;  if  their 
nests  can  be  located,  a  large  number  of  them  may 
be  killed  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  them  at 
night,  which,  of  course,  is  only  possible  where 
the  nests  are  at  some  distance  from  the  roots  of 
the  trees.  They  may  also  be  trapped  by  laying 
down  pieces  of  meat  or  a  dead  bird  or  two  near 
their  runs.  The  most  effectual  remedy  for  the 
destruction  of  ants  I  have  yet  found  is  a  patent 
rat  poison,  which  has  been  used  in  these  gardens 
for  several  years  with  good  results,  and  which  if 
left  near  their  haunts  will  soon  be  found  covered 
with  dead  ants.  Mice  when  allowed  to  increase 
do  much  damage,  and  should  be  trapped  by  any 
of  the  usual  methods.     If 

Wasps  are  troublesome,  the  fruits  may  be 
gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe  and  placed  in 
shallow,  nicely  papered  boxes  in  a  vinery  where 
the  Grapes  are  ripe,  and  from  which  wasps  are 
excluded  ;  here  in  two  or  three  days  the  fruits 
will  ripen  perfectly  and  be  fit  for  preserving  or 
dessert. 

Apples. — As  soon  as  the  summer  pruning  of 
the  trees  is  completed,  make  an  examination  of 
the  fruits  and  pick  off  all  that  are  infested  with 
the  maggot  and  burn  them  ;  this  will  considerably 
lessen  the  numbers  of  the  codlin  moth  next 
season.  Infested  fruit  may  be  easily  recognised 
by  a  dark  spot  at  the  apex.  Any  fruits  that  may 
drop  during  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  should 
be  carefully  collected  and  given  to  the  pigs  if  not 
fit  for  cooking.  Trees  that  are  carrying  a  full 
crop  will  be  benefited  by  frequent  applications  of 
liquid  manure  or  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
water. 

Strawberries. — As  soon  as  the  early  crops  are 
gathered,  the  plants  in  those  beds  which  will  be 
retained  for  another  year  should  be  divested  of 
all  their  runners  and  lower  leaves  ;  this  is  best 
done  by  clasping  as  much  of  the  foliage  as  it  is 
desirable  to  retain  with  the  left  hand,  then  with 
the  right  cut  off  the  runners  and  leaves  with  one 
sweep  of  the  knife.  Runners  which  may  have 
become  rooted  between  the  lines  should  be  hoed 
down,  and,  together  with  the  rubbish,  be  raked 
off  and  placed  in  a  heap,  to  be  afterwards  used 
in  trenching.  The  surface  should  be  kept  clean 
with  frequent  hoeings,  and  all  later  runners 
removed  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Beds  which 
have  stood  their  allotted  time  will  be  cleaned  off 
the  land  at  once  if  it  is  required  for  growing 
another  crop  ;    but  should  this  not   be    found 


necessary,  they  may  be  allowed  to   remain  till 
trenched  down  at  the  usual  season. 

Late  Strawberries  on  light  soils  will  need 
plentiful  supplies  of  water  if  hot  weather  con- 
tinues, as,  if  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots,  the  fruits  will  be  small  and  their  season 
short.  Constant  attention  to  hoeing  down 
weeds  is  necessary,  and  when  done  with  the 
soil  in  a  dry  state  they  need  not  be  raked 
off,  but  allowed  to  die  on  the  ground. 

Thomas  R.  Wilson. 

Glamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Planting  Varioos  Vegetables.  —  Seedling 
plants  from  late  sowings  of  Celery  should  be 
pushed  forward  at  once,  as  Celery  planted  after 
this  date  does  not  develop  into  such  fine  "sticks" 
as  those  planted  earlier.  Give  attention  to  these 
and  examine  them  carefully,  removing  any  side 
growths  or  split  leaves.  See  that  the  plants  do 
not  suffer  from  lack  of  water  at  the  roots  ;  stir 
the  soil  between  the  plants  in  the  trenches  with 
a  small  hoe,  which  will  help  to  promote  more 
rapid  growth.  Push  on  with  plantings  of  Broc- 
coli and  Kales  for  winter ;  all  except  the  very 
latest  should  be  in  by  the  end  of  the  month.  If 
a  crop  of  second  early  Potatoes  is  impeding 
planting  operations,  lift  and  store  them  in  a  cool 
place  in  soil  that  is  just  moist.  Ground  that  has 
been  dug  or  forked  over  should  be  made  firm  with 
the  feet  before  planting,  as  loose  soil  is  conducive 
to  gross  leafy  growth,  which  does  not  as  a  rule 
winter  very  well.  Ellani's  Early  Cabbage,  if 
sown  as  recommended  in  the  middle  of  June,  will 
soon  be  ready  for  planting,  when  they  should 
turn  in  and  be  very  useful  in  autumn  and  early 
winter.  Plant  Coleworts  about  15  inches  by 
12  inches. 

Turnips. — A  good  breadth  of  Turnips  should 
soon  be  sown  for  winter  use.  The  ground  must  be 
well  prepared  and  have  a  liberal  dressing  of  wood 
ashes.  Turnips  sown  for  this  purpose  must  not 
be  crowded.  Make  the  drills  from  14  inches  to 
16  inches  apart  and  about  2  inches  deep.  When 
the  Turnip-fly  is  feared  the  drills  should  be 
specially  prepared  by  drawing  a  small  trench 
4  inches  or  5  inches  deep  and  filling  in  with 
prepared  soil  to  promote  rapid  growth.  The  Red 
Globe  is  a  variety  that  succeeds  well  for  this  crop ; 
White  Stone  is  also  an  excellent  keeping  variety. 
Thin  and  keep  the  soil  well  stirred  between  the 
rows  of  previous  sowings.  Continue  with  succes- 
sional  sowings  of  an  early  variety  for  fresh  pulled 
Turnips.  If  dry  give  a  thorough  watering  occa- 
sionally, small  quantities  or  driblets  generally 
promote  only  leafy  growth. 

Shallots  and  Garlic. — As  soon  as  the  leaves 
of  these  bulbous  plants  turn  yellow  and  show 
signs  of  ripening  the  bulbs  should  be  pulled  up 
out  of  the  ground  and  laid  on  the  surface,  exposing 
them  to  the  sun  for  several  days  for  thorough 
ripening ;  turn  them  over  once  or  twice  before 
finally  storing  them.  Should  the  weather  be  wet 
and  stormy  at  this  time,  remove  them  into  a  dry, 
airy  shed,  or  under  a  glass  roof,  where  they  will 
dry  and  mature  properly. 

Mushrooms  — Make  preparations  for  new  beds 
by  collecting  fresh  horse  manure  sufficient  for 
another  bed  ;  throw  it  into  a  heap  and  turn  occa- 
sionally, as  previously  recommended.  Beds  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  better  made  in  a  cellar  or 
an  outhouse  than  in  an  ordinary  Mushroom  house, 
a  more  suitable  temperature  being  in  the  former. 
Do  not  let  any  beds  in  bearing  become  dry,  and 
keep  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  structure  well 
syringed  each  day. 

Mildew. — Attacks  of  this  fungoid  pest  occur 
very  frequently  in  some  seasons  in  both  the  Onion 
and  Pea  crops.  As  soon  as  it  is  noticed  among 
the  Onions  the  affected  leaves  should  be  pulled 
off  and  the  whole  bed  dusted  once  or  twice  with 
black  sulphur.  For  Peas  I  think,  if  taken  in 
time,  sulphur  dusting  is  as  effective  as  anything 
that  can  be  applied. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford.      J.  Jaqubs. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  help/ul  to  all  readers  wlw  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answer z 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  BDrroB  of  THE  Gaudeh. 
to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  PnBLISHKB.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  sepa/rcUe 
piece  of  paper. 

Liegal  Points.— Jfe  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  svitject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
as  possible.  Answers  wiU  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    (iARDEN. 

LiNABiA  DALMATICA  (J.  H.). — ThiB  is  a  native 
of  South-Eistern  Europe,  and  was  introduced  to 
this  country  about  1731.  It  is  a  very  robust, 
vigorous-growing  perennial,  showy  and  useful 
alike  for  the  border  or  the  rook  garden.  It 
rarely  exceeds  SJ  feet  in  height,  of  a  somewhat 
loose,  straggling  habit,  but  extremely  free 
flowering,  the  flowers  large  and  attractive.  It 
may  be  increased  readily  from  cuttings  or  from 
seed,  which  it  ripens  freely.  L.  genist^folia,  a 
nearly  allied  species,  is  not  so  showy  as  L. 
dalmatica. 

FuNKiA  SiBBOLDi  (H.). — This  Funkia  would 
be  well  worth  growing  for  its  noble  foliage  alone, 
but  its  beauty  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  long 
spikes  of  pretty  lilac  flowers  which  it  throws  up 
BO  freely  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  not 
at  all  hard  to  grow  and  flowers  well.  Given 
abundance  of  moisture  in  the  hot  weather  it  will 
flourish  in  almost  any  position.  F.  grandiflora 
is  not  so  accommodating.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  this  variety  flower  unless  given  a  sheltered 
and  sunny  position,  but  under  glass  its  white, 
Bweet-Ecented  blooms  are  frenly  produced.  lis 
leaves  are  of  much  brighter  green  than  thoce  oi 
F.  Sieboldi,  and  it  blooms  in  late  summer. 

Campanulas  (H.  S). — You  do  not  say  what 
Campanula  you  refer  to,  but  we  presume  you 
mean  the  Chimney  Campanula  (C.  pyramidalis). 
You  were  late  in  sowing  the  seeds  ;  this  should 
have  been  done  early  in  March,  and  if  extra  sized 
plants  are  rfquired  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
February.  The  plants  require  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  from  the  sowing  to  the  flowering,  and  the 
first  season  should  be  devoted  to  growing  the 
plants  as  quickly  as  possible.  No  doubt  your 
plants  will  fiower  another  year,  but  you  should 
aim  at  obtaining  the  largest  plants  possible  during 
the  present  season.  Seeds  sown  in  February  or 
March  and  got  up  quickly  should  give  seedlings 
ready  for  3-ioch  pots  in  six  weeks,  and  a  month 
or  so  later  the  plants  should  be  in  6-inch  pots 
In  these  pots  good  crowns  will  be  made,  and  no 
further  shift  should  be  given  the  plants  till  early 
in  February,  when  the  strongest  may  be  put  into 
9-inch  pots,  and  those  of  lesser  size  into  pots  oi 
S  inches  diameter. 

Strange  Foxglo^i;  (S.)  —The  campanulate  flowers  are 
caused  by  the  fusion  of  two  or  three  blooms  at  the  top  of 
the  spike.    It  Is  DOt  a  cross  and  is  not  rare. 

Diseased  Irises  (Mrs.  M.  C.  Lescher).—K\\  the  diseased 
plants  ought  to  be  dug  up  and  destroyed,  while  the  rest 
should  be  moved  into  another  position.  The  best  time  for 
moving  Irises  is  just  after  they  have  done  flowering,  so 
that  they  may  be  transplanted  at  once  and  will  become 
well  established  before  the  winter  season.  In  making  a 
new  bed,  some  mortar  rubbish  should  be  dug  in  with  the 
soil  before  planting.  To  keep  the  disease  in  check,  the 
Irises  should  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  two  or  three  times  in  spring  before  they  flower. 
This  disease  is  getting  very  common  where  Irises  are 
grown  in  any  quantity,  first  attacking  and  destroying 
the  roots,  which  causes  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and 


eventually  destroys  the  plant.  This  fungus  la  not  likely  to 
attack  anything  except  members  of  this  family. 

FLOWERina  Plants  in  SHKCBBERr  (S.  C.).— We  are 
afraid  that  no  flowering  plants  will  prove  a  success  under 
the  conditions  named  by  you.  The  Day  Lilies  (Hemero- 
callis)  and  German  Iris  will  do  as  well  as  anything,  and  to 
these  may  be  added  the  greater  Periwinkle. 

Carnations  Dying  Off  (K.  S.  Beow).- The  Carnation 
sent  has  been  killed  by  the  Carnation  maggot ;  the  stem 
is  hollowed  out  by  it.  It  is  the  larvse  of  a  small  fly, 
Hylemia  nlgrescens.  This  may  not  be  the  cause  of  so 
many  plants  dying.  If  the  stem  is  much  swollen  at  the 
base,  the  eelworm  may  be  to  blame. 

RoMNEYA  Failing  (B.  R.  F.).— It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  is  the  cause  of  your  Romneya  shoots  dying.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Romneya  to  do  this,  shoots  on  perfectly 
healthy  plants  withering  in  a  few  hours.  This  may  be 
caused  through  some  slight  injury  by  wind,  but  it  is  very 
difflcull  to  account  for  it.  In  Dorsetshire  Romneya 
Conlteri  does  not  require  the  protection  of  a  wall ;  yon  will 
find  that  it  will  form  a  handsome  bush  in  the  open  ground. 

Anemones  (.A.  C.  F.).—We  recommend  you  to  try  the 
planting  of  fresh  tubers,  and,  if  these  are  not  a  success, 
seedlings  are  less  likely  to  be  so  in  the  same  soil.  You  do 
not  say  what  the  soil  is,  and  the  whole  of  your  trouble 
may  be  in  this  solitary  item.  Try  another  position  ;  east 
is  not  the  best,  and  a  southern  aspect  would  be  better  or 
one  a  little  sheltered  at  noon.  Dig  the  ground  deeply,  and 
add  plenty  of  sand  or  grit  if  the  soil  is  heavy.  Do  not 
plant  the  tubers  before  November.  Frequently  the 
earlier-planted  roots,  starting  promptly  into  growth,  are 
cut  down  by  frost,  and,  if  this  is  repeated,  the  subsequent 
growth  is  greatly  weakened.  The  Nasturtiums  usually 
transplant  quite  well  If  the  work  is  taken  in  hand  early, 
but  these  and  the  other  annuals  named  are  much  better 
if  planted  where  they  are  Intended  to  flower. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

Pruning  BnoDLEiA  (Mahd  A.  Oorden-DUl). 
Your  plant  of  Baddleia  globosa  should  be  pruned 
well  back  at  once,  giving  it  at  the  same  time  a 
good  top-dressina  of  well-rotted  manure  and  a 
good  watering.  You  may  take  cuttings  of  Choisya 
and  Buddleia  at  once,  selecting  young  shoots 
4  inches  long,  and  inserting  them  in  pots  of  sandy 
soil  in  a  close  and  shaded  propagating  frame. 
Your  Choisya  should  be  pruned  without  delay, 
so  that  the  young  shoots  may  have  as  long  a 
growing  season  as  possible.  Strawberry,  Rapp- 
berry,  and  Loganberry  plants  ought  to  give  no 
great  trouble.  Plant  them  in  a  sunny  position  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  such  as  will  grow  Raspberry 
canes  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  keep  them 
watered  until  established.  Probably  your  plants 
will  not  blossom  until  next  year. 

To  Increase  Ivy  (Hoe).— The  best  time  to  propagate 
Ivy  is  in  the  autumn  by  cuttings  or  by  layers  In  the  spring. 
In  the  autumn  the  shoot  taken  off  a  few  Inches  long  and 
the  bottom  leaves  removed  and  placed  in  sandy  soil  made 
firm  win  soon  root.  You  may  increase  it  by  layers  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  When  rooted  detach  the  shoots  from 
the  parent  plant. 

Transplanting  Berberis  (IT.  Tomlinson).—Aa  the 
soil  is  light  and  sandy,  the  best  time  to  transplant 
Berbeiis  Darwinil  will  be  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter. 
If  It  la  carried  out  In  late  winter  and  the  first  part  of 
spring,  the  roots  will  not  be  sufficiently  established  to 
withstand  the  strain  imposed  on  newly-moved  shrubs  by 
the  dry  harsh  winds  we  often  experience  in  March  and 
April. 

Laeubnum  Adami  (A.  ilf.).— The  Laburnum  concerning 
which  you  enquire  is  Laburnum  (Cytlsus)  Adami,  the 
omission  of  the  third  form  of  flower  In  the  note  referred  to 
being  accidental.  It  Is  In  every  way  a  very  singular  tree, 
which  Is  said  to  have  originated  In  1825  In  the  nursery  cf 
D.  Adam,  at  Vltry,  near  Paris.  It  resulted  from  a  bud  of 
the  comparatively  dwarf-growing  Cytisus  purpureus, 
which  had  been  inserted  Into  a  Laburnum,  and  In  time 
flowers  intermediate  between  the  two  were  produced. 
The  singular  part  Is  that  the  same  tree  will  bear  flowers 
of  the  Laburnum,  Cytisus  purpureus,  with  Its  tufted  habit 
of  growth,  and  the  graft  hybrid  Adami,  whose  flowers  are 
of  a  reddish  bnfl.  These  characters  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  be  developed  every  year,  for  occasionally  one  or 
other  of  the  forms  will  be  missing,  though,  as  a  rule,  the 
tree  bears  all  three  kinds,  bnt  In  varying  proportions. 


plants  are  freely  stopped  when  young  they  will 
form  neat,  bushy  specimens  that  will  flower  well 
in  pots  of  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter. 
A  minimum  winter  temperature  of  45°  is  as  low 
as  the  Gardenia  can  safely  endure,  hence  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  your  plants  thriving  under  the 
conditions  you  name. 

The  Oleander  {Ignoramus). — Oleanders  being 
natives  of  Southern  Europe  and  the  Levant 
require  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  this 
country,  eg.,  a  temperature  not  less  than  45°  in 
winter.  They  are  of  a  loose,  open  habit  of  growth, 
suggesting  some  of  the  Willows,  hence  any 
attempt  to  keep  them  neat  and  prim  by  the 
shortening  back  of  the  long  wand-like  shoots  will 
curtail  their  flowering.  If  the  plants  need 
repotting  the  early  spring  is  the  best  time  to 
carry  this  out.  For  potting  two  parts  loam  to 
one  part  leaf-mould  and  a  little  sand  are  suitable. 
A  light  position  in  the  greenhouse  is  best. 
Daring  the  summer  the  plants  may  be  placed 
out  of  doors  in  a  warm  sunny  spot,  watering 
freely.  Given  a  warm  sheltered  spot  the  flowers 
will  often  develop  out  of  doors,  but  if  the 
weather  is  wet  and  cold  they  expand  better  in 
the  greenhouse.  Give  liquid  manure  once  a 
fortnight  in  spring  until  the  flowers  open.  In 
the  particularly  favoured  parts  of  the  South 
West  of  England  the  Oleander  may  be  grown 
out  of  doors,  in  which  case,  when  choosing 
the  spot  for  planting,  its  moisture  -  loving 
qualities  and  the  abundant  sunshine  experienced 
in  its  Mediterranean  home  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Pelargoniums  Diseased  (Geranium).  —  Your  Pelar- 
goniums are  attacked  by  one  of  the  leaf  fungi  whose 
ravages  throughout  the  entire  country  are  greatly  on  the 
increase.  Plants  that  have  been  grown  in  a  rather  close 
atmosphere  and  are  highly  fed  are  prone  to  its  attacks. 
Various  remedies  have  been  tried  by  different  cultivators, 
the  most  successful  being  to  snray  the  plants  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  This,  popularly  known  as 
liver  of  sulphur,  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  loz.  in  one 
quart  of  hot  water  and  making  it  up  to  two  and  a-half 
gallons  with  cold  water.  With  this  syringe  the  plants, 
and  repeat  the  process  in  about  four  days,  after  which 
leave  an  interval  of  a  week  between  the  applications,  which 
may  be  discontinued  when  the  plants  are  free.  The  pots 
should  be  laid  on  their  sides  so  that  the  preparation  does 
not  enter  the  soil. 

Malmaison  Carnations  Failing  (A  F.  T.).— Belworms 
may  be  the  cause  of  your  Malmaison  Carnations  going  <  ff 
In  the  way  you  describe,  while  If  the  plants  are  potted  too 
deeply  they  are  sometimes  liable  to  die  quite  suddenly. 
If  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  leaf-mould  con- 
tains these  pests  it  should  on  no  account  be  used,  though 
U  the  loam  is  of  a  very  heavy  nature  something  more  than 
sand  will  bo  needed  to  mix  with  it.  Some  cultivators 
prefer  peat  to  leaf-mould,  as  It  is  far  more  free  from 
Insect  pests  and  fungi.  If  you  can  bake  the  leaf  soil  In 
some  way,  so  that  all  Insect  life  is  destroyed,  It  can  then 
be  safely  used.  Should  the  loam  be  of  a  fibrous  nature 
and  not  too  adhesive  the  leaf-mould  may  be  dispensed 
with.  There  is  another  insect  that  might  be  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  viz.,  the  wireworm,  which  is  really  the  larvse 
of  the  skipjack  beetle.  A  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept 
for  these  when  turning  over  any  new  soil  Intended  for 
potting. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

To  Grow  Gardenias  (H.  P.  Cnrew).— Gar- 
denias are  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  shoots  taken  in  the  spring,  inserted  into 
clean,  well-drained  pots  filled  with  a  compost 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand, 
and  placed  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  a  tem- 
perature of  65°  to  75".  When  rooted  they  must 
be  potted  off  into  a  more  holding  compost,  such 
as  two  parts  loam  to  one  part  leaf-mould  or  peat, 
and  half  a  part  of  sand.  During  the  growing 
period  they  need  a  temperature  of  60°  to  80° 
and  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe.     If  the  young 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  Unsatisfactory  (L.  O.  ).  —  There  is 
evidently  something  wrong  at  the  roots  of  your 
Roses.  The  two  varieties  you  mention,  Caroline 
Testout  and  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  should  give 
you  no  difficulty,  for  they  usually  grow  and  flower 
quite  freely.  We  are  afraid  that  not  very  much 
can  be  done  at  this  time  of  year  beyond  keeping 
the  surface  soil  hoed  frequently  an  dgiving  an 
occasional  application  of  some  concentrated 
artificial  manure,  such  as  Clay's  or  guano.  In 
the  autumn,  some  time  in  October,  your  best 
plan  will  be  to  take  up  the  plants  and  find  out 
what  is  wrong  with  the  soil,  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  mischief  is  there.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  soil  is  full  of  wireworms.  These  are  about 
half-an-inch  long,  bright  yellow,  and  with  a 
tough  skin  ;  they  are  easily  recognised,  and  are 
frequently  present  in  large  numbers  in  fresh 
loam,  especially  that  cut  from  the  top  of  a 
pasture.  If  you  find  this  to  be  the  case,  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  get  rid  of  them. 
If  the  beds  are  infested  with  this  pest,  we  will 
advise  you  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of 
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it.  It  i8  Dot  unlikely  that  the  beds  are  ineflfec- 
tually  drained,  plants  growing  in  water-logged 
soil  have  just  the  appearance  you  describe.  In 
any  case  your  only  plan  will  be  to  dig  up  the 
plants  and  so  determine  the  cause  of  the  failure, 
and  we  think  vou  will  find  it  to  be  due  to  one  of 
the  above.  We  will  gladly  advise  you  further  in 
the  au'umn. 

.  Origin  of  the  Name  "  TEA-srENTED"  Rose  {Fish).— 
Doubile&a  the  name  arose  from  the  Bimilarity  of  the 
fragrance  of  varieties  of  Kn?a  indica  to  that  of  Tea,  but 
by  whom  and  when  it  was  (?iven  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Fly  ON  RosKS(J.  M.  Z>.)— The  only  pest  ihat  I  could 
find  on  your  K-iae  leaves  were  several  specimena  of  the 
common  crreen-fly  of  the  Rose  (Sinhonophora  ropa;),  in  the 
winpless  and  winged  condition.  The  best  remedy  is  spray- 
ing with  some  insecticide ;  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  the  cheapest,  but  if  you  do  not 
require  a  large  quantity,  any  of  those  on  the  market  which 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  soap  would  suit  you.— G.  S.  S. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pests  on  Peach  Trees  (TT^.  ^.).— We  expect 
your  soil  is  very  light  or  porous.  This  will  in  a 
measure  account  for  the  pest  on  your  Peach  trees. 
This  year  has  been  one  of  the  worst  ever  known, 
and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  cope  with  the 
enemy,  but  the  weather  during  the  early  part  of 
Miy  is  in  a  great  measure  answerable  for  the 
black-fly.  This  curls  up  in  the  tender  leaf,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  dislodge  it.  We  have 
used  Quassia  in  a  soluble  form  late  in  the  day  ;  if 
this  is  freely  syringed  so  that  all  parts  of  the 
foliage  are  saturated,  and  the  trees  are  gone  over 
again  the  next  evening  with  the  Qaaesia,  and  then 
syringed  or  hosed  daily,  you  will  getrid  of  the  pest. 
It  is  also  well  afterwards  to  go  over  the  trees  and 
remove  all  curled  leaves  or  yellow  foliage,  burning 
them,  and  this  will  remove  any  remnants  of  the 
fly  that  may  have  escaped.  You  could  for 
syringing  purposes  use  such  aids  as  Tobacco  water 
or  Gishurst.  Both  these  are  good  if  the  Quassia 
is  unobtainable,  but  it  is  important  to  get  rid  of 
the  pest  at  once  to  get  healthy  foliage  for  another 
season. 

American  Blight  (^or).— This  is  one  of  the 
worst  pests  in  the  garden,  and  if  allowed  to  go 
unchecked  in  a  few  seasons  would  kill  your  trees. 
Ic  mostly  aflfects  the  Apple.  At  this  season  you 
can  only  prevent  it  spreading.  This  can  be  done 
by  syringing  with  soluble  petroleum  or  by  paint- 
ing over  the  parts  aflFected  with  a  brush — a  slow 
process  with  large  trees,  and  even  then  the  work 
must  be  done  every  week  till  the  early  autumn. 
When  the  foliage  drops  is  the  time  to  set  to 
work.  With  young  trees  it  is  well  to  paint  the 
bark  in  the  winter  ;  with  larger  trees  to  syringe 
frequently  with  the  petroleum.  Another  excel- 
lent winter  dressing  is  Gishurst  Compound  ;  this 
if  well  rubbed  in  will  cure  without  harming  the 
trees.  Another  dressing  is  made  of  lib.  of  soft 
soap  to  half  a  pint  of  paraffin  ;  this  should  be 
made  to  the  consistency  of  paint,  adding  suffi- 
cient tepid  rain  water  to  effect  this.  Whatever 
is  done  must  be  done  thoroughly,  and  the  earlier 
in  the  winter  the  better.  If  left  alone  it  will 
cause  the  trees  to  canker  and  become  bare,  un- 
sightly objects.  At  this  season  you  may  assist 
the  trees  by  frequently  syringing  late  in  the  day. 

Fkuit  of  Rubds  NUTKANUS(Bas(07i).— The  fruit  of  this 
is  edible,  but  whether  it  is  good  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Certainly  it  cannot  for  one  moment  compare 
with  its  near  relative  the  Blackberry. 

Currants  Buksting  {Black  Currant).— It  is  evident  that 
your  Currants  are  not  attacked  by  any  insect  or  fungus; 
the  bursting  of  the  fruit  is  probably  caused  by  irregularity 
in  their  growth,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  moisture  at  the 
roots,  or  possibly  too  much,  which  has  caused  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit  to  grow  faster  than  the  skins.  A  good  authority 
suggested  to  me  that  probably  a  good  watering  would  set 
matters  riaht.— G.  S.  S. 

Peach  Lea\t:s  Scorched  {A.  H.  S.  B.).—We  think 
the  cause  of  the  leaves  of  your  Peach  tree  being 
gffected  aa  they  are  is  due  to  their  having  been 
scorched  by  the  sun  when  moist,  and  their  falling 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  trees  having  suffered  from 
drought  at  the  roots.  To  prevent  the  leaves  being 
scorched  a  little  air  should  be  left  on  the  top  venti- 
lators of  the  house  all  night  during  the  warm  summer 
weather,  or  if  this  is  not  feasible  owing  to  cold  or  other 
circumstances,  theu  a  little  air  should  be  given  quite 
early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  shlces  on  the  leaves, 
for  the  latter  are  then  moist ;  the  air  dispels  the  moiatare 


and  so  prevents  scorching.  As  far  as  we  could  judge  from 
the  leaves  sent,  the  trees  are  not  suffering  from  the  shot- 
hole  fungus,  and  are  not  likely  to  suffer  any  permanent 
injury.  If  the  roots  have  been  suffering  at  all  from  dry- 
ness at  the  roots,  a  thorough  soaking  will  do  much  good. 

Figs  Falling  (T.  J^.).— Figs  frequently  drop  their  fruits 
through  being  kept  in  too  close  or  moist  an  atmosphere 
during  the  later  stages  of  growth,  an.i  also  from  being 
kept  too  warm  at  night  and  given  insufficient  ventilation. 
AUowirg  the  growths  to  become  crowded  would  aggravate 
the  evil.  Ic  often  happens  that  the  fruits  of  Negro  Largo 
fall  if  they  are  not  perfectly  formed.  You  would  do  well 
to  ventilate  more  freely,  and  give  a  slight  shade  to  prevent 
Bcoichi'ig. 

Strawberries  Failing  {A.  W.  B.).— The  Strawberry 
foliage  sent  shows  signs  of  good  culture  up  to  the  period 
of  the  fruits  swelling,  then,  as  you  note,  they  collapse. 
We  think  there  is  something  wrong  at  the  roots.  Your 
land  must  be  at  fault.  Have  you  wireworm?  This  ia  & 
terrible  pest  in  some  soils,  and  worse  just  before  the  crop 
matures.  You  will  soon  find  out  by  lifting  a  few  plants. 
Your  remedy  will  be  to  plant  on  land  thoroughly  limed  in 
the  autumn  and  which  has  not  carried  the  same  crop 
for  Bome  time.  With  forced  plants  many  use  top-spit 
turf  from  meadowland,  and  this  is  often  full  of  wire- 
worm.  You  know  that  using  too  strong  insecticides  often 
destroys  instead  of  assistine  root  growth. 

Cherry  Trees  Unsatisfactory  (E.  G.  L  ).— Your 
Cherry  trees  are  most  probably  suffering  from  drought, 
as,  thuugh  they  are  very  Impatient  of  anything  approach- 
ing stagnation  at  the  root,  they  require  copious  supplies 
of  water  during  dry  weather.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
succession  of  spring  frosts  during  the  last  few  years  which 
may  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  non-productive- 
ness of  your  trees.  The  Cherry  does  not  require  root- 
pruning  iu  the  same  way  as  an  Apple  or  Pear,  and  usually 
rights  Itself  in  a  year  or  two  if  it  happens  to  run  more  to 
wood  than  fruit,  while  overhead  pruning  should  be  done 
as  little  aa  possible.  Pigs  would  have  little  effect  either 
way  on  the  orchard.  We  should  advise  plenty  of  water 
during  dry  weather,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  sewage 
water  or  liquid  manure,  the  latter  to  be  applied  when  the 
ground  is  fairly  moist.  The  best  and  cheapest  fence  for 
pigs  is  the  split  Chestnut  fencing  supplied  by  the  Economic 
Fencing  Company,  Bllllter  House,  Billiter  Street,  London, 
EC. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Application  for  the  Parks  (C.  C.  E.,  Finchley).— 
Apply  to  Chief  Officer,  Parks  Department,  London  County 
Council,  11,  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Laying  out  Garhens  {Qen.  Thomson).— li\^  very  difficult 
to  advise  you  without  a  plan.  It  Is  always  best  to  have 
advice  on  the  spot,  and  we  will  help  you  to  this  end  if  you 
desire  It.  We  wish  readers  who  are  In  difficulties  about 
the  laying  out  of  their  gardens- would  consult  us.  We 
would  gladly  help  them. 

Nail  Galls  (IT.  Turner).— The  curious  excrescences  on 
the  Lime  leaf  you  sent  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  *'Nail  Galls"  on  their  supposed  resemblance  to  nails 
sticking  Into  the  leaf.  They  are  formed  by  very  small 
mites  (Eriophes  tilire).  They  are  very  common,  but  do  not 
occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  Injure  the  trees  they  Infest, 
at  least  I  never  heard  of  an  inatance.— G.  S.  S. 

Aphides  on  Curranti  {Miss  Dodds).—We  could  find 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  leaves  of  the  Gooseberry  or 
Currant  which  you  sent  except  that  they  were  badly 
attacked  by  aphides  or  fly.  You  could  easily  get  rid  of 
these  by  syringing  with  a  solution  made  from  quassia 
chips,  or  by  using  one  of  the  many  Insecticides  advertised 
for  this  purpose,  as  for  Instance  Bitter  oil,  Fir  tree  oil, 
Bentley's,  and  others. 

Destroying  Ants  {Wentworth).— When  once  ants  have 
got  such  a  hold  as  you  describe,  a  good  denl  of  persistency 
is  necessary  in  order  to  destroy  them.  Where  the  nests 
can  be  got  at  without  injury  to  the  plants,  boiling  water 
will  destroy  not  only  all  the  insects  It  touches,  but  also 
all  the  larvae  thereof.  Carbolic  acid  diluted  with  about 
twelve  times  Its  bulk  of  water  will  also  prove  fatal  to 
them.  They  may  be  often  trapped  by  taking  an  empty 
flower-pot,  stopping  up  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  and 
partially  filling  it  with  dry  leaves.  This  must  then  be 
placed  in  an  Inverted  position  close  to  their  neata,  and  If 
these  are  at  all  damp  and  unpleasant  they  will  often  desert 
them  for  the  dry,  snug  interior  of  the  flower-pot.  Large 
numbers  can  be  destroyed  by  laying  bones  that  have  not 
been  picked  very  clean  or  pieces  of  coarse  sponge  dipped 
In  treacle  near  their  haunts.  A  mixture  of  treacle  and 
arsenic  is  also  sometimes  effectual,  while  Yal'sBeetlecute, 
often  referred  to  in  The  Garden,  Is  recommended  by 
many. 

Fly  on  Cauliflowers  {Cathcart).— The  roots  of  your 
Cauliflowers  are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  a  small  fly 
somewhat  resembling  a  common  house  fly  in  miniature. 
There  are  two  species,  the  grubs  of  which  are  so 
alike  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them  ; 
they  commonly  go  by  the  name  of  the  Cabbage  fly. 
The  two  species  are  Anthomyla  radlcum  and  A.  brassicic. 
The  best  means  of  destroying  this  insect  is  by  going  over 
the  beds  and  taking  out  with  a  trowel  or  spud  any  of  the 
plants  which  appear  to  be  infested  ;  they  may  generally  be 
known  by  their  flagging  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  by 
their  leaves  turning  a  somewhat  leaden  colour.  They 
should  be  taken  up  so  as  not  to  leave  any  of  the  grubs  In 
the  soil,  and  be  at  once  put  into  a  basket  or  box 
from  which  they  are  not  likely  to  fall  out,  and  when 
full  emptied  on  to  a  flre,  not  on  to  the  rubbish  heap.  A 
handful  of  fresh  lime  or  gas-lime  should  be  placed  In  the 
hole  caused  by  removing  the  plant,  to  kill  any  of  the  grubs 
which  by  chance  might  have  been  left  behind.  Watering 
with  one  part  of  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  gasworks  to 


two  parta  of  water,  or  lime  water,  are  recommended.  Three 
or  four  waterings  should  be  given.— G.  S.  S. 

Book  about  Vegetables  (3Iifs  L.  T.).— Write  to  John 
Lane,  Bodley  Head,  London,  and  ask  for  Mr.  Beckett's 
book  on  vegetables,  price  2^.  9d.,  post  free. 

Names  of  Plants— 3f.  iJ  — 1.  Galega  cfficinalia;  2, 
Achillea  Millefolium  rosea;    3,  Erigerun  phitadelphicus ; 

4,  Anchusa  Italica  ;  5,  Potentilla  argyropbylla  var.  atro- 

sanguinea  fl.-pl. ;  6,  Campanula  persicifolia  alba. Frank 

J'o7ies.— Cistus  ladaniferus,  Increased  by  cuttings  in  spring 

or  autumn,  also  by  seeds  in  spring. A.  L.  i/.— Geranium 

sangulneum  and  Pelargonium  denlicnlatura. C.  Prentis. 

— Pentstemon  diffusus. D.  L.    IT.— Malva  moschata  ; 

cannot  name  shrub  from  specimen  enclosed,  but  is  probably 

Viburnum    Opulus. H.    G.    Peacock. —I,    Raphlolepis 

japonica ;  2,  Mngnolla  acuminata;  3,  Carpenteria  cali- 
fornica  ;  4,  CoUetia  splnoaa  ;  5,  Pernettya  mucmnata  ;  6, 
Styrax  japonica;  7,  Sisyrinchlum  graminifolium  ;  8, 
Pudocarpus  chinensis  ;  9,   Genista  a;t:nenais  ;   10,  Orymys 

Winteri  ;   11,  Abutilon  vltifolium  ;  12,  Ilex  dipyrena. 

Bridget  Pengelly.—l,  Tradescantia  virginiana  ;  2,  Lyclum 
chinenae ;  3,  Prunus  lusltanica  (Portugal  Liurel) ;  4, 
Erigeron  macranthus ;  5,  Kosmarinus  officinalis  (Rosemary) ; 

6,  Orchis  maculata   (pale  variety). Fish. — 1,  Fraxinus 

excelsior  var.  (poor  specimen) ;  2.  Pentstemon  humilis. 

5,  G.  i?.— Gentiana  Waltoni F.  C.—l,  Asplenlum  Belan- 

geri  ;  2,  Adiantura  sp. ;  3,  A.  trapezlforme  ;  4,  A.  veitchl- 
anum  ;   5,  A.  fasciculatum  ;  6,  A.  cuneatum  grandlceps ; 

7,  Capillus-Veneris  imbric«tum;  8,  Blechnum  occidentale; 

9,  B.  cuneatum. A.  N.  Billesby.—\,  Achillea  Fillpendula 

fl,-pl. ;  2,  Cimicifuga  racemosa  ;  3,  Dianthus  deltoides  ;  4, 
Campanula    alliarifefolia ;    5,  Anchusa  sempervlrens ;    6, 

Chelidonlura   raajua. W.  5.— Lysimachia    vulgaris. 

G.  C  Lipptnco/t.—Centranthus  ruber  and  Lillumsuperbum. 
T.  W.  P.— Rose  Duke  of  Edinburgh. A.  K.  Car- 
narvon.— The  Ro96  ia  Miniature  Provence  de  Meaux  and 

the    other    flower    Muscari    comoaum    monstrosum. 

C.  Green.— {Kmeei)  l.Etendardde  Jeanne  d'Arc;  2.  Captain 

Christy. H.  G.  C -(Roses)  1,  Souv.  de  Wm.  Robinson; 

2  Devoniensis  ;   3,  Souv.  d'Ami. Puzzled.— \,  Dr.  Grill ; 

2,  Camoens;  3,  Sunset;  4,  Etoile  deLyon  ;  5,  PapaGontier; 

6,  Mme.  Hoste ;  7,  President  ;  8,  Sombrieul  ;  9,  Caroline 
Testout ;   10,  Pauline  Libonte  ;    11,  Mme.  L.  Laurens  ;   12, 

Hon.  Edith  Gifford. T.   W.  B— Campanula  glomerata. 

Mrs.  S. — Iris  sibirica.Lilinmdauricum,  and  Tragopogon 

porrlfolius. G.  F.  P. — Escallonia  exoniensis,  Dictamnus 

albus    variety    purpureus,    and    Spiiaia    arguta. Neiv 

Subseriber.—l,  hychnia  coronaria;   2.  Centranthua  ruber; 

3,  HemerocalHs  fulva  (Day  Lily) ;  4,  Veronica  angustifolla. 

H .  E.  M  'D.  — Arenaria  peploides,  Ery thra?a  Centaurlum 

(pale  variety),  Sednm  Acre  (yellow),  and  S.  dasyphyllum 

(white). H    Cook.—l,  Asclepias  carassavlca;   2,  Clstus 

ladauiferus ;   3,   Sedum  rupestre ;    4,  S.  sexangulare ;    5, 

Veronica  incana ;  6,  Thymus  Serpyllum    var.    albua. 

Hartest.  —  Llbertla    formosa. Cary.  —  1,    Cotoneaster 

bacillaria;  2,  Berberisvulgaiia;  3,  Adiantum  neoguineense ; 

4,  A.  Pacotii ;  5,  Bunhinia  sp.  ;  0,  Ceanothus  divaricatus. 

M.  Martin  Leake. — Resembles  Lotus   Jocobajus,  but 

cannot   be  certain    without  flowers. L.   H.   Evans. — 

Geranium  cinereum. Red  Lily.—LiUnm  dauricnm.-- — 

F.  Dayes. — Trachelospermum  jisminoldea. D    Culross. 

— Quercis  Cerris  variegatus  nnd  Acermacrophylla. Mrs. 

Loifan.  —  Callirehoe    involucrata. Curious.  — Cuscuta 

epilthymum,  belongs  to  the  Convolvulus  order,  and  ts  a 

parasite  on    Furze,   Thyme,  Liog,  Ac. Ballater. — The 

Jew's   Mallow  (Kerria  japonica  fl.-pl.). A.  T.  King. — 

(Roses)  1,  Abel  Carrifere;  2  Dr.Sewell;  3,AugusteRtgotard; 
4,  Camille  Bernardin  ;  5,  H.  Schultheis. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 
JULY. 

HOW    TO    BUD    KOSES. 

A  First  Pfue  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    PfU«    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Pme  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourtli  Prfie  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for   the   best  essays  on  "  How  to 
Bud  Roses." 

Practical  information  clearly  stated  is  desired. 
The  essay  should  be  accompanied  by  a  few 
sketches  to  show  how  the  work  is  performed. 

The  remarks  (limited  to  1.500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  The  Gabden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
July  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners may  compete  ;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
Thb  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 
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BARBERRIES  (BERBERIS). 

WHILE  the  total  number 
of  species  of  Berberis  in 
cultivation  is  now  about 
forty,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  one  -  fourth  of  these 
are  all  that  are  needed  adequately  to  repre- 
sent the  genus  in  an  ordinary  garden.  To 
those  who  have  only  a  limited  space  at 
command  I  would  recommend  the  following 
ten  sorts  : 

jE'vergrreeJi.— Aquifolium  (W.  N.  America), 
Darwinii  (Chili),  japonica  (China  and  Japan), 
stenophyila  (hybrid),  and  wallichiana  (Hima- 
laya and  China). 

Deciduous  —  Aristata  (Himalaya),  buxi- 
folia  (Chill),  sinensis  (China),  Thunbergi 
(Japan),  and  vulgaris  (Europe  and  North 
Asia). 

Several  of  these,  of  course,  are  quite 
common,  and  none  can  be  described  as  rare. 
Of  the  evergreen  Barberries  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  the  most  valuable  one 
is  B.  stenophyila.  As  is  now  well  known, 
this  is  a  hybrid  raised  in  the  famous  Hands- 
worth  Nurseries,  near  Sheffield,  I  suppose 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Its  parents  are  B. 
Darwinii  and  B.  empetrifolia.  To  my  mind  it 
represents  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
the  hybridist,  for  it  is  not  only  very  different 
from  both  its  parents,  but  as  a  garden  plant 
it  is  a  great  improvement  on  both.  It 
flowers  in  late  April  and  early  May,  produc- 
ing long  arching  wands  of  pendulous  yellow 
blossom.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant  for  a  lawn  ; 
it  also  makes  a  magnificent  mass  on  a  sloping 
bank,  and  it  may  be  made  to  form  a  charm- 
ing hedge,  as  in  Mr.  B.  E.  C  Chambers's 
garden  near  Haslemere,  in  this  case  pruning  it 
back  every  spring  when  the  flowers  are  past. 

Darwin's  Barberry  is  also  a  valuable  and 
beautiful  shrub.  It  is  from  this  species  that 
B.  stenophyila  gets  its  flower  beauty  (its 
graceful  pendulous  shoots  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  B.  empetrifolia).  B.  Darwinii 
has  a  sturdy,  rather  stiff  habit,  and  should  be 
given  a  sheltered  spot  to  enable  it  to  show 
its  full  beauty.  In  mild  localities  it  will 
grow  10  feet  or  so  high,  and  when  in  bloom 
its  wealth  of  golden  yellow  flowers,  contrast- 
ing with  the  dark  green  shining-  leaves  make 
a  singularly  attractive  picture.  In  cold 
exposed  positions  it  is  apt  to  become  stunted 
and  bare. 

WallicVs  Barberry  is  a  shrub  of  tufted 
habit,  producing  a  dense  cluster  of  upright 
shoots  2  feet  to  4  feet  high.  Its  neat  habit 
and  rich  dark  green  foliage  render  it  useful 
in  places  where  a  moderately  low  ground 
covering  is  desired.  It  makes  an  attractive 
group  also  on  a  lawn  or  at  the  front  of  a 
shrubbery.    It  is  a  rather  variable  plant,  one 


form  having  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
blue-white.  What  is  known  in  gardens  as 
B.  Knightii  is  a  fine,  robust,  large-leaved 
variety  of  this  species. 

Both  the  two  remaining  evergreen  species 
mentioned  belong  to  the  Mahoniaor  pinnate- 
leaved  section  of  the  Barberries.  The  well- 
known  Western  North  American  species — B. 
Aquifolium — is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
shrubs  ever  introduced.  It  is,  perhaT'S,  the 
best  covering  one  can  ^et  for  shaded  posi- 
rtons  under  trees.  It  will  not  thrive  under 
Beech,  but  under  Oak  or  Elm  or  trees  of 
similar  density  it  grows  well  when  once 
established.  It  flowers  in  March  and  April, 
and  its  erect,  densely-flowered  spikes  are 
followed  by  clusters  of  handsome  purple  fruit. 

B.  japonica  (or  Bealei)  requires  a  warm, 
sheltered  spot.  It  is  the  least  hardy  of  those 
here  mentioned,  but  is  a  striking  shrub  when 
seen  in  good  condition.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  hard,  leathery  texture  of  its  leaves,  which 
are  often  considerably  over  1  foot  long,  with 
about  nine  leaflets.  It  flowers  early — often 
in  February — producing  a  cluster  of  racemes 
at  the  end  of  each  shoot.  These  racemes  are 
4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  and  thickly  set 
with  rich  yellow  blossoms.  This  species  is 
to  be  seen  in  exceptionally  fine  condition  in 
the  gardens  about  Falmuuth. 

Turning  to  the  deciduous  specie."!,  one  finds 
that,  although  there  are  several  valuable 
shrubs  among  them,  they  do  not  occupy 
quite  so  high  a  place  among  their  class  as  tne 
evergreen  ones  do  in  theirs.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  species  among  them  is  more  beautiful 
than  the 

Common  Barberry  (B.  vulgaris)  seen  in  its 
best  forms.  It  is  found  wild  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Old  World,  and  varies  a  good  deal.  But  its 
long  strings  of  pendulous  racemes  hanging 
from  beneath  the  branches  are  always  very 
attractive  during  May,  and  the  shrub  is 
scarcely  less  so  in  early  autumn,  when  the 
flowers  have  been  succeeded  by  the  coral-red 
fruits.  There  are  varieties  also  with  red  and 
black  fruits.  The  most  noteworthy  of  all 
its  varieties,  however,  is  the  purple-leaved 
Barberry,  one  of  the  very  best  shruos  of  this 
colour  that  we  possess.  It  is  particularly 
ornamental  during  May  and  early  June, 
when  the  leaves  are  beautifully  tinged  with 
red,  and  before  they  have  acquired  the 
uniform  purple  colour  that  comes  later  in  the 
season.    In  the  same  section  is  the 

Chinese  Barberry  (B.  sinensis),  rather  like 
B.  vulgaris  in  general  character,  but  dwarfer 
and  denser  in  habit.  It  produces  a  remark- 
able profusion  of  pendulous  yellow  racemes 
about  the  middle  of  May.  This  shrub  may 
be  grown  in  places  where  the  common 
Barb'-rry  would  be  too  big. 

B.  Thunbergi  is  a  still  dwarfer  species  of 
close  very  compact  habit.    Its  flowers  are  not 


very  attractive,  but  they  are  succeeded  by 
charmingly-coloured  red  fruits,  and  the 
foliage  also  turns  a  beautiful  red  in  autumn. 

B.  buxifolia  (or  dulcis)  is  the  earliest  of 
these  deciduous  species  to  flower,  and  is 
usually  at  its  best  in  mid-April.  Throughout 
some  winters  it  retains  a  portion  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  small  and  without  teeth.  It  is  a 
pretty  shrub  when  in  bloom  and  worth 
growing  for  its  earliness. 

B.  aristata  is  a  Himalayan  species  which 
has  been  unduly  neglected.  A  well  and 
fully -grown  plant  is  probably  the  most 
imposing  of  all  the  Barberries.  Such  a 
specimen  will  be  10  feet  high,  and  15  feet  or 
more  in  width  Its  leaves  are  of  a  fine  deep 
green,  and  among  the  largest  of  the  deciduous 
species.  The  deep  yellow  flowers,  too,  are 
borne  in  longer  racemes  than  usual.  It  is 
particularly  to  be  recommended  as  a  lawn 
shrub,  with  plenty  of  space  for  its  develop- 
ment all  round.  W.  J.  Bban. 


A    SWEET    PEA    FARM. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  write  of  a  Sweet  Pea  farm  without  laying 
one's  self  open  tothe  chargeof  using  anextravagant 
term  ;  bat  so  rapid  has  been  the  progre«'8  in  the 
development  of  the  Stveet  Pea,  and  so  complete  is 
its  popularity,  that  to-day  such  a  title  savours 
act  of  extravagance,  but  passes  simply  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  From  the  few  mixed  colours  aud 
■imall  flowers,  with  which  everyone  was  content, 
a  marvellous  galaxy  of  varieties,  increased  in  size 
and  substance  of  petal,  improved  in  form  of  flower, 
and  beautified  by  the  introduciion  of  rich  and 
varied  shades  of  colouring  quite  new  amDng 
Sweet  Peas  has  been  evolved  by  the  labnurs  of 
the  hybridist  and  the  careful  selector.  F  )r  the 
inception,  and  iu  a  large  measure  the  continuance, 
of  this  work,  which  has  given  to  the  garden-loving 
public  varieties  of  a  favourite  fl  jwer  such  as  were 
beyond  all  expectations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  firm  of  Henry 
Eokford.whoseheadquarters  is  at  the  pleasant  old- 
world  villagR  of  Warn  in  Shropshire.  When  one 
sees,  as  at  Wem,  some  ten  acres  of  Sweet  Peas, 
grown  only  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  stocks, 
so  as  to  keep  them  true  and  pure,  one  realises 
what  a  valuable  part  the  Sweet  Pea  plays  in  the 
ga-dens  of  the  British  Isles.  The  seeds  for  sale 
are  grown  in  bulk  elsewhere.  And  what  a  lovely 
sight  it  is  to  see  ten  acres  planted  with  all  that  is 
best  and  brightest  among  the  Sweet  P^a  as  we 
know  it  to-d6.y.  All  are  in  rows,  some  100  yards 
long,  and  each  variety  is  kept  to  itself ;  there  may 
he  two  or  three  or  four  rows  of  one  sort  together. 
0  le  thus  gets  an  admirable  idea  of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  each  sort.  Tne  Sweet  Pea  is  a 
sweet-scented  annual,  and  the  flowers  of  ten  acres 
of  plants  fill  the  air  with  a  fragrance  that  is  pecu- 
liarly their  own. 

Some  of  thb  Bbst  Sweet  Peas. 

Some  sorts  there  are  which  stand  out  distinct 

from    their   fellows.      At   the    first   glance    you 

realise    their    value ;    the   colour  is    true    and 

distinct,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  vigorous  and 
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bold.  For  inetance,  among  so  very  many 
thousands  the  eye  at  once  rests  upon  the  rows  of 
the  new  scarlet  Q  leen  Alexandra,  the  nearest 
approach  to  true  scarlet  yet  to  be  found  amonj; 
Sweet  Peas.  It  is  a  purer  colour  than  Scarlet 
Gem  ;  the  flowers  possesn  the  great  advantage 
of  not  "  burning"  in  the  sun,  as  so  many  of  the 
red  varieties  aLd  those  of  so  called  orange  shades 
are  prone  to  d.-).  To  give  high  praise  to  Qieen 
Alexandra,  however,  is  not  to  disparage  Scarlet 
Gem,  which  was  a  great  advance  in  colour  on 
existing  varieties,  and  is  litt'e  inferior  to  the 
former.  The  variety  Henry  Eokfoid,  however, 
is  the  greatest  of  the  many  triumphs  of  this 
famous  firm  of  Sweet  Paa  growers.  It  has 
received  a  first-class  certificate  and  silver  medal 
from  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  and  an 
sward  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society — hall-marks  which  stamp  it  as  a  Sweet 
Pea  of  the  highest  merit.  Accurately  to  describe 
its  colour  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
judging  by  the  many  and  widely  differing  de- 
scriptions which  have  been  given.  In  most  of  the 
descriptions  orange  has  been  given  as  the  pre- 
vailing colour,  though  we  think  apricot  would  bi" 
much  nearer  the  mark.  However  much  ideas 
may  diffHr  as  to  the  correct  colouring  of  this 
Sweet  Pea,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to 
its  value.  It  is  totally  distinct  from  anything 
eloe,  and  quite  a  new  colour  break  among  Siveet 
Peas. 

Ir,  was  remarkable  at  the  recent  exhibition  of 
the  Nitional  Sweet  lea  Society  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hill  how  very  eisily  one  coulil 
pick  out  this  variety  from  the  di  z»ns  of  others 
even  at  a  glance.  Its  charming  shade  of  colour 
is  so  unlike  that  of  any  other  that  one  could  no' 
fail  to  distinguish  it  even  from  a  distance,  and 
this  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  a  great  many  of 
the  newer  varieties. 

King  E  Iward  VII.  has  firmly  established  itself 
as  the  finest  of  red  shades  of  colour  ;  it  is 
verv  showy,  with  flowers  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  Salopian,  although  the  flowers  of  the  latter 
are  of  a  similar  shade  of  colouring.  S  ilopian  is 
a  very  fine  Sweet  Pea  for  ordinary  garden  pur- 
poses, the  c  ilour  is  warm  and  rich,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
Cncrinea,  too,  is  a  favourite  variety,  its  rose- 
red  flowers  are  very  freely  borne.  Prince  Edward 
of  York  is  a  very  beautiful  Sweet  Pea  that  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  of  late,  although  very 
undeservedly.  It  made  a  grand  show  in  Mr. 
Eckford'a  trial  grounds  ;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  well  displayed,  the  standard  being  light  red 
snd'the  wings  magenta.  Oae  of  the  newer  Sweet 
Peas  which  will  undoubtedly  make  a  name  for  itself 
when  better  known,  »  flower  of  rich  indigo  blue 
colouring  is  Horace  Wright.  A  very  h»auiiful 
variety ,  also  quitenew,  is  ore  called  Agnes  Eckford , 
with  large  blush-coloured  flowers.  For  those  who 
like  bi-coloured  flowers.  Little  Dorrit,  with  rose- 
coloured  standard  and  cream  wings,  can  be 
strongly  recommended  ;  it  is  very  distinct  and 
showy.  Among  the  new  varieties  at  Eckford'a, 
which  are  not  yet  sent  out,  none  charmed  us 
more  than  Qaeen  of  Spain,  a  variety  which  was 
finely  shown  by  Mr.  Eckford  at  the  recent  Sweet 
Pea  Show.  The  flower  is  not  so  large  as  some, 
but  the  colour  association  is  very  pleasing,  and 
the  flowers  are  most  freely  produced.  The  buds 
are  fawn  coloured,  while  the  open  flower  is  tinged 
with  pink. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  good  things  that  are  to  be  seen  among 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  plants  in 
the  Wem  trial  grounds.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  work  of  selection  and  hybridisa- 
tion, which  is  carefully  and  syatematiciUy  carried 
out  here,  we  may  mention  that  some  three  or 
four  acres  are  planted  with  unnamed  seedlings 
alone.  There  are  some  magnificent  varieties 
among  these,  needless  to  say,  although  the  great 
msjority  of  them,  welcome  as  they  would  be  in 
any  ordinary  garden,  will  be  sacrificed,  because 
they  do  not  fulfil,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  ideal 
which  Mr.  Eckford  ever  keeps  in  mind.    Many  of 


these  seedlings  bad  unusually  large  flowers,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  near  future  a 
new  grandiflora  type  of  Sweet  Pea  will  be  on  the 
market. 

Hints  on  Cultivation. 
In  the  culiivalion  of  Sweet  Peas  one  is 
usually  advieed  to  sow  the  seeds  towards  the  end 
of  Mirch  out  of  doors  ;  of  course,  if  one  is  able 
to  eow  them  in  pots  under  glass  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  so  obtain  good  plants  for  planting  out 
by  early  April,  so  much  the  better,  but  then, 
comparatively  few  are  able  to  do  this.  We  were 
very  interested  to  learn  that  the  seeds  in  Mr. 
Ejkford's  trial  grounds  were  sown  in  the  middle 
of  February,  and  Mr.  Eokford  strongly  advises 
this  where  it  is  practicable.  In  emUl  gardens, 
and  especially  those  near  towns,  the  sparrows 
might  be  a  worse  nuisance  than  ever  if  one  had 
the  plants  through  the  soil  in  the  month  of 
March,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  they  can 
be  protected  from  birds,  sowing  the  seeds  in 
mid-February  is  strongly  to  be  recommended. 
The  plants  then  beccm'*  well  rooted  before  much 
(.op  growth  is  made,  and  so  have  every  chance  t.f 
making  a  better  growth  before  flowering  time 
By  sowing  early  a  much  stronger  plant  is 
obtained,  and  it  is  the  vigorous  plants,  of 
course,  that  always  flower  the  best.  0  le  word 
as  to  the  iirpirtance  of  thinning  out.  In  spite 
of  all  the  teochings  and  recommendations  as  to 
the  importauce  of  thinning  out  Sweet  Pea 
seedlings,  few  amateur  gardeners  do  so  ;  yet, 
were  they  only  to  see  the  difference  between 
plants  left,  sav,  6  inches  apart,  and  those  perhaps 
less  than  2  inches,  they  would  rec  ignise  that 
thinning  out  was  well  worth  while,  providing,  of 
course,  that  the  ground  had  been  properly 
prepared  beforehand. 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  30. — Hybridisation  and  Cross-breeding 
C onferenf-e,  9  p.m.  to  10  30  p.m.,  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hill. 

July  31  — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Exhi- 
bition of  Flowers  and  Fruit.  Conference  con- 
tinued. Horticultural  Club,  Dinner  to  the 
B'ifish  and  Foreign  D-legates  to  the  Conference, 
6  30  p  m..  Hotel  Windsor. 

Aueuet  1  — Conference  continued.  Chesterfield 
and  Bishop's  Scnrtford  Flower  Shows. 

August  2  —  Binquet  in  the  Great  Hall  in 
honour  of  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  Conference. 

August  6  —Wells,  Ilkeston,  Prescot,  Lichfield, 
Aiherstone,  Grantham,  and  Haddington  Flower 
Shows. 

August  8.— Dublin  Flower  Show. 

August  14. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 

Rose    exhibitor's    pemarlcable 

success. — At.  the  recent  show  al  UiV'-rotou 
of  the  N  irth  Lon'dale  Rose  Society,  Messrs. 
Alex.  D  ckson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards, 
County  Down,  entered  in  the  fourteen  open 
classes  for  Roses,  and  won  the  first  prizu 
in  thirteen  of  them.  They  were  first  for 
seventy -two  blooms  distinct,  sixteen  trebles 
distinct,  thirty -six  blooms  distinct,  twelve 
Teas  distinct,  twelve  blooms  of  any  light 
R  jse,  twelve  blooms  of  any  dark  Rose,  twelve 
nlooms  of  any  Tea,  and  for  twelve  new  Roses 
distinct.  They  also  had  the  best  Rose  in  the 
show,  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Hybrid  Tea, 
Tea,  and  seedling  ;  in  fact,  with  one  exception 
they  won  all  the  first  prizes  offered  in  the  open 
classes  for  Roses. 

Tlie   Royal  Botanic  Society.— We 

have  received  a  circular  signed  by  Messrs.  W 
Birker,  John  Coode  Adams,  Cecil  Rileigh,  and 
J.  S  Rubinstein  with  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society.   In  the  circular  oooura 


the  following  paragraph  :  "  The  reformers  among 
I  he  Fellows  feel  that  a  really  serious  attempt 
must  be  made  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to 
the  present  unsatisfactory  reyme,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  thes'Cieiy  the  council's 
nominees  for  the  council  will  be  i  pposed  at  the 
annual  meeting,  to  be  held  on  August  10  next  at 
one  o'clock.  Tne  reformers  are  absolutely  con- 
fident that  our  present  difficulties  are  due,  and 
due  solely,  to  want  of  pn  par  management,  and 
that  with  a  diff-rent  council,  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  policy,  our  society  can  within  the 
limits  defiaed  by  our  charter  be  made  highly 
prosperous.  They  have,  therefore,  recommended 
the  removal  of  five  members  of  the  council  and 
the  election  of  six  Fellows  pledged  to  reform. 
The  votes  of  the  Fellows  who  personally  attend 
the  meeting  on  August  10  next  will  alone 
count.  The  date,  which  is  a  most  inconvenient 
one,  was  fixed  by  the  charter  some  sixtj'-seven 
years  back,  and  it  is  one  of  our  many  grievances 
I  bat  the  council  have  never  attempted  to  have 
the  date  altered." 

MP.  T.   G.  Baker,  J.P.-Mr.    T.   G. 

B  >ker,  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bikers, 
L'mited,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  Wolver- 
hampton, has  been  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  Borough  of  Wolverhampton. 

National    Sweet    Pea    Society.— 

Some  fifty  meimbora  of  this  society  and  their 
friends  recently  visited  the  trial  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  at  Reading.  Messrs. 
Sutton  bad  a  magnificent-  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  to 
show  their  visitors,  comprising  the  best  of  the 
newer  sorts  as  well  as  most  of  the  older 
ones.  A  new  variety  called  Q  teen  of  the  Pinks, 
of  rich  salmon  pink  colouring,  was  much  admired. 
Messrs.  Sutton  entertained  the  company  to  lunch, 
and  afterwards  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Nitional 
Sweet  Pea  S  iciety's  trials  in  University  College 
Gardens.  The  plants  had  been  remarkably  well 
grown  by  Mr  Foster,  and  the  members  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  varieties  of  similar  colouring 
aide  by  side  and  of  fiading  out  those  which  are 
practicallv  identical.  Tea  was  taken  at  the 
college.  We  understand  that  the  society's  trials 
will  be  held  here  again  next  year. 

Primula  kewenslS.— The  occurrence  of 
thrum-eyed  Uowerson  piu-eyed  plants  of  Primula 
kewen'is,  as  described  in  The  Garden,  June  30, 
page  340  would  be  a  phenomenon  of  such  extra- 
ordinary interest  that  I  atked  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sods  to  let  me  examine  specimens,  and  they 
have  most  kindly  sent  me  a  number  of  in- 
florescences. In  appearance  the  flowers  differ  a 
good  deal,  some  having  no  anthers  visible  from 
the  outside,  while  in  others  the  ends  of  the 
anthers  project  above  the  stigma.  Such  flowers 
might  easily  be  taken  for  thrum-eyed  flowers. 
Cireful  examination,  however,  shows  that  all 
ibe  flowers  are  in  reality  of  the  long-styled  or 
pin-eyed  type.  In  all  cases  the  stamens  arise 
from  the  point  where  the  corolla  tube  is  con- 
stricted, and  the  styles  are  all  of  full  length. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  p'oportional  length 
of  the  staminal  filament°,  and  when  these  are 
slightly  longer  than  usual  the  anthers  are  pro- 
jecting, or  "exsert"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  In 
<ill  the  flowers  examined,  the  pollen  grains  are 
exceedingly  minute,  none  having  the  larger 
pollen  grains  characteristic  of  short-styled  forms 
in  Primula.  I  should  be  greatly  interested  to 
hear  of  a  genuine  case  of  the  association  of  pin 
and  thrum  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  but  so  far 
as  I  know  the  cases  hitherto  alleged  have,  when 
carefully  investigated,  been  usually  found  to  be, 
like  these,  pxamplesof  exsert  anthers  on  long-sty  led 
plants.  In  P.  sinensis  such  flowers  are  not  very 
rare,  and  in  some  strains  they  are  common. 
Confusion  is  also  sometimes  caused  by  an  abnormal 
shortening  of  the  style,  both  in  sinensis  and  in 
acaulis.  This  ia  frequent  in  the  earliest  flowera, 
but  the  position  of  the  anthers  and  the  micro- 
scopical characters  of  the  pollen  prove  that  suoh 
flowers  are  not  of  the  real  short-styled  type. — 
W.  Batbwn,  Cambridge, 
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"The  City  Beautiful."— The  recent 
conference  for  the  cult  of  the  beautiful  in 
industrial  centres,  held  in  Manchester,  proved  so 
successful  that  it  is  intended  to  hold  another 
next  year.  The  committee  have  not  yet  decided 
in  which  town  the  conference  will  meet.  The 
hon.  secretary,  the  Rev.  Canon  Morley  Stevenson 
of  the  Training  College,  Warrington,  would 
welcome  suggestions  on  this  point.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  change  the  title  of  the  conference  to 
that  of  "  The  City  Beautiful,"  which,  it  is 
thought,  will  embrace  the  work  of  all  societies 
concerned  in  the  betterment  and  beautifying  of 
our  towns. 

Schoolboys'  gardens.— Norwich  can 
boast  of  excellent  schoolboy  gardens.  The 
masters  and  boys  of  the  larger  elementary 
schools  have  entered  enthusiastically  into  the 
pastime  of  gardening.  At  Crook's  Place  School, 
where  Mr.  E  Peake — himself  an  ardent  botanist 
and  horticulturist — is  at  the  head,  a  flower  show 
was  held  a  few  days  ago,  and  very  creditable 
indeed  were  the  entries  that  Mr.  J.  Ward  and 
Mr.  H.  Perry,  the  judges,  had  placed  before 
them.  All  the  subjects  were  grown  at  the  boys' 
homes,  and  one  can  imagine  the  amount  of 
pleasure  and  interest  the  growing  of  these  must 
have  given. 

Mapguepite  Queen  Alexandpa.— 

This  Marguerite,  which  has  been  referred  to 
several  times  of  late  in  The  Garden,  has  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  become  very  popular. 
From  the  ordinary  single  Marguerite  it  differs  in 
many  of  the  flowers  having  a  crown-like  or 
Anemone-formed  centre.  Its  variability  in  this 
respect  is  very  noticeable,  for  a  few  of  the  flowers 
are  quite  single,  and  these  have  a  reddish  disc, 
which  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  purity  of  the 
florets.  The  majority  of  the  blooms  are,  however, 
of  the  above-mentioned  Anemone  character,  with 
occasionally  a  flower  which  may  be  described  as 
quite  double.  These  three  different  types  may  be 
met  with  at  times  on  the  same  plant.  It  was  dis- 
tributed, and  has  been  freely  exhibited,  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons  of  St.  Albans,  who  described  it 
as  having  originated  in  South  Africa.  Like  all 
Marguerites,  it  is  of  easy  propagation  and  culture, 
but  one  point  to  be  particularly  observed  is  that 
in  selecting  the  cuttings  good  strong  flowerless 
shoots  should  be  taken,  as  if  formed  of  the 
flowering  tips  they  will  continue  to  produce  buds 
and  never  form  shapely  plants.  For  propagating 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  back  the  old  plants  hard, 
and  when  the  young  shoots  then  pushed  out  are 
about  2  inches  long  they  make  the  best  of 
cuttings.  The  leaf -burrowing  grub  still  continues 
to  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  culture  of 
all  these  Marguerites,  and  the  only  way  to 
destroy  it  seems  to  be  by  giving  a  sharp  nip  with 
the  finger  and  thumb. — H.  P. 

Ppotection    of    wild     plants    in 

Devonshire,  —  In  Devonshire  the  United 
Devon  Association  has  so  roused  the  county  to 
the  sense  of  its  danger  in  loss  of  popularity,  if 
bereft  of  its  natural  beauty,  that  energetic  steps 
are  taken  to  preserve  the  Ferns  and  wild  flowers 
for  which  it  is  famous.  In  1902  the  Home 
Secretary  was  addressed  with  the  view  to  a  pre- 
paration of  a  bye-law  on  the  subject.  It  seemed 
difficult  to  frame  this  satisfactorily.  A  bye-law 
which  would  prevent  any  person  from  taking  one 
or  two  common  Ferns  or  plants  from  the  roadside 
for  his  own  use  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  be  inadmissible,  and  there 
are  grave  objections  against  any  bye-laws  that 
might  lead  to  the  punishment  of  young  children. 
So  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather  the  matter  stands  at 
present  thus — certain  bye-law«  of  protection  are 
permitted,  and  confined  to  particular  parishes  or 
parts  thereof,  and  indicated  locally  by  public 
notices.  No  one  can  possibly  object  to  an 
arrangement  such  as  this,  made  obviously  for  the 
general  good,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
other  counties  would  show  the  same  enthusiasm 
that  we  see  in  Devonshire  It  seems  strange  to 
come  home  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where 


these  things  are  so  easily  managed  and  so  entirely 
acquiesced  in  by  the  public,  and  to  hear  so  many 
difficulties  raised  in  Eagland.  Special  legisla- 
tion is  certainly  needed  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  county  councils  and  simplify  the  action  of 
the  Home  Secretary. — Frances  A.  Bardswbll. 
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A  GIANT  TREE  LUPINE. 

THINKING  it  may  interest  your 
readers  to  see  it,  I  enclose  a  photo- 
graph of  a  giant  tree  Lupine  growing 
in  our  South  Devon  garden  at  Brock- 
hurst,  Exmouth,  in  a  south-west 
border  corner.  There  is  a  wall  at 
right  angles  to  the  one  shown  in  the  picture 
almost  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  Lupine. 
The  plant  is  8  feet  in  height  and  19  feet  6  inches 
in  circumference.  I  also  send  a  specimen  of  one 
of  the  flower-heads.  It  has  continued  to  flower 
for  several  weeks,  and  is  a  perfect  blaze  of  golden 
yellow  in  the  sunshine.  The  picture  gives  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  its  beauty. 

Winifred  M.  Phuar. 


GENTIANELLA. 
Much  has  been  written  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  horticultural  journals  on  the  difficulties 
attending  the  cultivation  of  Geatiana  acaulis. 
These  difficulties,  it  appears  to  me,  are  more 
imaginary  than  real.  In  order  to  achieve  success 
in  the  cultivation 
of  this  charming 
alpine  plaot  four 
conditions  are 
necessary — asunny 
position,  good 
loam,  firm  plant- 
ing, and  moisture. 
For  the  benefit  of 
those  amateur  s  who 
may  have  failed  in 
its  culture,  I  will 
relate  my  experi- 
ence with  this 
plant,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of 
the  few  really  blue 
flowers  we  possess. 
Two  years  ago  I 
had  a  small  clump 
about  9  inches 
across,  which, 
though  it  grew 
vigorously, 
flowered  but 
sparsely.  In  Sep- 
tember I  dug  a 
trench  about  5  feet 
long,  1  foot  wide, 
ar.d  a  epic  deep,  in 
front  of  one  of  my 
herbaceous  bor- 
ders. I  then  got 
some  heavy  loa  ra 
from  a  neighbour- 
ing ploughed  field, 
mixed  some  gritty 
sand  and  leaf- 
mould  with  it,  and 
filled  in  the  trench 
with  the  compost, 
making  it  firm.  I 
next  pulled  the 
plant  to  pieces, 
making  thirty 
little  tufts  of  it, 
which  I  inserted 
very  firmly  in  the 
new  soil,  leaving 
5  inches  between 
the  tufts.  They 
soon  got  hold  of  the 


soil,  and  made  good  growth  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  but  did  not  fiower  the  following  spring,  nor 
did  I  expect  them  to  do.  I  have,  however,  been 
amply  rewarded  this  spring  for  the  little  trouble  I 
took,  for  they  have  bloomed  grandly.  On  a  sunny 
day  in  the  middle  of  May  I  counted  no  less  than 
ninety-one  expanded  blooms  on  this  small  patch. 
By  pulling  the  plant  to  pieces  in  September  I,  no 
doubt,  lost  a  year's  bloom.  I  should  advise  this 
operation  to  be  performed  just  after  the  flowering 
period  is  over  at  the  end  of  May.  The  plants 
will  then  have  the  summer  and  autumn  to  mature 
their  growth,  and  will  flower  the  following  spring. 
Roihamsted  Cottage,  Harp&nden.     J.  Hknshaw. 


THE  TWELVE  BEST  BROAD-LEAVED 

FLAG  IRISES. 
Nothing  has  been  more  beautiful  in  my  garden 
this  year  than  the  Flag  Irises,  and  I  feel  impelled 
to  write  a  note  anent  them  more  in  a  spirit  of 
enquiry  than  anything  else.  While  their  beauty 
is  fresh  in  everyone's  mind,  I  am  anxious  to  have 
the  opinions  of  those  who  grow  large  collections 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  twelve  best.  For  my 
own  part  I  place 

Dalmatica  Princess  Beatrice  first.  It  is  so 
lovely  that  I  feel  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  a 
plant  can  be.  The  flowers  are  of  the  largest  size 
and  finely  proportioned  ;  their  colouring  is  a 
shade  of  softest  lavender-blue,  the  falls  a  little 
deeper  than  the  standards.  It  is  a  strong,  tall 
grower,  with  stout  stems  and  fine  foliage. 

Albert  Victor  is  almost  as  beautiful,  and  is 
similar  in  growth  and  shape  of  flower  ;  it  belongs. 
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as  does  the  6r9t-mentioned,  to  the  pallida  eectioQ. 

The  flowers  are  enormous  and  produced  over  a 

long  period.     Id  this  variety  the  standards  are 

a    soft    full    blue, 

and  the  falls  a  rich 

lavender  Bhade.     I 

have  yet  to  see  two 

Irises  in  this  group 

that  will    surpass 

these,       both       of 

which,    it    should 

be    added,  are 

richly  fragrant.  Of 

the      copper     and 

orange  shades, 

Jacqiiiniana  is 
the  best  I  know. 
The  flowers  are  a 
blending  of  cop- 
pery crimson  and 
maroon  shades, 
and  it  is  a  tall 
grower. 

Maori  King, 
with  yellow 
standards  and  rich 
deep  brownish 
crimson  falls,  is  the 
best  I  have  seen 
of  this  colour,  and 
it  has  been  remark- 
ably fine  here  this 
seaBon. 

Gracchtis,  which 
I  suppose  nearly 
everyone  grows,  is 
clearly  inferior  to 
this  plant.  The 
rosy  lilac 

Qttten  of  May  is 
pretty,  but  I  want 
something  ot  this 
shade  in  a  laiger 
flower  if  it  ia  to  be 
found.  Oae  of  the 
finest  new  Flag 
Irises  I  have  ever 
seen  —  certainly 
the  largest  —  is  a 
new  species  sent 
me  by  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co.  of 
Colchester,  named 

Iris  Jnnonia.  — 
Reference  to  it  will 
befound  inLynch's 
"  Book  of  the  Iris," 
page  150,  where 
It  ia  described  as 
intermediate  be- 
tween pallida  and 
germanica.  Judg- 
ing from  the  flower 
and  thedescriplion 
of  the  plant,  this 
must  be  an  Iris  of 
the  first  import- 
ance from  a  gar- 
den point  of  view. 
"  A  new  ppeoies 
from  the  East," 
I  quote  from 
Messrs.  Wallace's 
list,  "  of  excep- 
tionally strong  growth,  spikes  4  feet  to  5  feet 
high,  bearing  massive  flowers,  the  falls  of  which 
are  violet-purple  and  drooping,  the  standards 
soft  blue." 

Blach  Prince  is  another  notable  Flag  Iris,  which 
certainly  deserved  the  award  of  merit  bestowed 
on  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  few 
years  since.  I  have  some  out  flowers  now  on  my 
table  and  they  are  most  beautiful,  though  small 
compared  to  most  others.  Here  the  standards 
are  deep  blue  and  the  falls  a  rich  velvety  blue- 
black  with  a  lovely  orange  beard.  Of  the  plioata 
(syn.  apbylla  of  gafdens)  section 


Mme  Chereau  is,  I  suppose,  still  the  best,  and 
of  the  an  oa  >a  section 

Mrs   Horace  Darwin  and 

Victorine  are  good  forms,  though  the  flowers  are 
rather  small.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
magnificent 

Iris  asiatica,  a  plant  of  great  vigour  and  easily 
grown.  It  has  clear  light  blue  standards  and 
deep  blue  falls.  The  flower  is  full  sized  and  of 
most  telling  effect  in  the  garden. 

My  idea  at  present  of  the  twelve  best  in  the 
several  sections  is  as  follows  :  Dalmatica  Princess 
Beatrice,  Albert  Victor,  Junonia,  Asiatica, 
pallida  dalmatica,  Jacquiniana,  Maori  King, 
Black  Prince,  Qaeen  of  May,  Mme.  Chereau, 
Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  and  variegata  aurea.  Will 
readers  please  criticise  this  list. 

The  Elms,  Kidderminster.       A.  R.  Goodwin. 
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THE  NEW  ANTIBBHINUM   OOTTAOB  MAID. 


THE    COMMON    SNAPDRAGON    AND 

ITS  VAKIETIES. 
Few  plants  vary  more  than  the  common  Snap- 
dragon (Antirrhinum  majus),  which  is  frequently 
found  growing  on  old  walls  in  this  country,  and 
for  beautiful  colouring  few  flowers  can  match  this 
popular  race  of  garden  plants.  By  sowing  at 
intervals  they  may  be  had  in  flower  for  the  whole  of 
the  season,  from  early  summer  to  late  autumn,  and 
!  they  are  greatly  appreciated  in  flower-beds  and 
!  borders  where  masses  are  most  effective.  For 
[  pot  culture  also  the  dwarfer  sorts  are  sometimes 
used  with  advantage,  as  they  are  neat  in  growth 
I  and  last  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  time. 
I  The  many  varieties  of  Snapdragon  in  cultivation 
j  fall  naturally  into  three  groups — tall,  medium, 
and  dwarf,  according  to  the  height  they  attain. 
The  taller  ones  reach  a  height  of  about  2  feet, 
and  sometime  more  in  rich  soil,  while  the  medium 
varieties  average  1  foot  or  15  inches.  Although 
shorter  in  stature  the  flowers  are  quite  as  large 
as  those  on  the  taller  plants.  In  the  dwarf 
section  the  stems  are  fhort  and  the  flowers  are 
thickly  crowded  together  in  short  racemes,  some- 
times not  more  than  6  inches  in  height  altogether. 
The  various  sorts  when  grown  together  hybridise 
very  freely,  and  seeds  saved  under  these  condi- 
tions produce  flowers  with  great  variety  of  form 
and  colour.  By  selection,  however,  a  number 
of  fixed  varieties  have  been  obtained  which  come 
true  to  colour  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  obtain  them  in  their  separate  colours, 
and  grown  in  this  way  they  are  most  charming 
and  tfifactive.  The  named  varieties  are  in- 
numerable, but  the  following  are  some  of  the 
best : 

Tall  Varieties  (Growing  about  2  feet  High). 

Queen  Victoria. — A  beautiful  giant  Snapdragon, 
bearing  flowers  of  large  size,  white  shaded  cream, 
with  lemon-eolourei  lip. 

Crimson  King  —Rich  dark  velvety  crimson 
flowers,  with  dark  foliage  and  stems. 

Oloriosa  — Very  showy,  deep  cherry-coloured 
flowers,  with  white  throat. 

Rose  Queen  —Large  flowers  of  a  delicate  shell 
rose- pink,  with  a  white  and  primrose  lip. 

Firefly. — Bright  yellow,  bronzy  crimson,  and 
white. 

Mikado. — Crimson  and  carmine  striped  on  a 
yellow  ground. 

tinowflake  — Pure  white. 

Vidcan  — Dirk  velvety  blood  red,  dark  stems. 

Yellow  King  — A  fine  yellow. 

Cottage-  Maid. — A  lovely  flower,  soft  pink  and 
yellow.  Snown  recently  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Rothes%y,  and  given  an  award  of  merit  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Medium  Varieties  (about  1  foot  High). 

Queen  of  the  North.— Formiog  symmetrical 
bushes  covered  with  large  white  flowers  well 
above  the  foliage. 

Black  Prince. — Very  handsome,  with  purplish 
foliage  and  stems,  and  dark  velvety  crimson 
flowers. 

Scarlet  King. — With  flowers  varying  in  colour 
from  velvety  blood  red  to  dark  scarlet. 

White  Queen  — Charming  little  bushes  with 
snowy  white  flowers  and  cinary-coloured  lip. 

Yellow  Qiieen.— With  large,  soft  primrose  and 
canary  yellow  flowers. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  bright  scarlet, 
orange  scarlet,  delicate  rose,  and  many  other 
shades. 

Dwarf  Vabietifs  (Growing  from  6  inches  to 
9  INCHES  High). 

Showy  plants  for  pots,  front  of  borders, 
edgings,  &o. 

White  Oem. — A  beautiful  little  bushy  plant, 
covered  with  snowy  white  flowers.  One  of  the 
choicest  of  the  dwarf  section  in  which  the 
following  colours  also  may  be  obtained :  Dirk 
velvety  blood  red,  brilliant  carmine,  yellow 
shaded  primrose,  pure  white,  and  many  other 
shades. 
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Cultivation. 
These  plants  are  of  easy  cultivation,  the  most 
suitable  soil  being  a  light,  rich  sandy  one.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  at  various  limes  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  When  the  seed  is  raised 
in  heat  in  March  and  the  seedlings  are  pricked 
off  into  boxes  and  grown  on  till  they  are  large 
enough  to  plant  out  in  May,  they  will  bloom 
profusely  during  the  summer  and  well  into  the 
autumn.  The  seeds  may  be  also  sown  outside  on 
a  warm  border  in  March  or  April.  These  seed- 
lings should  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  they  are 
sufficiently  developed,  and  afterwards  planted 
out  where  they  are  to  stand  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  appear.  For  flowering  in  the 
following  early  summer  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
July  or  August,  either  where  they  are  to  flower 
or  in  a  seed-bed,  transplanting  in  early  spring. 
By  means  of  successive  sowings  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  an  almost  uninterrupted  display  of  bloom 
from  June  until  the  frost  comes.  Snapdragons 
may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under 
a  hand-light  or  in  a  close  frame.  As  soon  as  they 
are  rooted  they  may  be  planted  out  in  a  cold 
frame  on  a  prepared  bed,  or  even  outside  on  a 
warm,  sheltered  border.  Perfect  drainage  is 
essential  to  these  plants,  and  they  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  growing  naturally  on  a  loose 
crumbling  old  brick  wall. 


ERYSIMUM  PEKOFSKIANUM. 
This  is  a  well  known  annual,  which,  if  sown 
thinly,  mostly  survives  to  a  second  year,  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  bright  orange- 
coloured  head"  are  very  showy.  It  is  like  a 
small  Orange  Wallflower. 

Highgate.  T.  J.  Weaver. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


VERONICA    HULKEANA. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  this  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  New  Zealand 
shrubby  Veronicas.  A  large  plant 
presents  a  lovely  sight  in  the  middle 
of  May.  Here  a  fine  specimen, 
trained  against  a  south-west  wall, 
nearly  6  feet  in  height  and  over  7  feet  across, 
was  with  its  branching  flower-shoots — many  of 
them  over  2  feet  in  length — a  cloud  of  pale 
lavender.  Old  plants  have  an  unsatisfactory  pre- 
disposition to  die  off  suddenly  without  apparent 
cause,  and  when  a  plant  flowers  profusely  it  is 
well  to  cut  the  flowering  shoots  when  they  reach 
perfection,  in  order  to  conserve  the  strength  of 
the  shrub.  The  character  for  tenderness  that  it 
has  acquired  is  doubtless  due  to  this  liability  to 
sudden  failure,  as  I  have  known  it  uninjured 
when  other  shrubby  Veronicas  have  been  injured 
by  the  frost.  It  i3  easly  raised  from  cuttings 
taken  off  with  a  heel  in  ihe  autumn. 

Kingswear.  8.  W.  Fitzhehbekt. 

ANOPTERIS  GLANDULOSA. 
This  beautiful  Tasmanian  shrub  is  rarely  met 
with  in  gardens,  but  is  certainly  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  spring  -  flowering  subjects.  Its 
cupped  flowers  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  Tree  (Clethra  arborea),  which 
are  produced  in  August,  but  are  far  larger,  being 
from  half  an  inch  lo  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  are  very  waxy  and  of  great  con- 
sistence. In  colour  they  are  ivory  white,  and 
borne  on  erect  terminal  racemes.  The  greatest 
objection  to  the  Aaopteris  is  its  slowness  of 
growth,  as  even  tiny  plants  a  few  inches  in  height 
often  bear  from  six  to  a  dozen  flower-racemes, 
and  for  years  scarcely  increase  appreciably  in 
siz3.  It  is  difficult  to  raise  from  cuttings,  and 
seeds  often  fail  to  germinate.  At  first  sight, 
when  in  flower,  it  would  appear  to  be  allied  to  the 


Fleris  or  Andromeda 
family,  but  is  really  a 
member  of  the  Saxi- 
frage order.  InTresco 
Abbey  Gardens  Mr. 
Dorrien  -  Smith  has 
a  splendid  specimen, 
about  10  feet  in 
height  and  as  much 
through,  which  in 
March  is  white  with 
flower.        S.  W.  F. 


SUTHERL4NDIA 

FRUTESCENS. 
This  handsome  South 
African  shrub,  known 
as  the  Cape  Bladder 
Senna,  has  been  a 
brilliant  object  for 
the  past  month,  being 
entirely  covered  with 
its  drooping  scarlet 
flowers,  which  are 
about  IJ  inches  in 
length  and  are  carried 
in  racemes  holding 
from  seven  to  ten 
blooms.  The  colour 
of  the  flowers  and  the 
pinnate  foliage  give 
it  at  first  sight  a  re- 
semblance to  Clian- 
thus  puoiceus.  The 
blossoms  are  followed 
by  bladder-like  seed- 
vessels.  It  appears 
to  be  fairly  hardy, 
as  a  plant  here  about 
3  feet  in  height  and 
of  the  same  diameter 
has  passed  through 
the  winter  unpro- 
tected  in  the  open. 

It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  will  flower  in  a 
year  from  seed-sowing.       S.  W.  Fitzhkrbert. 
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exhibit.  As  seen  on  both  occasions  the  flowers 
were  of  good  form,  size,  substance,  and  purity, 
and  Mr.  George  Paul  was  good  enough  to  inform 
me  that  its  behaviour  under  glass  was  such  that 
he  considered  it  surpassed  Niphetos.  In  the 
open  the  flowers  are  white  tinted  with  lemon, 
but  under  glass  they  lose  this  colour  and  become 
pure  white.  As  a  standard  out  of  doors  this 
j  Rose  is  seen  to  advantage  because  the  flowers 
Y  experience  is  that  this  Rose  has   are  of  drooping  habit,  a   habit  which  renders 
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a  future  before  it,  and  the 
accompanying  illustration  of  it 
growing  in  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Sons'  grounds  at  Hitchin 
shows  its  general  character. 
The  growth  is  strong,  at  least  it  is  with  me, 
and  the  flower  is  of  beautiful  form,  high 
centred,  and  the  colour  of  a  carmine  shade, 
with  a  suspicion  of  salmon.  It  is  flowering 
freely  with  me  on  a  dry  hilltop,  and  has 
received  no  special  attention.  E. 

JOTTINGS  ABOUT  ROSES. 
Tea  Rose  Elisa  Fugieb  —  On  page  311 
(Vol.  LXIX  ),  under  the  heading  of  '<  White 
Mar^ohal  Niel,"  it  is  stated  that  "  unquestion- 
ably Niphetos  is  still  our  bast  pure  white  indoor 
Rose."  While  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  this  asser- 
tion, I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  grow  Tea  Roses  under  glass  to  the 
merits  of  a  little  known  variety,  which  was  dis- 
tributed by  Bjunaire  in  1S91,  under  the  name 
which  heads  this  note.  To  many  it  would  seem, 
perhaps,  difficult  to  improve  upon  Niphetos  under 
glass,  but  this  variety,  which  is  a  seedling  from 
it,  has  certainly  proved  superior.  No  doubt 
those  rosarians  who  have  visited  the  last  two 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Temple  Shows  will 
have  noticed  a  fine  standard  plant  of  Elisa 
Fngier  in   Messrs.   Paul  and    Son's   (Cheshunt) 


Niphetos  quite  useless  as  a  dwarf  for  cultivation 
outside.  Elisa  Fngier  will  be  found  included 
in  most  English  Rose  lists,  and  should  be  given 
a  trial. 

NoBLLA  Nabonnand  (Hybrid  Tea). — This  is  a 
' '  great "  Rose  in  every  way,  and  one  that  has 
given  me  much  pleasure  for  several  years.  Bat  this 
season  it  has  really  surpassed  itself  in  beauty,  and 
its  effect  in  the  garden  has  been  gorgeous.  What 
a  poor  thing  the  much-vaunted  Crimson  Rambler 
is  beside  such  a  Rose  as  this  with  its  large, 
scented,  rich  rosy  crimson,  semi-double  blossoms 
with  their  gracefully  recurving  petals  !  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  such  a  grand  hardy  climber  should 
be  little  known  to  the  ordinary  public,  but  then 
it  takes  a  long  time  before  the  merits  of  a  Rose 
become  generally  known.  A  cross  between 
Reine  Marie  Henriette  and  Bardou  Job  it  far 
excels  both  parents  in  my  estimation.  In  com- 
parison with  the  first-named  it  is  far  brighter  in 
colouring,  and  does  not  fade  to  an  ugly  tint  when 
fully  expanded  as  does  this  variety,  also  it  has 
better  foliage  and  is  not  addicted  to  mildew. 
That  the  glowing  crimson  Birdou  Job  was  one 
of  the  parents  is  easily  discernible  because  some 
of  its  rich  colouring  has  been  imparted  to  the 
variety  under  notice.  Like  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  this  Rose  flowers  most  freely  during 
June  and  July,  and  again,  though  sparsely,  in 
the  autumn.  It  was  distributed  by  Messrs. 
P.  and  C.  Nabonnand  of  Golfe  Juan  in  1900. 
Bernaix's  Tea  Souvenir  de  Mme.  J.   Metral,  at 
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beat  a  poor,   dingy,   cirmina-ooloured    variety, 
may  well  be  superseded  by  Noella  Nabonnand. 

Some  Dwarf  Poltanthas. — It  appears  to  me 
that  much  £u88  has  been  made  over  Mme. 
Norbert  Levavasseur — the  cross  between  Crimson 
Rambler  and  Gloire  des  Polyantha — which  was 
described  by  the  raiser  as  being  simply  "  Crimson 
Rambler  nain."  Despite  the  fact  that  it  gained 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  floral  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  shown  in 
pots  from  under  glass  in  April,  1903,  and  has 
since  then  been  much  eulogised,  I  would  earnestly 
entreat  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  my 
notes  not  to  plant  it  in  their  gardens  before 
seeing  it  in  flower  in  the  open.  My  own  opinion 
of  this  variety  is  such  that  I  have  excluded  it 
from  my  garden  because  of  its  crude  colouring. 
Purplish  crimson  is  an  undesirable  colour  in  the 
garden,  and  this  is  really  the  colour  of  Mme.  N. 
Levavasseur  before  it  has  been  out  a 
few  hours.  A.  R    Goodwin. 

(To  he  continued  ) 


better  growth,  and  by  exposure  to  light  and  air 
to  become  ripened  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

Austrian  Briars. — Beyond  removing  the  dead, 
injured,  and  worn-out  shoots,  the  Austrian  Briars 
should  not  be  touched  at  all  with  the  knife. 

Scotch  Briars. — These  require  similar  treatment 
to  the  Austrian  Briars. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Briars. — The  Sweet  Briars  need 
no  spring  pruning  at  all ;  bat  in  July,  after 
flowering,  it  will  be  well  to  out  out  some  of  the 
older  shoots  where  crowded,  in  order  to  give  the 
younger  ones  a  chance  of  making  better  growth. 

Rugosa  or  Japanese  Roses. — This  hard)'  section 
requires  but  little  pruning.  Some  of  the  old 
and  crowded  shoots  should  be  entirely  removed, 
and  the  younger  growths  either  tied  in  or 
moderately  shortened. 

Pompon. — The  free-flowering  miniature  Pom- 
pon Roses  should  have  their  shoots  well  thinned 


out,  and  those  left  shortened  one- 
half  their  length. 

Banhaia. — The  pruning  of  this 
particular  class  of  Rose  difl'ers 
somewhat  from  that  of  nearly  all 
the  climbers  in  that  they  require 
but  little  thinning.  After  flower- 
ing, the  strong  shoots  of  the 
present  year's  growth  not  required 
to  furnish  the  plant  should  be 
removed,  and  the  rest  of  them  tied 
in  and  slightly  shortened.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cut  away 
the  twiggy  growths,  as  the  flowers 
are  borne  on  these  laterals. 

GaUica  or  French  Roses. — Only 
the  striped  varieties  in  this  class 
are  now  grown.  They  should  be 
well  thinned  out  to  prevent  their 
growths  becoming  crowded. 

Single-flowered  Roses — As  these 
belong  to  so  many  difiirent  sec- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  treatment  all  of  them 
require.  Those  of  vigorous 
growth  should  be  pruned  as 
advised  for  other  climbing  and 
pillar  Roses,  while  the  bush 
and  dwarf  varieties  should  be  only  thinned 
out,  and  the  points  of  the  remaining  shoots 
removed.  The  few  dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
bearing  single  flowers  should,  however,  be  rather 
severely  pruned. 

ROSES  FOR  MASSING. 
Whbn  one  speaks  of  Roses  for  massing,  those 
sorts  that  produce  a  showy  effect  when  planted 
in  a  group  are,  at  course,  intended.  The  list  of 
such  varieties  is  not  a  large  one  if  we  confine  our- 
selves only  to  those  that  are  as  beautiful  in 
autumn  as  they  are  in  summer.  The  exquisite 
refreshing  softness  of  a  large  plantation  of 
Camoens  is  to  me  far  more  enjoyable  than  a 
gorgeous  display  of  Crimson  Rambler.  But  this, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Those  individuals 
who  prefer  a  showy  mass  of   colour  would  find 


PRUNING  ROSES  AT  THIS 

SEASON. 
To  whatever  section  a  Rose  may 
belong,  if  it  be  grown  as  a  climber, 
or  as  an  arch  or  pillar,  it  will  not 
do  to  cut  it  back  hard,  or  it  will 
bear  bat  few  if  any  flowers.  But 
there  are  also  certain  other  Roses 
which,  although  not  of  extra  strong 
growth,  will  not  flower  satisfactorily 
if  cut  back  at  all  severely.  It  is 
by  cutting  away  the  flowering  wood 
of  such  sorts  that  the  greatest 
mistakes  in  pruning  usually  occur. 

Climbing,  Pillar,  and  other  strong- 
growing  Roses — In  the  spring  these 
need  very  little  attention  beyond 
securing  the  best  shoots  in  the 
positions  they  are  required  to 
occupy,  and  to  shorten  back  or 
remove  altogether  any  other  shoots 
which  may  not  be  required  at  all. 
Within  July,  however,  all  these 
strong  -  growing  Roses  should  be 
examined,  and  every  year  some  of 
the  shnots  which  have  flowered  be 
entirely  removed  and  the  best  of 
the  strong  young  growths  encour- 
aged to  take  their  place,  cut- 
ting out  altogether  those  not 
needed.  The  object  of  thinning 
out  the  shoots  that  have  flowered, 
and  tying  or  laying  in  the  strong 
young  shoots  of  the  current  year, 
is  to    enable   the   latter    to   make 


A  BED   or  ROSE  CAPTAIN   HAYWARD. 
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CramoiBie  Superieure  and  Fabvier  among  the 
Chinas,  Marquise  de  Salisbury  and  Griiss  an  Teplitz 
among  the  Hybrid  Teas,  Prinoeese  de  Sagan  from 
the  Tea-scented,  and  Gloire  de  Margottin  and 
Victor  Hugo  from  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  to  be 
the  best  for  brilliancy.  These  Roses  flower  well 
no  matter  how  hard  they  are  pruned.  I  think 
many  growers  spare  the  knife  too  much  with 
these  garden  Roses.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  those  shoots  that  spring  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  plant  produce  the  showiest  clusters. 

Of  the  lighter  red  shades,  Captain  Hayward, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Dr. 
Andry  are  good,  and  Longworth  Rambler  and 
Fellenberg,  although  inclined  to  ramble,  afford 
quite  a  brilliant  display.  Of  the  rich  pink  Roses 
we  have  a  beauty  in  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  but  its 
wonderful  freshness  in  the  early  summer  is  not 
maintained  in  autumn.  Mme.  Lambard,  always 
good,  and  one  of  the  hardiest  Teas  ;  Mme.  Abel 
Ohatenay,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  modern  Roses, 
and  as  fragrant  as  beautiful ;  Grace  Darling, 
Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg  (a 
splendid  variety),  Helen  Keller, 
Caroline  Testoul,  Mme.  Eug^ae 
Resal,  Gloire  des  Folyanthas,  the 
showiest  very  dwarf  Rose  we  have, 
and  Camoens,  one  of  the  grandest 
decorative  varieties  in  existence, 
are  worth  growing  if  room  can  be 
found  for  them. 

Of  the  lighter  pink  colours  good 
for  massing  Captain  Christy,  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  La  France, 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Sylph, 
and  Mme.  L.  Messimy  are  splendid. 
We  have  also  some  good  white, 
or  nearly  white,  Roses  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Perhaps  the 
best  are  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  White  Lady, 
Gloire  Lyoonaise,  Baronne  de 
Maynard,  Zephyr,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  White  Pet,  Anna 
Marie  de  Montravel,  and  Mme. 
E.  A.  Nolte. 

Rose  Frau  Karl  Druschki  is 
without  doubt  the  finest  white 
Rose  in  cultivation.  Some  time 
ago  I  remember  reading  in  The 
Garden  a  note  on  the  qualities 
of  Caroline  Testout,  but  the  subject 
of  this  note  is  quite  as  good  and 
showy.  Introduced  by  M  Peter 
Lambert  of  Germany  in  1900,  its 
parentage  is  given  as  MerveiUe  de 
Lyon  and  Caroline  Testout.  Sent 
nut  and  always  exhibited  as  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  it  appears  to 
me  to  more  closely  resemble  the 
Hybrid  Teas.  The  first  name, 
Schnee  Konigin  (or  Snow  Queen),  under  which  it 
was  first  exhibited  in  Germany,  is  a  much  more 
appropriate  name.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  grower, 
and  flowers  continuously  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn.  When  the  flowers  are  about  half 
expanded  the  broad  waxy  petals  give  it  a  charming 
appearance.  If  pruned  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  plenty  of  flowers  are  obtained, 
but  if  the  young  vigorous  shoots  are  pegged  down 
in  spring,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  quantity 
of  bloom  is  at  least  trebled,  and  this  is  not 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  individual  flowers, 
plenty  of  which  are  6  inches  across.  This  is  an 
excellent  Rose  for  forcing. 

Rjse  Captain  Hayward  is  one  of  the  earliest 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  to  flower.  As  shown  in 
the  illustration,  it  is  vigorous  and  very  free 
flowering.  The  colour  is  a  bright  crimson- 
carmine,  and  the  flower  is  sweetly  perfumed 
Still  occisionally  seen  on  the  show  boards  it  is 
essentially  a  garden  Rose,  and  is  excellent  for  mass- 
ing in  large  beds.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  for  forcing.  We  owe  its  introduction 
to  the  late  Mr.  Bennett  in  1893.  W.  B. 
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GROWING  PERSIAN  CYCLAMEN. 
AVING  read  for  some  time  the  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  growing 
of  Cyclamen  the  second  year,  I  am 
convinced  that  corms  after  eighteen 
months  old  are  by  far  the  best  for 
producing  the  largest  individual 
flowers  and  in  the  greatest  quantity.  By 
what  reasoning  can  it  be  proved  that  eighteen 
months'  old  corms  produce  the  best  results  ? 
After  blooming,  have  we  to  relegate  them 
to  the  rubbish  heap,  when  they  have  not 
at  least  arrived  at  what  I  call  middle  age? 
My  experience  is  that  Cyclamens  do  not 
begin  to  deteriorate  until  the  fourth  or  fifth 
season  is  passed.  1  have  at  various  times  seen 
plants  badly  treated.  In  the  spring  of  the  year, 
after  blooming,  I  have  seen  them  knocked  out 
of  their  pota  and  placed  outside  because  their 


PRIMULA  KEWENSIS. 
Your  correspondent,  A.  Daan,  page  135,  seems 
to  fear  that  seed  of  Primula  floribunda  may  be 
put  on  the  market  for  P.  kewensis.  Seed  of 
kewensis  is  ofifered  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  their 
seed  catalogue.  As  Messrs.  Veitch  were  the 
distributors  of  P.  kewensis  they  are  not  at 
all  likely  to  confound  the  two  kinds.  At  first 
this  Primula  would  appear  to  have  been  sterile, 
and  personally  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
good  seeds,  but  Messrs.  Veitch  with  their  wide 
experience  would  seem  to  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culty. H.  P. 


THUNBERGIA  MYSORENSIS. 
This  gorgeous  stove  climbing  plant,  recently 
given  an  award  of  merit  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  would  be  more  familiar  to  old-time  gardeners 
under  the  name  of  Hexacentris  mysorensis,  for 
though  botanists  now  regard  it  as  a  Thunbergia, 
the  older  name  is  still  in  general  use.     It  was 
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pots  and  the  room  were  required  in  the  frame, 
often  becoming  completely  dried  up.  And,  again, 
the  plants  are  sometimes  placed  on  hot  dry 
shelves  to  be,  as  the  gardener  calls  it,  dried  ofi'. 
No  wonder  plants  are  unsatisfactory.  Cyclamens 
should  produce  from  between  70  and  100  flowers 
the  second  year,  the  third  year  still  more, 
until  the  fourth  and  fifth  year.  I  am  sending 
you  three  photographs  of  Cyclamen,  second  year 
blooming.  The  seed  was  sown  on  August  2,  1902, 
and  the  photograph  taken  on  March  26,  1905. 
On  No.  1  group  there  are  over  200  fully  expanded 
blooms  ;  it  is  a  light  rose  in  jolour.  No.  2  has 
47  blooms.  No.  3  consists  of  four  pota — the  top 
one  has  52,  the  left  47,  the  bottom  72,  and  the 
right  163.  All  the  plants  on  No.  3  had  blooms 
picked  from  them  before  the  photographs  were 
taken.  I  have  still  the  same  plants,  and  shall 
bloom  them  another  season,  and  then  do  away 
with  them.  Now  these  plants  have  all  improved 
since  the  first   blooming  season.     I  have  about 


introduced  into  this  country  from  Mysore  a 
little  over  half  a  century  ago,  and  under  cultiva- 
tion it  forms  a  quick-growing  climber  that  will 
soon  cover  a  considerable  space  in  the  stove,  and, 
as  a  rule,  flowers  profusely.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  when  planted  out  rather  than  when 
confined  in  pots. 

The  flowers  are  widely  removed  in  general 
appearance  from  the  other  Thunbergias,  and 
borne  in  drooping  racemes,  each  flower  having 
a  rather  long  stalk  with  an  upright  curve, 
so  that  the  bloom  itself  is  nearly  erect.  In 
shape  the  flower  somewhat  suggests  a  large 
Snapdragon,  the  upper  lobe  forming  a  kind  of 
hood,  while  the  bottom  one  points  downwards, 
and  those  at  the  sides  stand  out  somewhat  stitSy. 
In  colour  these  lobes  are  bright  yellow  with  broad 
margins  of  scarlet,  the  tube  of  the  flower  being 
of  a  purplish  tint.  The  flowers  are  nearly  2  inches 
across,  so  as  may  be  readily  uoderstood  a 
specimen  when  laden  with   long  racemes  forms 


100  young  seedlings  in  3-inch  pots  coming  on  to  i  a  really  magnificent  feature.     It  may  often  be 
replace  their  parents.  P.  Clapham.      I  seen  in  flower  in  the  Palm  House  at  Kew. 

The  Gardens,  BrooMeigh,  Caiverley,  Leeds.  H.  P. 
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GARD8NING      FOR      BSGINN8RS. 


INCREASING    THE    PINK.— The 
Piuk    is  usually  iucreaaed   by   means   of 
eultings,  commonly  called  "  pipings."     Ii 
is  quiie  simple,  and  may  be  performed  as 
follows :    Cut  off  as  many   ehools  as  are 
required  from  the  parent  plant,  and  pre- 
pare each  one  by  cutting  it  through  immediately 
below  a  j  lint — that  is  to  say,  where  the  leaves 
clasp    the    stem — with    a    sharp    knife.      It    \i 
important  that  the  knifd  should  be  sharp,  other- 
wise the  cut  will  not  be  clean  and  the  tender 
shoot    may    be    bruised,    and    so    fail   to    root. 
Remove  the  two  lower  leaves,  and  the  cut- 
ting is  then  quite  ready  for  insertion  ;  .3  inches 
or  4  inches  is  a  suitable  length.     Although 
these  are  ommonly  termed  pipings,  the  true 
piping  is  slightly    different.     To  secure    it 
intact,  take  hold  of  the  shoot  with  the  left 
band,  holding  it  with  the  first  finger   and 
thumb,  and  then,  by  a  sharp  pull  upwards, 
you  get  the  piping  with  the  necessary  base 
j  )int  attached.     Tbese  pipings  can  be  taken 
very  quickly,  and  as  they  are  quite  ready  for 
insertion  they  can  be  prepared  very  easily. 
The  pipings  should  be  placed  in  eaady  soil 
either  in  a  frame  or  beneath  a  hand-light  in 
some  half-shady  spot ;  even  if  one  has  neither 
frame  nor  hand-light,  a  mike-shift  frame  can 
be  easily  improvised  by  using  a  bax  about 
1  foot  deep.     Place  some  rough  cinders  at  the 
bottom  of  this  for  drainage  ;  then  upon  them 
put  4  inches  of  sandy  soil,  making  it  fairly 
firm  and  level.     By  covering  the  box  with  a 
sheet  of  glass  you  have  a  very  useful  propa- 
gating frame.     The  pipings  should  be  dibbled 
in  this  sandy  soil,  making  them  firm   at  the 
base.     Shade  from  the  sun,  give  little  or  no 
water,  and  take  care  to  wipe  the  condensed 
moisture  from   the  glass  first  thing  in  the 
morning.     The  cuttings  will  root  in   a  few 
weeks,  and  the  glass  may  then  be  removed. 

Sfferences  to  Illustration. — A.  Old  plant  of 
Pink  :  a,  slips.  B  :  6,  straggling  tip  of  bark 
jast  cut  oflf ;  c,  hair-like  roots  will  come  from 
these  j  lints  ;  d,  depth  to  plant  the  cutting  ; 
e.topgrowth.  C.  Slip  taken  off  the  old  plant 
with  some  roots  :  /,  point  where  detached 
from  rootstock  ;  g,  adhering  roots  ;  h,  roots 
that  may  be  present  or  will  push  from  jiints 
of  stem  ;  i,  depth  to  insert  in  the  soil.  D.  A 
branchlet  of  Pink  showing  the  piping  proper  : 
i,  the  piping  (made  by  taking  the  shoot 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  at  the  point  I, 
and  pulling  it  sharply  out  of  its  socket.  Cut 
close  under  a  bottom  j  lint).  E  Pipings  in- 
serted. F.  Catting  from  relatively  long 
growth  :  o,  callus  and  roots  ;  p,  growths  that 
may  have  pushed  from  buds  below  ground  ; 
ij,  growths  springing  from  axils  of  the  leaves. 
G.  A  cutting  taken  from  bise  of  stem  :  s, 
callus  and  roots ;  t,  young  growth  pushing  below 
ground,  and  that  will  root  from  j  jint  of  issue. 
H.  Piping  proper  :  v,  callus  and  roots  ;  w,  stem 
of  plant ;  x,  shoots  pushing  from  axils  of  the 
leaves. 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

the  bark  may  remain  green  for  some  time,  there 
will  be  no  growth. 

A  Summer  Propagating  Bed. — Select  a  shady 
site  on  the  north  side  ot  a  wall  or  fence  6  feet 
high  or  so.  Oa  this  make  a  bed  of  sandy  loam 
and  leaf-mould  5  inches  to  6  inches  deep,  with 
a  layer  of  shirp  sand  on  the  top,  the  whole  to  be 
made  firm  and  well  watered.  We  usually  strike 
our  cuttings  under  hand-lights  or  small  frames, 
but  glass  in  any  form  will  do.  On  a  bed  of  this 
kind  pretty  well  all  kinds  of  evergreen  shrubs 


An  Item  in  Budding  Briars. — Buds  which 
remain  dormant  through  the  winter  make  the 
strongest  and  best  heads,  but  to  keep  them 
dormant  the  shoots  in  which  the  buds  are  inserted 
must  not  be  shortened  till  the  winter  is  past.  If 
the  shoots  are  shortened  at  budding  time  the 
buds  will  start  and  pjssibly  produce  a  poor  weak 
flower  ;  but  what  good  are  such  fijwers,  espe- 
cially when  we  know  they  are  discounting  the 
future  ?  Another  matter  is,  be  careful  in  ex- 
tracting the  wood  from  the  shield  of  bark  not  to 
remove  the  germ  or  centre  of  the  bud,  as,  though 


HOW   TO   INCREASE  THB  PINK  (BY   MBANS  OF   CDTTISG 
OB  PIPINGS). 

and  plants  may  be  rooted  if  good  cuttings 
4  inches  to  6  inches  long  can  be  obtained  and 
firmly  inserted.  It  is  best  not  to  crowd,  as  some 
of  the  cuttings  may  not  be  moved  as  soon  as 
rooted,  though,  of  course,  if  they  are  to  be  potted 
up  they  may  go  in  2  inches  apart  and  be  potted 
Its  soon  as  rooted.  The  bed  should  be  watered 
as  soon  as  made,  and  again  after  the  cuttings  are 
in.  Afterwards  keep  the  cuttings  reasonably 
moist,  but  the  needs  of  each  plant  will  be  studied 
in  the  matter  of  sprinkling  or  watering.  In 
preparing  the  cuttings  use  a  sharp  knife,  and 
cut  jast  beneath  a  joint  and  remove  the  bottom 
pair  of  leaves  ;  but  the  more  foliage  left  on  the 
cuttings,  provided  the  leaves  retain  their  fresh- 
ness, the  sooner  roots  will  form.  In  striking 
Roses  select  from  shoots  from  the  upper  part  ot 
the  bushes  when  possible  with  a  heel  of  older 


wood,   retaining  as    many    leaves    as    possible. 
The  frames  must  fit  close,  but  every  morning  lift 
off  the  tops  of  the  hand-lights  or  prop  up  the 
lights  if  small  frames  are   used,  and  leave  them 
open  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  close  immediately  the 
foliage  shows  signs  of  distress  by  willing.     This 
will     eflfectually     prevent     damping     o£f.      The 
cuttings    may    be    dewed     over    with    a     fine- 
rosed   pot    in    bright   weather   every   afternoon. 
There    is,    of     course,     need    for    judgment   to 
be    exercised    in    the    matter   of    sprinkling    or 
watering     and     ventilating,     but     the     latter 
process — at   the    beginning,    at    any    rate — 
should    take    place    early   in    the    morning. 
Fuchsias,    Myrtles,    Euonymus,    and   choice 
conifers  may  be  rooted  in  this  way,  but  all  the 
Geranium  family  will  do  better  without  glass 
covering,  standing  them  in  the  sunshine,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  moving  them  indoors 
they  are  usually  struck  in  pots  or  boxes. — H. 

Layering  Carnations.  —  The  simplest 
method  of  increasiiig  the  stock  of  any  par- 
ticular variety  of  Carnation  is  by  means  of 
layering.  As  we  have  on  other  occasions 
pointed  out,  the  best  way  of  obtaining  an 
abundance  of  flowers  is  to  grow  Carnations 
from  seed,  but  in  that  case  one  gets  a  certain 
percentage  of  single  flowers  and  all  sorts  of 
colours.  Although  theee  may  not  be  perfect 
flowers  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fancier 
or  exhibitor,  they  are,  nevertheless,  very 
beautiful  and  most  valuable  in  the  garden. 
However,  having  a  stock  of  Carnations,  the 
best  way,  as  we  have  said,  to  increase  these 
particular  sorts  is  by  means  of  layering.  All 
who  grow  Carnations  will  have  noticed  that 
during  the  summer,  while  the  flower-shoots 
were  forming,  a  number  of  the  growths  or 
shoots  developed  at  the  base  of  the  plant. 
The  term  "  layering"  is  used  to  indicate  the 
method  which  is  employed  to  make  these 
shoots  form  roots,  and  so  become  independent 
plants.  It  is  important  to  have  the  shoots 
layered  in  good  time — that  is  to  say,  by  the 
end  of  July  or  early  in  August,  so  that  they 
may  become  well  established  and  well  rooted 
before  the  winter  sets  in.  As  soon,  then,  as 
the  flowers  are  over,  which  will  be  about  the 
end  of  July,  a  number  of  these  shoots  at  the 
base  of  each  plant  should  be  selected  to  form 
layers.  Some  plants  produce  more  than 
others,  but  about  half-a-dozen  layers  can 
usually  be  taken  from  one  plant. 

To  Carry  Out  the  Work  of  Layering, 
remove  alt  the  leaves  on  that  portion  of  the 
stem  of  the  shoot  which  is  most  conveniently 
^  brought  to  the  ground,  roughly,  about  6  inches 
from  the  end.  Then,  when  all  the  shoots  have 
been  prepared  in  this  way,  with  a  sharp  pen- 
knife make  an  upward  cut  from  that  portion  of 
the  stem  whence  the  leaves  have  been  removed. 
This  cut  must  be  made  very  carefully,  otherwise 
one  is  liable  to  cut  the  shoot  right  through.  The 
longitudinal  cut  should  bs  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  stem.  Cut  into  the  latter  jast  below  a  joint, 
continuing  the  cut  upwards  for  about  1  inch,  so 
that  it  passes  through  the  joint.  Then,  either 
with  some  wooden  pegs  or  hairpins,  which  answer 
admirably,  peg  down  the  shoot  where  cut,  so 
tiiat  the  separated  piece,  which  is  called  the 
tongue,  is  pressed  away  from  the  other  portion  of 
>he  stem,  the  two  making  the  shape  of  the  letter 
V.  It  must  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  soil  by 
means  of  the  hairpin  or  peg.  It  is  important  that 
the  tongue  of  the  shoot  should  be  kept  open,  and, 
if  necessary,  this  should  be  done  by  means  of  the 
finger  while  the  shoot  is  being  pegged  down. 
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The  Accompanying  Illustration  gives  a  good 
idea  of  how  the  work  should  be  carried  out.  The 
hairpin  is  shown  pegging  down  the  shoot,  and 
the  tongue  is  also  shown  open.  While  the  shoots 
will  usually  root  in  the  ordinary  border  soil 
around  them,  if  this  is  loosened  with  a  handfork 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  pressed  into  it,  they 
will  do  so  much  more  readily  if  small  mounds  of 
light  sandy  soil  are    placed    round   about    the 


LAYBRING   THB  CARNATION. 

parent  plant  conveniently  for  the  layering.  Take 
care  that  the  shoot  is  covered  over  at  the  cut 
portion  ;  after  pBg£>ing  it  down  by  means  of 
the  hairpin  a  little  more  soil  should  be  used, 
8o  as  to  make  sure  that  it  is  properly  covered. 
It  will  be  found  convenient  first  to  select  the 
number  of  shoots  to  be  layered,  then  to  remove 
the  leaves  from  that  part  of  the  shoot  which  is 
to  be  pressed  into  the  soil,  afterwards  placing 
mounds  of  fresh  soil  where  wanted.  Then,  as 
each  shoot  is  slit,  it  should  be  layered.  The 
soil  should  be  moistened  through  a  rose  watering- 
can  whenever  it  appears  to  be  getting  dry,  and  a 
good  watering  should  be  given  immediately  after 
layering. 


next  stage  is  to  pot  them  ofiF  singly  into  small 
pots  either  in  autumn  or  in  early  spring.  When 
well  established  in  their  aowering  pote,  give  them 
weak  liquid  manure.  These  Calceolarias  want  a 
cool,  moist  atmosphere.  Green-fly  is  partial  to 
them,  and  for  this  vaporise  with  the  XL  All 
Vaporiser.  The  shrubby  Calceolarias  are  those 
used  so  much  for  bedding,  and  are  easily  grown. 
They  strike  easily  from  cuttings,  and  are  bright 
either  outdoors  or  in  the  green- 
house. Cuttings  put  in  a  cold 
frame  in  August  and  kept  close 
and  shaded  quickly  root.  Golden 
Gem  is  one  of  the  best  varieties. 

Camellia. — A  well-known 
greenhouse  plant ;  may  be  grown 
also  outdoors.  It  requires  much 
the  same  cultivation  as  the 
Azalea.  A  few  of  the  best  varie- 
ties are :  Alba  plena,  double 
white ;  Auguate  Delfosse,  rich 
carmine  ;  Bealii,  crimson  ;  eandi- 
diseima,  white ;  C.  H.  Hovey, 
deep  red  ;  Chandleri  elegans, 
rose ;  Comte  de  Gomez,  rose, 
marked  with  crimson  and  white  ; 
Comtesse  Lavinia  Maggi,  white 
with  carmine  stripes  ;  Donke- 
laarii,  crimson,  marbled  with 
white,  semi  -  double  ;  fimbriata, 
scarlet ;  Lady  Hume's  Blush, 
Mme.  Le  Bois,  carmine  ;  mathoti- 
ana,  crimson;  mathotiana  alba, 
pure  white  ;  ^aeen  of  Beauties,  pink  ;  Reine  des 
Roses,  rose  ;  reticulata,  rosy  red  ;  Roi  Leopold, 


deep  pink. 
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THE  GREENHOUSE. 
Calceolaria. — The  Calceolarias  of  gardens  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  groups— herbaceous 
and  shrubby.  The  former  are  invariably  raised 
from  seed,  and  when  the  flowering  season  is  over 
the  plants  are  thrown  away.  The  teed,  which 
should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  June,  is  so 
small  that  special  care  must  be  taken  in  sowing 
it.  A  good  plan  in  preparing  the  pots  or  pins 
for  the  seed  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  that  they 
are  thoroughly  clean  and  well  drained  with 
broken  crocks.  Then  mix  some  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand  well  together  and  pass  them  through  a 
sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  The 
rougher  portions  will  not  pass  through  a  sieve  of 
this  mesh,  and  should  be  laid  over  the  crocks  in 
the  pot  or  pan,  and  on  this  place  the  finer  soil, 
which  must  be  pressed  down  moderately  firm 
and  made  quite  level.  In  order  to  wet  the  soil 
previous  to  sowing  the  seed  the  pot  or  pan  should 
be  held  in  a  pail  of  water  almost  to  the  rim,  so 
that  the  water  will  enter  by  the  bottom  hole 
and  percolate  through  the  drainage  material  and 
the  soil.  While  the  surface  is  still  wet,  sprinkle 
the  seed  thinly  on  it  and  place  a  pane  of  glass 
over  the  pan,  which  must  be  placed  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  greenhouse.  Watering  should  be  done 
as  directed  for  the  first  moistening  of  the  soil. 
Under  these  conditions  the  young  plants  will 
soon  appear,  when  the  glass  covering  must  be 
removed.  When  well  above  ground,  the  pan 
should  be  placed  in  a  light  position,  but  shading 
from  sun  is  essential.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  can  be  conveniently  handled,  they  should 
be  pricked  off  into  pans  or  boxes,  which  must  be  i 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  sowing.     The  j 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

HEUCHERAS.— Until  within  the  last 
few  years  the  flowers  of  many  of 
the  species  being  inconspicuous,  the 
Heucheras  were  mostly  grown  as 
edging  plants,  the  foliage  of  some 
being  prettily  marked.  Since  the 
introduction  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  about  twenty 
years  ago,  a  number  of  seedling  forms  have  sprung 
up  with  such  beautiful  flowers  that  they  are  now 
valuable  decorative  plants.  One  sometimes  hears 
it  said  that  sanguinea  is  quite  the  best.  Many 
forms  of  sanguinea  have  been  raised  ;  these  vary 
slightly  in  colour  and  in  the  size  of  the  bells,  but 
I  doubt  if  the  colour  of  the  original  sanguinea 
has  ever  been  improved  upon.  If  planted  in 
small  groups  they  form  dense  masses  of  colour 
and  are  most  effective,  embracing  in  their  colour 
range  shades  of  white,  pink,  and  scarlet.  They 
are  also  invaluable  for  their  yield  of  cut  flowers. 
The  elegant  spikes  are  excellent  for  dinner-table 
arrangements,  and  I  would  advise  the  extended 
culture  of  these  pretty  flowers  for  cutting  pur- 
poses. I  consider  July  the  best  time  to  plant 
Heucheras,  the  flowers  are  by  this  time  fading. 
The  plants  may  be  lifted  and  divided  into  single 
crowns  and  planted  at  once  where  it  is  intended 
they  should  flower  next  season.  Choose  the 
strongest  crowns,  as  these  give  the  best  results, 
although  every  crown  having  a  few  leaves  will 
grow  whether  it  is  detached  with  a  piece  of  root 
or  not.  I  use  them  as  surface  plants  for  Rose- 
beds.  Just  lightly  fork  up  the  beds  and  incor- 
porate some  light,  hot-bed  manure,  and  plant  the 
cuttings  9  inches  apart.  This  is  done  annually 
in  July.  The  beds  are  sprinkled  with  water 
in  the  evenings  till  the  plants  start  into  growth. 
They  are  nicely  rooted  in  six  weeks,  and  cover 
the  surface  of  the  Rose-beds  with  foliage  the 
following  spring,  blooming  profusely.  The  effect 
is  pretty  among  the  early  Roses,  which  they  do 
not  appear  to  hurt  in  the  least ;  indeed,  the 
frequent  waterings  the  cuttings  receive  during 


July  and  August  are  beneficial  to  the  RoEes. 
The  forms  of  sanguinea  are  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  The  hybrids  of  the  brizoides  section 
are  too  tall  and  denee.  These  are  seen  at  their 
beet  planted  in  groups  in  the  borders. 

The  Best  Heucheras— Brizoides  is  a  fine 
hybrid,  it  forms  a  dense  mass  of  colour.  Gracil- 
lima,  flowers  bright  red,  panicles  2  feet  high. 
This  is  very  light  and  graceful  in  habit. 
Micrantha  and  its  variety  Rosea  are  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  pair,  producing  tall  spikes  with 
hundreds  of  minute  flowers.  Rosamund,  a  very 
strong  grower  of  the  micrantha  type,  is  one  of 
the  best.  It  makes  numerous  branching  spikes 
4  feet  high,  a  grand  inflorescence  of  coral  pink. 
Pluie  de  feu,  a  counterpart  of  Rosamund,  except 
in  colour,  which  is  a  deeper  pink.  Zibeliana  is 
a  pretty  hybrid  with  bright  pink  flowers. 
Whites  are  represented  by  alba,  a  free-flowering 
variety.  Profusion  is  desirable,  cream  coloured, 
a  good  companion  to  Rosamund,  being  similar  in 
habit.  Kilnfield  White  is  the  whitest  I  have 
seen.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  the  spike  is 
good. 

Layering  Carnations —Proceed  now  with 
the  layering  of  border  Carnations.  Loam  and 
leaf-mould  with  the  addition  of  plenty  of  sand 
make  a  suitable  compost  to  place  round  the 
plants  in  which  to  peg  the  layers.  Sprinkle  the 
layers  with  water  in  the  evening  till  they  are 
rooted.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwicic  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 


Seedling  Obchids.— The  raising  of  Orchids  from 
seed  IS  a  most  interesting  pursuit.     In  the  case  of 
Cypripediums  the  seed  germinates  freely  on  the 
surface  of  the  parent  plants,  and  seeds  sown  as  I 
advised    early    in    the  spring  have  germinated 
freely,  and  many  of  the  largest  seedlings  should 
now   be  pricked  off  and  potted  up  separately. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  advisable  to  get  in  a  stock 
of  seedling-pots  about  1  inch  in  diameter.     When 
potting   they   should    be   half  filled   with   small 
crocks,  and  then  filled  to  the  rim  with  equal  pro- 
portions of  chopped  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss  intermixed  freely  with  coarse  sand.     Press 
moderately  firm  and  make  a  hole  in  the  compost 
with  a  pointed  stick  ;  place  the  seedling  plant  in 
position  and  press  the  compost  against  the  roots 
and   the   base  of    the    plant  so  as  to    secure   it 
in    position.      Very    small  seedlings  should   be 
allowed   to   remain  in  the  pots  on  which  they 
were  raised  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  unless  they 
are  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  then  they  are  best 
pricked  off,  and  six  or  more  should   be  placed 
firmly   around    the    sides    of    the   seedling  pot. 
These  small  seedlings  require  a  hot,  shady  posi- 
tion, abundance  of  moisture  in   the  atmotphere, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  mot. 
Dendrobicms,  Cattlbtas,  L^has,  and  Epi- 
DEN  DRUMS  are  very  easily  raised  on  pots  of  oocoa- 
uut  fibre  or  peat  and  moss  chopped  up  finely  and 
pressed  very  firmly  in  the  pot.     The  compost  is 
then  saturated  and  a  little  of  the  seed  should  be 
distributed  over  the  surface.     They  should  then 
be  placed  in  a  propagating  frame  in  which  the 
temperature  can  be   kept  up  to    95°  until  the 
seed  has  germinated.     The  conditions  inside  the 
frame  must  be  very  hot  and  moist,  and  the  seed 
should   be  frequently  sprayed  with  a  very  fine 
sprayer.     When  germination  has  taken  place  and 
the  first  leaf  is  formed,  a  large  number  should  be 
pricked  off   into  small  pots    of    chopped  peat 
and  sphagnum,  mixed  together  with  coarse  sand, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  they  should 
be  transferred  into  single  pote.     This  operation 
should  be  performed  as  early  in   the  season  as 
possible,  so    that    the    young    plants    get    well 
established  before  the  winter.     The  plants  should 
be  kept  well  shaded,  but  to  get  the  best  results 
with  Orchid  seedlings  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
warm,  light  house  especially  for  them,  and  the 
nearer  the  plants  can  be  staged  (within  reason) 
to  the  ronf  glass  the  better.     A  steady  tempera- 
ture of  80»  by  day  and  75°  by  night  should  be 
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maintained,  and  they  require  plenty  of  moisture. 
The  growth  should  never  receive  a  check  in  any 
way.  The  cultivator  should  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  thrips  during  the  time  of  watering,  and 
as  soon  as  their  presence  is  detected  the  house 
should  be  fumigated,  or,  better  still,  use  XL  All 
every  third  week  or  so  to  prevent  their 
appearance.  W.  H.  Page. 

Ohardtvar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Qlos. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Orchard  Fruit —Now  that  the  more  pressing 
work  of  summer  pruning  has  received  attention, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  present  some- 
what quiet  period  to  go  over  the  trees,  the  interior 
of  which  were  thinned  of  spray  and  other  branches 
last  winter,  and  from  which  numerous  shoots  will 
have  grown.  These  should  be  cleanly  removed 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and,  if  it  be  done  now,  there  is 
less  risk  of  other  shoots  growing  from  their  base 
than  would  be  the  case  if  left  till  winter. 

The  Fig  Out  of  Doors. — With  the  warm 
weather  now  prevailing  the  fruits  will  be  ripen- 
ing, and  a  second  crop  may  be  secured  in  the 
most  favoured  districts.  These  should  be  well 
thinned  out,  leaving  only  the  largest  and  best- 
placed  ones,  checking  any  gross  growths,  and 
tying  in  or  nailing  only  those  for  which  there  is 
sufficient  room.  The  protection  of  ripening  fruit 
from  birds  and  the  gathering  of  each  kind  as  it 
ripens  will  require  timely  attention. 

Apricots  and  Peaches  now  ripening  should 
be  looked  over  daily,  and  all  ripe  fruits  gathered 
before  they  have  had  time  to  drop.  Much  care 
is  necessary  in  picking  the  fruits,  as  they  are 
easily  damaged.  The  fingers  should  be  placed 
well  round  the  fruit,  and  a  gentle  pressure  as 
near  the  footstalk  as  possible  will  cause  them  to 
drop  off  in  the  hand. 

Melons. — The  planting  of  Melons  for  a  late 
crop  should  be  no  longer  delayed,  as  by  the 
lime  they  are  matured  the  days  will  be  getting 
short  and  sun  heat  less  efifeclive.  Plants  that  are 
carrying  fruits  will  require  very  liberal  supplies 
of  water  at  this  season.  The  watering  of  the 
beds  should  be  thoroughly  done,  small  quantities 
frequenlly  afforded  doing  harm.  In  affording 
water  to  Melons,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let 
it  come  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  stem  at 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  nor  should  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  be  allowed  to  stagnate,  in  case 
canker  of  the  plant  should  set  in.  Remove  all 
superfluous  growths,  and  apply  a  light  mulch  or 
tcp  -  dressing.  The  plants  should  be  freely 
syringed,  except  when  in  flower  or  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening. 

CrcDMEERS  require  much  the  same  treatment 
as  advised  for  the  early  treatment  of  Melons.  The 
plants  now  in  bearing  should  have  all  exhausted 
growths  removed  once  a  week  and  fresh  growths 
laid  in,  stopping  all  secondary  growths  at  one 
leaf  beyond  the  fruit.  Afford  ample  supplies  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  never  allow  a  fruit  to 
hang  after  it  has  attained  sufficient  size.  Sacces- 
sional  plantings  should  be  made. 

Tomatoes  for  furnishing  late  crops  should  now 
be  planted  out  in  fruiting  pots  or  beds.  Those 
potted  now  should  continue  the  supply  till 
Christmas.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  CasUe  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Parsley  and  Chervil  — Preparations  should 
soon  be  made  for  the  principal  towing  of  Parsley 
for  winter  use.  Select  a  bite  on  a  warm  border 
if  possible.  Prepare  the  ground  well  by  trenching 
and  manuring,  for  though  Parsley  will  grow 
nearly  anywhere,  to  have  a  good  result  a  rich, 
well  -  tilled  soil  is  necessary,  and  the  crop  well 
repays  any  extra  labour  in  that  way.  Sow  thinly 
in  shallow  drills  1  foot  apart  ;  if  the  ground  is 
very  dry  it  is  a  good  plan  to  water  the  drills  before 
sowing.  Where  Parsley  does  well  it  makes  a 
nice  green  edging  to  beds  cropped  for  the  winter 
and  spring  with  Broccoli,  &c.  Afford  plenty  of 
soot  or  manure  water  to  plants  in  active  growth. 


If  flower-stems  appear  break  them  out  at  once  or 
the  plants  will  cease  to  yield  useful  leaves.  Make 
another  sowing  of  Chervil  for  autumn  use. 

Mint. — Where  Mint  is  in  much  demand  during 
the  winter  months  it  is  a  good  practice  to  strike  a 
number  of  cuttings  in  boxes  about  this  time  of 
the  year.  Prepare  suitable  sized  boxes,  fill 
with  ordinary  garden  soil  enriched  with  some 
spent  Mushroom  bed  material  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  little  sand.  Select  strong  shoots  of  Mint 
about  5  inches  or  6  inches  long,  cut  them  to  a 
bud,  take  off  the  bottom  leaves,  and  insert 
the  cuttings  firmly  in  the  box  about  2^  inches 
deep,  in  rows  .S  inches  or  4  inches  apart,  place 
the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  or  any  shady  place, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  in  two  or  three 
weeks'  time  they  will  be  well  rooted,  and  if  given 
care  and  attention  will  give  a  good  supply  for 
the  winter.  Stems  of  Mint,  when  just  coming 
into  flower,  can  be  cut  and  dried  also  for  winter 
use.  Summer  Savory,  Marjoram,  and  Sage  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  regards  drying. 
The  stems  must  be  cut  before  the  herbs  are  in 
full  flower. 

Beans. — Make  a  late  sowing  of  Dwarf  Beans 
on  a  warm  border  or  a  sheltered  place,  and  where 
it  will  be  possible  to  place  old  lights  over  them 
if  necessary  in  case  of  early  frosts.  If  the  ground 
is  very  dry,  give  a  good  watering  before  inserting 
the  seeds  thinly  in  rows  from  14  inches  to 
16  inches  apart.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  a  very  suit- 
able variety  for  this  sowing.  Keep  Runner  Beans 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  occasionally  with 
manure  water. 

Onions.  —  Autumn-sown  Onions  that  were 
transplanted  in  the  spring  will  soon  be  finishing, 
and  should  have  the  necks  twisted  to  check  the 
upward  flow  of  sap,  and  to  help  plump  up  the 
bulb  any  that  are  already  matured  should  be 
pulled  up  to  dry,  so  that  they  may  get  quite 
bard  before  being  stored.  Should  it  be  wet, 
place  them  under  cover  or  on  a  hurdle  raised  from 
the  ground — upon  which  has  been  placed  some 
wire-netting — to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air 
round  the  bulbs.  J.  Jaques. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford. 
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ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Anaweps.— TA<  Bdxtor  intends 
to  make  THE  OASDES  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  tDhat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  Kith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  &tie.  side 
of  the  paper  orUy,  and  addressed  to  the  Bditob  of  THE 
Qabden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  ony 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Violas  from  Seed  (C.  O.  P.). — The  seedlings 
are  too  small  at  present  to  transplant  into  the 
border  where  they  are  to  flower.  Tne  soil  there 
would  be  too  coarse  and  heavy  for  them  ;  in  fact, 
they  are  altogether  too  young  and  tender  to  be 
given  such  rough-and-ready  treatment.  As  soon 
as  they  are  so  large  that  you  can  conveniently 
transplant  them,  remove  them  either  into  boxes 
or  to  a  somewhat  shaded  border  prepared  for 
them,  planting  them  at  least  4  inches  apart. 
After  being  properly  drained,  using  some  rough 
turfy  soil  to  cover  the  drainage,  the  boxes  should 
be  filled  with  a  compost  of  leaf-soil  and  loam  in 
equal  parts,  passing  the  whole  through  a  coarse 
sieve.  If  you  plant  them  out  on  the  border,  the 
soil  must  be  well  broken  up  and  pulverised,  some 
leaf-soil  being  mixed  with  it.  Towards  the  end 
of  September  you  might  put  the  seedlings  in  their 


permanent  places,  especially  if,  as  you  say,  the 
position  is  a  sheltered  one  They  are  hardy 
enough,  so  far  as  danger  from  frost  is  concerned  ; 
it  is  the  wet  during  the  winter  that  often  causes 
them  to  die  off,  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
often  the  better  for  some  little  protection. 

PL.VNT3  UxiiKB  TREE  {M.  .V.)  — The  piece  of  ground 
which  you  have  to  deal  with,  cleared  from  a  shrubbery, 
and  overshadowed  by  a  Chestnut  tree,  the  soil  being  light, 
is  rather  an  unsatisfactory  one  in  which  to  grow  plants  so 
as  to  have  a  succession  of  bloom.  You  say  that  bulbs  do 
well  with  you.  Solomon's  Seal  would  probably  do  very 
well  in  such  a  position,  and  St.  John's  Wort,  too,  would 
thrive.  You  might  try  Japanese  Anemones,  which  would 
give  you  flowers  as  late  as  August.  Some  of  the  strong- 
growing  Lilies,  such  as  Lilium  tigrinum,  L.  croceum,  and 
L.  pardalinum,  would  probably  also  succeed. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Richardia  blliottiana  {M.  L.  G  ).  —  The 
yellow-flowered  Arum  with  spotted  leaves  is 
different  in  its  behaviour  from  the  common  white 
Arum  Lily.  Richardia  elliottiana,  the  yellow- 
flowered  kind,  naturally  flowers  about  the  month 
of  May,  and  by  the  end  of  August  the  plant 
usually  becomes  quite  dormant.  When  in  this 
condition  it  must  be  kept  dry.  After  being  kept 
dry  for  some  time  the  tubers  may  be  repotted  in 
December  or  January,  taking  care  that  they  are 
quite  shaken  clear  of  the  old  soil.  A  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  dried  cow  manure,  and  sand 
will  suit  them  well.  In  a  temperature  of  55°  to 
60"  the  plants  will  soon  start  into  growth,  and, 
of  course,  as  spring  advances  they  may  be  kept 
warmer. 

Plant  Unhealthy  {F.  Dayes). — Your  plant 
is  attacked  by  mealy  bug.  If  the  plant  is  badly 
infested  your  best  plan  will  probably  be  to  burn 
it,  because  once  this  pest  gets  firmly  established 
in  a  house  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  If, 
however,  many  plants  are  attacked  by  it  yon  can- 
not, of  cjurse,  throw  them  all  awav,  and  you 
must  take  measures  to  eradicite  it.  One  of  the 
best  remedies  is  Gishurst  Compound.  Ycu  should 
prepare  this  at  the  rate  of  8  z.  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  adding  sufficient  clay  to  give  it  the  con- 
sistency of  paint.  Yob  may  kill  them  by  using 
a  small  brush  dipped  in  paraffin.  This,  however, 
must  be  used  very  carefully  ;  the  least  touch  with 
the  paraffin  will  kill  them,  but  it  will  also  injure 
the  plant  unless  care  is  taken.  You  might 
remove  many  simply  with  a  brush  dipped  in  soft 
soapy  water  to  which  a  wineglassful  of  paraffin 
to  two  gallons  of  water  has  been  added.  It  is 
most  important  to  le  continually  on  the  look-out 
so  as  to  prevent  the  increase  of  this  pest.  Fumi- 
gating with  XL  All  insecticide  occasionally  is 
recommended. 

MAL5IAIS0N  Carnations  Dying  (J.  Bejistead).— We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  eelworms  are  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  with  your  Carnations,  or  possibly  it  may  be  wire- 
worms.  In  either  case  the  aifected  plants  should  be  at 
once  burned,  as  nothing  can  be  done  to  save  them.  If  you 
had  shaken  a  plant  out  of  the  soil  and  forwarded  it  we 
should  have  been  able  to  ascertain  for  certain  the 
cause  of  the  mischief.  Your  only  safeguard  will  be  to 
propagate  from  healthy  plants,  and  use  soil  from  a  diSerent 
source.  It  it  can  be  sterilised  before  ufing  so  much  the 
better. 

E.\isiSG  Double  Begonias  {Wm.  Edgimjton).  —  Fre- 
sumably  the  female  flowers  of  your  double  Begonias  were 
fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  single  varieties,  in  which  case 
the  proportion  of  double  flowers  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
sometimes,  as  happened  in  your  case,  there  are  none  at 
all.  As  a  thoroughly  double  male  bloom  produces  no 
pollen,  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  good  semi- 
double  flowers,  in  which  case  the  more  nearly  they 
approach  the  true  double,  consistent  with  their  yielding 
pollen,  so  much  more  is  the  likelihood  of  the  progeny 
bearing  double  flowers.  Sometimes  the  very  best  double 
varieties  will,  if  staived,  produce  a  few  semi-double  blooms 
with  a  little  pollen.  When  this  happens  it  is  particularly 
valuable  to  the  hybridiser,  as  the  largest  proportion  of 
perfect  blooms  can  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Even  in  the 
most  skilful  hands  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  lottery  in 
the  raising  of  double  Begonias  from  seed. 


ROSE     GARDEN. 

Propagating  Rose  "Sport"  {Rosarian,  Keith). 
Anna  Olivier  is,  like  many  of  the  Tea-scented 
Roses,  very  variable  in  colour,  and  the  richly 
hued  Lady  Roberts  and  the  lemon  -  coloured 
Mrs.  Stephen  Treseder  are  both  valuable  sports 
which   have  been    obtained  from  it.     It  would 
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certiainly  be  a  great  gain  were  you  BUCceBsful 
in  fixing  the  pport  produced  by  your  plant  if,  ap 
you  Bay,  the  colour  is  *'a  rich  pink  or  coral  red, 
nearly  approaching  Mrae.  Abel  Chatenay  in 
colour  "  The  beet  plan  for  you  to  purpue  would 
be  to  cut  off  the  shoot  which  has  produced  thip 
richly  tinted  blossom  and  bud  from  it.  With 
Tea-flcented  Roses  it  is  usually  advisable  not  to 
select  the  flattened,  pointed  buds  which  are  r  f  ten 
next  to  the  bloom,  but  in  this  cise  we  should 
insert  every  bud  on  the  shoot  in  the  hope  of  fixing 
the  sport.  The  use  of  highly  nitrogenised 
manures  in  the  cultivation  of  Rises  frequently 
renders  them  liable  to  colour  variation,  so  that 
you  must  not  be  disheartened  if  you  are  unpuc- 
oeseful  in  fixing  this  oport  at  the  first  attempt. 
The  exoerience  of  most  pf  ople  goes  to  show  that 
Lady  Roberts  is  extremely  variable  in  colour,  this 
being  no  doubt  partly  attributable  to  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.  In  this  respect  it  is  certainly 
much  more  reliable  under  glass. 

WlCHURAIANA       RoSES       ON       BbTAB       StOCKS 

{G.  H.  M.  K.). — You  can  most  certainly  bud 
any  of  these  lovely  Roses  upon  Bnar  stocks, 
and  the  taller  the  storks  the  more  eff^ctive  they 
will  be  when  planted  about  the  lawn.  Lidv 
Gay  makes  a  pplpn^id  weeper,  so  also  d'  ■ 
Alberic  Barbier,  Toe  Farquhar,  and  in  fact  all 
of  the  tribe,  even  the  type.  These  Roses  also 
strike  freely  from  cutting".  These,  if  planted 
in  isolated  positions  and  tied  to  6  feet  or  6  feet 
poles,  are  very  effective  when  they  partly  droop 
to  the  ground.  They  are  also  very  interesting 
when  creeping  over  heaps  of  logs  or  stones  or 
running  over  old  cankered  Apple  trees. 

Rose  Freak  {J.  E.  W.)  —It  Is  not  uDuaual  to  find  Rose 
blonme  h»vlii(t  armther  bloom  or  bu(i  in  the  centre.  Ic  is 
usually  caused  by  some  check  in  the  Rrowth,  but  there 
are  a  few  sorts  rather  nHdiftpd  to  ibi"  m«lf'>rmation. 

Good  Late-bloomino  Roses  {E  M.  3f ).— We  would 
suggest  Phartaaer  instead  "  f  Anna  Ollvie'  ;  Lady  Batter- 
sea  or  C -rallina  instead  of  Papa  G  mtier,  for  however 
lovely  this  R  'se  is,  it.  is  not  very  hardy  ;  and  Mme.  Ravary 
instead  of  Qie^n  Mab.  You  could  not  rio  better  than 
plant  GustBve  Rpfcis  and  Marquise  de  Saliabuiy,  as  they 
are  both  v^i^y  df'onratlvp. 

Stem  bobino  Grub  {R  H.  O)  —This  pest  is  the  larvae 
of  one 'f  'be  eaw-fll^-a.  The  female  deposits  the  egg^  In 
those  shootB  not  havinp:  a  flower-hud  or  that  has  not  yet 
formed  a  bu^^,  and  when  the  grub  hatches  out  it  com- 
mences to  bore  its  way  richt  down  the  shoot,  which  causes 
this  latter  to  wither  at  the  piint.  The  only  remedy  la  to 
prune  early,  so  that  the  shoots  form  buds  before  the  saw- 
fly  appears.  Some  seasons  are  worse  than  others  for  the 
pest,  and  it  is  especially  fond  of  certain  Roses,  such  as 
Clio,  which  prnd'^c  strnnc,  nnccnlent  erowths. 

Crimson  Rambler  Sporting  (W.  D.)— The  Mnorasyou 
sent  weie  ve-^y  pretty,  and  should  prrtve  useful,  althoueh 
they  somewhat  resemhle  another  rambler  named  Wedding 
BpIIs.  "We  should  advise  you  to  manure  your  plant  wf-U 
this  autumn,  and  do  not  prune  it  much  next  sp-^ing.  Tie 
UD  the  growths,  spreading  them  outward  a  little,  and  in 
Mty  and  early  June  give  some  liquid  manure.  If  the 
tniBses  fif  bloom  develop  well  next  y^'ar  you  8h"uld 
exhibit  them  before  the  Royal  H  Tticultural  Society,  who 
meet  every  other  Tuepdav  at  Vincent  Square,  Liindon. 
Y'lu  could  also  bud  pome  plants  this  summer  or  take  some 
cuttings  from  this  plant  in  the  autumn. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

Shkubs  not  Flowering  {F.  W  L  )  — Cuttingp 
of  the  Jat-mine  may  be  taken  durii"g  the  month 
of  Aaeust.  They  must  be  formed  oi  the  current 
season's  shoots,  cut  off  at  a  j  int  to  a  length  of 
4  inches  to  6  inches,  dibbled  firmly  into  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  frame  kf  pt  close  and 
shaded  from  the  sun.  Such  a  frame  is  available 
for  the  propagation  of  many  other  fhrubby 
plants  which  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  why  your  Honeysuckles  have 
not  flowered  since  the  first  eeapoo  after  planting, 
but  it  would  appear  to  us  that  they  are  not  in 
a  flourishing  state,  though  on  this  point  you  say 
nothing.  The  first  crop  of  flowers  would,  of 
course,  be  the  result  of  growth  made  the  previous 
year,  and  the  plants  have  apparantly  not  made 
satipfactory  growth  since.  This  may  be  owing  to 
their  being  planted  in  poor  or  unsuitable  soil, 
while  drought  at  the  roots  is  another  probable 
cause.  This  last  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
a  good  watering  oocasiooally,  but  if  the  roots  are 
in  poor  soil  the  only  way  to  put  matters  right  if 
to  take  out  the  soil  2  feet  deep  and  replace  it  by 


flome  suitable  compost,  say,  a  mixture  of  Ioam> 
leaf-mould,  and  well-decayed  minure.  Starvation 
%t  the  roots  is  a  frequent  cause  of  plants  on  walls 
failing  to  do  themselves  juatice. 

Removing  Branches  op  Cedrus  Libaki  (E.  M.  M.).— 
We  no  not  recommend  using  ihe  knife  at  all  upon  this 
tiesutiful  tree.  The  sLumed  appearance  of  the  lower 
branches  may  be  owing  to  insect  or  scale  which  Sf^metimes 
attacks  the  growths.  If  you  find  any,  give  them  a  good 
washing  with  Calvert's  carbolic  soap,  2ja.  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  appMefl  eld. 

Beech  {C-natavca  5arfdon).— The  enclosed  Beech  speci- 
men is  from  a  variety  of  the  common  Beech  called  Fagus 
syivatjca  var.  heterophylla.  The  long  narrow  leaves  are 
typical  of  the  variety,  the  shorter  and  broader  ones  are 
from  branches  inclined  to  revert  hack  to  the  type  F. 
sylvatica.  It  Is  a  common  thing  for  a  variety  of  leaves  to 
be  borne  on  this  particular  tree,  and  it  is  usual  to  remove 
these  sporting  branches  when  they  appear. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Peach  Leaves  Falling  [A.  D). — The  leaves 
you  send  look  as  though  the  tree  was  badly 
nourished.  We  should  advise  you  to  give  it 
further  food  than  it  gets  from  the  ordinary  border 
soil,  by  watering  with  liquid  f*irmyard  manure 
once  a  week  for  some  weeks.  Eren  if  the  tree 
had  not  actually  been  dry  at  the  roots,  the  lack 
r>f  nourishment  might  possibly  cause  some  of 
the  leaves  to  fall.  So  far  as  their  scorched 
appearance  is  corcemed,  this  is  not  due  to  aoy 
disease.  It  might  have  arisen  through  syringing 
the  tree  with  too  strong  an  insfcticide.  or 
t  brough  the  sun  scorching  the  leaves  in  the  morninp 
when  they  were  moist.  If  the  fruits  are  gathered 
we  should  advise  you  to  hoae  the  tree  thoroughly  ; 
'his,  together  with  several  applications  of  manure 
water,  will  probably  do  it  a  lot  t  f  good. 

Peach  Leaves  UNnBALTHY  (FT.  D) — Your 
Peach  tree  munt  be  in  a  very  bad  way,  judging  bj 
the  leaves  which  you  have  sent.  They  are 
attacked  by  thrips  and  red  spider,  two  very 
troublesome  insects,  and  they  are  also  badly 
-corched.  We  should  advise  you  first  of  all  to 
give  the  tree  a  thorough  hosing,  that,  is  providing 
your  fruit  is  gathered.  This  will  remove  a  lot  o' 
dirt  and  scorched  leaves,  and  possibly  some  of 
the  insects.  The  next  day  you  should  ayring^" 
the  tree  thoroughly  with  the  followintf  mixture  : 
Half  a  pound  flowers  of  sulphur  and  Itb.  fresh 
lime  boiled  in  two  gallons  of  water,  then  add 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap,  and  when 
4.11  is  well  mixed  add  two  more  gallons  of  water. 
Svringe  the  tree  with  this  mixture  every  other 
day  for  a  week,  and  if  the  following  week  you 
fumigate  the  bouse  with  the  XL  All  insecticide, 
and  keep  the  tree  well  hosed  during  the  remainder 
•  f  the  summer,  vou  will  find  that  it  will  be  in  a 
far  healthier  cordition  than  it  is  now. 

Blind  Strawberry  Runners  {E.  B.  A'.)— We  are 
afraid  that  if  y-ur  Strawberry  plants  are  blind  now  they 
will  be  blind  next  year  also.  At  any  rate,  the  prohabilit> 
iq  so  great  that  we  should  advise  you  to  pull  them  up. 
We  sh"uld  advise  you  also  not  to  rely  upon  runners  taken 
from  blind  plants,  for  they  themselves  are  often  defective 
in  the  same  wny. 

Strawberries  Mildewed  {Gardener,  Essex).  —  The 
foli«Be  and  small  fruits  i-f  Strawberrips  sent  are  a  mass  of 
mildew.  Are  your  plants  very  thick  ?  If  so,  thin  out,  and 
izive  a  dressing  of  some  reliable  ins'^cticide.  We  would 
not  propagate  from  these  plants.  You  would  do  well  to 
procure  a  clean  stock.  You  do  not  tell  ns  the  variety, 
ge  of  plants,  and  posi'ion  in  which   they   are  grown. 

Thopp  d^'flils  nr«  always  helpful. 

Cherries  Failing  (John  L.  Ekins).—We  think  the 
cause  of  your  Cheiriea  turnint;  yellow  like  those  sent  us  is 
owing  to  their  havingbeen  caught  by  the  late  frost.  This, 
we  know,  was  responsible  for  similar  damage  in  several 
giirdens  this  year.  Of  course  It  may  be  that  your  tree  has 
suffered  fmm  drought  at  the  roots.  The  soil  around  wall 
trees  very  often  is  quite  dry  when  that  in  the  open  border 
is  wet,  and  un'ess  they  are  frequently  watered  during  the 
spring  and  summer  the  young  fruits  are  liable  to  fall.  If, 
however,  you  have  attended  to  the  watering  properly,  no 
d'mbt  tbp  frost,  wns  reononsihle, 

Madrebfiild  Court  Grapes  Diseased  (J.  S.  B  ).— 
From  yt>ur  detailed  and  clear  statement  of  the  treatment 
of  your  Mad'-esfleld  Court  Vines,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  berries  has  been 
the  dlicon'inuance  of  the  little  artificial  warmth  in  the 
pipes  too  soon  after  the  setting  of  the  berries.  If  you  had 
continued  the  same  warmf  h  nntil  stoning  had  taken  place) 
with  a  freer  admittance  of  air,  all,  we  think,  would  have 
gone  well  with  your  Grapes.  The  foliage  Is  perfectly 
healthy,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  healthy  berriei 
OD  the  bunch  of  Grapes  sent,  if  given  a  little  warmth 
Id  the  pipes  and  a  freer  ventilatioQ  during  the  day,  and  a 


small  chink  of  front  and  back  air  left  on  all  night,  we 
hope  and  believe  your  crop  will  yet  be  saved.  Do  not  use 
manure  water  again  until  the  mischief  has  disappeared. 
Cut  away  the  diseased  berriei  as  they  appear. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

History  of  Holland  House  (5.  »r.).— The  most  com- 
preht-nstve  hist<ry"f  Holland  Huuse  yet  published  is  by 
the  Princess  Marie  Liechtenstein,  wi»b  numerous  illuatra- 
tinns  ;  2  vols.  (M'-croillan  and  Co  ,  1874). 

Young  Gardener  {Shellait)—^e  should  hesitate  to 
take  au  improver  with  such  a  >hort  experience.  So  much 
depends  upou  the  man,  the  size  of  the  garden,  and  the 
work  he  will  have  to  undertake.  There  is  no  rule,  but  we 
should  consider  flffeen  months'  experience  not  sufficient. 

Plant  Bug  (S.  G.  fJ).— The  plant  bug  found  on  your 
Romneya  Coulteri  is  Calocorls  bipuncrata,  a  common 
insect,  which  proves  to  he  a  pest  on  various  plants.  As 
regards  destroying  it,  the  best  way  is  to  shake  the  plant 
over  an  open  «mbrella,  or  a  board  or  sheet  of  metal  which 
has  been  recently  tarred  or  painted  so  as  to  be  sticky 
enoucrh  to  hold  the  insects  when  they  fall  upon  it.  A.%  far 
as  I  know  few  experiments  have  been  made  in  destroying 
plant  bugs,  and  any  suggestions  that  you  could  make  on 
this  point  would  be  very  interesting  — G.  S.  S. 

Marguerite  DAiST-FLr  {Doctors'  Commons).— We  are 
afraid  >ou  can  do  nothing  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  which 
sometimes  plays  sad  havoc  among  Marguerites  and 
Chrysanthemums,  except  to  remove  the  leaves  which  are 
worst  sffec'ed,  or,  ff  the  leaves  are  not  badly  attacked,  by 
pinching  the  leaf  just  where  the  grub  is.  When  plants 
are  crowded  together  in  a  small  space  they  seem  more 
liable  to  the  attack  rf  this  grub  than  when  tlipy  are  given 
plenty  ff  room  in  which  to  grow,  and  so  develop  healthy, 
vignr'-us  leaves,  better  able  to  withstand  the  attacks. 

Bust  (Doctors'  Commons)  —The  term  rust  is  applied  to 
varliUB  fungi  which  a'tack  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  we 
fail  to  find  any  trace  of  such  on  the  small  sppdmens  sent. 
Thrips,  however,  appear  to  have  damaged  the  leaves  con- 
Biderably,  and  if  these  pests  get  on  thp  Ffirns  ^hey  are 
difficult  to  dislodge.  Vapourising  with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser 
will  kill  the  thrips,  and  Bvringtne  night  and  morning  in 
hot  weather  will  be  beneficial.  Thoueh  the  Mane'tia  will 
stand  out  of  doors  during  the  summer,  a  direct  draught 
snch  as  that  indicatert  hv  you  Is  nor  heneflc'al  to  it. 

Obtaining  Insectioidfs  (R.  H.  B  >,— While  we  should 
cprtainly  fav^u'-  the  uoe  by  ynu.  for  the  sake  of  safety,  of 
dnly  preparpd  insecticides  as  rffered  by  vendors  of  these 
things,  you  mav,  if  prff-rred,  no  doubt  obtain  the  ingre- 
Hienta  you  rpqnire  from  a  whnleanle  cbpmi"t.  snch  ag 
WaPer  Vosb  nnd  C\,  Cirlton  Chpmical  Works.  Millwall, 
London.  E.  You  will  no  d*^ubt  h«ve  to  sa'isfv  the  firm 
that  yr-u  require  poisons  for  purely  hortlcnUural  purposes. 
With  many  of  these  insecticides  or  fnneicPe«,  apart  from 
their  daneerouB  nature  as  poison",  a  ffood  dpal  of  special 
care  is  needed  in  preparing  or  usine  them  because  of  their 
bnrnlrg  or  c  Tros'vp  qualifies  We  shou'd  always  prefer 
to  p'Tcha^e  tbpm  op*-ci  'My  rrpporpfl  for  use. 

WORMS  IN  Pot  Plants  {R.  P  K  ).— The  simplest  way  to 
remove  worms  from  pot  plants  is  to  make  up  a  gallon  or 
two  of  strong  soot  or  lime  water.  D'asolve  a  pound  of 
either  in  two  eallons  of  water,  stir  It  frequently,  and  then 
let  it  settle  when  quite  dissolved.  After  twenty-f^ur 
hours  waterthe  plants  with  the  clpa**  llqnid  Two  or  three 
nnfh  waterings  at  intervals  of  two  davs  uau'iUy  suffices  to 
kill  the  W'lrms  ;  you  could  also  turn  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots  if  they  be  small,  and  pirk  out  some  of  the  worms. 
The  worst  resnlt  of  worm  action  In  pots  is  that  thpy  so 
hurrow  the  soil  as  to  allow  the  water  to  ru«h  through  the 
halls  of  roots  without  properlv  moistening  them.  A^  to 
destroying  Insects  or  etrtrs,  no  plan  is  better  than  "llowing 
•he  soil  to  be  well  sera*  ched  over  by  chickens  or  wild  birds. 
Orberwise  it  can  be  bsk^d,  a  omnll  portion  at  a  time,  in  an 
nvpn  nn  tn  a  temrprntnre  '^f  200**. 

BAUHINIA  and  Ceanothus  (Crai/1.— The  Baubinlas  all 
require  sttve  treatment  ;  some  are  shrubs,  others  are 
climber*  and  require  plenty  of  room.  They  ftncceed  well 
in  a  m'xture  of  loam,  ppat,  and  sand,  with  good  drainage 
••nd  firm  tiottinjr,  Thpy  may  be  nropasated  by  means  of 
cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood.  Few  of  the  species  flower 
well  in  this  country.  Ceanothtis  dlvaricatus  Is  a  hardy 
shrub,  but  thrives  best  in  sheltered  positions  planted  in 
almost  any  soil,  provided  that  *hp  drainage  is  trond.  In  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country  it  does  well  in  the  open,  but 
further  north  has  to  be  trrown  ngainst  a  wall  in  order  that 
it  may  be  safo  from  the  spring  frosts.  Among  other 
shrubs  in  a  sheltered  border  open  to  the  8ou»h  it  may  be 
grown  *ff''ctlvely.  Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings, 
which  should  he  inserted  in  sandy  soil  In  a  cold  frame  in 
the  autumn,  or  by  layers,  which  Is  the  readiest  form  of 
obtnirirestronfl'  ninnts  qnirkly. 

Practice  of  Hybridising  {S.  C).  —  The  practice  of 
hyhridi-'ing  varips  somewhat  in  filfferent  plants,  thoueh 
the  principle  remains  the  same.  It  is  important  to  take 
care  that  the  flower  does  not  ge*"  fertilised  with  its  own 
pollpu  or  that  of  any  neighbourine  plant.  Generally 
speaking  it  Is  necessary  to  remove  the  stamens  from  the 
flower  in  order  to  prevpnt  self -fertilisation,  and  in  some 
classes  of  plants  this  must  he  d^^ne  before  the  flowers  open. 
As  a  gond  example  of  a  flower  that  posspsaes  no  abnormal 
features  we  may  take  a  Fuchsia  bloom  which,  when  first 
expanded,  phows  no  signs  of  pollen  on  the  staTuens,  while 
the  point  of  the  stirma  is  ^m-^oth  and  firm.  Then  In  a  day 
or  two  the  stamens  commence  to  discharge  nollen,  and  the 
point  of  the  stigma  hecomps  covered  with  a  e'utinous 
matter  towhich  even  the  tinier*  grain  of  pollen  will  adhere. 
This  is  finally  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  stitrma,  and 
thus  completes  the  act  of  fertilisation.  The  flower  should 
certainly  be  protected  from  insects  directly  it  opens,  in 
order  to  ^ard  against  the  possible  fertilist^tiop  thereby, 
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Potato  Tumour  (Fell  Gr«n).— Your  Potatoes,  it  is 
evident,  j'ldcipg  by  the  simple  sent,  are  spverely  affected 
with  what  is  known  as  PoTato  tumonr.  It  ti  simllsr  to 
what  is  sometimes  seen  on  Beet  in  the  f  rm  of  irregular 
strange-lookinir  black  swellintrs  or  eruptions.  Dp.  M. 
C  lok*'  gives  to  the  di«ea<»e  the  name  of  <E  'omyce«  loproldes. 
The  disease  first  made  its  appearance  here  in  1901,  and  Ip 
supposed  to  have  heen  imported  from  the  CoDtinent  S  - 
far  no  remedv  has  been  found.  All  tubers  so  affected 
when  lifted  shonld  he  either  buried  deep  or  burnt,  or 
othorwise  th^y  will  snread  the  fungus  another  year.  The 
ground  should  in  October  have  a  dressing  of  ga«-llme, 
one  bushel  to  the  rod.  No  Potatoes  or  roots  should  be 
grown  on  the  ground  for  several  years  ;  but  greens,  Peas, 
Beanp,  or  such  other  crops  may  be. 

Diseased  Potato  Haulm  (F.  0)— The  sample  of 
Potato  ieafagfi  se>t  evidences  the  presence,  in  a  bad  at  ate,  of 
rust,  so-called,  though  really  a  form  of  fungoid  disease. 
How  it  originated  or  whence  its  source,  none  can  tell,  but 
it  is  assumed  to  b"  propagated  by  resting  spores  in  or  on 
the  seed  tubers.  The  best  course  seems  to  be  digging  the 
Pofaro  plants  upas  fast  as  the  tubers  can  be  consumed, 
and  in  doing  so  not  to  cast  the  hnulm  about  on  th" 
ground,  but  to  carry  tt  carefully  away  and  bum  It.  If 
shaken,  spores  may  be  liberated  and  Infect  other  Potat.o 
breadths.  There  is  no  remedy  evidently  in  the  shape  of 
dressing.  The  ground  in  which  the  crop  is  growing  should 
have  a  gnoi  limine  as  soon  a«  cleared,  and  then  he  planted 
with  some  member  of  the  Cabbage  tribe.  Horae-srrown 
seed  potatoes,  especially  In  light  anils,  are  not  only  of 
we-ker  erowth  than  are  northern  stocks,  but  are  the  more 
susceptible  to  this  attack  of  rust. 

Names  of  Plants.— G?o.  TTa'Arer— Unfortunately,  we 
did  not  recognise  the  Rise.  If  you  could  send  a  shoot 
bearing  several  b'0">m8,  so  as  to  let  us  see  the  true 
charac  er  of  the  variPty.  we  could  probably  t«>ll  you  its 

nnm*>. M    R    K  —1,  M<irle  van  Houtte  ;  2.  L'Ideal  ;  3, 

F  Krueer  ;  4,  Comtesse  R.  dn  Pare;  5,  a  worthless  sort, 
which  doubtless  always  prod"ce8  th^s**  malformed  bioom», 
variety  not  reroKniied  ;  6,  Mme.  G  Luizet ;  7.  Duke  of 
Edinburgh;  8.  Celine  Forestier ;  9,  Marie  Baumann  ;   in 

Climbing  Devoniennis  ;   11.  Miri-hal  Valllant. Gen    B 

— Dmhie   Snepzewort  (Achillea  Ptarraica  fl  -pi.) Mrs 

Alma  Baiter— Carduus  nutans  var.  albu",  a  kno'»n  plant, 

but  not  common. A.   M.    B  — The  Rose  Is   Fortune's 

Y-llow  ;  the  Irises  are  all  varieties  of  the  English  Iri^  (I 
xiDhioidec).  but  the  flowers  were  too  withered  to  name 
with  any  confidence.    The  white  one  Is  probably  Mon* 

B'anc H.     A  — 1,    C^mpmnla    persirif.Ila    alba ;    2 

Campanula  latifolia   alba;    3,   Cotyled -n   Semennvil  ;   4, 

Santolina    Chamre^vpariM-'s G     Park  — Phlladelrhus 

micrnnhvllus. A".  F.    P  — B  wiea  volubllis.     Ordinarv 

greenhonse  treatment  will  suit  ibis  plant,  Dotted  in  sandy 
loam.  Dip"?  n-^t  refiul'-e  much  water  during  the  winter. 
MnhH  A.  Gnrdf^n  2)t7/.— Statioe  sinuata, Dr  Row- 
land Thwiiim  —1.  Campanula  CECDltoR*  ;  2,  Rose  Gl-iire 
de  D  i  .n;  3,  Lathyru"  cvaneus  ;  4,  Rotie  F*nny  Stolwerf^k  ; 

5   R  '«e,  garden  var.  ;  6.  Claytonia  slbiWci  alba. Arthur 

Younn. — Am'^rnha    frutlcnsB ;    the    B«gonla  is  a  6far'^e^ 

hvbHd iJoVrf?'  a  —  Angel'ca  nylves^rii. De   T.— 

1.  S^dnm  rnpes're;  2,  S.  sonrium ;  3.  Scllla  pernviana 

Fanrfa— The  enclosed  spik'i  of  Vinda  teres  Is  with'  ut 
doubt,  a  v*»rv  fine  virfety  «^d  denote*  good  culture.  «ind  is 

known  under  the  name*  fVanda  teres  glirantea. E  A. — 

Thaltctrum  anenst.ffolium  ;  2.  Campanula  lactifl'.ra  ;  3. 
ThaUctrum  minus ;  4.  Pen-^atPmon  heterophyllu* ;  5 
Erige»^on  glaucuo. Frederick  Pratt  — C*nnot  name  with- 
out   flowers    and    matu'p    Jeavs. R     L.    D. — Splrse* 

caneocens. Phcenix  Qrep-n — 1.  Nuttallia  cera«lform'"  ; 

lA.  Forsvthia  vfridiostmn  ;  2,  B'iccharig  halimifolla  ;  3  B 
p«tagonIca  ;  4,  S'^irse »  Do'»g'a8ll  ;  5.  D^utz'a  cronata  » x'^u» 
purpureuB  fl-»re-Dleno ;  6,  Cttalpa  sp.  ;  7.  Sptraet  V  m 
H^utte;  8,  S.  callosa  alba;  9  S  jiponlca  Bnraalda  ;  10, 
Pbilftdelpbus  coronariua  ;    11.  Chimonanthu*!  fragans  ;    12 

Phlomi't    f'-ntic>sa W.    W„    Dundee —I.    C'lMstemon 

salignuq  ;  2.  Semele  (RusfU-)  andr.-eyn*  ;  3.  Euphorbia 
Bn'pnd^ns;  4  G^steria  verrnc  >s«  ;  5  S'hthnrpia  pereg'ina; 

6.  Echinocystiq  loH<4ta. B    Bope —1.  Soirffii  salicifolia 

p'tniculata  ;  2  Thnj  i  orientHli"  var.  ;  3  Cuprpssus  plaifera 
plumosa ;  4.  Cot-tneaster  thymifoUa;  5,  Cupreasus  law- 
soniana  ;    6     Abies  magniflna  ;  7,    Ceanothns  azurem  ;    8 

B^rberis  bnxifnlius. J    C.  D —1,  Deutzia  crenata  ;  2, 

Ki'mialatif  .lla;  3,  Veronica  Trovers!. ^rrs.  H.    W.— 

PhyllncTctnq  crenatus. ^fh's  W — P^rlpl'tca  giieca 

M  J.  K. — Fremootia  ca'ifornlca. Seff«'d€.— Sansevleria 

zeylanica. J.  J.  A  — Lepidinm  sativum. 


SOCIETIES. 


lata,  DianthUF  cse^us,  Armeria  cephalotes,  and  some  Cam- 
panulas. The  discussion  which  ftJIowed  w8«  very  lengthy 
and  animated.  Am-'ng  the 'xhihitora  Mr.  W.  Sboeamlth, 
gardener  to  F  W.  Harmer,  Esq.,  Ctingleford,  was  a  good 
first  for  Sweet  Peas  in  a  strong  class,  and  had  several  other 
eond  thifgs.  Mr  F.  WiHifim''.  gardener  to  L  J.  Tillett, 
E<q..  M  P.,  N'Twich,  won  premier  roailion  for  Torontoen, 
and  healsoBtsged  a  grand  Gloxinia  plant.  The  Loganberry 
wa-j  well  t.xhihited  by  Mr.  C.  Burtenshaw,  gardener  t" 
H  Skelton,  E-q.  Mr.  C  Hines,  Trowse,  won  Hubbies' 
Uraited,  prize  for  Caullflowt-r  Green's  Eirliest  of  All. 
D'Ulels  Brothers,  L'mited,  N  'rwich,  gave  three  prizes  for 
their  Tomato  King  Elward  VII  ,  theie  being  won  by,flr!>t. 
Mr.  W.  Rush;  second,  Mr.  C.  Matthews;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Shoesmilb. 


BAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
The  July  meeting  held  at  the  f^hirehall  Hotel,  Norwich, 
was  very  su'^ceflsful.  M*".  J  P  iwlev  Dresided.  and  was 
•"UODorted  by  Messrs  T  B,  Field.  L  Smith,  J.  Clayton, 
E  Peike.  H.  Perry,  F.  Williams,  H  Goude,  W  Shoesmlth, 
W.  L.  Wallis  (sec'-et.ary),  and  most  of  the  prominent 
ara»tpur  and  pr^fesolonal  horticulturists  of  the  district. 
Mr.  H  B  Dibhie,  who  is  much  Interested  in  botanical  and 
hardv  plant,  aubjents,  gave  a  paper  on  "The  Propsgati  >n 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Choicer  Hirdy  Perennials  and 
Alpine  Plant?.'*  He  said  that  the  subj  ct  was  one  which 
had  added  many  books  to  h'«rticultural  literature,  but  y»t 
he  felt  quite  confident  in  again  bringing  up  the  suhjecr.  He 
condemned  the  svstem  of  bedding  out  as  generally  prac- 
tised, and  aoked  where  could  more  form  or  colour  he  got 
than  ff-om  Li  ies  and  If-Ues.  The  description  of  beautiful 
rock  earden  flowers  and  his  mode  of  propagation  were  very 
interesting.  Bv  w«*y  of  illustrating  his  paper  Mr.  Dobhie 
brought  up  specimens  of  Seoeclo  japonlca,  Ltnarla  retiqu- 


EDINBURGH    ROSE    SHOW. 

The  Rose  show  held  in  the  Wavrley  Market,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  IS'h  Inst,  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  R  )se  Society. 
was  not  so  large  as  was  at  one  time  expected.  Roses  in 
Scotland  are  late  this  season,  and  some  northern  exhibi- 
tors who  had  entered  were  unable  tn  stage  their  flowers 
These  included  such  well-known  exhibirora  as  Messrs. 
Cocke"-  and  Sons  of  Aberdeen  and  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll 
of  Dundee,  whose  absence  robbed  some  of  the  larger 
classes  of  much  of  their  Interest  for  those  who  wished  to 
see  them  pitted  against  the  English  growers.  The  latter, 
save  in  a  few  clapsf^a,  had  it  practic  Uy  their  own  way,  the 
m«j  irlty  of  the  Scottish  blooms  being  iitferior  in  quality. 
The  EnglUh  trade  and  amateurs  comprised  the  greater 
number  of  the  leading  exhibitors,  and  their  blooms  were, 
as  might  be  expected,  of  high  quality,  both  as  regards  size 
and  colour. 

Nurserymen, 

Much  interest  centred  la  the  Trophy  class  for  thirty-six 
blooms,  open  to  nurserymen.  Here  Messrs.  Alex.  Dkkson 
and  Sons,  L'mited,  Newtownarda,  came  first  with  a  lot  of 
•plendid  blooms.  Including  Lady  A*th'own,  M-s.  Myles 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  J.  Biteman,  Ellen  Drew,  George  Dickson 
(medal  bloom).  Dean  Hole,  AUce  Lindaell,  and  many  more 
Messrs.  R.  Harkuess  and  Co.,  Hlichin,  carne  second  with 
a  good  lot,  among  the  best  being  Mildred  Giant  and  Ober- 
hofgartner  Tetk. 

For  seventy-two  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Messrs.  Alex 
Dickson  and  Sons  were  first  ;  second,  Mi^ssrs.  R  Harkneas 
tnd  S  »n  ;  third,  Messrs.  B  R.  Ca  tt  and  Sons,  Colchester. 
Twenty-fuur  varieties,  three  of  each;  First,  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons;  second,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dlcksun  and 
S'  pns. 

Thlrty-aix  blooms  (Division  B) :  First,  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Longworth ;   second,  Messrs.  J.  Jtfferies  and  S  >n,  Ciren- 
cester; third,  Messrs.  James  Simp«oii  and  Son<>,  Dundee. 
Sixteen  varieties,  three  of  each  :  First,  Mr.  G.  P-ince 
Tea  and  Noisettes,  eighteen  hloums,  distinct :  First,  Mr. 
G.  Prince  ;  sesond,  M-ssrs,  B  R.  C*iit  and  S  »n8. 

Twelve  varieties:  First,  Messrs.  J.  Simpson  and  Son; 
second,  Messrs.  J-  J  fferies  and  Son  ;  third,  Messrs.  D 
Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester. 

Open. 
Twelve  blooms  of  new  Roses,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  Hugh 
Di>  kson,  Belfast ;  second,  Messrs.  Alex.  D.cbson  and  Suuti ; 
third,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheahunt. 

"Twelve  blooms  "f  any  white  or  yellow  Rose  :  First,  Mr. 
G.  Prince,  with  White  M  man  C  ichet ;  spcond,  M-8*rs 
Dlcksons  and  Co. ,  Edinburgh,  with  Fr«u  Ktrl  Druschki  ; 
ihi'd,  Messrs.  Piul  and  Son,  with  the  same  variety. 

Twelve  light  pink  or  yellow  R  tses :  First,  Messrs.  Dick- 
8  )na  and  Co.,  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

Twelve  lieht  or  dark  crimson  :  First,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
with  J.  B.  Clark. 

Twelve  txhlhition  Rises  in  vases  :  First,,  Meoars.  Dick- 
sons  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  second,  Messrs.  A.  D  ckaou  and 
Sons  ;  third,  Messrs.  J,  Jrfferiea  and  S-m. 

Twelve  Tea  or  Noisette,  three  of  each  :   First,  Mr.  G 
Prince ;    second,    Messrs.    J.    JtfFdr^es  and    Sun  ;    third, 
.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Eighteen  bunches  (t  decorative  R  ses,  space  not  to 
exce»-d  8  feet  by  3  fe-*t :  First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Mat  tuck,  H^iding- 
lon,  Oxford,  with  a  fine  exhibit,  liiclndii.g  H*-l»-ne,  R  I'dn, 
Paplll«m,  Gardenia,  tiherty,  D  Tcthy  Perkins,  L  idy  Batter- 
«ea,  Priucesae  de  Balgarie,  Mme.  Jules  (jrokz,  Mme. 
Ravary,  Luclda  plena,  Mdcrantha,  &c.  ;  second,  Messrs. 
PrtUl  and  Son. 

Eighteen  dec  irative  Rises  In  B<«mboo  stands:  First, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mattock  ;  secoud,  Mr.  G.  Prince ;  third,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son. 

AMATEURS. 
Jubilee  Trophy  for  twent> -tour  blooms,  dlatlnct :  First, 
F.  Dennison,  E>q.,  £>*nllworth  ;   secoud,  E.  B.  Liudsell, 
E'q. ;  third,  C  mwaj  Jones,  Esq. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  rtiailucr  :  First,  F.  Dennison,  E^q. 
(nih  silver  medal  for  Mrs.  John  Bateman) ;  second,  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  E  q.  ;  third.  R  F  .ley  Hobbs,  E^q. 

Eighteen  biooms  (fur  growers  of  less  thai'  2,000  plant?) ; 
First,  E.  Mawley,  Esq.  ;  second,  Mahlon  Wiuttle,  Esq., 
Leicester. 

Twelve  blooms  (open  tn  growers  of  leas  than  1,000 
plants):  P'irat,  G.  Muules,  E  q.,  flltchiu. 

Six  tilooms  (  oen  to  gn.w-ra  nf  less  than  500  plants) : 
First.  William  Upton.  Esq  ,  Leicester. 

Twelve  blooms  of  Tea  and  Noisette,  distinct ;  First, 
C  -nway  Jones,  Eaq.,  Gl  "uceater. 

Twelve  dis'i'Cu  decorative  R  )'>ea  (space  not  to  exceed 
6  feet  by  3  feet):  First,  H.  V.  Mdchin,  E  q.,  Leicester; 
second,  R-v.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Six  distinct  (space  not  to  exceed  3  feet  by  3  feel) :  First, 
E.  Mawley,  E*q.  ;  second,  F.  A.  Georg-,  E  q.,  R:;dhill, 
Worcester ;  third,  D.  Eraser,  E,i(\.,  Cramoud  ^uuse. 


Seven  distinct  spfcles  or  varieties  In  B«mtK>o  stand  : 
First,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pem'ierton  ;  second,  H.  V.  Machin,  Kaq.  ; 
third,  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  The  Girdens,  Carbeiry  Tower. 

New  Roses. 

The  following  were  commendt  d : 

Mrs.  Stewart  Clark  (Hybrid  Tea).— Daep  rose,  large. 
FrMtii  Me^«r8.  A.  D't'kaon  and  Sons. 

Lady  Muriel  Batkjtrst  {Decor&tive  Tea)  —Creamy  yellow 
anu  piuk  ;  small  tlower.  From  Messrs.  .T.  Jcffertes  and 
Sons. 

Royal  Caledonian  Section. 

The  Rosea  in  this  sectiun  were  restricted  to  Scottish 
growers,  and  were  not  of  such  high  quality  as  in  the  open 
section. 

Twenty-four  distinct:  First,  P.  Mackenzie,  E  q., 
Ardenv.ilir  Row;  second,  W.  McDonald,  Esq.,  Manor 
House,  Musselburgh 

Twelve  Hybrid  Perpetuala,  distinct :  J.  Lllburn  Whyte, 
E^q.,  Helensburgh. 

Twelve  Hyr.rid  Teas,  diatlnct :  First,  L.  Black,  Esq., 
Kiiiglasaie.     Twelve  Teas,  distinct  :   First,  P.  Mickeizie, 

Sweet  Peas  were  well  shown,  twelve  vases  :  First,  A. 
MBlCi>lm,  Eeq  ,  Duns  ;  second,  J.  H'ghgate,  Eaq.,  Yeater. 

Six  vasei  Malmaison  Carnations  :  First,  Mr.  D.  £ldd, 
Carberry  Tower  Gardens. 

Twelve  bunches  herbaceous  flowers:  First,  A.  Brydon, 
E  q  ,  Innerlei'hen. 

Twenty-four  fancy  Pansies  :  First,  C.  Cockburn,  Esq., 
Pencniiland. 

DisplHy  uf  hardy  flowers :  First,  J.  CJocker  and  Sons, 
Aberdeen. 

The  fruit  was  limited  in  quantity  but  good  for  the  time 
of  >ear.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes:  First,  Mr.  T.  Bdisaut. 
White  Grapes:  First,  Mr.  T.  Young.  Peaches:  First, 
Mr.  D  Kdd.  Nectarines. :  Fint,  Mr.  T.  Young.  Straw- 
be  Ties :  First,  Mr.  R.  H.  Cuckburn. 

Yegetaliles  were  aUo  a  small   class,  the  prize  for  the 
collection  going  to  Mr.  W.  Harper,  TuIIiebeltou. 
Trade  Displajs. 

The  non-competitive  extiibitora  were  comparatively  few 
in  number. 

Messrs.  Dobhie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed  hardy  flowers. 
Paloxes,  Violas,  Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  <fec.,  of  excellent 
quality  and  well  arranged. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  H* wick,  made  a  good  exhibit  of  named 
Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Violaa,  Carnatioua,  atid  other 
ttunsl'a  tt'>wer3  and  herbaceous  plants. 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fra^er,  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  exhi- 
bited chulce  alpii.ea  and  hardy  flowers. 

Meaars.  G>inn  and  Suns,  OMon,  Birmingham,  exhibited 
Phloxes  of  high  quality,  admiratily  anaug^d. 

Messrs.  S  uari  and  Mein,  Eelso,  ataged  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Campbell  and  Son,  Blaniyre,  also  staged  Curna- 
tluns. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie  made  a  large  and  tastefully- 
arranged  exhibit '  f  Apples  in  pots,  upwards  of  100  varieties 
u(  GooSfcb«ri  lea,  Currauts,  R  »*pbenies,  and  Strawberries, 
with  Streptncarpi,  Begouiaa,  &c. 

Mennrs.  James  Grieve  and  Suns,  Edinburgh,  showed  bed- 
ding Violas. 

Mr.  William  Angus,  Penicuik,  showed  seedling  Carna- 
tions. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry  showed  Calla  Mrs.  Rooaevelt  and  a 
number  >  f  Nymphfe  is. 

The  silver  medals  for  the  best  blooms  were  awarded  as 
f  lUows  :  Nurserymen's  claasep.— Rose  other  than  Hybrid 
Tea  or  Nuiaetie,  George  Dickeon,  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  S  ^ns ;   Tt-a  or  N  Isetle,  Jean  Ducher,  ♦xbl- 

■ited  by  Mr  Hugh  D  ckaon  ;  Hybrid  Tt-a,  Mildred  Grant. 
Amateurs.— Rose  other  than  Hybrid  Th^  or  N  'isette, 
Hurac**  Vcrnct,  from  Mr.  F.  Dennison  ;  Hybrid  Tea,  Mrs. 
John  Biteman,  shown  uy  Mr.  J.  Foley  H"0ti8. 

The  receipts  amounted  to  upwards  of  £160. 

WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  RoSARIANS'  SOCIETY. 
The  ihirty-second  annual  show  of  the  West  of  Scotland 
R.^aari>iUB'  Sociery  was  held  at  Helensburgh  on  the 
llLh  Inst.,  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  one,  although 
not  equal  in  merit  to  that  of  last  ye>ir.  TMi  is  mniiily 
owiig  to  the  date  being  too  early  for  Scutiieh  Rose 
growers  this  season.  As  usual,  a  go  id  display  was  made 
hy  the  trade  exhitii'<-rs,  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  S  »na,  Nawtownarda  (the  only  Iiiah  firm 
•  xhibltlng);  Messrs.  T.  Smith  and  Sons,  Stranraer; 
Vlessrs.  Simpsou  and  S  ins,  Dundee  ;  and  Messis.  D. 
R  .bertson  and  Co.,  H^-leusburgh,  being  among  the 
principal  prize-takers  In  these  classes.  The  collection  of 
sixty  varietl-^a,  with  which  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons 
gained  the  gold  melnl  of  the  8"ciety,  was  very  flue,  note- 
worthy among  the  R  'Sea  being  William  Shean  and  Q  leen 
Alexandra.  The  tiest  Tea  or  Nfisette  in  the  hall  was  a 
tjiuom  uf  The  Bride,  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Parlane ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Lilburn  White,  Wardfleld,  had  the  best  Hybrid 
P  rpetual,  ihi'i  being  a  noble  bloom  of  Captain  H^yward. 
Mr.  Lilburn  While  also  won  Mr.  Hugh  Dickton's  cup  for 
the  beat  six  Ro'ea  shown  by  an  amateur.  0;her  classes 
were,  as  a  whole,  good,  and  the  seciious  for  other  plants 
Well  contested. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES'  SCHEDULES. 

Stockport  ani  Dutrict  —The  eighteenth  exhiniiion  will 
be  hela  lu  the  Volunteer  Arm-iury,  G'eek  Si reet.  Stock- 
nort,  on  Frid.*y  and  Saturday,  N.jVt-mber  9  and  10. 
Eutrieo  cWme  November  3.  The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  G.  W. 
Sf'fk.  81)  P^terahurg  R  lad,  E  igeley,  S  ockport. 

Bishop's  Start  ford. —The  thiriy-sevenih  summer  ahow 
will  lake  plicu  on  Wednesday,  August  1,  at  The  Grange, 
Bishop's  Slortford,  hy  kind  nermiasion  of  John  Barker, 
E-q.,  J. P.  The  hon.  aecretaiy  ia  Mr.  W.  J.  Gee.  An 
admirable  schedule  of  prizes  has  been  prepared. 
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CARNATION    TIME. 

A   T  this  season  of  the  year,  -when  the 

/\         thoughts  of  gardeners  are  directed 

/    \       towards     the    increase    of    their 

/        %      Carnations,  the  following   notes 

will  be  found  valuable. 

Peopagation  by  Layers. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 

of  August,  when  the  Carnations  are  in  full 

bloom,  is  the  time  to  layer.     With  a  view  to 

doing  this,  prepare  a  sufficient   quantity  of 

layering  soil    beforehand,    and  have    other 

accessories,  such  as  layering  pins,  in  readiness. 

An   excellent  mixture  for  layering  is   three 

parts  old  decayed  leaf-mould  passed  through 

a  fine  riddle  and  one  part  old  mortar  rubbish 

or  sand,  but  any  similar  light  material,  such 

as  road  scrapings  or  potting  soil,  with  pleaty 

of    sand  added,  will  answer    the    purpose. 

Where   the   ground  is   naturally    light    and 

sandy,  very  little  if  any  of  such  mixture  will 

be  necessary,  but  in  stiff  soil  enough  should 

be  used  for  the  layers  to  root  in  without  their 

penetrating  into  the  heavier  soil  underneath. 

Layer  Early. 

Roots  form  much  more  readily  in  hot, 
clear  weather  than  when  it  is  dull  and 
wet ;  so  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  warmth 
in  the  ground  it  is  easy  to  keep  them 
sufficiently  moist  with  the  aid  of  the  watering- 
can,  but  in  a  cold,  wet  season,  when  the 
layers  have  been  put  down  rather  late,  they 
have  not  much  chance  of  forming  satisfactory 
roots  before  the  winter. 

The  side  shoots,  which  spring  from  the 
collar  of  the  plant  close  to  the  ground, 
should  be  firm  out  not  too  tough  and  old. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  too  soft  and 
young  they  will  be  very  brittle.  The  soil 
should  be  in  a  nice  friable  condition,  not 
too  dry. 

Although  I  seldom  use  anything  to  peg 
down  layers  myself,  as  I  fiud  I  can  make 
them  stay  down  very  well  without,  most 
people  prefer  to  use  them,  and  various  things 
are  recommended  for  this  purpose,  such  as 
Hazel  and  other  twigs,  dry  Bracken  stems, 
and  even  hair-pins,  but  the  most  convenient 
are  the  wire  pegs  made  specially. 

Select  the  best  shoots  round  the  collar  of 
the  first  plant  to  be  operated  on  and  cut  off 
the  rest.  If  the  shoots  are  short  six  will  be 
enough  to  layer  round  each  plant,  as  it  is  not 
advisable  to  have  them  too  crowded.  If  the 
grass  is  long  and  reaches  well  away  from  the 
plant,  you  may  put  down  more  layers  as  the 
circle  will  be  wider.  Do  not  layer  any  shoots 
which  show  signs  of  throwing  out  a  flower- 
stem  ;  these  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Clear 
away  all  superfluous  growth  from  the  base  of 
the  plant  and  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
flower-stems,  strip  off  the  leaves  from  the 


shoots  you  intend  to  layer,  commencing 
at  the  bottotn  and  taking  off  all  until 
you  come  to  the  third  or  fourth  joint 
from  the  top.  If  the  leaves  are  very 
firm  use  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors  to 
cut  them  off,  otherwise  it  will  be  quicker  to 
hold  the  shoot  in  one  hand  and  i-trip  them 
off  with  the  other  by  giving  them  a  i-harp 
twist  sideways.  Now  with  the  trowel  or  fork 
loosen  the  surface-soil  round  the  plant  as 
deep  as  pijssible  without  injuring  the  roots  ; 
breik  it  up  fine  and  add  some  of  the  pre 
pared  soil,  mixing  them  well  together.  If 
the  staple  soil  is  heavy  use  plenty  of  the  light 
layering  soil.  Bend  the  shoot  slightly  with 
the  left  hand  so  that  it  comes  into  a  con- 
venient position,  and  make  a  cut  rather  more 
than  halfway  through  the  under  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  joint  next  below  the  one  to 
which  the  leaves  have  been  stripped  off,  and 
with  a  turn  of  the  blade  continue  the  cut  in 
an  upward  direction  until  the  next  joint  i» 
reached,  thus  forming  a  tongue  ;  now  bend 
the  shoot  so  that  the  cut  is  opened  and  peg 
it  firmly  about  1  inch  to  1^  inches  deep,  or 
as  far  as  the  joint  to  which  you  have  stripped 
off  the  leaves,  into  the  loosened  ^oil  with  one 
of  the  layering  pins,  keeping  the  shoot  as 
upright  as  possible.  Press  the  s(iil  down 
round  it.  and  repeat  the  operation  until  you 
have  layered  all  the  available  shoots. 

As  soon  as  the  work  is  finished  give  the 
layers  a  good  watering  with  a  tine  rose  to 
settle  the  soil  round  them,  and  take  care  that 
they  do  not  suffer  afterwards  for  want  of 
water.  If  favourable  weather  follows  the 
layers  should  be  getting  fairly  well  rooted  in 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  but  generally 
speaking  the  second  or  third  week  in  October 
is  early  enough  to  think  of  taking  them  up 
in  most  districts. 

Cuttings. 
If  there  are  any  particular  plants  from 
which  one  wishes  to  raise  as  large  a  stock  as 
possible,  one  can  strike  as  cuttings  shoots 
not  available  for  layering.  Strip  off  the 
foliage  in  the  same  way  as  when  preparing 
them  for  layering.  Cut  right  through  the 
joint  where  you  would  make  the  tongue  when 
layering.  Some  growers  slit  the  stems  and 
tritn  off  the  points  of  the  leaves,  but  1  do  not 
think  anything  is  gained  by  doing  this.  Insert 
the  cuttings  2  inches  deep  in  pots  or  boxes  of 
fine  prepared  soil  with  plenty  of  sand  added, 
and  plunge  in  a  little  bottom-heat  if  available, 
or  in  a  cold  frame  shaded  from  the  sun.  The 
boxes  should  have  plenty  of  drainage,  and 
the  soil  should  be  composed  of  about  two 
parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  leaf -soil  and 
sand  or  road  tcrapings,  making  a  nice  open 
mixture  through  which  water  will  quickly 
pass  away.  If  the  cuttings  are  young  and 
soft  they  should  root  freely  in  a  little  heat, 
but  if  they  are  rather  tough  and  old  they 


will  take  longer  to  form  their  roots,  and  will 
do  better  in  a  cold  frame  ;  the  tougher  cut- 
tings are,  however,  the  most  reliable  in  the 
end. 

Cuttings  may  be  struck  in  the  open,  and  in 
some  districts  where  the  s-oil  is  suitable  they 
root  freely ;  but  the  soil  should  be  of  a  light 
sandy  nature  and  well  drained.  It  is  of  little 
use  trying  to  strike  cuttings  in  stiff,  heavy, 
or  badly  drained  ground.  This  method  of 
raising  border  Carnations  should  after  all 
only  be  resorted  to  when  a  sufiicient  stock 
cannot  be  procured  by  layering.  The  plants 
raised  from  cuttirigs,  though  they  will 
dower  well  and  are  very  suitable  for 
growing  in  pots,  do  not  make  such  strong 
plants  as  layers. 

Maeguekite  Carnations. 
The  Marguerite  Carnation,  which  I  think 
is  a  somewhat  overrated  flower,  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  ordinary  border  type. 
They  are  best  treated  as  annuals,  and  raited 
from  seed  sown  in  heat  in  the  early  spring  in 
the  same  way  as  ordinary  border  Carnations, 
but  as  they  flower  the  same  season  they 
should  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough,  and  should  be  in  bloom  during 
August  and  September.  They  are  effective  in 
the  border,  as  they  produce  an  abundance  of 
double  and  single  blossoms  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  colours,  but  there  is  one  great 
drawback  to  them,  the  flowers  are  easily 
fertilised  and  produce  seed  freely,  and  as  a 
consequence  they  soon  fade  and  are  there- 
fore not  satisfactory  for  cutting.  If  desired 
the  plants  may  be  potted  and  kept  in  the 
open  during  the  summer  and  brought  into 
the  greenhouse  in  September  to  flower  during 
the  late  autumn,  but  in  this  case  the  seed 
should  not  be  sown  until  the  beginning  of 
April  in  order  that  they  may  bloom  later. 

Classification  of  Border  Carnations. 

Border  Carnations  may  be  divided  into  five 
different  classes  : 

1.  Selfs,  which  are  flowers  having  only  one 
colour. 

2.  Flakes  are  flowers  with  a  white  ground, 
streaked  with  some  other  colour  along  the 
petals. 

3.  Bizarres,  having  a  white  ground,  with 
streaks  of  more  than  one  colour  along  the 
petals. 

4.  Picotees  have  either  a  white  or  yellow 
ground,  with  another  colour  round  the  edge 
of  the  petals. 

5.  Fancies  include  all  other  flowers  which 
have  coloured  markings  on  a  coloured  ground. 

The  selfs  are  the  most  useful  for  growing 
in  the  border,  and  they  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, more  robust  and  hardy  than  the  others. 
Under  all  but  the  most  favourable  conditions 
as  to  soil  and  climate,  Picotees  are  not  satis- 
factory in  the  open.  W.  A.  Watts. 
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PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 


AWARDS   IN   THE  COMPETITION  "HOW 
TO    LAY    OUT    A    FLOWER    GARDEN 
OF    HALF    AN   ACRE." 
The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  is  awarded  to  Miss 
M.  Agar,  Hillside,  Milford-on-Sea. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Guy  Baring,  16,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Misa  Parr, 
Molesoroft,  Bromley,  Kent. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Mies  E.  K. 
Franklin,  12,  Queen's  Road,  Coventry. 

Although  many  competed,  the  essays  and  plans 
proved  disappointing  on  the  whole,  the  latter 
especially  being  poor.  No.  1  is  better  than  No.  2, 
in  that  it  provides  shade  to  tennis  lawn,  although 
no  seats  are  indicated  on  the  shady  side.  No.  2 
has  good  ideas  and  a  simple  arrangement,  though 
some  opportunities  have  been  missed,  such  as 
that  of  planting  Yews  to  shade  diagonal  seats  at 
the  south-west  and  south-east  angles  of  the  main 
garden.  No.  4  has  interesting  features,  and 
would  have  taken  a  better  place  but  that  the 
drawing  of  the  paths  by  the  lawn  and  rock  garden 
is  very  weak.  They  wriggle  unpleasantly  and 
quite  unnecessarily ;  also  the  beds  on  the  lawn 
spaces  are  of  bad  shape. 

The  papors  sent  in  bv  the  following  are  com- 
mended :  M.  Millard,  Hartley  Wintney,  Winch- 
field  ;  Mrs.  Arthur  Eastwood,  Leigh  Court, 
Taunton ;  F.  Rigers,  Danovan  House  Gardens, 
Danny,  N  B.  ;  W.  Martin,  3,  Diuglass  Cottages, 
Shirley  Road,  Sidcup,  Kent ;  Mrs.  Augusta  S. 
Matthews,  9,  Stoke  Line,  Westbury-on-Trym, 
near  Bristol ;  Miss  Rachel  Bircleay,  Mawnan, 
Falmouth  ;  E.  A.  Patch,  1,  Spring  Gardens, 
Baddingham,  Lewes  ;  K.  Edmond  Jenkins,  Bryn 
Darwen,  Sketty,  R  S  O.,  Glamorgan  ;  William 
Spillar,  8,  Southwalk  Terrace,  Dorchester,  Dor- 
set ;  J.  B.  Nay  lor,  5,  St.  Mark's  Road,  Bueh 
Hill  Park,  Enfield  ;  H.  Wilson,  Jerviaton  House, 
Motherwell,  Lanarkshire,  N  B.  ;  A.  E.  Jones, 
Chearsly,  near  Aylesbury  ;  Adam  0.  Main,  The 
Gardens,  Wishaw  House,  Wishnw,  Lanarkshire ; 
F.  Marshall,  The  Mount,  Ifield,  Crawley,  Sussex  ; 
Alfred  Gardner,  Botanischer  Garten,  Berlin  57, 
W.,  Postdamershasse  75;  H.  Divies,  Railway 
Cottages,  H'irton,  near  Chester  :  and  Miss  Clare 
Woolmer,  29,  Welbeck  Street,  London,  W. 


address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS  ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 

AUGUST. 

PRESERVING    FRUITS    FOR 
WINTER    USE. 

A  Firat  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second    Pri*e    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are    offered    for    the    best    essays    on    this 
subject. 

By  preserving  fruits  is  meant  their  preserva- 
tion, either  whole  or  cut,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
bottles  or  jars.  Where  it  is  thought  that  a 
simple  sketch  (which  must  be  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper)  would  help  to  make  the  meaning 
clearer,  it  should  be  given.  Sketches,  however, 
are  not  essential. 

The  remarks  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  Thb  Gabdbn,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
August  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners may  compete  ;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
T^B    Gabdbn  will  not  do  so.     The  name  aiid 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  6. — Wells,  Ilkeston,  Presoot,  Lichfield, 
Atherstone,  Grantham,  and  Haddington  Flower 
Shows. 

August  8. — Dublin  Flower  Show. 

August  14. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting ;  Clay  Cross  and  Exmouth 
(two  days)  Flower  Shows. 

August  16. — Taunton  Deane  Flower  Show. 

August  18. — Sheffield,  Seascale,  and  Lake 
District  Flower  Shows. 

August  21. — Brighton  Flower  Show  (two  days). 

August  2.'. — Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (two 
days)  ;  Harpenden  Flower  Show. 


"The    Queen's   ^Vild    Garden."  — 

There  is  now  on  view  at  the  Mendoza  •■allery, 
157a,  New  Bond  Street,  a  collection  of  water- 
colour  drawings  of  "  The  Qaeen's  Wild  Garden 
and  Woods  Round  Sandringham,"  by  H.  Sylvester 
Stannard,  R.B.A.  The  drawings  are  chiefly  of 
the  woodland,  although  those  showing  a  carpet 
of  Bluebells  in  the  Queen's  Ride,  "  The  <iiueen'e 
Wild  Garden."  "The  Clay  Pit  Pool,"  and  "The 
End  of  the  Queen's  Wild  Garden"  are  typical 
garden  ccenes. 

Carnations   and    Plcotees  in 

paper  collars. — It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  at  the  shows  of  this  society  the  flowers  are 
not  exhibited  with  greater  taste.  Except  for  the 
trade  displays,  in  which  the  Carnation  was  set  up 
in  vases  and  bold  stands  effectively,  there  was 
nothing  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  National 
Cirnation  Society  to  interest  the  general  public. 
The  flowers  for  the  most  part  were  pressed  into 
shallow  green-painted  stands,  each  flower  with  a 
paper  collar  underneath,  for  what  reason  it  is 
difEault  to  understand.  Generally  speaking,  the 
competition  was  very  poor.  So  long  as  this 
society  is  content  to  follow  on  on  the  lines 
adopted  by  the  older  generations  of  florists  we 
fear  it  will  not  progress.  While  one  appre- 
ciates flowers  well  grown  and  of  the  highest 
quality,  this  practice  of  manipulating  the  petals 
so  that  each  one  shall  lie  in  proper  and  regular 
order,  making  from  the  florists'  point  of  view  a 
flower  of  perfect  form  and  symmetry,  is  deplor- 
able. The  society  might  well  divert  its  attention 
from  the  exhibition  of  florists'  flowers  to  the 
staging  of  handsome  bunches  of  the  border  sorts 
in  vases  and  stands,  in  which  their  beautiful 
character  can  be  properly  seen.  There  are  many 
beautiful  and  fragrant  sorts,  bright  in  colour,  that 
must  appeal  to  every  gardener,  and  these  one 
would  like  to  see  more  shown. — A.  R.  H. 

National    Chrysanttiemum 

Society's  OUtingr. — The  members  of  this 
society  held  their  annual  outing  on  Monday,  the 
23rd  ult.,  when  a  visit  was  paid  to  Dorking. 
The  party,  which  numbered  about  100,  arrived 
at  Dotking  Station  shortly  before  eleven  o'clock, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  Deepdene.  By  kind 
permission  of  Lily,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  a 
full  tour  of  these  baautiful  grounds  was  made 
under  the  guidance  of  the  head  gardener  (Mr.  F. 
Chamberlain).  After  luncheon  the  opportunity 
was  taken  of  presenting  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Dean  and 
to  the  Misses  Dean  the  medals  of  the  society 
which  had  been  voted  by  the  executive  committee 
in  appreciation  of  their  valuable  services,  both 
during  the  secretaryship  of  their  late  father,  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  and  also  since  his  death  in  August 
last.  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitty  announced  that  it  was 
intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late 
secretary  by  creating  a  Dean  Memorial  Medal, 
and  appealed  for  subscriptions  for  that  object. 
In  the  afternoon  the  party  drove  in  brakes  and 


carriages  to  Broome  Hall,  where  a  halt  was  made 
to  enable  members  to  inspect  these  grounds,  the 
necessary  permission  having  been  granted  by  Sir 
Hargreaves  Brown,  the  owner.  The  party  were 
met  by  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Fulchey. 

A    beautiful    Mesembryanthe- 

mum. — Loid  Walsingham  writes;  "  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  macrorhizum  is  very  effective  at 
Philippeville  in  Algeria  banging  in  long  flowering 
parallel  strings  on  the  north  face  of  a  wall  by  the 
roadside,  a  mass  of  colour,  the  roots  being  in  the 
bank  above  the  wall.  If  planted,  as  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  on  a  bank  it  rather  loses  its  pendulous 
character,  but  this  is  retained  when  it  grows  in  a 
pot  swung  from  a  verandah  ceiling." 

Flowers  in  the  Isle  of  W^ight.— 

The  following  is  a  list  of  plants  which  have 
flowered  in  Mrs.  Gwytherne- Williams's  garden 
for  the  first  time  (except  where  otherwise 
f'tated)  during  the  present  summer.  All  have 
been  left  out  in  the  open  ground  for  one  or  more 
winters  ;  Opuntia  glauca  (a  fine  yellow  flower), 
Fuchsia  syringaeflora,  F.  boliviana  (hybrid), 
Limoniastrura  guyonianum,  Cypella  Herberti, 
Mesembryanthemum  acinacifolium,  M.  macro- 
rhizi,  Codoncpsis  ovata,  Medicago  arborea, 
KuDzea  peduncularis,  Correa  cardinalis,  Trollius 
sinensis,  Callimeris  incif  asfolia,  Sophora  flavescens, 
Veronica  Gauntletti,  Leptodermi8lanceolata(now 
in  bud),  and  Mutisia  decurrenc,  (the  last  two 
flowered  last  summer  also). — Walsingham. 

Clethra  arborea.— Mr.  F.  Lszenby  sends 
from  the  Southport  and  Cburchtown  Botanic 
Gardens  a  photograph  of  this  beautiful  plant,  with 
the  following  note:  "Clethra  arborea  makes  a 
pretty  show  when  in  flower,  as  it  has  been  here 
for  the  past  month,  six  years  having  elapsed  since 
it  flowered  last.  It  has  taken  sixteen  years  to 
attain  a  height  of  14  feet,  with  a  bread  h  of 
6  feet,  which  I  consider  good,  as  its  root  space  is 
limited  to  a  16'inch  pot.  The  soil  it  evidently 
delights  in  is  composed  of  loam  two  parts,  with 
leaf-soil,  peat,  and  silver  sand  in  equal  propor- 
tions. It  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1784."  [Unfortunately  the  photograph 
would  not  make  a  good  reproduction. — Ed.] 

Nicotiana  Sanderse  in  winter.— 

I  am  able  to  add  my  experience  to  that  of  your 
correspondent  C.  Nichols  as  to  the  value  of 
Nicotiana  Sanderse  as  a  winter-flowering  plant  in 
the  greenhouse,  with  the  addition  that  the  same 
plant  is  now  making  vigorous  fresh  growth,  and 
promises  to  send  up  blossoms  again. — S.  C.  S., 
ExmotUh,  Devon. 

Hainault  Forest.— By  the  dedication 
to  the  public  use  for  ever  of  Hainault  Forest, 
London  has  acquired  a  beautiful  tract  of  rolling 
country  and  leafy  woodland.  This  new  open 
space  forms  a  compact  tract  of  land  something 
over  800  acres  in  extent.  It  has  been  bought  by 
joint  subscriptions  amounting  to  over  £21,000, 
to  which  the  London  County  Council  contributed 
nearly  half.  Beautiful  as  London's  new  "  lung" 
is  to-day,  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  revived 
many  of  its  past  glories — the  copses,  thickets, 
and  patches  of  woodland  that  years  ago  were 
ruthlessly  torn  up  by  the  plough.  Large  patches 
are  being  re-afforested,  and  a  special  plantation, 
six  acres  in  extent,  and  bearing  1,750  trees  has 
been  formed.  Such  was  the  treasure  dedicated 
to  London  by  Lord  Carrington,  who  recalled  the 
days  when  all  Essex  was  a  great  forest. 

The  Winter-flowering  Carnation 
Society. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
rules  adi  pted  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society, 
held  on  May  29  last.  From  them  we  learn  that 
It  is  intended  to  hold  exhibitions  annually,  to 
award  certificates  to  meritorious  varieties,  to 
disseminate  information  respecting  these  plants, 
and  encourage  their  cultivation.  The  member- 
ship is  open  both  to  trade  growers  and  amateurs, 
the  minimum  yearly  subscription  to  be  53.  Sub- 
scriptions become  due  on  election,  and  afterwards 
on  January   I    in    each  year.     The   committee 
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shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  a  sub-oommittee, 
consisting  of  such  members  of  the  society  as 
they  may  consider  best  qualified  to  act  as  a  floral 
committee,  whose  function  shall  be  to  consider 
the  claims  of  new  varieties  submitted  for 
recognition.  Such  floral  committee  shall  be 
elected  annually,  and  shall  consist  of  five 
membsrs — three  to  form  a  quorum.  An  exhibi- 
tion shall  be  held  between  December  1  and  15  in 
each  year. 

Royal  Hoptlcultupal  Society's 
examinations. — The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  a  general  examination  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  horticulture  on 
Wednesday,  April  10,  1907.  A  school  teacherb' 
examination  in  cottage  and  allotmpnt  gardening 
will  be  held  on  Wednesdav.  April  24,  1907.  Oo 
Monday,  January  14,  1907,  a  public  parks 
examination  will  be  held.  Thia  is  intended 
specially  for  gardeners  employed  in  public 
parks  and  gardens  belonging  to  county  councils, 
city  corporations,  and  similar  bodies.  Copies 
of  the  prospectus  may  be  had  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Office,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster.  A  penny  stamp  should  be 
enclosed. 

Sweet  Pea  Black  Knigrht.— I  note  in 

The  Garden  of  the  14th  inst.  you  mention,  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  Show, 
the  beautiful  bunch  of  Black  Knight  shown  by 
Mr.  Crabbe  of  Addlestone.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers  to  know  that  seventeen  out  of  the 
twenty  sprays  carried  four  flowers.  The  same 
exhibitor  was  third  in  the  six  bunch  class  ;  here 
again  was  Black  Knight,  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty 
sprays  having  four  blooms  on  each.  I  was  very 
interested  in  this  because  I  think  this  variety  will 
take  a  lot  of  beating  for  a  maroon  or  bronze. 
Looking  up  the  audit  I  find  that  at  the  1904  show 
sixty-four  bunches,  and  at  the  1905  exhibition 
sixty-one  bunches  were  shown.  This  I  think 
speiks  for  itself — F.  J. 

Children's  exhibits  at  the  Hanley 

Show. — An  interesting  section  of  the  Hanley 
Show  was  that  devoted  to  exhibits  by  children. 
The  exhibitors  were  among  those  attending 
the  schools  in  the  county  borough  of  Hanley,  and 
it  was  most  gratifying  to  the  promoters  to  find 
that  this  year  there  were  no  less  than  2  200 
entries.  The  classes  were  assigned  to  wiudow 
plants,  wild  flowers,  leaves  of  trees,  and  grasses, 
and  the  material  got  together  was  remarkable 
considering  the  surroundings  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. All  kinds  of  pots  and  other  utensils  had 
been  pressed  into  service  for  the  rearing  of  the 
plants  ;  one  exhibitor,  through  lack  of  a  more 
suitable  receptacle,  had  grown  her  plant  in  a 
meat-tin.  Some  of  the  children  had  walked  many 
miles  in  the  gathering  of  the  leavps  and  grasses, 
because  several  of  the  varieties  exhibited  are  not 
to  be  found  within  a  wide  radius  of  Hanley. 
This  exhibition  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
dfrection,  and  those  who  are  striving  to  encourage 
a  love  among  the  young  for  flowers  and  the  study 
of  wild  flowers  and  grasses  of  the  district  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  soeeess  of  this  section  of 
the  Hanley  Show.— C.  G   H. 

Liilium  griganteum  in  a  Scottish 

g^arden. — Among  ihe  many  plants  which  do 
exceptionally  well  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Captain  Hope,  R  N  ,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcud- 
bright, is  Lilium  giganteum,  which  is  now  largely 
grown  there  from  seeds.  This  year  the  first  lot 
of  seedlings,  sown  about  four  or  five  years  ago, 
has  given  four  flowering  plants.  Three  plants 
have  given  spikes  about  10  feet  high,  and  the 
bloom?  upon  the  three  spikes  number  respectively 
fifteen,  sixteen,  and  twenty-one.  In  addition, 
one  plant  has  given  a  small  side  spike,  this 
showing  three  or  four  blooms  later  than  those  on 
the  main  stem.  Although  these  are  good  plants, 
and  very  effective  ornaments  to  the  garden,  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  raised  from  seeds  and 
treated  entirely  as  hardy  plaDtii  and,  even  in  a 
young  state,  grown  io  the  open  garden,  is  of  even 


more  consequence  to  the  admirer  of  these  noble 
Lilies.  Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  gardener  at  St.  Mary's 
Isle,  says  that  this  Lily  will  flower  earlier  from 
seeds  if  grown  on  in  the  open  than  in  pots,  and 
the  flowering  of  good  plants  at  such  an  early  age 
is  a  proof  of  his  opinion  being  correct.  There  are 
now  a  large  number  of  plants  at  St.  Miry's  Isle, 
and  the  strength  of  those  which  have  not  bloomed 
gives  every  promise  of  a  magnificent  display 
another  year.  Raising  from  seeds  possesses  many 
ad  vantages,  not  the  least  being  the  greater  vigour  of 
the  seedlings,  besides  the  probability  of  obtaining 
new  forms  or  varieties.  The  seedlings  have  been 
growing  in  a  warm  border  sheltered  well  from 
cold  winds. — S.  Arsott. 


Among  the  latter  might  be  mentioned  D. 
callizonus,  D.  glacialis,  and  D.  neglectus.  One 
of  the  tallest-growing  species  is  D.  giganteus 
from  Bulgaria,  which  in  rich  soil  attains  a  height 
of  4  feet,  with  close  heads  of  pink  flowers.  It 
forms  quite  a  bushy  plant,  and  is  most  distinct 
and  effective.  Similar  in  habit  but  not  so  tall  is  D. 
Carthusianorum,  with  clusters  of  red  flowers,  and 
D.  eruentus,  with  dark  blood  red  ones.  While 
these  are  not  so  gorgeous  in  colouring  as  the 
many  varieties  of  Sweet  William  (D.  Ijarbatus), 
they  have  a  pleasing  and  distinct  grace  of  their 
own.  Among  the  more  robust  of  the  spreading 
species,  suitable  either  for  the  border  or  rock 
garden,  is  D.  plumarius,  with  its  numerous  and 
varied  forms.  It  is  very  free  growing,  and  seed- 
lings spring  up  in  all  sorts  of  places,  so  that  it 
may  be  used  with  advantage  for  covering  the 
rougher  parts  and  slopes  of  the  rock  garden  as 
well  as  old  walls. 

Of  neater  habit  is  the  Cheddar  Pink  (D. 
caesius),  which  will  grow  in  similar  positions. 
It  varies  a  good  deal  in  size  of  flower  as  well  as 
in  height  of  stem,  some  being  nearly  6  inches 
high  with  small  flowers,  others  have  large  flowers 
on  short  stems.  A  very  handsome  plant  is  D. 
arenarius,  bearing  flowers  in  great  profusion  in 
May.  D.  sylvestris  is  also  a  charming  little 
plant  with  grass-like  leaves,  and  should  be  grown 
in  partial  shade.  Similar  in  appearance  to  the 
last  named  in  habit,  but  with  larger,  deeply 
fringed  mauve  flowers,  is  D.  monspessulanus. 

All  these  are  easily  grown,  either  from  seeds  in 
spring  or  by  means  of  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy 
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WILD  PINKS  AND  HOW  TO  GKOW 
THEM. 

THE  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  Dian- 
thus  family  render  them  one  of  the 
most  valuable  groups  of  hardy  plants 
that  we  have.     Some  of  the  taller- 
growing    kinds,   like    D.    Carthusia- 
norum  and  D.    eruentus,  are  useful 
for  the  herbaceous  border,  not  to  mention  such  a 
well-known  favourite  as  the  Chinese  Pink  (D. 
chinensis)  and  ita  innumerable  varieties.     Others 
of  low-growing  and  spreading  growth  form  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  rock  garden  during 
the  late  spring  and 
early     summer. 
There    is    a    wide 
range  of    kinds   to 
choose   from,   some 
suitable  for  almost 
any     position     and 
aspect.     Some    are 
at  home  on  sunny 
ledges,  where  their 
glaucous    foliage 
forms  a  curtain  over 
the     face     of     the 
cocks,     making      a 
pleasing    picture 
even    when    not   in 
flower.    0  there  may 
be  planted  while  in 
a  very  small  state 
in    the    rocky    fis- 
sures  or   in   cracks 
of  old  walls,  where 
they  quickly  make 
themselves  at  home 
and  soon  form  beau- 
tiful    evergreen 
tufts. 

For  a  shady  posi- 
tion others  may  also 
be  found  which  will 
thrive  under  those 
conditions.  The 
chief  requirement  of 
the  Pink  family  is 
thorough  drainage, 
anything  in  the 
nature  of  stagnant 
moisture  being 
fatal  to  their  well- 
being. 

For  the  great 
majority  plenty  of 
mortar  rubbish 
mixed  with  the  soil 
is  beneficial ;  but, 
of  course,  there  are 
exceptions  which 
dislike  lime  in  any 
form,  and  these 
should  be  supplied 
with  plenty  of 
broken  sandstone 
and  grit.  pinks  in  mr  crisp's  rock  garden  at  friar  park,  henley-ontuajuls. 
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soil  under  a  hand-light  in  July.  Some  of  the 
smaller-growing  and  rarer  alpine  epecies  like  D. 
alpinuB  require  more  attention  as  to  situation  and 
soil.  It  IS  a  lime-loving  species,  and  likes  a 
sunny  ledge  planted  in  gritty  soil.  Others  well 
worth  growing  should  include  D.  neglectusand  D. 
glacialis,  the  latter  a  granite-loving  species,  while 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  D.  callizonus. 


DELPHINIUMS. 

Hebeaceous  Borders  are  now  bright  with 
flowers.  The  Delphiniums  have  been  much  im- 
proved during  the  last  few  years  as  a  result  of 
careful  selection  and  hybridisation,  so  that  we 


HYBRID   TEA   ROSE   HELEN   GCILLOT. 

{From  a  photograph  taken  in  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 

Colchester.) 

now  have  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  fine  named 
varieties  which  are  constantly  being  added  to. 

Raising  the  Seedlings. 
Delphiniums  are  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  boxes  under  glass.  Prick  out 
the  seedlings  directly  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle  into  boxes  filled  with  eandy  soil.  They 
will  quickly  make  nice  plants,  and  may  be  planted 
in  cold  frames  in  October.  The  roots  will  be 
active  all  the  winter,  although  the  foliage  will 
have  died  away,  leaving  only  the  tiny  crown 
visible.  These  will  push  early  into  growth,  and 
should  be  planted  out  18  inches  apart  on  a  well- 
prepared  border  some  time  in  February  or  early 
in  March.     Many  of  them  will  attain  to  a  height 


of  6  feet  by  July,  producing  grand  spikes  of 
flowers.  Choose  seeds  from  the  very  best  spike. 
Almost  every  shade  of  blue  will  be  represented  in 
the  seedlings.  Some  will  probably  be  better  than 
the  parent,  hardly  two  come  alike  ;  some  will  be 
single,  others  semi-double,  white-centred  or  black- 
eyed,  with  shadings  of  mauve  or  purple.  The 
shades  are  extremely  varied  ;  still,  the  prevailing 
hue  of  colour  is  blue.  The  creamy  white  variety 
named  Beauty  of  Langport  is  a  desirable  one  as 
a  break  away  from  the  ordinary.  No  doubt 
eventually  we  shall  have  a  pure  white  one. 
Some  Good  Varieties. 
Belladonna,  an  old  variety,  is  still  one  of  the 
very  best ;  lovely  pale  blue,  beautiful  habit.  It 
never  produces  seed, 
but  is  easily  in- 
creased by  division 
directly  after 
flowering. 

Persimmon  is  one 
of     the    finest    yet 
raised,     similar     to 
Belladonna,    but 
^g^_  larger     in      flower, 

^Jlf^~  slightly    deeper     in 

colour,  and  the 
growth  is  very  much 
stronger,  producing 
a  fine  central  spike  ; 
it  is  of  good  branch- 
ing habit.  This 
variety  is  extremely 
,.-  -.f^^  beautiful. 

^.  '    ■•»'    -!W  True    Blue.— 

Single  -  flowered, 
intense  blue,  with 
a  black  eye  ;  this  is 
verv  fine. 

King  of  Delphi- 
niums is  an  imposing 
variety,  gentian  blue 
and  plum  coloured, 
semi-double,  white 
eye,  enormous 
flowers. 

Clara  Stubba. — 
Almost  purple,  fine 
branching  spike 
splendid. 

The    above  -  men 
tioned  varieties  con 
stitute  a  few  of  the 
very     best     hybrid 
Delphiniums.  While 
most     of     the     old 
species  have  had  to 
give    place    to    the 
newer  large-flowered 
forms,  with  pleasing 
combinations     of 
colour,   the   old 
double     Siberian 
Larkspur      (Delphi- 
nium    grandiflorum 
fl.-pl. )   remains  one 
of    the    choicest    of 
hardy    flowers, 
treasured    as  a 
precious     gem,    the 
deepest-coloured 
blue  of  all.     This  old  species  is  a  rare  plant,  being 
of  a  dwarf  and  rather  weak  habit.     It  requires 
special  cultivation  to  grow  it  to  perfection.     It 
should  have  a  place  to  itself,  as,  if  planted  in 
close  proximity  to  strong-growing  subjects  that 
would  rob  its  roots  or  overhang  it,  it  very  quickly 
dies  out 

Propagation  by  Division. 
Division  is  the  only  mode  of  increase.  It  pre- 
fers a  sandy  loam  and  a  sunny  aspect.  Perforated 
zinc  collars  should  be  placed  round  the  plants  as 
a  protection  from  slugs,  which  quickly  scent  it 
and  destroy  the  young  growths  before  they  are 
through  the  soil.  Another  reason  why  a  good 
group  is  rarely  met  with  is,  as  one's  friends  come 
along  and  see  the  plant  in  flower,  they  never  fail 


to  ask  for  a  piece  when  the  time  for  division 
comes,  a  pleasure  enjoyed  by  every  true  lover  of 
flowers.  My  first  plant  was  given  to  me  by  an 
old  friend  who  had  treasured  it  up  for  over  forty 
years.  After  dividing  his  plant  and  sending  me 
half,  his  half  of  the  plant  died,  so  I  bad  to  send 
him  a  piece  in  return  the  next  season. 

G.  D.  Davison. 
Westwick  Oardem,  Norwich. 


DAFFODIL    YELLOW    STRIPE 

DISEASE. 
The  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  interesting ; 
we  suffer  in  the  same  way  here.  Miss  Currey's 
experience  is  hardly  borne  out  by  what  I  have 
noted  here,  as  by  her  theory  no  full-sized  bulb 
left  in  the  ground  for  two  years  in  succession 
should  suffer.  I  find,  however,  with  most  of  the 
spurious  varieties  and  some  others  yellow  stripe 
appears  each  year  in  bulbs  large  or  small,  and 
whether  replanted  or  not.  I  do  not  think  many 
people  bother  to  break  off  Princeps  offsets  for 
increase  so  freely  as  some  of  the  rarer  sorts,  yet 
Princeps  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders.  Another 
very  bad  one  here  is  M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  Henry 
Irving  is  also  among  the  worst.  Among  Incom- 
parabilis,  Barri,  Leedsi,  &c.,  I  find  very  little,  and 
and  in  some  varieties  it  seems  to  be  almost 
hereditary.  In  my  own  garden  King  Alfred 
grows  as  strong  as  a  Leek.  In  a  friend's  yellow 
stripe  and  curled  leaf  nearly  makes  him  weep. 
I  think  charcoal  somewhat  checks  the  tendency 
if  mixed  with  the  soil,  but  I  have  not  experi- 
mented fully  enough  with  this  jet  to  be  certain, 
and  with  M.  J.  Berkeley  I  find  less  when  grown 
in  a  damper  situation  than  in  the  ordinary 
garden.  In  support  of  my  theory  two  eeasons 
ago  I  divided  Van  Waveren's  Giant,  which  was 
slightly  affected  ;  one  of  the  divisions  was  grown 
in  another  garden,  and  one  by  myself.  My  own 
was  again  affected,  and  that  in  the  change  of  soil 
in  the  other  garden  was  quite  healthy.  I  have  a 
bed  of  Henry  Irving  just  coming  up  which  were 
undisturbed  this  season,  and  which  have  been 
more  or  less  affected  for  years  (with  annual 
lifting  practised),  and  later  I  will  report  whether 
there  is  any  improvement  this  season.  A  small 
bulb  mite  is  troublesome  here.  Careful  cleansing 
of  affected  bulbs  seems  to  keep  it  fairly  in  check, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  bow  to  get  rid  of  it  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  can  advise  me. 

L.  Bdckland. 
Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia. 


(Reduced.) 

Co.'s  Nursery,  Braisunck, 


PANSIES  IN  PANS. 
For  many  years  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
the  Tufted  Pansies  exhibited  in  dainty  sprays, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  way  of  exhibit- 
ing the  fiowers  has  induced  many  growers  to 
plant  the  Pansies  more  extensively.  It  is  a  very 
artificial  method  of  displaying  the  flowers,  how- 
ever, and  for  some  time  past  we  have  tried  one 
way  and  another  of  setting  up  the  blooms  with 
varying  success.  To  display  the  blooms  in 
shallow  saucers,  filled  with  silver  sand,  and  the 
latter  thoroughly  saturated  with  clean  water, 
appears  to  offer  many  advantages.  This  system 
enables  the  merest  novice  to  arrange  the  flowers 
quite  naturally  and  artistically,  and  in  this  way 
they  will  last  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  warmest 
weather.  The  method  of  arrangement  is  to 
insert  a  number  of  Pansy  shoots,  using  poor  or 
seedling  sorts  for  the  purpose,  and  then  to  simply 
stick  the  flowers  in,  arranging  them  in  one  direc- 
tion mostly  for  an  effective  display.  Inserted 
between  the  flowerless  shoots,  the  flowers  in  this 
way  make  interesting  decorative  exhibits.  It 
also  shows  how  useful  they  may  be  made  for 
indoor  decorations.  In  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration we  have  a  large  rich  yellow,  self-coloured 
flower  named  Britannic.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  most  other  Tufted  Pansies,  and,  as 
usual,  the  penalty  for  its  greatness  is  its  some- 
what coarse  and  overlarge  growths.  For  decora- 
tive uses,   however,   the  blossoms  are  valuable, 
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May  I  point  out 
that  the  proper  pre- 
paration of  sulphur 
to  use  as  a  remedy 
for  mildew  is  potassa 
sulphurata,  popu- 
larly called  "Liver 
Sulphur."  This 
compound,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  or 
dissolved  in  warm 
water,  gives  off  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen 
gas — the  odour  of 
rotten  eggs.  This 
gas  is  destructive  to 
lowly  organised  life, 
mildew  fungus,  &c. 
The  reported  failures 
with  the  use  of  sul- 
phur are  probably 
due  to  the  mistaken 
use  of  inert  pre- 
parations, such  as 
sulphate  of  potash, 
&c.  Since  Mr. 
Goodwin  stated 
where  Lysol  can  be 
obtained,  I  regret 
that  he  did  not  give 
the  address  of  the 
Mo  -  Effio  Company 
also. — [See  the  front 
page  of  The  Garden 
for  the  address. — 
Ed.].  Rosarian. 
Llandrindod  Wells. 


of  the  beat  of  the  garden  Tea  Roses.  The  shade 
of  colour  varies  somewhat  in  different  seasons ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  best  described  as  pale  buff,  shaded 
with  salmon  in  the  bud,  which  gradually  dis- 
appears as  the  flowers  expand. 


HYBRID  TEA  HELENE  GUILLOT. 
Thb  photograph  reproduced  on  the  opposite 
page  represents  a  very  beautiful  Rose,  in 
my  opinion,  namely,  the  Hybrid  Tea  Helene 
Guillot.  The  plant  is  in  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.'s  nursery,  Braiswick,  Colchester.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  full, 
and  of  distinct  colouring,  white,  salmon,  and  a 
soft  carmine  shade  intermingling.  E, 


PANSY  BRITAKNIC.     (Rediteed-)] 


ROSE  ANNA 
OLIVIER. 
A  VERY  old  Rose, 
having  been  intro- 
duced by  Ducher  in 
1872.  This  variety 
is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  best  Tea  Roses 

but  we  would  prefer  a  more    compact    plant.  \  for  the  garden.     A  bed  of  it  flowering  at  Kew, 

There  are  many  very  excellent  Tufted  Panaies  of  |  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  shows  it  to  be  one 

this  colour  which  might  be  grown 

with  advantage.  Flowers  of  medium 

size  of  any  of  the  Pansies,  arranged 

in  saucers  some  6  inches  or  7  inches 

in   diameter,  will  make  a  display 

fully  1  foot  across,  and  all  who  have 

seen  them  set  up  in  this  way  are 

loud  in  their  praise  of  this  newer 

way  of  displaying  them. 
Highgate,  N.  D.  B.  Cbane. 


THE     IRIS     FAMILY. 

DURING  the  last  200  years  the 
k  wealth  of  Irises  that  has  been 
I  gathered  together,  approximately 
f  a  thousand  species  and  forms 
that  have  received  distinct 
names,  and  representing  the 
good  work  of  plant  collectors  and  hybridists 
of  all  civilised  nations,  is  striking  testimony 
to  the  wide  popularity  of  these  beautiful 
garden  plants.  Their  free-blooming  (qualities 
and  easy  adaptation  to  various  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate,  characteristic  of  the 
majority,  have  secured  for  them  a  foremost 
place  in  British  horticulture,  and  a  garden 
would  be  poorly  representative  did  it  not 
contain  a  selection  of  beautiful  Irises.  Their 
natural  distribution  practically  extends 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere,  agree- 
ing in  this  respect  with  the  sister  family 
Lilium.  The  bulbous  Oncocyclus  and 
Regelia  types  are  centred  in  Western  Europe 
and  Eastern  Asia,  the  bearded  Irises  are 
mainly  European,  and  the  grassy  beardless 
Irises  are  thinly  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  hemisphere,  aggregating  in  North 
America,  Russia,  and  neighbouring  countries. 
The  genus  contains  groups  that  are  fitted  for 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

MILDEW    ON    ROSES— 
LYSOL  AS  A  REMEDY. 

HAVING  read  with  great 
interest  the  articles  on 
"Mildew  on  Roses" 
in  The  Garden,  I 
tried  the  different 
remedies  recommended 
on  an  obstinate  case  of  mildew  on  a 
plant  of  York  and  Lancaster  Rose. 
Finding  flower  of  sulphur  a  failure, 
I  tried  Lysol,  using  one  teaspoonful 
to  a  quart  of  lukewarm  water. 
The  first  syringing  with  the  mix- 
ture seemed  quite  successful,  but 
I  gave  (after  an  interval  of  several 
days)  a  second  application,  and  now 
the  tree  is  as  clean  and  free  from 
mildew  as  possible.  Of  course, 
before  syringing  I  picked  off  and 
burnt  all  the  parts  affected  with  the 
mildew.  G.  W.  Goodison. 

Hahteads,  near  Kirlchy  Lonsdale. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM    MAXIMUM 

MRS    CHABLBS   LOWTUIAN   BELL. 

(Bedvted.) 

Sltown  recently  by  Mr.  Charles  Dmoton, 

Lintkorpe,  M iddlesbrotigh ,  and  gii'eii  an 

au'ard  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Borticultural 

Society. 


every  garden   use  :    Bearded   Irises 
thrive  in  the  poorest  of  soils,  vehere 
little  else  will  grow ;  the  permanently 
rooted  bulbous  group  prefers  soil  of 
a  naturally  poor  quality  that  would 
get  dry  in  late  summer  so  that  the 
bulbs  may  receive  a  good  ripening  ; 
and  the  reticulata  group,  whose  roots 
are  annual,  appreciate  the  cultivated 
border.      The  beardless    Irises    are 
mainly  moisture-loving   plants,  well 
adapted  for  the  banks  of  waterways 
and  moist  garden  soils ;    while  the 
Regelia  and  Oncocyclus  types  grow 
best  in  districts  overlying  limestone 
on  slopes  fully  exposed  to  sunshine; 
they  are  all  natives  of  dry  regions,  approaching 
the  nature  of  desert,  wherein  plants  struggle 
to  live,  and  they  prove  troublesome  to  grow 
by  reason  of  want  of  heat  and  superabundance 
of  rainfall  in  their  resting  season  in  this 
country. 

There  is  no  lack  of  variety  among  Irises, 
and  one  can  select  the  best  of  each  type  for 
ornamental  garden  use,  discarding  others  of 
less  garden  value  —  interesting  only  to  the 
collector.  There  is  no  garden  in  Great 
Britain  that  would  not  suit  one  or  other  of 
these  groups,  and  there  are  many  gardens 
presenting  varied  conditions  of  soil  and 
exposure  that  would  grow  nearly  all  of  them. 
The  great  group  of  Iris  laevigata  (Japanese 


\:\\ 


Iris),  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  of 
late,  is  a  great  gain.  There  is  a  host  of 
varieties,  and,  with  a  little  care  and  skill  in 
planting  them,  they  form  a  distinct  and 
pleasing  feature  in  all  water  gardening  and 
in  damp,  low-lying  situations.  The  need  for 
considerable  moisture,  though  a  real  one,  is 
by  no  means  absolutely  essential,  for  one 
can  grow  good  Iris  lasvigata  in  any  damp 
border.  I  have  seen  a  planting  of  Iris 
lievigata,  numbering  many  thousands,  thriv- 
ing well  in  an  old  market  garden,  the  soil  of 
which wasas  dry  asdustduring summer;  these 
yielded  flowers  nearly  1  foot  across  on  stems 
.3  feet  high,  and  looked  a  picture  of  health. 
Indeed,    where    Iris    aurea    and    Monnieri 


thrive,  Iris  Iwvigata  will  thrive,  and  in  many 
cases  it  would  be  preferable  to  grow  them  in 
the  garden  proper  than  riek  them  on  the 
banks  of  waterways  known  to  be  infested 
with  rodents,  for  these  animals  are  very  fond 
of  the  succulent,  sweet-tasting  stems  of  water- 
grown  Iris  lievigata.  The  finest  forms  of 
Iris  hevigata,  better  known  perhaps  as  Iris 
Kasmpferi,  surpass  any  other  Iris  known  to 
cultivation  for  beauty  of  form  and  colouring, 
and  in  adaptability  for  association  with  other 
water-loving  plants  in  the  happiest  phases  of 
water  gardening. 

There  are  species  and  forms,  as  may  be 
expected  in  so  large  a  genus,  whose  garden 
worth  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  which 
prove  so  difficult  to  grow,  and  are  equally 
difficult  to  procure,  that  a  good  purpose 
would  be  served  by  omitting  further  reference 
to  them  here.  Similarly,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  and  for  the  better  guidance  of  those 
who  would  care  to  plant  only  the  best  of 
each  type,  the  garden  forms  of  bulbous  and 
bearded  Irises  are  not  described  at  great 
length,  but  a  selection  of  the  very  best  of 
each  group — sufficient  for  all  garden  pur- 
poses— is  made,  as  it  will  probably  prove  the 
more  serviceable.  Q.  B.  Mallett. 

{To  be  continued.) 


COLOURED    PLATE. 

PLATE   1304. 

THE    EMPRESS    PANSIES. 

THIS  is  generally  recognised  as  being 
a  very  beautiful  strain  of  Pansy. 
It  was  first  sent  out  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  is  a  development 
from  Bugnot's,  Cassier's,  and  the 
Scotch  fancy  Pansies.  The  great 
fault  with  the  best  Continental  strains  of 
fancy  Pansies  is  their  weak  growth.  The 
colours  are  brilliant,  but  the  plants  lack 
vigour,  and  succumb  easily  to  frost  in  winter 
and  hot  sun  in  summer ;  the  flowers,  too 
have  not  much  substance.  In  the  Empress 
Pansies  the  best  qualities  of  each  strain  has 
been  combined  and  improved  upon.  The 
Vilants  possess  exceptional  vigour^  and  the 
flowers  are  rich  and  very  varied  in  colour ; 
they  are  also  of  great  substance.  The  flowers 
depicted  on  the  plate  are  natural  size.  We 
have  frequently  admired  these  flowers  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Bath,  Limited,Wisbeeh,who 
originated  this  beautiful  and  striking  race. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
MAXIMUM. 

FOR  general  purpoees  this  Pyrenean 
plant  and  its  varieties  may  be  re- 
garded as  intermediate  between  C. 
Laoustre  (the  Marsh  Ox-eye  Daisy 
from  Southern  Europe)  and  the 
European  C.  Leucantbemum  (so  well 
koown  in  Britain  as  the  Ox-eye  Daisy).  Daring 
recent  years  the  subject  of  the  present  note  has 
given  rise  to  a  considerable  number  of  varieties 
'liffering  from  each  other  in  the  character  of  their 
flower-heads,  the  freedom  of  producing  the  same, 
tnd  other  such  like  particulars.  The  plant  that 
for  years  did  duty  in  gardens  for  the  above  is 
C.  Lacustre,  a  coarser-growing  plant,  jet  possess- 
ing a  value  of  its  own  by  reason  of  its  boldness 
and  vigour,  as  well  as  the  great  flowers  it 
yielded  for  weeks  in  succession.  This  plant  is 
not  now  so  frequently  seen  io  gardens  as  formerly, 
and  its  rightful  place  is  the  shrubbery  or  the 
wild  garden. 
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Among  the  more  distinct  forms  that  have  been 
evolved  from  C.  maximum  are  those  having 
the  tips  of  the  ray  florets  twice  or  thrice 
forked.  These,  by  no  means  so  large  as  the 
larger-flowered  kinds,  possess,  in  my  opinion, 
greater  merit  as  decorative  subjects  for  the 
garden,  by  reason  of  a  freedom  of  flowering 
quite  surpassing  the  smooth-petalled  varieties. 
This  is  a  point  of  importance,  as  size  too  fre- 
quently takes  the  eye  of  the  visitor  in  the  exhi- 
bition tent,  to  the  detriment  of  the  more  graceful 
and  useful  smaller-flowered  sorts.  In  habit 
all  the  varieties  differ  with  localities  and  seasons, 
and  in  those  moisture-holding  soils  of  a  clayey 
nature  the  plants  reach  their  greatest  height  and 
proportions  generally.  Thus  the  same  variety 
may  be  2  feet  high  or  nearly  twice  as  much 
when  established  and  doing  well.  In  these  clayey 
soils  the  plants  require  less  attention,  and 
division  every  third  year  will  auffiee.  In  light 
and  very  sandy  soils,  apart  from  a  generous 
method  of  treatment,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
essential  in  these  instances,  a  position  somewhat 
shaded  from  hot  sun  will  be  found  the  more  suit- 
able, besides  which  the  plants  will  be  benefited 
by  planting  them  at  a  low  level  where  ample 
waterings  may  be  given. 

Though  these  plants  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
any  sense  fastidious,  I  prefer  to  divide  and 
increase  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  so 
soon  as  new  leaf-growth  is  apparent.  If  a  stock 
of  any  new  variety  is  desired  quickly,  this  may 
be  best  achieved  by  placing  the  stock  plants  in  a 
very  cool  or  even  cold  house  to  encourage  an 
earlier  growth.  Where  the  central  growth  is 
sufficiently  long,  a  portion  large  enough  for  a 
cutting  2i  inches  long  may  be  removed  for  the 
purpose.  The  stems  are  soft  and  almost  succu- 
lent in  character,  hence  too  much  artificial  heat 
should  not  be  given  the  plants  when  these  are 
required  for  propagation.  By  removing  the 
central  growth  greater  encouragement  is  afibrded 
to  the  side  shoots  about  the  plant,  and  these 
growing  the  more  quickly  soon  attain  a  sufficient 
size  for  use  as  cuttings.  The  process  can  be 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  propagation 
by  means  of  cuttings  extended  into  April  or  May. 


Not  only  will  the  old  plants  continue  to  produce 
cuttings  in  increasing  numbers  as  the  days 
lengthen ;  the  rooted  cuttings  may  have  their 
tops  removed  for  the  same  purpose.  A  little 
care  and  a  little  intelligence,  and  almost  every 
cutting  will  root  in  sandy  soil. 

The  plants  are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  the 
latter  vegetating  in  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
By  sowing  the  seeds  in  autumn  or  during  winter 
the  strongest  plants  will  flower  during  the  late 
summer  ensuing.  The  variety  now  figured — Mrs. 
Charles  Lowthian  Bell — gained  an  award  of  merit 
at  the  recent  show  at  Holland  House.  It  is  a 
very  fine  variety,  with  flowers  of  the  largest  size, 
and  shapely  withal.  King  Edward  VII.,  M. 
Prichard,  and  Earl  Roberts  are  others  of  large 
size,  while  Robinsoni,  G.  H.  Sage,  filiformis,  and 
others  have  more  or  less  notched  petals.  C. 
latifolium  is  desirable  as  a  late-flowering  variety. 

E.  H.  Jbnkins. 
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SOME  VALUABLE  LATE  BROCCOLI 

1WAS  unable  to  see  the  Broccoli  trials  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens 
at  Wisley,  but  I  notice  that  two  varieties 
— Late  Qaeen  (Sutton's)  and  Richmond 
Late  White — have  received  the  award  of 
merit.  I  am  surprised  that  Late  Queen 
has  not  been  previously  recognised  ;  I  consider  it 
the  best  late  Broccoli  grown.  It  is  well  worth  a 
first-class  certificate.  This  variety  is  remarkable 
for  its  compact  growth,  hardineES,  and  excellent 
table  qualities.  At  Wisley  the  heads  of  this,  one 
of  the  latest  varieties,  were  perfect  by  the  middle 
of  April,  an  unusually  early  date,  as  our  plants 
do  not  turn  in  till  nearly  a  month  later.  I  am 
unable  to  express  an  opinion  about  the  Richmond 
Late  White,  as  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  the  other, 
but  it  is  evidently  a  welcome  addition  to  the  late 
Broccoli.  I  find  that  Late  Queen  has  been  grown 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  stock  is  as 
pure  now  as  at  the  start.  This  fact  alone  justifies 
the  award,  as  Brassicas  are  difficult  to  keep  pure. 


and,  once  they  become  mixed,  they  are  of  little 
value.  No  note  would  be  complete  that  omitted 
Veitch'a  Model,  an  earlier  Broccoli  than  Late 
Queen,  but  equal  in  value  for  April  and  May 
supplies.  Doubtless  this  was  on  trial  at  Wisley, 
and  would,  judging  from  the  earliness  of  the 
others,  be  past  its  best.  It  received  a  first-class 
certificate  years  ago.  These  two  kinds  are,  in 
my  opinion,  our  best  standard  varieties  for  use  at 
this  season.  Another  very  fine  late  Broccoli 
which  should  have  done  well  at  this  trial  if  given 
room  is  Sutton's  Latest  of  All.  I  am  anxious  to 
see  if  this  variety  will  prove  as  good  as  Late 
Qaeen  ;  it  is  of  excellent  quality  and  winters 
well.  For  some  years  I  have  grown  June 
Monarch  ;  this  is  better  known  in  the  North  than 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  well 
worth  room  in  all  gardens  where  this  vegetable  is 
required,  and,  given  an  open  quarter  with  a  fairly 
stiff  soil,  it  rarely  fails. 

For  many  years  I  grew  the  old  Cattell's  Eclipse, 
a  sulphur-coloured  Broccoli,  but  Model  and  Late 
Qaeen  are  much  superior,  being  firmer,  a  pure 
white,  and  equally  hardy.  Lauder's  Late  White 
just  precedes  the  two  last  named,  so  that  the 
Model  grown  in  difi'erent  quarters  takes  its  place. 
The  Broccoli  when  cut  under  medium  size  are 
more  delicate  in  flavour  than  when  the  heads  are 
allowed  to  attain  a  large  size,  and  they  are  nearly 
as  profitable,  as  more  plants  can  be  grown  in  a 
limited  space.  I  think  that  of  late  years  the 
splendid  exhibits  of  vegetables  that  have  been 
seen  have  done  much  to  point  out  the  value  of 
quality  in  preference  to  mere  bulk.  The 
varieties  noted  above  are  remarkable  for  their 
delicate  flavour  when  used  as  advised,  and  to 
keep  them  at  their  best  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
pull  the  plants  by  the  roots  and  store  them  in  a 
cool  place  ;  they  keep  good  then  for  a  fortnight. 

G.  Wythes. 


NYMPH^A  JAMES  BRYDON. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  arrival  of  a 
beautiful  Water  Lily,  and  the  one  named 
James  Brydon  will  be  hailed  with  delight. 
It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry  of  the 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Winchmore  Hill,  at 
the  recent  Holland  House  Show,  and  given 
the  award  of  merit  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  flowers  are  large,  without  a 
suspicion  of  coarseness,  the  florets  broad,  and 
bright  cherry  crimson  in  colour,  fading  to  a 
paler  shade  towards  the  margin.  This  rich 
colouring  is  enhanced  by  the  deep  orange 
centre  to  the  flower. 


THE  NEW  NYMPHJEA  JAMKS  BRYDON.    (^hown  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry  recently  hetore  the  Royal  Uorticultural  Society  o^id  (ficen  an  award  0/ merit.) 
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PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES.— 
Layers  which  were  put  in  eome  weeka 
ago  as  advised  ought  by  now  to  be 
well  rooted,  and  no  time  shonld  be 
lost  in  preparing  for  their  trans- 
plantation, either  in  the  open  garden, 
on  a  warm  border,  or  in  pots,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  If  they  are 
wanted  to  yield  the  main  crop  of  fruit  they 
should   be  planted    in    a    quarter   of    the   open 

garden.  If 
wanted  earlier 
than  mid-eeason 
a  warm  south 
border,  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall, 
if  possible, 
should  be  chosen 
for  their  recep- 
tion. If  for 
forcing  in  pots 
they  will,  of 
course,  have  to 
be  at  once 
potted  up. 
August  is  the 
best  month  for 
planting  rooted 
layers. 


Early  Plant- 
ing is  one  of  the 
chief  aids  to 
success  in  the 
cultivation  of 
this  fruit,  the 
plants  are  then 
able  to  get  well 
established      in 


HOW  TO  PLACE  THE   STRAWBERRY 

RUNNER,    WHEN    ROOTED,    INTO    A 

LARGER   I'OT. 


their  quarters  before  the  winter  and  so  pass 
safely  through  the  inclement  weather,  whereas, 
if  planting  is  deferred,  say,  until  late  in  Sep- 
tember, winter  is  at  hand  before  the  roots 
have  penetrated  into  the  fresh  soil.  When 
brighter  and  longer  days  appear  they  are 
not  in  a  6t  condition  to  take  advantage 
of  the  change,  consequently  they  are  late  in 
commencing  to  grow,  and  when  the  flower-spikes 
do  appear  they  are  so  weak  and  small  that  the 
first  season's  crop  is  almost  certain  to  be  poor. 
E»rly  planting,  then,  is  half  the  battle.  The  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  well  dug,  and  some  well- 
decayed  manure  dug  in  before  the  rooted  runners 
are  planted.  If  the  ground  has  been  recently 
dug  it  must  be  made  firm  before  planting,  either 
by  rolling  or  by  treading  with  the  feet. 

TTie  Runners  must  be  made  firm,  and  must  be 
so  placed  that  the  crown  or  heart  of  the  plant  is  I 
ju)t  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.      If  this   is  i 
partially  buried  the  probability  is  that  many  of 
the  plants  would  decay,  whereas  if  the  plant  is 
not  put  in  deeply  enough  to  be  firm  it  will  sway 
in  the  wind,  and  so  fail  to  become  well  rooted. 
First  make  a  hole  with  a  trowel  at  a  spot  already 
marked  out  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  roots 
when  they  are  spread  out,  then  insert  the  plant,  j 
cover  with  soil,  and  with  the  foot  tread  firmly  all  j 
round,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  plant  itself. 
Water  the  plants  well  after  planting  is  finished, 
and  should  the  weather  prove  hot  and  dry  they 
must  be  watered  when  necessary.     Syringing  on 
the  evenings  of  hot  days  helps  them  to  become 
established. 

CtdCivalion  in  Pots. — Those  layers  which  are 
required  to  furnish  plants  for  forcing  into  fruit 
earlier  in  the  year  than  those  out  of  doors  must 
be  potted  up  into  pots  of  6  inches  in  diameter. 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

The  soil  to  be  used  for  this  potting  is  important ; 
it  must  be  such  as  to  enable  the  plants  to  grow 
well,  develop,  and  ripen  their  fruits.  Nothing 
ia  better  than  rough  turfy  soil,  with  which  a 
little  guano  or  manure  from  an  old  Mushroom 
bed  and  some  small  pieces  of  lime  or  brick  rubble 
are  mixed  ;  the  latter  help?  to  keep  the  soil 
sweet  and  wholesome,  while  the  guano  stimulates 
and  supports  the  plants.  Place  several  crocks 
over  the  base  of  the  6-inch  pot  for  drainage  so 
I  that  the  water  may  pass  away  freely  when  the 
I  plants  are  watered.  EfiFective  drainage  is  most 
;  important,  for  in  the  spring  the  plants  require 
!  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  if  the  drainage  ia 
imperfect  the  soil  will  soon  become  sour.  Cover 
the  crocks  with  some  rough  pieces  of  turf,  and 
upon  this  place  sufficient  of  the  previously- 
prepared  compost  to  raise  the  uppermost  roots 
of  the  runner,  when  it  is  placed  thereon,  to 
within  about  Ij  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
6-inch  pot.  Then  knock  the  runner  out  of 
its  small  pot,  place  it  in  the  partially-filled 
6'inch  pot,  first  making  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  latter  quite  firm  with  a  wooden  rammer. 
Keep  the  runner  in  the  csntre  of  the  large  pot, 
filling  the  space  around  it  with  more  of  the 
prepared  soil ;  make  this  firm  aa  it  is  filled  in, 
and  continue  filling  in  and  making  firm  to 
within  rather  less  than  1  inch  of  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  Take  care  not  to  ram  quite  close  to  the 
!  runner  or  some  of  the  roots  may  be  damaged  ;  it 
is  the  soil  between  the  runner  and  the  aide  of  the 
;  pot  which  should  be  made  firm,  and  firm  potting 
is  essential.  After  being  potted  the  plants  should 
be  kept  in  a  partially  shaded  place,  and  should  be 
syringed  several  times  daily.  They  should  also 
be  watered ;  it  is  most  important  that  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Little  Rock  Gardens:  Making  the  Rockery. — 
Probably  the  most  important  point  is  the  erection 
of  the  rockery.  We  are  considering  now  a  rockery 
within  certain  limits — namely,  the  suburban 
or  small  garden — in  which  it  is  in  a  position 
adjacent  to  the  house.  The  rockery  must 
present  an  irregular  front  line.  When  this  is 
properly  carried  out  it  will  be  available  for 
a  larger  number  of  plants,  because  of  the 
burrs  or  stones  providing  a  greater  variety 
of  aspect — i.e.,  the  sunny  and  the  shady  side 
of  any  given  mass  of  rock.  As  an  illustra- 
tion we  will  take  two  stones  or  masses  of 
burrs  and  regard  them  of  almost  equal 
dimensions — say,  9  inches  deep,  that  is  the 
face  to  be ;  20  inches  in  length,  as  from  left 
to  right ;  and  12  inches  broad,  as  from  front 
to  back.  In  not  a  few  so-called  rockeries 
the  front  of  the  stone  falls  at  an  angle 
similar  to  that  of  the  bank  of  soil,  but  this 
is  a  sad  blunder.  A  lesson  should  be  drawn 
from  Nature,  and  the  natural  arrangement 
of  stones  on  the  hillside  carefully  studied. 
The  beginner  in  gardening  can  easily  do 
this.  We  will  start  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bank  of  soil.  To  place  these  stones 
or  burrs  correctly,  cut  into  the  bank  of 
Boil  in  auch  a  way  aa  to  form  a  badly 
shaped  and  widely  extended  V,  the  front 
line  of  each  stone  so  raised  up  that  it 
tilts  back  towards  the  bank  of  earth.  This 
arrangement,  if  carefully  made,  will  provide  at 
once  two  excellent  positions  for  plants — that  on 


rocks  as  not  only  to  support  the  bank  of  earth 
and  prevent  the  soil  from  being  washed  away  by 
heavy  rains,  but  also  to  form  a  retaining  ledge 
sufficient  for  the  plants  intended  to  be  used. 
Where  opportunity  offers  make  small  promi- 
nences here  and  there  with  the  rocks  or  atones, 
and  these  prominencea  could  be  planted  or 
topped  with  a  email  Y'ucca,  or  one  of  the  dwarfer 
Conifers,  a  trailing  Cotoneaeter,  or  any  other 
plant  that  would  provide  a  certain  degree  of 
change  in  the  arrangement,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  diversity  of  aspect.  A  recess  of  larger 
size  may  appear  in  a  central  poaition  for  the 
same  reason,  and  if  circumstances  allow,  a  central 
sunken  bed  could  be  formed  therein  for  such 
plants  aa  are  known  to  be  of  a  moiature-loving 
nature.  In  making  theae  little  rock  gardens  do 
not  use  cement.  Crevices  or  interstices  between 
any  two  blocks  of  burrs  must  be  duly  charged 
with  soil,  and  this  will  suffice.  Masses  of 
Aubrietiaa,  tufts  of  Sea  Fink  or  Armeria,  or  of 
Alysaum,  Dianthus  or  Pink,  would  be  quite 
happy  in  the  little  crannies,  while  here  and  there 
the  Snapdragon,  Wallflower,  or  Fumitory  would 
revel.  Openings  of  smaller  size  would  be  found 
suitable  for  Stonecrop,  Houseleek,  Erinua,  or 
Saxifrage.  Indeed,  there  ia  no  end  to  the  variety 
of  things  that  may  be  planted  in  this  little  rock 
garden.  The  chief  points  to  observe  are :  (1) 
an  assured  depth  of  soil  for  the  roota  of  the 
plants  ;  (2)  the  disposal  of  the  stones  or  rocks  in 
such  a  way  aa  to  create  a  variety  of  aspects 
while  endeavouring  to  secure  a  certain  ruggedness 
to  all  exposed  surfaces  of  the  rock.  Whether 
the  arrangement  shall  take  the  form  of  a  series 
of  atepa  or  ledges  of  rock  one  above  the  other  on 
an  inclining  bank  of  earth,  or  whether  the  plan 
of  email  and  large  pockets  be  adhered  to  for  the 
plants,  ia  a  matter  that  the  amateur  mnat  decide 
for  himself  according  to  circumstances.  But  we 
should  certainly  adopt  the  former.  In  the 
hottest  spots  plant  only  such  things  as  Sedums, 
Sempervivums,  Corydalia  capnoidea,  and  Zinsch- 
neria,  which  delight  in  a  warm  comer.      In  a 


SHOWING  HOW  TO   PLANT  A  STRAWBERRY  :    CROWN  OP  THE 
PLANT  JCST  ABOVE  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  SOIL. 


raised  place  with  plenty  of    mortar  rubbish  in 
the  soil  the  hardy  Cacti  could  be  planted.     The 

.  poorest    of    soil    with   old   mortar  or  limestone 

a  level  with  the  path  or  near  it  being  the  place    chippinga  and  no  manure  are  the  chief  easentials 
for  a  mass  of  the  little  white  Bellflower  (Cam-    to  success.     Choose  from  the  following :  Opuntia 
panula  pumila),   while   the   upper  surface,   the    vulgaris,   O.    rafinesqniana,    O.    humilis,    Agave 
apparently   projecting  ledge  of   rock,  is  equally    utahensia,  and  Mesembryanthemum  uncinatnm. 
good  for  such  overhanging  masses  as  the  Alpine 

or   setacea  Phloxes,    Aubrietias,  and    the    like.        Plants    for    the    Rock    Garden.— For    Shady 
The  chief  aim  should  be  so  to  place  the  stones  or    Positions. — The  Saxifrages  are  useful  here,  and 
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select  S.  sancta,  yellow ;  S.  apiculata,  primrose 
yellow  ;  S.  juniperlfolia,  yellow  ;  S.  oppoBititolia 
and  its  variety  alba,  all  beautiful  plants  when  in 
flower  in  March  and  April ;  S.  muscoides,  S.  m. 
atropurpurea,  S.  m.  densa,  S.  Bheii,  S.  Wallacei, 
S.  tenella,  the  Meadow  Saxifraga  (S.  granulata 
plena),  and  S.  maweana.  Other  plants  that  prefer 
a  similar  position,  but  not  essential,  are  the 
Hepaticas,  Bamondia  pyrenaica,  and  B.  p.  alba, 
which  like  a  peaty  mixture  of  loam  and  peat 
equally ;  Bhexia  virginica,  Oarisia  coccinea,  so 
planted  as  to  creep  over  a  stone ;  Bachelors' 
Buttons  (BanunculuB  amplexicaulis),  and  such 
Primulas  as  P.  rosea,  P.  denticulata,  P.  d.  cash- 
meriana,  coloured  Primroses,  border  Auriculas, 
Mazus  Pumilio,  Hutchinsia  alpina,  Horminum 
pyrenaicnm,  the  spring  Gentian  (Gentiana  verna). 
Creeping  Forget-me-not  (Omphalodes  verna),  and 
the  BsUflowers,  Campanulas  pumila,  p.  alba, 
puUa,  G.  E.  Wilson,  csespitosa,  and  turbinata. 
Xaeae  will  form  a  good  beginning,  and  require  no 
special  soils.  Not  less  than  1  foot  deep  of  soil 
should  be  available,  and  it  is  best  to  form  a  little 
group.  Plant  with  a  thin  bit  of  board  1^  inches 
wide  and  6  inches  long,  tapered  at  the  end. 


THE  GEEENHOUSE. 
Canna.  — A  very  popular  group  of  greenhouse 
plants,  which  are  also  effective  outdoors  in  warm 
summers.  When  reserved  for  the 
bed  in  the  garden,  plant  out  in  rich 
soil  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
and  in  the  sunniest  place.  Give 
them  plenty  of  water,  and  be  careful 
that  only  the  strongest  crowns  are 
put  out.  Cannas  must  be  lifted 
when  their  beauty  is  over,  and  kept 
fairly  dry  during  winter.  Store 
them  under  the  stage  of  a  green- 
house or  in  a  frost  -  proof  cellar.  i; 
The  foliage  is  very  handsome,  ' 
and  varies  in  colour  from  pale 
green  to  bronzy  purple,  and  the 
flowers  are  in  bold  spikes.  Some- 
times the  colour  is  pure  self,  perhaps 
a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  sometimes 
crimson  with  streaks  of  gold.  Among 
the  best  are :  Alemania,  scarlet  with 
yellow  border ;  Alphonse  Bouvier, 
deep  crimson ;  aurea,  rich  golden 
yellow  ;  Austria,  yellow  with  brown 
dots,  very  large ;  Black  Prince,  vel- 
vety maroon ;  Comte  de  Bouchard, 
yellow  spotted  with  red  ;  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  rose  -  pink  ;  Edouard 
Andr^,  bright  red  ;  Florence  Yaughan, 
bright  yellow,  dotted  with  scarlet, 
very  fine ;  Franz  Bachner,  orange 
salmon  with  yellow  border ;  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  the  Second,  scarlet; 
Klondyke,  orange  ;  Konigrin 
Charlotte,  red  edged  with  gold ; 
Mrs.  Kate  Gray,  orange  scarlet  ;  Paul  Berb, 
amber  yellow  ;  Sophie  Bachner,  vermilion, 

Malmaison  Carnations. — These  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  immense  flowers,  which  for 
the  most  part  are  sweetly  scented,  and  produced 
during  late  spring  and  early  summer.  Much  the 
same  treatment  as  recommended  for  the  tree 
section  will  suffice.  The  way  to  increase  the 
Malmaisons  is  by  layers,  after  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  the  old  plants  being  usually 
plunged  in  a  frame  of  sandy  soil,  in  which  the 
layers  can  be  made.  It  will  then  be  possible  to 
give  protection  from  heavy  rains.  When  the 
layers  are  sufficiently  rooted,  separate  them,  and 
pot  them  into  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots.  After  being 
kept  moderately  close  for  a  time,  place  them  in 
a  light,  airy  greenhouse  for  the  winter.  The 
strongest  may  be  potted  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  flower  (5J-inoh  or  6-inoh), 
in  autumn,  and  the  others  in  February. 
A  few  of  the  best  sorts  are :  The  Blush  MU- 
maison,  Baldwin,  deep  pink ;  Calypso,  flesh  ; 
Grace,  light  rose,  with  deeper  marks ;    H.  J. 


Jones,  deep  crimson  ;  lolanthe,  rose-pink  ;  Juli- 
ette, deep  cerise ;  Lady  Ulrica,  salmon-rose ; 
Lady  Rose,  bright  rose ;  Mrs.  Trelawny,  deep 
salmon  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  deep  pink,  a  favourite 
variety  ;  Sault,  salmon-rose  ;  Thora,  nearly  white; 
and  Tom  Carter,  scarlet-crimson. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Lathe^a  clandbstina. 
Some  time  ago  Mrs.  Moore  sent  from  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevio,  Dublin,  flowers  and 
a  sketch  of  the  Toothwort  (Lathrsea  ciandestina), 
which  we  reproduce.  Mrs.  Moore's  note  about 
this  plant  is  interesting:  "Mr.  Irwin  Lynch  of 
Cambridge  presented  a  plant  to  Glasnevin  four 
years  ago.  It  was  planted  by  the  roots  of  a 
Willow  near  an  old  mill  -  race,  but  did  not 
flower  until  this  year.  Its  bright  violet  flowers, 
2  inches  long,  with  dark  purple  lower  lip,  are 
borne  on  stems  nearly  buried  in  the  earth,  densely 
crowded,  4  inches  high,  growing  in  a  thick  mass. 
The  plant  has  now  spread  over  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  of  ground.  This  plant  is  probably  fertilised 
by  the  common  blow-fly,  for  which  it  seems  to 
possess  attractions,  as  large  numbers  frequent  it, 
and  I  have  not  noticed  any  of  the  conlmon  or 
hive-bee?  about  it,  although  there  are  numbers 


Eltham  Rose  Show  on  Thursday,  the  12th 
ult.,  and  which  was  awarded  the  National 
Rose  Society's  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in 
the  amateur  classes.  It  was  acknowledged  by 
all  who  saw  it  (both  private  and  trade  growers) 
to  be  the  finest  specimen  they  had  ever  met 
with.  A  writer  in  a  contemporary  paper  lately 
boasted  of  a  Rose  12  inches  in  circumference,  but 
this  one,  as  you  will  see,  was  a  far  finer  bloom." 
[The  outline  of  the  Rose,  traced  on  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Eversfield,  after  the  stalk  had  been  pulled 
through,  was  26  inches  in  circumference. — Ed.] 

An  Unusual  Swbbt  Pba. 
From  Dipley,  near  Winohfield,  Miss  Mary  M. 
Quain  sends  a  spray  of  the  striped  Sweet  Pea 
America  bearing  five  blooms  on  the  one  stem. 
Most  cultivators  consider  four  flowers  on  one 
stem  to  be  very  satisfactory,  while  two  and  three 
are  more  usual. 


Sebduno  Delphiniums. 
From  BiUvconnell  House,  Faloaragh,  Sir  John 
Olphert,  C.V.O.,  sends  two  handsome  seedling 
Dalphiruums,  the  one  being  bright  blue  and 
purple,  the  other  primrose  and  yellow.  Both  are 
particularly  showy  sorts,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
how  valuable  they  must  be  in  the  border.  Sir 
John  Olphert  also  sends  flowers  of  the  very 
beautiful  deep  blue  double  Siberian 
Larkspur.  The  following  note  accom- 
panied the  flowers  :  "  I  am  sending 
you  blooms  of  two  seedling  Dalphini- 
ums  raised  here,  which  I  hope  may 
carry,  the  blue  being  nearly  over. 
The  yellow  has  eight  spikes  of  flowers 
same  as  enclosed,  but  the  seedlings 
I  raised  from  it  have  not  yielded  so 
far  a  yellow.  The  three  smaller 
blooms  are  the  old  double  blue 
Siberian  Lsirkspur,  very  scarce." 


LA  T  H  R  ,t;  A 
landestina 
(Much  reduced,) 


f^-U-i. 


visiting  adjoining  plants.  L.  ciandestina  is  of 
rather  restricted  range ;  it  is  common  in  the 
West  and  South  of  France,  and  is  also  found  in 
Spain,  B^l£!ium,  and  Italy.  In  The  Garden, 
April,  1S69,  page  316,  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
grounds  oi  the  Lord  de  Saumarez,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  there  is  a  plant  of  L,  ciandestina 
established  on  the  roots  of  a  deciduous  Cypress, 
la  Europe  its  favourite  hosts  are  the  Willow  and 
Poplar." 


SwEBT  Pea  Agnes  Johnstonb. 
We  have  received  from  Mrs.  Brown,  Hartle- 
bury,  a  very  fine  spike  of  this  prettty  Sweet  Pea. 
It  bore  five  flowers. 


A    Remarkable    Bloom   of   Rose    Maman 

COOHBT. 

Mr.  H,  Harris,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Eversfield, 
Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  Sussex,  writes  as 
follows:  " I  am  enclosing  outline  of  a  very  fine 
pink  Maman  Cochet  Tea  Rose  that  was  grown 
and  exhibited  by  E.  M.  Eversfield,  E.q.,  at  the 


Stapbija  vaeiegata. 
From  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Whit- 
bourne  Hall,  Worcester,  comes  a 
fine  and  quaintly  marked  flower  of 
Stapelia  variegata,  often  known  as 
S.  bufonia.  The  Stapelias,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  natives  of 
South  Africa,  are,  from  their  un- 
pleasant odour,  known  as  Carrion 
Flowers,  and  but  for  this  feature  they 
would  no  doubt  be  more  often  grown. 
The  specimen  sent,  in  the  shape  of  a 
five  -  pointed  star,  is  of  a  leathery 
texture,  and  in  colour  tawny  yellow 
dotted  with  dark  brown.  The  central 
disc  is  of  a  much  lighter  hue,  against 
which  background  the  brown  spots 
are  more  conspicuous.  Our  corre- 
spondent informs  us  that  the  specimen 
from  which  the  blossom  was  taken  was  bearing 
twelve  or  fourteen  fiowers  and  buds,  so  that 
it  must  be  very  attractive,  and  a  proof 
that  its  treatment  is  thoroughly  understood. 
While  on  the  subject  of  Stapelias,  a  word  may 
well  be  said  for  S.  gigantea,  whose  blossoms,  in 
shape  like  a  star  fish,  are  1  foot  or  even  more  in 
diameter.  In  colour  they  are  of  a  pale  tawny 
yellow,  marked  in  a  zigzag  manner  with  reddish 
transverse  bars,  and  the  entire  fiower  is  thickly 
covered  with  hairs. 


A  Bbactiful  Greenhouse  Climber. 
Mrs.  Stuart  sends  from  Meriden,  Esmouth 
Devon,  a  flowering  shoot  of  the  beautiful  green 
house  climber  Tecoma  jasminoides  with  the 
following  good  note  :  "  I  am  sending  you  a  spray 
of  this  beautiful  greenhouse  climber,  which,  I 
think,  is  not  widely  known.  It  requires  merely 
protection  from  frost,  and,  being  evergreen,  has 
a  cheerful  appearance  in  winter.  In  order  to 
blossom  it  must  be  kept  well  up  to  the  light  and  in 
full  sunshine.  The  buds,  if  they  do  not  fall  on 
the  journey,  will  expand  in  water." 
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[ONARDA  DIDYMA  SPLENDENS. 
This  is  known  as  the  Cambridge 
Scirlet,  and  is  the  beat  of  all  the 
Bergamots.  For  masses  of  colour 
on  the  herbaceous  borders  this  is 
one  of  the  very  best  plants  we  have, 
flowering  all  through  July  and  August.  When 
the  Oriental  Poppies  and  crimson  Psejnies  are 
over,  this  Monarda  and  the  old  Lychnis  ehalce- 
donica  give  colour  to  the  border  till  the  Phloxes 
are  in  flower.  To  grow  the  Monarda  well  it 
requires  to  be  planted  in  moist,  rich  soil.  It 
grows  and  flowers  well  in  a  shady  border  or  in 
full  sun,  but  must  be  well  supplied  with  water. 
Plant  a  fresh  group  each  year.  Allow  none  to 
remain  more  than  two  years  in  the  same  place, 
as  it  very  quickly  exhausts  the  soil  and  the 
flowers  are  very  pjor  in  consequence.  Directly 
after  flowering  is  the  best  time  to  make  fresh 
plantations.  Choose  the  young  growths  from 
the  outside  of  the  group.  These  are  so  freely 
produced  that  any  quantity  can  be  taken  with 
good  roots.  These,  planted  0  inches  apart,  three 
or  four  dozen  in  a  group,  give  the  best  colour 
effect  in  July  of  any  plant  I  know.  I  have 
grown  several  other  varieties  of  Monardas,  red, 
pink,  purple,  and  white,  but  have  discarded  them 
all,  as  not  worth  the  room  they  take  when 
compared  with  Monarda  didyma  splendens. 

PoTESTiLLAS  (Cinquefoils).— These  also  are 
valuable  plants  for  giving  masses  of  colour,  and 
are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  species. 
All  are  pretty,  and,  like  most  hardy  flowers,  the 
culture  is  simple.  They  luxuriate  in  a  light,  deep 
soil  and  an  exposed  position.  Where  new  groups 
have  to  be  planted  now  is  a  good  time.  Old 
plants  are  easily  divided  into  single  crowns, 
each  with  good  roots.  These  will  produce  large 
flowers  the  next  season.  A  dozen  planted 
15  inches  apart  make  a  nice  clump,  and  may  be 
left  undisturbed  for  several  years,  as  established 
plants  flower  more  profusely  than  young  ones. 
Just  a  few  short  pieces  of  Pea-sticks  placed  round 
the  clumps  as  the  flower-stems  begin  to  grow  in 
early  summer  is  all  the  support  they  require. 
The  quantity  of  flower-stems  support  each  other. 
An  annual  top-dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  in 
the  early  spring  is  very  beneficial  to  them.  The 
double  varieties  are  much  more  showy  than  the 
singles,  which  close  their  flowers  earlv  in  the 
afternoon,  when  their  appearance  is  decidedly 
weedy. 

The  Best  Potentillas  — I  will  mention  four 
varieties  that  have  proved  quite  the  best  as 
grown  here  :  Cilifornia,  verv  large  yellow  flowers ; 
Congo,  mahogany  coloured  flowers  ;  Louis  van 
Houite,  dark  red  (this  variety  is  very  fine)  ;  and 
William  Rollisson,  scarlet.  These  are  all  splendid 
varieties,  distinct  and  good. 

Perennial  Peas.— The  kinds  worth  growing 
are  not  numerous,  but  a  few  are  valuable,  as 
they  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  being  of 
free  growth  and  lasting  long  in  bloom. 

Lathyrus  Sibthobpi  is  the  earliest  to  bloom, 
generally  at  its  best  in  May.  This  species  is 
very  rarely  met  with.  It  likes  a  warm  aspect. 
It  only  grows  about  2  feet  high,  but  produces 
many  flowers  of  a  delicate  purple  colour.  The 
next  to  flower  is 

Lathybus  BOTdNDiFOLins. — I  consider  this  to 
be  the  prettiest  of  all  perennial  Peas.  1 1  never  fails 
to  attract  attention.  Its  large,  abundant  clusters 
of  bright  rose-pink  flowers  are  lovely.  I  had  some 
diflioulty  in  procuring  a  plant  of  this  kind  a  few 
years  ago.  Several  nurserymen  I  wrote  to  could 
not  supply  it.  I  eventually  obtained  a  few  seeds 
from  the  only  plant  I  knew  of  in  Norfolk.  Many 
plants  are  now  to  be  seen  in  this  neighbourhood. 
This  is  easily  raised  from  seed  if  sown  before 
they  harden.  Just  before  they  turn  brown  is  the 
best    time.      Toey   germinate     in    a    fortnight, 


whereas,  if  allowed  to  get  hard,  they  invariably 
remain  in  the  ground  two  years  before  germinat- 
ing. The  vareties  of  latifolius  are  common,  but 
valuable  for  the  quantity  of  flowers  they  produce. 

Lathybus  latifoltus  albus  grandifloros. 
the  variety  distributed  by  Hobbies,  Limited,  a  few 
years  ago,  certificated  at  Norwich,  and  later  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  all  the  latifolius  varieties.  Its  immense 
pure  white  flowers  are  invaluable  for  cutting. 

G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwich  Oardens,  Norwich. 

ORCHIDS. 

Dbndrobioms. — The  early-growing  species  such 
as  D.  wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  and  its  variety 
album,  D.  aureum,  D.  chrysanthum,  and  D.  primu- 
linum  have  now  completed  their  growths,  and 
should  be  given  a  slight  rest  by  removing  them 
to  a  more  airy  and  sunny  position,  where  the 
pseudo-bulbs  will  get  thoroughly  ripened.  Water 
should  be  given  at  the  root  whenever  the  compost 
becomes  rather  dry,  and  the  plants  should  be 
syringed  freely  until  the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
decay,  when  the  supply  of  water  at  the  root 
should  be  gradually  lessened.  As  soon  as  the 
flower-buds  are  visible  the  plants  may  be  taken 
back  to  their  growing  quarters  until  the  flowers 
are  fully  expanded.  The  flowering  season  will 
be  prolonged  if  they  are  again  placed  in  a  drier 
and  cooler  atmosphere.  Other  species  of  Den- 
drobiums  and  the  numerous  hybrids  should  be 
treated  according  to  their  development,  abundance 
of  heat  and  moisture  being  necessary  for  the 
growing  plants,  while  plants  that  may  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  should  be  removed  to  an 
intermediate  temperature  and  not  be  treated  so 
liberally.  D.  brymerianum  and  D.  Parishii 
grow  better  with  us  in  the  intermediate  house, 
the  temperature  seldom  falling  below  60*^. 
The  last  mentioned  will  now  require  attention 
with  regard  to  repotting  or  resurfacing,  as 
the  case  may  be.  A  mixture  of  equal  pro- 
portions of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss, 
intermixed  with  broken  crock  and  sand,  suits 
them  very  well,  and  pans  without  side  holes 
with  wire  handles,  so  that  the  plants  may  be 
grown  suspended  near  the  roof  glass,  are  suitable 
receptacles  in  which  to  grow  them.  The  growths 
of  D.  PhalieQopsis  are  now  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  development,  and  they  require  abundance  of 
moisture,  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere. 
Plants  in  small  pins  suspended  from  the  roof 
should  be  examined  every  morning,  and  if  the 
compost  is  likely  to  become  dry  during  the  day 
the  plants  should  be  dipped  in  a  bucket  of  tepid 
water,  and  on  bright  days  they  should  be  given 
a  good  syringing  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  blinds  should  be  raised  an 
hour  later,  when  all  the  ventilators  should  be 
closed,  80  that  the  atmosphere  will  be  very  hot 
and  humid.  The  flower-spikes  appear  at  the 
apex  of  the  growths  as  soon  as  they  are  fully 
developed,  and  consequently  the  plants  r(  quire 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root  till  the  flowering 
season  is  over  ;  but  after  this  period  they  should 
be  kept  on  the  dry  side  until  the  new  growths 
appear  next  season.  The  long  flower-spikes  are 
a  great  strain,  especially  to  small  plants,  and  as 
soon  as  any  pseado-bulbs  show  signs  of  shrivelling 
they  should  be  removed  from  the  plants.  The 
cut  flowers  are  very  useful  for  decoration,  and 
last  a  considerable  time  in  good  condition. 

W.  H.  Page. 
Chardwar  Oardens,  Bourton-on-the-  HFcUer,  Glos. 


the  smallest  being  rejected  and  given  to  pigs,  and 
the  large  ones  may  be  reserved  for  table  usp, 
keeping  the  medium-sized  ones  only  for  seed. 
Potatoes  for  table  use  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  air  any  more  than  is  really  necessary,  but 
must  be  stored  in  a  cellar  or  shed  and  covered 
with  straw  and  other  material  to  keep  away  light 
and  air,  either  of  which  will  cause  the  Potatoes 
to  have  an  inferior  flavour. 

Potatoes  for  Seed  should  be  quite  dry  when 
housed.  Lay  them  on  shelves  where  the  air  can 
circulate  about  them,  or  singly  on  a  cool  floor. 
Here  I  store  all  the  seed  Potatoes  of  the  early 
varieties  on  the  cement  floor  of  an  unhealed 
fruit-room,  and  I  find  that  it  answers  very  well, 
the  tubers  neither  shrivelling  nor  growing  much 
before  time  in  the  early  spring.  Examine  care- 
fully before  storing  for  any  signs  of  disease, 
rejecting  any  that  are  touched  or  immature.  A 
dusting  of  dry  slaked  lime  will  do  no  harm,  and 
will  help  to  dry  up  any  dampness  that  may  be 
among  the  tubers,  and  also  to  check  disease  if  the 
germs  should  be  present.  Keep  an  eye  on  beds 
of  the  main  crop  and  late  varieties,  pulling  up 
any  big  weeds  before  they  go  to  seed. 

Rooks  are  very  troublesome  to  Potato  crops, 
especially  where  grown  in  a  field  away  from  the 
garden,  destroying  many  of  the  Potatoes  as  soon 
as  they  are  formed.  A  boy  should  be  kept  to 
scare  the  birds  away. 

Spinach. — I  find  winter  Spinach  a  very  good 
crop  to  follow  the  one  just  mentioned  ;  there  is 
the  advantage  of  not  having  to  sow  in  freshly- 
manured  land.  Fork  the  ground  over  again  after 
removing  the  Potatoes,  firm  well  by  treading, 
and  sow  thinly  in  drills  2  inches  deep  and  from 
IS  inches  to  20  inches  apart.  In  sowing  Spinach 
for  winter  use,  and  where  there  is  room,  I  recom- 
mend sowing  in  more  than  one  place,  and  also  to 
sow  at  two  or  three  different  times.  A  few  rows 
of  the  Round  Spinach  may  be  sown,  but  the 
Prickly  is  by  tar  the  hardiest  variety,  though 
this  past  spring  I  notictd  that  the  Victoria 
Improved  was  very  hardy  and  came  through  the 
winter  very  well,  and  it  did  not  run  lo  seed  so 
soon  as  the  Prickly  variety.  Plants  of  the 
Spinach  that  is  now  being  picked  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water.  Thin  successional  sowings 
that  are  large  enough  to  handle  to  a  distance  of 
6  inches  or  7  inches. 

AsPAKAGCs  at  this  season  is  often  neglected 
and  the  bads  are  allowed  to  get  dirty.  Too  much 
importancs  cannot  be  placed  on  keeping  the  beds 
free  from  all  kinds  of  weeds.  If  not  already  done, 
support  must  be  given  to  the  top  growth  to 
prevent  its  getting  broken  about  by  the  wind  or 
other  causes,  or  the  roots  will  not  derive  the 
benefit  that  Nature  intends  they  should  for 
maturing  the  buds  for  next  season's  crop.  If  on 
a  dry  situation  give  abundtnt  supplies  of  water, 
with  occaeio:ial  waterings  of  1  quid  manure  water, 
or  a  dressing  of  some  approved  patent  manure  and 
water  it  in.  J.  Jaquks. 

Bryanaton  Oardens,  Blandford. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Potatoes — The  haulm  of  the  early  varieties  of 
Potatoes  for  seed  is  ripening  fast,  and  the  tubers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  much  longer  in 
the  ground.  Choose  a  fine  day  for  lifting  and 
when  the  ground  is  dry.  If  at  all  damp  the 
tubers  should  be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  dry,  but  I  do  not  recommend  leaving  them  for 
any  great  length  of  time — as  is  frequently  seen — 
to  become  green.     After  digging,  grade  them, 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

The  Morello  Chbbby. — Previous  to  putting 
on  the  nets,  the  trees  should  be  examined, 
the  shoots  laid  in,  and  the  trees  syringed  with 
clean  water.  It  is  bad  practice  to  allow  the 
young  growths  to  grow  outwards,  as  is  sometimes 
done  to  keep  the  nets  off  the  trees,  as  by  the 
time  the  nets  are  taken  off  they  will  have  got 
firm  and  set  at  the  base,  and  are  then  difficult  to 
train  into  their  proper  positions.  If  the  shoots 
are  still  too  numerous  to  be  laid  in  properly 
remove  some  of  them,  and  fasten  in  the  remainder 
thinly,  so  as  to  permit  the  growths  to  ripen 
thoroughly.  The  shoots  towards  the  centres  of 
the  trees  may  be  fastened  in  temporarily  with 
short  lengths  of  Privet  twigs  or  Bracken  or 
pieces  of  the  summer  prunings  from  Pear  or 
other  fruit  trees  ;  the  leading  shoots  should,  how- 
ever, be  secured  to  the  wall  with  nails  and 
shreds.  When  the  nets  are  put  over  the  trees 
let  them  hang  from  the  coping  or  top  of  the  wall, 
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and  keep  them  3  feet  or  further  away  from  the 
base  of  the  wall  by  light  poleB.  A  few  forked 
sticks  amoDg  the  branches  will  Eui£ce  to  keep  the 
nets  away  from  the  fruits. 

Amekioan  Brambles  —If  the  young  shoots  of 
these  have  been  thinned  out,  those  remaining  may 
be  loosely  fastened  to  their  supports  until  the 
crop  of  fruit  is  gathered,  when  they  can  be  laid 
in  properly  and  made  secure  after  the  shoots 
that  have  borne  the  fruit  have  been  removed. 
Avoid  any  overcrowding  of  the  young  growths, 
as  the  succeeding  year's  crop  depends  entirely 
on  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  current  year's 
growth.  Mulchings  and  several  applications  of 
weak  liquid  manure  during  dry  weather  will 
improve  the  quality  of  the  fruits. 

Strawberries. — Those  runners  which  were 
layered  early  will  be  ready  for  planting  out,  and 
the  earlier  that  this  is  done  the  better.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  leave  runners  which  have  been  layered 
in  small  pots  to  get  pot-bound.  They  must  be 
thoroughly  well  watered  before  planting.  If  the 
land  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  fresh 
plantation  has  carried  a  crop  of  early  summer 
vegetables,  and  was  previously  well  manured, 
these  should  now  be  cleared  off,  and  the  ground 
will  only  require  levelling,  treading  firmly,  and 
made  fine  with  a  rake  before  starting  to  plant. 
The  distance  apirtwill  depend  upon  the  yarieties, 
but  as  a  general  rule  30  inches  between  the  lines 
and  IS  inches  between  the  plants  will  be  found 
suitable.  During  the  autumn  any  indication  on 
the  part  of  the  young  plants  to  make  runners 
should  be  checked. 

Runners  for  planting  out  next  spring  may  still 
be  gathered,  and  these  are  best  when  secured 
from  the  plantations  made  the  previous  year,  or 
from  plants  set  out  during  the  spring  of  this 
year  ;  they  may  be  laid  in  in  nursery  lines  for  the 
winter.  Care  should  be  taken  in  gathering  the 
runners  to  see  that  they  are  taken  only  from 
those  plants  showing  the  correct  type  of  the 
variety;  some  varieties  of  Strawberries  are  prone 
to  develop  barren  plants,  which  produce  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  runners.  During  the 
time  the  plants  are  in  flower  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
roov  out  all  those  that  are  inferior.  The  standard 
Strawberries,  unlike  many  other  plants,  do  not 
seem  to  require  a  complete  change  of  soil  and 
climate  to  retain  their  fertility,  but  careful 
selection  is  necessary,  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  varieties  best  adapted  for  different  districts, 
but  with  the  annual  selection  of  runners.  Perhaps 
no  other  variety  of  Strawberry  is  so  widely 
distributed  or  enjoys  so  much  popularity  as  a 
main  crop  than  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
and,  perhaps,  the  heaviest  crops  we  have  ever 
seen  are  grown  yearly  in  a  garden  where  this 
variety  has  held  the  foremost  place,  without  any 
change  of  stock,  ever  since  it  was  first  introduced 
direct  from  France.  In  this  district,  that  com- 
paratively new  variety,  The  Lixton,  is  looked 
upon  with  much  favour. 

tJTKAWEKRRY  PLANTS  FOB  EaRLY  FoROING  — 
There  should  now  be  no  delay  in  getting  the 
rooted  runners  potted  into  the  pots  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  fruit  them.  When  potted,  they 
should  be  stood  on  boards  or  a  bottom  of  coal 
ashes  made  firm  and  level,  and  fully  exposed  to 
as  much  sunlight  and  air  as  possible.  Water 
carefully  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
after  which  an  application  of  weak  liquid  manure 
twice  a  week  will  be  found  beneficial,  removing 
all  runners  as  they  appear  and  keeping  the  pots 
free  from  weeds. 

Wasps  are  now  becoming  numerous,  and  their 
nests  must  be  sought  for  and  destroyed.  It  is  a 
wise  policy  to  award  a  small  payment  both  for 
the  collection  of  queens  early  in  the  season  and 
for  the  destruction  of  nesta  found  within  a  radius 
of  a  mile  of  the  garden  ;  if  this  were  generally 
done,  their  numbers  would  be  considerably 
lessened.  Numbers  may  be  trapped  by  hanging 
wide-mouthed  bottleo  half  filled  with  stale  beer 
or  sugar  and  water  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees  when  the  fruit  is  ripening. 

Olami',  Thomas  R.   Wilson. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answeps.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  THB  GAEDEH  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  vrith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  o1  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EcnoB  of  Thk 
Qakdeh,  10,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Puelishek.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  disire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Natoralising  Welsh  Poppy  {De  T.)  — Tois 
plant  may  be  naturalised  either  by  sowing  seeds 
in  the  position  they  are  intended  to  occupy  or  by 
planting  some  and  allowing  them  to  seed. 
Unless  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  it  sometimes 
takes  a  long  time  to  come  up,  so  that  perhaps 
your  seed  will  not  germinate  until  the  autumn  or 
next  spring.  It  is  possible  that  the  place  you 
have  selected  is  too  dry  for  M.  cambrica,  for 
seeds  come  up  freely  enough  in  cool,  moist  places 
among  rockwork,  where  they  are  allowed  to  fall 
off  the  plants.  It  would  be  advisable  for  you  to 
make  a  good-sized  group  by  putting  in  some 
young  plants,  but  it  will  be  a  matter  of  time  to 
wait  for  the  seedlings  to  come  up  and  get  large 
enough  to  make  a  display. 

Growing  the  Common  Daisy  (  W.  C.  Goddard). 
The  common  D  lisy  may  be  grown  from  seeds, 
bat  quicker  results  can  be  obtained  by  procuring 
plants  and  planting  them  wherever  they  are 
wanted.  Daisies  on  a  raised  grave  are  apt  to  get 
dry  or  choked  with  the  grass  if  it  is  allowed  to 
grow  too  much.  A  large  percentage  of  Diisies 
die  off  after  flowering,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  annually  ;  otherwise 
they  would  get  thin,  and  eventually  die  out 
altogether.  As  in  the  case  of  the  garden  Daisies, 
they  have  to  be  lifted  after  they  have  done 
flowering  and  split  up  into  small  pieces,  after- 
wards planting  in  fresh  soil  for  the  autumn  and 
winter.  In  the  spring  they  are  ready  again  for 
planting  out  in  beds  to  flower  for  the  summer. 

Pyrethrums  (C  a.  p.  Othome). — It  is  highly 
probable  that  slugs  and  caterpillars  have  been 
jointly  the  cause  of  such  wholesale  destruction. 
We  are  aware  of  the  remedy  to  which  you  refer, 
and  fully  agree  with  you  as  to  its  efficacy.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  too,  that  the  pests  named 
above  are  usually  more  troublesome  in  gardens 
where  a  heavy  soil  obtains.  It  is  the  small  black 
slug  nestling  and  wintering  in  the  crowns  that 
causes  such  wholesale  destruction.  If  you  have 
further  trouble  syringe  well  into  the  crown-tufts  a 
strong  solution  of  Qaassia  and  soft  soap  into  which 
a  wine-glass  of  paraffia  to  each  two  gallons  has 
been  placed.  Boil  a  6-inch  potful  of  Qaassia 
chips  for  twenty  minutes,  strain,  and  add  3  )z.  of 
the  soap  to  dissolve,  finally  pouring  in  the  oil  and 
well  stir  to  a  lather.  Stir  thoroughly  when 
applying  the  mixture. 

Sweet-scented  Ldpin  (Red  ii(y).— Without  knowing 
which  Lupin  is  meant  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  Infor- 
mation required.  There  is  more  than  one  sweet-scented 
Lupin,  one  being  the  shrubby  L.  arboreua,  and  among  the 
annuals  there  is  L.  Inteus,  a  yellow-flowered  species,  which 
is  a  native  of  South  Europe  and  a  common  plant.  None 
of  the  Lupins  are  difllcult  to  grow,  as  they  will  thrive  in 
any  srood  gaiden  soil  without  special  atteniion. 

Borders  Arodnd  House  (A.  J.  Dew).— Yon  will  find 
the  clay  quite  suthcient,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
direct  the  moistute  from  the  foundations.  To  this  end  a 
sloping  bank  of  tempered  clay  6  inches  in  thickness  would 
be  ample.  This  would  be  preferable  to  a  vertical  wall  e.f 
clay,  and  slates  are  not  necessary.  You  will  find  even 
this  a  cjstly  operation  if  you  propose  doing  it  to  any 
extent,  and  of  course  there  would  be  much  surplus  soil  to 
be  taken  away  apart  from  the  excavating  and  general  woik 
and  replacing.  We  presume  the  border  is  a  narrow  one, 
with    but    little    opponunity  for    wi-^eoing.     Have  yru 


thought  of  deepening  the  border  or  providing  plants  Ihit 
are  more  suited  to  the  position  ? 

Creeper  (A  New  Siib.icr.ber).—Ycm  cannnt  do  better 
than  plant  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  and  Hedera  Helix  mader- 
ensis  variegata  in  mixture.  Both  planis  cling  we'l  and 
cover  well.  You  could  assist  to  a  more  rapid  and  complete 
covering  by  planting  in  two  or  three  positions  and  pro- 
viding the  plants  with  agood  root-run  of  fairly  rich  soil. 

DELPHINIUM  (/.  IF.).-If  the  plant  has  for  years  pro- 
duced nothiug  better  than  whnt  you  send  us,  we  would 
long  ago  have  discarded  it.  The  stems  are  all  fasciated 
and  the  flowers  abortive,  and  a  plant  producing  such  stems 
each  year  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  deformity  not  worth 
'he  ground  it  occupies.  There  are  so  many  good  varieties 
of  Dflphiniums  to  select  from,  that  one  need  not  cling  to 
anything  so  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and  for  which  no 
cure  exists. 
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Olivias  {Doctors'  Commons). —  Olivias  seldom 
require  potting ;  they  should  be  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible.  We  should  keep  them  in  the 
greenhouse  during  the  summer,  syringing  them 
daily  and  watering  carefully,  taking  care  that 
the  roots  do  not  get  dry,  so  as  to  encourage  them 
to  grow  freely.  Liter  on  they  need  less  water, 
ana  syringing  should  be  discontinued.  The 
reason  of  the  leaves  decaying  at  the  base  is  due  to 
your  allowing  water  to  lodge  in  the  leaf  base 
when  wateriDg.  When  applying  water  take  care 
that  it  is  not  poured  into  the  base  of  the  leaves 
for  it  is  liable  to  cause  them  to  go  cff  in  the 
manner  you  describe.  Plants  in  large  pots 
benefit  by  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  soil,  first  re- 
moving some  of  the  old  soil.  Effective  drainage  is 
essential.  This  may  be  at  fault  in  your  plants. 
The  leave  are  a  darker  green  when  the  plants  are 
kept  in  partial  shade. 

OoLD  House  {Hampshire).  —  You  cannot  do 
better  than  utilise  the  house  for  wintering 
bedding  plants  in  variety,  such  things  as  Ivy 
and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  tuberous 
Begonias,  Eeheverias,  Lobelia,  Cnryeanthemum 
stools,  and  many  more  would  be  quite  safe  in  a 
temperature  of  30°  as  a  minimum_provided  the 
plants  were  kept  on  the  dry  side.  With  the  turn 
of  the  days  you  could  sow  Sweet  Peas  and  a 
variety  of  other  planis  for  early  work.  Beneath 
the  staging  jou  could  start  bulbous  plants  in  pots, 
force  Rhubarb,  Mint,  &o.  There  is  not  much 
you  can  sow  in  the  open  beds  now.  In  pans  or 
boxes, however,  you  migh t  sow Pansies, Giillardias 
for  planting  later,  and  in  September  many 
annuals  could  be  sown.  If  you  require  plants 
for  out  flowers  you  might  grow  Campanulas, 
Giillardias,  Pyrethrums,  Columbines,  Alstiw 
merias.  Phloxes,  Tufted  Pansies,  Perennial  Pea, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  &c.  Sweet  Saltans  would  be 
very  charming,  and  by  sowing  in  greenhouse  or  in 
frame  an  earlier  flowering  would  be  secured. 

Fuchsias  not  Flotveeing  (Z)oc(.rs'  Commons)— it  is 
probable  that  your  Fuchsias  are  too  much  shaded,  for 
though  Fuchsias  need  a  moderate  amount  of  shade,  if  this 
is  overdone  they  do  not  flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
They  certainly  do  not  want  more  feeding ;  in  fact,  with 
two  mulchicgs  since  planting,  the  manure  may  have  been 
overdone. 

Seed  from  Double  Begonias  (Amateur).— Yon  cannot 
obtain  seed  from  perfectly  douule  flowers  because  the  seed- 
bearing  organs  are  absent.  Yea  ;  you  would  probably  get 
a  good  percentage  of  doubles  by  using  ihe  pollen  from  semi- 
double  flowers,  or  flowers  that  are  even  more  than  semi- 
double.  Sometimes  by  starving  a  double-flowering  variety 
the  plant  will  produce  a  flower  with  pollen,  and  this  is  then 
of  the  greatest  value.  Choose  flowers  as  nearly  double  as 
you  can  for  cross-fertilisation,  for  then  the  moie  likely  are 
you  to  obtain  seedlings  with  double  flowers. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Rose  Suckers  {Hor)  — From  your  description 
the  strong  growths  are  those  of  the  de  la 
Grifferaie  stcck,  which  hears  a  cluster  of  flowers 
after  the  style  of  Crimson  Rimbler,  excepting 
that  the  colour  is  rosy  pink.  If  the  plant  hi»s 
many  such  growths  we  should  be  inclined  to  bud 
upon  them  near  to  the  ground  some  good  sort  of 
Rose.  Considering  the  number  of  splendid  Roses 
that  are  now  to  be  had  it  does  not  pay  to  harbour 
inferior  rubbish.  The  stock  we  allude  to  will 
sometimes  have  seven  leaflets,  and  now  and  then 
there  are  five  or  six.  The  Manetti  stock,  which 
is  largely  used  for  Roses,  has  pale  green  foliage 
and  very  thorny  reddish  wood.     The  foliage  is 
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of  a  green  something  like  the  leaves  of  Lime  trees 
Tea  Rises  are  budded  upjn  the  Briar  stock,  and 
if  you  get  a  pitce  of  Briar  from  the  hedgerows 
you  Ciu  eoon  conipire  them.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  remove  all  suckers  long  before  they  bloom. 

Pkunino  Koses  in  Summer  {Dr.  Andry).— 
1.  As  soon  as  Roses  fall  it  is  quite  the  best  thing 
to  prune  back  the  growths  to  a  nice  plump  eje 
as  near  to  the  top  of  the  shoot  as  possible.  When 
foliage  is  removed  during  the  growing  season,  it 
has  a  distinct  weakening  effect  upon  the  plants, 
as  the  leaves  are  the  plants'  lungs.  This  is  the 
reason  so  many  amateurs,  who  insist  on  having 
long  stems  to  their  Roses,  fail  in  ob'-aining 
vigorous  plants,  and  it  is  much  better  to  have 
a  set  of  plants  to  cut  at  and  ditcird  when 
weak  than  to  rob  the  best  plants  of  a  lot  of 
growth.  2.  Climbing  Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas  for 
north  wall,  we  can  rec"mmend  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Gloire  de  Djm,  Kiiserin  Fnedrich, 
Wiltham  Climber  N  i.  1,  atd  Pink  Rjver. 
,3  E  Veyrat  Hermanns  not  flowerirg.  This 
is  a  shy  bloomer,  and  the  plant  neeiis  little 
or  no  pruning.  Nail  out  the  growths  hor  z  intally, 
and  if  they  are  too  numerous  cut  some  quiie 
away.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  as  by 
assisting  the  Rose  to  mature  its  wood  you  are 
inducing  it  to  bloom  another  year. 

Skleotions  for  a  Rose  Garden  (M.  M.  P.). 
On  the  whole  your  selection  is  an  admirable  one 
The  climbers  behind  beds  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  a 
good  selection,  if  Trier  proves  to  be  a  good 
autumnal  bloomer  as  reputed.  In  bed  No  2  we 
would  suggest  Ciroline  Testout  instead  of  Gr.  ce 
Darling,  as  this  would  blend  better  with  L^ 
France  and  Captain  Christy.  In  bed  No.  3 
instead  of  Empress  we  would  suggest  Comlesse 
Cay  la.  In  bed  No  4.  you  must  plant  Le  Progiia 
in  front  and  Lidy  Roberts  behind.  Instead  ol 
Papillon  in  bed  No  7,  plant  Mme.  AbelCoatenay 
at  the  back  and  Lady  Bittersea  next  to  it.  Bads 
Nos.  8  and  10  would  be  mire  appropriately  planted 
with  R 'ses  than  with  Veronicas.  Wo  would 
suggest  Polyantha  Roses  in  these  four  centre 
beds.  For  the  centre  bed.  No.  12,  we  would 
supgest  a  weeping  Rose  in  the  centre,  either  of 
D  irothy  Perkins  or  Alberic  Barbier.  Plant 
Giii<s  an  Teplilz  around  this  weeper  instead  of 
Commandant  Felix  Faure,  and  instead  of  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford  plant  Augustine  Guinoisseau 
or  Admiral  Dewey,  and  a  circle  of  Doan  Hole 
would  be  a  very  suitable  finiFh. 

Rose  La  Fkance  (,A.  Kennedy)  —We  ehould  recom- 
mend cuitiDg  quite  down  to  the  gruund  one  or  two  of  the 
oldest  growths  every  year  Id  March,  and  the  younger 
wood  treat  in  the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  this  year. 
As  to  manure,  you  can  do  no  harm 'In  giving  the  plants 
some  liquid  manure  when  buds  are  forming,  withholding  ti 
as  soon  as  colour  is  seen.  As  to  preserviug  Koses  in  a  cut 
state,  we  have  found  it  best  to  cut  them  in  the  evening, 
and  put  them  into  large  vessels  of  water  in  a  cool  place 
until  required  in  the  house,  but  the  staying  powers  of 
Rose  blooms  may  be  considerably  increased  if  the  plants 
are  watered  well  during  a  dry  period.  This  must  be  dune 
thoroughly  and  the  ground  hoed  soon  after.  It  Is  very 
imporiaut  to  have  vessels  of  wattr  close  at  hand  when 
cutting  so  that  the  Roses  may  be  placed  therein 
im  mediately. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Fly  on  Stbawbebeies  {Straw). — The  trouble 
does  not  proceed  from  the  soil,  the  person  who 
supplied  the  trees,  or  the  garden,  but  merely  the 
cultivation  is  at  fault.  Black-fly  arises  from 
various  causes,  and  frequently  comes  after  a  spe  1 
of  cold  weather  or  sudden  changes  from  cold  to 
warm.  Have  the  trees  thoroughly  cleansed  in 
the  winter  when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Then 
jou  would  do  well  to  syringe  thoroughly  with 
Price's  Gishuret  Compiund,  obtainable  of  any 
nurseryman  or  seedsman  ;  indeed,  the  trees  will 
require  several  strong  applications  during  the 
winter.  Now  you  must  also  syringe  ieyeral 
times  a  week  with  this  mixture,  and  well  saturate 
all  portions  of  the  tree  We  have  in  very  bad 
cases  used  soft  soap,  oce  pound  to  half-a-pint  ot 
petroleum.  This,  mixed  in  tepid  water  and  three 
gallons  of  rain  water  added,  is  a  spleodid  summer 
dressing. 


Red  Currants  (Am/tteiir). — The  best  Rpd  Currants  are 
La  Vorsaill.ne  (  l»o  lalit-il  Fay's  Prolitlc),  Riby  Castle, 
New  Dutch  Red,  Prince  Albert  (orange  coloureii),  and  The 
Scotch  R-iri  (Champsgne  R^d).  Fay's  Prolific,  New  Dutch 
Ri-d,  and  Chnmpipne  Rpri  aie  the  largest. 

Peach  Stones  Diseased  (C.  C)— The  Peaches  sent 
show  ttad  or  imperfect  setting,  and  this  is  at  times  more 
ironblesome  with  certain  Icinds.  The  cause  is  want  of 
lime  in  the  soil.  With  trees  in  pots,  dryness  at  the  roots 
-it  a  critical  stage  of  growth  would  cause  the  itjury.  An 
excess  in  the  way  of  foods,  such  as  rich  fertilisers,  might 
have  the  same  effect. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Onions  Mildewed  {D.  H). — Your  Onions 
sent  show  excellent  culture,  but,  unfortunately, 
they  were  a  mass  of  mildew.  If  the  plants  are 
at  all  thick,  thin  out ;  out  away  the  worst  foliage 
or  lower  leaves,  and  then  late  in  the  day  syring" 
I  he  plants  with  a  thick  sulphur  solution  to  which 
has  been  added  a  handful  of  fresh  lime.  Bentley 
of  Barrow,  Hull,  has  a  splendid  mildew  specific 
specially  prepared  if  you  prefer  it,  but  whatever 
IS  done  munt  be  done  thoroughly  to  arrest  the 
disease.  You  will  do  well  another  year  to  give 
your  plants  a  di£Fdrent  position  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  present  one.  We  have  had  other  similar 
cases  from  your  locality,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
mildew  soon  spreads.  The  land  now  bearing  the 
crop  should  be  well  limed  and  thrown  up  roughly 
in  the  winter.  Next  season  grow  a  totally 
diflferent  crop,  such  as  Potatoes  or  Spinach. 

Mildew  on  Onions  (".  L.  .Evaiw).— Your  Onions  are 
badly  attacked  by  mildew,  and  you  will  do  well  to  thin 
out  the  plants.  Syringe  those  left  two  or  three  times  with 
a  thick  solution  of  sulphur  'T  Bentley's  Mildew  Specific, 
sold  by  Bentley,  Barrow-on-Humber.  D>  not  grow  Onions 
near  the  same  site,  if  possible,  and  thin  early.  Are  your 
plants  very  thick,  or  in  a  badly-drained  soil?  Lose  no 
lime  in  dressing,  as  it  will  attack  other  vegetables. 

TflRIPS  ON  Peas  {E.  M.  H). — The  Pea  haulm  sent  has 
been  attacked  by  ihrips  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  and 
the  roots  may  be  in  a  dry  soil.  We  fear  now  you  have  no 
remedy  with  plants  so  far  advanced,  but  in  future  when 
the  pest  first  appe>irs  syringe  freely  with  a  sulphur  solution, 
or  with  Quassia.  If  this  is  done  several  evenings  In  succes- 
sion it  will  get  rid  of  the  pest.  The  blossom  on  the  haulm 
sent  is  ruined,  so  that  now  it  would  be  too  late  to  save  the 
plants. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Melon  Seeds  Germinating  {A.  D).—lt  Is  by  no  means 
an  unusual  occurrence  when  a  Melon  is  cut  open  to  find 
that  some  of  the  seeds  have  germinated,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  fruit  you  mention  the  growth  of  the  seedlings 
appears  to  h«ve  been  particularly  rapid.— G.  S.  S. 

SonM  ON  Pond  {D.  Phillips).— Ihe  scum  on  the  surface 
of  your  lake  is  composed  of  myriads  of  one  of  the  fiesb 
water  algae,  belonging  to  the  family  Desmiditte  and  to  the 
genus  Cumarium.  The  only  means  of  destioylug  this 
organism  that  I  can  suggest  is  by  spraying  either  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  ot  with  copper  sulphate  in  the  propor- 
tion o(  seven  grains  to  every  1.000  gallons  of  water  ;  this 
strength  is  said  not  to  injure  Hater  plants  or  fluh.  You 
might  remove  most  of  the  scum  with  a  net  somewhat 
similar  to  those  used  by  shrimpers,  but  the  bag  must  be 
made  of  canvas  or  some  material  which  will  not  let  the 
scum  pass. — G.  S.  S. 

Names  op  Fruits  (IT.  Lam).— The  red  Raspberry  is 
Hornet  and  the  yellow  one  Yellow  Antwerp;  both  are 
excellent  varieties.  Tbe  first  named  somewhat  resembles 
Superlative,  but  we  think  tbe  growth  is  more  like  tbe 
Hornet. 

Names  of  Plants —H.  A.—l,  Iris  orlentalis ;  2,  Splriea 

canescens. Enquirer. — 1  and    2,    Campanula   latifuUa 

vars. ;  3,  C.  peisiciloiia -,  4,  Spi.ffii,  but  cannot  identify 
specific  name  from  the  specimen  sent ;  5,  Deutzia  crenata 

a. -pi. ;   6,    Eiigeron    muitiradiains. J.  E.   M.    F.—l, 

Sedum  sexairguUre ;  2,  S.  album ;  3,  S.  hispauicum  ;  4, 
S.  Telephlum  ;  5,  S.  acre  (common  S_onecrop). Ama- 
teur.—Ot  the  specimens  sent  we  could  only  identify  the 
lollowing ;  the  others  were  too  scrappy.  3,  Pteris  cretica 
albti-liueata;  7,  Adianturacuneatum  graciUlmum  ;  9,  Pteris 
serrulata;  10.  Aspidium  angulare  ;  12,  Nephrodlum  Fiilx- 
mas  ;  15,  Mimulus  gluiinosus  var.  ciistata  ;  16,  an  Ivy 
(Hedera  Holu  glomerata) ;  17,  Sidalcea  maivsedora ;  18, 
Pulemonium   cteruleum  ;    19,    Achillea   Fllipeuduia ;    22, 

Adiantum  cuneatum. A.    J.  King.—Vtetet,  Limbourg. 

Sarum  —The    cluster    R  jse  is  Ophlr,  and  the  pink 

variety   Mme.     Abel    Chatenay. Mrs    Stanley.— M^ai 

probably  Suuv.  de  Wm.  Rjbiuson. E.  B.  —  l,  Relino- 

^por.>  flllfera;  2,  Cephalotaxus  pedunculata  fistlgiata ;  3. 
Retinospora  piumosa  aurea ;    4,  Achillea  Pcarmica  The 

Pearl. O.   S.    W.    IT.— Funkia  ovata. Donil  Dim.— 

Liuaria  purpurea ;  the  other  is  the  broad-leaved  SMXifraga 

or  Megasea,  but  please  send  when  in  flower. Miss  L  — 

There  is  such  a  plani  as  Si-lalcea  spicata,  a  native  of  Cali- 
tornia,  but  we  cannot  say  what  yours  is  without  seeing  it. 

B.  B.  B.— The  Puppy  is  not  new,  though  interesting  ; 

a  go.»d  garoen  plant. B.  B  — The  examples  sent  are 

not  flowering  shrubs,  but  herbaceous  perenninls.  1,  Tunica 
Saxifraga;  2,  Orobus  probably,  but  impossible  to  name 
(rom  leaves  alooe, 


LEGAL     POINTS. 


Exhibits  {Constant  Reader). — We  do  not  see 
how  what  he  dues  can  eoti<le  you  to  bring  any 
action  for  damages,  but  if  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
I  he  show  it  would,  if  notified,  disqualify  his  master 
from  taking  the  prizs. 

The  Dovecote  v  the  Garden  {X.  Y.  Z.). — 
As  a  rule  there  is  not  much  to  be  found  in  law 
books  of  a  very  clear  and  decisive  character  rela- 
tive to  the  trespass  of  animals.  As  regards 
pigeons,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  owner  of  a  dove- 
cote is  liable  for  the  damage  they  have  done,  and 
by  one  case  it  is  decided  that  if  the  only  praoticjl 
method  of  protecting  the  crop  from  their  ravages 
is  to  shoot  them,  a  man  can  justify  shooting  bis 
neighbour's  tame  pigeons  doing  d.image. 


SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER    ROSE    SHOW. 
This  annual  function   whs  held   in  the  gardens  of  the 
H  yul  Hurticultural  and  B  >tanical  Suciety.    The  claBses 
were  well  cuniested  throughout,  while  the  quality  was  of 
a  high  standard. 

NURSEKYMEN. 

For  sixty  dtatinct  bluunia  eight  lots  were  staged,  tbe 
premier  award  going  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Col- 
chester;  seconri,  Messrs.  B.  R  Cant  and  Sons,  Culcheater; 
third,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

For  tblrty-stx  distinct  blooms,  Messrs.  James  Townsend 
and  Sons,  Wotcester,  g  ined  the  first  position  ;  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Son^,  Newtownards,  and  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons  took  the  remHining  awards. 

F4ir  twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons  led  the  way. 

For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  the  winners  were  Mr.  G. 
Prmce,  Longworth,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  and  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons  in  the  order  given. 

For  twelve  llaht  blooms  (me  variety),  Messrs.  J.  Town- 
SRUd  won  with  fli)e  blooms  of  Bossle  Biown  ;  second,  the 
King's  Acre  Company,  Hertfi.rd,  with  the  same  variety  ; 
Mr.  a.  Prince,  with  White  Maman  Cochet,  was  third. 

For  twelve  dirk  Roses,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  and 
Mussrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  both  with  Horace  Vernet,  were  first 
and  second  respectively;  Messrs.  Townsend  won  the 
remaining  prize  with  A.  K.  Williams. 

Open  Classbs. 
For  display  of  Roses.  Mr.  G.  Prtuce  was  first  with  a  fine 
group ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Birrow.  For  three  bouquets,  Mr.  John  Mutock  was 
successful,  and  for  the  single  basket,  Mr.  J.  Nixjn,  gar- 
dener to  O.  R  ibinson,  Eaq.,  Alderley  Edge.  For  twelve 
bunches,  Mr.  Mattock  was  first. 

Amateurs. 

Twenty-four  distinct  bloomti :  First,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs, 
Worcester  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  second  ;  Mr.  W.  Boyes, 
third. 

For  twelve  blooms  the  prizemen  were  Mr.  Foley  Hobba, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  and  Mr.  W.  Dennlson  in  the 
order  given. 

For  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes  Messrs.  Conway  Jones, 
Gloucester,  Foley  Hobbs,  and  R.  Park,  Bedale,  were 
placed  first,  second,  and  third  respectively. 

For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  the  winn^-rs  were  Messrs. 
Foley  Hobbs,  Conway  Jones,  and  H.  V.  M>chin,  Woiksop. 

Fur  twelve  single  inist-es  of  a  dark  Rose,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Machin  won  with  A.  K.  Williams;  and  for  twelve  light 
blooms  Mr.  Foley  Hobbs  was  first  with  Bessie  Brown. 

Sweet  Peas. 
Tbe  society's  silver  medal  for  the  best  collection  went 
to  Mr.  J.  Derbyshire,  Hale,  for  a  grand  lot.  For  not  less 
than  twenty-five  varietieii  the  prizemen  were  Mr.  £.  Royle, 
gardener  to  F.  Smith,  Kaq  ,  Buwden,  Mr.  G.  Rnudes, 
Aitrincbam,  and  Mr.  J.  Cruigb  in  tbe  order  given.  Fur 
rwelve  varieties  tbe  successful  exblnitors  were  Messrs.  G. 
Rhodes,  W.  H.  Cross,  and  T.  A.  Peeters. 

NON-COMPETITIVB  EXHIBITS. 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  tu  Messrs.  Clibran,  Aitrin- 
cbam, for  herbaceous  cut  flowers;  and  Messrs.  Caldwell, 
Kiiuiiif  rd,  for  herbaceous  cut  flowers  and  Roses.  Mr.  P. 
Weatht;rs,  as  usual,  carried  out  the  duties  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all. 


DONCASTER  GARDENERS'  SWEET  PEA  SHOW. 
The  D.tncaster  and  district  gardeners  and  amateur  gar- 
deners held  their  annual  Sweet  Pea  show  in  the  long  room 
at  the  Wellington  Hotel,  Doiicaster,  on  tbe  19  h  ult., 
there  being  a  very  fine  display.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  memoers  and  visiiois.  The  leadingcluss  was 
fjr  a  culUciion  of  iwelve  varieties  «tf  Sveet  Pcjas,  distinct 
(prizes  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham).  In  this  class  the 
flrat  prize  was  awurded  to  Mr.  Gray.  Birnby  Dun  ;  second, 
Mr.  Wiles,  Djncasttr;  third,  Mr.  Gdytborpe,  Djncaster. 
At  the  close  there  was  a  collection  on  behalf  of  the  Don- 
caster  Royal  Infirmary,  andja  large  quantity  of  flowers 
were  sent  to  that  instHutlon, 
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THE    RASPBERRY. 

THEKE  are  certain  natural  conditions 
both  as  to  soil  and  position  which 
favourably  or  otherwise  affect  the 
successful  cultivation  of  all  fruits, 
and  the  most  successful  cultivator 
is  he  who  understands  these  conditions,  and 
who  does  his  best  to  supply  them.  This  is 
specially  true  of  the  Raspberry.  In  order  to 
bring  it  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  it 
should  be  planted  in  well-drained,  deep, 
friable,  rather  heavy  loam,  and  in  a  cool 
position.  A  north  border,  under  a  wall  for 
instance,  suits  it  to  perfection.  Where  such 
a  position  is  not  available  it  must  be  situated 
as  far  removed  from  the  full  glare  of  the  mid- 
day sun  as  possible.  After  saying  this  1  must 
add  that  splendid  crops  of  this  fruit  may 
be  obtained  with  good  cultivation  from  any 
ordinary  good  garden  soil,  but  it  is  useless  to 
plant  the  Raspberry  on  poor,  thin,  sandy,  or 
gravelly  soil. 

Once  a  plantation  of  this  fruit  is  formed, 
with  intelligent  and  generous  cultivation  it 
will  afterwards  remain  in  good  profit  for  any 
number  of  years,  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  or 
longer  ;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  soil  between 
the  plants  cannot  be  dug  once  the  roots  are 
well  established  in  the  soil  on  account  of  the 
Raspberry  being  a  surface  rooter,  it  follows 
that  the  soil  must  be  well  prepared  to  receive 
the  plants  in  the  first  place.  Therefore,  those 
who  may  be  contemplating  the  planting  of 
Raspberries,  either  for  sale  or  home  consump- 
tion, should  lose  no  time  in  selecting  a 
position  in  which  to  plant  them.  The  position 
being  selected,  the  next  important  work  to 
attend  to  will  be  the  preparation  of  the  land. 
This  should  be  trenched  from  %\  feet  to  3  feet 
deep,  and  a  supply  of  stable-yard  or  cow-shed 
manure  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  tons  to  the  acre,  laying  the  manure  in 
the  middle  and  top  spits  as  the  trenching 
proceeds  and  not  at  the  bottom. 

Planting. 
From  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of 
November  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  and 
the  root  suckers  which  spring  up  some 
distance  from  the  plants  are  the  best  to 
use.  They  should  be  planted  in  rows  5  feet 
apart,  and  3  feet  between  plant  and  plant  in 
the  row.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  plant 
them  too  deeply  ;  2  inches  below  the  surface 
is  deep  enough  for  the  crown  of  the  plant  to 


be  placed.  A  dry  day  should  be  selected  for 
planting,  and  the  ground  should  be  made 
firm  about  the  roots  by  gently  treading.  The 
canes  at  planting  time  should  be  from  3  feet 
to  5  feet  long,  and  these,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  should  be  shortened  to  18  inches,  as 
they  must  not  bear  fruit  the  following 
summer.  From  the  base  of  these  shoots  will 
issue  the  following  spring  from  three  to  six 
new  canes.  As  soon  as  these  are  from  '2  feet 
to  3  feet  long  cut  away  the  previous  year's 
shoots  (which  have  been  shortened)  down  to 
the  ground  in  order  to  give  the  new  canes 
every  chance  to  develop  into  strong  ones 
during  the  summer,  and  thus  prepare  them 
to  supply  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  following 
season. 

Once  the  plants  are  established  their 
successful  culture  afterwards  is  of  the  simplest 
description.  Still,  there  are  a  few  points 
which  must  be  observed  and  attended  to  if 
permanent  success  is  to  be  secured.  One  is, 
the  ground  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 
Never  dig  amongst  the  roots.  Give  a  top 
dressing  of  short  manure  every  autumn,  and 
mulch  the  ground  with  littery  manure  in  hot 
weather  in  summer,  and,  if  possible,  give  a 
good  watering  of  moderately  weak  manure 
water  from  the  stable  yard  just  before  the 
blossoms  expand,  and  again  while  the  fruit 
is  swelling.  This,  of  course,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  will  greatly  help  to  improve 
the  quality  and  weight  of  crop  if  applied. 

Pruning. 
The  time  to  prune  the  Raspberry  is  as  soon 
as  all  the  fruit  has  been  picked.  It  consists 
of  cutting  clean  away  down  to  the  ground 
all  the  old  canes  which  have  borne  fruit  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  have  done  fruit- 
ing. This  will  give  the  current  year's  new 
canes  more  room,  and  a  freer  exposure  to 
light  and  air,  with  the  result  that  much 
heavier  and  better  crops  will  be  secured  the 
following  year.  It  is  an  absolute  waste,  and 
a  certain  evidence  of  bad  cultivation,  to 
leave  this  old  growth  on  the  plants  until  the 
following  winter. 

Gathering  Raspberries. 
It  is  not  everyone  who  knows  how  to  pick 
this  fruit.  The  inexperienced  will  invariably 
pull  the  fruit  downwards,  with  the  result 
that  the  tiny  fruiting  branch  on  which  it, 
and  other  immature  ones  grow  is  broken, 
and  the  latter  fruits  are  sacrificed.    On  the 


other  hand,  if  the  fruit  is  lifted  up  instead 
of  being  pulled  down,  it  will  come  off  much 
easier  and  no  damage  is  done. 

Supports  for  thk  Canes. 
I  prefer  the  old  way  of  tying  the  canes  to 
a  stake.  Others  prefer  posts  and  wires.  If 
the  latter  be  adopted  the  posts  should  be 
5  feet  above  ground  and  9  feet  apart,  and  the 
wires  10  inches  apart.  At  the  end  of  the 
summer  the  young  canes  should  be  shortened 
to  5  feet,  and  no  further  pruning  or  shorten- 
ing will  be  necessary.  The  next  operation 
will  be  to  secure  them  to  the  wires  or  the 
stakes,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  tarred  cord 
any  time  before  Christmas.  Some  train  the 
Raspberry  on  arches  over  walks.  They  are 
more  or  less  ornamental  in  this  way,  but  they 
succeed  better  when  trained  as  above  de- 
tailed. At  the  time  of  cutting  out  the  old 
canes  which  have  fruited,  if  there  are  more 
than  five  young  canes  starting  from  the  base 
of  each  plant,  the  weakest  should  be  cut  out, 
not  more  than  five  being  left.  This,  in  my 
experience,  gives  better  results  in  every  way 
than  if  more  than  five  are  permitted  to  grow. 

Autumn  Fruiting. 

It  is  possible  occasionally  to  take  two  crops 
off  the  Raspberry  during  one  year,  but  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  well-being  of  the  plant, 
and  more  or  less  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  summer 
crop.  Moreover,  there  is  no  certainty  of 
securing  an  autumn  crop  in  this  way  when 
wanted.  The  proper  course  to  take  to  secure 
an  autumn  crop  is  to  cut  away  all  the  canes 
of  last  year's  growth  down  to  the  ground  in 
winter  or  early  spring.  The  summer  crop 
will  be  sacrificed  by  doing  this,  but  a  certain 
autumn  crop  will  be  secured  on  the  canes  of 
the  ensuing  summer's  growth.  This  crop  is 
never  so  heavy  as  the  summer  one,  but  it 
makes  up  for  this  by  prolonging  the  time  in 
which  this  valuable  and  much-appreciated 
fruit  may  be  obtained  fresh  for  dessert. 
Propagation. 

Root  suckers,  as  I  said  before,  are  the  best, 
as  they  grow  more  freely  and  establish  them- 
selves in  less  time  than  do  pieces  taken  from  the 
stool  of  the  old  plant.  When  the  former  are 
not  to  be  had  the  latter  will  do  very  well. 
The  time  already  recommended  for  planting 
is  the  time  to  carry  out  this  work.  Whether 
these  root  suckers  are  required  for  planting 
or  not  they  should  be  taken  up  in  autumn 
and  planted  in  the  reserve  garden  for  future 
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use  or  for  sale,  as  if  permitted  to  remain 
between  the  rows  they  will  soon  be  choked 
up  and  spoil  the  permanent  plants. 
Vakieties. 
We  have  no  other  red  variety  which  can 
approach  Superlative  in  vigour  of  growth 
and  fertility,  or  in  size,  substance,  and  firm- 
ness of  flesh.  The  flavour  is  excellent,  there- 
fore, I  say,  plant  Superlative.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  lucrative  to  grow.  Other  good  red 
varieties  are — Hornet,  Norwich  Wonder,  and 
Carter's  Prolific.  Golden  Varieties  —  The 
Guinea,  Yellow  Antwerp,  and  Crosse  Blanche. 
Autumn  Fruiters— Belle  de  Fontenay  and 
Yellow  Four  Seasons.         Owen  Thomas. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 
AUGUST. 


PRESERVING    FRUITS    FOR 
"WINTER    USE. 

A  First  Ptizc  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourtli  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  this 
subject. 

By  preserving  fruits  is  meant  their  preserva- 
tion, either  whole  or  cut,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
bottles  or  jars.  Where  it  is  thought  that  a 
simple  sketch  (which  must  be  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper)  would  help  to  make  the  meaning 
clearer,  it  should  be  given.  Sketches,  however, 
are  not  essential. 

The  remarks  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
August  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners may  compete ;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
Thb  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  14. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting ;  Clay  Cross  and  Exmoutb 
(two  days)  Flower  Shows. 

August  16. — Taunton  Deane  Flower  Show. 

August  IS  — Sheffield,  Seascale,  and  Luke 
District  Flower  Shows. 


The  best  Flag   Irises.— I   was  very 

pleased  to  see  Mr.  Goodwin's  noie  on  Flag  Irises, 
which  at  preeent  are  suffering  ill-deserved 
neglect.  If  there  could  be  an  Iris  show  it  would 
call  attention  to  their  merits.  On  June  8  I 
went  to  the  largest  herbaceous  people  in  the 
West  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  any  new 
sorts,  but  on  enquiring  for  them  was  told  "Oh  ! 
no,  it  is  no  use  our  growing  them,  as  nobody 
wants  them.'  When  people  see  my  collection 
they  invariably  exclaim,  "Oh!  I  had  no  idea 
Flags  were  so  beautiful  or  had  so  many  colours." 
I  started  my  collection  some  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  have  now  some  ninety  sorts.  Those  Mr. 
Goodwin  mentions  are  very  good,  and  I  suppose 
very  few  people  would  pick  out  the  same  best 
twelve,  but  if   he  has  not  the  following  I  am 


sure  their  addition  to  his  will  please  him  : 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  best  white  self ;  His 
Majesty  and  Frautlieb,  pink  self,  better  than 
Queen  of  May  ;  Mr.  Newbronner,  best  yellow 
self  ;  Celeste,  pale  lavender  ;  Liberia,  dark  self  ; 
Darius,  R  Burns,  Dr.  Bernice,  Hy.  Collins, 
Ganymede,  and  Bronze  Beauty. — G.  Padbdry, 
Coombefielils,  Axminster. 

Mr.  Wythes  and  Syon  House 
Gardens. — We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Wyihes  has  been  compelled  to  resign  the 
charge  of  these  famous  gardens  through  ill-health 
and  an  alteration  in  the  management.  Mr. 
Wythes  has  for  years  past  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  upkeep  of  this  historic  place,  and  carried 
out  many  great  improvements.  He  is  one  of 
England's  best  gardeners,  skilful  in  management 
and  in  the  raising  of  new  vegetables,  and  an 
accomplished  judge.  For  upwards  of  twenty 
years  Mr.  Wythes  has  assisted  us  in  our  work  by 
contributing  practical  and  interesting  articles  on 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  help  will  be  continued.  We  wish  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wythes  long  and  happy  days  in  their  retire- 
ment from  a  busy  and  arduous  life.  Mr.  Wythes' 
duties  cease  on  September  '29  next. 

Late  Broccoli. — Ooe  is  pleased  to  see  so 
favourable  a  comment  on  Sutton's  Late  Qaeen 
Broccoli  by  such  an  experienced  grower  as  Mr. 
Wythes.  That  it  is  worthy  of  the  award  of 
merit  obtained  at  Wieley  no  one  will  question 
who  has  grown  it  to  perfection.  At  Wieley  I 
note  the  heads  were  at  perfection  by  the 
middle  of  April.  Throughout  the  Midlands  and 
further  north  it  is  rarely  fit  to  cut  before  the  first 
week  in  May  when  grown  in  the  open  quarter, 
and  generally  runs  well  into  June  before  all  are 
cut,  which  makes  it  much  more  valuable  for 
small  gardens.  Many  amateurs  make  a  great 
mistake  in  not  growing  more  Broccoli  than  they 
usually  do.  The  length  of  time  they  are  on  the 
ground  and  the  little  extra  trouble  entailed  by  lay- 
ing them  with  their  heads  to  the  north  deter  many, 
as  being  waste  of  ground  and  time.  But  they  need 
not  be  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  the  whole 
time ;  they  may  be  shifted  to  another  piece 
entirely  in  November  which  has  had  a  crop  of 
Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  kc,  taken  off,  thus  giving 
the  ground  on  which  they  have  stood  the  summer 
and  autumn  a  chance  of  being  broken  up  and 
manured  ready  for  another  vegetable  in  the  early 
spring,  thus  securing  a  rotation  without  unduly 
taxing  the  ground.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
them  a  little  closer  together  in  the  new  quarters, 
as  the  growth  in  spring  is  not  nearly  so  rank  as 
the  autumn  growth  usually  ig  when  these  plants 
are  doing  well. — J.  C.  W. 

Ppimula  kewenela.— The  note  by  Mr. 
Bateson  in  The  Garden  of  the  28  th  ult.  on  the 
peculiarity  of  this  hybrid  is  of  great  value  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  genus  Primula.  How- 
ever, the  perplexing  question,  viz  ,  "How  it  is 
that  P.  kewensis  has  been  converted  from  an 
absolutely  sterile  hybrid  to  one  which  produces 
seed  freely,"  still  remains  unanswered.  In  the 
note  referred  to  a  distinction  between  the 
"  thrum  -  eyed  "  type  and  the  form  having 
"exsert"  anthers,  which  is  really  of  the  "pin- 
eyed"  type,  is  pointed  out.  Mr.  Bateson,  the 
president  of  the  recent  Conference  on  Hybridisa- 
tion and  Plant  Breeding,  has  since  suggested  that 
before  this  hybrid  produced  "exsert"  anthers 
pollination  from  the  short  stamens  had  been  over- 
looked. Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  When 
P.  kewensis  was  first  grown  in  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Son's  nursery  every  flower  was 
decidedly  of  the  "pin-eyed"  type.  At  that 
time  many  attempts  were  made  to  effect  fertilisa- 
tion, but  all  proved  futile.  For  this  reason  it 
was  frequently  described  as  a  "  mule,"  and  of 
necessity  had  to  be  propagated  vegetalively. 
Since  this  was  the  only  means  of  propagation,  it 
followed  that  only  "pin-eyed"  forms  could  be 
produced.  This  is  exactly  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Bateson's  observation  of  the  flowers  in  his 
possession.     The  remarkable  thing  is   that  the 


decidedly  "pin-eyed"  form  has  been  modified  to 
produce  "exsert"  anthers,  and  since  this  occur- 
rence every  plant  bearing  such  a  character  is 
capable  of  freely  producing  fertile  seed,  which 
property  is  imparted  to  the  offspring.  When 
experimenting  with  Primula,  Darwin  showed  that 
complete  fertility  (i  e.,  a  full  yield  of  fertile  seed) 
is  only  obtained  when  pollen  is  taken  from  long 
stamen  to  long  style  and  from  short  to  short, 
which,  of  course,  involves  cross-fertilisation. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  such  cannot  take  place 
with  P.  kewensis,  which  is  apparently  all  "pin- 
eyed.''  It  is  still  noticeable  that  plants  bearing 
all  decidedly  "  pin-eyed  "  flowers  do  not  produce 
seed,  whereas  those  with  "  exsert "  anthers  set 
freely  even  without  artificial  pollination.  ThuR 
it  would  seem  that  the  production  of  "  exsert  " 
anthers  is  the  result  of  a  special  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  hybrid  in  order  to  ensure  sexual  reproduc- 
tion.— Herbert  Cowley. 

The  late  Mr.  W^illiam  Chester.— 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Chester,  head  gardener 
at  Chatsworth,  on  the  28th  ult.  has  removed 
a  man  of  singular  and  interesting  personality. 
Singular  because  he  had  the  unique  experience 
and  honour  of  serving  in  the  garden  of  a 
noble  family  for  the  long  and  unbroken  period 
of  fifty  -  two  years  under  three  Dukes  of 
Devonshire.  It  is  interesting  because  of  his 
close  association  with  Mr.  Paxton  in  his  early 
days,  and  also  afterwards  more  or  less  with 
the  triumphs  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  in  his  later 
work,  and  also  with  the  continuous  good  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  this  noble  garden 
from  that  time  till  now.  He  was  a  type  of  man 
that  is,  I  am  afraid,  less  common  now  than  used 
to  be  the  case  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Duty 
was  his  first  care,  and  loyalty  to  this  was  the 
dominating  feature  of  his  life.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  possession  of  this  quality  secured  him 
the  position  of  head  gardener  when  it  became 
vacant  in  1891.  He  was  a  man  that  respected 
himself  and  claimed  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  a  good  all-round  gardener,  but  I 
think  his  heart  was  ever  in  the  great  conservatory 
over  which  he  had  charge  for  so  many  years. 
Few  men  have  been  followed  to  their  last  resting- 
place  with  a  more  genuine  feeling  of  sorrow  than 
was  manifested  by  the  large  concourse  of  friends 
which  followed  his  remains  to  Edensor  Church- 
yard on  the  31st  ult.— T. 

Sweet  Peas  at  Kew.— The  groups  of 

Sweet  Peas,  varying  in  size  from  3  feet  to  15  feet 
in  circumference,  are  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  in  the  herbaceous  border  at  the  present 
time.  Many  of  the  leading  varieties  are  repre- 
sented, one  variety  only  being  planted  in  one 
group.  White  sorts  are  represented  by  Dorothy 
Eckford,  the  best  white  either  for  decoration  or 
show,  robust  in  growth,  and  covered  with 
flowers ;  and  Mont  Blanc,  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
height,  the  first  to  open  its  flowers,  and  still 
producing  them  in  profusion  from  the  top  of  the 
haulm  to  the  ground.  Dora  Breadmore  is  vigorous 
in  growth,  and  has  large  creamy  white  hooded 
flowers  onlongstems.  Daintyiswhite,tintedwith 
pink,  which  is  more  prevalent  in  some  flowers 
than  others.  Agnes  Johnson,  cream,  shaded  with 
pink,  might  be  described  as  flesh  pink,  a  very 
pleasing  shade  of  colour  ;  Jeannie  Gordon,  a  free- 
flowering  variety,  rose,  shaded  cream,  tall 
grower.  Gladys  Unwin  is  a  large  bold  flower, 
often  producing  four  blooms  on  a  stem,  pale  rosy 
pink.  The  group  labelled  Countess  Spencer 
represents  several  shades  of  pink,  showing  the 
sporting  tendencies  of  this  variety.  John  logman, 
a  splendid  addition,  bright  rosy  carmine,  very  large 
flowers,  a  good  percentage  of  which  are  four  on 
a  stem  ;  Bolton's  Pink,  a  very  pleasing  shade, 
large  flower  ;  Phyllis  Unwin,  bright  rosy  carmine 
self,  very  similar  to  John  Ingman.  Miss  Willraott 
is  here  a  mass  of  flowers,  rose-pink,  standard 
slightly  tinged  with  orange.  Tne  latter  shade 
of  colour  is  much  more  marked  in  the  flowers 
of  Evelyn  Byatt,  wings  slightly  deeper  in  colour ; 
this   is   a  decided    acquisition.     Prima   Donna, 
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soft  piok,  rather  email  flowers  ;  Coccinea,  ceriee, 
not  a  very  vigorous  grower  ;  Scarlet  Gem,  a  very 
bright  flower  when  it  opens,  but  burns  badly  ; 
King  Edward  VII.,  bright  crimson,  very  attrac- 
tive, strong  grower,  and  altogether  a  desirable 
variety ;  Lidy  Grisel  Hamilton,  pale  lavender, 
a  pleasing  shade  of  colour.  Quite  as  beautiful, 
but  of  a  much  deeper  shade,  is  the  violet  blue 
Romolo  Piazzani,  a  grand  flower  slightly  hooded. 
Navy  Blue,  bright  purple  standards  and  violet 
wings,  seen  here  in  a  mass  is  very  striking ; 
Black  Knight,  deep  maroon,  vigorous  and  free 
flowering.  Near  the  Palm  House  a  large  bed  is 
also  devoted  to  Sweet  Peas ;  twelve  of  the 
varieties  before  mentioned  are  planted  in  groups, 
forming  a  triangle  or  wedge-shaped  mass  of  each 
sort.  Especially  good  are  Djrothy  Eckford, 
Gladys  Unwin,  and  King  Edward  VII. — A.  N. 

The  Tree  Lupine.— I  endosea  photograph 
of  Tree  Lupines,  yellow  and  white  mixed.  They 
were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  autumn  of 
1904.  They  scented  the  whole  garden.  The 
part  nearest  the  gate  had  to  be  severely  cut  back 
last  autumn,  and  the  blooms  are  thicker  there  in 
consequence. — Edith  P.  Keep,  Oak  Sill,  East 
Bvdleigh,  South  Dtvon. 


THE    EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


Sweet  Pea  with  Five  Flowers. 
Another  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  Bellerby, 
Askham  Bryan  Gardens,  York,  sends  a  spray  of 
a  Sweet  Pea  bearing  five  blooms.  This,  together 
with  the  many  fine  flowers  of  other  varieties 
sent  by  Mr.  Bellerby,  shows  that  they  have  been 
splendidly  grown.  The  flowers  were  large  and 
tbe  colours  rich. 


Seedling  Border  Carnations. 
From  The  Gardens,  Abney  House,  Bourne  Ead, 
Bucks,  Mr.  T.  Waller,  gardener  to  A.  C.  Ham- 
mersley,  Esq.,  sends  a  beautiful  lot  of  seedling 
Cirnations  in  great  variety.  The  flowers 
comprise  selfs,  flakes,  bizarres,  and  Picotees, 
and  are  a  most  creditable  lot.  Mr.  Waller  writes 
as  follows  :  "I  am  sending  you  a  few  seedling 
Carnations  for  1906,  also  some  flowers  that  I 
have  grown  from  my  own  seed  previous  to  1906. 
I  generally  save  the  seed  by  potting  a  few 
plants  and  flowering  them  under  glass,  where  the 
seed  generally  ripens  about  the  end  of  September. 
I  wonder  more  amateurs  do  not  save  their  own 
seed,  as  it  is  most  interesting  to  have  a  bed  of 
your  own  seedlings  flowering,  and  there  are 
always  a  few  worth  perpetuating.  I  never  save 
from  any  flowers  with  buret  calyces,  as  they  are 
useless  for  cut  flowers." 


Pansy  Virgin  Queen. 
Mr.  Arthur  Y'jung,  Oxted  Nursery,  Oxted, 
sends  flowers  of  a  very  pretty  white  Pansy  called 
Virgin  Queen.  Mr.  Young  sends  it  to  show  how 
well  it  does  on  bis  light  sandy  eoil.  A  liberal 
dressing  of  cow  manure  is  given.  It  is  a  very 
useful  variety  for  cutting,  ae  the  flowers  stand  up 
well  and  the  stalks  are  long.  It  was  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Todd  of  Edinburgh 
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MIGNONETTE    IN    POTS. 

IT  would  appear  superfluous  to  dwell  upon 
the  importance  of  having  a  few  pots  of 
this  deliciously  sweet-scented  plant  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  yet,  singular  to  relate,  it  is  often 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  more  rare  still 
are  really  fine  specimen  plants  to  be  found. 
Although  the  successful  cultivation  of  Mignonette 
in  pots  certainly  requires  some  close  attention,  yet 
with  ordinary  care  and  the  intelligent  application 
of  the  water-pot  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone 
having  the  convenience  should  not  be  successful 
with  its  cultivation.  Placed  in  the  order  of 
importance  the  chief  points  to  remember  are  : 
The  correct  time  of  sowing  ;  a  moist,  cool,  shady 
position  during  early  autumn  ;  a  very  firm  root 
run  ;  lime  rubble  mixed  with  the  potting  com- 
post ;  and  that  forcing  must  not  be  attempted. 

Sow  Nos'. 
The  first  half  of  August  is  usually  considered 
early  enough  for  seed  sowing.     Use  clean,  well- 


on  the  very  brightest  days,  when  a  light  shade 
will  assist  the  foliage  to  retain  its  deep  green 
colour.  So  far  we  have  not  mentioned  watering, 
perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  all,  for  no 
plant  we  are  acquainted  with  is  more  sensitive  to 
an  overdose  of  water  during  the  autumn  and 
winter.  Therefore  always  make  a  point  of 
sounding  the  pots  by  giving  a  sharp  rap  with 
the  knuckles,  and  unices  a  hollow  ringing  sound 
is  given  out  withhold  water  until  this  sound  is 
produced,  however  long  the  interval. 

When  the  seedlings  are  about  3  inches  high 
reduce  them  to  five  in  each  pot.  At  this  stage 
it  would  be  well  to  divide  the  batch  into  two — 
the  one  for  winter-flowering,  and  the  other  for 
spring.  The  latter  should  have  all  the  flower- 
buds  pinched  out  and  be  encouraged  to  make 
roots  freely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter- 
flowering  plants  do  not  require  any  pinching,  but 
ehonld  be  taken  into  the  heated  greenhouse 
shortly  after  the  Chrysanthemums  are  housed. 
They  will  then  commence  to  flower  freely,  and 
will  continue  throughout  the  winter  with  the 
assistance  of  an  occasional  dose  of  any  approved 
fertiliser. 

The  late  or  spring- flowering  plants  should  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possible  ;  in  fact,  a  cold  frame  or 


tree  lupine  at  oak  hill,  east  budlbioh,  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  autumn  of  1904. 


drained  d-inch  pots  for  the  purpose,  placing  ten 
seeds  in  each  pot,  eventually  reducing  that 
number  to  five.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  one  part 
lime  rubble,  half  part  thoroughly  pulverised  cow 
manure,  and  half  part  each  of  silver  sand  and 
wood  ashes.  This  compost  should  be  rammed  into 
the  pots  as  firmly  as  it  is  possible  to  make  such 
a  compost.  If  it  is  thoroughly  blended  it  will  be 
quite  porous,  in  spite  of  all  the  hard  ramming 
with  the  potting  stick,  except,  perhaps,  where 
very  heavy  loams  are  used,  when  it  would  be 
safest  to  test  a  few  pots  by  watering  thoroughly 
before  sowing  the  seed.  The  best  position  in 
which  to  stand  the  pots  after  sowing  is  com- 
pleted is  a  cold  frame  facing  north  ;  moisten  the 
surroundings  twice  daily  with  the  syringe  to 
maintain  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere,  which  will 
greatly  Eissist  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

When  the  seedlings  are  well  through  the  soil 
give  more  light  and  air,  bringing  the  pots  close 
to  the  glass  to  ensure  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth, 
'^o  <tually  inuring  them  to  full  exposure,  except 


brick  pit  from  which  frost  is  excluded  is  a  ^ood 
place  for  them.  During  tbe  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary or  when  active  growth  commences  give  a 
shift  into  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  using  a  similar 
compost  as  before,  except  that  it  should  be  in  a 
more  lumpy  condition.  In  potting,  ram  the  soil 
well  with  the  potting-stick.  Before  removing 
the  plants  from  the  potting  bench,  place  a  neat 
stake  to  each,  to  which  the  leading  growth  should 
be  tied. 

The  greatest  care  will  need  to  be  exercised  in 
watering  until  the  bulk  of  soil  in  these  rather 
large  pots  is  permeated  with  active  rootlets. 
Afterwards  copious  supplies  will  be  required  as 
the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun  gains  power.  Add 
a  few  etakes  as  required,  but  do  not  train  the 
plante  too  much,  for  a  much  better  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  allowing  the  lateral  branches  to  fall 
naturally,  giving  support  to  the  leading  growth 
only. 

In  this  way  plants  quite  2  feet  high  and  as 
far  through  may  be  grown.  Crimson  Machet 
and  Golden  Machet  are  two  excellent  dwarf  types 
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suitable  for  winter-flowering,  while 
for  spring  work  Miles'  Hybrid  Spiral 
is  still  one  of  the  best. 

H.  Bdlueb. 

Summerhill,  Kidrlerminaler. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  WEATHER 
ON  OUTDOOR  PEACHES. 

STONE  fruits  in  general  have 
been  hard  hit  this  year  by 
the  combined  effects  of  cold, 
biting  winds  and  severe 
frosts,  but  never,  I  think, 
in  the  middle  of  May,  liave 
I  seen  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on 
walls  outside  present  a  more  pitiable 
appearance.  Except  in  the  case  of 
walls  furnished  with  glass  coping, 
the  fruit  has  been  thinned  almost  to 
vanishing  point  by  the  frost  in  spite 
of  protection  with  netting,  the  leaves 
are  curled  and  blistered  by  the 
fungus  (Exoascus  defoimane),  and  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  are  infested  with 
aphis  ;  in  fact,  the  check  to  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  has  been  so  great 
that  some  very  old  trees  look  as  if 
they  cannot  get  over  it.  So  far  as 
frost  is  coEcerned,  we  are  the  victims 
of  circumstances,  and  there  are 
numerous  illustrations  this  year  to 
show  how  advisable  it  is  when  build- 
ing walls  for  outdoor  Peaches  to  go 
to  a  little  extra  expense  in  providing 
glass  copings.  ( )n  trees  eo  protected 
there  are  good  crops  of  fruit,  but  in 
others  there  is  nothing,  so  further 
comment  is  needless. 

Blister  is  the  bane  of  outdoor 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  early 
spring,  and  there  seems  to  be  mis- 
conception in  some  quarters  regarding 
its  origin,  as  its  presence  is  often 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  cold  winds 
on  the  tender  foliage  in  early  spring. 
Needless  to  say,  these  adverse  con- 
ditions of  climate  are  favourable  to 
the  spread  of  the  trouble,  but  the 
actual  cause  is  the  fungus  referred 
to,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  remedial  measures  are  adopted. 
Not  much  can  be  done  to  fight  the 
Peach  leaf  when  its  unwelcome 
presence  is  ceen  on  the  foliage,  and 
the  battle  must  rather  be  one  of 
prevention  than  cure.  A  good 
remedy  is  to  dress  the  walls  and 
trees  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of 
soap  and  sulphur  when  the  latter 
are  at  rest,  and  another  is  that  of 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
before  growth  begins  ;  lib.  of  copper 
sulphate,  lib.  of  lime,  and  lib.  of  soft 
soap  or  treacle,  dissolved  separately,- 
and  then  stirred  into  10  gallons  of 
water,  makes  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
the  cost  is  very  slight  indeed.  Even 
after  remedial  measures  have  been 
adopted  Peach  curl  will  invariably  appear,  and 
when  this  is  the  cise  the  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be 
sprayed  on  after  the  flowers  are  set  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  weeks.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  above  fungicide  is  a  preventive 
rather  than  a  cure,  and  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  leaves  are  curled  and  blistered,  nothing 
can  possibly  bring  them  back  to  a  normal 
condition. 

Fortunately  the  leaf-curl  trouble  is  confined  to 
the  season  of  cold  winds,  and  it  disappears 
entirely  when  warmer  weather  sets  in.  Fre- 
quently one  may  see  trees  entirely  denuded  of 
their  leaves  and  ptesenting  a  miserable  appearance, 
andJbefore  the  end  of  the  summer  they  are  covered 


T 


This  is  when  Peaches  suffer  and  the  points  of  the 
unfolding  shoots  are  nurseries  of  aphis.  So 
closely  are  the  leaves  curled  up  with  the  pests 
inside  them  that  they  are  not  easily  destroyed, 
but  no  quarter  must  be  given,  for  the  prospects 
of  a  crop  are  suffering  while  the  trees  remain  in 
a  crippled  and  retarded  condition.  There  are  so 
many  insecticides  in  use  for  killing  aphis  that 
there  is  no  need  to  particularise  on  this  point, 
but  the  best  rule  to  follow  is  to  give  frequent 
applications  till  the  enemy  is  destroyed.  If  this  is 
done  there  will  be  a  chance  for  the  trees  to  make 
growth,  but  if  aphis  is  allowed  free  play  the 
possibilities  of  the  small  fruits  falling  off  are 
considerably  increased.  Finally,  April  and  May 
are  trying  months  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
out  of  doors,  but  when  this  season  is  over  and 
genial  summer  weather  sets  in  the  mind  of  the 
grower  is  relieved.  G.  H.  H. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


ROSE-COLOURED    LUPINE. 

(LUPINCS   POLYPHYLLUS   ROaEUS.) 

HIS    new    plant,    which    was    finely 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
The   Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex,  at 
the  recent   Holland  House  Show  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  pro- 
mises to  be  a  valuable  garden  plant. 
Its    colour,    a    deep    rose,    is    new    among  the 
Lupines,  and    the   plant   is  a  vigorous    grower 
and    gives   a   long  season    of   bloom.     In   fact, 
it  has  all   the  characteristics  of  a  good  border 
plant,  and   when  it  becomes   well   known  it  is 
sure  to   be  largely  grown.     It  is  said   to  come 
true  from  seeds.      Plants  such   as 
these  beautify  the  English  garden. 


IRIS  DANFORDI/E. 
A  Beaotiful  Early  Iris. 
Among  the  many  beautiful  early- 
flowering  bulbous  Irises,  this  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  by  reason 
of  the  distinct  colour  of  its  flowers. 
These  are  bright  yellow,  with  groen 
markings  near  the  base  of  the  falls, 
and  are  often  produced  before  the 
four-sided  leaves.  It  belongs  to  the 
reticulata  group  of  the  genus,  and 
was  first  described  by  Mr.  Baker 
from  dried  specimens  in  the  year 
1876.  It  was  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation under  the  name  of  I. 
Bornmiilleri  in  1889,  and  obtained  a 
first-class  certificate  at  one  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
ings in  1891.  Since  then  it  has 
become  much  more  plentiful,  and 
bulbs  may  now  be  obtained  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Its  home  is  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  found  on 
the  Cilician  Taurus  growing  and 
flowering  in  close  proximity  to 
melting  snow.  It  is  quite  hardy  in 
this  country,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  choice  spots  in  the  rock 
garden,  where  it  may  be  associated 
with  I.  stenophylla,  I.  Tauri, 
again  with  healthy  foliage.  In  view  of  this  fact  ,  I.  reticulata,  I.  persica,  and  others  of  a 
one  might  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  it  is  worth  similar  habit.  It  enjoys  a  warm,  sunny  spot, 
while  troubling  about  the  fungus  at  all,  but  the  |  and  should  be  planted  in  light,  rich  soil,  with  the 
unfortunate  part  is  that  the  second  growth  has  '.  bulbs  about  3  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 


lupinus  poltpuyllnb  bosbus  (a  beautiful  new  boss-colodbed 
lupine). 


not  such  a  good  chance  of  ripening  as  the  first,  and 
if  we  do  not  happen  to  get  a  favourable  autumn 
the  shoots  remain  soft  and  sappy.  Further,  the 
presence  of  the  fungus  checks  the  free  flow  of 
sap,  and  the  fruits,  then  at  a  critical  stage,  turn 
a  sickly  yellow  and  fall  off,  so  all  things  con- 
sidered the  leaf-curl  is  a  very  undesirable  trouble. 
Aphis  is  the  next  bugbear  to  deal  with.  Of 
late  years  we  have  had  spells  of  cold,  dull  weather 
in  May,  when  vegetation  remains  at  a  standstill, 
and  nothing  seems  to  thrive  except  insect  pests. 


ground. 

When  planting  it  is  advisable  to  surround  the 
bulbs  with  a  layer  of  sand  if  the  soil  is  in  any 
way  retentive  of  moisture.  An  ideal  place  for 
this  plant  is  near  the  foot  of  a  wall  with  a  south 
aspect,  where  it  will  establish  itself  and  produce 
its  charming  flowers  from  year  to  year  in  January 
and  February.  Inclement  weather  often  destroys 
the  delicate  flowers  which  are  so  near  the  ground, 
and  to  prevent  this  protection  in  the  form  of  a 
sheet  of  glass  should  be  provided,  in  order  to 
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throw  off  the  heavy  rains.  After  the  flowers  are 
over,  the  glass  should  be  taken  away.  I.  Dan- 
fordise  is  also  well  adapted  for  pot  culture  in  a 
cold  house.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  up  in 
pans  in  the  early  autumn,  using  light,  rich  soil 
with  thorough  drainage.  They  should  be  plunged 
outside  in  ashes  till  the  flowers  begin  to  show 
through  the  soil,  when  the  pans  should  be  brought 
into  a  cold  house.  There  they  will  soon  develop 
their  flowers,  each  of  which  lasts  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Plenty  of  water  is  essential  while 
they  are  flowering  and  when  they  are  making 
their  foliage,  and  it  is  best  to  take  them  out  of 
the  house  and  replunge  the  pans  in  ashes  in  a 
warm,  sunny  spot  when  the  flowers  are  over. 
As  the  bulbs  ripen  water  should  be  withheld, 
and  in  the  autumn  they  should  be  repotted  in 
fresh  soil.  W.  Irving 


CALLA    RICHARDIA 
ROOSEVELT. 


MRS. 


This  is  a  most  attractive  new  Calla,  bearing 
moderate-sized  spathes  of  pure  cream  colouring, 
the  green  leaves  being  prettily  mottled  with 
white.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Richardia  hastata  and  the  spotted  form 
of  the  common  Calla  (B.  iethiopica  albo-maculata). 
It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy 
Plant  Farm,  Winohmore  Hill,  N.,  at  the  Holland 
House  Show,  and  then  obtained  an  award  of 
merit. 


THE      IRIS     FAMILY. 

{Continued  from  page  51^) 

Bulbous  Irises. 

I. — Iris  reticulata  and  its  allies. 

IRISES  of  the  reticulata  group  have 
small  rounded  bulbs  with  netted 
tunics,  slender,  Rush-like  quadrangular 
leaves,  annual  roots,  and  fragrant 
flowers  of  pretty  shape  and  exquisite 
colouring.  They  prefer  a  well- 
prepared  border  or  rockery  slope,  and  in  wet, 
low-lying  districts  it  is  often  necessary  to 
lift  the  bulbs  to  ripen.  They  are  mainly 
one  flowered,  though  in  many  instances  com- 
pound bulbs  will  produce  more  than  one.  A 
sandy  soil  suits  them  best,  and  in  the  case  of 
Iris  reticulata  the  shade  of  trees  appears  to 
be  beneficial,  insomuch  that  the  finest  stocks 
in  the  country  are  growing  in  well-tilled 
orchards.  This  plant  has  suffered  greatly 
from  the  ravages  of  a  destructive  fungus  in 
recent  years,  and  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
finding  a  remedy.  The  free  use  of  sulphur 
sterilises  the  soil  round  about  the  bulbs,  and 
there  is  no  process  that  will  ensure  a  success- 
ful plantation  so  well  as  early  and  deep 
planting.  This  is  so  far  important  that 
success  depends  upon  it,  and  all  Iris  reticulata 
bulbs  should  be  in  the  ground  by  the  end  of 
September  and  quite  6  inches  deep.  Such 
deep  planting  is  not  advisable  for  its  forms 
and  allies,  as  these  do  not  suffer  from  disease 
to  the  same  extent. 

/.  bakeriana,  a  native  of  Armenia,  has 
small  bulbs,  eight-ribbed  Rush-like  leaves, 
and  Violet-scented  flowers  6  inches  high,  the 
standards  of  which  are  pale  sky  blue,  the 
falls  deep  violet,  with  a  large  white  or  pale 
yellow  patch  at  the  throat.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  Iris,  now  somewhat  scarce  and 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  buds  are  tinted 
gold  and  bronze  as  they  pierce  the  sheath. 
February. 

/.  Danfordice  =  I.  Bornmiilleri  is  a 
dainty  little  species  discovered  by  Mrs. 
Danford  6,000  feet  above  sea  level  on  the 
Cilician  Taurus  in  1876.    It  has  four-ribbed 


leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  2  inches  high, 
marked  with  two  parallel  bars  of  green  on 
the  style  branches  and  spotted  green  on  the 
falls.  The  plant  is  delicate,  requiring  a  root- 
run  of  loose  gravel  in  a  warm  position,  and 
it  is  naturally  short  lived.  It  produces 
plenty  of  offsets,  which  attain  flowering  sizs 
in  one  year's  growth.    February. 


I.  Histrio  is  a  stronger-growing  species 
from  Palestine.  It.s  flowers  are  sky  blue, 
3  inches  to  4  inches  across,  softening  to  a 
white  patch  on  the  broad,  horizontal  blade, 
which  is  more  or  less  heavily  spotted  blue. 
It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
histrioides,  which  it  closely  resembles,  by 
having  one  leaf  three  parts  developed  when 
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it  ffowers.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  open, 
and  it  often  fails  to  expand  owing  to  a  bad 
spell  of  wintry  weather  in  its  flowering  season. 

/.  koljyakowskyana  is  a  rare  Turkestan 
species  rarely  met  with  in  good  condition. 
The  leaves  are  rounded  and  Rush-like  ;  the 
flowers  lilac  in  colour,  with  violet-purple 
falls,  relieved  by  the  orange-yellow  median 
line,  surrounded  by  a  slight  patch  of  greenish 
yellow  or  white.  It  is  a  difficult  plant  to 
grow,  and  it  will  probably  disappear  from 
cultivation  in  the  near  future. 

/.  reticulata  is  a  well-known  garden  plant. 
Its  flowers  are  large  and  freely  borne,  coloured 
violet,  with  an  orange-yellow  patch,  and 
very^  fragrant.  It  has  been  largely  used  in 
late  j  years    as   a    spring  bedding*  plant  yn 


proved  correct.  It  will  grow  and  flower  with 
greater  freedom  than  the  type  in  the  plant 
border.  G.  B.  Mallett. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BOSH  FBAU  EABL  DBUSOHEI.    (This  bloom  was  5  inches  in  diameter.) 


association  with  its  variety  histrioides.  It 
comes  from  Asia  Minor. 

Var.  Krelagei  is  a  very  variable  form  of 
smaller  size  and  purplish  colouring.  It 
flowers  very  freely,  but  is  inferior  to  the 
type.  Selections  of  very  dark  reddish  purple 
forms  are  made  in  several  gardens,  and  these 
are  great  improvements  on  the  paler  forms 
from  the  gardener's  point  of  view. 

Var.  major  is  a  large-flowered  form,  exactly 
resembling  I.  reticulata,  but  slightly  larger, 
the  falls  markedly  so,  and  flowers  appear  ten 
or  fourteen  days  earlier.  It  was  at  first  con- 
sidered to  resist  disease,  but  this  has  not 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

ROSE  HELENE   GUILLOT  (H.T.). 

THIS  Rose  was  raised  and  sent  oat  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  J.  B.  Guillot 
in  1902.  It  is  gradually  becoming 
better  known  and  appreciated.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  grown  by  all 
exhibitors,  as  its  form  is  excellent, 
its  habit  of  growth  free,  approaching  vigorous, 
and  its  constitution  hardy.  The  colour  is  not  so 
distinct  as  might  be 
wished,  being  white 
changing  to  pale 
salmon,  deepening  to 
orange  yellow  in  the 
centre  in  a  young 
flower.  It  has  been 
well  exhibited  on 
more  than  one  occa- 
sion this  year  by 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Hugh  Dickson, 
and  the  latter  firm 
secured  a  medal  at 
the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  exhi- 
bition last  autumn 
for  the  best  Hybrid 
Tea  in  the  show 
with  this  variety,  so 
that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  its  use- 
fulness from  this 
point  of  view ;  in 
fact,  it  is  distinctly 
an  acquisition,  the 
flowers  coming  large 
and  generally  perfect. 
So  far  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  subject 
to  mildew,  but  with 
my  experience, 
limited  as  it  is  to  a 
single  plant,  it  does 
not  do  to  speak 
definitely  on  this 
point  yet.  I  think 
sufficiently  highly  of 
it,  however,  to  give 
it  a  place  in  my 
list  of  Roses  to  be 
ordered  this  autumn. 

H.  E.  MOLYNBUX. 


ROSE  ERAU 
KARL  DRUSCHKI 

I   HAVE  pleasure  in 
sending  you  a  photo- 
graph of  one  of  my 
Roses,     Frau     Karl 
Druschki.     The 
actual     size     was 
It  was  a  perfect  bloom, 
agree  with  me  that  it  is 
your  valuable  paper  The 
will  be  able  to  find  room 
said  it  was  the  best  bloom 


5  inches  in  diameter, 
and  I  think  you  will 
worth  reproducing  in 
Gabsbn.  I  hope  you 
for  it.  Many  growers 
of  this  Rose  they  had 
Kelvedon. 


Edwin  R,  Fuller. 


JOTTINGS    ABOUT    ROSES. 

Climbing  Frau  Karl  Dbuschki. — Early  last 
May  I  was  invited  to  visit  a  friend's  garden  at 
Bridgnorth  to  see  a  plant  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
which  I  was  told  had  made  most  remarkable 
growth.     After  hearing  that  the  plant  had  only 


been  placed  in  its  position  in  April,  1905,  1  must 
confess  to  being  a  little  astonished  at  finding  that 
it  had  attained  a  height  of  no  less  than  9  feet. 
The  shoots,  too,  were  thick  and  well  ripened, 
and,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  breaking 
strongly  from  many  of  the  eves.  It  at  once 
occurred  to  me  that  like  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria  this  might  be  yet  another  case  of  a 
climbing  sport  appearing  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  I  saw  Messrs. 
Lawrenson's  plant  of  the  variety  that  heads  this 
note,  and  was  a  little  doubtful  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  true  climber  or  not,  because  I  had  heard 
that  Frau  Karl  Druschki  was  inclined  to  make 
abnormally  long  growths  in  some  gardens. 
When  a  Rose  makes  shoots  9  feet  high  in  one 
season  one  feels  almost  justified  in  calling  it 
a  climber,  and  it  seems  probable  that  my 
friend's  plant  is  identical  with  that  of  Messrs. 
Liwrenson's,  which  received  an  award  of  merit 
on  March  20  last.  Perhaps  other  readers  will 
let  us  know  whether  Frau  Karl  Druschki  has 
shown  any  tendency  to  climb  in  their  gardens. 

Blanche  Rebatbl  is  another  so-called  "  crim- 
son "  in  this  class,  but  it  is  even  cruder  in  colour 
than  the  last-named.  What  splendid  results 
Herr  Peter  Lambert  is  obtaining  from  his  cross- 
fertilising  efforts  with  this  delightful  race  of 
Roses !  Not  content  with  producing  Eugenie 
Lamesch,  Leonie  Lamesch,  Katharine  Zeimet, 
and  Sohneewittchen  he  has  given  us  during  the 
last  three  years  four  of  the  most  beautiful 
varieties  of  this  race.  I  refer  to  Aschenbiodel, 
Phillipine  Lambert,  Frau  Cecilie  Walter,  and 
Kleiner  (little)  Alfred.  The  first-named  is  a 
remarkable  variety  in  every  way,  superb  as  a 
bedder,  dwarf  standard,  and  pot  plant.  This 
has  Rosa  lutea  blood  in  it,  and  is  quite  distinct 
in  its  way  from  any  other  Dwarf  Polyantha.  It 
is  easy  to  force,  and  last  year  I  had  it  in  bloom 
on  Christmas  Day.  The  flowers  are  an  exquisite 
blending  of  rosy  peach,  salmon,  and  orange,  and 
are  produced  in  enormous  corymbs. 

Phillipine  Lambert,  though  not  so  free  as 
the  last,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Its  flowers 
are  almost  like  miniature  Camellias,  delightful 
in  bud,  and  larger  than  most  of  its  class  when 
fully  expanded.  "  Silvery  flesh-coloured  rose  " 
is  the  catalogue  description  of  its  colouring,  and 
this  conveys  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  it.  The 
flowers  are  sweetly,  but  not  strongly,  scented ; 
the  plant  a  vigorous  grower  with  fine  foliage. 
It  was  bred  from  Enphrosyne,  Safrano,  and  Dr. 
Grill. 

Frau  Cecilib  Walter  was  much  praised  last 
season.  Herr  Peter  Lambert  sent  me  ten  small 
plants  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  and  they  flowered 
the  whole  of  last  season  and  are  now  fine  little 
bushes  2  feet  in  height.  Unlike  some  of  these 
new  Pompon  Roses,  e  g. ,  Schneekopf ,  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  true  Polyantha  variety,  and  its 
flowers  are  quite  miniature  in  size.  The  buds 
are  bright  yellow  tinged  with  a  suspicion  of 
orange.  When  first  open  the  flowers,  which  are 
not  more  than  semi-double,  are  of  a  peculiar 
pinkish  yellow  colouring,  fading  to  white  with 
age  ;  they  are  enhanced  by  a  boss  of  yellow 
stamens,  and  are,  in  addition,  deliciously  scented. 
All  the  Dwarf  Polyanthaa  are  free  blooming,  but 
this  one  is  never  out  of  flower,  and  from  June 
to  the  time  of  frosts  the  dainty  little  bashes 
are  always  beset  with  flowers. 

Kleinbb  Alfred  may  be  said  to  have  some  of 
the  colouring  of  Leonie  Lamesch  with  a  dwarfer 
habit,  rather  similar  foliage,  and  better-shaped 
flowers.  It  was  extremely  beautiful  here  last 
summer,  and  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
richly  tinted  of  all  these  miniature  Roses. 

Petite  Madeline,  raised  by  Schwartz  of 
Lyons,  and  distributed  in  1900,  is,  I  consider, 
rather  disappointing.  When  just  open  the  buds 
are  of  an  extremely  pretty  shape  and  hold  well 
up ;  colour  a  bright  carmine-rose  with  an 
attractive  yellow  base ;  but  as  the  flower 
expands  it  becomes  top-heavy  and  droops ;  the 
colour  changes  to  a  dull  carmine-rose,  and  the 
yellow  base  fades  to  white.     The  plant  is  very 
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continuous  display  for  about  five 
weeks.  The  Foxgloves  are  in  a 
wood  composed  entirely  of  Beech. 
The  soil  is  chalk  and  very  thin. 
As  in  most  Beech  woods,  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  vegetable 
deposit  from  the  fallen  Beech 
leaves.  Thomas  Smith. 

Walmscfate  Gardens,  Lines. 


F0XOL0VE8  IN  THE   WOODLAND   (SBBD  SOWN   IN   MARCH   LAST   YEAR). 


OSTRICH    FEATHER 

FERNS. 

About  five  years  ago  I  sent  a 
photograph  and  a  description  of 
some  Ostrich  Feather  Ferns 
(Struthiopteris  pennsylvanica) 
to  The  Gaedbn,  and  the  photo- 
graph was  then  reproduced  in 
the  paper.  The  Ferns  were  then 
about  6  feet  high,  and  I  thought 
they  had  attained  their  maxi- 
mum height.  This  year,  how- 
ever, they  have  grown  better 
than  ever,  and  have  attained  the 
extraordinary  height  of  7  feet 
6  inches.  I  send  another  photo- 
graph taken  by  my  son  about  a 
fortnight  ago  in  case  you  care  to 
reproduce  it.  C.  M.  Wolseley. 
Wolseley,  Stafford. 


free .  and  a  good  bushy  grower  with  fine,  dark 
green  foliage  and  thorny  wood.  It  has  little,  if 
any,  fragrance. 

RnoosA  Cabmen. — There  has  been  such  a 
plethora  of  new  rugosa  hybrids  the  last  three  or 
four  years — several  of  which  one  can  confidently 
say  were  not  worthy  of  distribution — that  one 
almost  hesitates  to  try  any  of  them.  The  variety 
under  notice,  a  fine  plant  of  which  was  sent  me 
by  the  raiser,  Herr  Peter  Lambert,  last  autumn, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  Boses  to  bloom  in  my 
garden,  and  is  distinctly  promising.  It  was 
raised  from  a  cross  between  rugosa  rubra  and  an 
old  dark  crimson  Hybrid  Perpetual  sent  out  by 
L^vSque  in  1885,  which  is  probably  not  now  in 
cultivation  in  this  country,  named  Princesse  de 
B^arn.  One  might  say  quite  truthfully  that  this 
is  in  every  way  an  improvement  upon  the  common 
rugosa.  The  flowers  are  quite  single,  intense 
deep  crimson-lake  in  colour,  and  deliciously 
scented.  The  plant  is  a  strong,  upright,  busby 
grower,  and  the  foliage,  which  is  very  distinct 
and  leans  towards  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  is  dark 
leathery  green.  It  is  quite  perpetual,  as  is 
shown  by  my  plant,  which  is  now  making  a 
second  display  of  blossoms.  It  sets  fruits  freely, 
makes  an  admirable  hedge,  and  flowers  until  the 
frosts. 

Worcestershire.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


EOSE  JOSEPH  HILL  (HYBRID  TEA). 
This  is  one  of  the  best  Roses  raised  by  M. 
Fernet-Ducher.  It  is  of  perfect  form,  a  flower 
of  great  beauty,  with  pointed  outer  petals  like 
La  France,  and  of  a  marvellous  colour.  There 
seems  to  be  a  blending  of  ochre  red,  orange, 
and  buff,  with  a  tinge  of  salmon-pink.  The 
buds  resemble  those  of  Paul  Led^,  but  not  so  the 
open  flowers.  The  foliage  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  any  of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  being  a  rich  olive 
green  and  very  shiny,  with  quite  a  metallic  hue. 
M.  Pemet-Ducher  appears  to  have  been  giving 
us  this  type  of  Rose  in  gradations.  First  we 
had  Mme.  Eugenie  BouUet,  then  came  Paul  Led^, 
an  advance  on  the  first  named,  and  now  we  have 
Joseph  Hill,  an  advance  on  Paul  Led^.  We  shall 
probably  find  in  the  latest  novelty.  Marquise  de 
Sinety,  an  advance  on  Joseph  Hill.  Anyhow,  we 
have  in  the  three  sorts  named  Roses  of  much 
beauty  and  richness  of  colouring,  and  one  is  left 
wondering  from  whence  they  came.     I  believe 


the  raiser  has 
largely  used  Beauts 
Inconstante  as 
the  pollen  parent, 
and  yet  if  that  were 
so  one  would  have 
thought  this  variety 
would  have  im- 
parted also  some  of 
its  delicious  fra- 
grance. There  is  a 
distinct  advance  in 
vigour  in  the  three 
sorts  named,  and  I 
am  certain  Joseph 
Hill  will  soon  be 
considered  as  one  of 
the  very  best  garden 
Roses  we  possess. 
P. 


FOXGLOVES. 
The  photograph 
shows  the  effec- 
tive use  of  Fox- 
gloves in  wood- 
land scenery.  The 
plants  illustrated 
were  grown  from 
seed,  which  was 
sown  in  March  of 
last  year  and 
transplanted  into 
poor  garden  soil 
till  the  autumn, 
when  they  were 
transferred  to 
their  present 
quarters.  The 
little  extra  labour 
entailed  has  been 
well  rewarded.  A 
striking  feature  of 
the  plants  is  their 
freedom  in  pro- 
ducing secondary 
flower-  spikes, 
thereby  causing  a 


OSTRICH    FEATHER    FBBN    (STRUTHIOPTEBIS    PENNSYLVANICA)    IS    SIR 

CHARLES  WOLSELBY'S   GAEDBN    AT    WOLSELEY,   STAFFORD. 

(Height^  7  feet  0  inches.) 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


C'ING  AND  POTTING  ARUM  LILIES. 
Too  often  these  plants  are  left  in  the 
ground  very  late  in  the  autumn  bafore 
any  attempt  is  made  to  lift  and  pot 
them  ;  and  as  all  plants  force  more 
Buccesefully  when   the  pots  are  well 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

Remove  the  leaves  marked  aaa  and  preserve  the 
central  ones,  h.  Lift  and  pot  in  August,  or  not 
later  than  September  15  — Avon. 


PLANTS  FOR  THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
For  Sunny  Positions  — Here,  again,  the  Saii- 
filled  with  roots,  one  can  readily  understand  the    frages  are  of  importance,  especially  those  of  the 
importance  of  early  potting.     Arum  Lilies,  when    "encrusted"  section,  so  called  because   of    the 


planted  out,  form  a  great  number  of  roots,  but 
unless  care  is  taken  many  will  be  destroyed  and 
a  check  given  to  the  plant.  After  they  are 
potted  the  plants  should  be  placed  behind  a 
fence  or  wall  facing  north  or  in  a  cool  frame. 


encrusted  character  of  the  leaves.  They  are 
attractive  at  all  seasons,  particularly  when  in  a 
rather  dry,  well-drained  soil,  and  should  be 
planted  in  groups.  Old  mortar  or  grit  should  be 
added  to  the  soil.     The  best  are  S.  Aizoon,  S.  A. 


rosea.  Thrift  (Armeria),  Erysimum,  Cheiranthus 
(Wallflower),  Edelweiss,  Linarias,  Linums, 
Saponaria,  Silenes  in  variety,  Veronica  proatrata, 
V.  rnpestris,  Zauschnerias,  alpine  Forget-me- 
not  (Myosotis  alpestris),  and  the  Gentians. 


The  new  roots  grow  better  under  such  conditions,    rosularis,  the  beautiful  white  early-flowering  S 


and  the  plants  become  established  and  are  fit  for 
gentle  forcing.  Bat  when  they  are  lifted  late  in 
the  season  frosts  must  be  guarded  against,  and 
consequently  the  plants  have  to  be  put  In 
greenhouses  or  some  slightly  heated  structure, 
when  they  would  be  all  the  better  for  cool  treat- 
ment if  it  could  be  given  with  safety.     Large 


LIFTING   AND    POTTING   ARUM    L1LIK3 

clumps  are  not  always  satisfactory,  single  plants 
are,  and  these  should  be  put  in  pots  varying  in 
size,  so  that  there  will  be  just  room  for  the  roots 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  good  loam. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  a  plant  should  be  potted  : 
a,  the  roots  neatly  spread  out  ;  b,  rough  pieces  of 
turf  on  crocks  to  complete  the  drainage  ;  c,  a 
compost  of  loam,  two  parts  leaf-soil  and  sand  one 
pin. 

Fig.  2  shows  an  old  clump  and  how  to  divide  it, 
aaa  are  side  ofifsets  and  must  be  removed  from 
the  stronger  central  plant  b  ;  the  smaller  plants 
may  be  put  in  6  inch  pots,  and  the  central  one 
in  a  pot  8  inches  across. 

Fig  3  — This  a  nice  compact  little  plant  with 
plenty  ot  roots ;  such  a  specimen  will  soon 
become  established  in  a  pot. 

Fig.  4  is  a  specimen  which  needs  careful  treat- 
ment. Where  the  plants  have  been  grown  too 
much  in  the  shade,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  result. 


burseriana  and  the  variety  major," S.  cochlearis, 
S.  0.  major,  S.  Cotyledon,  S.  cristata,  S.  Grise- 
bachi,  S.  lantoscana,  and  S.  longifolia,  which  is 
the  queen  of  all.  The  rosettes  of  leaves  are  often 
6  inches  across,  and  seem  as  if  frosted.  Good  com- 
panion plants  for  these  are  Achillea  umbellata, 
A.  Clavennae,  Draba  aizoides,  Dryas  ootopetala, 
D.  Dfummondi,  the  Edelweiss 
(which  is  very  easily  raised 
from  seed),  Edraianthus  ser- 
pyllifolia,  the  wall  Bellflower 
(Campanula  muralis),  C. 
garginica  and  the  white  form 
nf  this,  Dielytra  eximia, 
Zauschneria  calif  ornica,  alpine 
Columbine  (Aquilegia  alpina), 
A.  CEerulea,  Spring  Adonis 
(A.  vernalis),  the  Alyssums, 
Prophet  Flower  (Arnebia 
echioides),  alpine  Wallflower 
(Cheiranthus  alpinus),  C. 
Marshalli,  Cyclamen  Coum  (a 
charming  little  rosy  crimson 
flower),  Gypsophila  ceras- 
toides,  alpine  Lychnis  (L 
alpina).  Iris  cristata,  the 
winter-flowering  I.  styloaa, 
and  I.  s.  alba.  One  plant 
of  the  Houaeleek  family, 
known  as  the  Cobweb  House- 
leek,  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned.  It  is  called 
Sempervivum  arachnoideum, 
and  enjoys  a  warm  sunny  spot 
in  gritty  loam.  In  growing 
the  plants  mentioned  in  this 
list,  a  moderately  good  depth 
of  soil — c.rtainly  not  less  than 
9  inches — should  be  given,  and 
this,  if  of  good  quality,  will 
neednomanure.  Sprinklesmall 
stones,  such  as  clean  washed  gravel,  broken  brick, 
or  old  mortar,  between  and  about  the  plants,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but  to  prevent 
a  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  and  to  assist  in  keeping  away  slugs.  Spring 
and  early  summer  are  excellent  for  planting  from 
pots,  but  otherwise  choose  early  autumn. 
Thoroughly  water  the  plants  that  have  been 
broken  up  for  planting  in  groups.  Finish  the 
planting  by  the  end  of  April. 

The  More  Showy  Plants  for  the  same  purpose 
are  the  following.  All  are  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  any  spare  crevice  in 
the  rock  garden  or  mixed  with  a  little  soil  where 
such  does  not  exist.  Only  the  smallest  pinch  of 
seed  is  necessary,  and  the  seeds  should  be  very 
thinly  sown :  Erinus  alpinus  and  a.  albus, 
Fumitory  (Corydalis  lutea),  Drabas,  Aubrietias 
in  variety,  Alyssums,  Tunica  Saxifraga, 
Rsimondias  (cool  and  moist  peaty  soils).  Pinks, 
Saxifraga  Rhei,  S.  longifolia,  alpine  Primroses, 
such  as  Primula  scotica,  P.  frondosa,  P.  rosea,  P. 
denticulata,    Aquilegia    alpina,     A.     glandulosa 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Carnations. — The  tree  varieties  are  the  most 
papular  at  the  present  time.  Propagate  them 
from  cuttings  of  young  growing  shoots  taken  in 
February  or  March ;  the  shoots  should  be 
2^  inches  to  3  inches  long,  clean  and  strong. 
Cut  them  off  at  the  base,  and  remove  the  lower 
leaves.  Put  the  cuttings  into  clean  pots  4  inches 
to  5  inches  across,  well  drained  with  crocks  a 
third  of  their  depth.  The  soil  should  be  two- 
thirds  loam  and  a  part  each  of  leaf-mould  and 
silver  sand.  Before  using  it,  pass  the  compost 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  put  the  rougher  bits 
over  the  crocks.  Then  put  in  the  prepared  soil, 
press  down  firmly,  and  leave  sufficient  space  for 
a  thin  layer  of  sharp  silver  sand  on  the  top. 
Give  a  slight  watering  on  the  top,  and  then 
dibble  in  the  cuttings.  Put  the  pots  in  a  close 
propagating  case  in  which  the  temperature  is 
from  50°  to  60",  and  shade  from  the  sun.  When 
rooted  give  a  little  air  and  pot  ofi  in  a  few  days 
in  the  same  soil  as  advised  for  the  cuttings. 
Shade  for  a  week  or  so,  then  give  plenty  of  light 
and  air  to  encourage  growth.  When  the  small 
pots  become  full  of  roots,  shift  into  larger  ones, 
say,  those  5  inches  across.  By  the  end  of  May 
the  plants  can  be  placed  outdoors  or  in  a  cold 
frame,  the  lights  being  put  on  to  keep  ofi'  heavy 
rains.  Stop  the  plants  once  to  encourage  a  bushy 
growth,  and  any  shoots  which  show  a  tendency 
to  bloom  should  be  pinched  up  to  July.  After 
then  leave  them  alone.  About  the  end  of  August 
move  the  plants  to  their  winter  quarters,  such  as 
a  greenhouse  in  which  a  temperature  of  from 
40°  to  50°  is  maintained.  Keep  the  plants 
neatly  staked  and  tied.  For  the  last  potting  use 
good  turfy  loam  with  a  little  rough  silver  sand 
mixed  with  it.  If  too  heavy,  add  some  leaf- 
mould.  Keep  off  insect  pests  by  fumigation. 
The  best  varieties  are :  Enchantress,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all,  the  flowers  clear  pink  ;  Flamingo, 
scarlet ;  Floriana,  coral  colour  ;  Harlowarden, 
crimson  ;  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  cherry  pink  ; 
Harry  Fenn,  a  very  fine  crimson  ;  Nelson  Fisher, 
deep  cherry  colour  ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Liwson,  cerise, 
a  harsh  but  effective  shade ;  and  The  Belle, 
white. 

The  Celosia  and  Cockscomb — These  are  very 
different  in  appearance — the  one  tall  and  feathery, 
and  the  form  of  the  other  is  suggested  by  the 
name.  They  are  both  useful  for  the  greenhouse 
and  to  bed  oat  in  the  garden  for  the  summer. 
Choose  the  crimson  and  the  golden  varieties  of 
the  Cockscomb,  and  sow  the  seed  in  gentle  heat 
in  April  or  May.  When  large  enough,  pot  the 
young  plants  singly  ;  then,  when  they  have  filled 
these  with  roots,  into  5-inch  size,  in  which  they 
will  bloom.  Use  a  rich  soil — loam,  well-decayed 
manure,  and  sharp  silver  sand.  Keep  the  plants 
near  the  glass  to  encourage  a  dwarf  growth.  The 
Celosia  requires  similar  treatment. 

Cinerarias. — There  are  two  groups  of  these, 
one  d^arf  and  the  other  known  as  stellata,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  like  stars  on  the  willowy, 
graceful  stems.  The  latter  are  very  decorative, 
and  in  both  cases  the  flowers  show  a  remarkable 
diversity  of  colours — pure  white  to  intense 
purple.  Sow  the  seed  in  May  ;  it  is  very  small, 
so  sow  thinly,  and  in  pots  or  pans  well  drained 
and  filled  to  within  1  inch  of  the  rim  with  light 
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soil,  sifted  moderately  fine.  Water  through  a 
fine  rose,  and  scatter  the  seed  thinly  on  the 
surface,  and  cover  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  the 
same  compost.  The  young  plants  will  soon  make 
their  appearance  in  gentle  warmth.  When 
sufficiently  large,  pot  them  oS  into  small  pots. 
Use  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  well-decayed 
manure  or  leaf-mould,  adding  a  little  sharp  silver 
sand.  Light  and  air  are  necessary  in  the  green- 
house. Before  the  young  plants  get  pot-bound 
shift  them  into  pots  cf  5  inches  or  6  inches  in 
diameter.  As  they  get  full  of  roots  give  a  little 
weak  liquid  manure.  Green-fly  is  troublesome, 
but  vaporise  for  that ;  and  when  mildew  appears, 
dust  the  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

The  Imantophyllum. — This  is  also  known  as 
the  Clivia.  It  is  known  by  its  long,  deep  green, 
strap-shaped  leaves  and  its  strong  spike  crowned 
with  flowers,  which  vary  according  to  the 
variety,  ranging  from  buff  to  orange  or  terra- 
cotta. Some  forms  are  much  brighter  than 
others.  This  plant  requires  a  soil  of  loam  and 
sand,  the  pot  to  be  well  drained.  It  will  then 
need  no  repotting  for  two  years.  Spring  is  the 
flowering  season. 

Colem. — The  value  of  the  Coleus  is  in  the 
colouring  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  is  very  easily 
grown,  and  requires  the  warmest  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  or  an  even  warmer  house  during 
winter  ;  but  with  the  return  of  spring  it  grows 
freely,  and  makes  a  good  show  for  some  months 
in  the  greenhouse.  Cuttings  root  in  gentle  heat 
very  easily,  and  the  young  plants  so  obtained  grow 
quickly  if  potted  in  any  ordinary  potting  compost. 

Grassula  (Kalosanlhes)  coccinea — This  is  a 
succulent  plant  well  known  to  the  gardener  and 
quite  suitable  for  the  beginner.  It  makes  a  neat 
and  branching  growth,  and  when  in  full  bloom  in 
summer  is  very  handsome.  The  individual  flowers 
are  tube-shaped,  scarlet,  and  borne  in  crowded 
heads  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Use  for  soil  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  sand,  and  give  little  water 
during  winter. 

The  Persian  Cyclamen. — This  is  the  type  of 
the  well-known  greenhouse  flowers  which  give 
such  brightness  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
The  flowers  range  in  colour  from  white  to  intense 
orimson,  and  there  are  shades  of  pink  and  red. 
Besides  this,  the  leaves  are  often  prettily  coloured. 
Cyclamens  are  always  increased  by  seed,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  sow.  A  good  soil  to  use  is  one 
composed  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  part  each  of 
leaf-mould,  peat,  and  silver  sand,  the  whole  being 
well  mixed  together  and  passed  through  a  sieve 
with  a  quarter-inch  mesh.  Sprinkle  the  seed 
thinly  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  cover  with 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  compost.  A 
frame  shaded  from  the  sun  is  a  good  place  for  the 
seed-pot  or  pots,  the  soil  in  which  should  be  kept 
fairly  moist.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are 
large  enough,  pot  them  off  singly  into  small  pots, 
and  use  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before.  Give  a 
temperature  of  50"  to  55"  in  winter,  and  in  spring 
shift  them  into  pots  4|  inches  or  5  inches  across, 
in  which  they  will  flower.  During  summer  give 
a  fairly  cool  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  heavy 
dews  are  beneficial.  By  the  end  of  August  remove 
them  to  the  greenhouse  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom. 

Cytisus  racemosua. — This  is  one  ot  the  prettiest 
greenhouse  plants  the  amateur  can  grow.  It  is 
not  large,  and  the  yellow  flowers  are  deliciously 
sweet.  It  is  also  called  a  Genista.  After  flower- 
ing, cut  the  long  shoots  back  and  shift  the  plant 
into  a  size  larger  pot.  During  summer  stand  it 
out  of  doors. 

Daphne  odora.  — A  plant  to  grow  for  the  sweet 
Boent  of  its  flowers,  which  are  pink  in  colour.  It 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  beginner.  Fot 
it  in  a  mixture,  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  if 
healthy  it  will  stand  for  two  or  three  years  without 


repotting.  It  is  best  out  of  doors  in  a  slightly 
shaded  place,  and  enjoys  a  sprinkling  of  water 
overhead  in  the  evenings  of  hot  days. 

The  Diplacits. — We  well  remember  this  homely 
plant  years  ago,  and  it  seemed  always  in  bloom. 
It  is  very  easily  grown,  and  requires  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Fuchsia.  The  flowers  remind  one  of 
those  of  a  Musk,  and  are  buff  in  colour,  but  those  of 
the  varieties  Coccinea  and  Sunbeam  are  bright  red. 

The  Heaths.— To  these  may  be  linked  the 
Epaoris,  but  the  Ericas  are  the  more  familiar, 
though  by  no  means  very  easily  grown.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  both  groups.  It  is  not 
wise  to  attempt  to  propagate  ;  this  is  not  begin- 
ners' work,  but  purchase  the  plants  in  autumn, 
when  the  buds  are  formed.  After  flowering, 
shorten  back  the  long  shoots,  and  then  if  the 
plants  need  repotting,  do  this  as  soon  as  the 
young  shoots  are  1  inch  long.  The  soil  should 
be  peat  and  soil,  and  pressed  down  firmly.  During 
late  summer  stand  the  plants  out  of  doors,  and 
keep  them  properly  watered.  The  first  variety 
to  choose  is  E.  hyemalie,  which  is  grown  so 
largely  for  the  market,  and  the  white  variety  is 
pretty.  Also  of  great  use  are  candidissima, 
white,  spring  ;  cavendishiana,  yellow,  summer  ; 
cerinthoides,  red,  summer  ;  gracilis,  purplish 
red,  autumn  ;  hybrida,  red,  spring  ;  melanthera, 
blush,  winter ;  persoluta  alba,  white,  spring ; 
spenceriana,  lilac-pink,  spring  ;  and  wilmoreana, 
rose,  early  spring. 


BOOKS. 


The  Rarep  Vegetables.*  —  In  this 
book  Mr.  George  Wythes,  V.M.H.,  the  well- 
known  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
is  responsible  for  the  cultural  portion  of  it,  and 
Dr.  Harry  Roberts  tells  us  how  to  cook  the 
various  vegetables  described.  Some  of  the  kinds 
referred  to  are  little  known  in  this  country  ; 
others,  though  included,  possess  much  interest, 
and  are  omitted  in  Mr.  Wythes'  earlier  work  "The 
Book  of  Vegetables."  The  illustrations  and  other 
portions  of  the  book  are  good,  and  a  great  want 
is  supplied  in  the  remarks  about  the  cooking  of 
vegetables,  as  this  is  not  given  sufficient  attention 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Wythes  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  frequently  allow  vegetables 
to  develop  unnecessarily.  Many  kinds  when 
cooked  young  are  of  better  flavour  than  when 
older.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  use  of  the 
rarer  vegetables  on  the  Continent.  For  instance, 
in  few  gardens  is  the  Celeriao  grown,  but  it  is  an 
excellent  winter  vegetable.  The  Maize  is  another 
vegetable  well  worth  more  attention,  especially 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  country.  Cobs  are 
excellent  when  well  grown.  The  author  gives 
some  interesting  cultural  information,  with  a  list 
of  suitable  varieties.  He  mentions  that  he  has 
ripened  good  seed  of  Sutton's  Early  Dwarf,  which 
is  worth  knowing,  as  in  our  variable  climate 
vegetable  growers  think  the  plant  too  tender  for 
general  cultivation.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
Sorrel  included,  and  the  best  sorts  enumerated, 
also  the  little-grown  Mercury  or  Chenopodium 
bonus  Henricus,  one  of  the  most  easily  grown  of 
vegetables,  and  one  that  invalids  would  do  well 
to  take  note  of.  Several  varieties  of  Potatoes 
little  known  are  mentioned,  and,  though  not 
profitable  from  a  market  point  of  view,  they  are 
much  liked.  The  Aubergine,  or  Egg  Plant,  is 
fuUv  described.     It  is  a  useful  and  practical  book. 

NOS  APbpeS.t— An  important  addition  to 
the  literature  •  of  tree  lore  and  botany.  Apart 
from  the  botanical  aspect  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Correvon  treats  of  the  trees  of  Switzerland  as 
well-known  and  valued  friends,  showing  us,  by  a 
quantity  of  illustrations,  the  mountain  trees  in 


*  "  The  Book  ot  Rirer  Vegetables."  By  George  Wythes, 
V.M.H.,  and  Harry  Koberts.  John  Lane,  Bodley  Head, 
London. 

t  '^Nos  Arbres."  By  Henry  Correvon.  Atar,  Geneva, 
and  Libralrle  Horticole,  Paris,  1906. 


their  homes,  as  well  as  the  many  naturalised 
exotics  in  public  and  private  gardens.  Firs  are 
the  special  trees  of  the  country,  and  all  who  know 
Switzerland  well  know  the  massive  forests  of 
Spruce  and  Silver  Fir  that  characterise  so  much 
of  the  lower  mountain  scenery. 

As  a  botanical  work  of  unusual  interest  the 
book  will  appeal  to  all  horticulturists  and 
foresters ;  but  there  is  a  chapter  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  a  much  wider  class  of  reader — a 
chapter  of  urgent  appeal  to  Governments  and 
local  authorities.  The  author  shows  by  word  and 
picture  the  havoc  that  has  been  wrought  by  the 
destruction  of  forests.  Whole  districts,  formerly 
wooded,  but  now  despoiled  of  their  protective 
trees,  have  become  uninhabitable  wastes,  and 
their  former  genial  climate  has  altered  greatly  for 
the  worse.  Not  only  have  the  lower  mountains 
been  rendered  unfit  for  the  support  of  a  popula- 
tion, but  the  lowlands  have  been  wasted  by 
ruinous  floods  formed  by  the  sudden  flow  of 
waters  that  were  formerly  restrained  and  regu- 
lated by  the  wooded  hills.  The  same  cause  also 
visits  other  districts  with  destructive  droughts. 
Thoughtless  destruction  of  forests,  perpetrated 
before  men  became  aware  of  the  danger,  has,  in 
the  last  few  centuries,  gone  on  all  over  the  world. 
The  punishment  of  heedlessness  has  come,  and 
now  Governments  have  awakened  to  the  necessity 
of  guarding  and  restoring  their  forest  lands. 

For  some  time  now  the  countries  of  Northern 
Europe  have  been  aware  of  the  value  of  their 
forests,  and  have  fostered  them  by  protective 
legislation  such  as  is  now  actively  at  work  in 
Svveden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Austria,  and  Swit- 
zerland, and,  above  all,  in  Germany.  In  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain  the  state  of  things  is  still 
deplorable,  though  France  and  Italy  have  lately 
become  aware  of  the  danger,  and  public  enact- 
ment, as  well  as  privateenterprise  and  munificence, 
are  at  last  at  work  to  repair  the  damage.  The 
same  protective  legislation  is  now  in  force  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  the  devastating 
floods  in  Brazil,  owing  to  forest  destruction, 
having  furnished  a  salutary  warning. 

In  Switzerland,  Mr.  Correvon  shows  how  the 
AroUa,  (Pinus  Cembra),  formerly  covering  large 
tracts  close  to  the  snow  line,  has  become  almost 
extinct,  and  the  snow  has  invaded  the  mountain 
side  to  a  lower  level.  His  private  endeavours  to 
re-establish  this  handsome  though  comparatively 
small  member  of  the  Pine  family,  as  weir  as  his 
unwearied  efforts  to  protect  the  other  trees  and 
plants  of  his  country,  deserve  the  sympathetic 
co-operation  of  a  larger  number  of  our  countrymen 
than  those  who  already  know  of  his  excellent  work, 
and  give  it  their  practical  support  and  encourage- 
ment. The  book  is  a  pleasant  volume,  well 
printed,  and  amply  illustrated. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

A    NNUALS  AND  BIENNIALS— Now  is 

/\         ^  gooA  time   to  sow  seeds  of  these 

/  %         useful  flowers  for  blooming  in  spring 

Z_jk       and  early  summer,   just    when  the 

/        \.     spring  bulbous  plants  are  nearly  over. 

Some  of  the  best  for  this  purpose 

are  Sweet  Alyssums,  Candytufts,  White  Rocket 

and   the  orimson   variety.    Calendula  officinalis 

fl.-pl.,  Calendrinia  grandiflora.   Chrysanthemum 

segelum,   CoUinsia    bicolor.   Coreopsis    tinctoria 

(this  should  be  sown  in  a  warm  sheltered  place; 

it  is  worth  a  little  extra  care  for  the  fine  mass  of 

colour  it  gives),  Cyanus  minor,  Eschscholtziae, 

Godetias,  dwarf  Rocket  Larkspurs,  Limnanthes 

Douglasii,   Nemophila  insignis,   Saponaria  eala- 

brica,  German  Scabious,  Silene  pendula  compacta, 

Virginian  Stock,  Viscaria  cardinalis,  Pansiep,  and 

Violas.     The  latter  should  be  sown  on  a  warm, 

sheltered  border,  and  transplanted  to  flowering 

quarters  during  open  weather  early  in  the  spring. 
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All  the  above-mentioned  may  be  sown  where 
they  are  intended  to  flower. 

Sow  Seeds  Thinly  and  thin  the  plants  early. 
If  beds  and  borders  are  so  full  of  flowers  now 
that  this  system  cannot  be  adopted,  sow  all  in 
drills  on  a  border,  and  transplant  as  early  as 
convenient,  so  that  the  plants  may  become 
established  before  winter  overtakes  them. 

Zonal  Pelargonicms. — The  propagation  of 
these  and  other  summer  bedding  plants  must 
soon  be  commenced.  It  does  seem  rather  a  pity 
to  take  cuttings  so  early,  but  the  earlier  the 
cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  are  taken,  the  better 
they  will  root.  Dibble  them  into  boxes  and 
place  out  of  doors  fully  exposed. 

CoLBDS,  Iresinb,  Altbrnanthbra,  and  tender 
bedding  plants  require  a  frame  with  a  gentle 
heat,  in  which,  if  kept  close  and  shaded,  they 
will  root  in  a  few  days.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  take  cuttings  thus  early,  as  these  will  make 
the  best  stock  from  which  to  propagate.  Some- 
times old  plants  taken  from  the  beds  have  been 
relied  on,  but  these  are  never  so  satisfactory. 

Flower  Seeds. — I  would  not  advocate  the 
saving  of  flower  seeds  and  depending  on  them 
wholly.  This  is  much  better  left  to  seedsmen, 
who  are  specialists,  and  who  exercise  the  greatest 
care  •  but  I  would  emphasise  the  selection  of  any 
new  break  that  might  occur.  I  think  the  raising 
of  a  few  seedlings  each  year  adds  interest  to 
gardening,  and  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  employer 
and  gardener  alike. 

Delphinidms. — This  is  a  good  time  to  divide 
old  roots  of  these  noble  plants.  Very  old 
plants  are  never  satisfactory ;  being  of  such  strong 
growth  and  gross  feeders,  they  soon  exhaust  the 
soil,  and  the  centres  of  old  plants  generally 
decay  in  winter.  Delphiniums  ought  not  to  stand 
more  than  two  years  in  the  same  place.  Plants 
may  now  be  cut  down,  lifted,  and  divided  into 
small  pieces,  two  crowns  being  quite  suflBoient  to 
make  nice  plants.  Prepare  a  piece  of  ground 
anywhere  in  the  kitchen  garden  by  digging  in 
plenty  of  light  stable  manure.  The  pieces  of 
Delphiniums  as  divided  are  planted  in  nursery 
rows.  These  will  form  new  roots  and  begin  to 
grow  at  once,  making  nice  plants  by  October, 
when  they  may  be  removed  without  injury  with 
nice  balls  of  earth  to  the  herbaceous  border,  or 
left  till  the  following  March.  Either  time  will 
do  equally  well.  One-year  plants  give  the  largest 
individual  blooms ;  two-year  plants  grow  much 
taller,  with  a  corresponding  length  of  flower-spike. 

Bamboos. — August  is  generally  a  trying  month 
for  these  most  graceful  plants.  They  prefer  a 
light,  loamy  soil,  but  such  a  soil  dries  rapidly, 
and  the  plants  suflfer.  Bamboos  can  scarcely  be 
overfed  or  overwatered.  Mulch  again  with  rich 
manure,  and  give  frequent  heavy  waterings  during 
this  month  and  next.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westtvick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 

CcELOGYNB  CRISTATA  and  its  Varieties  lemoniaua, 
maxima,  and  the  pure  white  variety  C.  c.  alba 
are  very  useful  late  winter-flowering  Orchids. 
The  growths  are  now  making  rapid  progress,  and 
old-established  plants  will  require  a  copious 
supply  of  water  at  the  root  whenever  the  compost 
shows  signs  of  dryness.  These  plants  may  now 
be  watered  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  cow 
manure  diluted  with  tepid  rain  water.  Newly- 
potted  plants  must  be  very  carefully  watered,  as 
the  surface  compost  often  appears  dry,  while 
underneath  the  soil  is  quite  moist,  and  if  the 
plants  are  kept  in  a  saturated  condition  the 
young  roots  will  probably  decay  and  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  turn  black.  The  surroundings  of  the 
plants  should  be  kept  moist,  and  overhead  syringing 
given  morning  and  afternoon  when  the  weather 
is  fine.  Ccelogyne  dayana,  C.  massangeana,  C. 
speciosa,  and  others  that  are  making  new  roots 
from  the  young  growths  should  be  repotted  il 
necessary.  The  first  two  should  be  grown  in 
pans  or  Teak  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof, 
owing  to  the  long  pendulous  spikes  they  produce. 


A  mixture  of  equal  proportions  of  fibrous  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss  and  one-fifth  fibrous  loam  suits 
their  requirements.  During  the  process  work  in 
a  quantity  of  finely-broken  crocks  and  coarse 
sand  to  ensure  porosity.  Keep  the  plants  on  the 
dry  side  for  a  short  time,  and  when  the  roots 
have  entered  the  soil  give  them  a  dip  whenever 
the  compost  is  approaching  dryness.  The 
varieties  named  above  grow  freely  in  the  inter- 
mediate house.  Lselia  pumila  and  the  beautiful 
L.  p.  Gatton  Park  variety,  L.  p.  albens,  and 
other  varieties  all  grow  freely  suspended  from  the 
roof  in  the  intermediate  house.  They  are  well 
worth  growing,  producing  as  they  do  such  fine 
blooms  on  small  plants,  which  take  up  little  space. 
The  majority  of  these  varieties  are  producing 
new  growths,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  roots 
appear  at  the  base  they  should  be  either  top- 
dressed  with  fresh  peat  and  moss,  or  repotted  as 
may  be  necessary.  Should  any  require  repotting, 
the  most  suitable  receptacles  to  use  are  shallow 
pans  without  side  holes  ;  these  should  have 
copper-wire  handles  attached  to  them  for  sus- 
pending purposes.  L.  pumila  is  a  very  free- 
growing  species,  and  does  well  in  a  mixture  of 
Polypodium  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss  of  equal 
proportions.  The  plants  should  be  potted  firmly, 
and  some  living  heads  of  sphagnum  worked 
between  the  fibre  on  the  surface.  For  a  few 
weeks  give  water  sparingly,  but  when  the  plants 
become  established  dip  them  in  tepid  rain  water 
whenever  the  compost  is  approaching  dryness. 
This  treatment  should  be  given  until  the  plants 
have  finished  flowering,  when  they  should  be 
kept  slightly  on  the  dry  side  through  the  resting 
season.  W.  H.  Page. 

Ghardwar  Gardens,  Bourtonon-the-  Water,  Olos. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Raspberries. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared 
from  the  early  varieties  and  the  nets  are  removed, 
all  the  old  canes  that  have  borne  fruit  should  be 
cut  across  at  the  ground  level  or  as  low  down  on 
the  stool  as  possible,  for  if  carelessly  cut  across 
and  long  snags  left,  aged  stools  become  very 
untidy.  The  weaker  canes  of  this  yeai's  growth, 
if  there  are  too  many,  should  also  be  cleared 
away,  retaining  only  sufiScient  for  next  year's 
crop.  These  should  be  tied  out  to  the  supports, 
so  that  they  may  become  thoroughly  ripened.  A 
mulch  would  benefit  the  rootstooks  at  this 
season,  or  a  good  watering  of  liquid  farmyard 
manure  may  be  applied  where  they  are  growing 
on  thin  and  light  soils.  All  late  suckers  and 
weeds  should  be  cleared  off. 

Black  Currants  should  be  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  are  rips,  for  they  do  not  keep  so  well  on 
the  bushes  as  Red  Currants.  Where  the  latter 
are  in  demand  for  tarts,  some  plants  should  be 
grown  on  a  north  wall,  and  heavily  netted  so  that 
their  season  may  be  prolonged. 

White  Corrants  are  most  useful  for  dessert, 
but  they  should  be  fully  ripe  before  being 
gathered  for  this  purpose,  especially  if  they  are 
growing  with  a  northern  exposure,  where  the 
absence  of  sun  renders  the  flavour  deficient. 
The  main  lot  should  be  grown  on  a  fully-exposed 
situation,  and  only  a  few  on  the  north  wall  to 
extend  the  season.     Young  bushes  of 

Currants  and  Goosbbberies  that  were 
planted  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  last 
year  will  now  have  finished  their  growth,  and  as 
the  young  shoots  are  generally  vigorous  and  are 
easily  destroyed  by  strong  winds  at  this  season, 
they  will  be  all  the  better  if  they  are  supported 
with  a  light  stake. 

Vines. — Permanent  Vines  in  preparation  for 
early  f 01  cing  should  receive  all  the  air  and  light  it 
is  possible  to  give  them,  and  although  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  wood  should  ripen  early  and  the 
foliage  drop  naturally,  ripening  must  not  be  unduly 
hastened.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the  Vines 
have  stopped  growing,  the  lateral  growths  should 
be  thinned  out,  leaving  sufficient  only  to  prevent 
the  main  buds  from  breaking  into  growth.  When 
the  house  is   empty,   give  further  attention   to 


fumigating  with  nicotine  if  the  Vines  have  been 
infested  with  mealy  bug  or  other  troublesome 
insects.  Where  they  are  badly  infested  the 
winter  cleaning  will  not  prove  sufficient,  and 
active  measures  for  their  cleansing  should  be 
carried  out  from  the  time  the  crop  is  cleared  out 
till  the  Vines  are  again  started. 

MiDSEASON  Grapes  will  require  careful 
attention  in  regard  to  water,  and  this  should  not 
be  entirely  withheld  until  the  bunches  have 
finished  colouring.  Fire  -  heat  will  also  be 
necessary  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  ventilation 
at  night,  turning  it  off  early  in  the  morning  so 
that  little  or  no  heat  will  remain  in  the  pipes 
during  the  day  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

Late  Vines  should  receive  liberal  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  till  the  Grapes  are  well  advanced 
in  colour.  Liidy  Dowub's  intended  for  cutting 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  be  bottled  for  use 
during  April  and  May,  should  now  be  colouring, 
and  if  it  is  still  thought  advisable  to  remove  a 
few  berries  from  the  bunches,  it  is  better  that 
this  should  be  done  now.  Grapes  that  have  to 
be  kept  in  the  fruit-room  for  several  months 
should  be  severely  thinned,  in  order  that  plenty 
of  air  may  have  free  access  to  every  part  of  the 
bunch.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Gardens,  Glamis,  N.B. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Coleworts. — Late  sowings  of  this  useful  winter 
green  should  be  planted  without  delay.  A 
Strawberry  bed  that  is  being  done  away  with 
makes  a  very  suitable  ground.  When  the  Straw- 
berry tops  are  burned — as  is  usually  done — 
spread  the  ashes  about  as  much  as  possible,  and 
fork  the  ground  over.  If  hard  and  lumpy  after- 
wards, a  good  watering  with  a  hose  will  soften 
the  lumps,  when  they  can  be  easily  broken. 
Coleworts  can  be  planted  fairly  close  ;  rows 
15  inches  apart  and  12  inches  from  plant  to  plant 
will  be  found  suitable  where  space  is  limited. 
Give  a  good  root-watering  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  an  occasional  sprinkling  overhead  during 
hot  weather  until  well  established. 

Cabbage. — The  sowing  of  the  main  crop  of 
Cabbages  for  cutting  in  the  spring  should  not  be 
delayed.  Select  an  open  situation  not  under  the 
shade  of  trees.  No  Iresh  manure  is  required  for 
the  eeed-bed,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
ground  should  not  be  poor.  Ground  from  which 
early  Potatoes  have  been  dug  is  generally  a  good 
place.  Make  the  sowing  at  the  side  or  end  of 
the  ground,  as  it  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  some 
plants  in  the  seed-rows  after  planting  is  done  to 
fill  up  blanks  in  the  early  spring,  which  invari- 
ably occur  during  the  winter.  If  the  ground  is 
very  dry,  well  water  it  before  sowing.  Draw  the 
drills  at  least  1  foot  apart,  and  from  1^  inches 
to  2  inches  deep  ;  sow  thinly.  After  sowing 
cover  the  bed  with  a  net  as  a  protection  against 
birds.  As  to  varieties,  though  perhaps  a  little 
smaller  than  Ellam's  Dwarf,  I  prefer  Sutton's 
April.  With  me  last  spring  quite  20  per  cent, 
of  Ellam's  bolted,  while  I  did  not  notice  a  single 
plant  of  the  other  variety  run  to  seed.  Early 
Offenham  or  Mein's  No.  1,  if  sown  now  and 
planted  at  the  same  time  as  either  of  the  other 
varieties,  will  make  a  nice  succession.  A  sowing 
of  the  Red  Dutch  Pickling  Cabbage  may  be  made 
now. 

Salads  — Continue  to  make  sucoessional  sow- 
ings of  Lettuces  and  Ridishes  for  salads.  Once 
germination  has  taken  place  Lettuces  grow  very 
freely  at  this  season,  and  should  have  careful  atten- 
tion. Keep  earlier  batches  well  supplied  with 
water.  Sow  Radishes  in  good  ground,  and  when 
out  of  the  seed-leaf  give  plentiful  supplies  of 
water  to  encourage  quick  growth.  Continue 
with  sowings  of  Mustard  and  Cress  in  a  place 
where  protection  can  be  given  from  heavy  rains. 

Beet. — Turnip-rooted  or  Globe  Beet  that  was 
sown  early,  if  quite  fit  for  use,  may  be  lifted, 
the  flavour  being  better  than  if  left  much  longer 
in  the  ground.  Lift  carefully  ;  all  Beet  when 
out  of  the  ground  must  be  handled  with  care. 
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Should  the  root  get  bruised,  bleeding  will  ensue, 
its  colour  when  cooked  being  then  very  poor. 
Twist  the  tops  off  with  the  hand,  leaving 
2  inches  or  3  inches  of  leaf-stalk  on  the  root ;  if 
there  is  a  long,  tapering  root  the  end  may  be 
shortened.     Store  in  fairly  dry  earth  or  sand. 

Genebal  Remarks.  —  Wheel  away  all  old 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  stumps  and  leaves. 
Keep  the  hoe  well  at  work  among  growing  crops. 
Keep  Peas,  Runner  Beans,  and  Cauliflowers  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  give  occasional  water- 
ings with  liquid  manure  water.  Runner  Beans 
that  have  reached  the  tops  of  the  sticks  may  be 
topped.  J.  Jaqubs. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Bland  ford,  Doiset. 
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RDLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ans\^ei>s.— T*«  Editor  intemU 
to  make  The  Gakdkn  helpful  to  all  readers  who  deaire  assisl- 
ance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and 
urith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the"  Anewen 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Bditob  of  THB  Gakdkk, 
to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  PuBLIBHEB.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

BoBDBR  Plants  {Af.  A.  M.). — Assuming  that 
the'  border  is  more  or  less  given  over  to  early- 
flowering  bulbous  plants,  we  should  think  a  few 
permanent  groups  of  Lilies  for  later  display 
would  be  of  service.  Of  these,  such  as  croceum, 
tigrinum,  speciosum,  Martagon,  candidum,  and 
others  would  make  a  good  display.  In  addition 
you  could  plant  Galtonia  candicans,  Alstrcemerias, 
Montbretias,  and  such  like,  all  of  which  are 
quite  hardy  and  free  flowering.  Such  plants  as 
*Violas,  *PentBtemons,  •Antirrhinums,  *Carna- 
tions.  Pinks,  Dalphiniums,  Phloxes,  Coreopsis, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Gaillardias,  single  and  double 
Pyrethrums,  double  Arabis,  many  varieties  of 
Campanulas,  and  others  are  readily  increased  by 
cuttings  or  division  of  the  roots.  Those  marked 
by  an  asterisk  are  best  when  renewed  annually 
from  cuttings ;  but  in  the  case  of  Carnations 
layering  is  the  more  usual  method. 

Plantains  on  Lawn  (O.  H.  W.). — The  most 
effective  way  of  ridding  your  lawn  of  this  trouble- 
some weed  is  to  employ  a  man  (or  a  woman  or 
boy  would  do)  early  in  September  to  cut  out  the 
weeds  by  the  root.  There  is  no  other  effective 
way  of  destroying  them.  The  best  way  to  set 
about  the  work  is  to  have  a  partly  worn-out 
table-knife  with  a  sharp-pointed  blade,  and  with 
this  to  cut  the  tap-root  of  each  plant  at  least 
3  inches  below  the  surface,  picking  up  the 
plants  at  the  same  time  until  every  one  has 
been  got  rid  of.  When  the  lawn  is  so  badly 
affected  by  Plantain  as  you  say  yours  is,  by  the 
time  the  process  of  uprooting  the  weeds  has  been 
finished  its  surface  will  appear  somewhat  bare 
of  grass.  This  cannot  be  helped,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  top-dressing  the  lawn  with  rich, 
fine  garden  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  sowing  at  the  same  time  in  it  the  best 
lawn  grass  seed  at  the  rate  of  1^  pecks  per  acre, 
raking  it  in  and  rolling  when  the  weather  is 
calm  and  the  soil  fairly  dry.  By  following  this 
treatment  the  lawn  will  soon  be  green  again ,  and 
by  adding  a  sprinkling  of  bone-dust,  and  the 
same  of  nitrate  of  soda  towards  the  end  of  the 
following  March,  a  beautiful  green  sward  should 
be  secured  for  the  summer,  especially  if  rolling 
after  light  showers  be  frequently  practised.     A 


strict  look-out  must  be  kept  that  no  Plantains 
are  left  in  the  turf,  for  if  allowed  to  go  to  seed 
the  lawn  will  soon  be  as  bad  as  before. 

Sprtng  Beds  {B.  N.  P.).— One  is  rather 
handicapped  in  advising  on  the  subject  of  your 
letter  by  the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
size  or  shape  of  the  beds  in  question.  Of  dot 
plants  to  associate  with  spring  bedding  shrubs 
are  the  only  things  that  are  available,  and  unless 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  permanently  their 
use  can  be  scarcely  recommended.  We  are 
inclined  to  broad  and  simple  effects  rather  than 
complicated  designs,  and  would  suggest  a  centre 
of  Forget-me-nots  edged  with  red  Daisies  or 
dark  Wallflowers  edged  with  Forget-me-nots, 
while  dark- coloured  Pansies  form  a  good  setting 
for  the  pale  blue  of  the  Myosotis.  Pansies,  too, 
form  an  effective  carpeting  from  whence  Tulips 
or  Hyacinths  may  be  allowed  to  spriog,  while 
seedling  Polyanthuses  are  very  effective  when  a 
good-sized  bed  is  filled  entirely  with  them. 
Various  combinations  may  be  formed  of  bulbs 
alone,  but  in  every  case  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  stiffness  and  formality.  A  large  round  bed, 
which  last  spring  pleased  us  much,  had  a  centre  of 
Forget-me-not,  surrounded  by  the  double-flowered 
Arabis,  and  edged  with  a  purplish-tinted  Pansy, 
while  another,  principally  consisting  of  the  above- 
named  Arabis  interspersed  with  Anenome  fulgens, 
was  very  noteworthy. 

Chetsanthbmum  Leaves  Attacked  by 
Celery  Fly  (E.  Letchford). — The  leaves  are 
attacked  by  what  is  known  as  the  Celery  fly. 
This  fly  frequently  does  considerable  injury  to 
the  leaves  of  Chrysanthemums  by  boring  small 
channels  between  the  two  surfaces.  In  future 
years,  during  May  and  June,  syringe  the  foliage 
of  the  plants  frequently  with  a  solution  of 
paraffin.  This  should  be  prepared  as  follows  : 
Place  a  piece  of  bath  brick  in  a  wooden  pail  and 
pour  as  much  paraffin  oil  on  it  as  it  will  absorb. 
Then  fill  the  pail  with  water,  and  leave  it  thus 
three  or  four  days,  subsequently  removing  the 
scum  from  the  surface  before  syringing  with  this 
insecticide.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  apply 
the  solution  evenly  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  syringe, 
which  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  fly,  and  in 
consequence  leave  the  plants  unharmed.  As  the 
leaves  of  your  plants  are  infested  with  this  pest, 
the  only  remedy  you  have  is  that  of  hand 
picking.  With  the  aid  of  a  penknife  the  maggot 
may  be  released  and  destroyed.  This  is  rather  a 
tedious  operation,  but  if  the  least  affected  leaves 
be  treated  in  this  way,  further  disfigurement 
may  be  avoided  and  the  trouble  minimised. 
Badly  infested  leaves  should  be  picked  off  and 
be  burnt.  Your  plants  will  probably  still  bloom 
well. 

Gbavbl  Paths  {J.  0.  S.). — It  is  a  question  of 
taste  whether  you  prefer  coal  ashes  and  clinkers 
for  your  garden  paths  or  the  brighter  gravel 
more  generally  in  use.  Many  good  judges  prefer 
the  dark  colour  of  the  ashes,  forming,  as  they 
say  it  does,  a  more  effective  setting  for  the 
display  of  flowers  or  even  of  green  grass.  Which- 
ever way  may  be  preferred,  the  autumn,  winter, 
or  early  spring  is  the  best  time  for  carrying  out 
the  work,  but  if  desired  the  work  may  be  carried 
out  now.  In  consequence  of  the  hot,  dry  weather, 
however,  it  will  be  found  more  difficult  to  form  a 
firm  and  smooth  surface.  If  ashes  are  used,  they 
should  be  passed  through  a  IJ-inch  screen  in 
order  to  take  out  the  rough  clinkers.  All  that 
passes  through  the  screen  may  be  used.  Before 
this  is  placed  on  the  walks  the  surface  should  be 
roughly  forked  up  and  about  21  inches  of  the 
new  material  laid  evenly  on,  treading  it  first  well 
down  with  the  feet,  afterwards  levelling  neatly 
with  an  iron  rake  (not  raking  deeply,  but  simply 
to  obliterate  the  footmarks),  rolling  repeatedly 
until  the  surface  is  hard  and  smooth.  Should 
the  ashes  be  dry  at  the  time  of  rolling,  they 
must  be  watered,  or  you  will  not  get  a  hard, 
smooth  surface.  If  gravel  is  preferred,  the  same 
directions  will  apply  as  to  its  application, 
screening,  &c. 


Plants  for  Dry  Border  (F.  Hicks). — The 
following  will  all  succeed  on  a  dry  border : 
Achillea  Ptarmioa  The  Pearl,  Alstrcemerias 
(several  kinds).  Anemone  japonioa  and  varieties, 
Asclepias  tuberosa.  Cassia  marilandica,  Crinum 
Powelli,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella  and  alba,  Echinops 
sphferocephalus,  Eryngium  amethystinum,  Galega 
officinalis  and  alba.  Geranium  pratense  and  others, 
Geum  coccineum  fl.-pl.,  Hedysarum  coronarium, 
Helianthemum  in  variety,  Hemerocallis  (many 
sorts),  German  Iris  in  great  variety,  Liatris 
pycnostachya.  Lupines  of  sorts,  Megaseas  (many 
kinds),  Fotentillas  (several  showy  garden  forms), 
Sedum  spectabile  atropurpureum,  Solomon's 
Seal,  Statice  of  sorts,  and  Tradescantia  virginica 
and  varieties. 

Pansies  Failing  {.Juanito). — At  this  period  of 
the  summer  it  is  not  in  the  least  an  uncommon 
experience  for  growers  of  Pansies,  Tufted  or 
otherwise,  to  find  them  fail  without  any  apparent 
reason.  We  have  seen  it  in  many  gardens,  and 
in  soils  of  varying  character.  The  failure  may  be 
very  often  attributed  to  the  poor  constitution  of 
the  varieties  planted.  When  the  plants  are 
planted  in  the  same  quarter  for  two  or  three 
years  in  succession,  they  not  seldom  fail. 
Probably  your  plants  have  been  in  the  same 
quarters  year  after  year,  with  just  a  simple 
manuring  for  a  change.  Should  you  desire  them 
to  bloom  in  the  same  quarters  year  after  year,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  soil  be  taken 
out  and  the  beds  filled  with  fresh.  A  liberal 
manuring  should  be  the  rule.  Light  soils  should 
have  cow  manure  freely  incorporated,  while  heavy 
soils  should  have  well-rotted  horse  manure.  If 
your  plants  are  attacked  by  millipedes,  as  is  not 
unlikely,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  anything  with 
the  plants  at  the  time.  The  only  thing  is  to  pull 
them  up  and  bum  them  without  delay,  and  the  soil 
from  which  the  infested  plants  were  removed 
should  have  boiling  water  poured  into  it.  The 
ground  should  be  treated  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  with  a  very  liberal  dressing  of  lime. 

LlFTiNQ  Irises  (West  Sussex). — You  will  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  with  the  Irises  another  year  if  you  lift  them  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two  (say  mid-Auguat),  thoroughly 
dry  them  without  exposing  to  sun-heat,  and  replant  in 
September  or  October  next.  A  like  treatment  will  be  best 
for  the  Anemones,  and  for  which  October  will  be  the  best 
lime  for  replanting.  If  you  desire  to  plant  the  Irises  in 
the  same  position  again,  you  should  afford  them  a  little 
fresh  soil  about  the  roots  at  planting  time. 

Carnations  (KatTierine  Beois).— The  Carnation  maggots 
are  the  larvee  of  a  fly.  and  are  deposited  In  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  each  year.  The  maggot  does  not  exist  in  the  soil 
as  Is  the  case  with  wlreworm,  and  there  is  every  possl* 
bllity  of  Its  being  Introduced  with  fresh  layers.  All  you 
can  do  Is  to  make  your  plants  objectionable  to  the  fly  by 
spraying  with  soot  water  every  few  days.  The  bitterness 
of  the  soot  may  prevent  the  fly  resting  on  your  Carnations, 
and  in  this  way  your  plants  may  escape. 

WiBKWORMS  IN  Carnations  (J.  B ).— Tour  Carnations 
are  evidently  attacked  by  wlreworm,  which  must  have  been 
present  In  the  soil  used.  In  the  open  ground  they  may  be 
trapped  by  burying  Carrots  in  proximity  to  the  plants, 
taking  them  up  in  about  a  week  and  destroying  the  insects 
attached  to  them.  Mr.  Douglas  of  Great  Bookham,  one  of 
our  oldest  Carnation  growers,  says  the  best  way  to  destroy 
wlreworm  in  loam  intended  for  potting  is  to  make  up  a 
stack  of  turf  with  alternate  layers  of  turf  loam  and  fresh 
stable  mannre,  In  the  proportion  of  four  of  loam  to  one  of 
manure  ;  It  heats  snMciently  to  kill  everything  that  has 
life. 

Ampelopsis  not  ClinginoCS.  F.  C.).— It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  your  plants  of  Ampelopsis  yeitchil  have 
not  attached  themselves  to  the  wall,  but  as  none  of  the 
new  shoots  are  of  any  length  it  is  probable  when  they 
grow  that  the  difficulty  will  be  overcome.  The  reason  of 
their  growing  weakly  we  cannot  of  course  say,  but  plants 
against  a  wall  often  suffer  from  drought,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  is  the  case  with  yours  ;  if  so,  a  thorough  watering 
occasionally  will  put  matters  right,  and  the  plants  will 
very  likely  make  considerable  growth  during  the  month  of 
August  and  the  first  half  of  September.  The  plants  also 
need  good  soil  in  which  to  root. 

Pond  Weeds  (Duckweed).  — The  "floating  weed"  of 
which  you  send  a  leaf  is  Potamogeton  natans,  and  with  a 
little  perseverance  cin  be  cleared  or  greatly  reduced.  In 
the  south  of  England  the  plant  is  less  abundant,  but  in 
pools,  ponds,  ditches,  &c.,  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Yorkshire  the  weed  seems  to  abound.  Raking  is  the  best 
means  of  reducing  it,  and  with  a  punt  two  men  should 
soon  effect  a  clearance.  It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary 
to  root  It  out  of  the  mud  bottom  if  you  desire  to  exter- 
minate it  completely,  but  you  may  reduce  It  by  raking 
the  surface  repeatedly  and  preventing  its  flowering  and 
seeding.  Frequent  skimming  of  the  surface  may  also  rid 
It  of  much  of  the  Duckweed,  but  If  you  have  no  fish  or 
rare  Water  Lilies  in  the  pond,  you  might  try  the  more 
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drastic  measure  of  copper  sulphate.  This  has  been  em- 
ployed at  the  rate  of  lib.  to  1,000,000  gallons  of  water,  but 
Id  your  case,  with  nothiog  to  fear,  you  might  use  it  much 
stronger. 

Hollyhock  Kungus  (Pat).— A  bad  example  of  the 
Hollyhock  fungus  (Puccioia  malvacearum),  for  which  there 
is  nokaowQcure.  You  are  most  fortunate  in  having  so 
loTie  escaped  it.    Pull  up  the  plants  and  burn  them. 

Hollyhocks  Diseased  {R.  S.  3A.).— Your  Hollyhocks 
are,  unfurtunately,  attacked  by  the  fungus  which  attacks 
this  and  other  malvaceous  plants.  This  disease  is  situated 
wiihin  the  ti^^sues  of  the  plant,  and  remedies  are  very 
difficult  ( f  application.  The  presence  in  the  border  of 
weeds  of  the  Mallow  family  helps  to  encourage  this  fungus. 
Your  best  course  will  be  to  destroy  the  Infected  plants  at 
once,  burning  thera  and  any  allied  worms  found  near. 
Then  procure  stock  from  a  fresh  source  and  plant  in  a 
differentpart  of  the  garden.  The  most  useful  boi  kfor  your 
purpose  would  probably  be  "Gardening  for  Beginners" 
(George  Newnes,  Southampton  Street,  London),  125.  6d. 
A  useful  series  of  handbooks,  2i.  61.  each,  is  Issued  by 
Lane,  Vigo  Street,  W.  You  could  get  a  list  and  see  if  any 
would  suit  you. 

Lilies  in  Pots  (M.  Oldham).— Yon  do  not  say  whether 
your  Lilies  were  grown  under  glass  and  forced  into  flower 
earlier  than  their  usual  season  of  blossoming.  If  this  is 
so,  their  proving  unsatisfactory  the  second  year  would  be 
explained.  If,  however,  the  bulbs  were  simply  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  and  not  forced  at  all,  they  ought  still  to  be 
good.  By  the  growth  being  stunted  and  the  flowers 
deformed,  it  would  seem  that  the  pots  in  which  they  were 
grown  were  too  small,  and  the  roots  suffered  for  the  want 
of  food.  You  did  quite  right  to  leave  the  bulbs  in  pots 
during  the  winter,  providing  they  were  kept  free  from 
frost.  In  spring  you  should  shake  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
old  soil  and  repot,  using  two-thirds  loam,  one-third  leaf- 
soil,  and  plenty  of  sand.  When  the  flower-buds  show  give 
diluted  liquid  manure  or  guano  occasionally.  When 
potting  leave  room  for  a  top-dressing  of  soil  so  as  to 
eDCOurage  stem-roots. 
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Fern  Unsatisfactory  {Miles  Johnston). — The 
texture  of  the  Maidenhair  Fern  enclosed  is  so 
thin  that  very  little  would  cause  it  to  turn 
brown .  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  half-an- 
hour's  exposure  to  direct  sunshine  about  the 
middle  of  the  day  has  led  to  the  actual  dis- 
coloration, but  the  primary  cause  is  the  poor 
state  of  health  the  plant  is  in,  as  is  shown  by  the 
thinness  of  the  enclosed  frond.  Everything 
points  to  the  roots  being  in  a  bad  state,  and  this 
may  be  caused,  as  suggested  by  your  gardener,  by 
an  excess  of  moisture.  Your  better  way  will  be 
to  repot  the  plant,  taking  away  as  much  of  the 
old  soil  as  possible.  The  fresh  pot  must  be  well 
drained,  quite  clean,  and  just  large  enough  to 
take  the  healthy  remaining  roots  comfortably. 
A  suitable  compost  may  be  formed  of  equal  parts 
of  loam  and  peat,  with  about  half  a  part  of  sand. 
Even  this  operation  will  not  do  much  towards 
restoring  your  Maidenhair  this  year,  as  the  season 
is  so  far  advanced,  but  if  the  roots  are  in  a 
good  condition  the  growth  next  spring  will  be 
satisfactory. 

Feen  Spores  (Miles  Johnston).— The  spores  of  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  ripen  during  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  and 
throughout  the  summer.  Their  ripening  is  shown  by  the 
spore-cases  on  the  under  sides  of  the  fronds  turning  brown, 
after  which  they  will  soon  turn  black  and  discharge  their 
spores.  When  spores  are  needed  for  sowing,  the  fronds 
must  be  carefully  watched,  and  as  soon  as  two  or  three 
spore-oases  have  burst,  the  fronds  should  be  cut  and  laid 
In  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in  a  dry  place.  In  a  few  days  the 
spores  will  be  shed  and  deposited  on  the  paper  in  the  form 
of  an  exceedingly  floe  powder  of  a  brownish  hue. 
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Ckimson  and  Yellow  Bedding  Roses  {Red 
iiose).— Raisers  are  still  working  for  a  good 
crimson  and  also  for  yellows  that  will  compare 
with  the  splendid  sort  you  name,  Caroline Testout. 
At  present  there  is  no  real  counterpart  of  this 
Rose  in  either  colour.  The  Hybrid  Perpatuals, 
grand  though  they  are  in  July,  make  a  sorry 
show  in  autumn,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to 
go  to  the  Hybrid  Teas,  and  from  these  we  should 
select  as  a  crimson  the  variety  George  Liing 
Paul.  It  is  not  so  rich  in  colour  as  you  might 
desire,  being  somewhat  of  the  tint  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rise  Dr.  Andry,  but,  possessing  as  it 
does  the  same  characteristics  as  Caroline  Testout, 
we  can  recommend  it  with  every  confidence. 
For  a  yellow  we  should  advise  Mme.  Ravary. 
At  present  it  is  the  best  grower  among  the 
bedding  yellow  Roses   that  hold   their    blooms 


upright.  We  could  wish  the  open  flowers  did 
not  pale  so  much,  and  if  the  colours  were  more 
yellow  than  orange  it  would  be  better,  but 
perhaps  these  failings  will  be  rectified  some  day. 
La  Prog  I'S  is  a  grand  colour,  with  a  less  vigorous 
constitution  than  Mme.  Ravary,  so  we  oinnot 
recommend  it  for  the  somewhat  unfavourable 
position  you  have. 

Pruning  Rosa  alba  (IT.  A.  IT.).— These  old-fashioned 
Roses  need  little  or  no  pruning  beyond  cuttingaway  now  and 
then  some  of  the  oldest  worn-out  growths.  If  the  bushes 
are  very  dense  in  growth,  we  should  advise  you  to  cut 
away  now  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  shoots,  so  that  light 
and  air  may  freely  penetrate.  Beyond  this  do  not  prune. 
Fork  up  the  ground  around  the  plants,  and  give  some 
liquid  manure  about  once  a  fortnight.  If  this  can  be  done 
now,  the  blooming  next  season  will  he  much  liner. 

Red  Rust  on  Rose  (7?.  S.  H.).— The  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses,  especially  If  on  the  Manetti  stock,  are  much 
addicted  to  the  fungus  known  as  red  rust.  The  best 
remedy  for  this  is  to  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  it 
should  be  applied  more  as  a  preventive  than  as  a  cure. 
We  should  recommend  you  to  put  the  plant  outdoors  for 
the  summer  months,  standing  it  in  a  sunny  spot  with  the 
pot  plunged  in  ashes.  Ulrich  Brunner  blooms  well  upon 
the  two-year  old  wood,  so  that  if  there  are  plenty  of  good 
healthy  roots  to  your  plant  you  should  have  some  nice 
blooms  next  year.  The  plant  should  be  repotted  next 
month. 

Yellow  Rambler  Failing  to  Bloom  (Jf.  Ramsden). 
This  is  notoriously  a  shy  bloomer  for  the  first  three  years 
after  planting ;  then  it  may  be  induced  to  bloom 
abundantly.  The  Rose  must  not  be  pruned.  Spread  out 
the  growths  as  widely  as  possible,  each  growth  being  at 
least  3  inches  apart,  and  if  they  are  too  numerous  cut 
some  of  them  quite  away  right  to  their  base  at  once.  This 
will  well  season  the  wood,  and  next  June,  if  you  do  not 
prune  the  growths  in  any  way,  you  should  obtain  a  splendid 
blooming  from  this  seven-year  old  plant.  The  moving 
which  the  plant  received  three  years  ago  would  be  con- 
ducive to  a  free  blooming,  and  we  cannot  understand 
why  it  has  not  yet  responded. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Protecting  Fruit  from  Birds  (.4.  A.  H.). — 
Wire  netting  of  IJ-inch  mesh  will  protect  your 
fruit  from  all  birds  likely  to  destroy  it  ;  a  larger 
mesh  would  not  be  safe.  We  should  certainly 
have  the  netting  fixed  in  such  a  way  that  a  good 
portion  of  it  at  least  could  be  removed  in  winter, 
so  that  insect  -  eating  birds  could  have  free 
admission  during  that  season,  or  you  will  find  (as 
was  the  experience  of  a  friend  of  ours  this  summer) 
that  by  excluding  such  birds  during  winter  a 
terrible  increase  of  such  insects  will  take  place  the 
following  summer.  Herring  nets  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  just  as  well  as  the  galvanised 
netting.  These  can  be  cleared  away  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  if  carefully  dried 
and  stored  away  during  winter  will  last  for  many 
years ;  the  cost  of  them  is  trifling  compared  to  the 
other. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines,  &o.  {J.  Hygate). — As  the 
result  of  long  experience  we  should  hesitate  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  "oyaniding"  pro- 
cess, as  you  call  it,  for  the  eradication  of  the 
above  pest  in  summer.  The  great  difiSculty  all 
cultivators  experience  in  dealing  with  this  pest 
in  summer  is  the  fact  that  if  you  apply  such 
remedies  as  you  speak  of  in  strong  enough  solution 
to  kill  the  bug,  it  will  assuredly  at  the  same  time 
seriously  cripple  and  injure  the  foliage  and  bark 
of  the  tree  or  plant,  so  that  the  remedy  is  as  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  the  disease.  We  should  advise 
you  to  try  the  following  plan  instead :  Well 
syringe  with  rain  or  clear  water  the  affected  trees 
or  plants  in  the  early  morning,  using  suflBoient  force 
with  the  syringe  or  garden  engine  to  dislodge  the 
woolly  part,  which  protects  the  real  insect,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  fumigate  with 
XL  All  fumigator  and  insecticide  (which  you  will 
find  advertised  in  our  columns)  two  or  three  times 
on  alternate  days,  syringing  the  trees  or  plants 
in  the  morning  as  before.  Printed  instructions 
are  given  with  the  insecticide  how  to  apply  it 
and  the  strength  to  use.  After  this  process  you 
will  find  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  insects  left  alive, 
and  your  trees  or  plants  none  the  worse.  Spread 
mats  under  the  trees  to  collect  the  insects  as  they 
fall,  and  be  careful  to  burn  every  one. 

Pruning  Currants  (B.  C.).— The  Red  and  White 
Currant  bushes  may  be  shortened  now  that  growth  is 
complete.  Cut  back  to  within  6  inches  of  the  old  wood  ; 
Indeed,  in  a  few  cases,  if  the  trees  are  very  thick,  you  may 


cut  out  completely  some  of  the  crowded  wood— cutting 
close  to  the  main  stem — this  admits  light  and  air,  and 
ripens  new  wood  for  winter  pruning. 

Trees  Injured  (T.  R.  S.).— We  do  not  think  the 
Quassia  did  the  injury  to  your  trees.  We  think,  like  you, 
that  the  fault  is  in  the  petrol.  You  will  do  well  to  shade 
the  tree  during  hot  sunshine,  thus  getting  new  foliage, 
and  though  you  may  lose  some  wood,  the  trees  if  shaded 
and  syringed  several  times  a  day  will  soon  pull  rcund,  as 
the  older  wood  will  have  escaped  injury. 

Seedling  Loganberry  (John  Wood).— We  regret  that 
the  berries  sent  had  so  decayed  that  we  are  unable  to  give 
our  opinion  as  to  their  true  value,  but  from  your  descrip- 
tion it  should  be  a  most  valuable  Introduction,  being  so 
much  earlier  than  the  ordinary  Loganberry.  We  would 
advise  you  to  increase  the  stock  and  next  year  to  exhibit 
it  as  advised  as  early  as  possible.  We  like  the  colour,  and 
it  is  handsome  also,  with  distinct  foliage. 

Plum  Fungus  (S.  J.  fl.).— The  shoots  of  the  Plum  trees 
sent  are  badly  attacked  by  the  Plum  fungus,  which  can 
readily  be  removed,  if  seen  at  Its  first  appearance,  by 
sulphur  dressing,  or  you  may  use  sulphur  solution  that 
will  kill  green  or  black-fly,  adding  a  little  quicklime. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  (Bentley's  of  Barrow-ou- 
Humber  Concentrated  Alkali),  used  in  the  winter,  or  their 
Mildew  Specific  used  now  will  be  most  beneficial. 

IfRUiT  Trees  on  Wall  (E.  C.).— Y'ou  would  do  well  to 
shorten  the  side  shoots  to  within  three  or  four  buds  from 
the  base,  except  leaders  for  extension ;  these  latter  must  be 
left  full  length  till  winter,  then  shortened  as  required. 
Foreright  shoots  are  those  that  come  out  straight  from  the 
main  branches,  and  should  be  cut  as  close  back  to  the  trees 
as  possible.  They  disfigure  the  trees,  and  are  useless  at  any 
time.  Leaders  should  now  be  nailed  or  tied  their  full 
length  and  not  unduly  crowded ;  thin  out  any  not 
required. 

Grapes  M adresfield  Court  Unsatisfactory  {J.  T.  B.). 
The  reason  for  the  "scalding"  of  the  Madreefield  Court 
berries  (a  term  used  to  describe  this  disease)  is  because 
they  have  been  grown  in  too  close  and  moist  an  atmo- 
sphere. Cut  out  all  the  affected  berries  and  ventilate  more 
freely,  leaving  a  little  front  and  back  air  on  all  night,  and 
never  quite  closing  the  vinery  (day  or  night),  and  in  damp 
or  cold  weather  (especially  at  night)  apply  a  little  heat  to 
the  hot-water  pipes  in  order  to  secure  a  more  buoyant 
circulation  of  air  to  prevent  cold  dampness  forming  on  the 
berries. 

Mildew  on  Grapes  (P.  flicite).— You  should  very  care- 
fully collect  and  burn  all  the  leaves  when  they  fall  in  the 
autumn.  There  is  no  readier  way  of  encouraging  the 
spread  of  mildew  than  by  allowing  diseased  leaves  and 
shoots  to  lie  about.  Upon  the  very  first  sign  of  the  fungus 
next  year  dust  the  berries  or  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
You  might  try  the  new  remedy  Mo-Eftic,  which  has  been 
recommended  in  The  Garden  several  times  recently, 
should  the  fungus  appear  again  next  year.  Mildew 
increases  most  rapidly  in  a  moist,  stagnant  atmosphere, 
so  that  you  should  endeavour  to  avoid  this.  We  think  the 
use  of  a  little  fire-heat  in  the  pipes  whenever  the  mildew 
appears,  and  especially  wet  weather,  would  he  advisable. 
Be  careful  about  the  ventilation  when  the  outside  atmo- 
sphere is  damp  and  the  weather  dull. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Lettuoes  fob  Winter  {Isle  of  Man). — To  be 
successful  you  must  get  a  good  plant  by  October 
or  November.  We  think  the  Hardy  Hammer- 
smith, Lee's  Immense  Hardy  Green,  and  the 
Victoria  the  three  best  Lettuces  of  the  Cabbage 
type  to  BOW  for  the  purpose  named,  and  Bath  or 
Brown  Cos,  Hicks'  Hardy  White,  and  Sutton's 
Champion  Brown  three  excellent  Cos  varieties. 
There  is  another  system  of  winter  and  spring 
culture  largely  adopted  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  is  to  BOW  very  early  sorts,  such  as  Golden 
Qaeen,  Earliest  of  All,  Golden  Ball,  and  Perfect 
Gem,  in  heat  in  January,  pricking  out  when 
large  enough  under  glass.  We  would  advise 
sowing  from  the  20ch  to  the  Slst  of  this  month 
or  later.  In  all  cases  sow  thinly  ;  give  the  seeds 
ample  room  (crowding  at  the  start  will  be  fatal 
to  success).  Your  wisest  plan  would  be  to  aake 
two  sowings  ;  if  your  land  is  light,  sow  a  small 
quantity  at  the  date  named,  and  another  lot  two 
or  three  weeks  later.  Transplanting  should  be 
done  before  frost  has  injured  the  growth,  and 
the  plant  carefully  planted  with  a  trowel,  made 
firm  by  the  hand,  and  watered  thoroughly.  After 
that  water  only  when  really  necessary.  Plant  in 
rows  1  foot  apart,  keep  free  of  decaying  foliage, 
and  in  favourable  weather  give  as  much  ventila- 
tion as  possible.  So  much  of  your  success  will 
depend  upon  whether  your  plant  in  the  autumn 
is  healthy.  Do  not  coddle  in  any  way  j  grow  as 
sturdily  as  possible.  Let  the  seed-bed  be  in  an 
open,  exposed  position.  Water  the  seed-beds  in 
dry  weather  once  or  twice  a  week,  but  do  not 
encourage  weak  growth.  If  your  garden  is  warm 
or  dry,  the  sowing  should  be  at  the  later  date- 
September. 
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THE    PYRETHRUM. 

NONE  of  our  hardy  flowers  has  a 
stronger  claim  on  our  regard 
than  the  Pyrethrum.  In  May 
and  June  it  occupies  the  same 
position  as  that  held  by  the 
Chrysanthemum  in  September  and  October, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  town 
gardens.  For  mixed  borders,  shrubberies, 
and  situations  where  a  mass  of  colour  is 
important  in  May  or  June,  Pyrethrums  are 
matchless.  As  cut  flowers  for  vases  and 
table  decorations  they  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  last  longer  than  almost  any  other 
flower.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  and 
liberally  manured.  The  plants  may  be  put 
in  at  any  time,  but  the  spring  and  the  autumn 
are  the  best  seasons.  When  first  put  in  the 
ground  the  plants  must  be  protected  from 
slugs  and  woodlice,  but  when  they  have  begun 
to  grow  freely  these  pests  are  less  trouble- 
some. 

As  the  season  advances  the  flower  stems 
will  appear,  and  the  grower  will  have  to 
determine  whether  support  is  necessary  or 
not,  but  the  stakes  must  not  be  too  evident. 
I  have  grown  a  large  collection,  comprising 
all  the  named  varieties,  and  never  given 
support,  but  let  them  fall  about  as  they  please. 
This  plan  answers  well  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  but  bad  weather  makes  a  difference. 
And  then,  I  admit,  the  plants  that  are  pro- 
perly supported  fare  the  best.  In  some 
gardens  Pyrethrums  die  out  in  three  or  four 
years.  In  others  they  last  a  long  time.  It 
is  a  good  practice,  however,  to  take  them  up 
every  third  year  and  deeply  dig  and  manure 
the  soil.  Then  divide  and  replant.  If  fresh 
soil  can  be  given  all  the  better,  for  when  left 
in  the  same  spot,  even  if  periodically  dug  and 
manured,  they  deteriorate. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  for  lifting  and 
dividing  is  August  or  September,  and  I  find 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  pot  a  few  small  pieces  of 
all  the  best  varieties,  and  keep  these  potted 
plants  in  a  frame  during  winter,  to  plant  out 
in  spring.  A  severe  winter  may  kill  a  few  of 
the  plants  that  were  disturbed  in  the  autumn, 
in  which  case  the  potted  plants  will  be  ready 
to  take  their  place. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  cultivation  of  Pyrethrums. 
In  the  first  place,  when  very  young  plants 
are  put  out  in  mixed  borders  they  are  very 


liable  to  be  injured,  if  not  quite  destroyed, 
by  digging  or  other  operations  during  the 
winter,  as  they  retain  few  leaves  from 
November  to  February.  In  the  next  place, 
they  like  strong  rich  soil,  such  as  wUl  retain 
a  fair  proportion  of  moisture.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  innumerable  small  roots,  there- 
fore the  soil  should  be  broken  up  fine  to  a 
good  depth.  The  soil  about  them  should  be 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  liquid  manure 
given  frequently.  If  they  are  in  a  well- 
drained  soil  they  will  enjoy  a  rather  large 
supply  of  water ;  and,  so  far  as  growth  and 
number  of  fiowers  produced  are  concerned, 
a  dripping  time  through  the  months  of  May 
and  June  is  very  favourable  to  them. 

Overcrowding  must  be  avoided,  as  Pyre- 
thrums produce  so  many  roots  that  they 
exhaust  the  soil  for  some  distance.  Large 
examples  ought  to  be  at  least  30  inches  apart 
each  way,  and  when  allowed  space  they  will, 
if  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  produce  from 
thirty  to  forty  flowers  of  fair  average  quality. 
Pyrethrums  produce  seed  freely  ;  if  this  is 
not  required,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  off  the 
flowers  as  fast  as  they  fade,  and  so  prevent 
undue  exhaustion  of  the  plant. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation.  Double  :  Alfred  Kelway, 
Aphrodite,  Beauty  of  Lseken,  Captain  Nares, 
Empress  Queen,  Gloire  de  Stael,  Lady  Kil- 
dare.  Marchioness  of  Lome,  Pericles,  Queen 
Sophia,  Solfatare,  and  white  Aster.  Single  : 
Albert  Victor,  Cervantes,  General  Butler, 
Gloire  de  Nancy,  Hamlet,  James  Kelway, 
Jubilee,  Juliette,  Mrs.  Bateman,  Mrs.  Bruce 
Findley,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Wagstaft'. 

T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich. 

A     REMARKABLE     NETTLE. 

The  mere  thought  of  Nettles  to  a  gardener  is 
eafficient  to  fill  him  with  horror,  let  alone 
the  fact  of  plants  of  this  description  being 
thought  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  pages 
of  The  Gardbk.  A  moment's  consideration, 
however,  will  show  that  if  we  take  the 
Urtioacese,  or  Kettle  family,  in  its  widest  sense 
we  shall  find  that  it  contains  a  large  number 
of  very  valuable  plants  for  outdoor,  green- 
house, and  tropical  treatment,  for  it  has  repre- 
sentatives either  in  the  form  of  trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs  in  almost  every  climate  over  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Besides  this  there  are  few  natural  orders 
that  are  so  varied  in  the  character  of  their 
members,  both  in  general  appearance  and  in  their 
products.      As  examples  of  the  first    we    may 


mention  the  Elm  as  one  of  the  largest  and  the 
common  Nettle  as  one  of  the  smallest  in  point 
of  habit. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  order  is  composed 
of  seven  tribes,  the  Elm  belonging  to  the  first 
(Ulmese),  and  the  Nettle  belonging  to  the  last 
((Jrticeae),  in  which  section,  however,  we  have 
plants  of  most  extreme  habits,  such  as  the  gigantic 
Nettle  Tree  of  New  South  Wales  (Urtica  gigas  or 
Laportea  gigas),  which  grows  to  a  height  of 
120  feet,  or  even  to  140  feet,  with  a  thick  trunk 
and  wide,  spreading  head,  and  at  the  other 
extreme  the  common  Stinging  Nettle  of  our  own 
hedges  (Urtica  dioica). 

With  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  the  plants 
forming  the  order  may  be  mentioned  the  Hop, 
Hemp,  Mulberry,  Indian  Fig,  True  Fig,  India- 
rubber  Fig  (Fious  spp. ),  Bread  Fruit,  and  many 
others. 

These  thoughts  have  been  brought  to  mind  by 
the  recent  appearance  in  the  London  papers  of 
an  advertisement  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
Ramie  fibre  for  underwear,  under  the  phonetic 
spelling  of  three  words  which  has  apparently 
been  adopted  as  a  trade  mark.  The  interest 
attached  to  this  latest  booming  of  Ramie  fibre 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
new  in  it,  though  the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
fibre  over  others  cannot  be  denied.  Ramie  fibre 
is  the  product  of  a  nettle,  and  is  known  also  as 
Rhea  and  China  Grass.  It  is  the  Urtica  nivea  of 
Linnaeus  and  the  Bceameria  nivea  of  more  modern 
botanists.  This  Nettle  is  of  shrubby  habit, 
indigenous  to  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  probably  also  to  China.  The  name  Ramie  is 
that  under  which  the  plant  is  known  in  the 
Malay  Islands,  Rhea  being  the  Assam  name,  and 
China  Grass  the  English  name. 

The  ups  and  downs  in  the  attempts  to 
introduce  this  fibre  to  European  trade  are  so 
remarkable  and  interesting  as  to  induce  us  to 
give  them  here.  It  seems  to  have  made  its 
first  appearance  in  England  about  the  year 
1849  in  the  form  of  some  finely-woven  hand- 
kerchiefs. From  this  time  the  fibre  began  to 
attract  much  attention,  and  a  patent  was 
obtained  in  connexion  with  its  preparation. 
At  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851  three  prize 
medals  were  awarded  to  samples  of  the  fibre, 
which  proved  that  when  properly  cleaned  and 
prepared  fabrics  could  be  spun  from  it  equal  to 
the  finest  cambric. 

The  interest  in  it,  however,  waned,  and  little 
or  nothing  was  heard  of  it  till  in  1865  a  fresh 
impetus  was  given  to  it  by  the  American  Vice- 
Consul  at  Bradford  suggesting  to  his  Government 
at  Washington  the  advisability  of  introducing 
and  furthering  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in 
America  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  fibre  as 
a  textile  in  that  country,  as  well  as  exporting  it 
to  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  that  in  previous 
years  living  plants  had  been  sent  from  Kew  to 
all  the  British  Colonies  possessing  a  climate  suit- 
able for  its  growth,  a  fact  unknown  at  the  time 
to  the  American  Consul.  The  substance  of  this 
American  official  communication  was  transmitted 
to  the  British  Government,  with  the  result  that 
plants  were  again  sent  from  Kew  to  the  principal 
Colonial  botanic  gardens.  Nothing  much  came 
of  this  fresh    spurt,  until  in  1869  the  Indian 
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Givernment  oflfered  two  prizes  of  £5,000  and 
£2,000  respectively,  for  a  machine  suitable  for 
cleaning  the  fibre  and  preparing  it  in  saoh  a  con- 
dition that  it  might  be  placed  in  the  markets  of 
Europe. 

There  was  only  one  competitor,  and  his 
machine  did  not  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions, 
and  the  subject  again  fell  into  abeyance.  Since 
then  engineers  and  fibre  merchants  in  abnndance 
have  from  time  to  time  interested  themselves  in 
the  matter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
material  in  the  green  state  for  experimental  trials 
of  the  various  machines  the  plant  itself  has  been 
introduced  and  grown  in  Algeria,  the  South  of 
France,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  even  in  Great 
Britain.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1887  a 
number  of  machines  were  shown  and  practically 
tested  as  to  their  capabilities  of  solving  one  of 
the  most  interesting  difficulties  in  the  fibre  trade, 
namely,  the  cleaning  and  preparation  of  the  fibre 
in  a  condition  suitable  for  spinning  or  weaving. 
In  1891  another  trial  of  machines  was  held  in 
Paris,  the  results  of  which  made  no  practical 
advance  on  the  previous  trials. 

Fortunes  have  been  spent  in  the  numerous 
experiments  to  make  Ramie  fibre  an  established 
article  of  commerce,  and  fortunes  have  been 
promised  by  the  various  companies  that  have 
been  formed  for  its  promotion.  The  extended 
cultivation  of  the  plant  presents  no  difficulty. 
With  a  suitable  soil  and  the  necessary  conditions 
of  heat  and  moisture  the  plant  can  be  satisfac- 
torily cultivated  in  most  of  our  tropical  posses- 
sions. That  these  experiments  have  been,  and 
are  slill,  justified  will  be  readily  conceded  by  all 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  excellent 
quality  and  silky  character  of  the  fibre  and  of 
the  fabrics  that  have  been  made  from  it,  not  only 
in  the  native  looms  of  India,  but  also  in  those  of 
France  and  England,  qualities  that  are  by  no 
means  overstated  in  the  latest  attempt  to  estab- 
lish its  use,  and  which  are  well  illustrated  in 
No.  1  Museum  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

John  R.  Jackson. 

Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 
AUGUST. 


PRESERVING    FRUITS    FOR 
WINTER    USE. 

A  Fint  PfUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second   PrUe   of   TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are    offered   for    the    best   essays    on    this 

subject. 

By  preserving  fruits  is  meant  their  preserva- 
tion, either  whole  or  cut,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
bottles  or  jars.  Where  it  is  thought  that  a 
simple  sketch  (which  must  be  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper)  would  help  to  make  the  meaning 
clearer,  it  should  be  given.  Sketches,  however, 
are  not  essential. 

The  remarks  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  The  Gabdbn,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Co  vent  Gaurden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reacb^this  office  not  later  than 
August  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners may  compete  ;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
Tbb  Gasden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS  ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  UQspccessfpl  competitors, 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

August  18.  —  Sheffield,  Seascale,  and  Lake 
District  Flower  Shows. 

August  21.  —  Brighton  Flower  Show  (two 
days). 

August  22. — Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (two 
days)  ;  Harpenden  Flower  Show. 


Visitors  to  Kew.  —  The  number  of 
visitors  to  the  gardens  on  August  Bank  Holiday, 
which  were  113,131,  is  a  record,  the  previous 
highest  we  believe  being  106, Si  IS  on  Whit  Monday, 
May  26,  1890. 

The    Royal    Horticultupal    Hall. 

Excellent  as  this  hall  is  for  an  exhibition  there 
is  one  glaring  defect,  and  that  is  the  want  of 
sufficient  shading  against  bright  sunshine.  I 
speak  as  an  exhibitor,  and  I  am  sure  all  who 
have  suffered  as  I  have,  from  three  or  four  hours 
bright  sunshine  on  one's  exhibit,  will  agree  that  it 
is  anything  but  helpful  to  out  flowers.  Surely 
there  is  a  remedy  for  this.  An  awning  could 
be  arranged  in  some  way  such  as  used  to  be 
adopted  by  Mr.  Head  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — 
Exhibitor. 

Gunnerstaupy  House  Gardens.— 

A  delightful  day  was  spent  in  these  beautiful 
girdens  on  Friday,  August  3,  when  the  delegates 
to  the  hybrid  conference  were  entertained  at 
lunch  by  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  In  the 
absence  of  thb  host  the  guests  were  received  by 
Mr.  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  who  also  conducted 
them  over  the  grounds,  which  were  in  the 
full  flush  of  their  summer  beauty.  Mr.  James 
Hudson  and  Mr.  George  Reynolds  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  summer  gardening  at 
these' famous  English  homes.  After  luncheon  the 
party  went  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where 
tea  was  served. 

National  Potato  Society.— On  Satur- 
day, the  11th  inst.,  the  annual  inspection  of  the 
trials  now  being  conducted  at  the  Cimbridge 
University  farm  at  Impington,  near  Histon,  was 
made  by  the  members  of  the  National  Potato 
Society.  Among  those  who  attended  were  Mr. 
J.  Poad,  York  ;  Mr.  W.  Deal,  Kelvedon ;  Mr. 
James  Gardiner,  Perth ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Atkinson, 
Weston  St.  Mary,  Spalding;  Mr.  George  Massey, 
Spalding ;  Mr.  Massey,  jun.  ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Blans- 
hard,  Bardney,  Lincoln ;  Mr.  Preesley  (repre- 
senting Mr.  Robert  Sydenham),  Birmingham ; 
Mr.  F.  G.  Adkins,  London  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Adsett, 
hon.  secretary,  and  others.  The  visitors  were 
conducted  over  the  farm  by  Professor  T.  H. 
Middleton  and  Mr.  H.  Henshaw,  under  whose 
direction  the  trials  are  being  carried  out.  The 
department  tests  of  a  number  of  varieties  in 
commerce  were  first  seen.  Despite  the  drought 
the  crops  were  looking  exceptionally  well.  Major 
and  minor  trials  are  being  made  on  behalf  of  the 
society.  In  the  first-named  section  are  included 
novelties  which  are  ready  to  be  placed  on  the 
market.  The  minor  tests  are  for  seedlings  not 
yet  ready  to  put  into  commerce,  and  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
The  crops  will  be  lifted  next  month,  and  the 
varieties  adjudicated  upon  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  society.  The  visit  proved  very  instructive 
and  enjoyable,  thanks  to  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments made  by  Professor  Middleton  and  Mr. 
Henshaw. 

Obituary— F.  W.  Meyer.— We  much 
regret  to  learn  uf  the  sudden  death  of  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer  of  Exeter, 
of  heart  failure.  Mr.  Meyer  bad  a  serious  illness 
a  short  time  ago,  being  taken  ill  when  on  a 
business  journey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton, 
but  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  work. 
He  was  taken  ill  again  on  Saturday  on  his  return 
home  to  Exeter,  and  died  on  Monday  morning. 
He  had  been  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  and  Sqn  for  i^bout  thirty  years,  and  had 


designed  and  carried  out  many  important  land- 
scape gardening  works.  One  of  his  earliest 
efforts  was  a  considerable  undertaking  in  the  way 
of  rockery,  cavern,  and  cascade  efiects  at  Bystock, 
near  Exmouth.  This  was  followed  by  laying  out 
ornamental  grounds  and  lake  at  Poole  for  Lord 
Wimbome.  The  public  parks  of  Devonport, 
Wellington  (Somerset),  and  this  year  of  Sher- 
borne, are  evidences  of  his  success,  while  the 
public  grounds  of  Exeter  were  a  few  years  ago 
greatly  improved  by  his  designs.  Besides  these 
were  many  estates  of  private  owners  which  bear 
marks  of  his  handiwork,  such  as  those  at  Lilford 
Hall,  near  Oundle  (Lord  Lilford's  place),  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Paris  Singer  at  Paignton,  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fisher  at  Newton  Abbot  (now,  alas  ! 
turned  into  building  sites),  and  Mr.  Meyer's  last 
work,  in  which  he  was  just  beginning  to  carry 
out  his  design  for  the  laying  out  of  an  alpine 
garden  and  rockery  for  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  their  new  place  at  Wisley,  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  and  Son  having  been  entrusted 
with  its  formation.  Mr.  Meyer  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  home  horticultural  journals, 
especially  The  Garden.  He  had  many  friends 
in  the  West  of  England. 

Wellington  Horticultural 

Society. — Alter  a  lapse  of  fifieen  years  we 
are  pleased  to  know  this  society  has  been  revived. 
Mr.  Wells,  22,  High  Path,  Wellington,  is  the 
hon.  secretary. 

Gardeners  at  cricket.— The  second 
match  between  "Past  and  Present"  Kewites, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  now  beome  an  annual 
event,  took  place  at  Kew  on  Wednesday,  the 
8  th  inst.  Victory  this  year  rested  with  the 
"  Past,"  thus  turning  the  tables  on  the  "  Present," 
who  won  last  year.  Scores  :  "  Past,"  120 
(Tribble,  41);  "Present,"  77  (Howell,  38).  In 
the  bowling,  for  the  "Past"  Simmons  took 
four  wickets  for  27  runs,  and  Thomas  three 
wickets  for  1  run;  for  the  "Present"  Bowell 
took  eight  wickets  for  48  runs. 

Pelargronium  Firedrag:on.—I  should 

like  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  value  of  this 
plant  for  winter  blooming  in  quite  a  cool  green- 
bouse.  It  flowers  most  freely  throughout  the 
winter,  its  large,  handsome  heads  of  flowers 
keeping  in  perfection  for  over  a  month.  Neither 
the  leaves  nor  the  flowers  suffer  at  all  from  damp, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  of  the  zonals 
under  the  same  treatment. — R.  H.  B. ,  Sispara, 
West  Hill,  Putney. 

Prizes  for  flowers  in  cottage 
gardens. — In  accordance  with  her  custom 
for  many  years,  the  Countess  of  Selkirk,  Balmae, 
Kirkcudbright,  has  again  given  prizes  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in 
the  cottage  gardens  of  St.  Mary's  Isle,  the 
property  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  and  now 
belonging  to  Ciptain  Hope,  R.N.  The  gardens 
were  judged,  at  the  request  of  Lady  Selkirk,  by 
Mr.  S.  Arnott  and  Mr.  R.  Service,  and  their 
report,  which  contains  remarks  concerning  the 
improvement  in  the  gardens  and  suggestions  as 
to  further  progress,  has  been  issued.  The  prizes 
are  in  three  classes,  the  first  being  for  flowers  in 
the  gardens  in  the  western  district.  These  have 
been  awarded  as  follows  :  First,  Mrs.  Tait,  Mute 
Hill  ;  second,  Mr.  Kelly,  The  Stell ;  third,  Mr. 
Grahame,  Auchenflower ;  fourth,  Mr.  M'Conl, 
The  Siell.  The  second  class  is  for  creepers  and 
house-fronts,  and  winners  of  prizes  in  the  pre- 
vious class  cannot  be  awarded  a  prize  in  the 
second.  The  awards  were  :  First,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Sandside ;  second.  Miss  Dickson,  The  Djon ; 
third,  Mr.  Dorrance,  Mute  Hill ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Milligan,  Low  Kirkland.  The  third  class  in- 
cludes the  gardens  on  the  Balmae  portion  of  the 
estates,  where  they  are  more  exposed  to  storms 
from  the  Solway  and  have  a  poorer  subsoil. 
The  prizes  here  were  apportioned  as  follows : 
First,  Mrs.  Caldow,  Drunmore ;  second,  Mr. 
M'Kie,  Little  Balmae  ;  third,  Mr.  3eattie,  7he 
Stables. 
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Rare  and  choice  Daffodils  and 

Narcissi. — The  liat  issued  by  Mr.  F.  Herbert 
Chapman,  R;e,  contains  names  and  full  descrip- 
tions of  many  of  the  rare  and  choice  Daffodils 
and  Narcissi,  and  several  of  them  are  beautifully 
illustrated.  The  new  Freesia  Chapmanii  and  Iris 
reticulata  are  also  included  in  Mr.  Chapman's 
list. 
Larkspups  in  Ireland.— At  the  front 

of  a  small  ttiatched  and  white-washed  cottage  by 
the  roadside  near  Millisle,  on  the  County  Down 
coast,  I  noticed  some  of  these  pretty  annual  flowers. 
'  They  were  in  many  colours,  such  as  pink,  blue, 
lavender,  white,  &c.,  and  it  was  quite  pleasant  to 
see  them,  and  the  thought  struck  me  that  there 
is  not  enough  made  of  these  flowers  in  exhibitions 
of  annuals  and  in  our  gardens.  I  opened  the 
upper  half  of  the  cottage  door,  which  was  on 
latch,  and  I  looked  into  the  cabin.  A  young 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired  girl  was  putting  her  baby 
to  sleep  in  a  cradle.  I  asked  her  the  name  of  the 
flowers,  and  she  said,  with  a  pretty  soft  accent, 
"Lirkspura."  "  They  are  the  prettiest  flowers 
I  have  seen  about  here,"  I  replied,  "and  I  have 
been  in  the  largest  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood." 
Her  anxious,  rather  careworn  face  flushed  with 
pride,  and  I  passed  on.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  see  a 
taste  for  the  eood  and  beautiful  in  out-of-the- 
way  places. — Walter  Smyth,  Eolyioood,  County 
Down, 

A  Scarlet  Tea  Rose  (Gruss  an 
Sang'erliausen). — Dr.  Muller,  who  will  be 
known  to  readers  of  The  Gabden  as  the  raiser  of 
Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  and,  more  recently,  of 
Gottfried  Keller,  is  the  raiser  of  this  promising 
Hybrid  Tea  Rose.  Judging  from  a  small  plant 
sent  me  by  Herr  Peter  Lambert  last  autumn,  I 
should  imagine  that  this  will  prove  an  excellent 
garden  Rose.  So  many  of  the  newer  Hybrid  Teas 
have  fine  form,  good  colour,  and  great  substance, 
but  lack  the  one  thing  necessary  to  make  a  good 
Rose — namely,  fragrance — that  I  am  pleased  to 
say  Grii9S  an  Singerhausen  is  one  of  the  most 
deliciously  scented  Roses  that  has  come  under 
my  notics.  Save  that  it  has  the  reputation  of 
being  rather  a  moderate  grower,  this  variety  has 
many  points  in  its  favour  to  recommend  it.  First 
of  all,  it  is  a  superb  colour,  in  fact,  just  the 
colour  we  have  been  looking  for,  and  had  hoped 
to  find  in  that  most  disappointing  Rose,  Ecoile 
de  France,  a  good  reddish  scarlet.  The  plant  is 
of  excellent  growth,  the  long  pointed  buds  held 
on  stiff  upright  stalks  and  opening  into  blooms  of 
exquisite  shape.  It  is  very  free  flowering,  so 
much  so  that  it  leads  me  to  suspect  that,  like  the 
well-known  La  France,  it  is  almost  a  Hybrid 
China.  Another  feature  of  this  Rose  is  its 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  very  broad  and  of  a 
dark  purplish  green,  which  is  a  remarkably 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  vivid  hue  of  the  flowers. 
This  variety  will  probably  prove  vigorous  enough 
when  it  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
over  •  propagation  from  which  it  is  plainly 
Buffering.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  plants  from  the 
open  ground  are  procurable,  I  would  strongly 
urge  those  who  are  on  the  look  out  for  a  brilliant 
bedding  Rose  to  give  this  variety  a  trial.  Its 
flowers  do  not  "blue"  with  age,  and  this  alone 
is  calculated  to  ensure  its  popularity,  provided 
that  it  improves  in  vigour.  —  Arthur  R. 
Goodwin,  Worcestershire. 

Dlanthus  callizonus.— It  is  said  in  an 
article  on  rock  Pinks  published  in  The  Garden 
(page  51)  that  Dianthus  neglectus  and  D. 
callizonus  dislike  lime  in  any  form.  I  have  for 
some  years  grown  D.  neglectus  very  well  in  a 
soil  chiefly  made  up  of  mortar  rubble.  My 
experience  of  D.  callizonus  is  much  shorter,  but 
I  have  it  at  present  thriving  and  flowering  in  the 
same  soil ;  and  M.  Correvon  says  that  it  is  a 
lime-loving  plant,  in  fact,  all  the  rock  Pinks  I 
have  grown  like  mortar  rubble.  I  have  not 
grown  D.  glaoialis — it  is  said  never  to  thrive  in 
Eagland — but  I  believe  it  is  the  only  Pink  which 
objects  to  lime.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
someone  should  make  out  a  trustworthy  list  of 


the  alpine  plants  which  object  to  lime,  and  of 
those  which  will  not  thrive  without  it.  Most  of 
the  existing  lists  I  have  seen  are  both  imperfect 
and  erroneous.  Such  a  list  should  be  based  on 
the  experience  of  a  skilful  cultivator,  and  never 
on  hearsay.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  because 
a  plant  is  not  found  in  limestone  districts  it  will 
not  endure  lime  in  captivity.  Nor  is  it  safe  to 
assume  that  a  difficult  plant  dislikes  lime  because 
it  has  been  known  to  do  badly  in  a  limy  soil  in 
a  rock  garden.  It  may  have  had  other  good 
reasons  for  doing  badly.  Thorough  experiments 
would  have  to  be  made  by  a  skilled  cultivator 
before  it  could  be 
safely  assured  in  the 
case  of  difficult 
plants  either  that 
they  disliked  lime  or 
that  they  could  not 
do  without  it.  Also 
there  are  plants 
which  might  be  able 
to  endure  lime  in 
the  form  of  mortar 
rubble,  but  not  in 
stronger  and  cruder 
doses.  A  list  of  the 
plants  that  will  not 
endure  lime,  even  in 
the  form  of  mortar 
rubble,  would  be 
particularly  valu- 
able. Mortar  rubble 
is,  I  think,  the  most 
useful  aid  to  the 
growing  of  diflScult 
alpines  that  exist. 
A  few,  certainly, 
cannot  endure  it, 
but  they  are  very 
few ;  and  to  the  rest, 
if  given  protection 
against  drought, 
moisture,  wire- 
worms,  and  slugs, 
and  also  just  the 
nourishment  they 
require,  many  of 
the  most  difficult 
will  thrive  in  pure 
mortar  rubble. 
Therefore,  if  we  had 
a  list  of  the  plants 
that  cannot  endure 
it  we  could  give  it 
to  all  the  rest  with- 
out fear. — A.  C.  B., 
Famcombe. 

Rose  Mrs. 
S  h  a  r  m  a  n 
Crawford.  —  I 

am  sending  you  a 
photograph  of  Rose 
Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford. The  measure- 
ments of  the  bloom, 
which  were  most 
carefully  taken, 
were  5|  inches  by 
4|  inches,  and 
2  j  inches  deep.  This 
flower  was  cut  off  a 
newly-planted  tree  (dwarf)  on  June  29 
Richards,  Westridge,  near  Hyde  I  W. 

Flowers  in  Hampton  Court 
Gardens. — The  new  Fuchsia  shown  recently 
at  Vincent  Square  by  Messrs.  Cinnell  and  Sons 
under  the  name  of  Andenken  an  Heinrich  Henkel 
is  the  primary  feature  of  a  large  bed  here,  but  by 
Mr.  Gardiner  wisely  reduced  in  title  to  Heinrich 
Henkel.  Apparently  it  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  some  ordinary  Fuchsia  and  of  F.  fulgens, 
or  perhaps  of  F.  corymiflora,  as  the  long  red 
tubular  flowers  hang  in  corymbs  or  clusters  with 
great  freedom  on  the  plants.  Foliage  is  large, 
dark,  and  rounded.     The  plants  stand  on  a  base 


by  the  variegated  Chlorophyton,  and  are  very 
effective.  Other  striking  combinations  are  beds 
of  double  scarlet  Begonia  Lafayette  on  a  carpet 
of  Leucophyton  Brownii,  with  some  scarlet 
Celosias  and  plants  of  the  silvery  variegated 
Phlox  Countess  d'Jarnac.  Also  very  striking 
indeed  is  a  big  breadth  of  semi-double  pink 
tuberous  Begonia  Major  Hope  on  a  carpet  of 
Sweet  Alyssum  compactum,  among  which  are 
dotted  plants  of  a  compact  blue  Lobelia,  Lilium 
Harrissi,  and  Fuchsia  gracilis  as  dress  plants, 
breaking  the  surface.  A  curious,  striking,  and 
to   many  persons  veryjpleasing,  combination  is 


ROSE  MRS.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD.    (6}  inches  by  45  inches,'mmches'  deep.) 


-H.  W. 


formed  by  numerous  pyramidal  plants  of  the 
pale  purple-flowered  Lantana  salvisefolia,  dwarf 
bushes  of  the  yellow  Lantana  Drop  d'Or  being 
interspersed  below  with  a  carpet  of  the  purple- 
flowered  Verbena  venosa,  the  whole  edged  with 
the  pretty  white-flowered  Verbena  ericoides. 
Lovers  of  brilliant  colour  may  flnd  a  mass 
close  to  the  river  front  of  that  intense  scarlet 
zonal  Pelargonium  Paul  Crampel.  The  bed  is 
not  a  formal  mass  of  colour,  intense  as  it  is, 
because  many  plants  are  old  and  20  inches  in 
height,  standing  in  a  base  of  younger  ones.  A 
few  sturdy  plants  of  Euonymus  japonicus  varie- 
galus  lends  pleasant  relief.     Still,  for  coloor  a 
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more  brilliant  mass  could  hardly  be  furnished. 
It  was  perhaps  with  relief  the  eye  turned  to  the 
long,  hardy  plant  borders  in  which  perennial 
Phloxes  just  now  form  so  attractive  a 
feature.  In  many  beds  tall  plants  grown  as 
columnar  pyramids  are  used  with  striking  effect 
for  foliage  purposes.  Silvery  Abutilons,  dark 
and  reticulated  Ireeines,  silvery  Ivies,  golden 
Fuchsias,  and  of  more  bushy  form  rich-coloured 
Acalyphas  are  all  excellent.  Of  similar  growth 
of  flowering  plants  Plumbagos,  Streptosolens, 
Heliotropes,  Cupheas,  Lantanas,  Cassias,  Calceo- 
larias Bnrbidgei  and  amplexicaulis,  various  Ivy- 
leaf  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  the  beautiful 
white- flowered  Swansonias  all  play  their  part 
with  striking  effect.  Of  annuals  none  are  more 
beautiful  than  mixtures  of  Salpiglossis.  These, 
indeed,  merit  wide  cultivation. — A.  D. 


THE      AURICULA 


(Continued  ) 

TRANSPLANTING  THE  SEED- 
LINGS.— As  soon  as  the  plants  get 
into  rough  leaf  they  are  ready  to  be 
transplanted,  about  1  inch  apart, 
into  pans  or  round  the  side  of  pots, 
and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  touch  each 
other  they  must  be  transplanted  again,  allowing 
more  space  the  second  time.  In  August  a  third 
remove  is  necessary ;  3-inch  pots  are  a  suitable 
size,  and  in  these  the  young  plants  will  remain 
till  the  blooming  time,  when  many  of  them  will 
flower,  and  the  best  can  be  selected.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  discard  any,  except  the  quite  bad 
plants,  as  a  further  development  sometimes 
discloses  a  gem  which  was  not  discernible  at  the 
first  time  of  flowering. 

All  those  plants  which  do  not  blossom  the  first 
time  should,  in  May,  be  repotted  into  3-inch 
pots.  During  the  summer  months  they  will 
require  attention  to  watering,  an  occasional 
stirring  of  the  soil  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
moss,  and  a  look-out  for  the  greenfly. 

While  the  plants  are  small,  and  after  each 
transplanting,  they  should  be  kept  rather  close, 
but  as  they  increase  in  size  and  strength,  air 
may  be  admitted  more  freely,  and  they  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  light,  gentle  showers.  These 
will  refresh  the  plants  amazingly  and  encourage 
a  more  vigorous  growth. 

Description  of  the  Various  Classes.  — 
Turning  to  the  mature  Auricula,  it  may  be  well 
to  describe  the  properties  of  the  flower  suitable 
for  show.  The  beauty  of  the  Auricula  is  original, 
curious,  and  striking.  It  is  not  due  alone  to 
colouring  matter  in  the  tissues  of  the  petals,  but 
also  to  the  presence  of  a  smooth  and  snow-white 
meal,  laid  in  different  densities  in  certain  parts 
of  the  flower. 

1.  The  centre  of  the  pip  is  a  waxen  tube  vary- 
ing from  gold  to  greenish  yellow,  and  set  round 
with  yellow  anthers  near  its  mouth.  The  number 
of  these  in  the  family  to  which  the  Auricula 
belongs  is  five,  but  this  flower  is  not  particular, 
and  when  a  pip  contains,  as  it  usually  does,  more 
than  five  lobes,  there  is  usually  an  attendant 
anther  for  each.  The  tube  is  a  small  member,  but 
it  has  great  power.  It  is  the  central  figure,  and 
if  this  be  faulty  it  spoils  the  whole  face  of  the 
flower.  The  tube  should  be  of  a  rich  yellow,  of 
good  substance,  circular,  and  well  up,  rising 
fully  to  the  level  of  the  flatly  expanded  pip. 

2.  The  stem  should  carry  its  head  well  above 
the  foliage,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  pips  be  long 
enough  to  allow  room  for  each  to  stand  out  of 
another's  way  and  stiff  upon  the  truss. 

3.  The  relative  positions  of  the  pistil  and 
anthers  within  the  tube  are  of  vital  importance. 
In  some  cases  the  pistil  is  in  or  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  and  the  anthers  at  the  bottom.  To 
be  correct  the  anthers  should  be  bold  and  set 
round  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  the  pistil  at 
the  bottom.  This  last  is  the  only  allowable  form 
in  the  Auricula,  and  any  other  disqualifies  the 
whole  flower. 


4  The  next  property  is  a  circle  of  white  meal 
called  "paste";  this  must  be  smooth,  dense,  and 
circular,  free  from  all  cracks  and  blemishes. 

.").  Beyond  the  circle  of  paste  follows  a  zone  of 
colour  known  as  the  ground  or  body  colour,  cut 
sharp  and  circular  upon  its  inner  edge  by  the 
paste,  but  feathering  off  towards  the  edge  of  the 
pip.  The  ground  colour  should  be  dense  and 
bright,  free  from  any  clots  of  meal,  and  of  one 
uniform  shade. 

6.  Beyond  the  circle  of  the  ground,  and  filling 
up  the  outline  of  the  flower,  comes  the  much- 
prized  edge.  It  is  either  a  bright  green,  free  of 
all  meal,  or  the  green  is  frosted  over  with  a  light 
coating  of  meal  or  thoroughly  whitened  by  it  as 
the  paste  itself.  The  edge  determines  the  class 
of  the  flower,  and  it  is  a  green,  grey,  or  white 
edge,  according  to  the  absence  or  quantity  of  the 
meal  upon  it. 

7.  The  selfs  are  a  class  in  which  the  body 
colour  is  carried  through  without  any  change 
from  the  paste  to  the  edge  of  the  petal.  The 
space  which  the  tube  and  its  surrounding  circles 
occupy  upon  the  flower  should  be  well  balanced. 
The  pip  itself  must  be  stout,  circular,  and  flat, 
but  the  selfs  have  naturally  a  thinner  texture, 
and  although  the  last  of  the  four  classes,  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  one. 

The  Foliage  of  the  plants  differ  considerably, 
and  most  florists  can  name  their  Auriculas  when 
not  in  flower  from  the  leaves  alone.  In  some 
varieties  it  is  a  deep  rich  green  ;  in  others  a 
beautiful  silvery  streak  runs  along  the  whole 
edge  of  the  leaves  ;  and  again  in  others  the  meal 
is  laid  on  so  densely  as  to  form  a  beautiful  white 
coating  so  delicate  in  texture  that  if  an  insect  but 
alight  upon  it  the  footprints  of  the  intruder  are 
plainly  visible.  Although  it  has  so  many  points 
of  delicate  beauty,  the  plant  itself  is  of  a  very 
hardy  constitution.  Frost  will  not  harm  the 
Auricula,  although  it  will  sometimes  cripple  the 
bloom  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view.  It  is 
subject  to  few  diseases. 

Charles  Hen  wood. 
(To  be  continued.  J 


increased  by  grafting  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  are  not  diflScult  to  strike  if  put  in  under 
glass,  and  out  of  doors  they  can  be  readily 
propagated  by  layers.  T. 
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EARLY  CABBAGE  SUTTON'S  APEIL. 

LTHOUGH  the  spring  of  1906  was  not 
favourable  to  spring  Cabbage,  the 
above  variety  was  so  good  that  it  is 
well  worth  a  special  note.  Given  the 
same  culture  as  some  half-dozen  other 
early  sorts,  it  was  the  first  to  mature, 
and  not  half-a-dozen  plants  in  a  thousand  have 
failed.  From  seed  sown  the  latter  end  of  July 
cutting  began  the  middle  oi  April.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  weather  experienced  during  the  winter, 
not  severe  frosts  altogether,  but  mild  weather, 
then  frost  and  cold  biting  winds,  which  arrested 
early  growth,  cutting  was  not  general  till  April 
was  well  advanced.  For  many  years  EUam'e 
Early  Dwarf  was  the  standard  early  Cabbage, 
but  now  those  who  only  have  room  for  a  few  of 
the  best  will  find  Sutton's  April  a  splendid  and 
reliable  variety,  not  only  entirely  free  from 
bolting,  but  of  excellent  table  quality.  When 
looking  over  our  next  quarter  for  succession  we 
found  every  plant  perfect ;  indeed,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  grow  vegetables  that  give  such  an  excellent 
return.  G.  W^tbes. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS, 


THE    JAPANESE    PLUM. 

(PRUNnS  JAPONIC'A.) 

ARGELY   grown   for   forcing  are  the 


two 
double-flowered  forms  of  this  pretty 
little  Plum,  as  not  only  can  they  be 
had  in  bloom  quite  early  in  the  year, 
but  they  are  also  extremely  beautiful 
and  lasting  when  treated  in  this  way. 
The  forms  referred  to  have  very  double  flowers, 
being  in  fact  perfect  little  rosettes.  In  alba  plena 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  in  roseo  plena  pink. 
Though,  as  above  stated,  both  of  the  varieties  are 
grown  in  considerable  numbers  for  forcing,  their 
beauty  as  early-flowering  shrubs  in  the  open 
ground  is  too  generally  overlooked.  Early  in 
May  a  bed  of  the  variety  roseo  plena  formed  a 
charming  feature  at  Kew,  and  the  white  form 
was  also  blooming  freely  in  several  places.  One 
great  drawback  against  their  use  in  this  way  is 
that  nurserymen  will  persist  in  grafting  them  on 
the  Sloe,  the  suckers  from  which  are  always  a 
great  nuisance,  and  unless  constantly  attended 
to  will  soon  overpower  the  scion.  Those  at  Kew 
are  on  their  own  roots,  and  the  plants  form  neat 
bushy  specimens  3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  The  long 
slender  shoots  are  crowded  with  pretty  pink 
blossoms  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length. 
They  are  somewhat  liable  to  be  injured  by  late 
spring  frosts,  but  in  most  gardens  a  fairly 
sheltered  spot  may  be  found  for  them.  Out  of 
doors  the  pink  colouring  of  the  variety  roseo 
plena  is  more  pronounced  than  it  is  when  the 
flowers  are  developed  under  glass.  Beside  the 
name  of  Prunus  japonica  the  Plum  in  question  is 
known  sometimes  as  Prunus  sinensis,  Cerasus 
japonica,  and  C.  sinensis.     Though  so  universally 


A  VALUABLE  FORCING  CARROT. 
(Carter's  Golden  Ball  ) 
This  useful  small  Carrot  is  well  worth  notice  on 
account  of  its  quick  growth,  good  eating  qualities, 
and  its  value  for  forcing.  For  frame  culture  we 
have  found  it  superior  to  the  older  Short  Horn, 
and  it  is  earlier  than  the  Early  Nantes,  though 
in  many  respects  it  resembles  the  last  named. 
Golden  Ball  is  nearly  round,  more  like  a  small 
Turnip.  It  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  and  the 
flesh  is  very  soft  and  melting,  [there  being  no 
hard  core.  As  an  early  border  Carrot  Golden 
Ball  should  become  a  great  favourite,  and  in  cold 
soils  or  on  poor  land  these  small  Carrots  are  most 
useful.  Last  season  I  saw  this  root  grown  largely 
on  land  that  in  previous  years  had  grown  long 
roots,  but  which  had  failed  woefully.  By  making 
four  or  five  sowings  in  the  year,  well  liming  or 
dressing  the  land  with  wood  ashes,  good  tender 
roots  may  be  had  of  the  above  variety,  smaller 
certainly  than  the  long  Carrots,  but  of  delicious 
quality.  There  will  be  no  break  in  the  supply  if 
a  good  sowing  is  made  in  July  or  August  for  the 
winter  supplies.  G.  Wythes. 


A    SUBSTITUTE    FOR    TURNIPS    IN 

SUMMER. 
In  hot,  dry  summers,  when  Turnips  fail,  many 
who  require  this  vegetable  would  do  well  to 
grow  the  Kohl  Rabi.  Though  little  thought  of 
in  this  country,  it  is  a  most  acceptable  vegetable, 
and  when  well  cooked  it  is  valuable.  On  the 
Continent  the  Kohl  Rabi  is  in  most  gardens,  and 
is  used  largely  in  stews  and  made  dishes.  When 
it  is  chopped  fine  and  served  hot  it  is  equal  to 
the  ordinary  Turnip,  and,  unlike  the  latter,  it 
does  not  bolt  or  run  to  seed,  and  in  severe 
weather  is  not  injured  by  frost.  On  heavy  soils 
it  will  grow  where  the  Turnip  fails,  and  three 
sowings  in  a  year  will  provide  a  full  supply. 
There  are  two  sorts,  the  purple  and  the  green. 
I  prefer  the  last-named  for  the  garden,  though 
the  purple  sort  is  a  great  favourite  on  the 
Continent,  and  is  largely  used  for  feeding  cows. 
Unlike  the  Turnip,  the  Kohl  Rabi  does  not  affect 
the  flavour  of  the  milk.  I  have  referred  to  its 
value  when  cooked,  and  I  may  add  there  are 
many  ways  of  making  it  palatable.  It  should  be 
cooked  whole,  then  peeled  and  partly  fried  in 
rich  gravy,  or  it  may  be  sliced.  When  half 
boiled  and  fried  with  small  herbs,  after  being 
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egged  over,  it  is  very  good.  I  have  also  seen  it 
used  largely  out  up  when  cold  as  a  salad  with 
other  things.  6.  Wythbs. 


GREENHOUSE. 

RUSSELLIANUS 


THE 


LISIANTHUS 

FAB  better  known  to  the  gardeners  of  a 
generation  or  more  ago  than  it  is  to 
those  of  the  present 
day  was  this  beau- 
tiful Gentian  Wort, 
for   it  was  of   old 
regarded  as  a  good  test  of  the 
cultivator's  skill,  a  considera- 
tion not  so  much  taken  into 
account  now  as  it  once  was. 
Seed  of  it  can  be  obtained  from 
most    dealers,   the  supply,   I 
believe,  being  principally  ob- 
tained from  Germany.     At  all 
events  a  packet  of  seed  may 
now  be  bought  for  a  shilling, 
which  should  be  sown  in  the 
month  of  April.    The  soil  best 
suited  for  this  purpose  is  equal 
parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,    the    top    layer    being 
passed  through  a  sieve  with  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  From 
iCB  minute  character  the  seed 
should  be  covered   only  with 
the  merest  sprinkling  of  dry 
sand,  when,  if  a  pane  of  glass 
is  laid  over  the  top  and  the 
whole   placed   in   a   structure 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  50° 
to  60*  the  young  plants  will 
soon  make   their  appearance, 
and,  directly  they  can  be  con- 
veniently   handled,   must    be 
pricked  off  into  pots  or  pans. 
The  next  shift  will  be  into 
small  pots,  and  if  they  go  on 
well  they  will,  by  the  middle 
of  August,  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  shifted 
into  pots  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter.     Win- 
tered in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°,  they  may  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots  about  the  end  of  February. 
The  compost  for  the  final  shift  will,  of  course, 
require  to  be  coarser  than  that  for  the  smaller  pots, 
a  very  suitable  mixture  being  two  parts  each  of 
good  yellow  loam  and  leaf-mould,  though  some 
prefer  peat  instead  of  this  last,  and  one  part  each 
of  dried  cow  manure  and  coarse  silver  sand,  the 
whole  being  thoroughly  incorporated   together, 
and  in  potting  pressed  down   moderately  firm. 
With  this  treatment  one  may  reasonably  look 
forward  to  a  fine  display  in  the  month  of  August. 


large  enough  to  handle.  They  grow  fast,  and 
may  be  potted  into  3-inch  pots,  taking  care  to 
lift  the  plants  with  a  ball  of  soil  attached. 
Finally  pot  on  into  4i-inch  pots,  which  are  usually 
of  sufficient  size.  A  few  of  the  strong  plants  may 
be  placed  in  6-inch  pots  if  larger  specimens  are 
required.  This  Lobelia,  if  grown  in  too  poor  a 
soil,  is  apt  to  cast  its  flowers  much  sooner  than  if 
treated  more  liberally.  With  good  treatment 
the  flowers  are  of  a  very  rich  colour  and  lasting. 
This  plant  should  also  prove  useful  as  a  bedder. 


CARNATION  PROGRESS. 
Mb.  a.  Smiih  of  Enfield  Highway  recently  sent 
me  blooms  of  the  above,  which  is  another  seedling 
of  equal  merit  to  the  scarlet  Britannia.  The  colour 
is  a  beautiful  shade  of  pink,  the  large,  full  flowers 
having  good  petals  and  a  perfect  calyx.  When 
calling  at  Mr.  Smith's  nursery  some  weeks  ago  I 
noted  a  fine  batch  of  plants ;  they  were  not  in 
flower,  but  the  plants  were  of  good  habit,  and  it 
will  evidently  make  a  free-flowering  variety,  and 
the  flowers  stand  up  well  on  good  stems.  We 
are  promised  further  good  things  from  the  same 
source.  A.  H. 


BEGONIA  TRIOMPHE  DE  NANCY. 

To  the  credit  of  M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy  stands 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  unquestionably  the 
most  popular  Begonia  of  the  present  day.  It 
was  obtained  by  the  intercrossing  of  the  distinct 
B.  socotrana  with  the  South  African  B.  Dregei. 
Even  before  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  was  dis- 
tributed, M.  Lemoine  had  sent  out  the  variety 
Triomphe  de  Nancy,  which  has  now  almost 
dropped  out  of  cultivation,  though  each  recurring 
spring  it  forms  a  very  pleasing 
feature  in  the  Begonia  house 
at  Kew.  It  is  a  close  compact 
plant,  in  which  the  influence 
of  B.  socotrana  is  more  pro- 
nounced than  it  is  in  Gloire  de 
Lorraine.  The  flowers  of 
Triomphe  de  Nancy,  which 
are  borne  in  great  profusion, 
are  of  a  bright  coral  red 
colour.  They  are  not  large, 
and  do  not  expand  to  the  same 
extent  as  many  other  varieties. 
Plants  in  5-inch  pots,  about  a 
foot  high,  carry  a  wealth  of 
bloom.  H.  P. 
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A   BEAUTIFUL    LOBELIA. 

(L.  TENCIOB.) 

This  proves  to  be  a  most  useful  addition  to  our 
flowering  plants.  Its  needs  are  not  exacting,  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  amateur. 
Seeds  sown  early  in  spring  and  placed  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  55°  germinate  quickly.  To 
avoid  the  plants  becoming  drawn  and  weak  place 
them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  as  soon  as  they  are 
seen.     Prick  off  into  a  moderately  rich  soil  when 


LISIANTHUS  BUSSBLLIANUS   (A  SHOWY  GBBBNHOUSE  PLANT  WITH 
VIOLUTOOLOOEKD  FLOWBES).       {Reduced.) 


A  batch  of  plants  placed  outside  is  looking  very 
promising.  The  flowers  exhibit  a  great  variety 
of  shades  of  carmine,  crimson-magenta,  purple, 
and  a  very  rich  purple-blue,  and  are  produced 
very  freely.  The  attractive  plants  of  this  Lobelia 
staged  at  the  Temple  Show  should  prove  an 
inducement  to  all  plant  lovers  to  try  this  new 
strain  of  hybrid  Lobelias.  C.  Rose. 


JOTTINGS    ABOUT 

ROSES. 

ARTHA— A  NEW 
ROSE— I  think 
I  shall  be  safe 
in  prophesying 
that  this  new 
Rosewillbecome 
a  favourite  in  English  gardens. 
Not  only  does  it  appear  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  an  altogether 
new  type,  but  it  is  an  addition 
to  the  bedding  Roses.  Herr 
Peter  Lambert,  who  seems  in- 
defatigable in  his  endeavours 
to  improve  the  dwarf  Poly- 
anthas,  obtained  this  variety 
by  crossing  Perpetual  Thalia 
with  the  China  Rose  Mme. 
Laurette  Messimy,  and  it  may 
be  said  to  be  midway  between 
the  Chinas  and  the  Fompones. 
At  a  distance  the  plant  has 
something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  China,  the  narrow  light 
green  foliage  when  young  is 
edged  with  purple,  and  the 
growth  is  upright  and  branch- 
ing. The  wood  is  fairly  thorny, 
and  is  light  green  veined  with 
dull  red  when  young.  The 
flowers  are  in  huge  clusters 
and  sweetly  scented ;  when 
half  expanded  they  are  bright 
coppery  rose  with  a  yellow 
base  fading  to  bright  China 
rose  with  a  white  base.  The 
colouring  is  new  and  distinct 
in  the  Pompone  section,  and 
as  the  plant  grows  well  and 
is  very  free  flowering,  I  feel 
sure  that  it  will  be  much 
sought  after  as  soon  as  it  is 
procurable  in  any  quantity. 

Tea  Rose  Eenbstine 
Verdier  — This  little-known 
decorative  Tea -scented  Rose  was  sent  out  by 
Ferny  in  1893.  The  plant  is  of  strong  spreading 
growth,  with  large  thorns  and  light  purplish 
green  wood.  The  flowers  are  generally  pro- 
duced singly,  and  are  extremely  variable  in 
colouring,  usually  a  bronzy  flesh,  at  times  stained 
irregularly  with  a  pale  shade  of  mulberry.  At 
other  times,  but  only  as  a  rule  in  the  summer, 
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the  flowers  will  eport  so  as  to  be  almost  unrecog- 
nisable. I  have  one  before  me  now  which  is  a 
deep  salmon-rose  veined  with  rosy  carmine,  and 
a  small  yellowish  white  base.  The  buds  are 
pointed,  of  good  form,  a  little  impatient  of  wet, 
and  delicately  fragrant.  If  the  petals  are  handled 
they  will  be  found  distinctly  soft  and  silky  to  the 
touch,  a  peculiarity  I  have  not  observed  in  many 
other  varieties.  It  has  dropped  out  of  most 
collections  because  its  flowers,  though  distinct, 
have  neither  the  substance  nor  the  brilliancy  of 
colouring  required  by  present-day  standards. 

Hybrid  Tea  Mobgbnbot. — I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  should  be  grouped  among  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  though  there  undoubtedly  must  be  a  certain 
proportion    of    Tea    blood    in    its   constitution. 


scented  ;  the  colour  is  a  rich  cream  yellow  paling 
to  creamy  white,  midway  between  Aglaia  and 
Electra.  With  me  it  is  making  strong  growth 
set  with  large  thorns,  and  has  the  typical  shiny 
leaves  of  the  multiflora  parent.  Whether  it 
excels  Electra,  by  far  the  best  yellow  multiflora 
in  commerce,  remains  to  be  proved.  The  hybrids 
raised  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Paul  of  Cheshunt  between 
Celine  Forestier  and  the  mnltifloras  are  interest- 
ing, and  one  of  these,  named  Goldfinch,  is  of  much 
promise.  This  has  the  habit  of  Helene,  and  is 
midway  bet  ./een  Helene  and  Electra.  The  colour 
is  a  deep  old  gold  fading  to  white. 

Ami  Stecher. — A  Tea  Rose  sent  out  by  Weber 
in  1S99.  As  a  dwarf  it  is  a  complete  failure,  for 
it  is  of  even  worse  habit  than  Niphetos  ;  the  buds 


Mlle.  Blanche  Mabtignat. — One  can  see  at 
a  glance  that  this  is  a  sport  or  a  seedling  from 
the  beautiful  Tea-scented  Rose  Marie  van  Houtte. 
The  raiser,  A.  Gamon,  distributed  it  in  1904, 
but  it  has  not  appeared  in  any  English  lists  up 
to  the  present,  so  I  presume  it  has  been  over- 
looked. My  plant  only  reached  me  last  autumn, 
but  it  has  produced  some  fine  flowers,  and 
promises  to  equal  its  parent  in  growth  and 
vigour.  The  flowers  in  form,  shape,  size,  and 
fragrance  are  like  those  of  Marie  van  Houtte  ;  in 
colouring,  however,  they  are  quite  distinct, 
being  richer  and  altogether  more  attractive. 
The  outer  petals  of  the  buds  are,  as  in  Marie  van 
Houtte,  tinged  with  deep  carmine-rose,  but  in 
this  variety  it  is  even  more  pronounced.  The 
inner  petals,  instead  of  being 
lemon  yellow,  are  suffused  with 
delicate  flesh  pink  faintly  veined 
with  carmine.  In  the  expanded 
flower  the  petals  are  a  pretty  shade 
of  flesh  white  edged  with  carmine- 
rose,  the  remainder  being  a  light 
rich  yellow,  deepening  towards  the 
centre.  The  plant  is  of  fine  branch- 
ing growth  with  good  foliage.  It 
gives  every  appearance  of  being  a 
variety  of  the  highest  excellenoe. 
Arthdb  R.  Goodwin. 
The  Elms,  Kidderminster. 
(To  he  continued  ) 
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With  me  it  is  perpetual,  for  after  flowering  a 
little  behind  Carmine  Pillar,  it  was  at  the  end 
of  July  producing  buds  upon  laterals  of  fresh 
growth.  At  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  in 
July  my  plants  afforded  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
displays  that  I  have  ever  seen  produced  by  any 
newly-planted  climbing  Rose,  and  I  now  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  sterling  novelties  among 
the  large  number  of  single  varieties  distributed 
in  recent  years.  Picture  the  flowers  of  Carmine 
Pillar,  much  intensified  in  colour  and  magnified 
in  size,  and  you  will  get  a  good  idea  of  Morgenrot. 
The  buds  are  pointed,  and  an  intense  crimson 
opening  'into  sweet  -  scented,  large  ■  petalled, 
brilliant  light  crimson  flowers,  with  a  large 
white  centre  and  a  fine  boss  of  yellow  stamens. 
They  fade  to  light  carmine-crimson  just  before 
dropping,  but  this  is  not  an  ugly  shade  as  in 
some  Roses.  The  growth  is  very  strong — just 
what  is  wanted  for  a  6-foot  hedge — with  light 
green  thorny  wood  and  large  light  green  polished 
leaves.  Since  the  advent  of  Grii9s  an  Teplilz  we 
have  not  had  such  a  brilliantly  effective  garden 
plant,  and  I  cnmmend  it  to  all  rosarians  who  are 
in  search  of  a  Rose  of  a  really  telling  colour. 

AuGENSCHEiN. — This  is  a  new  climbing  hybrid 
multiflora  raised  by  Lambert  of  Trier  from 
Eophrosyne,  and  an  old  pale  canary  yellow  Tea 
Rose  named  Mme.  Ocker  Ferencz.  It  is  early 
yet  to  judge  of  its  behaviour  as  my  plant  is  small. 
Unlike  many  of  the  multifloras,  however,  it 
evidently  flowers  upon  small  plants,  and  mine 
has  produced  some  good  trusses  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  small,  prettily  shaped,  and  slightly 


actually  grow  downwards,  so  that  it  seems  as  if 
they  were  endeavouring  to  bury  themselves  in 
the  surrounding  soil.  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  insert  some  buds  upon  a  dwarf  standard  Brier, 
simply  because  its  colour — a  deep  ruddy  crimson — 
is  distinct  among  Tea-scented  Roses.  la  this 
respect  it  quite  surpasses  Souvenir  de  Th^r^ie 
Levet,  FraD9}is  Diibreuil,  andFrlquet,  and  gene- 
rally comes  darker  than  Frincesse  de  Sagan,  By 
the  way,  the  last-mentioned  Rose  should  not  be 
grown  in  full  sun  if  richly-tinted  flowers  are 
desired.  I  have  several  plants  in  half  shade,  and 
the  flowers  from  these  are  dark,  almost  black, 
velvety  crimson.  Ami  Steeher,  if  it  will  succeed 
as  a  standard,  may  be  worth  keeping,  as  it  has 
good  foliage,  small,  well-shaped,  very  fragrant 
flowers  of  splendid  colour. 

KoNiQiN  WiLHELMiNA. — A  new  Tea-scented 
Rose,  distributed  by  a  raiser  named  Verschuren, 
whose  whereabouts  is  unknown  to  me.  I  received 
it  from  Herr  Peter  Lambert  with  a  cordial 
recommendation  which  I  am  already  able  to 
endorse.  Briefly  described  it  is  a  Dr.  Grill  with 
the  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  colouring,  but  of  an 
even  richer  shade  than  the  latter.  The  bud  is  of 
fine  shape,  opening  into  a  large  orange  pink 
flower  in  which  every  petal  reflexes,  just  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  Cactus  Dihlia.  When  the 
Sower  is  fully  expanded  the  outer  petals  fade  to 
a  rich  silvery  pink.  In  growth  the  plant  seems  j 
to  be  a  counterpart  of  its  seed  parent.  Dr.  Grill, 
and  it  should  prove  a  grand  bedding  Rose,  quite  i 
distinct  from  all  other  Tea-scented  Roses.  One 
of  the  finest  noveltiei  of  the  year. 


ROSE  MRS.  .JOHN  LAING. 
Few,  if  any.  Hybrid  Perpetual 
varieties  surpass  the  subject  of 
this  note  for  the  decoration  of  the 
garden.  It  is  also  very  popular  as 
an  exhibition  variety,  and  under 
glass  it  is  grown  extensively  to 
supply  cut  flowers  for  the  market. 
The  rosy  pink  flowers  are  large, 
of  good  shape,  and  full  in  petal. 
It  has  a  delicious  fragrance.  The 
growth  is  vigorous,  and  it  does 
equally  well  as  a  bush  or  standard. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustra- 
tion, it  was  very  fine  at  Kewat  the 
beginning  of  July,  where  it  is 
grown  both  as  a  standard  and 
bush.  There  are  a  few  nice  flowers 
on  the  plants  at  the  present  time 
(the  2ad  inst. ).  In  autumn  plenty 
of  flowers  are  usually  to  be  found  on  the 
plants,  and  they  are  quite  equal  in  colour  to  those 
produced  earlier  in  the  year.  There  are  few 
varieties  whose  flowers  pass  through  a  shower  of 
rain  with  less  damage.  Raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Bennett  of  Shepperton,  it  was  exhibited 
by  him  at  the  National  Rose  Show  held  at  South 
Kensington  in  July,  1885,  when  it  received  the 
gold  medal  as  the  best  new  variety  of  the  year. 
Experts  at  the  time  predicted  a  great  future  for 
the  Rose.  It  is  a  seedling  from  the  variety 
Frar§ois  Michelon.  A.  N. 

HYBRID  TEA  ROSE  APOTHEKER 
G.  HOFER. 
It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that 
among  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  of  high  quality  recom- 
mended by  your  contributors  I  have  never  seen 
Apotheker  G.  Hofer  mentioned.  My  experience 
with  this  Rose  is  that  it  is  in  every  way  one  of 
the  best  (if  not  the  best)  Hybrid  Teas.  Its  health 
and  vigour  are  remarkable,  and  it  is  almost  the 
only  Hybrid  Tea  in  my  collection  that  was  quite 
uninjured  by  the  late  spring  frosts  of  this  season. 
The  plant  blooms  abundantly.  The  size  of  the 
flowers  is  enormous,  many  being  6  inches  in 
diameter,  the  colour  a  pinkish  cerise,  and  it 
does  not  fade ;  in  fact,  with  me  this  Rose  is 
absolutely  sun-proof,  and  for  lasting  quality  I  do 
not  know  any,  with  the  exception  of  Aotoine 
Rivoire,  that  can  compare  with  it.  I  can  strongly 
recommend  this  Rose.  Alfred  Bibd. 

The  Hermitage,  Whitchurch,  Hants. 
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PLATE   1305. 

MAY-FLOWERING    TULIPS. 

IT  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  increasing 
interest  which  is  being  shown  in  the 
culture  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  and 
as  they  become  better  known  we  feel 
sure  their  great  value  as  decorative 
garden  plants  will  be  more  highly 
appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  hardy  flowers. 
Their  culture  is  of  the  simplest,  and,  being 
so  perfectly  hardy,  are  therefore  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  herbaceous  borders  or  beds, 
and  for  naturalisation  in  grass. 

They  present  a  very  wide  and  charming 
range  of  colour,  comprising — with  many 
intermediate  shades — purple,  crimson,  scarlet, 
orange,  yellow,  rose-pink  down  to  the  purest 
white,  and  if  planted  in  bold  masses  of  dis- 
tinct varieties  vrill  brighten  our  gardens 
during  the  month  of  May  with  a  wealth  of 
bloom,  richer  and  brighter  and  more  varied 
in  colour  than  anything  else  in  its  season  can 
supply. 

in  the  accompanying  illustration  we  have 
figured  three  very  beautiful  varieties,  drawn 
from  flowers  grown  by  Messrs. 
Hogg  and  Kobertson,  Limited, 
of  Dublin,  at  their  now  well- 
known  bulb  farm  "  Holland 
in  Ireland,"  where  May- 
flowering  Tulips  are  one  of  the 
specialities. 

The  beautiful  golden  yellow 
of  Mrs.  James  Robertson  (a 
charming  new  variety  of  great 
merit),  the  rich  warm  orange- 
crimson  of  Gesneriana  auran- 
tiaca,  and  the  lovely  heliotrope 
and  yellow  of  Fairy  Qaeen  as 
seen  growing  side  by  side  pre- 
sent a  colour  combination  which 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
surpass.  As  the  autumn  is 
approaching,  and  therefore  the 
time  for  planting  the  bulbs,  we 
draw  attention  now  to  these 
beautiful  flowers. 


These  have  always  been  of  a  fresh  green 
with  me,  and  have  never  shown  any  other 
colouration. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not  flowered  with  me, 
either  in  my  former  garden  or  in  this,  so  that  I 
can  say  nothing  as  to  its  flower  value.  As  a 
purely  foliage  plant,  however,  it  is  certainly 
worth  growing.  It  appears  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  both  in  its  former  position  at  the  base  of 
a  rockery,  and  in  its  present  one  in  the  border. 
It  is  not  described  in  current  works  of  reference, 
but  we  learn  from  the  "  Index  Kewensis,"  that  it 
is  a  native  of  Servia.  Panoici  is  the  authority  for 
the  name. 

Sunnymead,  Dumfries.  S.  Arnott. 


weather  be  very  dry,  plenty  of  watering  is 
desirable  if  the  soil  is  light.  The  illustration 
depicts  them  growing  on  the  Range  Terrace  at 
Kew,  where  six  beds,  each  devoted  to  one  shade 
of  colour,  were  much  admired  during  June  and 
July.  A.  N. 

TIME  FOR  PLANTING  LILY  BULBS. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  plant  newly-purchased 
Lily  bulbs  direct  into  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
and  when  at  Gunnersbury  House  recently 
Mr.  Hudson  drew  my  attention  to  the  good 
results  attending  his  practice  by  which  bulbs 
never  failed  to  make  good  growth.  He  makes 
up  a  bed  of  ashes  solely  in  a  sheltered  position, 
and  plants  the  bulbs  in  this  bed  in  the  spring. 
The  temperature  of  the  ashes  is  invariably  higher 
than  that  of  the  open  ground.  In  this  ash  bed  the 
bulbs  make  good  growth,  and  when  well  rooted, 
the  growths  being  15  inches  to  IS  inches  in 
height,  they  are  carefully  lifted  and  planted  where 
wanted  to  grow.  I  saw  clumps  of  bulbs  that  had 
been  so  treated,  especially  varieties  of  auratum, 
two,  three,  and  four  years  planted,  and  all  making 
splendid  growth.  The  practice  specially  applies 
to  all  stem-rooting  Lilies.  A.  D. 

ERYNGIUM    SERBICUM. 
The   excellent  notes    upon  the  Eryngiums,   or 
Sea  Hollies,  by  Mr.  MaUett,  in  The  Garden  of    beautiful  blooma.     A  bed  of'lxias'  under  a  wall 


IRIS    TINGITANA. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  you  stating  how  easily 
this  flower  is  grown  in  full  sun  on  a  gravelly  sub- 
soil. Since  then  I  have  moved  to  a  colder 
district,  and  last  year  was  the  first  time  for  four 
years  that  I  had  any  flowers  of  tingitana,  so  it 
looks  as  if  it  wants  plenty  of  warmth  to  flower 
freely. 
Av^tralia  Leomaed  Bctcklakd. 


IXIAS    AND    SPARAXIS. 
Somerset  and  Dorset  may  be  added  to  South 
Devon    and  Cornwall   as  capable  of  producing 
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ANNUAL   LARKSPURS. 
A   NNUAL  Larkspurs,  varie- 
/\  ties     of     Delphinium 

/  %  Ajaois,  are  very  showy 
/  \  hardy  annuals.  This 
/  J^  remark  is  especially 
true  of  the  double 
dwarf  German  Rocket  (Hyacinth- 
flowered)  varieties.  The  seeds  are 
sold  in  separate  colours  or  mixed. 
As  there  are  upwards  of  a  dozen 
different  shades  of  colour,  growers 
can  select  the  particular  shades 
they  prefer.  Light  and  dark  blue,  brick  red, 
rose,  white,  and  lilac  are  the  most  distinct.  If 
the  soil  is  light  the  seeds  may  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower.  This  may  be  done  in  late 
autumn  or  spring ;  generally  plants  from  the 
former  sowing  give  the  better  results.  Where 
the  soil  is  heavy  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
boxes  and  the  seedlings  transferred  to  their 
flowering  quarters  in  April  or  early  in  May. 
Clumps  of  separate  colours  on  a  border  or  in 
separate  beds  are  very  effective.  The  plants 
grow  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height.  The  spikes 
are  densely  packed  with  flowers.     Shuu'.d  the 


A  BED   OF  ANNUAL   LARKSPURS  IN   THE  ROYAL   GARDENS,    KKW. 


June  30,  reminds  me  that  one  never  sees  any 
reference  to  another  hardy  species  quite  distinct 
in  its  general  appearance  from  the  others,  and 
likely  to  be  appreciated  by  all  who  prize  plants 
with  elegant  foliage.  This  is  E.  serbicum,  which 
I  have  had  in  my  garden  for  several  years.  If  I 
recollect  rightly  it  came  to  me  through  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin,  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  good 
things.  It  is  a  small-growing  plant,  never 
reaching  with  me  more  than  1  foot  or  18  inches 
in  height,  and  composed  of  thin  stems,  bearing 
very  finely-divided  leaves,  more  like  those  of 
some    of   the  grasses  than  of    the   Eryngiums. 


facing  west,  in  a  town  garden  belonging  to  D.\  G. 
Flower  of  Yeovil,  an  ardent  horticulturist,  so 
enchanted  me  with  its  beauty  two  years  ago 
that  I  at  once  procured  some  bulbs  for  my 
garden  just  over  the  Dorset  Border.  List  year 
the  result  was  good.  This  year  transplanted 
bulbs  in  a  border  facing  south,  and  protected 
by  the  house  from  north  winds,  are  now 
showiug  buds  ready  to  burst. 

Gordon  Wickham. 

Bradford  Ahbas,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

"T."   (Aylesburj)  writes:    "Ixias  are  quite 
hardy  here." 
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POTTING  EARLY-FLOWERING 
BULBS.— If  the  bulbs  have  to  be 
purchased,  Freeeias  should  be  obtained 
at  once  and  potted  immediately.  We 
place  twelve  bulbs  in  each  5  inch  pot 
because  we  want  the  pots  to  be  full 
of  growth  and  flowers.  A  little  extra  feeding 
when  the  Sowers  show  will  give  substance. 
Cover  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  deep.  Good 
loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts  with  a  tenth 
part  of  sand  will  make  a  suitable  compost  for  all 
bulbs  potted  at  this  season.  Old  manure  may  be 
used  instead  of  leaf-mould  if  it  is  more  con- 
venient. Pot  rather  firmly,  and  plunge  the  pots 
up  to  the  rims  outside  in  Cacoanut  fibre  or  ashes. 
Move  to  light  greenhouse  when  some  progress 
has  been  made.  Freesias  will  not  bear  much 
heat,  therefore  to  obtain  flowers  quickly  the  bulbs 
must  be  potted  early.  The  largest  bulbs  are  the 
best,  though  even  large  bulbs  may  sometimes 
disappoint  through  not  being  well  ripened.  Those 
who  grow  their  own  bulbs  give  them  a  good 
roasting  in  the  sunshine  when  the  growth  loses 
colour,  gradually  reducing  the  water.  In  all 
cases  of  home-grown  bulbs  they  are  sorted  and 
the  largest  potted  by  themselves  for  early 
flowering.  The  smaller  bulbs  will  give  useful 
flowers  for  cutting,  and  may  be  planted  some- 
what thickly  in  boxes  and  grown  on  shelves  in  a 
light  greenhouse  when  well  started  outside. 

Roman  Hyacinths  ought  to  be  potted  now  for 
early  flowering.  We  have  only  one  compost  for 
bulb-growing,  composed  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould, 
a  dash  of  old  manure,  and  some  sand,  all  the 
materials  to  be  fresh  and  sweet  by  previous 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  but  not  dust-dry, 
when  used,  the  loam  to  be  fibry,  and  the  leaf- 
mould  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve  to  remove 
fragments  of  wood  and  stones.  The  manure 
should  be  well  broken  up,  but  not  sifted,  and  the 
sand  coarse,  sharp,  and  free  from  earthy  matter. 
There  need  be  no  limit  to  the  size  of  pot,  as 
everything  depends  upon  the  use  made.  If 
flowers  are  wanted  for  cutting,  the  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  boxes  or  large  pots  ;  if  required  for 
filling  vases  or  bowls,  we  have  started  them  singly 
in  small  pots  and  transferred  them  to  the  bowls 
when  the  spikes  are  rising.  This  can  be  done 
without  check  ;  all  checks  are  harmful.  Sphag- 
num moss  and  Cocoanut  fibre  may  play  an 
important  part  in  filling  bowls  with  early- 
flowering  bulbs.  In  potting  bulbs,  do  not  ram 
the  soil  hard  in  the  bottom  beneath  the  bulbs. 
A  medium  course  is  best.  If  made  too  hard,  the 
roots  cannot  easily  penetrate  it  and  the  bulb  is 
thrust  out  of  the  soil  in  the  struggle  of  the  roots 
to  obtain  a  grasp  of  it ;  but  the  soil  should  be 
pressed  firmly  round  the  bulba  on  the  surface. 

Hyacinths. — In  potting,  these  should  be  left 
level  with  the  soil,  and,  if  possible,  plunged  out- 
side 6  inches  deep  in  Cocoanut  fibre,  though  when 
forcing  many  bulbs  I  have  obtained  good  results 
by  covering  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissi  with 
long  litter  somewhat  heavily,  by  which  a  great 
saving  of  labour  is  effected.  The  Dutch,  Roman, 
or  miniature  Italian  Hyacinths  under  similar 
treatment  come  in  immediately  after  the  French- 
grown  Romans,  and  are  very  useful  for  cutting, 
the  flowers  being  larger  and  longer  in  the  spikes. 

Early -flowering  Narcissi  should  be  potted  or 
boxed  now  for  early  flowering,  and  be  covered 
outside  with  litter.  The  double  variety  of  Van 
Sion  is  one  of  the  first  to  flower.  There  is  a 
single  variety  of  this  which  flowers  early,  and, 
though  rather  inferior,  anything  that  comes  in  first 
is  appreciated.     The  early-flowering  Pheasant's- 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

eye  (N.   ornatus)  if  potted  or  boxed  now  will 
flower  early  in  the  new  year.  — H. 

Gathering  Apples  and  Pears. — The  gathering 
of  Apples  and  Pears  at  the  right  time  is  a  very 
important  matter.  I  have  seen  whole  shelves 
laden  with  Apples,  which  were  greatly  shrivelled, 
even  after  being  gathered  only  a  few  weeks. 
Now,  this  is  wrong,  and  any  person  entrusted 
with  the  gathering  of  these  two  valuable  kinds 
of  fruit  ought  to  know  when  they  are  in  a  fit 
condition  for  storing.  Unsuitable,  badly-venti- 
lated rooms,  the  temperature  in  which  rises  and 
falls  considerably,  cause  the  fruits  stored  in  them 
to  shrivel  even  when  they  are  harvested  in  good 
condition.  But  when  gathered  too  early,  and 
then  subjected  to  such  bad  treatment,  the  speci- 
mens are  not  fit  for  table  use  or  for  market 
purposes,  and  for  exhibition  each  fruit  must  be 
perfectly  fresh  and  firm  if  prizes  are  to  be  gained. 
It  is  not  wise  to  gather  all  the  fruit  off  one  tree 
at  one  time,  unless  all  are  ready,  as  many  fruits 
set  later  than  others  on  the  same  tree.  A  good 
test  of  proper  maturity  for  harvesting  is  the 
raising  of  a  specimen  from  the  perpendicular  to 
the  horizontal  position  ;  if  it  readily  parts  from 
the  branch  when  the  horizontal  position  is  gained, 
the  fruit  is  fit  to  gather.     The  fruit  should  never 


HOW  TO  GATHER  PBABS. 

be  forcibly  pulled  away  from  the  tree.  In  the 
sketch  A  shows  a  Pear  suspended  naturally  from 
a  branch.  When  raised  from  C  to  D  the  Pear, 
B,  will  part  from  the  branch  if  it  is  ripe ;  the 
arrow  E  points  to  the  parting  of  the  stem. — Avon. 

Pruning  Roses. — It  may  seem  rather  inoppor- 
tune to  write  about  pruning  Roses,  but,  upon 
consideration,  it  is  more  seasonable  than  upon 
first  thoughts  one  would  think  to  be  the  case. 
It  is,  of  course,  an  all-important  matter  that  the 
shoots  of  Rose  bushes  and  climbers  should  be  well 
ripened,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
giving  them  free  and  full  exposure  to  sun  and 
air.  If  this  is  done  the  shoots  become  hard  and 
matured,  otherwise  they  are  quite  likely  to 
remain  soft,  green,  and  sappy.  In  order  to  allow 
the  shoots  full  exposure,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  they  must  not  be  crowded.  Daring  the 
summer  months  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a 
number  of  small  and  weaklj'  shoots  have  deve- 
loped on  one's  Rose  bushes  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  grown  and  flowered  well.  They  are 
useless,  and  more  than  useless,  for  they  are 
harmful  also,  in  that  they  obstruct  the  free 
ingress  of  light  and  air  to  the  plant.  Such  shoots 
should  be  cut  right  out  down  to  the  base ;  it  is 


no  use  to  cut  them  back.  If  the  bushes  are  care- 
fully examined,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  that 
there  are  also  other  shoots  that  might  well  be 
removed.  They  mav  cross  in  the  centre  of  the 
bush,  or  there  may  be  more  than  there  is  room 
for.  Such  growths  should  also  be  removed.  The 
aim  of  the  gardener  should  be  to  keep  the  centre 
of  the  Rose  bush  open,  to  cut  out  weakly  and 
crowded  shoots,  leaving  only  so  many  as  can 
properly  ripen  and  make  a  well-balanced  plant. 
It  is  far  better  to  have  half-a-dozen  good,  well- 
matured  shoots  on  a  Rose  bush  than  ten  or  twelve 
which  are  more  or  less  crowded,  and  consequently 
weak  and  not  properly  ripened.  Now  is  the  time 
to  do  this  thinning.  It  is  far  better  to  cut  the 
superfluous  shoots  away  now  than  to  allow  them 
to  crowd  the  others  and  cut  them  out  in  the 
spring.  It  is  even  more  important,  perhaps,  to 
see  that  the  shoots  of  climbing  Roses  are  attended 
to  in  this  respect,  for  as  the  long  growths  made 
this  year  are  expected  to  blossom  almost  their 
full  length  next  year,  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  be  well  ripened.  If  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
out  any  growths,  out  out  those  which  have 
flowered. 

Planting  Bulbs. — Wise  gardeners  always  plant 
their  bulbs  early.  Some  enthusiasts  put  in  most  of 
their  bulbs  in  July,  while,  curiously  enough,  most 
amateur  gardeners  postpone  their  planting  until 
November.  Far  better  results  are  obtained  by 
planting  now  than  by  deferring  the  work  until 
late  autumn.  You  will  be  rewarded  in  the 
spring  by  a  more  vigorous  plant  and  by  an 
earlier  and  a  better  blossoming.  When  one's 
bulbs  are  in  a  border  of  mixed  herbaceous  peren- 
nials it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  plant  early  without 
spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  latter.  An 
excellent  plan  to  adopt  when  bulbs  are  grown,  if 
it  can  possibly  be  carried  out,  is  to  keep  a  border 
apart  and  devote  it  to  the  cultivation  of  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  and  other  spring  plants  and  to 
annuals.  When  the  bulbs  are  over  the  seeds  of 
annuals  may  be  sown  among  them,  and  a  second 
and  equally  delightful  display  of  flowers  will  be 
had.  If  this  plan  is  carried  out  the  mixed  border 
proper  can  be  devoted  to  herbaceous  perennials, 
an  arrangement  that  will  give  far  more  satisfac- 
tion. Even  when  some  of  the  spring  flowers  are 
over,  such  for  instance  as  Arabis  and  Aubrietia, 
their  masses  of  cool  green  leafage  still  render 
them  ornamental  throughout  the  summer,  and 
serve  as  a  foil  to  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
showy  annuals.  As  the  seedlings  of  the  annuals 
develop,  so  the  leaves  of  the  bulbous  plants  die 
away,  and  by  the  time  the  former  are  in  bloom 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  latter  to  be  seen.  When 
the  annuals  have  finished  flowering,  which  will 
be  by  about  the  end  of  August,  they  are  simply 
pulled  up  and  thrown  away,  and  the  bulbs  can 
be  attended  to,  lifting  and  replanting  those  that 
require  it,  and  putting  in  fresh  bulbs  where 
necessary. 

Sowing  Annuals  in  the  Autumn. — The  usual 
practice  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  annual  flowers  in 
the  spring ;  it  is,  however,  preferable  to  sow 
some,  at  any  rate,  in  the  autumn  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  plants 
are  far  more  vigorous  from  the  autumn  than 
from  the  spring  sowing,  and  yield  a  fine  and 
earlier  harvest  of  flowers,  and  their  season  of 
blooming  is  extended.  Secondly,  instead  of 
having  the  ground  bare  during  the  dreary  winter 
months,  the  annuals  give  some  life  to  the  border, 
and  add  an  interest  to  the  garden  in  winter  that 
otherwise  would  be  at  rest.  If  the  seeds  are 
sown  now  the  plants  will  become  well  estab- 
lished before  the  winter  sets  in ;  they  will  not 
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make  much  progress  during  the  winter  months, 
of  course,  but  with  the  return  of  brighter  and 
warmer  weather  they  will  start  into  growth 
vigorously,  and  quickly  develop  into  good  plants 
twice  the  size  of  those  obtained  from  spring 
sowing.  By  the  time  the  latter  are  half  grown, 
the  autumn-sown  plants  will  be  in  flower,  and 
they  will  hardly  be  over  before  then.  Needless 
to  say  it  is  all  important  to  thin  the  plants  out 
well,  more  important  than  ever,  in  fact,  for 
naturally  with  a  longer  season  of  growth  they 
will  make  much  larger  plants,  and  therefore  need 
more  space.  Same  of  the  more  popular  annuals 
which  may  profitably  be  sown  in  the  autumn  are 
Candytuft,  Larkspur,  CoUinsia  bicolor,  Nigella 
(Love-in-a-Mist),  Clarkia,  Sweet  Peas,  Godetia, 
and  annual  Chrysanthemums. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

The  Maiden's  Wreath  (Francoa  ramosa). — A 
very  pretty  greenhouse  plant,  the  flowers  white 
and  in  long,  slender  spikes,  but  in  the  kind 
called  F.  appendiculata  they  are  reddish.  Both 
are  very  easily  grown  in  any  ordinary  potting  soil, 
such  as  would  be  used  for  a  Geranium  or  Fuchsia. 

The  Freesia. — It  is  a  pity  that  this  sweet- 
smelling  flower  is  not  more  grown,  not  only  by 
amateurs  in  general,  but  by  the  beginner.  F. 
refracta  alba  is  the  commonest,  the  flowers  being 
white  with  a  yellowish  blotch.  Immense  numbers 
of  Freesia  bulbs  are  sent  to  this  country  every 
year  from  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  South  of 
France.  They  usually  reach  here  during  August, 
and  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  possible  after 
that  date.  Eight  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot  are 
effective  when  in  flower,  or,  if  larger  masses  are 
desired,  twelve  may  be  put  in  a  6-inch  pot.  A 
suitable  soil  is  composed  of  two-thirds  loam,  one- 
third  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  sharp  silver  sand. 
The  bulbs  in  potting  should  be  put  at  such  a 
depth  that  they  are  covered  with  almost  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil.  Then,  if  possible, 
place  them  in  a  frame  with  plenty  of  air,  this 
amount  of  protection  being  necessary  only  to 
keep  off  rains.  Keep  the  soil  slightly  moist  when 
the  plants  make  their  appearance,  after  which 
increase  it,  but  avoid  an  excess  at  all  times.  As 
autumn  advances,  take  the  plants  to  the  green- 
house, and  choose  as  light  and  airy  a  position  as 
possible.  After  the  flowering  time  is  over,  water 
them  regularly  until  the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
decay,  when  gradually  withhold  water,  and 
place  the  pots  on  a  shelf  to  ripen  the  bulbs  well. 
They  must  then  be  kept  quite  dry,  and  in  August 
■hake  free  from  the  old  soil  and  repot  as  directed 
for  imported  bulbs. 

Cherry  Pie  or  Heliotrope. — The  fragrance  of 
this  flower  is  well  known.  It  is  a  general 
favourite  both  in  the  greenhouse  and  out  of 
doors.  It  requires  much  the  same  attention  as 
the  Fuchsia,  except  that  it  must  be  kept  some- 
what warmer  during  the  winter  months,  otherwise 
the  leaves  are  apt  to  be  attacked  with  mildew, 
which  causes  many  sf  them  to  shrivel.  The  best 
varieties  are  :  President  Garfield,  mauve-purple  ; 
Priapo,  blue  with  a  white  eye ;  Roi  des  Noirs, 
maroon-purple  ;  and  White  Lady,  nearly  white. 

The  Fuchsia. — One  of  the  first  greenhouse 
plants  to  be  grown  by  the  beginner.  The  plant 
is  very  easily  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  young 
growing  shoots  taken  in  spring,  and  dibbled  into 
pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  close  propagat- 
ing case  in  gentle  heat.  The  warmest  part  of 
the  greenhouse  will  do  if  there  is  no  other. 
When  rooted,  bring  them  to  stand  the  ordinary 
atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  pot  off  singly  into  small  pots.  Use  a 
soil  made  up  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf-mould 
and  half  a  part  of  silver  sand.  Shift  these  small 
plants  when  ready  into  larger  pots,  and  prick  out 
the  young  growing  tops  occasionally  to  induce 
a  bushy  growth.  For  this  second  potting  some 
loam  and  a  little  well-decayed  cow  manure  may 


be  added  to  the  soil.  They  will  grow  and  flower 
well  in  the  greenhouse  during  summer,  and  enjoy 
a  moderate  amount  of  shade  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  In  the  winter  the  leaves  fall, 
when  the  soil  may  he  kept  almost  dry,  but  not 
parched  up.  Fuchsias  may  be  stored  anywhere 
safe  from  frost,  but  directly  signs  of  growth 
appear,  remove  them  to  a  light  position  on  the 
stage  of  the  greenhouse. 

Thf  Best  Fuchsias.— S'mgle  dark  :  Abel  Kader, 
Abundance,  Champion,  Charming,  Elegance, 
Gertrude  Pearson,  Lord  Byron,  President,  Royal 
Purple,  Scarcity,  Valiant,  and  Wave  of  Life. 
Single  light  :  Beauty  of  Trowbridge,  Lady 
Hesterbury,  Lustre,  Lady  Doreen  Long,  Minnie 
Banks,  Rose  of  Castile  Improved,  and  Princess 
May.  Single,  white  corolla :  De  Goncourt, 
Delight,  Fleur  de  Neige,  and  Tournefort. 
Single,  orange-tinted  corolla:  EarlofBeaoonsfield, 
Mrs.  Rundell,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Swanley 
Yellow.  Single  self  white  flower :  Countess 
of  Aberdeen.  Double  dark :  A.  de  Neuville, 
Avalanche,  Champion  of  the  World,  Comte 
Leo  Tolstoi,  Doris,  La  France,  M.  Alphand, 
Marvellous,  and  Phenomenal.  Double  white 
corolla:  Ballet  Girl,  Duo  d'Aumale,  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  Frau  Emma  Topfer,  Mme.  Jules 
Chretien,  and  Mme.  Girnot. 


BOOKS. 


The  Book  of  Market  Gapdeningr.* 

Intensive  cultivation  of  the  land  becomes  of  more 
importance  every  year  as  the  population  increases, 
and  ordinary  field  or  farm  practice  is  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The 
demand  for  information  advances  in  similar  pro- 
portion, as  many  agriculturists  or  horticulturists 
seek  to  extend  their  enterprises  in  more  profitable 
directions,  and  to  augment  the  returns  from  the 
land  in  their  occupation.  It  is  mainly,  however, 
in  beginning  a  new  form  of  employment  that 
mistakes  are  made,  and  guidance  at  this  time  is 
greatly  needed  upon  numerous  matters,  including 
the  methods  most  likely  to  yield  satisfactory 
results.  Market  gardening  is  so  distinct  as  a 
business,  and  involves  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
so  many  details,  that  some  of  the  most  experienced 
cultivators  find  themselves  at  a  loss  when 
launching  out  in  commercial  undertakings. 
Thorough  consideration  of  the  essentials  at 
starting,  and  a  due  recognition  of  the  value  of 
systematic  organisation,  yield  substantial 
assistance  which  any  observant  thoughtful  man 
should  be  able  to  modify  and  adapt  to  his  own 
special  circnmstanees. 

To  supply  such  aid  is  evidently  the  object  of 
the  book  under  notice,  which  merits  the  close 
attention  of  landowners  and  cultivators  of  all 
classes,  as  Mr.  Castle,  the  author,  knows  his 
subject  thoroughly.  The  work  is  essentially  a 
practical  guide  for  all  concerned  in  improving  the 
productive  powers  of  land,  and  while  calculated 
to  help  the  extension  of  a  great  industry,  it  will 
serve  to  keep  the  advance  within  the  limits 
dictated  by  experience,  thus  reducing  the  pro- 
portion of  failures  due  to  ill-advised  or  badly- 
organised  schemes.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface 
' '  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the 
directions  in  which  cultivators  can  help  their 
own  progress  with  advantage,  and  to  show  the 
methods  adopted  by  growers  who  have  made 
commercial  gardeninga  highly  successful  business. 
The  author's  only  object  has  been  to  set  out  in 
plain  language  the  results  of  thirty  years' practical 
experience  and  close  study  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  on  the  Continent." 

The  book  comprises  170  pages,  and  the  subject 
is  treated  in  ten  sections,  as  follow  :  The  Selection 
of  Land ;  Labour  Questions  and  Difficulties ; 
Crops,  Methods,  and  Management ;  Important 
Details    in    Commercial  Gardening ;    Preparing 
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Produce  for  Sale ;  Grading  for  Profit ;  Methods 
of  Packing  ;  The  Distribution  of  Produce ;  The 
Conveyance  of  Produce ;  and  Subjects  Worth 
Attention.  Under  each  head  numerous  details 
of  interest  and  importance  are  dealt  with ;  for 
example,  the  third  section  includes  a  discussion 
of  specialisation,  vegetables,  hardy  fruits,  plants 
and  flowers,  arrangement  of  crops,  economy  in 
production,  the  use  of  fertilisers,  insects  and 
diseases,  cultivation  under  glass,  and  cultural 
essentials.  In  the  fourth  division  also  considera- 
tioij  is  given  to  the  selection  of  kinds  and 
varieties,  variety  trials,  earliness,  productiveness, 
constitution  and  duration,  and  appearance  and 
quality. 

Grading  and  packing  are  deservedly  treated  at 
some  length,  and  Mr.  Castle  has  previously 
given  useful  information  on  these  important 
subjects  in  the  essay  which  won  the  Fruiterers' 
Company's  prize  and  gold  medal  a  year  or  two 
since,  also  in  a  treatise  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  and  which 
was  subsequently  issued  as  one  of  the  Board's 
valuable  series  of  leaflets.  Too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  the  grading  and  packing  of 
produce  for  market,  as  the  interests  of  both 
grower  and  consumer  are  intimately  concerned. 

The  difficulties  attending  distribution  of  garden 
produce  are  fully  discussed  and  possible  improve- 
ments suggested,  while  in  connexion  with  the 
conveyance  of  crops  by  road  the  use  of  motors 
and  tractors  is  described  and  illustrated.  The 
scope  of  the  work  can  be  judged  by  the  indica- 
tions given  here,  and  it  only  remains  to  add 
that  the  book  is  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound,  including  several  illustrations,  mostly 
reproductions  from  photographs. 


GARDENING   OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

WATERING  is,  during  this  month, 
one  of  the  principal  items  of 
work  in  the  flower  garden. 
The  autumnal  display  of  flowers 
depends  very  largely  upon  the 
treatment  the  plants  receive 
during  this  month.  Helianthus,  Heleniums, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Kniphofias,  Phloxes,  Rud- 
beckias,  Anemone  japonica,  Pyrethrum  uligino- 
sum,  Montbretias,  Chrysanthemums,  Silvias, 
and  Lobelia  cardinalis  are  some  of  the  plants 
that  must  be  well  supplied  with  water,  as  they 
are  indispensable  flowers  for  the  herbaceous 
border  in  autumn. 

Pkopagatino  Hebbackous  Plants — Many 
plants  are  now  going  out  of  flower.  This  is  the 
best  time  to  divide  any  that  show  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion. A  nursery  bed  assigned  to  them  in  the 
kitchen  garden  would  minimise  labour,  as  by 
having  them  all  together  the  frequent  waterings 
they  will  require  can  be  more  expeditiously 
done.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  finding  room  for 
a  nursery  bed,  make  use  of  the  three  year  old 
Strawberry  bed,  trenching  from  time  to  time 
just  what  is  required  as  the  various  plants  are 
ready  for  division.  They  take  hold  of  the  fresh 
soil  at  once,  and  from  October  to  the  following 
March,  as  weather  and  opportunity  permit,  they 
are  transplanted  to  the  various  positions  assigned 
to  them  on  the  borders.  The  nursery  bed  being 
cleared,  it  is  then  generally  used  for  an  Oaion 
crop. 

EREJinRi. — These  noble  plants  are  worthy  of  a 
little  extra  care  required  to  cultivate  them  suc- 
cessfully. The  mixed  hardy  flower  border  is  not 
a  suitable  place  for  them.  A  site  should  be 
chosen,  sheltered  from  north  and  east  by  an 
evergreen  fence  or  a  group  of  shrubs,  but  open 
to  the  south.  It  is  essential  that  the  crowns 
should  receive  all  the  sunshine  possible  during 
the  ripening  period  previous  to  going  to  rest. 
From  now  to  the  middle  of  September  is  the  best 
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time  to  plant  Eremuri.  They  thrive  splendidly 
in  deep,  rich  sandy  loam.  Where  the  soil  is  not 
of  this  nature,  beds  should  be  specially  pre- 
pared for  them  by  digging  out  the  soil  2J  feet 
in  depth.  This  is  sufficient,  as  they  are  surface- 
rooting  plants.  Perfect  drainage  is  essential  and 
must  be  secured.  A  compost  consisting  of  light, 
fibrous  loam,  well-decajed  old  hot-bad  manure, 
and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  with  the 
addition  of  some  sharp  sand  and  a  little  wood 
ashes,  suits  them  admirably.  Experiences  dififer  ; 
some  recommend  never  disturbing  them  when 
once  established.  I  lift  my  plants  every  two  or 
three  years  according  to  the  growth  they  have 
made. 

A  strong,  single  crown  pushes  up  a  flower- 
spike  from  its  centre.  Two  new  crowns  are 
thus  formed.  These  will  flower  the  next  year  in 
like  manner.  Four  flowering  crowns  are  pro- 
duced in  two  year?  ;  it  is  then  best  to  lift  th- 
plants.  This  requires  considerable  care,  as  ths 
roots  are  extremely  brittle  and  liable  to  injury. 
Commence  by  digging  a  trench  some  distance 
from  the  plants.  Most  of  the  roots  will  be  found 
within  1  foot  of  the  turface.  Clear  away  all  tf.e 
soil  from  underneath  with  a  fork.  Although 
the  roots  will  probably  be  found  to  extend  from 
3  feet  to  4  feel  from  the  centre  of  the  plant, 
these  may  all  be  shortened  to  within  18  inches 
of  the  crown.  This  will  not  hurt  the  plants. 
Tne  embryo  spike  is  already  formed  in  the 
crown,  and  sufficient  nutriment  to  support  ii 
will  be  left  iu  the  old  roots.  Simultaneously 
wiih  the  pushing  of  fresh  leaves,  new  roots  are 
formed  to  support  them,  building  up  crowns  for 
the  next  flowering.  The  new  bed  being  pre- 
viously got  ready  by  filling  in  the  prepared 
compost  to  within  1  foot  of  the  required  level, 
small  mounds  are  then  made,  each  with  about  a 
bushel  of  the  compost  plaotd  about  4  feet  apart 
to  receive  the  plants.  The  bed  is  then  filled  in 
to  the  required  level.  When  all  is  finished  the 
crowns  are  about  2  inches  under  the  surface. 
The  kinds  grown  here,  which  I  can  recommend, 
are  Robustus,  Elwesianus,  Himalaicus,  Olgse, 
and  Buneei.  G  D.  Davison. 

We--twick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


OECHIDS. 

L^LIA     ANCEPS     AND     ITS     VARIETIES     are     now 

producing  new  growth,  and  require  special 
attention  in  order  to  ensure  ihe  production  of 
their  flower-scapes.  The  white  varieties,  such  as 
L.  a.  sanderiana,  L,  a.  Stella,  L.  a  WiUiamsii, 
&o.,  are  shy-flowering,  and  unless  suitable  condi- 
tions can  be  provided  for  them  they  seldom 
bloom.  The  growths  of  these  white  varieties, 
which  are  produced  early  in  the  summer,  seldom 
produce  flower-scapes,  so  the  main  object  to  bear 
in  mind  should  be  to  keep  ihe  plants  at  rest  as 
late  in  the  summer  as  possible.  Plants  which 
are  producing  their  growths  at  the  present  time 
should  flower,  providing  they  are  well  rooted  and 
grown  under  favourable  conditions.  They  require 
a  position  near  the  roof-glass  in  a  house  where  a 
temperature  of  about  65"  to  70"  is  maintained. 
Ventilation  should  be  given  freely  when  the 
conditions  outside  are  favourable.  They  should 
be  examined  every  morning,  and  any  requiring 
it  should  be  well  watered,  and  when  the  weather 
is  fine  they  may  be  given  a  good  syringing  over- 
bead.  Just  a  thin  shading  should  be  placed  over 
them  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  morning. 
This  should  be  removed  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  plants 
well  damped  and  all  the  ventilators  closed.  They 
should  then  be  syringed  overhead  again,  so  that 
the  conditions  in  the  house  will  be  very  hot  and 
humid  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  The  venti- 
lators should  be  opened  again  during  the  evening 
and  left  open  all  night ;  to  what  extent  depends 
entirely  upon  the  weather. 

Hybrid  Calanthes. — Calanthe  Veitchi,  C. 
Regneri,  C.  vestita,  and  their  hybrids  are  now 
growing  vigorously,  and  many  are  beginning  to 
develop    their    pseudo  -  bulbs.      They    require 


abundance  of  water  at  the  root  now,  and  may  be 
watered  once  a  week  with  liquid  cow  manure 
diluted  with  tepid  rain  water.  They  should  be 
given  as  much  room  as  will  allow  the  air  to  circu 
late  freely  between  them.  If  the  plants  are 
staged  thickly  together  a  few  may  be  suspended 
from  the  roof,  and  thus  allow  the  others  to  be 
thinned  out.  The  leaves  may  be  sponged 
occasionally  with  weak  insecticide,  as  their 
under  surface  is  often  attacked  by  red  spider. 

In  the  Warm  House  all  the  Vandas,  Aerides, 
and  Saccolabiums  are  rooting  freely,  and  should 
be  given  a  copious  supply  of  water  at  the  root. 
The  new  aerial  roots  should  be  trained  into  the 
compost  wherever  it  is  possible.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere well  charged  with  moisture  in  all  the 
Orchid  houses  for  the  next  two  months,  and  keep 
the  plants  free  from  insect  pests  by  sponging  the 
leaves  with  insectide  and  fumigating  the  houses 
occasionally  with  XL  All  Compound. 

W.  H  Page. 
Chardwar  Oardens,  Bourtonon  the-  Water,  Olos. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Summer  Pruning. — The  continuation  of  summer 
pruning  will  still  engage  the  attention  of  the 
fruit  grower.  Many  of  the  trees  that  were 
stopped  some  few  weeks  ago  in  the  earlier 
districts  have  pushed  forward  a  quantity  of 
secondary  growths  which  should  be  stopped. 
The  removal  of  all  superfluous  growths  will 
assist  greatly  the  final  swelling  and  the  colour- 
ing of  the  fruit.  Remove  any  gross  growing 
shoots,  also  others  if  they  are  too  thickly  set 
together,  and  shorten  all  the  remaining  laterals 
to  five  or  six  leaves.  Short  sturdy  growths  of 
from  4  inches  to  6  inches  long  usually  produce 
a  fruit  bud  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoot ; 
these  should  be  carefully  left,  especially  on  those 
varieties  which  produce  their  fruit  principally 
from  the  point  of  the  preceding  year's  growth. 
Such  trees  require  the  removal  of  the  old  fruit- 
ing wood  and  the  weakly  growths  after  the  fruit 
has  been  gathered,  but  no  stopping  should  be 
done.  In  the  case  of  young  trees  trained  as 
pyramids  or  bushes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  few  new  growths  for  forming  additional 
branches.  A  great  difference  may  be  seen  in 
the  habit  of  difiterent  varieties,  and  there  can 
be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  laid  down  as  to  the 
exact  distance  that  should  be  allowed  between 
the  branches.  As  a  general  rule,  which  may  be 
modified  however  in  cases  of  extra  weak  or 
unusually  strong  growing  varieties,  when  the 
main  branches  exceed  2  feet  from  one  another, 
a  young  shoot  should  be  selected  in  a  suitable 
place  for  forming  an  additional  branch. 

Standard-trained  Apples  and  Pears  require 
similar  treatment  in  the  matter  of  providing 
additional  branches  as  the  .  head  of  the  tree 
develops,  stopping  all  the  laterals  at  the  fifth  or 
sixth  leaf  for  forming  fruit  spurs,  and  leaving  all 
leading  shoots,  except  a  few  of  the  very  strongest, 
their  full  length  to  be  treated  during  the  winter 
pruning. 

Early  Pears.— Several  varieties  of  Pears 
ripen  this  month,  and  these  should  be  gathered 
before  they  are  fully  ripe.  Small  gatherings 
should  be  made  frequently,  gathering  in  each 
case  the  finest  fruits.  The  remaining  fruit  will 
continue  to  grow,  and  it  gathered  at  intervals  of 
about  a  week  will  keep  up  the  supply  for  a 
considerable  reason. 

Protection  from  Birds. — Provision  should  be 
made  for  having  all  the  trees,  especially  those 
growing  on  walls,  protected  by  nets  as  early  as 
possible.  In  some  gardens,  unless  they  are  pro- 
tected, the  greater  proportion  of  the  crop  will 
be  rendered  useless  by  being  damaged  by  the 
birds,  and  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  it 
may  be  wise  policy  to  net  bush  and  pyramid 
trees  as  well  before  the  work  of  destruction  is 
commenced. 

Early  Kitchen  Apples,  if  the  crop  is  heavy, 
may  be  reduced  in  number  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  for  cooking,  which  will  enable  those 


left  on  the  trees  to  improve  in  size.  Old-estab- 
lished trees  in  orchards,  which  are  carrying  good 
average  crops,  would  be  much  benefited  if  given 
a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  or,  if  the 
weather  proves  showery,  a  light  dressing  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  potash  in 
equal  parts  may  be  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  above  their  roots. 

Sweet  Cherries,  early  Peaches,  and  Nec- 
tarines, or  other  early  cropi  that  have  finished 
fruiting,  should  have  the  foliage  thoroughly 
washed  with  an  insecticide  to  rid  them  of  insect 
pests.  The  foliage  being  now  matured  and  firm 
in  texture  will  not  sufTer  readily  from  a  strong 
application  of  insecticide. 

Qlamis.  Thomas  R.  Wilson. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Onions. — The  sowing  of  Oaions  for  transplanting 
in  the  spring  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
and  should  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  advised 
for  the  spring  sowing ;  quite  as  much  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground. 
The  time  of  sowing  is  important,  and  the  most 
suitable  time  can  best  be  judged  by  local 
experience,  as  the  Oaions  should  be  forward 
enough  before  winter  to  be  useful,  but  not  so 
forward  as  to  be  in  danger  of  injury  from  severe 
frost.  The  quantity  sown  must  of  course  depend 
on  the  demand,  but  in  districts  where  spring-sown 
Onions  do  not  usually  ripen  well  on  account  of 
the  wet  autumn,  a  large  sowing  should  be  made, 
as  the  transplanted  Onions  ripen  during  the  b'>st 
part  of  the  year.  The  Tripoli  varieties  are  the 
most  suitable  for  autumn  sowing,  though  White 
Spanish  and  other  varieties  are  sometimes  grown 
with  success.  Oaions  of  last  jeai's  autumn 
sowing  should  now  be  quite  ripe  ;  store  them  in  a 
cool  airy  place.  Handle  with  care,  for  bruised 
Onions  do  not  keep  well.  Encourage  the  main 
crop  to  make  as  much  growth  as  possible,  giving 
plentiful  supplies  of  water  should  the  weather 
be  dry.  To  big  <  Inions,  grown  for  special 
purposes,  give  regularly  a  little  stimulant  such 
as  a  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  Clay's 
Fertilizer,  and  water  it  in. 

Turnips — Thin  to  8  inches  or  9  inches  Red 
Globe  Turnips  that  are  being  grown  for  winter  use, 
and  encourage  them  to  make  as  much  growth  as 
possible.  The  sowing  of  yellow  Turnips  should 
now  be  made.  The  yellow  varieties  are  not 
generally  used  in  the  kitchen,  but  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  and  the 
tops  used  as  a  green  vegetable  in  the  spring-time. 
Sow  in  rows  1  foot  apart  and  thin  to  6  inches 
when  large  enough  to  handle.  Orange  Jelly  or 
Golden  Ball  is  a  suitable  variety  for  this  sowing, 
so  also  is  All  the  Year  Round. 

Peas — Late  varieties  of  Peas  should  now  be 
making  good  growth.  Give  abundant  supplies 
of  water,  with  occasional  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  water.  See  that  the  sticks  are  giving 
the  necessary  support  to  the  haulm.  If  weak 
places  are  noticed  a  few  additional  sticks  must 
be  added  to  withstand  the  strong  winds  gene- 
rally so  prevalent  in  early  autumn.  Should 
mildew  make  its  appearance,  steps  should  be 
taken  at  once  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Frequently  dusting  with  dry  sulphur  is  a  good 
remedy,  but  good  cultivation  and  keeping  the 
roots  cool  and  well  supplied  with  water  is  the 
best  preventive. 

Parsley. — Parsley  plants  for  standing  the 
winter  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  too  long  before 
being  thinned  to  a  distance  of  5  inches  or  6  inches. 
The  thinnings  may  be  pricked  out  in  a  nicely 
prepared  piece  of  ground  in  a  sheltered  position 
or  into  a  cold  pit  where  protection  can  be  given 
in  the  case  of  a  severe  winter.  In  dry  situations 
keep  Parsley  well  supplied  with  water.  Parsley 
that  has  stood  some  time  will  become  coarse,  and 
should  be  cut  over  to  encourage  fresh  growth. 

Spinach. — Make  another  sowing  of  Prickly 
Spinach  for  winter  work.  Sow  also  some  rows 
of  Spinach  Beet,  which  is  a  useful  substitute  in 
hard  weather  if    the   supply   of    the    ordinary 
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Spinach  should  rua  short.  A  little  more  space 
should  be  allowed  between  the  rows  of  the 
Spinach  Beet  than  is  allowed  for  the  Prickly. 
Thin  previous  sowings  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
can  be  handled  easily.  J.  Jaques. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford. 


THE   EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anjrthing  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

CaTTLEYA     GASKBLLIiNA     SCAMPSTON     HaLL 

Varieties. 
From  The  Gardens,  Scampston  Hall,  Killing- 
ton,  Yorks,  Mr.  F.  0.  Puddle  sends  a  flower  of  a 
form  of  Cattleya  gaskelliana  bearing  the  above 
name.  It  is  a  bloom  of  good  form  and  delicate 
colouring.  Sepals  and  petals  are  whitish,  the 
lip  is  chiefly  purple  with  a  broad  margin  of  white, 
and  the  throat  is  golden-yellow. 


Lobelia  tbnuiok. 
From  The  Gardens,  Cottingham  House,  Cot 
tingham,  Yorks,  Mr.  Henry  Brolherston  sends 
flowering  shoots  of  a  pretty  pink  variety  of 
Lobelia  tenuior.  If  the  colour  of  the  blooms 
sent  can  be  kept  constant  it  should  be  worth 
keeping.  Mr.  Brotherston  writes :  "  I  have 
about  fifty  plants  of  the  blue  tenuior,  and  finding 
a  pink  one  among  them  I  was  most  careful  in 
saving  it,  and  it  is  now  a  fine  plant  covered  in 
bloom.  As  you  may  know  the  blue  one  closes  at 
night.  I  have  carefully  watched  this  pink  one 
and  find  that  it  does  not  close  its  petals  during 
the  night."  

ESGLISH-GBOWN   DaRWIN   TuLIP  BuLBS. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell 
Nurseries,  Lowdham,  Notts,  send  splendid 
samples  of  home-grown  bulbs  of  Darwin  Tulips. 
We  have  always  contended  that  more  bulb  grow- 
ing should  be  undertaken  in  these  isles  than  is 
at  present  the  case.  Those  sent  are  "  to  show 
that  our  English  soil  will  produce  as  good  bulbs 
as  any  Dutch  soil ;  in  fact,  we  never  buy  any  so 
fine  from  any  other  source." 

SwHET  Pba  Salopian. 
Mr.  E,   Boyle,  The  Gardens,  Dunham  Lawn, 
Bowdon,  sends  a  stem  with  six  flowers  on  it  of 
the  variety  Salopian.     We  noticed  recently  a 
stem  of  the  variety  America  with  five  blooms. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  August  contains 
portraits  of 

Ehodostachys  Pitcaimeoides. — Nitive  of  Chili. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  Bromeliad, 
which  flowered  for  the  first  time  In  November 
last  in  the  collection  of  Major  W.  L.  Harvey  at 
Tredarvah,  near  Penzance. 

BulbophyUum  Ericssoni  — Native  of  Malay 
Archipelago.  This  is  an  ugly  Orchid  with  green- 
brown  spotted  flowers ;  it  is  merely  of  botanical 
interest. 

Boronia  fastigiata.  —  Native  of  Western 
Australia.  This  is  a  very  pretty  greenhouse 
plant,  with  bi;ncbes  of  pink  powers, 


Codonopsis  Tangahen.  — Native  of  China.  This 
is  a  curious  campanulaceous  trailer,  with  round 
pale  greenish  yellow  flowers  of  little  beauty. 
The  plant  is  interesting  mainly  from  its  roots 
yielding  a  drug  in  common  use  among  the  Chineee 
and  known  as  the  Bastard  Ginseng. 

Hedysarum  multijugum  var.  apiculatum. — 
Native  of  Central  Asia.  This  is  a  very  bright 
and  beautiful  shrub,  producing  in  great  profusion 
long  racemes  of  deep  rose-coloured  Pea-shaped 
flowers.  It  is  an  immense  improvement  on  the 
type  form,  whose  flowers  are  smaller  and  duller  in 
colour.  It  is  quite  hardy  at  Kew,  and  flowers 
during  June  and  July. 

The  Revue  Horticole  for  the  1st  inst.  figures 

Aristolochia  ornithocephala  (or  the  Bird- 
headed)  — This  is  a  curious  plant,  with  large 
flowers  of  no  beauty  and  merely  of  botanical 
interest. 

The  Revue  de  I' horticulture  Beige  for  August 
figures  the  beautiful  and  well-known  Iris  Lorteti, 
of  which  no  description  is  necessarv. 

W.  E    GUMBLBTON. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansnreps.— TAe  Bditor  intends 
to  make  Tes  Gabden  helpfiil  to  all  readers  uho  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  0/ gardening  may  be, 
and  vrith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions shouM  be  clearly  emd  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  KDrrOB  of  The 
OABDBH,  «0,  Tavistock  Street,  Covmt  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Fcblibhbb.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Plants  for  Hot,  Light  Soil  {Sunbaked). — An 
extremely  difficult  matter  to  advise  upon,  as, 
judging  by  your  letter,  very  few  plants  are  likely 
to  thrive,  and  then  the  subject  is  still  further 
complicated  by  omitting  all  that  bloom  during 
the  most  floriferous  months  of  the  year.  The 
following  might  suit — Of  herbaceous  plants : 
Achillea  Millefolium  rubrum,  A.  The  Pearl, 
Anemone  japonica,  Belladonna  Lilies,  Eryngium 
olivierianum,  Galega  officinalis,  Hemerocallis 
flava,  H,  middendorfiana.  Iris  germanica  in  great 
variety,  Megaseas  of  sorts,  Saxifragas,  and 
Sadums.  Of  shrubs  :  Cistus  of  difi'arent  kinds, 
Colutea  arborescens,  Cytisus  albus,  C.  piaeoox, 
C.  scoparius  in  variety.  Genista  hispanica,  G. 
tinctoria  flore-pleno,  Helianthemums,  Spartium 
junoeum,  Ulex  europsei  flore  -  pleno  (double 
Furze),  Yucca  glorioaa,  and  Y.  recurva.  Of 
wall  plants  there  are  :  Clematis,  early  flowering, 
Forsythia  suspensa,  Ivies  of  different  kinds, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  J.  wallichianum,  Passi- 
flora  caerulea,  and  P  Contance  Elliott. 

Madonna  Lilt  Diseased  [Miss  Lindsay). — 
Your  Lilies  are  suffering  from  the  disease  which 
of  late  has  been  so  prevalent  and  disastrous  to  this 
and  other  species.  All  you  can  do  at  the  present 
time  is  to  collect  and  burn  all  the  diseased  stems 
and  leaves,  and,  as  a  further  precautionary 
measure,  some  of  the  surface  soil  around  the 
clumps  of  bulbs.  If  the  disease  is  as  yet  confined 
to  the  stems  only,  you  will  do  no  good  in  lifting 
the  bulbs  ;  but  if  you  decide  to  lift  the  bulbs  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  change  of  position,  you 
might  place  them  in  a  bag  of  sulphur,  and  so 
shake  them  that  the  sulphur  gets  well  into  and 
among  the  scales.  This  may  destroy  any  germs 
of  the  disease  present.  The  disease,  however, 
is  largely  the  result  of  climatic  conditions,  and 
a  good  plan  will  be,  when  growth  commences 
another  year,  to  spray  the  stems  with  sulphur 
in  solution,  not  waiting  for  the  disease  to  appear. 


Once  the  disease  puts  in  an  appearance  in  a 
garden  it  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate  it.  The 
germs  of  the  fungus  being  present,  are  only 
waiting  for  the  requisite  conditions  of  atmosphere 
to  spring  in  active  being. 

Plants  for  Small  Gardens  {W.  G.  Lam- 
bert).—We  think  Roses  would  look  better  than 
anything  in  the  bed  you  propose  to  make  at  the 
end  of  the  lawn.  You  would  get  a  better  effect 
by  planting  it  with  one  variety  only,  choosing 
some  free-flowering  sort,  such  as  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  (white),  Caroline  Teatout  (pink),  Cap- 
tain Haywatd  (red),  or  Corallina  (coral  red). 
You  might  grow  several  flowering  climbers  on 
your  fence  as  well  as  fruit  trees  if  you  wished. 
You  do  not  give  us  the  aspect  of  your  garden, 
but  on  the  eastern  or  northern  side  of  the  fence 
vou  might  plant  the  winter-flowering  Jasmine, 
Forsythia  europjea  (which  bears  yellow  flowers  in 
winter),  Morello  Cherries,  Pears,  or  Plums.  If 
the  fence  faces  south  or  west,  you  might  have 
Roses,  Honeysuckle,  Clematis,  Pyrus  japonica 
(red  flowers  in  spring),  Ceanothus,  or  such  fruits 
as  Cherries,  Apricots,  and  Pears.  We  do  not 
quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  planting 
espaliers  ;  if  you  mean  espalier  fruit  trees  by  the 
sides  of  the  walks  we  think  it  a  good  idea.  Your 
mixed  border  should  be  planted  chiefly  with 
showy  perennials,  such  as  Hollyhocks,  Phloxes, 
Delphiniums,  Lupines,  Lychnis  chalcedonicum, 
Gaillardia,  Helenium,  Carnations,  and  others. 
If  you  wish  for  further  detailed  information  as 
to  lists  of  plants  or  fruit  trees,  please  write 
again  giving  fuller  particulars. 

Gladioli  (Broadgates).  —  Oiyea  a  (airly  open,  well- 
drained  soil  and  a  sheltered  spot,  Gladioli  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  all  the  year.  They  will  be  greatly  helped  if 
mulched  with  a  layer  of  decayed  leaves.  The  hardiest 
section  is  that  known  as  Gladiolas  Lemoinei,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many  vnrieties. 

Plants  Dying  Off  (/■.).— The  plants  have  succumbed 
to  an  attack  of  fungus,  for  which,  once  the  plants  are 
attacked,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  recovery.  By  work- 
ing lime  rather  freely  Into  the  surface-soil  prior  to 
planting,  such  attacks  are  greatly  modi&ed  and  at  times 
prevented.  Take  care  that  the  diseased  plants  do  not 
remain  Iour  in  position,  but  burn  them  at  once.  If  the 
plants  continue  to  go  off,  try  syringing  with  permanganate 
of  potash,  diluted  until  it  becomes  a  pale  rose  colour. 

Hollyhock  Kust  (C  Gadesden).— The  leaves  of  your 
Hollyhocks  are  very  badly  attacked  by  the  fungus  known 
as  the  Hollyhock  rust  (Puccinea  malvacearnm).  This 
disease  a  few  years  ago  nearly  killed  off  all  the  Hollyhocks 
in  the  country.  Such  leaves  as  you  sent  should  be  picked 
off  at  once  and  burnt,  and  the  remainder  sprayed  on  both 
Bides  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  sulphide  of  potassium 
(liver  of  sulphur) ;  2^02.  dissolved  in  6  gallons  of  water. 
Another  season  keep  a  look-out  for  the  disease,  and  on  its 
first  appearance  pick  off  the  infested  leaves  and  spray  as 
recommended  three  times  with  Intervals  of  one  week.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of  flower  cut  them  down  and 
burn  them.— Q.  S.  8. 

"  Snake  Millipbdes  (ff.  E(uijield).—Yoar  Pansy  roots 
are  attacked  by  enake  millipedes  (Julus  terrestrls).  These 
are  most  destructive  creatures,  not  only  to  Pansies — of 
which  they  are  particularly  fond— but  also  to  most  other 
plants.  They  are  very  dlBBcult  pests  to  destroy.  Insecti- 
cides have  little  or  no  effect  on  them  ;  their  skins  are  so 
homy  and  smooth  that  Insecticides  do  not  adhere  to  them. 
If  your  plants  are  isolated  ones,  I  should  take  up  those 
which  appear  to  be  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  this  pest, 
see  that  none  are  among  the  roots,  and  then  soak  the 
ground  from  which  you  have  taken  them  with  boiling 
water.  There  Is  nothing  to  show  what  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  injury  to  the  collar  of  your  Lavateras  ;  they  have 
evidently  been  gnawed  by  something.  It  would  be  useful 
to  examine  the  roots  at  night-time,  as  many  insects  only 
feed  at  night,  and  hide  themselves  very  carefully  during 
the  day.— G.  S.  S. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Growth  of  Coniters  {W.  W.). — The  rate  of 
growth  and  other  particulars  of  the  different 
conifers  concerning  which  you  enquire  vary  a 
good  deal  according  to  soil  and  situation,  but  we 
herewith  give  the  approximate  details.  Thuja 
Lobbi  (T.  gigantea). — The  tallest  specimens  in 
this  country  are  about  80  feet  high.  A  large 
specimen  needs  a  space  at  least  20  feet  to  25  feet 
in  diameter.  When  once  established  it  mounts 
up  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  at  the  rate  of 
18  inches  to  2  feet  per  year,  but  after  that  it 
does  not  grow  so  fiSt.  Cupressus  lawsoniana. — 
In  this  country  the  largest  are  70  feet  or  so, 
grows  15  inches  to  18  inches  a  year,  and  when 
lar^e  has  a  brangh  diameter  of  \2  feet  to  I§  feet. 
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Abies  DordmaDDiana. — Here  large  specimenB  are 
from  80  feet  to  90  feet,  grows  18  inoheB  a  year, 
and  has  a  branch  diameter  of  20  feet  or  so. 
Abies  Douglasii  glauca  — In  this  country  it  has 
reached  100  feet,  grows  about  18  inches  a  year, 
and  should  be  allowed  a  space  of  25  feet.  Thuj* 
aurea. — The  plant  grown  under  the  above  name 
in  eanlens  is  the  same  as  Biota  orientalis  aurea. 
It  forms  a  dense  globular  bash  at  its  beat  when 
from  3  feet  tn  5  feet  high,  grows  1  inch  or  2  inches 
in  a  year.  Gjlden  Yew  (Taxus  baocata  aurea). — 
Its  rate  of  growth  is  slow,  and  it  needs  many 
jears  to  attain  a  height  of  8  feet  with  a  corre- 
sponding diameter.  Chinese  Arbor  Vilae  (Biota 
orientalis)  reaches  a  height  of  20  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  half  that,  grows  not  more  than  1  foot 
a  year.  Chinese  Golden  Juniper  (Juniperus 
chinensia  aurea)  — A  dense  pyramidal  shrub 
rarely  more  than  6  feet  to  8  feet  high.  It  grows 
slowly.  Common  Juniper  (Juniperus  communis) 
will  reach  a  height  of  12  feet  to  1.5  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  6  feet  to  8  feet,  grows  from  6  inches 
to  9  inches  a  year.  Retinospora  plumosa^^A 
small  dense-growing  tree,  usually  a  pyramidal 
habit  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  high,  grows  from 
6  inches  to  9  inches  a  year,  and  has  a  branch 
diameter  of  7  feet  to  8  feet.  Retinospora  plumoaa 
aurea  — The  remarks  as  tothetypicUR  plumosa 
will  equally  apply  to  this.  Retinospora  squarrosa 
— An  irregular  specimen,  seldom  exceeding  a 
height  of  12  feet,  with  a  spread  of  branches  of 
8  feet  or  so,  grows  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  per 
year.  Retinospora  pisifera. — A  large  tree  in 
Japan,  but  rarely  met  with  here  over  25  feet 
high.  When  young  it  grows  about  1  foot  a  year, 
spreads  from  12  feet  to  15  feet,  or  even  more. 
Thujapsis  borealis  (Capressus  nootkatensis). — 
A  large  tree  which  in  this  country  has  reached  a 
height  of  50  feet  or  more.  When  at  its  best 
grows  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  a  year,  with  a 
branch  diameter  of  12  feet  to  IS  feet. 

Cutting  Back  Hedge  (Auckuidomie). — At  this  seaBon 
of  the  year  the  long  shoots  only  of  the  Beech  hedge  should 
be  shorteoed  back,  but  about  next  midsummer  it  may  be 
cllDped. 

Destroying  Bracken  (Auchimiouiie).  —  To  destroy 
Bracken  it  should  oe  cut  down  directly  the  fronds  appear 
above  ground,  that  is,  while  they  are  still  succulent,  and 
the  bleeding  from  the  broken  portions  will  help  to  weaken 
the  roots.  If  the  fronds  are  prevented  from  developing, 
the  plant'i  will  in  time  perish. 

Transplanting  Rhododendrons  (Aiichindoime).— You 
may  safely  transplant  your  Rhododendrons  the  latter 
part  of  October,  as  they  will  then  have  time  to  recover 
from  the  check  of  removal  before  the  flowering  season 
comes  round.  We  should  not  advise  giving  them  cow 
manure  until  they  are  thoroughly  established  in  their  new 
quarters. 

Planting  Bank  (j4«cfti7idoune).— Nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  width  of  the  bank  or  the  height  of  the  Cupressus 
hedge,  so  that  we  are  considerably  handicapped  in 
advising  how  the  bank  should  be  treated.  It  might  be 
planted  with  the  White  Broom  (Cytisus  albus),  the  Sulphur 
Broom  (C.  preBCox),  the  Golden  Broom  (C.  scoparlus)  and 
its  variety  Andreanus,  as  well  as  the  double  Furze,  all  ( f 
which  will  hold  their  own  under  decided'y  unfavourable 
conditions.  For  such  plants  as  these  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  bank  from  sweeping  winds. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

MnLCHiNO  Rosis  (Broadgates). — If  you  can 
give  a  mulch  of  manure  to  a  bed  of  Roses  or  any 
uiher  plants,  hoeing  is  not  necessary,  for  the 
object  of  each  is  the  same,  i.e.,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  moisture  from  the  soil.  A  mulch  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  enriching  the  soil 
when  its  properties  are  washed  to  the  roots  by 
the  rain  or  by  watering.  Some  people  object  to 
a  mulch  of  manure  on  account  of  its  unsightly 
appearance.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  in  the 
spring,  say,  about  the  first  week  in  April,  and 
lightly  fork  the  manure  into  the  surface-soil. 
If  the  soil  is  forked  over  occasionally,  in  a  few 
weeks  the  manure  will  have  disappeared.  Then, 
during  the  hot  summer  days  the  surface-soil  may 
be  kept  loose  by  hoeing,  thus  preventing  the  loss 
of  moisture  by  capillary  attraction.  With  regard 
to  covering  your  trellis,  generally  speaking  the 
best  time  to  plant  hardy  plants  is  in  early 
autumn,  October  being  as  good  a  month  as  any. 
On  the  south  side  of  your  house  you  might  grow 


Roses,  Honeysuckle,  Clematis,  Wistaria,  Pyrus 
japonica  (red  flowers,  spring),  and  the  summer- 
flowering  Jasmine.  Any  or  all  of  these,  if  you 
have  room,  would  doubtless  grow  well. 

Rose  Foliage  Blighted  {Sojourner). — The 
almost  transparent  appearance  of  the  foliage  is 
caused  by  the  larvae  of  one  of  the  saw-flies.  This 
little  insect  is  like  a  miniature  slug,  and  is  of  the 
colour  of  the  foliage,  so  that  it  easily  escapes 
detection.  The  saw-fly  does  not  appear  until 
June,  and  then  one  is  so  engrossed  with  the 
blooms  that  the  enemy  escapes  observation 
until  the  mischief  is  done.  They  are  easily  caught 
by  brushing  them  off  into  a  pail  of  water  or  into 
a  box.  Whenever  there  is  the  appearance  of  a 
skinning  of  the  leaves  just  look  beneath  and 
catch  the  depredators.  The  worst  of  the  foliage 
so  injured  should  be  cut  oflf  at  once.  This  trouble 
was  caused  in  no  way  by  the  manure  water.  The 
curling  of  the  foliage  you  refer  to  is  caused  by 
drought.  Give  all  Roses  a  good  watering  twice  a 
week  during  the  summer  months.  We  should 
advise  you  to  thin  out  the  Foxgloves  that  sow 
themselves  naturally.  The  increased  space  for 
their  development  will  aid  the  flowering. 

Roses  for  Hedge  {Doctor). — You  do  not  say 
to  what  height  you  would  desire  the  hedge  to 
attain.  If  a  tall  hedge  is  wanted  plant  either  of 
the  following,  or  mix  them  together,  planting 
about  3  feet  apart :  F^licit^  Perp^tue,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Aglaia.  Helene,  Flora,  Lady  Gay, 
Carmine  Pillar,  Una,  and  Wallflower  ;  but  if  you 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  hedge  some  6  feet  to 
7  feet  high,  then  we  should  strongly  recommend 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Long- 
worth  Rambler.  AimtJs  Vibert,  Conrad  F.  Meyer, 
Pink  River,  Mercedes,  Francois  Crousse,  Blanc 
double  de  Courbet,  and  Climbing  Belle  Siebrecht. 
Any  of  these  would  be  a  good  hedge  in  itself,  but 
if  preferred  they  would  mingle  well  together. 
We  may  say  that  the  whole  of  this  second  list 
are  good  autumnal  bloomers,  and  for  this  much 
to  be  commended.  It  is  necessary  to  well  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  such  Roses,  then  they  go  away 
without  check.  Trench  the  ground  two  spits 
deep  and  manure  liberally.  Plant  early,  and 
prune  but  very  little  the  first  year,  and  even  in 
the  second  and  subsequent  years  little  or  no 
pruning  will  be  needed. 

Rose  Foliage  Diseased  {Ross-shire).  — The  purplish 
spots  are  not  serious.  Such  foliage  has  usually  been 
chilled  by  frost,  but  sometimes  the  black  spot  appears 
first  in  this  way.  If  you  spray  the  foliage  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  this  would  prevent  any  disease  spreading 
further.  The  whitish  substance  upon  the  buds  is  a 
very  bad  form  of  mildew.  Try  Mo-Efjic,  recently  recom- 
mended in  Tee  Garden  by  Mr.  Goodwin.  Doubtless  to 
paint  these  tainted  buds  with  a  solution  made  with  Cal- 
vert's Carbolic  Soap  would  check  the  disease ;  but 
sometimes  these  remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease. 

Rose  Foliage  Ccrling  (Mrs.  Sanders).— Tbia  is  evi- 
dently caused  through  some  check  to  the  growth,  and  in 
most  cases  that  have  come  under  our  notice  dryness  at  the 
root  has  been  the  cause.  If  you  well  soak  your  plants, 
and  then  mulch  with  well-rotted  manure,  we  think 
you  will  find  the  curling  disappear.  No  doubt  the 
wire  was  affected  by  the  Lysol.  This  remedy  is  rather  a 
dangerous  one.  We  think  you  would  find  a  good  syringing 
with  carbolic  soap  to  soon  stay  the  ravages  of  mildew. 
The  Mo-Eflic  remedy  is  also  much  commended,  as  you 
will  have  seen  in  THE  GARDEN  recently,  and  we  should 
recommend  you  to  try  it  instead  of  Lysol. 

Rebudding  Imported  Roses  {Amateur).  —  The  dis- 
appointments caused  by  the  very  wretched  varieties 
frequently  sent  out  In  these  Continental  consignments 
should  make  one  consider  whether  it  is  not  better  to 
place  one's  orders  with  a  reliable  firm  from  whom  good 
sorts  may  he  expected.  You  would  have  done  better  liad 
you  cut  back  the  plants  hard  this  spring  if  you  knew  the 
plants  were  of  inferior  quality,  for  then  there  would  be 
now  some  vigorous  young  shoots  to  bud  into.  By  all 
means  rebud  the  plants  now  with  good  Hybrid  Teas  or 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  do  not  attempt  to  bud  Tea  Roses 
upon  them,  for  they  might  fail.  The  shoots  should  be 
growing  freely,  but,  if  this  is  not  so,  give  the  plants  a  good 
soaking  and  bud  a  week  later. 

YELLOW  or  Cream  Companion  to  Dorothy  Perkins 
{West  Derby). — We  wish  we  could  name  such  a  Rose, 
hut  there  is  none.  Gardenia  flowers  much  earlier  than 
Dorothy  Perkins,  even  before  Alberic  Barbier,  and  It  is 
only  produced  in  twos  and  threes.  It  is  a  splendid  Rose, 
but  not  one  you  want.  Alister  Stella  Gray  would  be  a 
more  suitable  Rose  for  your  purpose,  although  not  nearly 
so  vigorous  as  Dorothy  Perkins.  It  is  almost  a  continuous 
bloomer  from  June  to  September.  Sweetheart  and  Manda's 
Triumph  are  two  pretty  Roses  that  would  bloom  about 


the  same  time  as  Dorothy  Perkins.  If  it  were  not  that 
your  garden  is  exposed,  we  should  recommend  the  old 
cream-coloured  Celine  Forestier.  It  is  a  lovely  Rose,  and 
does  well  in  many  gardens  upon  arches.  There  is  another 
nice  creamy  yellow  in  Souvenir  de  Prince  Charles  d'Aren- 
berg,  and  it  is  a  flue  vigorous  grower  and  almost  haidy. 
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Carrot  Fly  {H.  Hadfield). —Yomx  Carrots 
are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  the  Carrot  fly  (Psila 
rosae),  a  small  fly  not  quite  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  of  a  shining  black  or  green  colour. 
The  females  lay  their  eggs  on  the  roots  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  dealing  with  this 
insect  the  great  object  should  be  to  prevent  the 
flies  from  laying  their  eggs.  It  seems  that  thin- 
ning Carrots  is  a  practice  which  gives  great 
opportunities  to  the  flies  for  carrying  out  their 
purpose,  and  that  the  seed  should  be  sown 
sparingly,  so  as  to  avoid  thinning  as  much  as 
possible.  Spraying  the  seed-bed  after  sowing 
with  paraffin  emulsion,  again  after  the  seed  has 
germinated,  and  once  more  after  thinning,  is  a 
precaution  which  is  much  recommended.  Sprink- 
ling the  bed  with  sand  or  ashes  soaked  in  paraffia 
oil  or  carbolic  acid  will  to  a  great  extent  keep 
away  the  flies.  After  the  crop  has  been  removed 
trench  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  do  not  plant 
Carrots  again  on  it  next  year. 

Forcing  Asparagus  {E.  S  ). —Asparagus  is 
one  of  the  simplest  vegetables  to  force  in 
frames  from  November  to  April,  providijg  your 
plants  are  strong  and  you  have  sufficient  warmth 
underneath  to  force  the  roots  into  growth.  You 
will  require  only  small  quantities  of  manure.  The 
roots  of  Asparagus  when  lifted  and  forced  are 
useless  afterwards.  Mix  freeh  leaves  with  the 
manure,  making  the  covering  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  deep.  If  your  frame  is  heated  you  could 
force  the  roots  without  manure  or  leaves  by 
maintaining  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70"  at  the 
start  and  covering  the  glass  at  night  with  mats. 
Plants  thus  placed  in  the  frame  would  be  ready 
in  four  weeks,  when  more  ventilation  and  less 
warmth,  say,  50°  to  60°,  would  suffice.  When 
Che  manure  is  placed  in  position  make  it  as  firm 
as  possible.  The  plants  can  be  lifted  and  placed 
over  the  manure  and  then  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  soil.  In  cold  weather  the  frames  should 
be  covered  to  maintain  warmth. 

Forcing  Seakalh  {E.  S.).  — Seakale  can  be 
forced  easily  in  beds.  The  plants  must  have 
matured  their  top  growth.  Unless  this  is  done 
the  crowns  from  which  the  Seakale  is  obtained  are 
unable  to  expand.  You  ask.  Can  you  force  in 
October?  We  would  prefer  November  for  per- 
manent beds.  By  lifting  and  forcing  roots  inside 
the  roots  receive  a  check,  which  does  not  take 
place  with  those  forced  in  their  growing  quarters. 
You  would  do  well  at  this  season  to  hasten 
growth  by  giving  food  in  the  shape  of  liquid 
manure  or  salt,  well  washing  these  down  to  the 
roots.  Remove  old  yellow  or  exhausted  leafage. 
The  planta  should,  if  possible,  be  quite  free  of  old 
leaves  by  the  end  of  October,  and  a  body  of  fresh 
manure  and  fresh  leaves  be  collected  and  placed 
in  a  heap  for  the  purpose.  Of  course,  you  will 
use  pots  or  pans  for  covering  or  boxes,  and  over 
these  and  between  the  plants  place  the  heating 
material  at  least  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  depth,  and 
make  it  firm.  At  intervals  place  stakes  to  show 
the  heat.  If,  when  withdrawn,  these  show  over 
100°  Fahr. ,  loosen  with  a  fork  ;  if  not  hot  enough, 
add  some  short,  warm  manure.  You  will  be  able 
to  cut  in  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  covering  if 
heat  is  maintained. 

Celery  Fly  {Reader).— The  foliage  of  Celery  sent  is 
badly  attacked  by  the  Celery  fly.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
dust  the  foliage  with  fresh  soot  when  the  leaves  are  damp. 
If  this  is  done  several  times  in  succession  it  prevents  the 
fly  increasing.  Tobacco  water  syringed  over  the  foliage 
is  also  good.  These  aids,  however,  do  not  entirely  get  rid 
of  the  pest,  as  the  maggot  encases  itself  between  the  leaf 
surfaces,  and  once  there  is  secure  against  insecticides. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  remove  the  worst  foliage,  burn  it, 
and  then  go  carefully  over  that  left  on  the  plants  and 
squeeze  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Give  the  plants 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots.  Heat  and  drought  help  this 
pest  to  Increase. 
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THE      DAHLIA. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  popularity  of 
the  Dahlia,  both  as  a  garden  and 
an  exhibition  flower,  was  so  much 
I  on  the  down  grade  that  its  culture 
was  in  danger  of  decay.  The 
flowers  were  then  mostly  of  the  old  florists' 
type — large,  rounded,  formal,  and  even  had 
become  regarded  by  the  irreverent  as 
"lumpy."  It  was  a  case  needing  drastic 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  flower  fanciers. 
Happily,  those  drastic  measures  were  taken 
in  time.  The  introduction  of  that  crude,  yet 
real.  Cactus  variety  Juarezi  furnished  the 
opportunity,  and  most  readily  Dahlia  men 
seized  upon  it.  Progenitor  as  this  variety 
was  of  the  now  varied  and  beautiful  Cactus 
section,  its  use  as  a  breeder  has  been  more 
than  justified,  for  it  is  the  Cactus  Dahlia 
which  has  proved  to  be  the  salvation  of  the 
Dahlia  race,  not  only  to  our  gardens,  but  also 
to  our  exhibitions. 

Additional  impetus  was  also  given  to 
renewed  popularity  by  the  introduction  into 
Dahlia  lore  and  competitions  of  the  natural 
and  most  beautiful  single  sorts — Nature's 
own  flowers — improved  certainly  by  human 
agency,  but  still  left  single.  By  contrast 
now,  arising  out  of  the  change  effected  in 
Dahlia  culture  and  production  consequent 
on  these  new  sections,  we  see  no  longer 
decadence  or  senility,  but  extreme  vigour 
and  intense  vitality.  Now,  not  only  are 
Dahlias  grown  in  every  garden  or  exhibited 
at  every  late  summer  and  autumn  exhibition, 
but  two  special  metropolitan  societies  exist 
for  the  promotion  of  Dahlia  interests,  and 
whether  it  be  the  National  Society  holding 
its  great  symposium  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
September  6  and  7,  or  the  London  Union  its 
great  display  in  the  Kegent's  Park  Botanic 
Gardens  a  little  later,  in  both  cases  and  with 
the  most  affectionate  rivalry  will  be  seen 
Dahlias  as  they  are  to-day  in  all  their  glory, 
variety,  and  beauty,  presenting  as  flowers  of 
easy  culture  in  all  gardens  marvellous  floral 
evidences  of  what  Nature  and  human  intel- 
lect combined  can  create  out  of  that  simple 
original  species,  Dahlia  variabilis. 

Strong  as  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"  trade "  is  represented  at  these  exhibitions, 
most  happily  the  amateur  grower  looms 
largely  also.  This  greatly  prized  section  of 
the  great  community  of  gardeners  seems  to 


flnd  in  the  Dahlia  flowers  much  to  their 
fancy.  They  take  deep  interest  in  their  cul- 
ture and  in  all  those  points  which  constitute 
exhibition  properties.  Practically  the  amateur 
is  the  trader's  best  customer,  and  in  his 
devotion  to  the  Dahlia  societies,  exhibitions 
and  growers  find  prosperity. 

Dahlias  are  for  ordinary  competition  pur- 
poses divided  into  four  sections.  There  is 
first  and  oldest,  the  large,  rounded,  and  almost 
mathematically  formed  shows  and  fancies. 
These  differ  only  in  colouring  or  marking. 
They  are  now  produced  on  sturdy  plants  of 
moderate  height,  generally  have  stiff  stems, 
and,  for  those  who  admire  them,  give  excel- 
lent decorative  effects.  They  are,  however, 
only  in  moderate  favour,  and  find  most 
support  with  the  older  florists. 

Quite  miniature  reproductions  of  the 
"  shows "  are  the  equally  stiff,  solid,  rotund 
Pompons,  and  if  it  be  possible  without 
infringing  on  good  taste  to  admire  a  double 
flower,  then  do  these  really  pretty  Pompons 
evoke  warm  admiration  without  stint.  Borne 
on  plants  of  sturdy  growth,  ranging  from  3  feet 
to  3J  feet  in  height,  with  very  stiff  stems,  the 
flowers  most  abundant,  standing  well  above 
the  foliage,  these  small  double  Dahlias  rank 
as  the  most  effective  garden  plants  furnished 
of  the  family.  The  form  of  flower  is  of 
the  most  perfect,  the  colouring  and  markings 
singularly  varied  and  even  refined,  and  offer 
for  cutting  purposes  material  of  the  most 
desirable  description. 

But  undoubtedly  the  popular  section, 
literally  the  people's  autumn  flower,  is  the 
Cactus  Dahlia.  During  the  quarter  of  a 
century  that  has  elapsed  since  Juarezi  was 
introduced,  development  in  this  section  has 
been  marvellous.  The  flowers  produce  seed 
freely,  and  also  readily  admit  of  intercross- 
ing, hence  seedlings  carrying  flowers  not  only 
of  strangely  varied  and  beautiful  colours,  but 
of  the  quaintest  and  most  refined  form,  have 
been  produced  and  named  literally  by  hun- 
dreds. Varied,  advanced,  and  beautiful  as 
these  varieties  are — indeed,  seeming  to  be 
incapable  of  further  development — yet  new 
varieties  come  abundantly  every  year,  and 
will  doubtless  do  so  for  a  long  time. 
Remarkable  in  form  and  beauty  as  Cactus 
Dahlia  flowers  are,  too  many  of  the  varieties 
fail  as  garden  decorative  plants  to  give  good 
floral  effects.  Not  all  varieties  also  are  reli- 
able growers,  hence  it  is  wise  for  amateurs 


before  purchasing  new  ones  when  seen  at 
exhibitions  to  wait  and  learn  something  as 
to  robustness  or  otherwise,  and  not  least  as 
to  floral  habits,  whether  forming  good  garden 
decorative  plants  or  not.  It  is  now  both 
greatly  hoped  and  urged  that  raisers  will 
devote  themselves  less  to  securing  varieties 
having  specially  attractive  exhibition  blooms, 
and  more  to  producing  plants  which  shall  for 
garden  purposes  give  every  satisfaction.  Not 
all  amateurs  are  exhibitors,  but  numbers  of 
flower  lovers  do  like  to  have  Cactus  Dahlias 
in  plenty,  not  only  to  furnish  flowers  for 
cutting,  but  also  to  give  good  effects  in  their 
gardens.  The  so  -  called  Pompon  section, 
having  smaller  yet  perfect  Cactus-like  flowers, 
is  generally  of  good  growth,  and  merits  wide 
culture  for  garden  purposes.  We  cannot  be 
too  thankful  for  the  coming  of  the  Cactus 
Dahlia. 

Single  Dahlias  come  so  freely  from  seed 
that  it  seems  hardly  needful  to  obtain  named 
varieties,  unless  specially  coloured  or  marked 
flowers  are  desired.  While  the  flowers  are  so 
light  and  graceful  they  attract  insects  too 
freely,  and  thus  encourage  free  fertilisation 
and  too  rapid  falling  of  the  petals.  But  the 
flowers  are  most  charming  to  cut,  when  half 
expanded,  early  in  the  morning,  and  set  up  in 
water  for  room  decoration.  All  seed-pods 
should  be  rigidly  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  fall,  except  when  a  few  seeds  of  any 
particular  variety  may  be  desired.  Seeds 
sown  in  shallow  pans  and  in  gentle  warmth 
during  March  give  plenty  of  strong  plants 
to  be  put  out  during  May,  and  those  in  good 
soil  with  ample  watering,  mulching,  staking, 
and  thinning  will  give  a  wealth  of  flowers 
all  the  summer. 

There  are,  beyond  those  recognised  florists' 
or  exhibition  sections.  Anemone,  Pasony, 
decorative  so  -  called,  bedding,  and  other 
forms,  all  more  or  less  pleasing,  and  generally 
giving  bloom  in  great  abundance  and  variety. 

Words  in  Season. 

Just  now  Dahlias  are  nearing  the  height 
of  their  growth  and  beauty.  But,  all  the 
same,  most  plants  need  thinning,  for  all  tend 
to  density  of  growth,  and  it  is  needful  to  cut 
out  many  of  the  inner  shoots  or  small  branches 
to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  remainder. 
Occasional  thinning  is  needed  until  the  last. 
Leading  branches  should  be  tied  out  to  stakes 
or  Bamboo  rods,  not  too  rigidly,  but  to  both  / 
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keep  the  plants  open  and  sustain  the  brittle 
branches  should  wind-storms  or  rains  prevail. 
Where  specially  fine  flowers  for  exhibition 
are  needed  one-third  of  the  flower-buds 
should  be  pinched  out,  a  practice  termed 
"disbudding";  that  causes  the  preserved 
blooms  to  come  all  the  finer ;  also  it  is  well  to 
give  some  slight  shading  to  the  expanding 
flowers  on  hot  days  to  preserve  their  natural 
colours  in  all  their  beauty.  Generally  an 
abundant  watering,  such  as  a  pailful  to  each 
plant,  should  be  given  in  hot  weather  twice 
a  week,  the  soil  being  made  to  form  a  basin 
round  the  stem.  A  mulch  or  coat  of  half 
decayed  animal  manure  added  helps  to  retain 
moisture  and  promotes  root  action.  An 
occasional  gentle  spraying  or  syringing  over 
the  plants  in  the  evening  is  acceptable. 
Earwigs  and  woodlice  are  the  chief  insect 
pests,  and  these  must  be  trapped  by  inverting 
on  the  tops  of  the  stakes  small  pots,  each 
containing  a  piece  of  moss  to  form  shelter 
for  the  insects.  These  pots  may  well  be 
examined  daily. 

Dahlias  need  deep  worked  well  manured 
soil  if  tbey  are  to  carry  fine  blooms.  The 
soil  for  them  should  be  trenched  2  feet  deep 
during  the  winter,  and  have  plenty  of 
good  manure  added  in  the  process.  If 
plants  are  to  be  in  beds  or  blocks  they 
should  be  planted  fully  4  feet  apart. 
Nothing  in  any  case  is  gained  by  crowding 
the  plants. 

When  frosts  destroy  the  plants,  the  tops 
should  be  at  once  cut  down  to  within  6  inches 
of  the  ground  and  removed,  and  the  roots 
carefully  lifted  with  a  strong  fork  so  as  not 
to  break  them,  have  the  loose  soil  shaken  off, 
and  then  laid  over  on  the  stems.  That 
better  facilitates  drying  and  draining  of 
any  moisture  that  may  have  accumulated  in 
the  hollow  stems.  Trifles  of  this  kind  are, 
after  all,  important  to  the  amateur,  whose 
means  of  safely  wintering  roots  may  not  be 
over  convenient.  When  well  dried,  and  any 
other  soil  shaken  out,  the  roots  may  be 
placed  close  together  on  the  floor  of  a 
dry  cellar  or  be  packed  in  shallow  boxes 
with  fine  dry  soil  or  ashes  about  them,  for 
the  winter.  Early  in  the  spring,  if  these 
roots  be  placed  on  a  soil  bed  in  a  light  warm 
greenhouse  or  frame,  have  fine  soil  placed 
among  them,  and  be  well  watered,  growths 
soon  appear,  and  these,  when  3  inches  in 
height,  cut  oflF  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in 
pots  and  stood  in  heat,  quickly  root.  It  is 
in  that  way  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
young  plants  are  raised  by  traders  and  put 
into  commerce  yearly.  A.  Dean. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

August  ■.  8.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Societj's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

August  29  —Preston  (three  days)  and  Bath 
(two  days)  Horticultural  Shows. 

August  30  — Sandy  and  Ellesmere  Horticultural 
Showa. 

September  1  — French  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 

September  4  — National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association  Meeting. 

September  5. — Glasgow  and  Weat  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  Show  (two  days). 

September  6. — National  Dahlia  Society's  Show 
(two  days),  Paisley  Horticultural  Show  (two 
days). 

September  8.— Eddleston  Horticultural  Show. 

September  11— Royal  Horticultural  Societj'a 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

September  12  — Royal  Caledonian  Sooiety'a 
Show  (two  days). 
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Gladioli. 

We  have  received  several  spikes  of  Gladioli 
from  Mr.  W.  C.  Bull,  Ruthlin,  Ramegate.  They 
are  not  only  remarkable  for  their  atrength  and  the 
number  of  flowers  on  the  spike,  but  for  beauty 
of  colour. 

Velutina  — This  is  a  moat  delightful  aort.  The 
flower  is  not  large,  but  a  very  pretty  shape, 
shaded  with  salmon  roee  with  a  white  line  down 
each  of  the  segments.  In  the  throat  there  is 
a  suffusion  of  deep  crimson. 

Cynthia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  we 
have  ever  aeen  among  Gladioli.  The  flower  is 
enormous  and  not  coarse  ;  the  segments  pure  white 
except  for  a  auepicion  of  pink.  The  lower  half 
of  the  segments  is  sulphur  yellow,  and  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  Sower  there  are  some  stripes  of 
maroon.  There  are  no  less  than  fourteen  open 
flowers  and  buds  on  the  apike. 

Nautila  — Thia  ia  a  very  diatioct  flower,  white 
with  dashes  of  light  rose-purple  at  the  edges  of  the 
segments.  The  lower  half  of  the  centre  segment 
is  sulphur  margined  with  the  same  roae-purple 
colour.  Right  at  the  base  there  are  crimaon 
atripFB. 

RoUo. — This  ia  a  delightful  flower.  The  outer 
segments  arebrilliant  rose  shaded  with  vermilion. 
The  centre  segments  are  wholly  vermilion,  with 
creamy  white  and  crimson  on  the  lower  segments. 
A  bed  of  this  in  the  garden  must  be  a  brilliant 
autumn  picture. 


Ware's  CLnsTBR  Tomato. 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  kindly  sends  a  boxful  of  this 
excellent  Tomato,  which   ia  exceptionally   free, 
firm,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

Royal     Horticultural    Society.— 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  inst.,  in  the  societj'a  hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Weatminater,  1—6  p  m.  A  lecture  on 
"Meteorology  in  its  Relation  to  Horticulture," 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  R  H.  Curlia,  F.R.Met.Soc,  at  three  o'clock. 

Chatswopth  Gardens.  —  Mr.  Frank 

Jennings,  for  aome  years  foreman  to  Mr.  Bennett 
at  Lord  Burton's  beautiful  gardens  at  Rangemore, 
baa  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Mr. 
Cheater  aa  head  gardener  to  Hia  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Jennings  on  his  being  selected  from  among 
so  many  excellent  candidates,  and  wish  him  every 
poaaible  success  in  the  discharge  of  the  responsible 
and  important  duties.  From  the  training  and 
excellent  practical  experience  he  has  gained,  in 
the  first  place  under  his  father,  Mr.  John 
Jennings,  bead  gardener  to  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  at  Asoott,  Leighton  Buzzird,  and 
afterwards  at  Weat  Dean  Park,  Chichester, 
Worth  Park,  Crawley,  Tring  Park  (Lord  Roth- 
schild's famoua  girden),  and  for  the  last  five  years 
at  Rangemore,  we  have  confidence  he  will  prove 
by  his  work  that  the  right  man  has  been  selected 
for  the  right  place. 
The    Botanic   Gardens,  Edg'bas- 

ton,  Birmingrham.  —  These  are  always 
interesting,  but  just  nuw  they  are  particularly 
attractive,  though  the  season  has  been  a  very 
trying  one  for  outdoor  plants.  The  new  Roae 
garden  ia  an  important  feature,  and  the  plants 
are  becoming  well  established.  Such  varieties  aa 
Captain  Haywood,  Clio,  Ciroline  Testout,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Lady  Battersea,  Frau  Karl 
Druecbki,  and  Killarney  have  flowered  freely, 
and  are  evidently  quite  at  home.  Climbera  and 
ramblera  on  the  pillars  around  the  rosery  consti- 
tute, with  the  hedge  of  Sweet  Briar,  a  charming 
finish  to  ihia  welcome  addition.  In  the  numerous 
flower- beda  throughout  other  parte  of  the  guden 


Carnations  are  in  excellent  condition,  healthy, 
and  promising  a  long  display  of  fine  blooms, 
representing  the  beat  and  moat  effective  varieties. 
Several  excellent  arrangemente  of  mixed  plants 
are  notable,  one  comprising  Lobelia  cardinalis 
and  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  being  especially 
admired,  while  the  old  useful  bright  scarlet 
Begonia  worthiana,  associated  with  the  varie- 
gated Dictylis  glomerata,  ia  equally  pleasing. 
Fuchsias,  Ivy  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  and 
Begonia  semperflorena  are  employed  with  good 
effect.  A  series  of  beds  upon  a  slope  below  the 
terrace  also  have  a  bright  and  telling  appearance 
when  seen  from  the  walks  or  lawn  near  the 
bandstand.  The  beautiful  Nettlefold  rookery 
abounds  in  interesting  plants,  and  would  need  a 
long  chapter  to  do  it  justice.  The  results  of 
several  important  and  well-judged  alterations  in 
the  grounds  are  now  aeen  to  the  beat  advantage. 
Some  delightfully  picturesque  vietas  have  been 
opened,  the  Rhododendron  garden  is  greatly 
improved,  and  in  all  directions  it  is  evident  Mr. 
T.  Humphreys  haa  given  most  careful  thought  to 
hia  work.  The  occupanta  of  the  glass  houses  are 
all  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  floral  display 
in  the  corridor  and  conservatory  attracts  many 
visitors.  It  ia  satisfactory  to  see  that  the 
character  of  this  fine  old  garden  is  being  ably 
maintained. 

A  few  beautiful   May-flowering 

Tulips. — Tulips  Fairy  Queen,  gesneriana  lutea, 
Glare  of  the  Garden,  ixioides,  Leghorn  Bonnet, 
Orange  Globe,  Pompadour,  The  Fawn  (lovely), 
Didieri  alba  (like  a  Niphetoa  Rose),  La  Merveille, 
and  Sunset.  In  forming  a  collection  do  not  pass 
thia  lot  over;  they  are  all  really  choice. — Fancebr. 

Value  of  small-fruited  Tomatoes. 

Mr.  E  jgar  Hodgkinaon  of  Clapham  aends  photo- 
graphs of  small-fruited  Tomatoes  with  the 
following  note  :  '*  I  send  you  a  photograph  of 
the  Tomatoes  in  my  greenhouse,  and  I  ahould 
like  to  eay  a  word  in  favour  of  these  small  Plum- 
sized  varieties  I  find  them  much  easier  to  grow 
than  the  larger  aorta,  espicially  in  my  small 
houce,  where  a  mixed  collection  of  plants  ia  grown. 
They  set  well  and  carry  a  very  heavy  crop,  some 
thirty-five  to  forty  Tomatoes  on  a  single  truss. 
The  fruit  ripens  quickly  and  rarely  splits.  The 
flavour  is  delicious,  and  ia  generally  very  highly 
appreciated.  The  variety  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph,  and  on  which  my  remarka  are  baaed,  is 
Ware's  Cluster,  but  I  auppose  that  there  are 
other  sorts  equally  suitable." 

Potato  trials  in  Scotland.— A  party 

of  about  fifty  recently  attended  the  inspection  of 
the  reaults  of  a  Potato-growing  and  manuring 
test,  which  has  been  made  at  Inveresk  by  the 
Edinburgh  and  Eist  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  tests  on  that  day  were  prin- 
cipally of  early  varieties,  and  the  examination 
was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Bruce,  senior  lecturer  to  the  college.  Other 
trial  plots,  but  on  a  smaller  acale,  are  in  progress 
in  Fifeshire  and  Forfar.  The  crop  was  rather  a 
light  one,  and  the  yield  varied  largely.  The 
most  prolific  variety  was  Conquest,  which  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  8  tons  4cwt.  ;  and  the  yields  of 
the  others  tested  were :  Epicure,  7  tona  8cwt.  ; 
Ninetyfold  and  Sharpe's  Expresa,  6  tons  4cwt.  ; 
Midlothian  Eirly,  6  tons  ;  Duke  of  York,  5  tons 
12owt.  ;  Webber's  Eirly,  5  tons  4owt.  ;  Puritan, 
5  tone  ;  Southern  Queen,  5  tons  ;  Dalmeny  Eirly, 
4  tons  4cwt.  ;  Jeanie  Deans,  4  tona  ;  Recorder, 
4  tons ;  and  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  3  tons  6owt. 
The  plota  which  had  been  treated  with  artificial 
manurea  were  more  promising  than  those  which 
had  been  only  supplied  with  farmyard  manure. 

London  Dalilia  Union.— The  annual 
show  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  on  Sep- 
tember 18  and  19  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park.  The  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  the  large  conaervacory  and  long 
corridor.  An  additional  attraction  will  be  the 
entire  range  of  greenhouses  and  hot-houses  con- 
taining the  famous  Water  Lily,  Bananas,  Sugar, 
Tea,  Coffee,  and  other  economic  plants.    Moreover 
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the  whole  of  the  gardens  will  be  open  to  all 
visitors  to  the  Dihlia  show.  The  eohedule  and 
all  particulars  can  be  procured  from  the  secre- 
tary, Miss  Dsan,  18,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Sweet  Pea  hedges.  — Aq  excellent 
competition  for  the  best  hedges  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
gardens  has  just  been  concluded  by  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  by  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
Mearns  Horticultural  Society,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Laurencekirk.  This  class  is  one 
which  might  well  be  taken  up  by  the  many 
societies  throughout  the  country  which  give 
prizes  for  cottage  gardens,  window  boxes,  and 
flower-beds.  At  Laurencekirk  the  prizes  brought 
out  some  excellently-grown  Sweet  Peas,  and  the 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following :  First, 
Mr.  J.  Robson ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Moir ;  third, 
Mr.  A.  Martin.  Another  good  class  was  that  for 
a  bed  of  Mignonette,  and  the  following  were 
awarded  prizes  in  this  class :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Christie ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Durie ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Robson . 

A  note  on  Snapdragons.— 
In  The  Garden  of  the  28  th  ult.  I  see 
some  notes  on  Snapdragons, 
and  send  you  herewith  two 
small  photographs.  Many  were 
5  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the 
bloom-spikes  12  inches  to 
18  inches  long.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  pans  last  July,  the 
seedlings  pricked  off  into  a 
cold  frame,  hardened  off 
early,  and  planted  out  in 
April.  I  have  cut  off  the 
flowers  now,  as  they  were  get- 
ting untidy,  with  12  inches 
to  18  inches  of  seed  -  pods 
on  them,  and  with  6  inches  to 
8  inches  of  bloom  above  them. 
They  are  now  breaking  well  from 
the  main  stem,  and  will  soon,  I 
expect,  be  a  blaze  of  colour  again. 
We  get  such  cold  cutting  winds 
here  that  one  cannot  depend  on 
these  things  standing  the  winter, 
but  they  are  eo  showy  that  I 
think  them  worth  taking  some 
trouble  over,  and  am  sowing 
another  lot  now.— E.  B.  Hand- 
ley,  Edghaston. 

Xeponema  Moopel.— 
This  comparatively  old  but  un- 
common plant  was  recently  in 
flower  in  the  T  range  at  Kew. 
Though  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Liliacea),  it  has  the  general 
habit  of  an  Iris,  with  a  thick 
rootstock  and  a  tuft  of  sheathing 
sword  -  shaped  leaves,  from  the 
centre  of  which  the  flower-spike 
is  pushed  up.  This,  which  well 
overtops  the  foliage,  attains  a 
height  of  18  inches  to  2  feet, 
the  inflorescence  being  restricted 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  spike, 
which  stands  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
portion  of  the  stem,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  forms 
a  separate  raceme.  The  flowers,  which  are  thickly 
crowded  along  this  raceme,  all  point  upwards,  thus 
giving  a  most  singular  appearance  to  a  speci- 
men when  in  bloom.  Individually  the  flowers 
are  tubular  in  shape,  about  1  inch  long,  and 
brilliant  crimson  in  colour,  while  the  stamens 
and  style  protrude  fully  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
tube,  and,  on  account  of  their  crowded  position, 
they  form  a  notable  feature  of  the  inflorescence. 
From  the  way  in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged 
on  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  their  crowded 
filaments,  the  entire  inflorescence  suggests  an 
enlarged  tooth-brush.  This  Xeronema  is  a  nati ve 
of  New  Caledonia,  and  was,  I  believe,  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch,  but  at  no 
time  has  it  been  a  common  plant.  It  was  given 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  June  4,  1878 —H.  P. 
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THE   AMATEUE'S   VINERY. 

THE  vinery  of  the  export  Grape  grower 
and  that  of  the  amateur  are  neces- 
sarily widely  different.  The  former 
is  expected  to  grow  Grapes  to  perfec- 
tion, and  to  have  them  ripe  and  in 
perfect  condition  for  dessert  all  the 
year  round.  So  he  ought,  because  in  his  case  no 
expense  has  been  spared  in  the  building  of  the 
vinery,  in  forming  expensive  borders,  and  in 
providing  boilers  and  ample  heat  power,  &c.,  as 
well  as  in  the  employment  of  highly-trained  men 
to  look  after  them. 

The  amateur's  vinery  is  a  different  thing.  It 
may  be  erected  against  the  wall  of  a  dwelling,  a 
stable,  or  any  other  available  building  which 
offers  a  warm  aspect,  such  as  south,  south-east, 
or  south-west.  Or  it  may  be  built  in  the  open 
garden  without  a  wall  at  all  by  adopting  the 
span-roof  principle  of  building.  The  building  may 
be  as  inexpensive  a'^  you  like,  so  long  as  it  has  a 


(3  feet)  over  an  area  twice  the  size  of  the  house  to 
be  erected,  and  liberally  manured  with  well- 
decayed  farmyard  manure,  and  a  good  portion  of 
lime  added  at  the  time  of  trenching.  I  will 
strengthen  this  statement  by  citing  cases  in 
point.  Take  the  two  old  Royal  Vines,  the  one 
at  Hampton  Court  and  the  one  at  Cumberland 
Lodge.  The  former  has  produced  from  1,000  to 
1,200  bunches  of  Grapes  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  (it  was  planted  in  the  year  1768),  and,  as 
far  as  is  known,  no  special  border  was  ever  made 
for  it,  and  even  if  there  had  been,  the  roots  have 
long  Eince  migrated  into  the  soil  of  the  adjacent 
garden.  The  other  Vine  is  nearly  as  old,  and  is 
much  larger  and  stronger,  and  has  produced  on 
an  average  for  many  years  upwards  of  2,000 
bunches.  Neither  bunches  nor  berries  are  very 
large.  What  of  that ;  they  always  finish  off  a 
beautiful  colour,  and  the  richness  of  their  flavour 
cannot  be  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  Grape 
grown  under  more  scientific  culture. 

The  roots  of  these  old  Vines  have  no  prepared 
borders  to  run  in,  and  no  man  knows  how  far 
their  roots  have  penetrated  to  the  surrounding 
soil.      Neither  have  they   had  any  manure  or 
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glass  roof,  ends,  and  front,  and  ample  means  of 
ventilation.  No  boilers,  no  pipes,  no  expensive 
borders,  no  hired  labour  needed.  The  owner  will 
find  a  delightful  pastime  in  the  little  work 
needed.  The  amateur's  Grapes  may  not  carry  so 
dense  a  bloom,  or  be  so  captivating  to  look  at  as 
the  professional's,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  equally  as  sweet  and  richly 
flavoured,  and  as  Grapes  are  grown  to  eat  the 
amateur  after  all  does  not  suffer  any  grievous  loss. 
The  growing  of  the  Grape  Vine  by  amateurs,  or 
by  working  men  as  a  hobby,  will  never  be 
engaged  in  to  the  extent  it  ought  to  be  until  the 
fallacy  of  the  expense,  technicality,  and  the 
mystery  of  management  it  is  supposed  to  involve 
is  exploded  and  got  rid  of.  This  I  should  like  to 
help  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  expensively- 
prepared  borders  are  not  necessary.  Excellent 
Grapes  may  be  grown  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
provided   it    is  well   drained,   deeply  trenched 


water  applied  to  the  roots  to  speak  of  during 
this  time,  and  while  they  were  in  my  charge  no 
artificial  heat  was  given  them  at  any  time,  and 
yet  the  Grapes  ripened  splendidly  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  September,  and  supplied 
fruit  of  good  quality  in  abundance  from  this  time 
to  close  on  Christmas.  Both  of  these  are  the 
Black  Hamburgh  varieties. 

The  question  of  the  incessant  daily  syringings, 
waterings,  and  ventilation  to  be  found  in  most 
instructions  given  concerning  the  growth  of  the 
Vine  are,  I  think,  unnecessarily  alarming  and 
discouraging  to  many  would-be  amateurs,  and 
are  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
diffidence  generally  felt  by  the  public  in  indulging 
in  this,  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  garden  hobbies. 
An  interesting  example  of  an  amateur's  vinery 
came  under  my  notice  in  Lincolnshire  a  short 
time  since.  It  was  only  a  small  one,  and  filled 
by  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine,  which  was  bearing  an 
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excellent  crop  of  good-sized  bunches  and  berries 
of  fair  size,  and  promising  to  colour  and  ripen 
perfectly.  Nobody  knew  where  the  roots  of  this 
Vine  were.  There  were  no  pipes  or  boilers,  and 
the  ventilation,  I  was  assured,  gave  no  trouble, 
as  they  never  altered  the  ventilators,  winter  or 
summer,  giving  the  same  quantity  of  air  at  night 
as  in  the  day-time,  only  reducing  it  in  very 
windy  weather,  or  in  extra  cold  weather  in 
spring.  Although  never  syringed,  the  Vine 
was  clean,  perfectly  healthy,  and  maturing  a 
crop  that  no  gardener  need  to  have  been  ashamed 
of.  Such  a  bouse  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  during  the  year  without  injuring  the 
Vines.  Owen  Thomas. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 


PROPAGATING    NEW    EOSES. 

IN  reply  to  several  questions  ou  this  point  we 
answer  as  follows  :  When  it  is  desired  to 
increase  one's  stock  of  new  Roses  provision 
should  be  made  for  this  early  in  the  spring 
by  planting  standard  or  half-standard 
Briars,  also  seedling  and  rooted  Briar 
cuttings.  Having  such  a  provision  of  stocks  the 
buds  can  be  inserted  in  July  and  August.  It  is 
usual  now  for  the  trade  growers  to  distribute 
their  novelties  in  May  or  .June,  and  usually  the 
plants  sent  out  will  yield  from  six  to  ten  buds 
each  ;  but  if  there  is  accommodation  for  the 
plants  in  the  greenhouse,  they  will,  by  potting 
them   into    8-inch    pots,  and    encouraging   new 
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growth,  yield  from  thirty  to  forty  buds  each  if 
BO  many  are  required.  A  somewhat  elose  and 
moist  atmosphere  is  requisite  to  obtain  this 
second  growth  early  enough  to  be  of  use  for  buds. 
If  the  small  Briars  "  run "  well,  that  is,  the 
sap  is  moving  freely,  one  could  bud  them  at 
once  with  such  new  Roses  that  you  have,  insert- 
ing the  buds  in  the  collar  or  stem,  just  beneath 
the  branches.  After  budding  plunge  the  pots  in 
coal  ashes  outdoors,  and  see  that  the  stocks  do  not 
become  dry  at  the  roots. 

These  budded  Briars  which  are  in  pots  will 
remain  outdoors  until  November.  They  are  then 
brought  into  the  greenhouse,  and  in  December 
the  whole  of  the  top  is  cut  off  down  to  the 
inserted  buds.  Artificial  heat  will  soon  start  the 
eyes  or  buds  into  growth,  and  when  they  are 
about  12  inches  high  the  stocks  should  be  repotted 
into  5-inoh  pots.  We  should  prefer  to  pot  the 
Briars  in  the  first  place  into  oinch  pots,  as  by 
this  means  we  obtain  a  healthier  plant  for  bud- 
ding. Many  of  our  market  growers  bud  thousands 
of  Roses  in  pots  during  the  summer  months,  and 
it  is  a  most  economical  way  of  propagating,  for 
we  avoid  the  risks  that  attend  grafting  during 
the  dull  months  of  the  year.  The  after  treat- 
ment of  these  budded  Briars  when  they  have 
started  to  grow  would  be  similar  to  that  of  ordi- 
nary pot  Roses,  affording  them  a  temperature  of 
about  56"  to  60°,  and  giving  them  ample  room 
for  development.  If  the  object  be  simply  to 
increase  the  new  Roses  for  one's  own  pleasure, 
bud  outdoors  ;  but  if  there  are  no  Briar  stocks, 
bud  them  upon  rooted  cuttings  of  Crimson  Ram- 
bler or  any  other  free-growing  Rose  that  one 
happens  to  have  cuttings  of.  The  Penzance 
Briars  makesplendid 
stocks,  and  some  of 
them  being  so 
vigorous,  they 
would  make  fine 
standards  in  about 
three  years. 

We  think,  how- 
ever, there  is  no 
stock  to  surpass  the 
ordinary  Briar  for 
new  Roses,  and 
standards  or  half- 
standards  yield  the 
best  blooms.  Should 
one  possess  a  pro- 
pagating frame  in 
the  greenhouse,  some 
cuttings  inserted  at 
once  would  soon 
strike  and  make 
plants  by  autumn  fit 
for  planting  out  next 
May.  If  wood  is 
scarce  a  single  eye 
with  leaf  attached 
will  grow  if  stuck 
around  a  .3-inch  pot 
in  a  compost  of  very 
sandy  soil.  The 
leaves  of  such  cut- 
tings need  sprinkling 
three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  should  be 
shaded  with  sheets 
of  newspaper  from 
bright  sun.  When 
rooted  pot  into 
2^-inch  pots,  and 
gradually  pot  on  as 
the  young  plants 
need  it. 

There  is  yet 
another  plan  one 
could  adopt  for  in- 
creasing the  stock  of 
new  Roses,  and  that 
is  to  bud  them  upon 
some  old  inferior 
sorts,  such  as  John 
Hopper  or   Jules 


Margottin.  Select  three  or  four  nice  young 
growths  produced  this  season  and  insert  the 
buds  as  near  their  base  as  you  can.  Some  of 
the  other  growths  may  be  removed  at  once, 
and  in  February  next  cut  away  all  growth 
excepting  those  containing  the  buds,  and  shorten 
these  back  to  the  inserted  buds.  It  is  possible 
to  have  strong  plants  of  a  good  novelty  if  this 
plan  be  adopted.  The  more  youthful  the  stock 
plants  are  the  better  will  be  the  results,  especially 
if  the  soil  has  recently  been  well  cultivated  by 
trenching  and  manuring.  Grower. 

LA  FRANCE  ROSE  AS  A  STANDARD. 
The  trcpical  weather  this  seaion  has  suited  La 
France.  It  is,  perhaps,  ntver  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  when  grown  as  a  standard,  where 
its  deliciously  fragrant  fi  jwers  hang  in  such 
glorious  profusion.  If  asked  to  name  one  variety 
for  a  standard  I  think  my  choice  would  fall  upon 
this.  It  is  an  ideal  variety  ;  for  where  is  there 
a  more  abundant  blossoming  Rose  of  equal 
quality  or  one  so  sweet  ?  Of  course,  like  every 
other  Rose,  it  has  ifs  moods  and  fancies.  For 
instance,  if  severely  pruned  and  heavily  manured 
the  blooms  come  quite  ball  shape,  but  let  the 
position  be  well  prepared  for  a  well-rooted, 
thrifty  standard,  and  be  very  sparing  with  the 
knife  or  pruning  shears,  and  there  will  be  a  wealth 
of  perfectly  shaped  blossoms  of  the  daintiest 
colour  imaginable.  I  am  specially  partial  to  bone- 
dust  as  a  steady,  lasting  manure  for  La  France, 
and  if  good  loam  be  given  as  the  staple,  with  some 
well-decayed  hot-bed  manure  mixed  with  it,  little 
in  the  way  of  stimulant  will  be  required  for  some 
considerable  time  after,  not  even  liquid  manure 
in  summer.  Instead  of  standard  Roses  declining 
in  popularity,  I  think  the  tendency  is  that  they 
will  increase  in  favour  with  the  coming  of  eo 
many  Roses  of  the  character  of  La  France.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  white  sport  of  La  France 
named  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  always  good  ;  then 
Caroline  Testout,  second  only  to  La  France.  I 
could  name  several  more,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Konigin  Carola,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  &c. ,  which  only  need  to  be  planted  to 
at  once  receive  the  admiration  that  rightly  belongs 
to  them.  p. 


ROSE  FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKL 
In  January  of  this  year  I  planted  in  the  border 
of  a  cold  greenhouse  a  Frau  Karl  Druschki  Rose, 
which,  after  giving  between  twenty  and  thirty 
beautiful  blooms  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  has 
been  making  fine  sturdy  growth,  and  at  the  top- 
most points  measures  9  feet  6  inches  from  the 
root.  Such  a  growth  as  this  from  a  Roee  reputed 
to  be  a  dwarf  was  somwhat  perplexing  in  a  house, 
and  I  had  to  bend  the  shoots  so  as  to  reach  the 
overhead  wires.  The  points  are  now  soaring 
away — beautifully  healthy — towards  the  ridge. 
I  am  sure  that  no  Rose  grower  should  be  without 
this  variety.  The  sturdy  habit,  fine  foliage,  and 
charm  of  its  beautiful  white  flowers  make  it  in 
every  way  a  magnificent  acquisition. 

105,  Htiiley  Road,  llford.        J.  H.  Jewell. 


Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Arthur  Goodwin,  in- 
vites readers  of  The  Garden  to  give  their 
experiences  of  that  grand  Rose  Frau  Karl 
Druschki.  My  own  experience  of  this  Rose  is 
as  follows :  In  October  last  I  purchased  a 
plant  of  the  above  with  some  others,  and  on 
arrival  they  were  duly  potted  in  7J-inoh  pots 
and  plunged  in  ashes  outside.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  they  were  pruned  and  placed 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  early  in  February  were 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where  just  sufficient 
fire-heat  was  maintained  to  circulate  the  air  and 
keep  out  frost.  In  April  and  the  beginning  of 
May  it  flowered  very  well,  carrying  altogether 
twenty-one  blooms.  When  these  were  over  it 
was  placed  outside  for  a  rest,  still  in  the  pot,  and 
it  at  once  started  making  rapid  growth.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  carrying  three  shoots  7  feet 
long  and  four  others  varying  from  2  feet  to  5  feet. 
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aad  looks  like  goiog  2  feet  or  3  feet  more.  Per- 
il ipa  the  source  of  supply  had  something  to  do 
with  this  climbing  habit.  I  very  much  appreciate 
Mr.  Goodwin's  notes,  which  I  read  with  interest 
as  they  appear,  and  as  an  old  reader  of  The 
Garden  since  the  early  seventies,  and  an  old 
Rose  grower  from  1860,  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  Rosea  generally. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Goodwin  his  opinion 
of  Rose  J.  B.  Clark  ?  Now,  with  me  it  is  useless 
under  glass,  so  I  have  planted  it  out,  although  Mr. 
Goodwin  stated  in  an  earlier  issue  of  The  Gaeden 
it  was  a  trump  card.  Hugh  Dickson  with  me  is 
far  better  both  in  growth  and  flower,  shoots 
on  the  latter  variety  attaining  a  length  of  6  feet. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  has  some  Tea  blood  in 
it,  for  the  foliage  has  the  appearance  and  the 
bloom  the  perfume  of  the  Hybrid  Teas.  How- 
ever, I  have  a  strong  bud  on  J.  B.  Clark, 
planted  in  the  open,  and  if  agreeable  will  give 
my  experience  of  it  later.  Where  was  it,  at  the 
National  Rose  Society's  Show,  Regent's  Park  ? 
Now,  Mr.  Goodwin,  favour  us. 

Edward  F  Kemp. 

(J,  Avenue  Road,  Clapton. 


EOSE  AUGUSTINE  GUINOISSEAU. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  bed  of 
this  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  flowering  in  the 
American  Garden  at  Ksw.  It  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  garden  decoration,  flowering  from 
early  summer  until  late  autumn.  Only  moderate 
pruning  is  necessary.  The  flowers  are  white, 
tinged  with  pink,  deepening  slightly  towards  the 
centre.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  Plants 
on  their  own  roots  grow  and  flower  freely.  It 
was  sent  out  by  Guinoisseau  in  1889,  and 
described  as  a  white  sport  from  La  France. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  affinities  between  it 
and  La  France,  but  there  seems  to  me  to  be  some 
doubt  about  its  being  a  sport.  A  more  probable 
suggestion  is  that  La  France  was  the  seed- 
bearing  parent  crossed  with  some  other  variety. 
A  coloured  plate  of  it  appeared  in  Thb  Gardbk 
for  July  24,  1897.  0. 


JOTTINGS  ABOUT  ROSES. 
Souvenir  db  Gabriblle  Drevet.  —  I  have 
praised  this  fine  Rose  before  in  The  Garden, 
but  it  happens  to  have  been  especially  beautiful 
this  season.  It  belongs  to  the  Tea-scented  section. 
The  plant  is  very  upright  in  growth,  with  stout 
thorny  wood  and  dark  shiny  foliage,  and  for  a 
Tea  Rose  is  fairly  hardy.  The  long  pointed  buds 
are  produced  singly  on  fine  sti£F  stems,  and  rather 
resemble  those  of  Mme.  de  Watteville,  while 
being  perfectly  distinct  in  shape.  They  are 
salmony  white,  edged  with  soft  rose-pink,  opening 
into  full  flowers  which  are  tinted  with  coppery 
rose  and  salmon,  and  of  most  delicious  fragrance. 
The  petals,  which  are  stiff  and  of  good  substance, 
have  a  reflexing  habit,  and  are  not  very  sensitive 
to  wet.  Sylph  has  something  in  common  with 
Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet,  but  whereas  the 
latter  is  a  good  opener,  the  former  is  so  indifferent 
in  this  respect  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
discard  it. 

CoMTBSSE  DU  Catla  — A  China  Rose  of 
wonderful  colouring,  sent  out  by  Guillot  in  1903. 
Though  a  stronger  grower  than  Aurore,  it  is  of 
much  the  same  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  similar 
in  shape  and  appearance.  The  plant  is  of  rather 
spreading  habit,  with  reddish  spindly  wood,  well 
set  with  thorns,  and,  like  many  of  these  new 
Chinas,  does  not  possess  a  constitution  strong 
enough  to  enable  it  to  endure  an  English  winter 
without  careful  protection.  The  flowers  are 
small,  loose,  semi-double, and  fragrant;  in  colour 
a  rich  blending  of  apricot,  carmine,  and  bright 
pink.  The  orange  base  to  the  flower  gives  it  a 
wonderful  effect,  but  the  flower  is  not  so  brilliant 
as  Souvenir  de  J.  B  Guillot.  My  own  im- 
pression about  many  of  these  so-called  Chinas  is 
that  in  a  great  number  of  oases  they  are  almost 
pare  Teas,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  possees 
even  less  constitution    than    the   average    Tea 
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Rose.  Comtesse  du  Cayla  is  quite  one  of  the  most 
floriferous  Roses  I  have  met  with,  blooming 
uninterruptedly  till  the  frosts.  The  young 
foliage  is  richly  tinted  with  purple,  and  this 
makes  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  colour  splendour 
of  the  flowers. 

Jeannb  Phillipb. — This  is,  without  question, 
one  of  the  finest  decorative  Tea  Roses  in  cultiva- 
tion in  English  gardens,  and  my  half-dozen  plants 
of  it  have  attracted  the  attention  of  every 
rosarian  friend  who  has  seen  my  collection  this 
summer,  including  such  a  good  judge  as  Mr.  H.  i 
E.  Molyneux.  Somehow  or  other  this  variety 
appears  to  have  been  missed  by  growers  in  this 
country,  and  the  only  English  list  I  can  find  it  in 
is  that  of  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  of  Colchester. 
Jeanne  Phillipe  was  sent  out  by  Godard  in  1899. 
It  is  a  splendid  grower,  with  magnificent  large 
dark  green  polished  leaves  tinted  with  purple. 
The  young  growth  is  a  remarkably  rich  dark 
purple,  and  the  plants  are  very  bushy  and 
upright.  The  bods  are  long,  pointed,  and  held 
erect  on  strong  stalks  ;  they  are  usually  solitary, 
but  at  times  produced  in  clusters  of  three.  The 
colour  is  a  superb  deep  orange  buff,  with  splashes 
of  dull  red  on  the  outer  petals.  The  flowers  are 
neither  full  nor  very  lasting,  but  are  of  fine 
effect  on  the  plant.  The  petals  are,  however,  of 
large  size,  in  this  respect  resembling  those  of 
Mme.  Berkeley.  This  is  a  Rose  that,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  I  do  most  thoroughly 
recommend,  and  I  feel  sure  that  those  who  plant 
it  will  be  delighted  with  its  superb  colouring  and 
growth.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 
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OLD-FASHIONED   PKIMROSES   AND 

HARDY    PRIMULAS. 

">  HESE  old-world  flowers  make  an  ex- 
cellent amateur's  "  hobby,"  they 
respond  to  treatment  so  well,  and  are 
by  no  means  diificult  to  grow.  The 
varieties  usually  met  with  in  gardens 
are  the  double  mauve  and  double 
white,  and  more  occasionally  the  double  yellow. 
These  are  about  the  most  easily  grown  of  the 
whole  group  of  doubles,  but  the  deeper- coloured 
varieties  do  not  seem  very  exacting  in  their 
demands.  A  shady  border  where  the  summer 
Bun  only  shines  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  yearly 
division  of  roots  after  the  flowering  is  over, 
watering  in  hot  weather,  and  constant  weeding, 
seem  their  principal  requirements.  A  light  sandy 
soil  well  enriched  with  good  leaf-mould,  wood 
ashes,  and  soot  suit  them  well,  and  a  top-dressing 


of  leaf-mould  in  early  spring  when  the  buds  are 
forming,  gives  them  a  push  on  just  as  they  need 
encouragement. 

The  finest  of  the  double  varieties  is  certainly 
Mme.  Pompadour,  with  crimson  velvet  blooms,  a 
beautiful  flower,  quite  free  from  any  shade  of 
magenta.  Alfred  du  Moulins,  deep  violet,  is  very 
effective  in  mass,  and  very  free  flowering.  French 
Grey  is  another  beauty,  and  Bergundy,  Purple 
Paddy,  and  Red  Paddy,  all  shades  of  claret  red, 
are  well  worth  growing.  Among  the  yellows 
the  Eirly  Sulphur  will  begin  to  flower  in  Novem- 
ber, and  continue  throughout  the  winter.  The 
flowers  are  short  stalked  and  pale  in  colour. 
Cloth  of  Gold  is  a  lovely  deep  yellow,  and  Lite 
Yellow  is  a  very  satisfactory  grower,  the  flowers 
rather  paler  than  those  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  fourth  yellow  smaller  than  these. 
Salmon  pink  and  pink  doubles  are  also  to  be  had, 
probably  many  others,  so  there  is  a  good  choice 
of  colour.  As  none  of  the  doubles  seed,  they 
can  only  be  increased  by  division,  and  when 
dividing  the  roots  in  summer  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  bits  of  the  old  rootstock,  which 
are  best  cut  off  wben  making  new  plants,  will 
frequently  send  out  young  shoots  if  carefully 
planted  and  marked  with  sticks.  With  good 
varieties  this  is  worth  trying.  The  double  white 
and  mauve  will  stand  moving  again  in  autumn 
into  sunny  beds  for  spring  blooming,  but  the 
darker  colours  are  best  always  in  shade. 

The  single  varieties  are  very  pretty,  and  often 
very  early  flowering.  Belvidere  flowers  all  the 
winter,  but  is  not  a  good  coloured  sort.  Early 
Pink,  Miss  Massey,  and  Cecil  Rhodes  are  all 
worth  growing.  Quaintly  pretty,  too,  are  the 
Jacks  in  Green,  with  their  curiously  developed 
calices.  Pantaloon  is  a  large  dark  variety ; 
■Jack  in  the  Green  a  lovely  red  ;  Jackanapes  red, 
with  an  ornamental  red  and  green  calyx,  and 
Pine  White,  a  yellow  variety,  are  all  good  kinds. 

The  Hose  in  Hose  are  perhaps  more  curious 
than  pretty,  but  there  are  many  colours  among 
these,  though  the  flowers  are  never  very  large. 
The  double  Polyanthuses  are  worth  growing,  too, 
and  seem  very  hardy  and  free  flowering.  Tortoise- 
shell  is  a  handsome  brown  and  yellow  variety, 
Curiosity  a  curious  mixture  of  red  and  yellow, 
Singuinea  plena  a  rather  dull  red.  There  are 
several  others,  but  rather  expensive  in  price. 

Among  the  single  varieties  the  old  China  or  Sky 
Blue  is  a  charming  variety,  and  Garnett,  a  dark 
red,  is  beautiful.  Blue  Beauty  is  another  worth 
growing,  so  is  Black  Knight,  and  many  of  the  old 
gold-laced  Polyanthus  deserve  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion,  into  which  they  have  drifted, 
since  Polyanthus  and  Primrose  seed  has  been  so 
easily  obtainable,  and  a  good  show  of  bloom  can 
be  produced  from  one  year  old  seedlings. 
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The  hardy  PrimulaB  are  another 
delightful  branch  of  this  fanaily, 
and  are  very  amenable  to  ordinary 
treatment.  They  are  bo  large  a 
family  that  only  a  few  can  be 
mentioned.  Primula  nivalis  or 
pubescens  alba,  and  Primula 
caehmeriana  are  early  flowering, 
and  make  a  beautiful  spring  bed 
of  mauve  and  white.  Both  are 
absolutely  hardy,  very  free 
flowering,  quick  to  increase,  and 
will  thrive  with  a  move  twice  a 
year.  After  flowering  they  can 
be  dug  up,  divided,  and  put  in  a 
shady  border  for  the  hot  summer 
months,  and  in  October  will  move 
again  quite  happily  into  a  sunny 
border  for  spring  blooming. 

Primula  rosea  is  a  lovely  rose- 
coloured  Primrose.  It  blooms  so 
early  that  a  handlight  over  the 
plants  when  in  bud  is  a  wise  pre- 
caution, as  frosts  spoil  the  beau- 
tiful flowers,  though  the  plant  is 
hardy  and  increases  fast.  Primula 
viecosa  and  marginata  will 
flourish  in  any  herbaceous  border. 
Primulas  Kke  rosea,  japonica, 
Sieboldi  cortusioides,  capitata, 
mollis,  Munroi,  and  sikkimensis 
prefer  damp  and  shade,  but  all 
grow  quite  freely  in  a  light  well- 
enriched  sandy  soil,  if  they  are 
watered  freely.  Capitata,  with 
its  autumnal  flowers,  is  worth 
growing  for  its  unusual  flowering 
season,  as  well  as  for  its  really 
beautiful  blooms. 

Certainly  a  collection  of  hardy 
Primulas  is  an  unending  joy  to  any 
enthusiastic  gardener,  whether 
amateur  or  professional. 

Wooler.  E    A 

CLEMATIS    ANDERSON 

HENRYI. 
The  accompanying  illustration  is 
a  good  example  of  the  Lanuginosa 
group  of  the  Clematis  family,  and 
it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  flori- 
ferous  nature  of  the   group  and 
its  usefulness  for  decorative  pur- 
poses.     The  Lanuginosa   varietieh   form  one  of 
the  mid-season  groups  of  the  five  sets  into  which 
the  majority  of  the  garden  Clematises  can  be 
placed,  and   are  at  their  best  during  July  and 
early  August.     In  most  instances  the  flowers  are 
large  and  the  growths  strong,  and  the  varieties 
are  all  well  suited  for  conspicuous  positions  on 
walls,    trellises,    pergolas,    and     other     places. 
When  selecting    a    position    for    any   of    these 
Clematises,  select  one  where  a  little  shade  can 
be  afforded  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stems,  very 
bright  sunshine  burning  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
branches  often   being   attended  with  disastrous 
results.     Good  rich  soil  containing  lime  must  be 
given,  and  an   annual  surfacing  of   well-rotted 
manure  will  be  found  beneficial.     The  pruning  :  propagation,  saving  all  the  disappointment  and 

of  the  Lanuginosa  varieties  needs  attention,  the    trouble  connected  with  raising  the  species  true 

.  ....  ...  .  .^j,^ 


few  of  this  latter  species  produce 
an  ofiTdet  at  all.  In  the  case  of 
the  plants  producing  the  rosettes 
on  the  flower-stems  of  S.  Coty- 
ledon, is  there  any  noticeable 
diminution  of  the  basal  rosettes, 
which  in  this  kind  appear  so 
abundantly  ?  We  notice  with 
interest  in  the  specimens  before 
us  that  the  pedicels  or  footstalks 
are  quite  green  and  full  of  vitality, 
hence  we  conclude  that  the 
ordinary  functions  of  flowering 
were  disturbed  at  a  quite  early 
period,  and  that  Nature  baa 
adopted  this  proliferous  method 
whereby  to  perpetuate  the 
species.  As  the  case  is  not  an 
isolated  one,  we  quite  agree  with 
you  that  the  local  influence  to 
which  you  refer  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  occurrence.  You 
might,  as  an  experiment,  remove 
eaily  a  large  number  of  flower- 
buds  from  a  flowering  plume  of 
S.  longifolia  to  ascertain  if  this 
proliferous  character  is  possible 
of  artificial  reproduction.  You  do 
not  say  whether  you  have  had  any 
similarinstance  previously. — Ed.] 


CLEMATIS  ANDEESON  HENBTI.    (From  a  photograph  by  Mist  Wiltmott.) 


pushed,  which  only  want  taking  ofi'  and  potting 
to  make  each  an  independent  plant.  As  you  will 
notice  from  the  piece  enclosed,  the  florets  were 
not  fertilised,  incessant  rain  having  prematurely 
washed  away  pollen  and  flowers.  Thus  the  green 
stems  not  having  exhausted  their  energy  in  the 
production  of  seed  and  the  great  continued 
amount  of  moisture  having  kept  the  sap  well  in 
circulation,  I  suppose  the  plant  has  given  us  these 
ready-made  rosettes  in  lieu  of  seeds.  If  this 
same  process  could  be  induced  artificially  by 
timely  cutting  away  all  the  florets,  and  if  S. 
longifolia  would  lend  itself  to  it,  a  capital  and 
easy  method  would  be  available  for  producing 
true  stock  of  this  species  by  way  of  vegetative 


IXIAS  AND  SPARAXIS  IN 

SCOTLAND. 
With  reference  lo  recent  corre- 
spondence in  The  Garden,  I  am 
able  to  inform  you  that  Ixias  and 
Sparaxis  grow  in  Scotland  in  the 
open  air.  It  may  interest  your 
readers  to  know  that  I  have  grown 
them  for  the  past  four  years  in  a 
south  border  near  the  wall  of  my 
house  on  light,  sandy  soil,  and 
they  are  in  flower  at  present. 
y.  B.  M   S   RiCHABDSorJ. 

THE  WHITE  AUVERGNE 
LUNGWORT. 

(POLMONARIAARVBRNEKSE  ALBA  ) 

This  is  a  good  garden  plant.  It 
was  picked  up  as  a  wilding  by  a 
hardy  plant  man  of  large  experi- 
ence when  on  a  botanising  tour  on 
the  Contitant.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  a 
somewhat  despised  but  useful  class  of  plants. 
It  is  only  about  6  inches  high,  and  in  a  half- 
shady  spot  gives  a  number  of  heads  of  pure 
white  flowers.  In  a  border  here  it  came  into 
bloom  early  in  March,  and  was  still  in  flower  in 
June.  S    AR^OTT. 


THE 


branches  requiring  to  be  cut  back  every  Feb 
ruary  to  within  six  or  eight  eyes  of  the  base  of  the 
previous  year's  wood.  Other  useful  varieties  of 
the  same  set  are  :  Beauty  of  Worcester,  Duchess 
of  Teck,  Excelsior,  Fairy  Queen,  La  France,  and 
Marie  Lefebvre.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
Anderson  Henryi  is  creamy  white.  M.  L. 


AN     INTERESTING     DEVELOPMENT 

IN  SAXIFRAGA  COTYLEDON. 
Mr.  E.  Hbinrich,  Planegg,  near  Munich 
(Bavaria),  writes:  "On  several  'plumes'  of  S. 
Cotyledon  an  interesting  monstrosity  has  formed, 
viz.,  from  the  axils  of  almost  every  bract  upon 
the  flower.stems  innumerable  small  rosettes  have 


from  seed.     A  whole  season  would  be  saved 
the  bargain." 

[The  formation  of  rosettes  on  the  inflorescences 
of  the  above  plant  is  most  interesting,  and  we 
do  not  remember  any  similar  instance.  Its 
equivalent  occurs  occasionally  on  other  plants, 
and  is  usuallv  traceable  to  local  influences,  as  in 


VERBASCUMS. 

(Mulleins.) 
HE  Verbascums  or  Mulleins  are  in 
their  way  among  the  more  showy  of 
garden  plants,  and  as  such  deserve 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  gar- 
dener. To  say  that  this  somewhat 
extensive  genua  is  an  important  one 
would  be  perhaps  ascribing  to  it  a  praiee  not 
wholly  merited.  There  are,  however,  certain 
species  that  demand  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion by  reason  of  their  boldness  when  well 
grown,  and  their  adaptability  for  forming  groups 
of  an  attractive  or  even  an  imposing  character. 


T 


your  case.  Whether  a  similar  condition  could  be  Regarded  generally  these  plants  are  better  suited 
set  up  in  the  case  of  S.  longifolia  we  are  unable  to  woodland  gardening  or  to  those  other  parts  of 
to  say.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  and  similar  :  the  garden  where  bold  effects  or  vistas  may  with 
freaks  of  Nature  occur  rather  at  rare  intervals,  j  advantage  be  dealt  with.  The  large  shrubbery 
If  your  theory  of  the  production  of  these  rosettes  ,  border,  for  example,  frequently  affords  an  excel- 
is  correct,  you  might,  knowing  all  the  attendant  j  lent  opening  for  such  plants  as  these,  and  if  kept 
circumstances,  try  and  imitate  them  when  i  away  from  the  radius  of  hungry  tree  roots  and  their 
flowering  S.  longifolia,  for  the  progeny  in  this  i  requirements  liberally  catered  for  in  other  ways,  a 
case  would   possess  a    much    greater  value,    as    sceneof  great  beauty  and  attractiveness  will  result. 
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One  of  the  best  ways  of  utilising  these  plants 
is  to  plant  them  upon  or  near  the  Bummic  of  a 
low  retaining  wall  where  this  latter  is  in  touch 
with  grass  or  terrace  walk.  For  ordinary  walls, 
and  those  intended  for  plant  growing  in  particular, 
the  plants,  while  losing  somewhat  of  their  giant 
stature,  are  not  unsuitable,  but  their  use  in  such 
cases  should  be  limited,  and  probably  isolated 
examples  will  be  best.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, circumstances  in  individual  instances  will 
prove  the  best  guides. 

We  have  in  mind  a  terrace  garden  with  a  low 
retaining  wall  to  the  north-west  side,  and  below 
a  great  slope  of  Khododendrons  of  18  feet,  the 
slope  extending  in  a  northerly  direction  some 
300  feet  or  more.  We  have  treated  the  summit 
of  the  slope  near  the  wall  with  some  of  theae 
giant  Mulleins,  and  from  every  point  of  view, 
when  the  Rhododendrons  were  out  of  flower,  the 
eflfact  was  very  fine.  In  this  particular  garden — a 
hill-garden,  by  the  way — there  was  ample  scope 
for  bold  effects,  and  in  the  distant  view  such  things 
claim  attention  at  once.  This  will  afford  an  idea 
for  the  free  use  of  the  plants  under  notice,  and  an 
excellent  lesson  is  also  conveyed  by  the  illustration 
below.  Of  the  boldness  of  the  plants  and  their 
great  flowering  the  picture  will  speak  for  itself. 

Sowing  Seeds  of  Mulleins 

The  whole  of  the  Mulleins  may  be  regarded  ae 
biennials,  mostly  of  strong  and  quick  growth, 
requiring  liberal  room  for  leaf  development 
Even  those  with  certain  pretensions  to  a  perennial 


existence  may  be  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and 
the  seedlings,  if  liberally  treated  from  the 
beginning,  will  provide  the  finest  display  in  the 
end.  For  such  bold  kinds  as  V.  olympicum,  V. 
pannosum,  and  others  akin,  the  seeds  will  be  beet 
if  sown  in  the  open  ground  and  early  transplanted 
in  informal  groups  to  the  required  positions.  In 
certain  other  instances,  eg.,  the  large  shrubbery 
border,  the  seeds  could  be  sown  broadcast,  but 
where  this  is  done  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  early  thinning  is  essential  to  success. 
Far  better,  perhaps,  and  in  the  end  securing 
the  best  results,  to  sow  a  few  seeds  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  a  box  of  light  sandy  soil, 
and  pot  off  the  strongest  seedlings  for  a  week  or 
two  prior  to  planting  out,  or  the  young  seedlings 
may  be  transplanted  for  a  time  with  a  similar 
object  in  view.  Seeds  of  any  of  the  kinds  may 
be  sown  at  once,  preferably  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
avoiding  too  close  a  condition  when  the  seedlings 
are  appearing.  For  the  larger  growing  kinds,  as 
olympicum,  phlomoides,  &c.,  a  space  of  3  feet  or 
4  feet  should  be  given  to  each  plant,  and  it  will 
depend  upon  the  quality,  depth,  and  richness  of 
the  soil  in  which  these  things  are  planted  whether 
the  plants  attain  their  fullest  development  or 
not.  A  position  I  have  not  mentioned,  and  where 
these  Mulleins  may  often  be  seen  to  advantage, 
is  the  summit  of  the  boldest  type  of  rockery.  In 
such  there  is  usually  ample  room  for  development, 
and  the  plant  is  seen  in  all  its  imposing  grandeur. 
The  following  are  among  the  more  striking  and 
ornamental  of  these  plants  : 


V.  olympicum  (see  illustration). — One  of  the 
noblest  of  the  family,  with  large  rosettes  of 
woolly  leaves  and  giant  pyramids  of  rich  yellow 
flowers.  No  words  can  adequately  convey  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  this  fine  plant,  which 
attains  6  feet  to  10  feet  in  height  when  well 
grown. 

F.  pannosum  is  also  a  plant  of  noble  aspect  with 
giant  spikes  of  yellow  flowers. 

V.  phlomoides  is  another  of  the  giant  Mulleins, 
also  reaching  a  great  height,  the  rich  yellow 
Sowers  continuing  for  a  long  season  in  great 
profusion. 

F.  pyramidatum  is  another  meritorious  kind 
from  Siberia,  the  huge  rosettes  of  somewhat 
crisped  leaves  rendering  it  distinct.  Its  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  the  entire  candelabra-like  in- 
florescence very  ornamental. 

V.  Chaixi  and  F.  phceniceum,  with  flowers 
varying  from  white  to  purple,  are  less  noble  in 
growth  yet  most  useful  in  their  way.  The  latter 
species  is,  with 

F.  weidmannianum,  an  early-flowering  kind, 
the  flowers  opening  in  May  and  June.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  many  ornamental  species  of 
which  this  genus  is  composed.  Quite  a  novelty 
among  these  plants  is  the  good  cross-bred  kind 
named 

F.  Gcdedonia,  with  bronzy  buff  flowers,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  of  Rothesay  at  the 
recent  show  at  Holland  House.  We  welcome  the 
coming  of  this  plant  for  its  distinctive  character. 

E.  H.  Jknkins. 


GROUP  or  VBKBASCUM3— CHIBFLT  OF  V.  OLYMPICUM.    (From  01  photograph  by  Miss  Willmott.) 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


PRUNING  THE  PLUM.  —  The  great 
thing  to  bear  in  miad  ia  pruning  the 
shoots  of  the  Plum  is  to  avoid  over- 
crowding them,  otherwise  the  wood 
will  ripen  badly  and  fruit  uneatis- 
factory.  Those  shoots  and  spurs  for 
which  there  is  not  plenty  of  space  should  be  cut 
out.  The  Plum  bsars  its  fruit  upon  those  short 
stubby  shoots  known  as  "spurs,"  and  also  upon 
youDg  wood,  which  therefore  should  be  trained  in 
between  the  older  branches  where  there  is  room. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  lateral  shoots  to  grow 
unchecked  until  the  winter,  they  should  ba 
pinched  back  to  about  6  inches  long,  cutting 
I  hem  to  within  a  few  buds  of  the  base  at  the 
winter  pruning.  This  will  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit  spurs,  which,  however,  will  also  form 
naturally.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
clearly  how  to  treat  a  shoot  in  full  growth. 

Reference  to  Illustration. — o,  Continuation  of 
branch  growth  ;  p,  side  shoots  marked  for  pinch- 
ing at  third  leaf  when  not  required  for  training 
in  to  furnish  tree  with  fruiting  wood,  and  in 
winter  to  be  shortened  to  one  or  two  buds  from 
main  stem  to  form  spurs  ;  q,  short  stubby  shoots 
that  need  not  be  pinched  ;  r,  spurs,  short  stubby 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

apart,   the  smaller  ones  about  1   inch.      After 
having  placed  crooks  over  the  hole  at  the  base  of 
the  pot   for  drainage,  and  having  covered  this 
with  rough  turfy  soil,  fill  to  within  about  U  inches 
of  the  rim  with  the   previously  prepared  light 
sandy  soil,  making  it  fairly  firm.     Tnen  upon  it 
place  the  Freesia  bulbs.     Cover  these  with  soil, 
leaving  off  half  an  inch  below  the  rim,  so  as  to 
allow  of  watering.  When  all  the  bulbs  are  potted 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  if  there  is  one  avail- 
able, if  not,  out  of  doors  in  a  shady  spot.     They 
must   be  protected   from   heavy  rains   if   these 
occur,  otherwise  the  soil  would  soon  get  sodden. 
If  the  soil  was  moist  when  the  bulbs  were  potted 
little  water  will  be   required  for  several  weeks, 
until,  in  fact,  the  bulbs  have  begun  to  grow. 
Careful  watering  until  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  is  most  important,   otherwise  the  soil  will 
become  sour  and  the  foliage  weak  and  sickly.     If 
the  bulbs  are  in  the  frame  give  full  air  all  day,  and 
leave  some  air  on  at  night  unless  it  is  frosty.     If 
the  bulbs  are  out  of  doors  they  must  be  brought 
under  cover  before  there  is  any  danger  of  frost, 
say,  by  the  end  of  September.    They  would,  how- 
ever, be  far  better  in  the  frame  all  the  time.    By 
allowing  plenty  of    air    when    the    weather    is 
favourable,  watering  carefully,  taking  care  that 
the  soil  does    not 
get  dry  when   the 
bulbs     are    well 
rooted,  and  water- 
ing   with     diluted 
liquid    manure 
water     when     the 
buds  begin  to  show, 
there  should  be  a 
good  show  of  bloom 
soon  after  Christ- 
mas. 

The  Scarlet 
Linum  (L.  grandi- 
florum).^There  is 
no  cheerier  annual 
in  the  garden  than 
this  brilliant 
Linum,  which 
makes  crimson 
shoots  with  the  leaves  close  together  about  the  clouds  wherever  the  seed  is  sown.  The  illustration 
apex  ;  s,  fruit  produced  on  the  preceding  year's  of  it,  very  much  reduced,  shows  its  character,  and 
wood  ;  t,  fruit  produced  on  spurs  of  preceding  it  is  only  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  thinly  out- 
summer's  formation,  with  spurs  at  side  forbearing  doors  to  achieve  success.  April  is  the  month  to 
following  year.  Numerals  refer  to  age  of  wood,  sow,  but  my  practice  is  to  always  make  a  note  at 
A  terminal  shoot  (leafless)  with  spurs  on  sides  is  the  flowering  time  of  the  things  that  succeed.  I 
shown  separately.  shall  sow  more  of  this  annual  next  April.     Even 

the  blazing,  scorching  sun  of  this  summer  has  not 
The    Freesia. — This    South    African    bulbous    diminished  the  profusion  of  blossom. — E. 
plant  is  deservedly  a  favourite,  and  should  be 

still  more  widely  grown.  Many  amateurs  seem  The  Porlulaca. — I  send  you  a  sketch  of  a 
to  think  that  a  hot-house  is  necessary  in  which  to  Portulaca,  which  has  been,  and  is,  one  of  the 
produce  the  lovely  fragrant  flowers  of  the  Freesia.  jewels  of  the  garden.  The  seed  was  sown  in  early 
Nothing  could  be  wider  of  the  facts.  Even  if  one  May  at  the  margin  of  a  wide  border  of  mixed 
tried  to  grow  the  Freesia  in  a  hot-house  failure  hardy  plants.  Though  the  sun  shines  on  the 
would  be  almost  certain  to  result.  One  needs  Portulaca  all  day,  it  seems  to  rejoice  in  this  full 
nothing  more  than  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  if  they  exposure.  The  flowers  are  very  varied  in  colour, 
can  be  heated  artificially  in  case  of  severe  frost  |  rivalling  those  of  the  Mesembryanthemums  in 
so  much  the  better.     The  bulbs  should  be  potted    brilliancy  of  tints. — E. 

now.      Keep  the  large  ones   together  and   the  

small  ones  together,  otherwise  at  flowering  time 
results  will  be  disappointing.  By  keeping  all  the 
large  bulbs  together  an  even  patful  will  result, 
and  the  effect  will  be  better  than  if  large  and 
small  are  planted  together.     The  soil  used  should 


shoots,  such   as  would  be  sure  to  follow  if  left 

on  the  plant,  are  taken  as  cuttings  about  July, 

put    singly    into    small    pots,    and    when    well 

rooted  shifted  into  those  5  inches  across.     Apart 

From     the     common 

Hydrangea      there     are 

Thomas    Hogg,    white ; 

Nigra,  with   fine   heads 

of  bloom;  stellata  proli- 

fera,  double  ;  and  varie-  ^- 

gata,   leaves   freely  './   i 

marked  with  white. 


The  Marguerite. — 
This  is  now  a  general 
favourite,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  very 
easily  grown  and  ex- 
tremely free.  Old  plants 
that  have  been  wintered 
in  the  greenhouse  will, 
early  in  the  new  year, 
push  out  young  shoots, 
and  when  these  are 
2  inches  long  they  form 
suitable  cuttings. 
Dibble  them  into  pots 
of  sandy  soil,  keep  close, 
and  they  will  soon 
strike.  When  s  u  f  f  i  - 
ciently  rooted,  pot  them 
off  singly  into  small 
pots,  and  after  a  few 
days  pinch  out  the  top  of 
each  to  encourage  bushy 
growth.  Then  shift  them  into  5-inch  and  6 
pots,  and  they  will  grow  and  flower  for  a 
time.     A  tiny  grub  attacks  the  leaves. 


LINUM  GRANDIKLOI 
FLOWEKS. 

{Muck  reduced.) 


inch 
long 


PORTION   OF   PLUM   BRANCH   IN  CHAKACTERISTIC  SUIIMER  GROWTH. 


The  Balsam. — At  one  time  the  Balsam  was 
much  grown,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  now,  though 
this  is  a  pity.  There  is  much  interest  in  the  big 
rosette-like  flowers  which  crowd  thickly  on  the 
j  saoculent  stems.  The  Balsam  is  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  spring,  and  the  young 
plants,  potted  in  rich  soil,  are  encouraged  to  grow 
freely  in  a  light  and  airy  house.  This  is  the  way 
to  obtain  fine  sturdy  plants  which  will  flower  for 
a  long  time. 

'  The  Common  Musk. — A  common  plant,  known 
by  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage,  and  the  yellow 
flowers  are  also  very  pretty.  Harrison's  Musk 
has  larger  and  showier  blooms,  but  there  is  less 
of  the  true  Musk-like  perfume.      The  spotted 
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THE  GREENHOUSE. 
Hydrangeas  for  the  Greenhouse  — In  the  milder 
parts  of  the  country  the  Hydrangea  may  be 
regarded  as  an  outdoor  shrub,  but  in  any  case 
be  light  and  sandy,  one  consisting  of  two  parts  it  is  valuable  in  the  greenhouse.  When  grown  in 
loamy  soil,  one  part  leaf-soil,  with  plenty  of  sand  large  pots  or  tubs  it  is  usually  placed  on  a  balcony 
and  a  little  dried  cow  manure  added,  will  suit  or  similar  position,  while  the  smaller  plants  can 
them  admirably.  The  most  suitable  sizs  pot  to  be  put  in  the  greenhouse.  A  favourite  way  of 
use  is  that  of  4  J  inches  diameter,  commonly  called  growing  it  is  with  a  short  stem  carrying  a  huge 
a"4S."    Place  the  large  bulbs  almost  1^  inches    head  of  bloom.     To  obtain  these,  the  stoutest 
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FLOWERS   OK   PORTOLACA       (Much  reduced.) 

kinds  of  Mimulua  are  very  handsome  when  the 
plants  are  grown  in  pots.  Sow  the  seed  in  early 
spring,  and  grow  on  the  young  plants  until  they 
are  in  4inch  or  Sinch  pots.  All  the  Mimulusee 
or  "Monkey  Flowers"  require  plenty  of  water 
at  the  root,  but  not  stagnant  moisture. 
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The  Lantana,  so  much  used  for  beddiDg  in  the 
garden,  has  flattened  clusters  of  flowers,  suggest- 
ing those  of  a  Verbena.  It  has  grown  consider- 
ably in  favour  of  late  years,  and  will  bloom  from 
spring  till  autumn.  Treat  the  Lantana  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Fuchsia.  The  best  varieties 
are  Chelsea  Gem,  amber  and  crimson  ;  Distinc- 
tion, orange-scarlet ;  Don  Calmet,  pink  ;  Drap 
d'Or,  yellow  ;  La  Neigp,  white ;  and  Magenta 
King,  purplish.  Sow  the  seed  in  early  spring 
under  glass,  as  recommended  in  the  case  of  the 
Verbeni. 

The  Lobelia  — Daring  recent  years  a  rather  tall 
Lobelia  named  L.  tenuior  has  been  grown,  and  it 
is  a  very  pretty  flower  for  the  greenhouse.  The 
flowers  appear  for  a  long  time  in  summer,  and  are 
of  a  charming  cobalt  blue  in  colour.  Seed  is 
readily  obtainable,  and  should  be  sown  in  gentle 
heat  in  spring,  the  seedlings  being  pricked  off,  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  in  boxes 
or  pans,  and  after  that  transferred  to  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  flower.  Six  to  eight  plants  in 
pots  5  inches  across  make  good  specimens.  Soil 
suitable  for  Geraniums  will  sufiSce. 

The  Myrtle.  —  A  well  -  known  shrub,  with 
fragrant  leaves  and  white  flowers.  It  is  quite 
hardy  in  the  South  of  Eogland,  but  must  be 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  in  the  North.  It  makes 
an  attractive  tub  plant,  and  will  often  remain  for 
years  without  repotting  if  given  a  mixture  of  soot 
water  and  liquid  manure  occasionally  during  the 
summer. 

The  Oleander. — This  is  a  Willow-like  shrub, 
which  flowers  as  a  rule  during  July  and 
August.  The  great  point  is  to  keep  the  soil 
moist  and  give  as  much  light  as  possible.  The 
ordinary  Oleander  has  rose  -  coloured  flowers, 
but  there  are  many  varieties,  some  with  double 
blooms. 

Pelargonium. — There  is  a  great  variety  of 
Pelargoniums,  popularly  called  "Geraniums"  in 
our  gardens,  and  each  section  requires  distinct 
treatment.  Perhaps  the  most  universally  grown 
are  the  zonal  Pelargoniums  or  "Geraniums" — 
that  is  to  say,  those  so  generally  used  for  bedding 
out  during  summer.  Take  the  cuttings  in 
summer,  and  they  will  root  readily  in  a  green- 
house from  the  end  of  February  until  the  end  of 
August,  while  in  summer  they  will  root  out  of 
doors.  Old  plants  that  have  been  wintered  in 
the  greenhouse  and  are  straggling  may  be 
shortened  back  about  the  end  of  February. 
Insert  the  cuttings  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and 
directly  the  old  plants  begin  to  push  out  new 
shoots  shake  them  free  of  the  exhausted  soil  and 
repot.  A  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  dry  cow 
manure,  and  silver  sand  will  suit  these  Pelar- 
goniums perfectly.  Where  a  winter  temperature 
of  50°  to  60°  is  maintained,  these  plants  have 
become  very  popular  for  flowering  at  that  season. 
To  obtain  good  flowering  plants  for  the  winter, 
the  cuttings  are  struck  in  spring  and  grown  on 
during  summer  in  a  spot  freely  exposed  to  the 
sun  out  of  doors,  all  flowers  being  picked  off 
until  the  end  of  August.  Pots  from  5  inches  to 
6  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough  for 
these  plants,  which  in  winter  need  a  light  struc 
ture  and  a  fairly  dry  atmosphere.  A  selection 
of  the  best  varieties  is  as  follows  :  Salmon — Mrs. 
C.  Pearson,  Mrs.  C.  Cadbury,  and  Queen  of  Italy. 
Pink — Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  and 
Mrs.  Toogood.  White — Snowdon  and  The  Ghost. 
Scarlet — Lord  Strathoona  and  T.  Bevan.  Crim- 
son— Duke  of  Norfolk,  Perov  Waterer,  and  Scott 
Turner.  Cerise — General  Wolseley,  Hall  Caine, 
and  J.  M.  Barrie.  Cyclops  is  purple  and  white  ; 
Iris,  purple- crimson  ;  and  Prince  of  Orange,  a 
yellow  shade.  Double-flowered  varieties  of  this 
class  are  admired  by  many,  and  the  best  are : 
Scarlet  —  Cilifornia,  Raspail  Improved,  and 
Turtle's  Surprise.  Salmon — Diubray,  Mideleine 
Lemaire,  and  Lady  Candahar.  White — Miss  G. 
Ashworth    and    Hermoine.     Pink  —  Bertha    de 


Presilly  and  Pink   Rispail.     Crimson — Colossus 
and  Double  Jicoby. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. — In  addition  to  their 
great  value  for  flowering  as  pot  plants  in  the 
greenhouse,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  useful 
for  furnishing  a  wall  or  pillar,  and  those  of  a 
trailing  habit  for  hanging  baskets.  The  soil, 
instructions  for  propagating,  and  other  matters 
given  for  zonal  Pelargoniums  apply  to  this 
section.  Good  varieties  are  :  Achievement,  soft 
salmon-pink  ;  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill,  rose ; 
Leopard,  lilac  -  pink,  blotched  with  crimson  ; 
Cordon's  Glory,  light  scarlet ;  Giroflee,  magenta- 
purple  ;  Princess  Victoria,  pale  lilac  ;  Souv.  de 
Charles  Turner,  deep  pink  and  maroon,  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  all ;  The  Queen,  soft  salmon  ; 
Galilee,  rich  rose  ;  Mme.  Crousse,  silvery  pink  ; 
and  Lamartine,  orange-scarlet. 
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A    GREAT    SEED    FARM. 

A  VISIT  to  Messrs.  E  Webb  and  Son's  great 
seed  establishment  at  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  and  the  extensive  seed 
1  farm  at  Kinver,  conveys  an  admirable 
J^  idea  of  the  wonderful  proportions 
attained  by  modern  developments 
of  this  business.  That  was  the  unanimous 
ppinion  of  the  experts  who  assembled  at  Kinver 
recently  to  inspect  the  trials  of  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  farm  crops,  which  have  gained 
so  high  a  reputation  for  this  old  and  esteemed 
Midland  firm.  The  day  was  a  fine  one  for  the 
excursion,  and  despite  the  dry  season  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  farm  and  crops  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  every  department  affording 
abundant  evidence  of  the  best  organisation, 
skilful  cultivation,  and  the  keenest  discrimina- 
tion in  the  selection  of  varieties  and  stocks  of 
exceptional  merit.  A  considerable  treatise  would 
be  required  to  do  justice  to  the  details  of  such  a 
varied  and  widespread  business,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing notes  we  can  only  briefly  glance  at  some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  features,  though  they 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  comprehensive  and 
thorough  character  of  the  work  undertaken. 

Floral  Favourites. 

A  brilliant  part  of  the  farm  at  this  time  of 
year  is  that  devoted  to  the  annuals,  which 
include  so  many  popular  garden  favourites. 
Masses  of  flowers  in  varied  tints,  from  the  most 
glowing  scarlet  to  pure  white,  with  blue,  purple, 
and  crimson  shades  innumerable ;  orange,  gold, 
lemon,  and  creamy  or  blush  hues  are  spread 
over  scores  of  acres  of  land.  Viewed  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  slopes  the  effect  was  very 
beautiful  under  a  bright  August  sun.  Tropseo- 
lums  (Nasturtiums)  furnished  an  abundance  of 
colour,  many  fine  varieties  being  represented, 
but  especially  notable  were  the  rich  crimson 
Meteor,  the  bright  scarlet  King  of  Tom  Thumbs, 
and  the  clear  yellow  Golden  King,  all  of  excellent 
habit.  Purple,  white,  pink,  crimson,  and  lilac 
Candytufts  or  dwarf  Rockets  formed  conspicuous 
breadths,  two  varieties,  namely,  Snowflake  and 
Pink  Pearl,  attracting  much  attention.  Dwarf 
Convolvulus  supplied  fine  shades  of  blue  and 
violet  in  contrast  with  white,  a  handsome  type 
termed  Attraction  constituting  a  valuable 
speciality. 

Rose,  pink,  salmon,  and  white  Clarkias  were 
similarly  notable,  and  showed  well  in  proximity 
to  the  rich  golden  Bartonia  aurea  and  the  red 
Linum  grandiflorum.  Antirrhinum  (Snapdragons) 
of  compact  habit,  very  floriferous  and  varied  in 
colours,  admirably  represented  these  old  garden 
favourites.  Poppies  also  in  many  types  were  an 
interesting  feature,  particularly  beautiful  being 
a  dwarf  form  of  somniferura  named  Meteor,  with 
blight  scarlet  double  flowers  with  numerous 
narrow  petals  ;  and  double  white,  of  similar  style 
and  habit,  is  a  good  companion  to  this.     Annual 


Chrysanthemums,  Pinks,  Cirnations,  Gaillardias, 
Sweet  Williams,  Balsams,  and  Zinnias  are  grown 
in  quantity,  the  strains  or  variety  first-class  in 
every  case.  Stocks  are  especially  studied,  and 
a  remarkably  fine  type,  termed  Admiration,  in 
in  four  colours,  rosy  lilac,  blush,  crimson,  and 
pure  white,  will  find  many  patrons. 

Sweet  Peas  occupy  a  large  area,  for  the  trade 
is  an  advancing  one  in  these  charming  flowers. 
Scores  of  long  lines  of  named  and  select  varieties 
were  inspected,  one  series  being  from  autumn- 
sown  seed,  and  the  other  from  spring-sown  seed. 
Whether  offered  in  mixed  collections  or  in 
separate  colours,  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  keep 
up  the  quality  and  to  maintain  the  strains  true. 
Asters  also  receive  much  attention,  but  they 
were  not  sufficiently  advanced  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  though  they  promise  well  for  a  later 
display. 

Valuable  Vegetables. 

The  Kinver  varieties  of  vegetables  have  won 
much  fame  for  Messrs.  Webb  and  Son,  as  their 
value  for  general  use,  market,  or  exhibition  has 
been  amply  proved.  Peas  take  a  prominent  place, 
as  they  deserve,  and  a  long  chapter  would  be 
needed  to  do  justice  to  the  trials  that  have  been 
undertaken  this  season.  Two  varieties  were 
conspicuous  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  viz.,  Stour- 
bridge Marrow  (a  heavy-cropping  Pea,  with 
handsome,  well-filled  pods)  and  Senator  (a  fine 
addition,  of  medium  height,  wonderfully  prolific, 
the  pods  filled  to  the  points,  and  the  quality 
excellent). 

Lettuces  were  in  eplendid  condition,  and  we 
have  rarely  seen  so  tine  a  stock.  Of  Cabbage 
varieties  Great  Heart,  Wonderful,  and  Summer- 
hill  were  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  one  could  be  preferred. 
Among  the  Cos  varieties.  Ideal  (correctly  termed 
a  self-folding  Lettuce)  had  fine  solid  hearts  that 
might  excite  the  envy  of  any  grower.  Exhibi- 
tion and  Giant  White  were  also  very  good. 
Scarlet  Runners  formed  another  remarkable 
feature,  the  best  types  with  the  firm's  proved 
selections  being  included. 

Cabbages  for  seed  occupied  numerous  acres, 
and  of  one  for  which  Messrs.  Webb  have  long 
been  celebrated,  i  e.,  Eoiperor,  there  seemed  to 
be  sufficient  seed  to  stock  the  whole  country. 
Broad  and  Longpod  Beans,  Onions,  Beet,  Tur- 
nips, Carrots,  Kidney  Beans — in  fact,  all  the 
vegetables  that  are  prized  in  gardens,  were  under 
the  same  systematic  trial,  and  in  every  instance 
the  selections  proved  the  judgment  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  important  work.  Potatoes  consti- 
tute a  business  in  themselves,  and  wide  areas  in 
parts  of  this  farm  or  in  other  districts  are 
required  to  produce  the  seed  tubers  needed  every 
year  in  the  ordinary  trade. 

Famoos  Farm  Crops 
Substantial  improvements  have  been  effected 
in  many  cereals  by  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Son,  who  as  practical  farmers  have  brought 
a  combination  of  commercial  and  scientific  know- 
ledge to  bear  on  the  matter.  Numerous  fine 
Wheats,  Oats,  and  Barleys  are  widely  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  most  successful  farmers. 
Mangolds,  Swedes,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Potatoes, 
cfec,  have  all  been  raised  to  a  high  degree  of 
merit,  while  Grasses  for  pasture  and  hay,  as  well 
as  for  lawns,  form  another  department  of  import- 
ance and  interest.  Grand  crops  of  seed  Wheat 
clothed  the  sides  of  the  beautiful  hills  round 
Kinver,  and  proved  the  stability  of  the  varieties 
in  such  a  trying  season. 

The  Seed  Warehouses  and  Glass. 
Department. 
The  enormous  warehouses  and  offices  in  Stour- 
bridge were  in  course  of  preparation  for  the 
season  of  great  activity  later  on  ;  but  in  the  glass 
houses,  where  tender  plants  are  grown  for  seed, 
there  were  two  specialities  which  deserve  notice. 
One  of  these  was  a  new  Tomato  raised  from  a 
cross  in  which  Ham  Green  Favourite  was  one  of 
the  parents,  the  fruits  of  medium  size,  bright 
colour,  very  even,  and  borne  in  bunches  of  eight 
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to  ten  each.  It  is  a  very  promising  variety  in 
every  respect,  and  should  form  a  useful  market 
Tomato.  An  excellent  strain  of  Gloxinias  has 
also  been  obtained,  and  will  find  favour  with 
many  growers  of  these  handsome  plants. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  courteous 
attention  of  members  of  the  firm  (with  their 
assistants)  rendered  the  visit  moat  enjoyable  in 
every  way,  and  all  agreed  it  was  a  day  well  spent. 
Extensive  as  the  Kinver  farms  really  are,  they 
represent  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  land 
occupied  in  other  counties  with  crops  grown  for 
seed  required  by  the  firm.  The  home  estate  is 
mainly  concerned  in  the  trials  and  comparisons 
of  stocks  in  the  different  departments  and  the 
thorough  testing  of  novelties. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

ROSES  — Lite  August  is  the  worst  time 
I  of  the  Rose  season  to  obtain  good 
bloom-.  If  the  ground  has  become 
dry  and  the  plants  are  mildewed,  a 
^  liberal  watering  with  liquid  manure 
and  syringing  the  plants  will  do 
much  good,  causing  them  to  make  a  clean, 
healthy  tjrowth  that  will  produce  an  abundance 
of  late  flowers.  Continue  to  cut  all  the  fading 
blooms  from  the  late-flowering  ramblers,  and  tie 
in  loosely  all  the  strong  growths. 

Pkopagating.  —  Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes,  and  other  plants  used  for  bedding 
should  now  be  taken.  See  that  the  soil  is  free 
from  wireworms  and  grubs.  Place  the  boxes 
containing  the  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  in  the 
sun,  and  give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil. 
No  more  water  will  be  required  for  some  time. 
Heliotropes  and  Pentstemons  are  best  inserted 
round  the  sides  of  pots  placed  in  a  frame  where 
there  is  a  little  artificial  heat.  Care  must  be 
taken  when  taking  the  cuttings  not  to  disfigure 
the  beds.  The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  make 
plans  for  bedding  arrangements  for  another  year. 
With  all  the  plants  before  one,  it  is  easy  to  note 
bidly-blended  colours  and  failures.  Such  notes 
would  be  most  helpful  when  planting  time  comes 
round  again.  Also  by  determining  now  the  plans 
for  another  year,  and  the  stock  of  plants  required 
for  such  alterations  as  are  found  desirable,  the 
plants  may  be  propagated  and  stored  accordingly. 
Gkowino  Lilicm  oiGANTEaM. — This  noble 
Lily  is  easily  grown ;  its  bulbs  while  dormant 
are  perfectly  hardy.  The  severest  frosts  do  not 
appear  to  injure  them  in  the  least,  but  early  in 
spring  they  develop  handsome  tufts  of  shining, 
heart-shaped  leaves.  These  are  liable  to  injury 
if  the  Bun  shines  on  them  while  frozen.  They 
flourish  admirably  planted  in  a  north-west  aspect, 
shaded  by  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  east  and 
south.  Its  noble  spikes  of  flower  are  seen  also  to 
better  advantage  in  the  subdued  light  afforded 
by  the  background  of  evergreen  shrubs.  In  such 
a  position  this  grand  Lily  makes  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  the  semi-wild  part  of  the  pleasure 
garden  This  Lily  does  not  require  a  great 
depth  of  soil.  Its  roots  rarely  extend  more  than 
1  foot  below  the  surface.  Perfect  drainage  is 
essential,  and  a  soil  consisting  of  sandy  peat  and 
leaf-mould,  strengthened  with  a  little  loam  and 
plenty  of  well-decomposed  manure  make  a  suitable 
bed  for  them.  L.  giganteum  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  while  these  miy  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
in  peaty  soil.  Ssveral  years  elapse  before  the 
seedlings  attain  to  flowering  size.  At  Merton 
Hill,  the  seat  of  Lord  Walsingham  in  Norfolk, 
L.  giganteum  is  naturalised  in  the  woods  from 
seedlings  which  grow  with  the  freedom  of 
Foxgloves.  Large  bulbs  of  flowering  size  do  not 
transplant  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  best 
to  start  with  small  seedlings,  or  from  the  several 
offsets  or  young  bulbs  formed  around  the  base  of 
the  old  bulb,  which  dies  after  flowering.     These 


offsets  may  be  taken  now  and  planted  permanently 
where  it  is  intended  they  should  flower.  These 
young  bulbs  vary  somewhat  in  size,  but  I  would 
advise  that  they  be  interspersed  with  the  larger 
ones.  By  this  arrangement,  when  some  have 
attained  to  flowering  size,  others  will  be  following 
on  to  bloom  in  successive  years.  The  irregular 
way  in  which  the  plants  attain  to  flowering  size 
is  far  more  natural  and  pretty  than  would  other- 
wise be  if  all  were  flowering  together. 

G.  D.  Davison. 
Westwick  Gardens,  Norunch. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  FR0IT-ROOM  — In  view  of  the  ingathering 
of  several  varieties  of  early  fruits  before  long, 
the  fruit  store,  which  should  have  had  a  thorough 
cleansing  when  the  last  of  the  previous  season's 
crop  was  cleared  out  and  ventilated  continuously 
ever  since,  will  require  little  beyond  a  brush  over 
to  remove  dust  and  cobwebs.  Should  the 
cleansing,  however,  through  pressure  of  other 
work,  have  been  left  over  till  now,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  having  this  done.  The  shelves 
and  woodwork  should  be  well  washed  with  soap 
and  water  and  rinsed  with  clear  water  after- 
wards. Where  there  are  brick  or  plastered  walls, 
these  should  be  limewashed,  and  the  floors,  if  of 
wood  or  pavement,  scrubbed  as  well.  When 
finished,  doors,  windows,  and  ventilators  should 
be  kept  open  until  the  inside  is  perfectly  dry. 
The  success  of  a  fruit-room  depends  very  much 
on  its  construction  and  site  so  as  to  maintain  an 
equable  temperature.  A  building  with  a  thatched 
roof  is  preferable  to  one  covered  with  slates  or 
tiles.     The 

Gatheking  of  the  Fruit  must  be  done  with 
considerable  care  if  fine  samples  are  expected  to 
be  placed  on  the  table.  Large  flat- bottomed 
baskets  well  lined  with  paper,  woodwool,  or 
other  soft  packing  material,  and  only  one  layer 
of  fruit  pat  in  each,  are  the  most  convenient 
articles  to  convey  the  fruits  to  the  store-room  or 
packing  shed. 

Early  Peaks  do  not  remain  long  in  good 
condition  after  they  are  gathered.  It  is  there- 
fore a  good  practice  to  gather  a  few  fruits  daily, 
according  to  the  demand,  as  soon  as  they  bagin 
to  change  colour,  and  thus  prolong  the  supply. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  let  them  remain  on 
the  trees  until  they  are  quite  ready  for  picking, 
a  condition  which  is  easily  ascertained  by  the 
foot-stalks  parting  readily  from  the  tree  when 
the  fruits  are  gently  raised  to  a  horizontal 
position.  Too  early  picking  will  result  in  the 
fruits  shrivelling. 

Early  Apples  may  be  placed  in  the  fruit- 
room,  where  they  will  remain  in  good  condition 
for  a  considerable  time. 

Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  Fruits 
should  be  gathered  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the 
moisture  has  evaporated  and  before  they  become 
heated.  Place  all  that  are  aufiBoiently  ripe  in 
the  fruit-room.  The  gathering  of  these  soft 
fruits  must  be  carefully  done.  Do  not  squeeze 
them  in  the  least  degree  by  the  fingers,  and  when 
they  have  to  be  sent  long  distances  by  road  or 
rail  they  should  be  gathered  slightly  under-ripe. 

Gathering  Plums.  —  The  choicer  varieties 
should  be  carefully  handled.  These  should  be 
detached  with  the  stalks  from  the  fruit-spurs, 
using  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  be  laid  in  single 
layers  in  baskets.  Plums  and  other  stone  fruits 
will  keep  for  several  days  in  a  cool,  dry  store  if 
placed  on  shelves  covered  with  tissue  paper  and 
at  some  little  distance  apart. 

Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  Gaatle  Gardens,  Gtamis,  N.B. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Celery  planted  and  treated  as  recommended 
should  be  growing  strongly  by  this  time. 
A  careful  look-out  must  be  kept  for  maggot  in 
the  leaf,  which  must  be  pinched  out  as  soon  as 
observed.  Be  careful  not  to  break  more  foliage 
than  is  really   necessary,  as  there  is   always   a 


corresponding  check  to  the  roots  for  the  amount 
of  foliage  broken  off.  Keep  the  trenches  clean 
and  free  from  weeds,  and  see  that  plentiful 
supplies  of  water  are  given,  with  occasional 
waterings  of  soot  or  liquid  manure.  Where 
early  Celery  is  required  for  use  preparation  must 
be  made  for  earthing  up.  Break  off  any  small 
sucker  growths  and  damaged  leaves.  Tie  the 
leaves  together  with  matting,  but  not  so  tight  as 
to  impede  further  growth,  or  crooked  and  uneven 
sticks  will  result.  Place  a  few  inches  of  soil 
round  the  sticks,  and  see  that  the  soil  is  fine. 
If  it  is  naturally  heavy  and  lumpy  it  will  be 
necessary  to  break  it  with  a  fork.  The  soil  is 
best  placed  round  the  sticks  with  the  hand, 
which  must  be  done  carefully,  and  placed  loosely 
round  so  as  to  allow  the  heart  room  to  expand. 
No  damage  is  then  done  either  with  fork  or  spade. 

Cauliflowers. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  make 
a  sowing  of  Cauliflowers  for  pricking  out  and 
wintering  in  cold  pits  for  planting  out  in  early 
spring.  Select  an  open  place  on  a  sunny  border 
for  the  seed-bed,  and  do  not  give  any  fresh 
manure.  A  plot  of  ground  from  which  a  crop 
of  dwarf  Beans  has  been  taken  is  a  suitable 
situation.  If  the  ground  is  very  dry  water  well 
before  sowing.  Sow  thinly  in  drills  about 
10  inches  apart.  The  variety  Dwarf  Erfurt 
Mammoth  is  excellent  for  this  purpose,  producing 
pure  white  heads  of  good  quality.  Purity 
Cauliflower,  if  sown  at  the  same  time,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  regards  pricking 
out  and  planting,  makes  a  very  good  succession 
to  the  Dwarf  Erfurt.  Growing  crops  of  Wal- 
cheren  and  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  should  be 
well  supplied  with  liquid  manure  water. 

Cabbages. — If  the  sowing  for  the  main  spring 
crop  has  not  germinated  well,  make  another  sowing 
without  delay,  for  if  the  plants  are  not  suitable 
for  planting  out  this  autumn,  they  may  be  planted 
early  in  the  spring,  when  they  will  succeed  those 
planted  in  the  autumn. 

Onions. — Spring-sown  Onions  showing  signs  of 
ripening  must  have  the  tops  carefully  bent  over 
to  hasten  the  ripening  process.  Bend  them  all 
one  way,  and  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days'  time 
they  should  be  pulled  up  and  laid  on  the  bed  or 
along  the  edge  of  a  loose  gravel  path,  if  possible, 
turning  them  over  carefully  every  few  days  to 
ensure  thorough  ripening  and  drying.  The 
harvesting  of  this  crop  requires  great  care,  as  the 
keeping  qualities  of  Oaions  depend  largely  on 
the  ripening  and  handling  of  the  bulb. 

J.  JAQUE8. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford,  Dorset. 
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RDLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Aaswartu—The  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Oakden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, 710  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and 
teith  that  olyect  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  OTid  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Oarden, 
SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness  should  be  sent  to  the  FUBUSBER.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  tyne  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

LiLiUM  GIGANTEUM  (FT.  M.). — We  Consider  the 
longitudinal  rupture  of  the  larger  example 
submitted  to  be  due  to  frost  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  while  the  flower-stems  were  young 
and  susceptible.  It  is  in  our  experience  more 
frequent  in  the  case  of  recently-planted  bulbs 
when  these  are  of  large,  i.<  ,  flowering,  sizs — 
that  is  to  say,  bulbs  that  have  been  in  position 
for  three  or  more  years  prior  to  throwing  up  the 
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flower-spikes  sufifer  less  frequently.  The  other 
example,  in  which  several  holes  are  eaten  out 
of  the  Btem,  is  new  to  ui.  These  holes  have 
probably  been  made  by  a  caterpillar  at  an  early 
stage,  and  when  the  stem  was  more  tender  or 
succulent.  We  incline  to  this  view  because  the 
damaged  part  has,  apparently,  long  ago  healed 
up. 

Basic  Slag  on  Lawn  Grass  {W.  H.  T.).— 
Basic  slag  is  such  a  slow-aoling  phosphate, 
requiring  several  monthb'  exposure  to  the  soil, 
and  moisture  to  fully  dissolve,  that  we  can 
hardly  assume  a  dretsing,  even  if  a  heavy  one, 
doing  harm.  What  you  may  mean  as  an  over- 
dose we  do  not  know,  but  a  dressing  of  from 
51b.  to  6lb  per  rod  would  not  be  an  overdose 
as  it  is  a  heavy  material.  Basic  slag  can  hardly 
be  too  finely  ground,  a  coarse  powder  takes  a  long 
time  to  dissolve,  and  even  then  is  less  valuable. 
The  best  time  to  apply  it  as  a  grass  dressing  is 
in  the  late  autumn,  well  scratching  it  in,  follow- 
ing in  it  April  with  a  dressing  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  crushed  very  fine.  We  prefer  to  screen 
a  quantity  of  soil  in  August  sufl&cient  to  give  a 
lawn  a  good  dressing,  and  to  well  mix  with  it 
basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  lib.  per  bushel,  turning 
the  heap  two  or  three  times  later,  then  dressing 
the  lawn  in  November.  The  slag  is  by  that  time 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  You  can  destroy 
small  spreading  Clover  on  a  lawn  by  dressing 
with  Watson's  Lawn  Sand,  but  the  patches  will 
be  browned  and  unsightly.  The  best  course  is  in 
the  winter  to  fork  out  all  the  patches  cleanly, 
then  either  replace  them  with  good  grass  turf,  or, 
adding  some  fine  clean  soil,  to  sow  pure  lawn  grass 
seed,  devoid  of  Clover,  in  the  spring.  Once  fine 
Dutch  Clover  gets  a  foothold  in  a  lawn  it  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate.  It  is  specially  rapid  grow- 
ing in  moist  weather. 

Making  a  Watbr  Lily  Tank  {Montjoie). — 
Under  the  circumstances  the  simpler  plan  will 
be  for  you  to  construct  a  tank  of  concrete,  ^.e., 
clean  ballast  or  stone  from  river  sand  mixed  with 
cement.  With  the  small  gravel  sifted  from  the 
bulk  the  bottom  and  sides  could  be  formed, 
finally  employing  the  finer  msiterial  for  surfacing 
the  inside.  In  the  first  place  you  require  a 
rather  sunny  position,  and  you  had  better  so 
arrange  the  tank  that  its  bed  will  be  half  in  the 
ground  and  half  exposed.  This  is  desirable  on 
account  of  the  action  of  frost.  In  deciding  the 
size  of  the  tank  you  must  allow  of  a  liberal 
addition  in  respect  to  its  bises,  so  as  to  safely 
carry  the  outside  walls.  For  example,  assuming 
that  the  size  inside  is  intended  to  be  3  feet 
wide,  the  base  should  be  about  4J  feet  outside 
measure,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  The  base 
might  be  made  of  rougher  material,  and  for  the 
sake  of  security  should  be  gauged  at  about  three 
and  one,  that  is,  three  parts  ballast  stone  to  one 
part  of  cement.  It  is  important  that  the  cement 
and  ballast  be  first  well  mixed  while  it  is 
dry,  as  in  no  other  way  can  the  cement  be 
thoroughly  inoorpirated  with  the  ballast. 
When  this  is  done  the  concrete  should  be  wetted 
up,  preferably  on  boards,  to  keep  it  clean  before 
placing  it  in  position.  Six  inches  thick  of  this 
will  make  a  good  foundation  or  base,  which 
should  be  fairly  level  when  completed.  A  couple 
of  days  should  elapse  before  the  sides  are  built 
up,  the  same  proportions  as  for  the  base  being 
adhered  to.  As  the  inner  surface  of  the  tank 
will  be  lined  with  a  stronger  material,  the  outer 
walls  could  be  rendered  roughly,  using  larger 
stone  or  brickbats  well  and  freely  interspersed 
with  sand  and  cement.  A  simpler  way  would  be 
to  construct  the  base  as  already  suggested,  and 
erect  the  sides  in  rough  brick  or  even  brickbats, 
finally  lining  the  inside  with  an  inch  thick 
coating  of  cement  and  clean  sand  gauged  at  two 
and  one.  In  this  case  the  mortar  for  setting  the 
bricks  should  be  cement  and  sand  of  six  to  one 
strength.  Lime  must  on  no  account  be  used. 
If  you  can  obtain  rough  bricks,  or,  indeed,  any 
class  of  bricks,  it  is  possible  you  will  find 
this  the   more   easy   way,  as    an  amateur  not 


infrequently  gets  his  concrete  too  weak  or  too 
wet,  with  disastrous  results.  You  could,  of  course, 
by  arranging  a  tank  of  oblong  shape  or  a  square, 
build  your  side  and  end  walls  with  the  aid  of  a 
frame  of  boards  set  at  6  inches  apart,  the  6-inch 
wide  cavity  to  form  the  wall  when  the  concrete 
is  set.  Roughness  of  walls  in  building  is  an 
advantage,  as  the  cement  lining  takes  more 
readily  thereto.  You  must  bear  in  mind  if  you 
engage  in  the  work  yourself  that  cement  will 
speedily  eat  holes  in  the  flesh,  and  the  amateur 
can  scarcely  avoid  contact.  By  constructing  a 
tank  on  these  lines  you  will  have  on  the  outer 
surfaces  of  the  above-ground  portion  of  the  tank 
a  certain  amount  of  rough  wall  exposed.  This 
may  not  only  be  hidden,  but  rendered  attractive 
by  making  a  few  pockets  for  rock  plants  at  the 
sides,  where  many  things  would  grow  quite  well. 
You  do  not  say  what  Lilies  you  intend  to  grow, 
but  the  Nymphseas  would  require  a  water-bed  of 
about  2  feet  deep. 

MoviN«  Kniphofias  (Tkiiomas)  (J.  R.  D.).— It  is  not 
the  proper  time,  but  If  they  are  carefully  lifted  there  is 
a  chance  of  moviog  them  successfully  about  the  time 
meutioned.  If  the  weather  is  suuny,  shade  will  be 
required  for  a  time  after  plantiDg. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

Ampelopsis  Collapsing  (J.  B.  M.).  —  The 
'excessive  drought  of  the  present  year  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  your  plant  of 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi  collapsing  as  it  has  done,  yet 
at  the  same  time  we  have  recently  had  accounts 
from  many  different  sources  of  plants  of  this 
beautiful  climber  dying  off  suddenly.  The 
suggestion  that  it  is  naturally  a  short-lived 
plant  does  not  always  apply,  for  we  know  of 
many  much  older  than  twenty  years.  One  of 
the  first  planted  in  this  country,  now  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  has  been  more  or  less  under  our 
observation  ever  since,  and  it  has  never  shown 
any  inclination  to  die  off,  while  another,  almost  as 
old,  which  was  covering  a  very  large  space,  died 
back  eight  years  ago  to  the  main  stems,  but 
recovered  itself,  and  pushed  out  young  shoots, 
which  have  now  almost  attained  the  dimensions 
reached  by  the  original  plant. 

Planting  an  Avenue  (S.  A.  B.). — Two  rows 
of  trees,  about  25  feet  apart,  on  either  side  of  the 
road  would,  we  think,  prove  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangement.  Oar  idea  would  be  to  employ 
flowering  trees  of  moderate  stature,  such  as  double- 
flowered  Cherry,  Bird  Cherry,  Magnolia  soulan- 
geana,  Yulan,  Laburnums,  and  scarlet  and  white 
Thorns  for  the  front  row,  and  the  back  row  to 
consist  entirely  of  one,  or  at  most  two,  kinds  of 
trees,  say,  the  Scarlet  Oak,  alternated  with 
Robinia  Pseud-acacia.  You,  however,  express 
a  wish  for  greater  variety,  the  trees  to  consist  of 
both  deciduous  and  evergreen  subjects.  Of 
evergreens  may  be  especially  mentioned — Cedrus 
atlantica,  Cupressus  lawsoniana,  Pinus  austriaca, 
P.  Lirioio,  P.  excelsa,  P.  Strobus,  Thuja  gigantea. 
Evergreen  Oik,  and  Holly.  Deciduous — Norway 
Maple,  Sycamore,  Horse  Chestnut,  red-flowered 
Horse  Chestnut,  Carya  alba  (Sickory),  Magnolia 
acuminata,  Piane,  and  different  Oaks. 

Flowering  of  Phyllostachys  Henonis  (J.  R.  D.).— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  your  plant  of  Phyllostachys  Henonis 
will  die,  perhaps  not  Immediately,  but  even  if  it  llnKers  on 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  ever  recover  from  its  flowering. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Red  OB  Crimson  Roses  fob  a  South  Wall 
{J.  jr.).— Crimson  Rambler  is  usually  a  failure 
when  planted  against  hot  walls  or  wooden  fences, 
and  you  are  very  wise  in  removing  them  to  your 
arches.  Two  fine  reds  to  replace  them  would  be 
FraE9oi8  Crousse  and  Noella  Nabonnand.  The 
latter  is  not  a  bright  colour,  but  it  is  very 
beautiful.  If  the  position  is  a  very  warm  one 
we  should  be  disposed  to  recommend  Climbing 
Cramoisie  Sup^cieure ;  it  is  a  fine  climber,  and 
the  colour  intensely  vivid.  Four  good  varieties 
of  various  colours  for  your  pergola  would  be 
Lady  Gay,  Trier,  Blush  Rambler,  and  Electra. 
You  must  remember  another  season  to  water  the 


Roses  on  the  walls  twice  a  week  should  the 
weather  be  hot  and  dry,  and  weak  doses  of 
liquid  manure  should  occasionally  be  given  also. 

Roses  Making  Small  Growth  (Beginner). — 
As  you  say  the  Roses  were  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
we  are  rather  surprised  that  they  have  made 
such  moderate  growth.  We  should  hardly  say 
they  have  turned  out  very  successfully.  Although 
you  may  obtain  these  foreign  Roses  somewhat 
cheaper,  they  do  not  in  the  end  compare  to  well- 
grown  plants  from  our  own  growers.  In  reply  to 
your  first  question  as  to  what  is  wrong,  our 
opinion  is  that  the  plants,  coming  as  they  do 
from  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  planted  upon  your 
heavy  clay,  have  not  yet  become  reconciled  to 
the  change.  The  growth  for  next  season's 
flowering  will  be  that  which  has  bloomed  or  that 
has  been  produced  this  season.  It  is  not  always 
the  strong  thick  shoots  that  yield  the  best 
blooms.  Perhaps  when  your  plants  have  made 
more  root  the  growth  will  be  stronger.  We 
think  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  picked 
off  all  flower-buds  before  they  developed ;  this 
would  have  been  a  less  strain  upon  the  roots. 
In  pruning  next  spring  cut  back  severely  to 
dormant  buds.  Question  No.  2  — Do  not  apply 
any  more  liquid  manure  to  these  young  plants 
this  year.  If  you  have  given  the  liquid  too 
strong  this  may  account  for  the  stumpy  growth. 
Newly-planted  subjects  rarely  want  liquid 
manure  the  first  year  if  the  soil  is  in  fairly 
good  condition.  House  slops  should  be  diluted 
with  about  three  parts  water,  and  even  then 
only  applied  to  very  strong  plants.  We  should 
advise  you  to  give  the  manurial  dressing  to  the 
beds  in  the  spring,  just  after  the  pruning,  and 
lightly  dig  it  beneath  the  soil,  or,  better  still, 
remove  some  soil  around  each  plant,  place  the 
manure,  then  cover  with  the  removed  soil. 
Large  plants  can  take  a  peck  of  cow  manure 
so  applied,  but  for  small  bushes  use  the  manure 
in  a  much  more  sparing  manner.  This  natural 
manure  is  better  than  artificial.  A  sprinkling 
of  guano,  when  flower- buds  are  seen,  is  helpful 
to  strong-established  plants. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pruning  Fruit  Treks  (A'.  L.  P.). — You  should 
prune  your  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn,  but 
even  now  you  could  shorten  back  gross  wood 
or  thin  out  where  they  are  too  thick.  This 
latter  work  requires  little  care,  as  you  must 
preserve  the  main  shoots  or  leaders,  but  thinning 
out  useless  wood  now  would  help  the  better 
wood  to  mature  or  ripen.  Could  you  not  get  a 
little  practical  advice  from  a  fruit  grower  on  the 
spot? 

Chbbbies  Falling  (Ash). — The  cause  of  your 
Cherries  not  coming  to  maturity  is  most  probably 
owing  to  the  blossoms  having  been  damaged  by 
frost  when  the  tree  was  in  flower.  This  being 
the  case,  the  fruits  would  not  be  perfectly  formed, 
and  instead  of  developing  rapidly  when  they 
should  have  done,  they  would  shrivel  up  and  fall 
off,  as  yours  have  done.  Late  frosts  were  severe 
this  spring,  and  were  responsible  for  a  good  deal 
of  damage  in  this  way.  Another  factor  which 
may  at  least  have  helped,  even  if  it  did  not 
altogether  cause  destruction  to  the  young  Cherries, 
is  dryness  at  the  root.  Fruit  trees  on  walls  are 
very  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  when  the  fruits 
are  forming — a  time  when  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  well  looked  after  in  this 
respect.  Even  when  rain  falls  it  often  does  not 
reach  the  roots  of  wall  fruit  trees  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  do  them  any  good,  for  the  wall  keeps 
it  off.  Next  year,  when  the  trees  are  in  flower, 
and  from  that  time  onwards,  see  that  they  are 
well  supplied  with  water,  even  during  wet 
weather,  and,  if  there  is  any  danger  from  frost, 
protect  them  with  canvas  or  netting.  The  white 
fungoid  growth  which  is  on  your  tree  is  mildew, 
which  may  be  eradicated  by  dusting  the  leaves 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  or,  if  too  many  leaves 
are  affected,  syringe  with  sulphide  of  potassium, 
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which  is  made  by  dissolving  loz.  of  liver  of 
salpbur  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  then  adding 
2J  gallons  of  water. 

Strawberries  Failing  {Mrs.  Walter  Scott). — 
The  Strawberry  plant  sent  appears  to  be  an  old 
one,  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  ia  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  crops  which  it 
gives.  Strawberry  plants  should  be  pulled  up,  at 
any  rate,  when  they  have  borne  three  crops,  for 
after  that  the  fruit  is  small  and  useless,  except 
for  preserving.  Some  growers  pull  them  up  after 
the  second  year.  We  should  advise  you  to  pro- 
cure layers  of  some  good  strong-growing  variety, 
such  as  Royal  Sovereign,  and  plant,  not  later 
than  September,  in  well-dug  ground  that  has 
been  enriched  with  farmyard  manure.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  drought  that  has  been  so 
severe  in  some  parts  of  the  country  has  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fruits  going  off.  You 
do  not  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  sort  of  soil 
yours  is ;  if  it  is  light  and  sandy  it  will  need 
heavy  manuring  to  give  satisfactory  crops  of 
Strawberries.  There  was  no  disease  on  the  plant 
sent,  and  apparently  no  insect  trouble  that  would 
account  for  the  mischief  ;  the  fault  is  evidently 
either  in  the  soil  or  in  the  plants  themselves. 
Procure  a  fresh  stock  of  plants,  not  layers  from 
your  own  garden,  and  plant  these  in  soil  that 
has  been  well  dug  and  heavily  manured.  Do  not 
keep  plants  after  they  have  fruited  two  seasons. 

Pear  Trees  Unsatiseactort  ((?.  T.). — If 
your  Pear  trees  were  well-developed  and  estab- 
lished and  you  root  -  pruned  them  to  within 
2  feet  of  the  stem,  we  are  not  surprised  that  they 
had  hardly  any  leaves  on  them  this  year.  The 
wonder  is  they  were  not  killed  outright.  You 
treated  them  far  too  severely.  To  cut  off  all  the 
roots  of  a  tree  to  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
stem  is  not  the  way  to  carry  out  root-pruning, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  cut  back  any  unusually 
strong  roots,  especially  those  which  are  going 
downwards  into  the  soil.  The  fibrous  roots  near 
the  surface  should  be  left  alone.  You  should 
have  dug  out  a  trench  4  feet  or  .^  feet  away  from 
the  stem,  gradually  working  away  the  soil  from 
underneath  with  a  fork  until  you  came  to  the 
ofifending  roots.  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  keep 
the  tree  well  watered,  placing  a  mulch  of  manure 
upon  the  surface  soil  around  it.  Yon  might  also 
shade  it  somewhat  from  the  hot  sun  by  sticking 
Fir  tree  shoots  among  the  branches.  The  loss 
of  the  branch  on  the  Cherry  tree  following  upon 
the  same  occurrence  last  year  seems  to  point  to 
something  being  wrong  at  the  roots.  Are  you 
quite  sure  the  tree  has  not  suffered  from  want  of 
water  ?  In  November  take  out  some  of  the  soil 
4  feet  or  5  feet  away  from  the  stem  and  replace 
with  fresh  turfy  loam. 

Gumming  in  Fruit  Trees  [J.  E.  W.). — 
There  are  various  reasons  given  to  account  for 
gumming,  and  stone  fruit  is  more  prone  to  attack 
from  it  than  are  other  fruit  trees.  No  one,  as 
far  as  we  know,  has  been  able  to  give  a  con- 
vincing and  decisive  answer  as  to  how  it  is 
caused.  The  most  common  belief  is  that  it  is 
caused  by  a  spell  of  hard  frost  in  early  autumn 
injuring  the  bark  before  it  has  had  time  to  ripen 
and  become  hard.  Ochers affirm  that  it  is  caused 
by  some  accidental  bruising  of  the  bark,  or  it 
may  be  by  the  puncture  of  some  insect  in  the 
first  place.  Others  attribute  it  to  badly-drained, 
heavy,  and  cold  soils.  Oar  opinion,  baEed  on 
long  experience,  is  that  the  most  frequent  cause 
is  to  be  found — and  especially  in  young  trees — 
in  the  fact  of  the  trees  making  too  many  strong 
and  sappy  roots,  and  these  in  their  turn 
making  too  strong  sappy  and  soft  branches.  It 
is  in  these  strong  branches,  according  to  our 
experience,  that  gumming  is  most  commonly 
found.  If  the  trees  are  young  enough  and  can 
stand  it,  the  best  remedy  is  to  lift  them  early  in 
the  autumn,  cutting  the  strong  roots  severely 
back,  and  replant  in  moderately  strong  sweet 
loam  with  a  liberal  addition  of  quicklime.  After 
this  operation  you  will  find  that  shoots  of 
moderate  growth  will  result,  and  these  in  their 


turn  will  be  more  fruitful  and  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  gumming.  Trees  that  are  too  old  to  undergo 
this  treatment  we  should  advise  you  to  cut  away 
or  scrape  all  the  gummy  parts  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  and  then  thoroughly  wash 
(rubbing  the  wash  hard  in  the  gummy  wounds) 
the  trees  with  a  strong  mixture  of  Price's  Gia- 
hurst  Compound,  repeating  the  wash  in  the 
spring  before  growth  commences.  This  will  kill 
any  embryo  insects  which  may  be  hiding  in  the 
bark  or  gumming  wounds. 

RASPBKRKIES  (C.  T.  Ball)— The  proper  distance  between 
the  rows  of  plants  is  that  which  you  have  given,  viz., 
6  feet,  but  you  have  planted  too  close  in  the  row.  We 
would  advise  you  to  remove  every  other  plant  in  October 
or  early  November.  By  doing  so  the  plants  left  will  do 
much  better,  and  you  can  make  a  new  quarter  with  those 
taken  out.    Lift  carefully  and  they  will  soon  recover. 

Blight  on  Apples  {H.  Jf.).— Our  correspondent  does  not 
say  whether  her  trees  are  young  or  old,  or  whether  they 
are  ^crafted  or  budded  on  the  Crab  or  Paradise  stock,  and 
what  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  in  which  the  trees  are 
growing  may  be.  If  the  subsoil  ia  chalk,  and  the  trees  are 
worked  on  the  Crab  stock,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  cause 
may  be  traced  to  the  fact  of  the  roots  of  the  trees  having 
penetrated  to  the  chalk,  and  from  which  the  roots  are 
unable  to  extract  sutticient  nourishment,  hence  a  check  or 
chill  follows,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  attack  of  this 
fUDgus.  If  this  is  the  case  the  remedy  lies  in  getting  at 
the  roots  and  giving  them  better  soil  in  which  to  grow  this 
coming  autumn,  as  well  as  a  top-dressing  of  decayed 
manure  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  far  as  the  roots 
extend.  If  the  trees  are  young  and  vigorous,  and  worked 
on  the  Paradise  stock,  we  should  be  surprised  to  see  the 
frnit  affected  in  this  way,  as  it  is  most  unusual. 

Grapes  not  Setting  (J.  if.).— The  cause  of  not  more 
than  half  the  berries  of  your  bunch  of  Grapes  not  develop- 
ing is  because  they  were  not  properly  set.  Some  varieties 
are  notoriously  shy  setters,  and  need  careful  attention 
when  the  bunches  are  in  bloom.  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Golden  Hamburgh,  and  Madrestleld 
Court  are  some  that  need  special  care  when  in  bloom. 
We  cannot  tell  from  the  undeveloped  berries  which  variety 
yours  is,  but  it  is  evidently  one  of  the  shy-setting  sorts. 
When  the  bunches  are  in  flower  keep  the  air  of  the  house 
dry  and  warm  by  means  of  artificial  heat  in  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  at  the  same  time  give  air ;  the  quantity  will 
depend  upon  the  weather.  No  doubt  the  temperature 
was  too  low  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Such  varieties 
should  also  be  fertilised  artificially,  not  trusting  to  self- 
fertilisation  alone,  which  is  sufllcient  in  the  case  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  other  free-setting  sorts.  A  warm,  dry, 
airy  atmosphere  at  flowering  time  is  essential.  Water  the 
roots  well  with  tepid  water.  Is  the  soil  of  the  border 
good  and  sweet,  and  the  drainage  perfect  ?  If  not,  it  is 
most  important  that  the  border  should  be  put  right. 


KITCHEN    G.\RDEN. 

Tomato  Growing  (O.  H.)  — Our  correspondent 
asks  whether  Tomato  growing  could  be  made 
profitable  by  an  amateur  ?  We  answer  yes,  most 
certainly,  provided  "  C.  H."  is  prepared  to  give 
its  culture  that  time,  attention,  and  knowledge 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  before  profitable 
results  can  be  obtained.  We  have  known  num- 
bers of  amateurs  starting  on  this  work  full  of 
zeal  and  ambition,  thinking  it  was  a  sort  of  game 
like  football  or  cricket,  which  might  be  taken  up 
or  dropped  at  pleasure.  It  is  not  so  ;  indeed,  it 
is  a  serious  business,  requiring  close  attention 
every  day,  Sunday  included.  An  hour  or  two's 
neglect  in  ventilating  in  hot  or  cold  weather, 
neglect  of  watering  in  the  former,  or  excess  of  it 
in  the  latter,  might  ruin  the  prospect  of  a 
successful  season  beyond  recall.  Sa  that  the 
work  should  not  be  entered  on  lightly.  But 
given  the  leisure  and  the  determination  to  succeed 
the  business  is  most  simple  and  easy  of  accom- 
plishment, and  withal  capable  of  affording  much 
pleasure  and  not  an  inconsiderable  amount  of 
profit.  Everything  depends  on  good  manage- 
ment. It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  start  growing 
for  market  for  profitable  sale  this  year.  In  the 
meantime  we  hope  to  treat  fully  on  the  matter 
in  due  time,  as  it  is  a  subject  we  know  which 
specially  appeals  to  many  of  our  readers.  The 
best  dimensions  for  your  lean-to  houses  would  be 
100  feet  long  (a  few  feet  more  or  less  would 
make  no  difference),  12  feet  wide,  10  feet  high  at 
back,  and  6  feet  in  front.  The  front  should  be 
of  glass  if  possible,  and  both  back  and  front  pro- 
vided with  ample  ventilation.  The  border  inside 
must  be  deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured. 
Such  a  house  would  accommodate  about  750 
plants,  planted  1  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and 
\a  inches  between  the  rows.      It  is  a  poor  plant 


that  will  not  give  a  return  of  Sib.  of  fruit  to  a 
plant  (we  have  often  had  as  much  as  r21b.  and 
more),  and  the  price  should  not  be  less  than 
4d.  per  lb  ,  so  that  you  have  a  possibility  of  a 
return  from  such  a  house  in  one  season  of  the 
sum  of  £100.  Of  course,  there  would  be  the 
expensea  to  deduct,  but  these  need  not  be  very 
great  if  you  attended  to  the  work  yourself.  We 
ehould  start  building  at  the  base  of  the  slope, 
leaving  room  enough  at  both  ends  for  a  roadway 
of  9  feet  to  give  room  for  carting  purposes,  &o. 
Besides  the  doors  at  the  ends  there  should  be  a 
door  in  the  middle  communicating  with  a  packing- 
shed  outside  the  wall.  All  the  heating  necessary 
would  be  a  flow  and  return  4inch  pipe  along  the 
front  of  the  house.  We  do  not  advocate  forcing 
the  fruit  early  ;  it  is  too  expensive,  and  the 
abundance  of  foreign  supplies  at  that  time  of 
the  year  keeps  down  the  prices  very  low.  Comet, 
Frogmore  Selected,  and  Sunrise  are  among  the 
best  sorts  to  grow,  and  the  time  to  sow  the  seed 
is  the  first  week  in  March. 

Tomato  Fruits  Diseased  (Bcdhonian). — The 
two  fruits  sent  us  arrived  in  so  decomposed  a 
condition  that  it  was  difficult  to  recognise  what 
was  the  matter  with  them,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  spot  which  appeared  on  the  fruit  soon 
after  the  foliage  of  the  plant  had  been  cut  off 
is  what  is  commonly  understood  as  sun  spot, 
and  was  caused  by  the  sudden  exposure  of  the 
frnit  to  the  hot  sun  by  the,  perhaps,  cutting 
away  of  too  much  foliage.  In  case  of  any  further 
damage  in  the  same  way,  we  should  advise 
shading  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  midday  until  the 
foliage  has  regained  some  of  its  density. 

Cucumber  Leaves  Diseased  (A.  C.  O.). — 
Your  Cucumber  plants  have  suffered  at  some  time 
for  want  of  moisture,  not  so  much  at  the  roots 
perhaps  as  the  foliage  or  atmosphere.  You  say 
they  are  in  a  greenhouse ;  doubtless  you  have 
ventilated  too  freely,  and  it  has  been  dry  with 
the  hot  sun  we  have  recently  had.  The  leaves 
are  scorched,  and  they  are  also  covered  on  the 
under  portion  with  red  spider  and  thrips.  The 
former  pest  has  caused  your  fruits  to  drop  or 
shrivel.  For  this  reason,  the  pest  eats  all  the 
life  out  of  the  leaf  and  stalk,  and  the  plant  fails 
to  produce.  Good  growers  give  very  little 
ventilation  but  abundance  of  moisture.  They 
syringe  their  plants  overhead  frequently  during 
the  day,  and  shade  heavily  in  hot  sunshine. 
Your  soil  is  good,  but  you  must  now  get  rid  of 
the  pest.  Syringe  with  Gishnrst  Compound  or  a 
sulphur  solution.  First  remove  the  worst  leaves, 
shade  heavily,  and  keep  the  house  close.  Get  new 
and  clean  growths  by  syringing  the  plant  over- 
head half-a-dozen  times  a  day,  and  keep  the 
aurface  soil  moiat,  also  all  parts  of  the  house  ; 
but  we  must  candidly  say  that  if  your  plants  are 
very  bad  it  would  pay  you  to  destroy  them  and 
replant,  and  give  more  moisture  from  the  start. 
You  see  your  plants  went  wrong  when  there  was 
more  demand  on  the  roots,  we  mean  when  in  frnit, 
then  they  require  more  food  and  moisture. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Peas  and  Beans  Diseased  (S.  Marshall).— Yoxit  Peas 
and  Beans  are  both  attacked  by  fungi.  Next  season, 
as  soon  as  there  Is  any  sign  of  either  disease,  syringe  the 
plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  half  an  ounce  of  sulphide 
of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  to  one  gallon  of  water  at 
intervals  of  a  week.  Destroy  by  burning  as  soon  aa 
possible  all  the  infested  plants.— 6.  S.  S. 

Working  Hours  for  Gardeners  (Jf.).— The  working 
hours  for  gardeners  vary  with  different  localities,  and  we 
know  Instances  where  work  is  begun  at  6  a.m.,  6.30  a.m., 
and  7  a.m.  The  latter,  however,  though  frequent  in  some 
Midland  districts,  is,  we  consider,  too  late  in  summer- 
time, and  if  a  break  is  made  at  S  a  m.  for  the  first  meal  of 
the  day,  little  or  no  work  is  done  before  9  a.m.  A  reason- 
able day  is  from  6  a.m.  to  5  30  p.m.  in  summer-time.  We 
can  scarcely  advise  about  the  item  of  watering,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  serious  matter,  as  you  do  not  give  the  size  of 
the  garden.  Aa  the  men  are  at  work  till  6  p.m.,  there 
should  be  time  for  such  absolutely  essential  work,  unless 
the  size  of  the  earden  and  the  demand  upon  the  gardener's 
time  renders  the  work  impossible.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
simplest  way  of  overcon.iog  the  difficulty  Is  by  overtime. 
Watering  and  the  care  rf  the  plants  generally  should  be 
regarded  as  among  the  first  duties  of  a  gardener,  to  be 
arrange^  for  accordingly. 
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THE    GREAT   SHREWSBURY 
SHOW. 

PHENOMENAL  success  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  organisers  who 
have  for  many  years  guided  the 
development   of   the    Shrewsbury 
horticultural  exhibition,  but  in  the 
present  season  a  record  has  been  established  of 
a  most  remarkable  character  in  every  respect. 
The  total  entries  in  all  classes  nearly  reached 
3,000,  some  hundreds  in  excess  of  previous 
occasions,  and  the  additional  tent  space  thus 
required  would  have  sufficed  for  many  quite 
respectable  provincial  shows.    Mere  numbers 
alone  would,  however,  yield  poor  satisfaction, 
and  the  even  quality  prevailing  throughout 
the  classes  was  very  creditably  representative 
of  British  horticultural  skill ;  it  constituted, 
in  fact,  an   exceedingly  interesting  feature, 
as    rarely    do    large    shows    present    such 
uniformity  of   merit   in  every  department. 
The  production  of  fine  Grapes  always  ranks 
high  as  a  test  of  gardeners'  abilities,  and  the 
400  bunches  staged  in  the  various  classes  at 
Shrewsbury  comprised  a  large  proportion  of 
first-class    samples,    especially    among    the 
black  Grapes.     The  Melton  Constable  and 
Ledbury    exhibits    were    notable    for    their 
quality,    but    excellently -grown    specimens 
were  observed  in  many  other  classes  from 
cultivators  who  have  long  been  famed  for 
their  skill.  The  champion  class  possessed  par- 
ticular interest,  because  the  competition  was 
keener  than  usual,  and  there  was  the  chance 
that  the  crop  might  be  won  for  the  year  by 
another  exhibitor.     Under  Mr.  W.  Shingler's 
careful  management,  the  Melton  Constable 
Grapes,  however,  for  the  fourth  time,  were 
again  found  worthy  of   the  first  place,  and 
whatever  the  ultimate  result  may  be,  a  feat 
has    been    accomplished    that    will    always 
have  an  honourable  place  in  horticultural 
records. 

Specimen  plants  and  groups,  arranged  for 
effect,  were  of  very  high  merit,  and  they 
grandly  furnished  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
attractive  marquees  in  the  exhibition. 
Numerous  as  are  successes  which  stand  to 
the  credit  of  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son  of 
Cheltenham,  they  surpassed  all  previous 
efforts  on  this  occasion,  both  in  the  superb 
condition  of  their  plants  and  the  taste 
manifested  in  the  arrangement.  Cut  flowers 
and  vegetables  were  also  of  unusual  excellence, 


as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  on  another 
page,  while  the  non-competing  contributions 
would  alone  have  formed  an  important 
exhibition.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  record  a  financial  success  proportionate 
to  the  merits  of  the  display,  for  the  total 
receipts  from  visitors  on  the  two  days 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £3,317,  which  far 
surpasses  all  previous  takings.  It  is  estimated 
that  40,000  persons  attended  the  show  on  the 
first  day,  and  80,000  on  the  second  day,  over 
100  special  and  excursion  trains  having 
brought  this  great  army  to  Shrewsbury. 


A     WALL     GARDEN. 

There    are    wall    gardens    and    wall    gardens. 
Much  has  been  written  in  these  coIdiuds  on  this 
InterestiQE;  and  attractive  method  of    growing 
plants.     Detailed  information,  accompanied  by 
illustrations,   has    been    given    on    the    correct 
formation  of  walls  for  the  reception  of  plants, 
and  many  hints  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
upon  the  preparation  of  old  walls  for  the  planting, 
in  their  interstices  and  on  their  tops,  alpines,  and 
other  low-growing  subjects.     The  wall  of  which 
1  write,  however,  was  not  built  with  a  view  to 
growing  plants,   nor  is    it    an  old  wall  easily 
adapted  to  their  requirements,  but  one  that  the 
majority  would    at    once    condemn    as    totally 
unsuitable  for  plant  growing,  I  draw  attention 
to  it,  while  readily    admitting  the  superiority 
of  the  wall  built  for  the  purpose,  or  old  walls, 
merely   to  show  that  success   may  be  attained 
under  the  most  unpromising  conditions,  and  that 
those  who  have  no  old  walls,  nor  any  built  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  living  quarters  for  plants, 
may  yet  have  opportunities  of  wall  gardening 
that  will  prove  a  source  of  unfailing  interest  to 
themselves,  and  afford  much  pleasure  to  their 
flower-loving  friends.     The  wall  in  question  is 
built  of  limestone,  and  is  just  eleven  years  old, 
and,  therefore,  practically  new.     It  encloses  a 
villa  garden  in  a  South  Devon  town,  and  faces 
the  street.     It  is  3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and 
14  inches  in  width.     The  occupant  of  the  garden, 
who  is  a  keen  florist,  conceived    the    idea    of 
endeavouring  to  grow  rock  plants  on  the  top  of 
this  wall,  and  was  so  successful  that  the  flowers 
attracted  the  numerous  passers-by  and  suffered 
in  consequence.     Small  wire  netting,  16  inches 
in  height,  was,  therefore,  6xed  outside  the  wall, 
since  when  the  flowers  have  remained  unharmed. 
Before    planting,   a    stone    chisel    and    hammer 
were  used    to  break   up    the    mortar    between 
the  stones   to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and 
the  plants,  with  a  little  soil  adhering  to  their 
roots,  were  inserted  in  the  powdered  mortar  and 
watered. 

Almost  everything  that  has  been  tried  has 
succeeded,  and  for  many  weeks  in  the  year  the 
wall  top  is  bright  with  blossom.  The  plants 
are  practically  without  soil,  their  roots  being 
in  the  mortar,  but  it  is  extraordinary  how 
contented  they  appear  with  their  environment, 
for,    though    making    slow   growth,    they    are 


the  picture  of  health.  To  show  the  nature 
of  the  plants  that  thrive  under  this  treatment,  I 
give  a  list  made  at  my  last  visit  to  this  wall 
garden.  Antirrhinum  glntinosum,  A.  Asarina, 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  A.  sarmentosa,  Alyssum 
sazatile  and  its  variety  citrinum,  double  Arabis, 
Achillea  tomentosa,  Ajuga  Buchanani,  Armerias 
in  variety,  Arenaria  montana,  Jilchionema  pnl- 
chellum,  several  Aubrietias,  Bellis  cserulescens, 
Callandrina  umbellata.  Campanula  pulls  and  its 
white  form,  C.  isophylla  and  C.  i.  alba,  Corydalis 
Intea.  Many  of  the  Dianthns  family,  among 
which  were  D.  corsicus  and  D.  atrosanguinea, 
Draba  Aizoon,  D.  pyrenaica,  Echeverias  in  variety, 
Erinus  alpinus  and  its  crimson  and  white  forms, 
Gypsophila  repens,  Iberis  Little  Gem,  several 
species  of  Linarias,  Morisia  hypogaea,  Saxifraga 
burseriana,  S.  rocheliana,  S.  valdensis.S.  umbrosa, 
S.  macnabiana,  S.  Guildford  Seedling,  S.  apicnlata, 
S.  marginata,  S.  oppositifolia,  S.  pyramidalis, 
S.  Rhui,  8.  lantoscana  superba,  and  others.  A 
good  collection  of  Sedums,  Sempervivum  arach- 
noides,  S.  Lamottei,  8.  tristis,  Scabiosa  Pamassi, 
Thymus  oocoineus,  Veronica  glauoa,  V.  Lyalli, 
V.  pygmsea,  and  Wahlenbergia  serpyllifolia. 
Most  flower  lovers  will,  1  think,  be  surprised  at 
this  list  of  plants  growing  and  flourishing  on  the 
top  of  a  new  and  narrow  wall  without  soil,  but 
it  onlv  shows  what  initiative  and  perseverance 
can  effect.  S.  W.  Fitzhbbbbrt. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 


AWARDS   IN  THE  COMPETITION  "HOW 
TO    BUD    ROSES." 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  is  awarded  to 
Mr.  B.  W.  Price,  Trelawney,  Todsmead  Road, 
Gloucester ; 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Miss  Kath- 
leen Tiddeman,  care  of  Lady  Sutton,  Benham 
Park,  Newbury  ; 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Bickersteth,  West  Lodge,  Ripon  ;  and 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Morton,  St.  James's  Crescent,  Gloucester. 

This  has  been  a  most  interesting  competition 
and  most  difficult  to  judge.  Many  of  the  papers 
sent,  besides  those  of  the  prize-winners,  showed 
that  the  writers  had  great  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  No.  1  has  grasped  the  main  purpose 
for  which  amateurs  should  bud  Roses — that  is, 
to  yield  those  splendid  blooms  that  are  so  mach 
in  evidence  at  our  Rose  shows.  It  should  be 
well  known  that  most  of  our  exhibitors  depend 
largely  upon  maiden  blooms  for  their  successes. 
He  also  advises  amateurs  to  purchase  their  stocks 
— wise  advice  when  one  remembers  the  trouble 
in  the  rearing  of  them.  Sound  advice  is  given 
when  readers  are  recommended  to  give  as  much 
care  to  the  planting  of  the  stocks  as  they  would 
to  tho  Rose  plants.  He  also  does  not  praise  the 
Manetti  stock,  for  it  is  now  being  rapidly  dis- 
carded by  rosarians.  The  drawings  are  rather 
weak,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  care  of 
the  buds  in  the  spring. 

No.  2  had  the  best  illustrations,  but  there  was 
no  representation  of  a  bush  or  dwarf  stock,  an 
important  omissioD.  seeing  that  some  amateurs 
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are  in  doubt  where  to  insert  the  bud  upon  a 
seedling  Briar.  The  advice  to  remove  the  wood 
of  the  bud  little  by  little  would  not  be  practical 
where  a  number  of  stocks  had  to  be  budded,  and 
the  advice  to  totally  cut  back  the  Briars  in 
February  is  bad.  Practical  growers  find  it  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  standards  to  allow  some  of 
the  wild  Briar  to  grow  for  a  time  in  order  to 
draw  up  the  sap,  cutting  the  wild  shoot  finally 
away  in  May  or  June. 

No.  3  has  excellent  drawings,  except  that  the 
shield  of  the  bud  is  left  too  long,  and  would 
impede  the  tying  in  of  the  bud.  It  is  advised  to 
bud  seedling  Briars  in  the  main  root  below  the 
collar,  whereas  it  is  the  collar  itself  in  which  the 
bud  should  be  inserted  where  possible. 

No  4  is  a  very  practical  paper,  but  the  infor- 
mation with  advice  how  to  treat  the  buds  in 
spring  is  not  followed  up. 

Many  of  the  competitors  err  in  cutting  the 
Briar  shoots  at  time  of  budding,  forgetting 
that  this  must  considerably  check  root  action 
and  gives  no  practical  result.  Others  advise 
putting  bud  in  the  mouth  while  the  stock  is 
being  prepared  for  its  insertion.  This  is  a  most 
unnecessary  detail.  Others  said  that  the  stock 
must  be  a  Rose  or  some  plant  nearly  related. 
This  latter  is  a  fallacy,  and  no  one  should  attempt 
to  bud  Roses  upon  any  stock  excepting  that  of 
the  genus  Rosa,  Some  competitors  were  too 
fastidious,  advising  putting  a  damp  cloth  on  buds 
if  weather  be  hot,  others  by  shading  with  Cabbage 
leaves.  Fancy  a  nurseryman  budding  half  a 
million  stocks  each  year  having  to  resort  to  this 
practice.  Some  competitions  exhibited  signs 
of  being  copied  from  horticultural  primers, 
while  on  the  other  hand  some  proved  they  had 
paid  gocd  attention  to  the  horticultural  lecturers. 
Nearly  all  the  competitors  had  grasped  the 
essential  fact  that  both  stock  and  bud  should  be 
in  a  fit  condition,  when  the  sap  is  flowing  freely, 
and  also  as  to  the  necessity  of  care  in  pulling  out 
the  wood  so  that  the  germ  is  not  injured. 

No  competitor  mentioned  the  fact  that  new 
Roses  could  be  budded  in  May,  selecting  buds 
from  pot-grown  plants  and  budding  upon  stocks 
planted  the  previous  year.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  some  buds,  such  as  those  of  the 
Polyantha  race,  may  be  inserted  with  their  wood  ; 
indeed,  this  is  the  best  method  of  budding  these 
tiny  little  Roses.  Another  useful  feature  was 
overlooked,  and  that  was  the  possibility  of 
rebudding  some  old  sorts  with  modern  varieties. 
Budding  pot-grown  Briars  was  only  alluded  to 
by  one  competitor.  Where  facilities  are  not 
available  for  grafting,  or  where  grafts  are  likely 
to  be  scarce,  stocks  may  be  budded  in  June  or 
July,  and  in  winter  these  same  stocks  may  be 
started  in  heat,  and  thrive  just  as  well  as  a 
grafted  plant.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to 
pot  up  some  good  seedling  Briars  the  previous 
winter. 

The  papers  sent  in  by  the  following  are  com- 
mended :  H.  W.  Teverson,  Waterheath  House, 
Aldeby,  Beccles;  Mrs.  E.  Lloyd  Edwards,  Bryo 
Oerog,  near  Llangollen ;  Alfred  Gardner,  Kgl  Bot. 
Garten,  Berlin  W.  57,  Potsdamerste  ~ri,  Germany ; 
Jos.  A.  Ashby,  Belmont,  19,  Kingston  Street, 
Derby  ;  Edwin  Howes,  Braiswick,  Colchester  ; 
George  D.  Rowles,  8,  Minster  Terrace,  Partridge 
Green,  Sussex ;  William  Bradbury,  Constable 
Road,  Ipswich ;  Dr.  Douglas  L.  Freeland, 
Delamere,  Snodland,  Kent ;  G.  H.  Webster, 
Oik  Cottage,  Woolton,  Liverpool ;  Isa  Garland 
Treseder,  8,  Paul's  Terrace,  Truro,  Cornwall  ; 
E.  K.  Thomas,  2,  Leybourne  Terrace,  Kew 
Gardens ;  F.  Cox,  Ingleside,  Blackwell,  near 
Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire ;  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Wise,  Glautbnanis  Farm,  ShenSeld,  Essex  ; 
H.  V.  Edwards,  Mile  Ash,  Derby ;  Ada  B. 
Early,  Stanford  House,  Witney,  Oxon  ;  Henry 
Thompson,  The  Gardens,  The  Hall,  Cottingham, 
East  Yorks;  W.  J.  Smith,  The  Gardens, 
Tanglev  Park,  Guildford  ;  H.  E.  Miles,  Nettle- 
bed,  Shaftesbury,  Dorset ;  H.  Bussell,  28, 
Reckleford,  Yeovil ;  Rev.  F.  Payne  Gillwell, 
Chirk  Vicarage,  North  Wales. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
SEPTEMBER. 


WINTER     VEGETABLES. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for   the   best   essay    ujwn  "  How 

to  Keep  a  Small  Family  in  Vegetables  from 

November  until  April." 

The  essay  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  Tbe  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
September  20.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

September  1. — French  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 

September  4 — National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association  Meeting. 

September  5. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  Show  (two  days). 

September  6. — National  Dahlia  Society's  Show 
(two  days).  Paisley  Horticultural  Show  (two 
days) 

September  8. — Eddleston  Horticultural  Show. 

September  11  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

September  12 — Roval  Caledonian  Society's 
Show  (two  days)  ;  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Meeting  ;  East  Anglian  Horticultural 
Club's  Meeting. 

September  17.  —  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Meeting. 

Pelargonium  Firedragon.  —  Your 
correspondent  "  R.  H.  B."  refers  to  the  keeping 
properties  of  the  above,  which,  although  not  new, 
having  been  in  commerce  quite  seven  or  eight 
years,  is  well  worth  attention.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
Mr,  E.  S.  Towell,  Hampton  Hill,  was  the  raiser 
of  Firedragon,  and  that  it  took  him  eleven  years 
in  selecting  and  reselecting  it  until  he  brought 
it  to  the  present  -state  of  perfection.  Quite 
recently  he  showed  me  a  bloom  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  salmon-pink  which  he  has  produced 
from  the  original. — W.  H.  Riddle,  Siddlesdown, 
Hampton-mi-  Thames. 

Show  of  Chpysanthemums.— 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  success  which 
attended  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Evening  News 
Chrysanthemum  League  in  October  last,  when 
the  number  of  visitors  was  so  great  that  many 
thousands  were  unable  to  obtain  admission,  it 
has  been  decided  to  keep  this  years  show  open 
for  three  days,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall  has  been  engaged  from  September 
20  to  22  inclusive.  The  prices  of  admission  have 
been  fixed  as  follows :  First  day,  23.  Gd.  before 
5  p  m..  Is.  after  ;  second  day.  Is.  from  9  a.m.  to 
10  p-. ra.  ;  third  day,  6d.  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Early  notification  will  be  necessary  of  intended 
exhibits,  as  there  is  already  a  marked  desire  on 
the  part  of  professional  growers  to  be  represented, 
and  the  space  reserved  is  very  limited.     There  is 


also  a  limited  amount  of  wall  space,  suitable  for 
business  announcements,  &c.,  still  unallotted. 
The  success  of  this  year's  show  is  already 
assured,  for  in  June  nearly  7,000  plants  in  thirty- 
seven  decorative  Japanese  varieties  and  sixteen 
varieties  of  Pompons  were  applied  for  by  members 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  League,  and,  judging  by 
the  letters  already  to  hand,  &c.,  a  very  large 
number  of  members  will  compete  for  the  many 
prizes  offered.  All  communications  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Evening  News 
Chrysanthemum  League,  Carmelite  House,  E.  C. 

Messrs.    Kelway's   Gladioli.— Mr. 

E.  Carter,  Somerton  Erleigh  Gardens,  Somerset, 
writes  that  the  Gladioli  at  Langport  are  very 
beautiful  just  now. 

Meladore     or     French     Turban 

Ranunculus. — Your  many  readers  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  most  lovely  and 
variable  display  of  these  is  now  in  full  bloom  at 
Messrs.  Hartland's  Ard  Cain  Bulb  Grounds, 
Cork.  They  were  planted  the  end  of  May,  and 
stimulated  with  a  special  garden  fertiliser  shaken 
in  when  planting.  They  were  put  in  fresh  loam, 
and  the  result,  so  out  of  season,  is  that  two  large 
beds  of  them  are  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Stocks,  &c.,  cannot  attempt  to' 
reach  them  for  beauty  and  diversity  of  colour. 
Anemone  St  Brigid  is  nowhere  against  them,  and 
nothirg  in  the  garden  is  more  beautiful. 

The  Royal  Fern  at  Klllarney.— I 

was  delighted  to  see  the  Royal  Fern  (Oamunda) 
growing  in  its  wildest  luxuriance  at  many  points 
along  the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  In  the  churchyard 
at  Muckross  Abbey  adjoining  the  lakes  I  have 
never  seen  the  Hart's-tongue  Fern  (Scolopendrium) 
in  finer  condition,  there  being  quite  a  cartload 
attached  to  some  of  the  graves.  Nearer  Killarney 
town  the  Scaly  Spleenwort  (Ceteraoh)  grows 
freely  on  the  wall  by  the  roadside,  along  with 
two  other  species — the  Wall  Rue  and  black- 
stemmed  Spleenworts  (Asplenium  Ruta-muraria 
and  A.  Tricbomanes).  Evidently  the  mild  damp 
atmosphere  favours  the  growl  h  of  fuch  plants, 
for  in  many  instances  the  individual  specimens 
were  the  largest  that  I  have  ever  come  across. 
Of  the  Irish  Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare 
semilacerum)  I  saw  several  large  clumps,  but  it  is 
rare. — O.  D.  Webster,  Regent's  Park. 

Obituary— Mrs.  Ballantlne.— The 

friends  of  Mr.  Ballantine  (bead  gaidtner  to 
Biron  Schioder  at  The  Dell,  E^ham) — and  they 
include  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him — will  extend  to  him  their  sincere  and  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  condolence  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  ult.  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  patiently  borne.  Few 
gardeners'  wives  were  better  known  or  more 
highly  esteemed  for  her  kindness  of  heart  and 
generous  hospitality  than  Mrs.  Ballantine,  and 
seldom  has  a  gardener  been  blessed  with  a  better 
helpmate  and  companion  either  in  domestic  or 
business  affairs  than  Mr.  Ballantine,  and  we  tender 
bim  and  his  family  our  sincerest  sympathy. 

Death  of  Professor  W^ard.— Pro- 
fessor H.  Marshall  Ward,  author  of  many 
valuable  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  trees,  plants, 
and  fungi,  died  at  Torquay  on  Sunday,  the  26th 
ult  ,  after  a  long  illness.  Dr.  Ward,  who  had 
been  professor  of  botany  at  Cambridge  University 
since  189.3,  was  the  possessor  of  many  academical 
hoaours  and  distinctions.  He  was  born  in  1854, 
and  educated  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  and 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  D.Sc. 
(Cambridge  and  Victoria  Universities),  Royal 
medallist,  1893,  president  of  the  British  Myco- 
logical  Society,  1900-2,  Cryptogamic  Botanist  to 
the  Ceylon  Government,  1880-82,  a  fellow  of 
several  colleges,  on  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1895,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Forest 
School,  Cooper's  Hill,  1885-95.  Professor 
Ward  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  We  lose  in  Professor  Ward  a  man 
whose  place  in  the  scientific  world  will  be 
hard  to  fill. 
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Cutting:  names  on  trees.— We  are 

glad  to  note  that  a  Mr.  Wright  was  fined  and 
ordered  to  pay  damages  for  cutting  the  initials 
of  himself  and  his  wife  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
in  Lord  Durham's  grounds,  Limbton  Park.  Lord 
Durham  practically  closed  the  estate  through  this 
silly  practice  a  short  time  ago. 

DestPOyingf  ants.— A  very  effective  way 
of  destroying  ants  that  infest  the  inside  of  houses 
is  to  get  an  old  stable  sponge,  dip  it  into  a  mixture 
of  sugar  and  water,  and  then  place  it  near  their 
haunts.  In  a  very  short  time  it  will  be  full  of 
them,  and  they  are  quickly  killed  by  pouring 
boiling  water  on  the  sponge.  If  the  process  is 
persisted  in  they  will  be  completely  destroyed  in 
a  very  short  time. — C.  P. 

London    Gepaniums.  —  Mr.    F.    W. 

Speaight  wrote  to  The  Times  recently  in  reference 
to  the  sad  condition  of  the  Geraniums  in  Parlia- 
ment Square  :  "Although  by  no  means  a  lover  of 
the  motor  omnibus,  I  feel,  in  justice  to  that 
obnoxious  vehicle,  that  the  statement  by  your 
correspondent  in  his  interesting  article  on  West- 
minster Abbey  in  to-day's  Morning  Post,  '  that 
the  withered-up  appearance  of  the  Geraniums  in 
Parliament  Square  is  due  to  the  exhaust  from  the 
motor  omnibuses,'  should  be  corrected.  I  have 
for  some  time  watched  with  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  present  sad 
condition  of  the  flowers  in  question,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  to  my  mind  that  the  blighted  condition 
of  the  plants  is  caused  by  the  injurious  acids 
blown  off  from  the  wood  paving  which  was  laid 
on  the  north  side  of  the  square  last  November. 
Doubtless  by  next  summer  most  of  this  acid  will 
have  been  exhausted,  but  at  present,  after  a 
windy  day,  the  young  leaves  of  the  plants  in  the 
beds  on  the  north  side  wither  up  within  twelve 
hours.  The  Geraniums  themselves  are  of  a  par- 
ticularly fine  kind,  and  I  may  mention  that  they 
and  the  Geraniums  which  at  present  add  such  a 
bright  and  charming  f  ffact  to  the  front  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  are  cuttings  from  the  same  plants. 
It  is  diffioult  to  know  what  to  recommend  to 
prevent  a  similar  misfortune  occurring  next  time 
the  road  has  to  be  repaved.  Possibly  if  in  the 
early  spring  the  road  was  constantly  washed  in 
the  early  morning  the  acids  would  disappear 
before  bedding-out  time.  At  present  I  under- 
stand this  thoroughfare  is  never  watered  except  at 
the  sides,  which  doubtless  explains  much  of  the 
cause  of  the  mischief." 

The  newer  Montbretias  at  West- 
wick. — A  border  of  Montbretias  growing  here 
of  G.  Davison,  Germania,  and  Massidor  are  bo 
beautiful  just  now  that  on  the  13  ih  ult.  I 
journeyed  over  to  Maj  jr  Petrie's  place  at  West- 
wick  (so  rich  in  herbaceous  plants)  to  see  how 
many  more  beautiful  seedling  varieties  Mr.  G. 
Davison  has  on  trial.  After  raising  the  variety 
named  after  himself,  and  Promethus,  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  one  so  far,  shown  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  committee  in  1905 
and  received  their  award,  one  expects  to  find 
something  good  to  follow  from  continued  hybrid- 
ising, and  I  was  not  disappointed.  Among 
several  notable  seedlings  flowering  in  the  borders 
Westwick  and  Nelson  are  both  distinct  and 
beautiful,  the  colour  a  glowing  orange-scarlet. 
Westwick,  with  a  distinct  zone  of  rich  crimson, 
with  flowers  3  inches  to  4  inches  across  ;  St. 
Bodold,  a  large  yellow  ;  King  Edmund,  Anglia, 
and  other  fine  seedlings  yet  unnamed.  Seedlings 
yet  to  flower,  plants  in  pots  carrying  seed-pods, 
after  careful  fertilisation,  which  will  in  time  give 
the  gardening  world  a  race  of  gorgeous  August- 
flowering  plants,  equal  to  the  Gladiolus  and  Phlox 
for  masses  of  colour,  for  the  flower  garden  and 
borders.  The  varieties  mentioned  above  are 
masses  of  colour  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height, 
with  branching  flower-stems,  so  unlike  the  older 
varieties,  more  leaves  than  flowers.  The  culture 
required  to  obtain  these  fine  spikes  of  flowers  is 
to  separate  the  bulbs  in  autumn,  box  or  pot 
them  for  a  greenhouse  shelf,  or  plant  in  cold 
frames.      Plant  out  in  spring  in  well-prepared  1 


borders,  bulb  and  stolons  intact,  when  from  three 
to  six  flowering-stems  will  be  the  reward  for  the 
extra  care  given.— W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park. 
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R.  CHAELES  PRENTIS,  Posiers, 
Borden,  near  Sittingbourne, 
writes  :  "  In  view  of  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  specimen  of  the 
New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium 
tenax),  lately  shown  in  a  tub  at 
the  Holland  House  Show,  I  enclose  a  photo- 
graph of  a  fine  clump  glowing  and  flowering 
here  in  my  garden  in  North  East  Kent. 
Raised  from  seed  twelve  years  ago  it  now 
has  leaves  8  feet  long,  and  planted  out  on  a 
lawn  is  a  most  decorative  object.  It  has 
never  had  protection  of  any  kind,  and  is 
evidently  much  hardier  than  is  generally 
supposed." 


FLOWER  NOTES. 
Omphalodes  LnciLi^. — I  should  like  to  give 
my  experience  of  this  plant,  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  be  encouraged  to  grow  it.  Of  its 
beauty  I  have  never  heard  two  opinions  expressed, 
and  as  it  is  in  flower  for  at  least  four  months, 
and  is,  owing  to  the 
colour  of  its  foli- 
age, almost  equally 
attractive  during 
theremaining  eight, 
there  must  be,  one 
would  think,  some 
extraordinary  diffi- 
culty in  its  culti- 
vation, as  it  is  so 
seldom  seen  and  is 
absent  from  so  many 
catalogues.  Here 
in  Reading  I  can 
safely  affirm  that 
no  alpine  is  of 
easier  culture.  The 
same  plants  have 
given  me  delight 
year  after  year  for 
the  last  fifteen,  and 
when  I  had  to 
break  up  a  plant 
some  twelve  years 
old  it  parted  into 
some  fifteen  pieces, 
of  which  twelve  are 
alive  to-day  and 
doing  well.  M. 
Correvon  finds  it 
sets  seed  but 
sparsely  ;  here,  at 
all  events,  that  is 
hardly  the  case,  as 
I  collected  last  year 
some  600  seeds  and 
disposed  of  them  to 
two  firms.  Seed 
sown  in  autumn 
will  produce  flower- 
ing plants  within 
the  twelve  months, 
but  all  the  seedlings 
will  not,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason, 
have  the  beautiful 
glaucous  foliage. 
The  plant  does 
equally  well  in  a 
flat  bed  filled  with 
Roses  or  on  the 
rockery.  We  have 
but  few  slugs  here, 
and    that     is,    no 


doubt,  a  help  ;  but  of  soil  we  have  nothing  but 
stony  gravel,  and  have  to  make  it  especially  for 
each  plant.  The  Omphalodes  seem  perfectly 
happy  in  heavy  loam  or  in  a  gritty,  light  rich 
soil  such  as  suits  most  alpines.  All  the  plants 
face  the  east,  and  the  only  attention  they  receive 
is  a  good  watering  in  times  of  drought. 

Tecophtl^a  cyanoorocus.— When  I  offered 
some  of  the  leading  firms  seed  of  this  plant,  I  was 
met  practically  with  the  same  answer,  viz., 
that  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  it.  This 
neglect  is  even  more  startling  than  that  of  the 
Omphalodes.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  of  the 
latter  someone  might  say,  "  Oh  yes  ;  it  is  a  pretty 
sort  of  Forget-me-not  with  rather  attractive 
foliage."  But  no  one  who  has  seen  the  Tecophy- 
Isea  in  flower,  unless  he  be  colour-blind,  can  fail 
to  fall  in  love  with  it.  Not  even  Gentiana 
bavarica  can  touch  it  in  the  depth  of  its  blue. 
Why,  then,  is  there  no  demand  for  it  ?  I  have 
seen  it  in  flower  in  a  garden  high  up  on  the 
Kirkstone  Hill,  a  garden  which,  owing  to  the 
wealth  of  conifers,  let  in  but  little  sun,  and  it 
has  flowered  here  every  year  as  regularly  as  May 
cornea  round.  The  conditions  of  the  two  gardens 
could  hardly  be  more  dissimilar.  I  can  but  state 
how  it  is  treated  here.  It  is  planted  in  a  bed 
prepared  for  Oncocyclus  Irises,  but  with  less  lime 
than  they  require  ;  the  soil  is  decent  friable  loam 
and  about  2  feet  deep ;  the  drainage  is  perfect, 
and  the  position  very  sunny.  We  have  it  also  in 
a  pocket  on  the  rockery  in  a  soil  consisting  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  grit,  and  during  nearly  the 
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whole  of  May  the  e£feot  was  delightful.  No 
protection  whatever  has  been  given  either  to  it 
or  the  Omphalodes.  While  it  was  treated  as  a 
pot  plant  we  were  unsuccessful.  The  roots  are 
too  long,  I  imagine,  for  an  ordinary  6  inch  pot, 
and  the  plant  gets  starved.  But  what  need  ie 
there  to  grow  it  in  a  pot  when  it  is  so  amenable 
to  culture  in  the  open  ground  ? 

Edcryphia  PINNATIFOLIA. — If  any  are  on  the 
lookout  for  a  good  shrub  to  plant  among  Rhodo- 
dendrons, they  could  hardly  select  a  better  than 
the  above.  Years  ago  Mr.  Ewbank  told  me  it 
was  the  best  hardy  shrub  in  existence,  and  though 
no  doubt  such  a  claim  will  be  disallowed  by  many, 
yet  all  will  agree  that  the  Euoryphia  in  the 
aspect  of  its  flower— a  glorified  white  Hyperi- 
cum—is  an  object  of  great  beauty  in  August. 
Here  the  two  bushes  are  10  feet  and  8  feet  high, 
and  both  were  covered  with  flowers.  These  when 
picked  preserved  their  beauty  longer  in  water 
than  those  left  on  the  tree  The  foliage,  too, 
is  very  attractive.  The  two  bushes  have  had  no 
attention  whatever  beyond  sharing  with  the 
Rhododendrons  occasional  waterings. 

Bartonia  oknata  =  Mbntzelia  decapetala. 
On  a  bed  prepared  for  Opuntias  there  appeared 
a  number  of  plants  which  completely  puzzled  us. 
Many  were  destroyed,  but  over  three  or  four  I 
put  a  glass  in  winter,  and  they  are  now  in  flower. 
I  hope  to  enclose  a  photograph  to  show  how 
beautiful  the  habit  is.  The  main  branches  are 
•2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  with  short  stems  (1  foot  to 
li  feet)  issuing  from  the  main  stems,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  is  a  flower  5  inches  in  diameter  when 
expanded.  The  flower  is  white  or  a  very  pale 
lemon,  and  its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  dark 
stamens. 

Beading.  A.  C.  B. 

IXIOLIRION  MONTANUM. 
This  Ixiolirion  is  a  great  improvement  on  I. 
tatarioum.  The  flower-stems  of  the  subject  of 
this  note  were  nearly  30  inches  in  height,  while 
those  of  I.  tataricum  did  not  exceed  14  inches, 
and  in  place  of  the  six  blossoms  borne  on  the 
spikes  of  the  latter  species,  I.  montanutn  often 
carried  twelve  blooms  on  a  spike,  while  the 
flowers  were  of  greater  size.  In  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  both  were  identical.  The  Ixiolirions  are 
natives  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  An& 
Minor,  and  appear  fairly  hardy.  They  do  best 
in  a  gritty  compost,  and  when  allowed  to  bear 
seed,  self-sown  seedlings  often  appear  around  the 
parent  plants.  When  planted  in  quantity  they 
have  a  pretty  effect  when  in  flower. 

S.  W.  FiTZHBRBBBT. 


botanical  characteristic.  "H.  P.,"  while  re- 
ferring to  the  axilary  bulbils  in  the  case  of  L.  B 
leucanthum,  omits  a  chief  external  chiracteristic 
of  L  B.  chloraster,  viz  ,  that  there  are  no 
bulbils  in  the  leaf  axils.  It  is  of  importance  in 
any  note  of  the  Brownii  forms,  L  B  chloraster 
has  much  less  external  colouring  than  L  B. 
leucanthum  generally,  while  the  inner  colouring 
of  the  segments  and  their  fine  texture  stamps 
this  rare  and  beautiful  Lily  as  a  gem  indeed ; 
for  intrinsic  beauty,  I  place  it  first  among  the 
varieties  of  L.  Brownii.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


MECONOPSIS  INTEQRIFOLIA. 
About  a  year  ago,  I  purchased  a  packet  of 
seed  of  the  new  biennial  Meconopsis  integrifolia. 
It  was  sown  in  a  pot  in  a  cold  frame,  care- 
fully protected  from  strong  sun.  Nothing 
appeared,  but  a  local  nurseryman  begged  me 
not  to  throw  it  away.  Two  friends  bought 
seed  about  the  same  time,  and  nothing  c»me 
up.  My  pot  remained  all  the  year  in  a  cold 
frame,  with  the  result  that  about  a  fortnight  ago 
six  nice  seedlings  appeared.  I  should  be  much 
interested  to  hear  whether  other  readers  of  The 
Garden  have  fared  the  same  as  myself. 
Lincoln.  G.  M.  Sandars. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 


constituent  of  the  compost ;  in  fact,  this  should  be 
done  with  all  Rose  soil,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  see 
how  the  little  roots  lay  hold  of  the  tiny  particles  of 
bone.  A.  K.  Williams  blooms  well  in  autumn,  at 
a  time  when  red  Roses  are  scarce.  P. 


ROSE  VISCOUNTESS  FOLKESTONE. 

R.  MciLlSTER,  Dumcrieff  Gardens, 
Moffit,  sends  a  photograph  of  Rose 
Viscountess  Folkestone.  The  plant 
has  five  fully  developed  blooms, 
each  6  inches  in  diameter,  on  a  single 
stem.  It  has  withstood  a  lot  of 
wet  weather,  was  cut  on  Friday  morning  (10th 
ult.)  during  heavy  rain,  and  has  not  a  blemish. 
It  has  been  very  much  admired,  and,  I  think,  is 
rather  unusual.  It  is  a  dwarf  bush,  and  was 
pruned  close  to  the  ground  on  April  1.  It  was 
lifted  and  replanted  with  others  last  November, 
the  ground  trenched,  and  a  liberal  application  of 
cow  manure  applied  under  the  roots.  Roeos  do 
well  at  Moffat,  but  require  to  be  lifted  every 
three  or  four  years. 


ALSTRCEMERIA  AUREA. 
This  is  one  of  the  moat  useful  herbaceous  plants 
we  have,  eiiher  for  cutting,  massing,  or  for 
making  a  good  show,  and  when  established 
increases  rapidly.  Three  years  ago  this  autumn 
I  lifted  a  large  quantity,  as  it  had  overrun  every- 
thing. I  planted  it  6  inches  deep,  and  after 
trenching  the  border,  replanted  in  the  same 
situation.  The  first  year  after  planting  not  one 
came  up,  the  second  year  a  few  appeared,  and 
this,  the  third  year,  they  are  in  thick  masses. 
I  am  curious  to  see  if  they  flower  this  season,  and 
if  any  other  readers  have  had  the  same  experience 
with  this  plant. 
Rtlg  Gardens.  J.  S.  Higgins. 

LILIUM  BROWNII  VARIETIES. 
In  referring  to  L.  Brownii  leucanthum  and  L. 
sulphureum,  on  page  235  of  The  Garden, 
"H.  P."  remarks  on  the  general  likeness  of  the 
two  plants,  and  says,  "I  fail  to  see  why  they 
should  be  regarded  as  specifically  distinct."  This 
is  the  result  of  a  mere  cursory  examination  of 
the  external  characters.  Mr.  Baker,  however, 
goes  deeper  than  this,  and  his  line  of  demarcation 
of  the  Brownii  forms  is,  I  believe,  centred 
around  the  hairy  character  of  the  filaments  at 


AN  UNCOMMON  TEA  ROSE. 
It  often  happens  that  some  of  the  loveliest 
Roses  are  never  met  with  at  shows.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  seeing  the  variety  Mme.  Jacques 
Charretor  at  an  exhibition,  but  I  venture  to  say 
it  will  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Tea 
Rose  section  for  garden  decoration.  There  is 
absolutely  no  form  to  commend  it,  but  its  merit 
consists  in  the  colours,  and  it  is  this  that  one 
finds  a  difficulty  in  describing.  The  main  part  of 
the  flower  is  of  a  rich  orange  and  apricot  blend- 
ing, the  tips  of  the  petals  being  of  a  salmon 
rose  hue.  Then  the  outer  petals  are  almost 
milky  white,  the  whole  making  a  flower  of  great 
beauty  from  a  colour  point  of  view.  The  growth 
is  good,  and  apparently  the  variety  is  as  hardy  as 
most  of  the  Tea-scented  varieties. 


HYBRID  TEA  LADY  ASHTOWN. 
Messrs  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  of  Newtownards 
have  raised  many  fine  Rases  belonging  to  the 
Hybrid  Tea  section,  but  the  three  which  have 
found  most  favour  in  my  eyes  are  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Marjorie,  and  Killarney.  An  exhibitor 
would,  no  doubt,  name  Mildred  Grant  and  Bessie 
Brown  as  his  first  favourites,  but,  as  readers  of 
The  Garden  are  well  aware,  exhibition  Roses 
do  not  come  within  my  scope,  and  my  notes  are 
penned  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  idea  is  not 
the  garden  for  the  Rose  but  the  Rose  for  the 
garden.  The  three  varieties  that  I  have  named 
as  being  especial  favourites  in  my  garden  are  three 
of  the  most  beautiful  "  bedders"  that  have  ever 
been  sent  out,  and  have  found  their  way  into  the 
majority  of  gardens  in  which  Roses  are  grown. 
Eich  year  I  have  studied  Messrs.  Dickson's  new 
Roses  to  see  if  among  them  there  was  a  variety 
which  would  equal  or  surpass  this  famous  trio,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  Lady  Ashtown  is  proving 
itself  in  every  way  as  valuable  in  the  garden  as 
either  of  them.  Let  me  enumerate  its  virtues, 
and  explain  why  I  consider  that  it  is  worthy 
of  such  select  company.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  very 
vigorous  grower,  fine  in  leaf,  profuse  in  flowering, 
and  excellent  in  habit.  The  wood  is  strong, 
upright,  and  closely  set  with  large  thorns  ;  the 
growth  is  branching,  and  the  blooms  are  produced 
on  fine  long  stems  and  are  charming  in  shape 
and  colour.  The  buds  are  long  and  pointed, 
and  open  into  large  full  flowers  with  gracefully 
reflexing  petals.  The  only  charges  that  can  be 
made  against  this  Rose  are  that  it  is  only  slightly 
scented,  and  that  its  colouring — a  shade  of  rose, 
which  Messrs.  Dickson  define  as  "  very  pale  Rose 
duBirri,  with  the  reflexes  of  the  petals  silvery 
pink "  —  is  already  well  represented  in  our 
gardens.  Despite  these  drawbacks.  I  feel  certain 
that  this  Rose  will  rank  with  Killarney  as  a 
bedding  variety  of  first-rate  habit,  and  the 
wealth  of  high  quality  blooms  will  certainly 
astonish  all  who  give  it  a  trial.  So  excellent  has 
its  behaviour  been  with  me  that  I  am  quite  ready 
to  endorse  the  words  of  Messrs.  Dickson,  who 
say  that  it  is  "one  of  the  best  we  have  ever 
raised." 

Worcestershire.  Arthur  R.  Goodwik. 


ROSE   ALFRED    K.  WILLIAMS    AS    A 

BEDDING  ROSE. 
This  variety  is  diflScult  to  grow,  but  where  it 
can  be  managed  it  is  one  of  the  best  crimson 
colours  we  have,  far  surpassing  Liberty  for  this 
special  purpose  of  massing.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  seedling  or  cutting  Briar  is 
the  best  stock  for  it.  Although  it  will  thrive 
the  first  year  on  the  Manetti  stock,  my  experi- 
ence does  not  warrant  me  in  recommending  this 
stock.  That  the  beds  should  be  well  prepared 
hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned,  for  no  one  nowa- 
days would  think  of  planting  Roses  in  the  old 
worn-out  stuff  of  existing  beds,  and  a  cartload  or 
two    of    good     meadow    loam    is    an    excellent 


ROSE  KILLARNEY. 
What  a  charming  Rose  this  new  Hybrid  Tea  has 
proved,  and  how  happily  named.  It  has  been 
much  in  evidence  at  the  principal  shows  of  the 
year,  and  by  its  colour,  a  suffused  pink,  its  long 
pointed  bud,  and  the  still  greater  charm  of  its 
half-opened  bloom  attracted  much  attention.  As 
a  decorative  flower  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
future  before  it.  Its  robust  growth  renders  it 
one  of  the  best  for  cutting  for  room  and  table 
decoration,  the  flowers  standing  boldly  upright, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  of  good  substance 
they  last  for  a  considerable  time  in  bloom.  I  was 
very  pleased  with  a  table  decoration  arrangement 
furnished  entirely  with  this  Rose  and  its  dark 
rich  foliage,  which  I  saw  at  Woodbridge  Flower 
Show  on  the  12th  inst.  It  easily  took  first  prize 
in  a  good  class,  and  that  by  many  points. 

OwBN  Thomas. 


their    bases,       A     very    ample     and    sufficient  |  investment.      Bone-meal  should   form   a  liberal 


GROWTH  OF  FRAU  KARL 
DRUSCHKI  ROSE. 
I  HAVE  a  Frau  Karl  Druschki  Rose  in  my  garden 
that  has  this  year  attained  the  height  of  7  feet 
9  inches.  Some  of  its  leaves  are  over  ID  inches 
in  length,  and  the  stem  at  the  base  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  now  in 
flower,  and  I  notice  that  it  has  started  again  to 
go  still  higher.  It  is  one  of  many  that  were 
budded  last  year  on  the  Manetti  stock.     It  is 
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quite  common  for  this  variety  to  produce  shoots 
5  feet  or  6  feet  long  by  the  autumn  here,  but  as 
you'Will  note  by  the  photograph  eDclosed  the  one 
in  questioQ  has  left  her  sisters  far  behind. 
Enfield.  ConRTNEY  Pagb. 


SOME    GARDEN     HERBS. 

The  sweet  herbs  of  the  kitchen  garden  are 
by  no  means  so  generally  or  so  worthily 
used  as  they  deserve.  Probably  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  use  them  do  not  have 
reasonable  opportunities  for  gaining  a  good 
knowledge  of  their  properties  and  ways  and 
seasons  of  growth.  For  this  reason  we  have 
always  strongly  urged,  in  the  case  of  country 
houses  newly  built,  that  there  should  be  a 
small  space  of  ground,  easily  accessible  from 
the  kitchen,  where  the  cook  may  run  out  and 
gather  her  own  herbs.  If  it  is  in  the  form  of 
a  little  rock  garden  so  much  the  better,  for 
the  greater  number  of  the  kitchen  sweet 
herbs  are  either  plants  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  or  at  any  rate  plants  delighting  in 
well-drained  banks  and  hot  sunshine.  It 
might  even  be  quite  a  pretty  little  place 
where  the  cook  could  go  out  and  gather  her 
"bouquet"  for  some  delicate  soup,  sauce,  or 
stew — a  little  sprig  or  two  of  this  or  that, 
varied  according  to  her  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  her  art.  Everything  would  be  ready 
to  her  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  she  would 
be  pleasantly  learning  the  ways  of  the  plants. 

The  Thymes,  Savouries,  Basils,  and  Penny- 
royal are  low-growing  things,  the  variety  of 
Thyme  called  bush  or  tree  Thyme  being  a 
little  bush  only  a  few  inches  high.  Tarragon, 
Balm,  Burnet,  Marjoram,  and  Fennel  are 
taller.  The  two  last  like  chalk.  Sage  is  a 
handsome  low  bush.  Balm,  Marjoram,  and 
Lemon  Thyme  come  into  stuffings  and  force- 
meats that  accompany  white  meats.  Tarragon 
and  Chervil  (the  latter  an  annual,  looking 
like  a  thin  uncurled  Parsley  and  tasting  much 
like  Tarragon)  are  the  best  flavouring  herbs 
for  salads. 

The  Wormwoods  (Artemisia),  of  which  the 
common  wild  Mugwort  and  the  Ambrosia 
figured  are  both  examples,  are  but  little  used 
now,  though  in  the  days  when  simple  remedies 
were  prepared  at  home,  and  the  good  house- 
wife took  a  pride  in  what  her  still-room  pro- 
duced of  healing  decoctions  and  dainty  food 
accessories,  several  of  the  Artemisias  were 
used,  either  as  tonic  and  vermifuge  medicines 
or  as  flavouring  for  cordials.  The  herb  garden 
would  also  have  a  good  supply  of  Parsley  and 
a  tuft  or  two  of  Chives. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE    BRUSH    BUSH. 

(EnCRTPHIA      FINN  ATIFOLIA.  ) 

»   LTHOUGH  the    hardiness  of    this    fine 
/%  shrub  is  proved  in   many  districts, 

/  %  many  are  unwilling  to  try  it  on 
/  \  account  of  its  reputation  for  tender- 
y  j^  ness.  Recently  I  came  across  a 
specimen  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Robioson-Djuglas  at  Orchard  ton,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, of  an  unusual  size  for  the  North,  and  one 
which,  when  in  flower,  is  of  great  beauty.  It  is 
not  on  a  wall,  but  well  forward  in  a  group  of 
widely-disposed  shrubs,  with  an  exposure  which 
is  almost  south.  It  is  now  about  12  feet  high, 
and  forms  a  shapely  little  tree,  very  pretty  when 
in  leaf  with  its  pinnate  foliage,  and  still  prettier 
when  in  bloom  with  \t%  large  white  flowers  with 
their  conspicuous  stamens.     Tne  soil  is  a  good 


loam,  and  the  posi- 
tion, while  favour- 
able, is  no  better 
than  many  to  be 
had  along  the  West 
of  Scotland. 

S  Abnoit. 


YUCCA  RECUR- 

VIFOLIA. 
The  hardy  Yuccas 
form  an  exception- 
ally valuable  group 
of  shrubs,  being 
quite  distinct  in 
appearance  from 
anything  else,  very 
ornamental,  and 
useful  for  planting 
in  most  parts  of 
the  country. 
When  out  of 
flower,  the  plants 
are  very  striking 
by  reason  of  the 
large,  strap  -  like 
evergreen  leaves, 
which  are  borne 
in  immense  heads ; 
but  they  are  much 
more  imposing 
when  crowned 
with  their  large 
terminal  inflores- 
cences of  cream- 
coloured  flowers, 
such  as  is  shown 
in  the  accompany- 
ing photograph. 
The  hardiest  cf  the 
Yuccas  are  from 
rhe  Southern 
United  Stales,  and 
the  three  most 
frequently  met 
with  are  angusti- 
folia,  gloriosa,  and 
recurvifolia.  Y. 
recurvifolia  is  the 
most  common,  and 
is  found  in  many 
establishments. 

At  K-,w  several  groups  of  various  sizes  are 
to  be  seen  near  the  main  gate,  where  they 
look  very  efifective  with  the  pillars  of  a  formal 
building  in  the  background.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  stmi-ptndant,  by  which  it  difl'ers  from  Y. 
gloriosa,  whose  leaves  are  very  stiff  and  upright. 
The  flowers  in  both  cases  are  very  similar,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other  when  cut. 
The  other  species,  Y.  angustifolla,  has  very  narrow, 
glaucous  leaves,  and  forms  a  very  small  bit  of 
stem,  but  has  large  inflorescences  3  feet  or  more 
long  of  good-sizud  flowers.  When  selecting  a 
position  for  Yuccas,  one  exposed  to  full  sun  on 
rather  light  soil  should  be  provided.  Oflfsets 
severed  from  the  upper  branches  or  pieces  of 
underground  stems  root  with  ease  if  placed  in 
a  close  case.  Seeds  are  sometimes  produced,  but 
raisine  from  seeds  is  a  slow  process.  Associated 
with  Bamboos,  Yuccas  are  very  efi'ective,  but  in 
those  places  where  Palms,  Cordy lines,  &c.,  thrive 
out  of  doors,  excellent  e£Fects  of  a  sub-tropical 
appearance  are  easily  produced  by  grouping  the 
various  subjects. 

DIERVILLA   (WEIGELA)   CANDIDA. 

This  pure  white-flowered  Uiervilla  should  have 
a  place  in  every  garden,  as  it  is  very  floriferous 
and  in  bloom  practically  from  June  to  August 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  growing  of  the  genus, 
and  soon  forms  a  large,  handsome  bush  4  feet  to 
5  feet  high  by  as  much  in  diameter.  The  growth 
is  strong  and  upright  at  first,  gradually  arching 
with  age,  and  displa}  ing  the  flowers  to  advantage. 


A  OBOUP   OF    rnCCA  RECURVIFOLIA. 


The  latter  are  borne  in  terminal  clusters  of 
from  five  to  ten,  and  are  pure  white,  with  a 
lemon  mark  on  the  lower  part  of  the  throat. 
They  are  among  the  largest  of  Diervilla  flowers, 
being  individually  over  1  inch  across,  tubular, 
and  much  resembling  a  Gloxinia  in  miniature. 
The  plant  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  does 
not  mind  partial  shade,  though  it  will  not  thrive 
directly  under  trees.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  taken  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year. 
D.  Candida  associates  well  with  the  dark  red 
D.  Eva  Rathke,  but  the  latter  is  not  so  strong 
a  grower,  which  should  be  remembered  when 
plantine  them  together. 
Bagshot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


THE  FIEE  BUSH. 
(Embothrium  coccinetjm.) 
The  Fire  Bush,  as  Embothiium  coccineum  is 
sometimes  staled,  is  without  doubt  the  most 
brilliant-flowering  tree  that  can  be  grown  in  the 
open  in  this  country.  A  native  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  South 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  it  is  to  be  found  in 
every  good  garden,  some  possessing  ten  or  more 
specimens.  Some  of  the  finest  examples  are 
40  feet  in  height,  and  when  in  full  fljwer  are 
gorgeous  in  their  colouring,  appearing  as  clouds 
of  vivid  vermilion  at  a  distance,  so  thickly  set 
are  they  with  countless  clusters  of  long,  droop- 
ing, bright  scarlet  flowers.  The  Embothrium 
when  p'anted  in  congenial  soil  is  a  rapid  grower. 
A  tree  that  I  know  in  a  certain  Cornish  garden, 
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and  that  is  now  25  feet  in  height  and  15  feet 
through,  was  planted  out  twelve  years  ago 
when  6  inches  high.  It  has  twice  been  blown  over 
by  gales  and  its  roots  torn  up  on  one  side,  but, 
being  carefully  levered  up  into  position  again 
and  temporarily  supported,  grew  away  without 
a  check,  and  now  is  a  healthy  tree  showing  no 
effect  of  either  disaster.  Old  specimens  when 
showing  a  failure  of  vigour  are  cut  back  compara- 
tively hard,  and  rarely  fail  to  make  strong  young 
growth  and  renew  their  youth.  The  Emboth- 
rium  is  a  difficult  tree  to  propagate.  Many 
specimens  in  the  south-west  produce  seed  freely, 
but  the  seedlings  often  die  off  in  quantities,  eo 
much  so  that  a  certain  nurseryman  has  discon- 
tinued the  raising  of  seedlings,  and  depends 
entirely  on  layers.  That  this  practice,  however, 
does  not  secure  immunity  from  collapse  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  late  head  gardener  at  Fota 
raised  many  layers,  which  he  distributed  as  well- 
rooted  plants,  and  almost  all  of  which  died. 

S.  W.  FlTZHEKBKRT. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  HEDGE. 
In  searching  through  some  recent  issues  of  The 
Oabden  for  mention  of  the  most  desirable  bulbs 
for  autumn  planting,  I  see  an  enquiry  for  an 
evergreen  hedge.  It  may  therefore  be  of  some 
interest  to  mention  that  I  saw  one  so  beautiful 
that  I  sent  for  the  gardener  of  the  place  where  it 
was  to  enquire  into  the  composition,  and  was 
told  it  was  of  Thuia  occidentalis.  It  was  of  a 
lovely  grass  green  shade,  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Tuscan. 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN 


MELONS    IN    HOUSES. 

DURING    the    warmer   months  of    the 
k      year  the  Melon  is  a  most  accept- 
I      able  fruit,  and   one  which   is   not 
i      difficult  to  cultivate  successfully, 
provided     plenty    of     heat     is    at 
command, ^,6  [either    by     means    of 
hot-water  pipes  or  fermenting  materials. 


Sowing  the  Seed. 

The  seed  for  the  earliest  crop  may  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  January,  placing  one 
seed  in  a  well-drained  2^-inch  pot  filled  with 
loam  in  a  good  condition  as  regards  moisture, 
and  plunging  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  of  about  80°, 
made,  if  possible,  in  the  house  in  which  the 
plants  will  eventually  be  grown,  and  where  a  day 
temperature  of  70°  is  maintained,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  e.")"  by  night.  No  water  is  needed  until 
germination  has  taken  place.  After  the  seed 
leaves  of  the  young  plants  are  well  away  from 
the  soil,  the  pots  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
quite  close  to  the  glass,  and  at  night  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  either  remove  them  to  the  bed  or  cover 
the  glass  outside  to  prevent  radiation.  As  the 
young  plants  advance  in  growth,  care  should  be 
taken  to  give  them  all  the  light  possible  to 
prevent  a  drawn  growth,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  so  they  can  be  potted  into  3 -inch  pots. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  potting,  and  on  no 
account  should  the  collar  of  the  plant  be  placed 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  seed-pot.  To  the  neglect 
of  this  precaution  and  bruising  of  the  stem  by 
careless  handling  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
attributed  the  decay  at  the  collar  of  the  plant, 
which  often  sets  in  at  a  later  stage  in  its  growth. 
Making  the  Bed. 

Preparations  may  now  be  made  for  making 
the  bed  on  which  the  plants  will  be  grown, 
and  in  the  case  of  properly-constructed  pits 
no  difficulty  will  be  met  in  obtaining  sufficient 
bottom-heat  by  filling  the  pit  with  fermenting 
materials,  which  have  been  thrown  up  together 
and  turned  to  let  off  the  rank  vapours.  In  our 
case  the  pits  are  about  3  feet  wide  by  4  feet  in 
depth,  and  they  are  filled  with  manure  and  leaves 
to  about  1  foot  above  the  top  course  of  bricks, 
and  made  thoroughly  firm  with  the  fork  to 
prevent  it  sinking  to  any  great  extent.  The  bed 
is  then  covered  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  with  good 
loam,  and  beaten  with  a  brick  or  rammer  as 
firm  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it,  and  when  finished 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  not  more  than 
2  feet  or  3  feet  from  the  roof. 

When  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warmed  through, 
the  plants  can  bs  set  out  on  the  crown  of  the 
ridge  at  about  15  inches  apart,  care  being  taken, 


as  in  the  previous  potting,  not  to  plant  deeper 
than  they  were  in  the  seed  pot.  Stakes  should 
then  be  inserted  and  fixed  at  the  top  end  to  the 
lowest  wire  of  the  trellis  on  which  the  plants  will 
be  trained,  the  young  plants  being  tied  carefully 
to  the  stakes. 

Progress. 
Greater  progress  will  now  be  noted,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  plants  reach  the  wire 
trellis.  Side  growths  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant  should  be  carefully  removed  as  they  appear, 
and  the  plants  kept  to  a  single  stem  until  they 
have  made  a  growth  of  3  feet  or  so  np  the  roof, 
when  the  tips  of  the  shoots  should  be  removed  to 
throw  the  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  lateral 
growth.  Care  should  be  taken  in  watering  and 
syringing,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  a  genial 
temperature  of  75"  to  80°  or  more  with  sun-heat 
by  day,  with  a  minimum  of  65°  by  night ;  but 
should  cold  weather  prevail,  better  results  are 
obtained  by  covering  the  house  with  mats  or 
blinds  than  by  firing  too  severely. 

Treatment  After  the  Flowers  Open. 

As  the  laterals  advance  in  growth  the  flowers 
will  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  as  these 
latter  open  a  slightly  drier  atmosphere  will  be 
found  beneficial,  so  that  the  pollen  will  be  in  a 
better  condition  for  fertilising.  This  operation 
is  best  carried  out  about  noon  either  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil  or  by  detaching  the  male  flowers, 
and,  after  removing  the  corolla,  inserting  it  in 
the  female  flower.  When  it  is  found  that  a  good 
set  has  been  obtained,  four  to  five  fruits  to  a 
plant  will  be  enough.  The  growths  should  be 
regulated,  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  attention 
must  be  given  to  stopping,  tying,  and  careful 
ventilation.  When  the  fruits  are  the  size  of  a 
croquet  ball,  support  of  some  kind  must  be  given. 
Some  use  nets  or  small  pieces  of  board  with  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  to  allow  water  to  drsCin  away. 
A  length  of  string,  however,  passed  over  the 
wire  at  the  top  of  the  fruit,  brought  down  the 
side,  crossed,  and  taken  up  to  the  wire  and  tied 
will  be  found  satisfactory,  but  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  further  swelling  of  the  fruit. 

While  the  fruit  is  swelling  plenty  of  water  at 
the  root_is  necessary,  also  the  application  of  weak 
liquid  manure.  This  must  be  attended 
to  regularly,  for  if  the  bed  gets  dry 
and  then  large  quantities  of  water 
are  given,  the  fruit  will  probably 
crack.  As  the  ripening  stage 
approaches  more  ventilation  will  be 
needed,  and  a  little  air  left  on  all 
night  so  that  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit  may  be  enriched.  At  this 
.^■^~''~  '  ^  stage  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
*  may  be  kept  drier,  and  the  supply 
c  f  water  to  the  roots  gradually 
diminished.  When  the  fruit  is  cut, 
the  old  soil  can  be  cleared  out  and 
the  house  cleansed.  A  fresh  bed 
may  then  be  formed  and  planted 
with  plants  raised  some  weeks 
previously,  and  the  same  process 
repeated. 

The  varieties  in  theacc^mpanying 
illustration  are  Sutton's  Triumph, 
Hero  of  Lockioge,  and  Ringleader, 
which  for  general  purposes  are  ex- 
cellent in  every  way.  W.  Miles 
Caversham  Park  Gardens. 


MELON   HOUSE  AT  CAVERSHAM   PARK   GARDENS,  READING. 


CARNATION    MRS.  L.  E. 
BEST. 

Miss  Mary  Best,  Abbott's  Ann, 
Andover,  writes :  "I  am  sending 
a  photograph  of  a  scarlet  self  Car- 
nation Mrs.  L  E.  Best,  raised  by 
Miss  E.  Best.  It  was  given  a  first- 
class  certificate  at  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's 
Show  at  the  Horticultural 
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Hall,  ViDcent  Square,  in  1904.  It  is  a 
beautiful  bright  scarlet  flower,  does  not 
burst,  of  excellent  shape,  and  with  very  firm 
petals." 


COLOURED    PLATE. 


PLATE    1306. 

ENGLISH  RAISED  WINTER-FLOWER- 
ING CARNATIONS. 

A  FTER    hearing    so     much    of    the 
/\         American  varieties  it  is  satisfac- 

/  \        tory    to    find    that 

/  %  English  raisers  are 
1  M.  also  coming  to  the 
front  with  a  similar 
race.  Several  growers  are  now 
cross-breeding  the  American 
varieties  with  some  of  the 
best  English  sorts.  Britannia, 
shown  in  the  coloured  plate, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
scarlets  we  have  ;  it  was  raised 
by  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Enfield  High- 
way, who  makes  Carnations 
a  speciality,  and  has  raised 
several  other  good  sorts.  I  first 
saw  Britannia  last  autumn,  and 
have  seen  it  at  intervals  since. 
From  the  same  batch  of  plants 
an  unbroken  supply  of  blooms 
was  maintained  to  the  end  oi 
May. 

It  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  also  from 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 
Other  varieties  of  Mr.  Smith's 
raising  are  :  Oriflimme,  buff 
ground  flaked  with  crimson ; 
Princess  Victoria,  a  pretty 
,  shade  of  pink  ;  Coronation, 
rose  pink  ;  and  Progress,  cerise 
pink  ;  all  very  large  flowers  on 
stiff  stems  which  stand  up 
well. 

Mr.  H.  Elliott  of  Hassocks, 
Sussex,  is  another  successful 
raiser.  His  Elliott's  Queen  is 
a  very  fine  variety,  also  H. 
Elliott,  a  pretty  shade  of  rose 
pink.  These  have  gained 
awards  of  merit  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Several  other  growers  are  now 
working  on  the  American 
varieties,  and  we  may  expect 
to  see  other  good  things.  I 
find  some  of  the  older  English 
varieties  are  well  grown. 
W.  Robinson,  Pride  of  Ex- 
mouth,  blush  pink,  Mrs. 
Burnett,  of  a  similar  shade,  and 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  white,  are 
also  favourites.  Since  so  great 
an  interest  has  been  created 
useful  flowers,  more  note  has  been  taken 
of  the  cultural  conditions  under  which  they 
can  be  most  successfully  grown. 

Cultivation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
light  airy  structure  to  grow  them  in.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so  in  the  heavy- 
barred,  old-fashioned  glass  houses,  as  light 
and  air  are  essential.  While  plenty  of  air  is 
necessary,  cold  draughts  must  be  avoided 
No    plants    succeed    well    in    a    draughty 


position.  A  moist  bottom  with  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  above  is  essential,  or  they  may  be 
grown  on  an  open  stage,  but  there  should  be 
moisture  beneath.  I  have  referred  to  the 
house  first,  as  it  is  useless  to  make  a  start 
unless  suitable  accommodation  can  be  given. 
The  next  matter  is  to  start  with  clean, 
healthy  stock.  It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to 
pay  treble  the  price  for  strong,  healthy  plants, 
and  those  who  already  have  a  stock  in  hand 
should  be  careful  to  select  the  strongest  for 
propagating  from.  Those  who  grow  Carna- 
tions largely  for  cut  flowers  have  a  chance  of 
selecting  for  stock,  and  where  this  is  done 
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carefully  varieties  may  be  improved,  while 
they  are  sure  to  deteriorate  if  propagated 
from  weak  or  unhealthy  plants.  Those  who 
want  to  propagate  should  set  aside  sufficient 
plants  for  the  purpose,  selecting  the  strongest ; 
and  if,  as  there  frequently  is,  a  plant  which 
has  flowers  of  a  clearer  colour  or  any  other 
slight  improvement,  it  should  be  marked  and 
the  stock  from  it  kept  separate.  English 
growers  have  been  inclined  to  confine  their 
plants  to  small  pots.  It  is  a  matter  which 
requires  some  consideration,  for  it  is  possible 
to  get  the  growth  too  coarse.      The    very 


fleshy  sorts  will  only  give  ill -formed  flowers. 
Various  composts  for  potting  may  be  used 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  compost  I 
have  succeeded  best  with  has  been  good 
fibrous  loam  with  the  addition  of  stable 
manure,  some  bone-meal,  and  if  the  loam  has 
been  heavy  some  sand  added.  In  potting 
make  the  soil  fairly  firm,  taking  care  that  it 
is  equally  so  from  bottom  to  top.  I  have 
frequently  found  when  plants  have  not  suc- 
ceeded that  the  soil  has  been  very  firm  at  the 
top  and  loose  beneath.  Before  potting  the 
plants  should  be  examined,  and  any  that  are 
dry  should  be  watered  and  allowed  to  stand  a 
short  time  before  being  re- 
potted. This  is  a  most  im- 
portant point,  for  if  the  ball 
is  dry  the  new  soil  may  get 
thoroughly  soaked  without 
penetrating  the  ball  in  the 
centre.  The  condition  of  the 
compost  is  another  matter.  If 
too  wet  it  will  go  too  close 
when  pressed,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  very  dry,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  get  the  water  to 
penetrate  after  it  is  pressed 
firm.  The  best  test  of  condition 
is  to  press  a  handful  together, 
and  if  it  holds  well,  and  when 
dropped  divides  easily,  it  will 
be  in  the  right  condition.  I 
would  add  that  it  is  better  to 
have  it  a  little  too  dry  than 
too  moist. 

The  plants  should  be  potted 
on  before  they  get  stunted  or 
pot  bound.  During  the  sum- 
mer they  do  better  in  the 
open  where  they  are  fully  ex- 
posed, but  should  be  removed 
to  the  house  before  the  heavy 
autumn  rains,  or  even  during 
the  summer  it  is  better  to  be 
able  to  protect  them  in  case 
of  heavy  rains.  All  insect  pests 
must  be  exterminated  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  If  frequently 
syringed  with  clear  soot  water 
it  may  keep  them  entirely  free. 
The  soot  water  should  be  made 
some  time  before  it  is  required 
for  use,  and  allowed  to  settle 
down  so  that  it  can  be  used  in 
quite  a  clear  state.  Always 
apply  in  the  evening  after  the 
sun  has  lost  its  power. 

After  the  plants  are  housed 
in  the  autumn,  if  the  weather 
continues  bright  and  dry,  the 
syringe  may  be  used  freely. 
Always  give  plenty  of  top  air. 
Carnations  cannot  be  forced 
into  flower,  and  many  fail 
through  keeping  them  too  warm 
and  close.  The  flowering  time 
will  depend  upon  when  the 
plants  are  stopped,  and  the  different  sorts 
vary.  Those  stopped  in  June  will  generally 
come  in  about  October.  Some  sorts  may 
be  much  quicker,  and  others  much  longer, 
and  the  weather  of  course  makes  a  con- 
siderable difference.  Much  depends  upon 
careful  and  regular  attention,  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  those  who  give  their  whole 
time  to  their  culture  succeed  better  than 
others  who  have  many  other  things  to  take  a 
share  of  their  attention.  It  is  quite  posdble, 
however,  for  a  few  to  be  grown  well,  but  they 
must  not  be  neglected.  A.  HEMSLEy, 
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Cf-ING  AND  PLANTING  VIOLET 
PLANTS  IN  FRAMES— In  many 
gardena  ihe  growing  of  Violets  in 
frames  throughout  the  winter  is  one 
of  the  most  important  items  of  work 
daring  that  season.  But  very  often 
inexperienced  persons  fail  to  grow  the  plants 
satisfactorily  ;  the  latter  are  hardy,  but  when 
grown  under  glass  the  leaves  and  stems  made  are 
more  tender  than  those  produced  in  the  open, 
and  consequently  they  feel  the  efifeots  of  severe 
frosts  and  excessive  moisture  quickly.  Plenty 
of  air  must  be  admitted  both  night  and  day 
while  the  weather  is  favourable  ;  to  keep  the 
lights  closed,  and  so  attempt  to  force  the  growth, 
would  mean  disaster.  Wait  piiiently  for  the 
crop  of  riowers  after  the  plants  are  put  in  the 
frame,  give  air,  keep  all  decayed  leaver  picked 
off  regularly,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  clean  and 
eweet.  Do  not  tread  upon  the  soil  between  the 
plants,  as  the  latter  will  suffer  much  During 
foggy  weather  close  the  lights,  bur.  open  again 
the  moment  the  fog  clears  off.  If  the  plants 
have  been  well  grown  in  the  open  borders 
throughout  the  summer,  there  will  be  more 
chance  of  success  with  them  in  frames  in  winter. 

The  /W«s(ro<ioji  t  hows  the  section  of  a  bed  in 
a  frame,  with  plants  just  put  out  for  the  winter. 
The  base  A  is  formed  of  manure — it  may  be  that 
from  an  old  Cucumber  or  Melon  bed  ;  B  the  new 
soil  put  in.  This  should  be  good  fresh  loam  and 
leaf-soil,  with  some  decayed  manure  and  sand  or 
road  scrapings.  Mix  all  thoroughly,  and  plac^ 
in  the  frame  about  a  fortnight  belore  you  put  out 
the  plants  ;  then  the  soil  will  settle  down.  The 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  the  glass, 
as  shown  at  C,  should  be  about  1  foot.  It  is 
better  for  the  plants  if  they  are  kept  near  the 
glass.  Before  lifting  the  plants  give  them  a  gcod 
soaking  of  water ;  then  you  will  be  able  to  lift 
them  with  a  ball  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  D  Water  the  plants 
through  a  rosed  watering-can  directly  they  are 
planted. — Avon. 

Vines  in  the  Greenhouse. — The  cultivation  of 
the  Vine  in  a  smUl  greenhouse  is  often  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  disappointment,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  be  the  case,  providing — 
and  this  is  important — that  the  greenhouse  has  a 
sunny  position.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow 
Vines  in  a  glass  house  which  gets  little  or  no  sua, 
and  especially  so  when  there  is  no  means  of 
heating  the  house  artificially.  Without  sun  the 
Vice  lacks  vigour,  its  shoots  do  not  mature,  and 
consequently  the  crop  is  poor  and  the  Grapes  do 
not  ripen.  It  is  through  lack  of  attention  about 
this  time  of  year,  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  and 
perhaps  gathered,  that  failure  often  results.  As 
soon  as  the  Grapes  are  gathered,  the  ventilators 
at  the  top  and  front  ot  the  greenhouse  must  be 
thrown  wide  open  and  allowed  to  remain  so  until 
the  winter.  This  is  done  with  the  object  of 
assisting  the  maturation  of  wood  and  foliage,  or 
to  give  the  Vine  a  complete  rest.  The  small- 
leaved  sub-lateral  shoots,  which  spring  from  the 
lateral  shoots  which  have  borne  the  bunches, 
must  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf,  otherwise  they 
will  soon  crowd  the  trellis  with  useless  growth 
that  will  prevent  the  free  accsss  of  sun  and  air  to 
the  shoots.  It  is  important  that  the  Vines  should 
not  suffer  from  the  want  of  water  at  this  period 
As  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  gathered,  give  them  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  moistened.  Sjme  culti- 
vators make  a  practice  of  giving  the  Vines  a 
watering  with  liquid  manure  water  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  gathered,  and  this  is  to  be  recommended. 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

as  it  helps  to  nourish  the  trees  after  the  loss  of 
vigour  due  to  the  development  and  rip<ning 
of  a  crop  nf  fruit.  If  you  have  a  garden  hose, 
give  r.he  Vines  a  good  washing  down,  so  as  to 
dislodge  all  dead  leaves  and  other  rubbish.  As 
the  leave"  fall  they  should  be  collected  and 
burned.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  encouraging 
the  spread  of  mildew — that  white  powdery  fungus 
that  covers  the  leaves,  and  is  the  bane  of  the 
Vine  grower,  especially  if  he  has  only  a  cold 
greenhouse.  By  collecting  and  burning  the  leaves 
the  spores  are  destroyed,  which  otherwise  would 
remain  dormant  throughout  the  winter  and  burst 
into  activity  when  the  conditions  are  favourable 
in  the  spring. 

Another  Point  Worth  Mtnlioning  is  this  :  la 
late  October  or  early  November  cut  away 
all  the  sub  -  lateral  growths  and  slightly 
shorten  the  lateral  gtowltas,  which  will  have  to 
be  pruned  back  to  two  or  three  buds  in  the 
spring.  Even  after  they  are  shortcut  d  they 
should  be  at  least  6  inches  long  ;  if  they  were  cut 
back  harder  than  this  in  the  autumn  there  would 
be  a  danger  of  the  basal  buds  being  forced  into 
premature  growth.  It  is  important  that  the 
basal  buds  remain  dormant  until  the  spring,  for 
they   are  to  produce  the  shoots  that  will  bear 
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fruit  the  following  year.  The  object  ot  cutting 
away  the  sub-laterals  and  partially  cutting  back 
the  laterals  is  to  encourage  the  ripening  of  the 
basal  portion  of  the  latter  and  the  all-important 
buds  which  are  there. 

Making  New  Lawns  :  Seeds  v.  Turf  — A  lawn 
from  teed  is  only  about  half  the  cost  of  turf ; 
this  includes  all  preparatory  work,  levelling,  &c. 
We  never  trench  in  the  ordinary  sense  the  land 
for  lawns  ;  double  digging  and  manuring  is  better 
than  trenching,  and  is  less  costly.  In  many 
instances  single  digging  is  sufficient,  the  manure 
at  the  same  time  being  well  blended  with  the 
soil.  If  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  the  manuring 
is  confined  to  the  surface,  and  is  given  in  the 
shape  of  top  dressings.  If  the  land  is  uneven,  or 
if  banks  or  terraces  have  to  be  made,  the  good 
soil  should  in  all  cases  be  saved  for  the  surface, 
which  should  be  made  firm  by  treading,  rolling, 
or  ramming.  The  same  pressure  should  be  given 
to  the  whole  surface,  so  that  the  settlement  may 
be  equalised.  All  made-up  surfaces  should  be 
rammed.  Steep  binks  are  an  absmination,  and 
it  is  better  to  cover  thete  with  wichuraiana 
Roies  or  other  creeping  plants  or  shrubs  than 
lay  down  turf,  which  generally  turns  brown  in 
summer  and  then  becomes  unsightly.     Where  a 


Pcrftctly  Livel  Lawn  is  required,  the  spirit 
level  must  be  used  and  a  series  of  stumps  driven 
in  at  equal  distance  apart,  showicg  the  level  of 
the  lawn  when  completed.  Any  good  toolman  can 
expeditiously  woik  this  out  in  a  perfectly  true 
manner.  I  have  had  very  good  lawns  from 
sowing  seed  in  September,  and  the  earlier  in  the 
month  it  is  sown  the  belter.  If  the  sowing  is 
delayed  beyond  September,  the  lawn  is  generally 
a  failure.  If  the  work  cannot  be  done  in  Sep- 
tember, delay  it  until  April.  This  season  I  sowed 
a  lawn  in  May,  and  it  is  now  in  beautiful  con- 
dition, full  and  thick,  and  suitable  for  tennis  or 
croquet.  If  possible,  the  preparatory  work  of 
levelling,  &o. ,  should  be  done  in  time  for  the 
seeds  of  the  annual  weeds  to  germinate,  so  that 
the  grass  seed  may  be  sown  on  a  perfectly  clean 
surface.  All  roots  of  perennial  weeds  may  be 
taken  out  during  the  digging  and  preparing  of 
the  surface.     The 

Seed  should  he  Obtained  from  a  Good  Firm,  who 
make  a  speciality  of  grass  seed,  and,  unless  the 
lawn-maker  is  well  acquainted  with  grass  seed, 
it  will  be  baiter  to  leave  the  selection  to  the 
seedsman,  sending  with  the  order  the  siza  of  the 
lawn  and  the  characteristics  of  the  soil.  To 
obtain  a  good  lawn  speedily  the  seed  must  not 
only  be  well  selected,  but  it  must  be  sown 
thickly  and  evenly  distributed.  We  use  about 
four  bushels  to  the  acie,  and  in  districts  where 
seed-ealing  birds  are  numerous  it  will  be  better 
to  sow  a  little  thicker  unless  the  biida  can  ba 
kept  cff.  After  the  seed  is  sown,  lightly  rake 
in  and  apply  a  rich  top-dressing  thick  enough  to 
cover  the  seed  and  roll  down  firmly.  When 
the  seed  is  covertd  in  this  way  there  is  less 
danger  of  the  birds  finding  it,  and  every  seed 
grows  in  a  few  days.  Unless  this  light  covering 
is  given,  many  seeds  lie  on  the  surface  and  fail  to 
grow  from  lack  of  covering,  even  if  the  birds  do  not 
gather  them.  The  soil  used  for  covering  must  be 
free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds.  I  have  used  very 
old  manure  when  I  can  get  it,  mixed  with  a  little 
compost  which  has  been  exposed  to  fire  and 
passed  through  a  screen  or  a  half-inch  sieve.  A 
lawn  well  made  and  sown  in  September  or 
April  should  be  in  condition  for  playing  or 
ivalking  on  during  the  following  summer, 
though  it  may  not  stand  the  same  amount  of 
work  as  an  old  lawn  which  has  been  kept  in  good 
condition  by  annual  top-dressings  of  suitable 
manure. 

Lawns  which  are  Much  Used  must  be  top- 
dressed  with  asuitable  maaurial  mixture  annually 
to  keep  them  in  first-rate  condition.  From  41b. 
to  61b.  of  basic  slag  may  be  applied  per  square 
rod  in  the  autumn,  and  during  the  early  spring  a 
dressing  of  soot  will  be  beneficial.  The  manure 
manufacturer  has  of  late  years  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  has  prepared  a  special 
manure  for  the  purpose,  which  is  generally 
satisfactory.  There  is  evidence  of  neglect  in 
many  lawns,  especially  those  which  are  much 
used,  and  so  long  as  the  grass  is  mown  short 
enough  for  tennis  players,  and  no  help  given 
to  the  grasses,  there  will  be  complaints  of 
lawns  wearing  out  and  the  lawn-maker  blamed, 
DO  mat'er  how  well  the  work  may  have  been 
done. — H. 

Delphinium  consolida  —  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  annual  flowers,  and  I  send  you  a 
little  sketch  of  it.  The  flowers  are  a  delightful 
shade  of  blue,  and  borne  on  slender,  grareful 
stems.  A  row  of  it  has  quite  a  misty  effect. 
The  seed  was  sown  in  Mirch  in  the  places  where 
the  plants  were  to  remain. — R. 
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The  Petunia.— The  Petunias  form  a  veiy  pretty 

race,  easily  grown,  and  the  single  and  semi-double 

varieties  can  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  while 

the  very  double  ones  are  usually  increased  from 

cuttings. 
These  are 
taken  from 
the  old 
plants  which 
have  been 
wintered  in 
the  green- 
house, and 
in  February 
are  put,  if 
possible,  into 
a  slightly 
warmer 
s  tructure. 
This  will 
result  in  new 
shoots  being 
put  forth, 
and  when 
these  are 
about  2in. 
long  they 
maybe  taken 
off  and 
treated  as 
reeora  raen- 
dedforFuch- 
sias.  Seed 
sown  early 
in  March 
germinates 
quickly,  and  after  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off 
into  pans  or  boxes  they  can  be  potted  into  small 
pots,  shifting  them  afterwards  into  5  inch  or 
6-inch  pots,  in  which  they  will  flower.  Petunias 
require  plenty  of  feeding.  A  Utile  dry  cow 
manure  may  be  mixed  wiih  the  soil  in  po'ting, 
and  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  a  little  liquid 
manure  occasionally  will  be  beneficial. 

Shoio,  Decorative,  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — 
These  were  at  one  time  grown  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  groups,  but  are  rarely  seen 
now.  They  cannot  be  grown  so  easily  as  the 
other  sections. 

Scented  leaved  Pelargoniums. — A  very  interest- 
ing section,  and  easily  grown  in  the  greenhouse, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  Geranium. 
The  best  are  Clorinda,  capitatum,  crispum, 
denticulatum,  Dachess  of  Devonshire,  Dile  Park 
Beauty,  Fair  Ellen,  Little  Gem,  Pretty  Polly, 
Badula,  Unique,  and  tomentosum. 

The  Phyllocactus. — This  family  includes  some 
of  the  showiest  members  of  the  Cactus  family. 
The  plants  may,  with  ordinary  care,  be  depended 
upon  to  flower  year  after  year.  Although  the 
individual  flowers  do  not  last  long,  a  long  succes- 
sion is  maintained.  They  need  principally  a  soil 
composed  of  loam  and  sand,  while  a  light  position 
in  the  greenhouse  is  best  for  them.  If  the  plants 
need  repotting,  do  this  immediately  after 
flowering  ;  but  if  in  good  condition  they  will 
stand  for  two  or  three  years  without  being  dis- 
turbed at  the  roots.  Daring  the  winter  these 
Cacti  require  just  suflBoient  water  to  keep  the 
soil  slightly  moist,  but  at  other  times  more  is 
needed. 

The  Chinese  Primrose. — Several  membsrs  of 
the  Primula  family  are  delightful  greenhouse 
plants,  the  most  popular  being  the  Chinese 
Primrose  (Primula  sinensis),  which  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  silver  sand.  Being  small,  the  seed  will  need 
only  a  slight  covering  of  soil,  but  a  pane  of  glass 
may  be  laid  over  the  top  until  the  seed  germi- 
nates. It  should  then  be  taken  to  a  shaded  part 
of  the  greenhouse.  The  young  plants  must, 
when  large  enough,  be  potted  into  small  pots, 


and  it  there  is  an  outdoor  frame  available,  this 
is  a  very  good  place  for  them  then.  The  most 
vigorous  may  be  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots 
—  5  inches  in  diameter — before  autumn,  while  if 
the  potting  of  the  others  is  delayed  until  the 
new  year,  a  succession  is  ensured.  Though  the 
roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  the 
plants  need  careful  watering  at  all  seasons.  For 
the  final  shift  one  part  of  dry  cow  manure  mixed 
with  the  other  soil  will  be  beneficial.  The 
stellata,  or  Star  Primulas  as  they  are  called, 
form  a  section  of  the  Chinese  Primulas  charac- 
terisfd  by  taller  growth  and  smaller  flowers. 
They  are  more  graceful  than  the  other  types. 
Besides  the  Chinese  Primula  there  are  several 
very  pretty  sorts  which  the  beginner  can  grow. 
The  little  gplden  yellow  P.  floribunda  flowers 
throughout  the  year  ;  so  also  does  P.  obconiea, 
which  varies  from  white  to  deep  rose. 

The  Plumbago. — P.  capensis  is  a  free-growing 
plant  that  lo.-es  moat  of  its  leaves  in  winter,  but 
with  the  return  of  spring  young  shoots  are  quickly 
produced.  The  clusters  of  light  blue  flowers 
appear  throughout  the  summer  and  well  on  into 
autumn.  It  is  a  charming  plant  for  training  up 
the  pillar  or  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  and  also 
succeeds  well  out  of  doors  in  summer. 

The  Schizanthus. — Very  pretty  annuals  for  the 
greenhouse,  with  brightly-coloured  flowers.  The 
various  forms  of  S.  pinnatus  will  grow  3  feet  or 
more  high,  and,  with  the  smaller  S.  wisetonensis, 
are  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Seeds  to  give 
early- flowering  plants  should  be  sown  in  July, 
and  the  plants  wintered  in  small  pots  in  the  cool 
greenhouse,  shifting  them  into  5inch  or  6inch 
pots  early  in  the  year.  A  second  sowing  in 
February  will  form  a  good  succession  to  these. 
Fairly  good  soil  is  necessary.  If  assisted  with 
an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure,  these  will 
flower  throughout  the  summer. 


GARDENING   OF  THE 
WEEK. 


To  grow  it  successfully  a  deep,  rich,  well-drained 
sandy  loam  is  required.  Its  thick  tuberous  rools 
penetrate  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  or  4  feet.  These 
roots  are  very  brittle.  It  is  impossible  to  lift 
large  established  plants  and  transplant  without 
injuring  them.  When  this  plant  is  happy  in  its 
situation  it  is  best  to  leave  it  undisturbed.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
pots  of  light  sandy  soil  placed  in  a  cool  frame, 
and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle  pot  them  singly  into  small  pots.  When 
they  have  finished  the  first  growth  withhold 
water  till  autumn.  In  November  a  good  watering 
will  start  them  into  growth.  They  should  then 
be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  grown  on. 
Ripen  up  the  growth  as  before,  after  which  they 
may  be  planted  outside.  Oitrowskias  are  quite 
hardy.  They  enjoy  abundance  of  water  during 
the  winter,  at  which  time  new  roots  are  being 
formed.  The  young  growths  appear  above 
ground  early  in  spring.  It  is  then  advisable  to 
give  some  slight  protection  from  cutting  winds. 
Immediately  the  flowering  is  over  means  should 
be  used  to  keep  the  roots  from  becoming  further 
moistened  by  rains.  Abundance  of  air  and  sun- 
shine must  be  admitted  to  the  soil  to  give  the 
roots  the  thorough  ripening  they  receive  in  their 
native  habitat.  If  the  roots  are  subjected  to 
heavy  rains  at  this  period  they  generally  rot  quite 
away. 

OSTEOWSKIA  MAGNinCA  SEEDLINGS  Vary  in 
colour  from  pale  mauve  or  almost  white  to  dark 
lilac.  If  it  is  desired  to  propagate  any  pirticular 
shade  of  colour,  recourse  must  be  had  to  root 
division.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  do  this.  Dig 
down  carefully  by  the  side  of  the  plant  and 
remove  the  soil  from  the  large  fleshy  roots,  which 
will  probably  be  found  growing  straight  down 
3  feet  or  more,  resembling  Seakale  roots.  These 
may  be  cut  into  pieces  about  3  inches  long  and 
planted  4  inches  deep  in  a  sheltered  sunny 
position.  Place  a  hand-light  over  to  throw  off 
rains,  removing  it  in  November.  These  pieces 
of  roots  will  make  good  flowering  plants  in  two 


c 


years. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


G.  D  Davison. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

AMPANUL AS.— Apart  from  the 
many  pretty  species  of  dwarf  habit 
recognised  as  rock  plants,  the  talker 
Cimpanulas  constitute  some  of  the 
best  border  plants  of  easy  culture. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
divide  them,  and  all  will  flower  freely  another 
year.  All  the  persicifolia  section  should  be 
transplanted  annually.  Large  groups  planted 
thickly  are  most  effective  in  July.  C.  persicifolia 
graudiflora  alba  and  its  blue  forma  are  good. 
Moerheimi,  the  large  semi-double  white,  is  a  fine 
plant  for  massing.  A  few  of  the  moat  useful 
plants  for  effect  on  large  borders  are  C.  latifolia 
alba  —  I  include  this,  although  its  flowers  are 
not  so  white  as  those  of  C.  macrantha  alba :  it 
flowers  a  little  earlier  ;  C.  latifolia  macrantha, 
a  fine  plant  for  colour.  Barghalti  and  Van 
Houttei  are  forms  of  latifolia,  and  are  desirable 
plants.  C.  grandis,  blue,  and  the  alba  variety 
are  good  for  early  flowering.  C.  Traohelium 
fl.-pl.  (blue),  alba,  and  alba  fl.-pl.  are  good  border 
plants.  Celtidifolia  (syn.  lactiflora)  is  perhaps 
the  most  showy  of  all.  A  single  plant  pushes 
numerous  stems  6  feet  high  through  the  inflores- 
cence. This  is  best  raised  from'seed.  The  seed- 
lings vary  slightly  in  colour.  Established  plants 
do  not  divide  readily. 

Platycodons  (Chistese  Bellflowbks) — This 
is  a  grand  species,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  All  are  beautiful.  They  vary  in 
colour  shades  from  white  to  deep  purple.  Groups 
are  valuable,  as  they  flower  when  the  majority  of 
Campanulas  are  over. 

OSTROWSKIA  MAGKIFICA    (ThB    ASIATIC    BbLL- 

flowbr). — This  species  Is  the  largest  of  all  the 
Ballflowers,  and  one  of  the  finest  hardy  perennials. 


ORCHIDS. 
Vanda  teres,  v.  hookeriana,  and  the  beautiful 
hybrid  V.  Miss  Agnes  Joaqaim  have  now  passed 
their  flowering  season  and  should  be  given  fresh 
material  at  the  roots.  They  are  easily  grown, 
but  many  experience  great  difficulty  in  flowering 
them.  Thete  Vandaa  require  all  the  sunshine 
that  is  possible  for  them  to  get,  or  they  fail  to 
bloom  satisfactorily.  When  repotting  those 
which  have  grown  too  tall  the  stems  should  be 
cut  through  about  2^  feet  from  the  top,  and  each 
should  be  tied  to  a  strong  stake.  A  dozen  plants 
treated  in  this  wav  may  then  be  placed  firmly  in 
teak  boxes  about  9  inches  deep.  This  should  be 
filled  two-thirds  with  drainage  material,  and  the 
surface  m»y  consist  of  lumpy  fibrous  peat  and 
living  heads  of  sphagnum  moss.  Great  cire  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  young  root-tipa  during 
the  operation.  The  plants,  when  finished,  should 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  warm  house,  where 
they  may  get  the  maximum  amount  of  sunshine, 
and  syringed  overhead  several  times  a  day.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  plants  from  which  the  tops 
are  cut  should  be  kept  well  syringed,  and  they 
will  soon  begin  to  grow  again.  If  necessary  they 
may  be  treated  the  same  way  as  the  tops. 

Cattlbya  superba. — This  is  a  beautiful  species 
in  flower  at  the  present  time.  It  requires  more 
heat  than  the  majority  of  Cattleyas.  We  have 
grown  several  of  these  plants  suspended  from  the 
roof  in  the  warm  house  for  many  years  past,  and 
they  continue  to  flower  freely.  They  are  grown 
in  teak  baskets  with  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat 
and  moss,  and  when  once  established  they  will 
grow  for  several  years  without  disturbance. 
When  the  flowering  season  is  over  the  supply  of 
water  should  be  lessened  ;  just  suflSoient  to  keep 
the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump  condition  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  In  the  Cittleya  house  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  a  great  many  species  and  hybrids  are 
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DOW  spproachiog  maturity.  Plants  in  this  stage 
of  development  require  rather  drier  and  more 
airy  conditions.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  such 
plants  in  a  batch  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house, 
where  they  may  be  given  such  treatment  in  order 
to  prevent  them  as  much  as  possible  from  restart- 
ing into  growth  before  the  present  growth  has 
thorouehly  matured  and  flowered.  It  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  repot  Cattleyas  just  before  flowering, 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  unavoidable.  A  large 
number  of  species  and  hybrids  are  now  producing 
their  new  roots  at  the  base  of  the  nearly-matured 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  should  be  repotted  if  the  com- 
post in  which  they  are  growing  is  in  bad  condition. 
Several  cases  in  point  may  be  mentioned,  among 
them  are  the 

AUTDMN-FLOWERING  C.    LABIATA,  C.    bowringi- 

ana,  C.  Mantini  nobilior,  and  Lselio-Cattleya 
callistoglossa,  L.-C.  Henry  Greenwood,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Cattleyas 
and  their  hybrids  grow  freely  in  a  mixture  of 
Polypodium  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss  intermixed 
with  coarse  sand  and  finely-broken  crocks.  The 
mixture  should  be  pressed  firmly  between  and 
about  the  roots,  and  the  surface,  which  should  be 
level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot,  should  consist  of  a 
good  layer  of  living  sphagnum.  Place  the 
newly-potted  plants  at  the  warmest  end  of  the 
house,  and  water  must  be  applied  carefully,  as 
any  excess  would  cause  the  old  living  roots  to 
decay.  This  would  check  the  progress  of  the 
plants  considerably.  The  surface  moss  should  be 
sprinkled  over  with  a  very  fine  rose  in  order  to 
keep  it  alive.  W.  H.  Paoe. 

Chardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Oloa 


more  danger  than  if  less  vigorous  growth  had 
been  made  in  the  early  autumn.  Keep  the  beds 
clean  and  free  from  weeds.  Where  winds  are 
strong,  and  the  plants  are  in  danger  of  being 
loosened  from  swaying  about,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
draw  the  soil  up  to  the  stems  as  a  protection  and 
support. 

General  Wobk.— Go  over  the  beds  of  greens 
and  make  good  any  blanks  that  may  have  occurred. 
Keep  the  hoe  well  at  work  among  the  plants  ; 
considerable  care  with  the  hoe  is  necessary  so  as 
not  to  cut  or  damage  the  stems  of  the  young 
plants.  If  the  ground  has  become  weedy,  it  is 
advisable  to  rake  off  the  biggest  weeds  after 
hoeing. 

Bryanstcn  Gardens,  Blandford.      J.  Jaqces. 


into  the  autumn  as  possible.  These,  however, 
are  generally  wanting  in  flavour,  especially  if  the 
weather  proves  dull  and  cold  before  they  are 
ready  to  gather ;  but  the  flavour  may  be  some- 
what improved  if  the  fruits  are  removed  from 
the  trees  several  days  before  they  are  required 
and  placed  in  a  box,  covered  with  a  square  of 
glass,  near  the  pipes  in  a  warm  vinery. 
Olamia.  Thomas  R.  Wilson. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Beans  —The  season  is  now  too  far  advanced  to 
hope  for  success  with  any  more  outdoor  sowings 
of  Dwarf  Beans,  and  pits  must  accordingly  be 
put  in  order  and  prepared  for  a  sowing.  If  the 
soil  has  not  been  removed  from  pits  in  which 
Potatoes  have  been  grown,  dig  it  and  add  a 
dressing  of  well-decayed  manure.  After  sowing 
keep  the  lights  on  the  pits  and  encourage  the 
Beans  to  make  all  the  growth  possible  before  the 
power  of  the  sun  decreases  very  much  and  before 
daylight  grows  less.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  a  variety 
that  cannot  well  be  beaten  for  sawing  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Beans  sown  now  in  a  cold 
pit  and  with  favourable  weather  should  be  fit 
for  use  in  eight  weeks'  time.  Insert  the  seeds  a 
little  farther  apart  than  has  been  done  at  previous 
sowings.  Runner  Beans  are  bearing  well  this 
season,  the  flowers  setting  very  freely.  Keep 
the  pods  closely  picked,  not  allowing  the  seeds 
to  get  hard  in  the  Bean,  or  growth  will  be  soon 
arrested.  Mulch  the  later  sowings  if  not  already 
done,  and  keep  the  rows  well  supplied  with 
water. 

Tomatoes. — ^The  plants  should  now  be  topped 
and  not  allowed  to  make  further  growth,  keeping 
all  the  side  growths  pinched  out.  The  gathering 
of  all  fruit  as  soon  as  it  becomes  ripe  will  assist 
the  ripening  of  that  set  later.  Birds  have  been 
more  than  usually  troublesome  this  season,  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  net  all  outdoor  Tomatoes, 
the  fruits  being  attacked  as  soon  as  colouring 
began.  See  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  at  all 
from  dryness  at  the  roots  ;  liquid  manure  water 
or  a  dressing  of  an  approved  patent  manure 
should  be  given,  and  well  watered  in,  to  assist 
the  finishing  of  the  crop. 

Vegetable  Makbows.  —  Where  Vegetable 
Marrow  j  im  or  pickle  is  required  allow  a  few 
Marrows  to  attain  a  good  size  and  ripen  before 
cutting.  Eadeavour  to  let  them  form  on  only 
one  or  two  plants,  then  the  remaining  plants 
will  not  receive  a  check,  but  continue  to  produce 
young  and  tender  Marrows. 

Broccoli. — Beds  of  Broccoli  for  winter  and 
spring  use  should  now  be  in  full  growth.  Once 
established,  after  planting,  it  is  better  not  to 
give  more  water,  for  though  the  more  genorous 
treatment  they  get  the  more  vigorous  is  the 
growth,  yet  in  severe  winters  the   crop   is   in 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Early  Peach  House.— The  foliage  from  the 
early-forced  trees  will  now  be  falling  generally, 
and  as  soon  as  most  of  it  has  dropped  the  trees 
should  be  unfastened  from  the  wires  or  trellis, 
and  the  necessary  pruning  done,  which,  however, 
will  not  be  much  if  proper  attention  has  been  given 
to  disbudding,  thinning,  and  pinching  during  the 
season  of  growth.  After  the  crop  was  gathered 
all  snags  and  undesirable  growths  that  may  have 
been  overlooked  by  being  partly  hidden  with  the 
foliage  should  have  been  carefully  removed.  It 
may  also  be  necessary  to  remove  an  old  limb  here 
and  there  togive  more  freedom  to  young  shoots  pro- 
ceeding from  the  centre  of  the  tree.  Previous  to 
starting  a  thorough  cleansing  of  both  trees  and 
structure,  it  would  be  well  to  fumigate  the  house 
with  XL  All,  which  will  dislodge  numerous 
pests  that  may  have  gained  a  footing  during  the 
summer.  The  woodwork,  gla8s,and  trellis  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap, 
afterwards  rinsing  io  with  clean  water.  Painting 
may  be  done  at  this  season  where  necessary,  and 
the  walls  should  be  limewashed  annually.  It 
will  be  well,  also,  to  wash  the  trees  with  warm 
soap  and  water,  or  if  they  are  infested  with  Fcale 
or  other  insects  dress  them  with  Eome  reliable 
insecticide,  rubbing  it  well  into  every  crevice  of 
the  bark  on  the  limbs  and  larger  branches,  but 
avoid  the  application  of  strong  mixtures  to  the 
young  wood  and  buds.  The  worn-out  mulch  and 
surface-soil  of  the  borders  should  be  removed, 
and  if  the  soil  is  dry  give  the  borders  a  moderate 
watering  with  clear  water.  The  trees  may  be 
fastened  again  to  their  supports  as  time  will 
admit,  after  which  a  surface  top-dressing  may  be 
given  consisting  of  fresh  loam  to  which  has  been 
added  a  fair  proportion  of  lime-rubble,  wood 
ashes,  and  bone-meal,  treading  it  firmly  and 
evenly  over  the  border.  If  the  roof  lights  happen 
to  be  movable  the  roots  will  be  kept  sufficiently 
moist  by  the  autumn  rains  ;  if  not,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  trees  do  not  suffer  from  lack 
of  water  at  the  roots.  Give  all  the  air  obtain- 
able till  the  time  for  starting  the  trees  arrives. 

Late  Houses— Where  the  trees  are  now 
swelling  their  crops  they  will  require  liberal  root 
waterings  till  the  fruit  is  well  advanced  towards 
ripening,  when  the  supply  should  be  reduced, 
but  still  supplying  sufficient  to  keep  the  foliage 
healthy.  Take  note  of  any  trees  that  may  be 
making  too  much  gross  wood,  and  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  gathered  lift  them  carefully  and  replant, 
keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface  and  adding 
some  fresh  compost  so  as  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  fresh  fibrous  roots.  If  the  trees 
thus  treated  are  of  large  dimensions  they  may 
require  some  slight  shading  from  strong  sunshine 
and  frequent  damping  with  the  syringe  to  keep 
the  foliage  from  flagging.  Trees  checked  by 
lifting  as  above  require  careful  attention  in 
watering  during  the  following  season  owing  to 
their  roots  being  so  near  the  surface. 

Unheatbd  Peach  Houses  should  be  closed  in 
the  afternoons  of  bright  days  with  high  tempera- 
tures and  the  most  made  of  what  sunshine  there 
is,  sufficient  air,  however,  being  daily  applied,  as 
a  close  atmosphere  is  injurious.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  retard  late-fruiting  varieties  as  far 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  An8weps.-7Ai!  Bdxtor  intends 
to  make  The  Gabdeh  help/ul  to  all  readers  who  desire 
astiatance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
0/  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Bditok  0/  THB 
GARDEN,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PuBLISHKB.  The  name 
and  address  0}  the  sender  cure  required  in  addition  to  any 
desigTMtion  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  0/ paper. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  Hollyhock  Disease  {B.  W.  Ascrofi).— 
This  is  a  fungus  which  commences  as  a  form  of 
rust,  and  ultimately  destroys  the  foliage.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Puccinea  malvacearum.  Some 
time  ago,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand  of  Saffron 
Walden— perhaps  the  finest  Hollyhock  growers 
in  the  country— wrote  thus  to  The  Garden  : 
"In  order  to  check  the  spread  of  this  fungus  we 
recommend  the  foUowiog  remedy,  which  we  have 
used  in  our  nursery  with  satisfactory  results. 
To  one  pound  of  Tobacco  powder  add  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  finely  powdered  sulphate  of  copper, 
well  mixed.  Dust  the  under  surface  of  the  foliage 
or  wherever  attacked  with  the  powder  every  two 
or  three  weeks  during  the  growing  season.  Choose 
a  dull,  still  day  for  the  operation." 

Irises  (For/arsAiVe).— All  the  Spanish  and 
English  Irises,  both  bulbous  rooted,  quickly  lose 
their  leafage  after  flowering,  and  we  are  unable 
to  say  whether  the  marks  are  other  than  this. 
No  funnus  appears  to  be  present.  Oa  one  of 
your  specimens  we  note  the  presence  of  two  large 
seed-pods,  rather  good  evidence  of  success  we 
think.  Is  it  possible  that  your  bulbs  have  ripened 
off  somewhat  earlier  than  usual  through  being 
transplanted  last  autumn  ?  These  things  should 
only  be  transplanted  when  dormant,  and  if  root- 
fibres  had  been  emitted  when  the  transplanting 
was  done  last  year,  that  would  account  for  an 
early  decay  in  the  bulbs  so  rooted.  For  trans- 
planting the  bulbs  should  be  lifted  at  the  end  of 
July,  when  they  are  usually  dormant. 

Pot-roots  of  Dahlias  (Old  Subscriber).— We 
fear  it  is  too  late  now  to  strike  Dahlia  tops  as 
cuttings  for  the  purpose  of  producing  tubers, 
which  as  live  roots  can  remain  in  the  pots  all  the 
winter  dry  and  be  used  for  planting  next  year. 
To  get  such  roots  tops  should  be  put  in  singly 
into  small  pots  in  sandy  soil  early  in  August. 
Dahlia  traders'  pot-roots  are  chiefly  creattd  by 
keeping  on  all  the  summer  in  3  inch  pots  the 
surplus  plants  left  over  io  the  spring  and  not 
sent  out  to  fill  orders.  Of  course,  these  are  the 
weakest  ones.  Stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  blocks 
rather  close  together  and  kept  freely  watered 
they  make  growth  from  16  inches  to  20  inches  in 
height  during  the  season,  and  are  cut  down  in 
the  winter.  The  roots  still  in  the  pots  are  kept 
under  the  plant  stages  till  time  for  growth  begins : 
again.  Such  dry  roots  are  best  for  exportation,  j 
Some  persons  prefer  them  to  plant.  Still,  the! 
trade  growers  always  prefer  to  plant  young  plants! 
from  cuttings.  \. 
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Sweet  Pea  Failing  (H.  A.  0.).—We  oonld  form  no 
really  definite  opinion  from  the  portion  of  the  branch 
Bent.  It  were  better  that  yon  had  sent  an  entire  plant- 
root  packed  in  slightly  damp  moss  to  reach  us  in  as 
fresh  a  state  as  possible.  The  leafage  was  very  strong 
and  vigorous,  and,  viewing  all  the  circumstances,  the 
trouble  may  be  at  the  root.  With  the  amount  of  space 
you  have  given  the  plants  we  think  the  application  of  two 
powerful  and  quick-acting  manures  a  mistake,  and 
sufficient  to  cause  the  trouble.  That  all  have  not  suffered 
alike  does  not  assist  the  case,  as  the  differences  of  consti- 
tution are  considerable.  We  advise  you  to  keep  to  animal 
manures  in  the  future.  Quick-growing  annuals  require 
little  in  the  way  of  stimulants. 

DAHLIA  Plants  from  Seed  (R.  W.  4.).— The  Dahlias 
should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  cut  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  and  after  being  laid  out  in  a  shed  or  some  such 
place  to  dry  for  a  few  days,  the  tnbers  may  be  wintered 
under  much  the  same  conditions  as  Potatoes.  There  is 
always  the  possibility  of  a  new  variety  cropping  up 
among  them.  Next  year  when  they  flower  you  cannot 
possibly  find  out  the  names  of  the  varieties,  as  though  the 
different  named  sorts  are  in  the  first  place  raised  from 
seeds,  they  are  afterwards  increased  by  means  of  cuttings, 
so  that  the  prominent  features  are  exactly  reproduced, 
whereas  with  seedlings  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  natural  variation.  Your  better  way  will  be  when  they 
are  in  Bower  next  year  to  submit  blooms  to  some  Dahlia 
specialist,  and  ask  his  opinion  upon  them,  tor  he  will  be 
enabled  to  compare  them,  and  estimate  their  value  in 
comparison  with  other  well-known  sorts  which  are  in 
general  cultivation. 

Ground  Ivr  on  Lawn  (P.  C.  J«.).— It  ia  very  unusual 
to  find  ground  Ivy  (Nepeta)  on  a  lawn.  Either  seed  must 
have  been  carried  on  to  the  lawn  by  Insects  or  the  wind, 
or  the  lawn  may  have  been  dressed  with  soil  containing 
seed.  Portions  of  the  perennial  roots  may  have  somehow 
got  into  the  lawn  soil.  Certainly  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  exterminating  the  weed.  Have  it  stirred 
severely  by  iron  rakes,  then  sweep  off  the  leafage.  At  the 
same  time  use  freely  stubby  hard  brooms  over  it  to  destroy 
all  the  growth  possible.  Keep  treating  it  in  that  way  the 
moment  young  growths  appear.  A  sprinkling  of  Watson's 
Lawn  Sand  occasionally  on  the  plants  should  kill  the 
growths  in  time.  If  these  remedies  fail,  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  course  open  but  to  have  all  the  lawn  surface 
pared  off  and  removed,  then  some  fresh  soil  strewn  over  the 
surface  and  new  pasture  turf  laid.  Or  the  lawn  might  be 
dug  over  deeply,  well  trodden,  levelled,  and  be  sown  with 
fine  lawn  grass  seed  in  the  spring. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Aspidistra  with  Variegated  Foliage 
{L.  C.  R). — The  variegated  Aspidistra  is  a 
distinct  variety  as  now  grown,  and  can  only  be 
perpetuated  by  offaets.  Doubtless,  originally 
it  was  a  sport  from  the  green  sort,  and  an 
unhealthy  plant  of  this  latter  will  sometimes 
produce  variegated  leaves  of  a  sickly  hue.  We 
should,  however,  advise  you  not  to  attempt,  by 
any  cultural  methods,  to  produce  this  variegation, 
but  rather  procure  from  a  good  source  a  well- 
striped  plant.  This  will  give  you  far  more 
pleasure,  and  it  will  certainly  be  more  healthy 
in  appearance.  The  compost  you  name  is  a  good 
one,  but  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  become  so 
dry  as  you  propose.  Rather  keep  them  on  the 
wet  side  during  this  hot  weather.  They  are 
partial  to  a  dose  of  liquid  manure  now  and 
then,  such  as  weak  soot  water  or  oow  manure 
liquid. 

Bed  Gebaniums  (R.  W.  Ascroft).  —  You  do  not  say 
whether  the  Geraniums  are  required  for  bedding  out  or  for 
pot  culture.  Good  scarlets  for  bedding  are  Paul  Crampel 
and  West  Brighton  Gem  ;  for  pot  culture.  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  The  Sirdar.  Good  crimsons  for  bedding  are  Dr. 
Jacoby  and  King  Edward  VII. ;  for  pot  culture,  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  and  Sir  John  Llewelyn.  Good  single 
whites  are  Albion  and  Niagara ;  doubles,  Hermine  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Ashworth.  Three  of  the  best  variegated 
are  :  Mr.  Henry  Cox,  golden  tricolor ;  Lass  o'  Gowrie, 
silver  tricolor ;  and  Boule  de  Neige,  leaf  edged  with  white. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

RosB  Foliage  Eaten  by  Mason  Bee  {Miss 
K.  D.). — The  large  half-circular  incisions  in  the 
foliage  are  caused  by  the  mason  bee.  If  you 
watch  carefully  on  a  sunny  morning  you  will  see 
the  bees  (which  are  rather  larger  than  house  flies 
and  of  a  yellowish  colour)  fly  away  with  portions 
of  the  foliage.  They  use  it  for  lining  their 
nest,  which  is  not  far  ofl',  probably  in  a  hole  by 
the  greenhouse  or  other  building  in  the  vicinity. 
Try  and  track  the  bees  to  the  nest  and  then 
destroy  them.  They  usually  work  in  pairs.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  syringe  at  hand,  and 
when  the  bees  are  seen  try  and  bring  them  down 
by  means  of  the  jet  of  water  from  the  syringe. 


Rose  Zepherin  Drouhin  {Mre.  S.). — Yes, 
this  variety  blooms  again  in  autumn,  but  we 
should  not  consider  it  a  good  bedding  sort.  Yon 
would  find  Gloire  des  Rosoraanes  a  very  beautiful 
autumnal  bedding  Rose  of  a  very  brilliant  colour, 
and  although  only  semi-double  in  the  mass,  it  is 
very  effective.  Another  lovely  Rose  somewhat 
of  the  tint  of  Zepherin  Drouhin  ia  Marie  Croibier. 
It  is  really  a  high-coloured  Caroline  Testout,  and 
is  fine  in  autumn.  Countess  Cairns,  too,  makes 
a  glorious  show  ;  its  immense  blooms,  borne  in 
clusters  upon  fine  erect  stems,  give  a  very 
imposing  appearance  to  the  Rose  garden. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Treatment  of  Seakale  (3f.  E.  S.).—We  assume  from 
your  description  that  your  Seakaie  roots  are  permanently 
planted  in  a  bed,  and  that  each  winter,  after  the  summer- 
made  leaves  have  died  away,  the  dormant  crowns  are 
covered  over  with  large  pots  or  heaps  of  ashes,  then 
further  covered  with  a  body  of  long  manure  and  leaves  to 
generate  warmth  to  help  force  or  blanch  the  new  growths 
early.  When  that  is  done  and  the  Kale  cut,  it  should  be 
so  cut  close  to  the  ground,  the  cut  stems  being  covered 
with  fine  ash  to  protect  them  from  frost.  From  these  cut 
surfaces  new  crowns  are  formed,  and  if  many,  should  be 
thinned  down  to  two  or  three,  and  allowed  to  grow  as 
strong  as  possible  all  the  summer,  being  helped  with  a 
heavy  dressing  of  manure.  Then  the  blanching  process  ia 
repeated.  Is  that  how  youra  have  been  treated?  The 
better  way  is  to  lift  the  roots  each  winter,  trim  off  aide 
roots  and  save  the  trimmings  for  root  cuttings,  forcing  or 
blanching  the  main  roots  and  crowns  in  a  warm  place, 
doing  all  that  each  year. 

Colours  of  Potato  Flowers  (Bridget  Pengelley)  — 
There  is  undoubtedly  much  beauty  in  Potato  flowers,  but 
they  have  the  demerit,  when  gathered,  of  speedily  decay- 
ing. Generally  the  colours  found  in  them  are  white  and 
mauve,  the  shades  of  which  hue  vary  slightly  in  some 
varieties.  You  will  find  flowers  of  White  Elephant  Potato 
always  white,  and  those  of  Up-to-Date  mauve.  Some 
persona  may  note  colour  of  Potato  flowera,  bnt  that  has 
really  no  effect  or  Importance  in  relation  to  growth  or 
cropping.  The  chief  use  of  the  diversity  of  colour  when 
it  exists  is  to  enable  "rogues  "  to  be  found  if  varieties  are 
mixed.  If  you  could  obtain  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
a  few  tubers  of  Solanum  Commersoni  and  plant  them,  you 
would  And  the  plants  when  In  bloom  to  he  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  outdoor  Solannms.  In  your  warm  part 
of  the  kingdom  you  should  be  able  to  grow  that  most 
beautiful  climber,  Solanum  jasminoides,  outdoors  ;  this 
would  give  you  a  wealth  of  quite  lovely  flowers  of  the 
Potato  family.  In  a  warm  greenhouse  Solanum  Wend- 
landi  Is  even  more  beautiful  ;  its  flowers  are  almost  blue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tomato  Chutney  {E.  J.).— Free  the  Tomatoes  oi 
stalks,  place  in  a  jir,  and  then  in  a  saucepan  of  water ; 
simmer  for  six  honrs.  Then  take  out  of  the  jar,  rub 
through  a  sieve,  and  replace  in  jar.  Add  sufficient  Garlic 
roots  cut  fine  with  some  Chilies,  half  a-  pint  of  best 
vinegar  boiled,  and  pepper  or  other  condiments  to  suit 
the  taste.  Cook  for  twelve  hours  gently,  and  tie  down 
when  cold  in  jirs.  It  may  also  be  done  in  oven  if  preferred. 

GoosEBERRr  Treks  and  Hawthorn  Mildewed  (C.  fl.). 
The  affected  leaves  of  both  Gooseberry  and  Hawthorn  are 
infested  by  the  same  mildew.  It  is  a  species  common  to 
both  in  a  Bpetl  of  hot  dry  weather  such  as  we  hive  recently 
passed  through.  If  the  Hawthorn  trees  are  near  the 
Gooseberry  bushes,  it  is  useless  to  apply  a  fungicide  to  the 
fruit  trees  without  at  the  same  time  applying  it  to  the 
Hawthorns,  and  we  do  not  suppose  you  would  care  to  go 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  spraying  both.  However, 
should  you  decide  to  spray  your  trees,  there  is  nothing  better 
for  this  purpose  than  the  B:)rdeaux  mixture,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  any  seed  firm  advertising  in  our  columns. 

Various  Queries  (£;.  H.  G.  Stirling).— Yon  can  do  but 
little  now  with  the  K  )ses  as  the  fungus  has  got  a  mastery 
over  the  plants.  It  will  be  best  to  burn  all  the  foliage 
later  on.  All  the  leaves  sent  are  attacked  with  fungus 
peculiar  to  the  groups  to  which  they  belong.  The  Sweet 
Pea  haulm  you  might  burn  at  once.  We  recommend  you, 
if  you  desire  to  Increase  your  Violas,  to  cut  away  all  the 
long  shoots,  and  secure  fresh  shoots  from  the  base  for 
propagating  purposes.  Frequently  in  autumn  the  growth 
is  fresh  and  clean  and  gives  no  trouble.  Another  season 
you  had  better  act  on  the  defensive,  and  obtain  some 
sulphide  of  potassium  for  spraying  the  plants.  The  Tulips 
may  have  been  injured  by  a  hailstorm,  or  by  frost,  and 
these  things  are  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  the  first- 
named  cause. 

Various  (Jf.  E.  S.).— Your  Gooseberry  bushes  evidently 
were  badly  served,  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  lift  such  large  old  ones  and  replant  them  ;  they  may 
die.  Kather  have  the  mass  of  young  shoots  which  have 
formed  on  them  thinned  out  severely,  taking  one-half  or 
more  of  the  weakest.  That  should  have  been  done  much 
earlier,  as  the  shoots  left  would  have  now  been  far  stronger. 
You  should,  if  you  can,  get  the  young  shoots  to  harden  or 
ripen  to  carry  fruit  nest  year,  and  with  the  same  hard 
thinning  make  fine  bushes  the  second  year.  Give  them 
also  a  mulch  of  manure  over  the  roots.  Brompton  or 
Intermediate  Stocks,  especially  the  latter,  are  hardly 
likely  to  stand  through  a  second  winter  outdoors.  Still 
you  may  cut  in  all  old  flower-stems  hard,  and  leave 
the  plants  to  do  their  best.    You  should  trust  to  young 


plants  from  seed  each  year.  The  keeping  of  these  Stocks 
outdoors  all  the  winter  depends  on  whether  It  is  mild  ;  a 
hard  winter  kills  them  wholesale. 

Names  of  Plants.— .ircAwiey.— The  plant  of  which  you 
enclose  a  sketch  is  Eucomls  punctata.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa,  and  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1783.  We 
must  compliment  you  on  the  sketch,  as  all  the  main 
features  of  the  plant  are  so  well  shown.  At  the  same 
time,  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  find  THE 

Garden  so  helpful. J.  E.   M.   i^.— Sedum  refiexum. 

Job.  G.—\y  Galium  verum  ;  2,  Teucrlum  Scorodonia  ; 

3,  Cuscuta  Epithymum  ;    4,  Hypericum  perforatum, 

C.  L.—\,  Sedum  pruinatum  ;  2,  S.  album  ;  3,  S.  spnrlum  ; 

4,  Saxifraga  cuneifolia ;  5,  Sedum  dasyphyllum  var.  ;  6, 

Sempervivum    arachnoideum. S.    i.,    Droitwieh.  —  1, 

Cannot  name  without  flowers ;  2,  Epipactis  atrorubens  ; 
3,  Cupressus  pisifera  var.  fltifera  ;  4,  Plnus  sylvestris  var.  ; 

5,  Cotoneaster  thymifolia ;  6,  Fuchsia  microphylla  varie- 

gata  ;  7,  Aloe  variegata  ;  8,  Chrysanthemum  segetum. 

W.  G.  S.—l,  Olearia  Haasti;  2,  Gaultheria  Shallon  ;  3, 
Kerria   japonica   var.    fl.-pl. ;    4,  cannot  name  without 

flowers ;  5,  Escallonia  punctata ;  6,  Buddleia  albiflora. 

Sherborne.— Vren&TitbeB  purpurea. 


SOO|EJIES. 

SHREWSBURY  SHOW. 
The  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society's  annual  floral  fete, 
held  on  August  22  and  23  at  the  Quarry  Gardens,  Shrews- 
bury, has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  events 
of  the  year.  The  liberal  prizes  offered,  the  wonderful 
competition  whieh  results,  and  the  high  quality  of  the 
exhibits,  combine  to  render  the  show  unique  among  pro- 
vincial gatherings.  For  the  thirty-second  exhibition 
the  usual  comprehensive  schedule  was  prepared,  including 
20S  classes  for  plants,  flowera,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  with 
cash  prizes  ranging  from  £25  downwards,  besides  several 
silver  cups,  medals,  and  other  special  awards.  The  result 
was  even  more  satisfactory  than  usual,  as  the  show  proved 
a  record  one  in  number  of  entries  and  in  their  varied  and 
meritorious  character.  Nine  tents  were  filled  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  a  tenth  was  devoted  to  bees  and 
bee-keepers  appliances.  The  opening  day  was  favoured 
with  brilliant  weather,  which  induced  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  visitors  to  attend,  and  the  second  day  was 
similarly  fine,  when  the  town  was  invaded  by  hosts  of 
excursionists  from  numerous  great  centres  within  a  wide 
area  around  Shrewsbury. 

Grapes. 

Prominent  In  horticultural  interest  are  the  classes 
allotted  to  Grapes  at  this  show,  and  the  champion  class 
was  again  the  object  of  much  attention.  The  fifty  guinea 
silver  cup,  with  £20  In  cash,  which  constitute  the  first 
prize  for  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes,  is  a  great  inducement 
to  growers  to  exercise  their  best  skill,  while  the  five  other 
prizes  of  £16,  £12,  &7  IDs.,  £5,  and  £4  provide  for  some 
recognition  of  those  who  fail  to  reach  the  coveted  position. 
The  cup  has  to  be  won  three  times  by  the  same  exhibitor 
before  it  becomes  his  property,  and  Mr.  W,  Shingler,  gar- 
dener to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hastings,  Melton  Constable, 
completed  his  third  success  last  year,  hut  owing  to  the 
death  of  his  employer  before  the  final  win  was  recorded 
it  was  held  that  the  honour  was  forfeited.  This  would 
have  discouraged  many  competitors,  but  the  highest 
praise  Is  due  to  Mr.  Shingler  for  the  admirable  spirit  dis- 
played, as  again  he  has  accomplished  the  feat  of  taking 
the  first  place  in  a  strong  competition,  and  according  to 
the  conditions  he  must  repeat  this  another  year  before  the 
cup  is  absolutely  won. 

The  points  allowed  as  a  maximum  are  11  for  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  10  for  other  Muscats  or  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
9  for  all  ottier  Grapes.  The  bunches  are  staged  on  boards 
in  a  table  space  of  S  feet  by  4  feet  wide,  in  two  tiers 
2  feet  3  inches  in  width  each.  Decorative  arrangements 
of  flowers  and  foliage  plants  are  required,  and  three  extra 
prizes  are  awarded  for  this  part  of  the  display  in  propor- 
tion to  their  merit,  irrespective  of  the  position  assigned 
to  the  Grapes.  Mr.  Shingler  was  given  a  total  of  103  points 
out  of  a  possible  120,  but  the  judges  could  have  awarded 
two  or  three  points  more  with  unquestionable  fairness,  as 
in  several  cases  they  appeared  to  somewhat  undervalue 
his  bunches.  This  was  especially  notable  among  the  fine 
samples  of  Mrs.  Pince,  of  which  four  bunches  were  shown, 
securing  36  points  out  of  40.  A  handsome,  well-propor- 
tioned bunch,  finely  coloured,  was  given  Q^  points,  two 
others  gained  9  each,  and  the  fourth  bunch,  very  large, 
secured  8^.  They  were  all  in  excellent  condition,  but  in 
one  instance  a  little  more  thinning  would  have  Improved 
matters.  Three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were 
adjudged  26^-  points  out  of  a  possible  33,  one  small  but 
superbly-coloured  bunch  receiving  10,  and  the  other  two, 
larger  but  not  such  well-finished  samples,  had  S^  and  8 
respectively.  Black  Hamburgh  was  represented  by  a  good 
bunch  having  rather  small  berries,  but  excellent  colour, 
and  secured  8  points  out  of  a  possible  10.  Of  Alnwick 
Seedling,  a  fine,  solid  bunch,  with  large  berries  and  dense 
bloom,  gained  the  maximum  number— 9  points,  a  second 
good  bunch  losing  half  a  point.  Madresfleld  Court,  of 
medium  size  and  wanting  a  little  more  colour,  was  awarded 
7  J  out  of  10,  the  lowest  value  in  the  collection  ;  and  Gros 
Alaroc,  large  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  was  awarded  8  out 
of  9  points.  Altogether  the  exhibit  was  admirable,  and 
well  maintained  Mr.  Shingler's  reputation  as  a  skilful  Grape 
grower.  Second  honours  went  to  Mr.  G.  Mullins,  gardener  to 
G.  Farquhar,  Eaq.,  Ledbury,  for  a  collection  which  was 
awarded  102  points  out  of  120,  or  1  point  behind  the  first, 
though  we  think  the  difference  was  fully  three  points,  not, 
however,  because  the  Ledbury  Grapes  were  overvalued,  for 
they  deserved  every  point  awarded   them,  as  they  were 
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well-gpown  aampleB,  the  Muscats  eBpecially.  An  enormous 
bunch  ft  Black  Hamburghs  gained  9J  out  of  a  possible  10. 
and  if  it  had  been  a  little  better  proportioned  it  would 
have  deserved  the  maximum.  Gros  Maroc  was  also  notable 
for  the  large  bunch  and  berries,  winning  8^  out  of  9  points. 
The  second  prize  for  decoration  was  also  secnred  by  Hr. 
Mullins.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Fleming, 
Esq..  Romsey,  Hants,  was  third  with  lOli  out  of 
124  pMnts,  and  was  adjudged  first  for  decoration,  Mont- 
bretiis,  Caladlums.  Begonias,  and  Crotons  being  effectively 
employed.  The  fourth  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
G^odacre.  gardener  to  Earl  Harrington,  his  Grapes 
securing  99  out  of  a  possible  124,  and  he  wa**  third  for 
decoration.  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  eardener  tn  A.  Gibbs,  E?q., 
Flax  Bjurton,  was  GVh.  taking  92i  out  of  120  ;  and  Mr.  T. 
C>oke,  gardener  to  J.  D-akes.  Esq.,  Market  Raaen,  was 
sixth,  securing  S3  out  of  121.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded 
tr)  Mr.  R.  Diwes,  Temple  Newsam,  and  J.  S.  Crawford, 
Ejq.,  Melton  Mowbray.  A  considerable  length  of  table 
epice  was  devoted  to  this  class,  which  formed  a  centre  of 
attraction  for  horticulturista  on  both  days. 

The  other  classes  for  Grapes  were  well  filled,  and  the 
exhibits  were  generally  of  fine  quality,  especially  the  black 
G'-npes,  as  the  white  ones  were  somewhat  deficient  in 
colour.  With  four  bunches,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to 
W.  Marsh,  Esq.,  Bath,  won  chief  honours,  staging  two 
handsome  bunches  each  of  Madreafleld  Court  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  Mr.  T.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Lord  llarlech, 
was  second,  his  examples  of  Madresfleld  Court  being 
notable  ;  «nd  Mr.  C.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  C.  F.  R.  Main- 
waring,  Esq.,  Oteley,  was  third.  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madresfleld  Court,  and  AHcantes  were  well  represented, 
and  the  leadine  honours  were  adjudged  to  Messrs.  M  nllhia, 
Lambert,  and  W.  Taylor.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  successful  in 
the  white  Grape  classes,  showing  excellent  Muscat  of 
Alexandria. 

Tables  and  Collections  of  FraiT. 

The  class  for  dessert  tables  decorated  with  plants,  cut 
fiowers,  and  foliage  in  a  space  10  feet  by  4  feet,  and  not  to 
Include  more  than  fifteen  dishes  of  fruit,  brought  four 
competitors,  and  an  extremely  beautiful  display  resulted. 
Mr.  Goodacre  was  the  champion  in  this  class,  his  frtiiis 
comprising  good  specimens  of  Grapes,  Pears,  Plums. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  and  Melons,  while  the  floral 
effects  were  chiefly  produced  by  a  tasteful  combination  of 
Schizanthus  and  Francoas,  with  Asparagus  and  Selaginella 
aprays  ;  Mr.  Mullina  was  placed  second,  both  fruit  and 
flowers  being  displayed  to  great  advantage  ;  Mr.  T.  Cooke 
was  third  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Dawes  fourth  for  f  ft'ective  table. 

The  class  for  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct  varieliea, 
In  not  less  than  twelve  kinds,  was  both  important  and 
effective,  as  prizes  were  also  offered  for  decorative 
arrangements,  and  all  the  competitors  took  full  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  di<iplay  their  taste.  Mr.  Mullins 
well  won  the  flrst  prize  (iilG)  for  remarkably  fine  examples, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  were  eight  excellent 
bunches  of  Grapes.  Black  Hamburgh  being  especially  good, 
Sutton's  A 1  and  Countess  Melona,  remarkably  Urge  and 
highly-coloured  Gascoyne's  Sca^-let  Seedling  Apples,  Stan- 
wick  Elruge  and  Pineapple  Nectarines,  Kirke'a  Phims, 
Bigarreau  Napoleon  Cherries,  Bellegarde  Peaches.  M:ii- 
guerlte  Marillat  Pears,  and  Duke  of  Sutherland  G  nose- 
berries.  The  decoration  also  won  a  flrat  prize,  Francoas 
and  Montbretias  being  used  with  good  effect.  Mr.  Goodacre 
was  second  for  fruit  and  decoration,  and  Mr.  R.  Dawes 
took  the  third  place,  both  exhibiting  very  creditable 
diaplays. 

A  similar  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  was  provided, 
in  which  the  honours  were  secured  by  Mr.  T.  Cooke,  flrst 
for  fruit,  and  second  for  decoration ;  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
Hinchinbroke,  Hants,  second,  with  good  fruit ;  Mr.  T. 
Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bigot.  Rugeley,  third  ;  and 
Mr.  R.  Grindrod,  gardener  to  G.  Bates,  Esq.,  Whitfield, 
fourth,  but  this  exhibitor  won  the  first  prize  for  decoration. 
With  nine  dishes  of  fruit,  Messrs.  C.  Wilkins,  C.  Roberts, 
and  J.  Langley  were  the  prizewinners  in  the  order  named. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Melona, 
and  Apples  all  had  claaaes  devoted  to  them,  and  the 
exhibits  were  of  greatmerit,  though  we  cannot  particularise 
them. 

Plants  and  Groups. 

Specimen  plants  and  groupa  arranged  for  effect  filled  a 
spacious  marquee,  and  constituted  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
feature  of  the  show.  For  fifteen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  the  first  prize  of  £20  was  easily  won  by  Messrs. 
Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  with  magnificent  speci- 
mens in  superb  condition  ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  remember 
ever  seeing  them  better.  Stattce  profusa  and  S.  inter- 
media, each  over  6  feet  in  diameter,  were  finely  flowered 
and  in  perfect  health.  BougainvilleaCypberi  was  notable  for 
the  high  colour  of  the  flowers,  Ixora  Dufli  had  fine  heada  of 
bloom,  Croton  mortefontanensis  was  grandly  coloured,  and 
Chironia  ixifera  in  globular  form,  5  feet  in  diameter,  was 
an  Interesting  specimen.  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington,  was 
second,  showing  capital  examples  of  Heaths,  Crotons, 
Allamandas,  and  B>ugalnvil1eas,  while  the  third  place 
was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  R,  Manning,  Duflley,  for  smaller  but 
healthy  plants.  Meaars.  Cipher  and  Vause  took  the  same 
position  f  ir  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plan*s,  and  Mr.  B. 
Cromwell,  gardener  to  J.  Sutton  Tininiis.  Esq.,  Liverpool, 
was  third,  all  showing  well-grown  specimens. 

A  class  was  provided  for  thirty  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  pots  not  to  exceed  10  inchea  in  diameter.  In 
these  Mr.  B.  Cromwell  succeeded  in  defeating  Messrs. 
Cypher,  wincing  the  premier  prize  with  remarkably  well- 
grown  plants,  amons  which  Ixora  Dufll,  with  over  two 
dozen  huge  trusses  of  flowers,  and  Croton  mortefontanensis, 
superbly  coloured,  were  of  conspicuous  merit.  Messrs. 
Cypher's  second  prize  plants  were  of  medium  size  but  in 
splendid  condition,  Ixoras,  Allamandas,  and  Dlpladenlaa 
especially, 


With  six  floe  foliage  plants  Mr.  Cromwell  won  flrst 
honours  with  grandly  coloured  Crotons,  one  specimen  of 
mortefontanensis,  about  7  feet  in  diameter,  being  one  of 
the  beat  examples  of  this  handsome  Croton  we  have  seen. 

The  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  of  unusual 
merit,  both  as  regards  the  character  of  the  specimens  and 
the  taste  displayed.  Measra.  Cypher  took  the  leading 
place  with  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  in  a 
apace  of  300  square  feet,  and  they  have  never  put  up  a  more 
beautiful  collection  or  arranged  their  exhibits  with  greater 
taste.  Orchids  were  freely  employed  ;  Oncidlums,  Den- 
drohiums,  Phataenopsis,  Odontoglossums,  and  Cattleyas, 
with  light  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  foliage  plants  were 
disposed  in  an  informal  manner,  which  won  the  greatest 
admiration.  Mr.  J.  W.  Macdonald,  gardener  to  G.  H. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  was  second  for  a  tight  and  graceful  group, 
Mr.  W.  Vause  taking  the  third  place,  and  there  were  two 
other  fine  groups  which  failed  to  secure  an  award. 

A  similar  class  for  foliage  plants  alone  also  furnished 
a  feature  of  great  intereat,  and  the  Leamington  Nuraery- 
men  and  Florists"  Company,  Limited,  were  adjudged  first 
honours  for  a  charming  arrangement  of  Crotons,  Caladiums, 
Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  plants,  Messrs.  Cypher  following 
closely  with  a  grand  lot  of  Crotons,  Aralias,  Alocaslas, 
Acalyphas,  Caladiums,  and  Palms.  Tuberous  Begonias  were 
noteworthy  in  this  tent,  especially  the  collections  with 
which  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bith,  and  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware  and  Co.,  Fellham,  won  the  leading  prizes. 


THE   SILVER   COP    orFERED    BY    MESSRS.  WILLIAM 
BULL    AND   SONS   FOR   VEGETABLES. 

(Won  by  Mr.  B.  Beckett.) 

Several  other  classes  for  groupa  and  specimen  plants 
occupied  considerable  space,  and  included  examples  of 
admirable  cultural  Ekill  from  local  gaideners. 

Floral  Decorations  and  Cut   Flowers. 

To  do  full  justice  to  this  part  of  the  exhibition  a  page  or 
two  would  be  required,  but  it  is  only  possible  for  us  to 
glance  at  the  chitf  features  of  a  department  which 
constituted  a  show  in  itself.  The  chief  prizes  for 
bouquets,  wreaths,  stands,  and  tables  were  secured  by 
Messrs.  Felton  and  Sons,  Hanover  Square ;  Perkins  and 
Sons,  Coventry  ;  W,  Treaeder,  Cirdiff ;  and  W.  F.  Garner, 
Altrincham  ;  all  of  whom  exhibited  charmingly  tasteful 
arrangements.  Sweet  Peas  were  beautifully  repreaented, 
the  valuable  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 
Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem ;  and  Mesara. 
Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury,  induced  keen  competition  in 
the  chief  classes.  The  tables  decorated  with  Sweet  Peas 
were  especially  admired,  and  as  they  occupied  the  whole 
side  of  one  long  tent  there  was  ample  variety  to  please  all 
tastes. 

Hardy  flowers  were  extensively  shown  in  non-competing 
collections,  but  there  was  a  flne  display  in  the  class  for  a 
group  of  hardy  perennials  in  a  space  15  feet  long.  There 
Mr.  Maurice  Pritchard,  Chriatchurch,  was  adjudged  first 
honours  for  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  most  effective 
flowers  arranged  with  mncb  taste.    Messrs.  P.  Gibson  and 


Sons,  Bedale,  secured  the  second  place  also  with  a  varied 
and  creditable  group. 

Dahlias,  particularly  the  Cactus  varieties,  were  admir- 
ably represented  by  collections  from  Messrs.  Campbell, 
High  Blantyre  ;  J.  Walker,  Thame  ;  W.  Treaeder.  Cardiff  ; 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury  ;  and  S.  Mortimer, 
Farnham.  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Gladioli  were  all  well 
shown  by  numerous  amateurs  and  nurserymen  in  the 
various  classes. 

Vegetables. 

It  is  not  only  the  extent  of  the  Shrewsbury  show  which 
impresses  a  horticultural  visitor,  but  the  uniformity  of 
merit  throughout  is  equally  remarkable.  There  in  the 
tent  for  vegetables  the  competition  was  extremely  keen, 
and  the  quality  was  so  even  that  in  many  instances  the 
judges  had  a  serious  task  to  determine  the  positions  of 
the  exhibitors.  In  the  majority  of  the  classes  the  prizes 
were  offered  by  seedsmen,  and  the  substantial  amounts, 
ranging  from  £0  downwards,  stimulated  a  healthy  rivalry. 
Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  offered  a  silver  cup 
value  lo  guineas  and  £5  in  cash  for  the  best  collection  of 
nine  distinct  kinda  of  vegetables,  and  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  succeeded  in  winning 
these  substantial  honours,  with  an  exhibit  which,  for 
evenness  and  high  quality,  he  has  never  surpassed. 
Notable  were  Prize  Pink  Celery,  Monstrous  Leeks,  Match- 
less Scarlet  Carrots,  Unique  Scarlet  Runners,  Favourite 
Tomatoes,  Windsor  Castle  Potatoes,  and  Alderman  Peas  ; 
the  second  prize  of  £2  and  a  b  guinea  sliver  cup  were 
won  by  Mr.  J.  Dymock,  Wallingford ,  who  had  a  meritorious 
collection,  as  also  had  several  other  competitors. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  of  Stourbridge  offered  six  valu- 
able prizes  for  a  collection  of  eight  kinds,  and  Mr.  Dymock 
won  first  honours  with  a  splendid  exhibit  in  a  very  close 
competition.  Champion  Prize  Leeks,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions^ 
Exhibition  Beans,  Gladstone  Peas,  and  Windsor  Castle 
Potatoes  were  of  conspicuous  merit.  This  firm's  prizes  for 
Tomatoes  also  brought  some  fine  exhibits  of  their  special 
varieties. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  class  for  a 
collection  of  nine  kinds,  with  prizes  ranging  from  £6  to 
£1,  and  in  an  excellent  competition  Mr.  T.  Gibson,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck,  won  first  honours  with 
superb  examples  of  Early  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Prizetaker 
Leeks.  Solid  White  Celery,  Gladstone  Peas,  Eclipse  Toma- 
toes, Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Best  of  All  Runner  Beans,  and 
New  Red  Intermediate  Carrots. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  offered  a  total  of 
£17  lOi.  as  prizes  In  a  class  for  nine  distinct  varieties  of 
vegetables,  and  Mr.  Eiwin  Beckett  repeated  his  former 
success  by  taking  the  flrst  prize  with  an  excellent  collec- 
tion, comprising  some  of  Messrs.  Carter's  best  selections 
admirably  grown. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  provided  the  prizes  in  twelve 
classes,  and  as  these  were  all  well  filled,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  considerable  apace  was  required  for  the 
exhibits,  which  were  of  much  merit  throughout.  Mr. 
Eiwin  Murrell,  Shrewsbury.  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and 
Co.,  Worcester,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Hereford,  also 
offered  prizes,  and  a  number  of  classes  were  provided  by 
the  society,  so  that  vegetables  were  adequately  repre- 
sented in  every  respect. 

Non-com  FETING  Exhibits. 

An  important  and  interesting  portion  of  the  show  was 
formed  by  the  collection  of  flowers,  plants;  and  fruits 
exhibited  by  nurserymen  not  for  competition,  and  they 
attracted  as  much  notice  from  visitors  as  the  entries  in  the 
various  classes.  It  is  impossible,  however,  in  the  apace  at 
our  disposal,  to  do  more  than  briefly  enumerate  the  most 
notable,  with  the  awards  made  for  them. 

Gold  Medals  were  adjudged  to  the  following  :  The  King's 
Acre  Nursery  Company,  Hereford,  for  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
with  collections  of  Apples,  Plums,  and  Gooseberries; 
Messrs.  Jonea  and  Sod,  Shrewsbury,  for  Carnations.  Sweet 
Peas,  Dahlias,  and  hardy  blooms  ;  Dobble  and  Co.,  Rotbe- 

ty,  for  Potatoes,  Marigolds,  Dahlias,  and  other  flowers  ; 
I  <kers,  Northampton,  for  hardy  flowers  and  Rosea ; 
iukers,  Wolverhampton,  for  Dahlias  and  hardy  flowers  ; 
Edwin  Murrell,  Shrewsbury,  for  Roses  and  hardy  flowers  ; 
Webb  and  Sons  for  hardy  flowers.  Begonias,  and 
Tomatoes  ;  J.  Rped  and  Sons  for  a  group  of  Caladiums ; 
Amoa  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  for  a  tasteful  group  of 
hardy  flowers ;  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  for  a 
collection  of  Phlox  ;  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
for  a  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  ;  Robert  Bolton,  Carn- 
forth,  for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  Jarman  Chard,  for 
vegetables,  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  Centaureas  ;  and  Hobbies, 
Dereham,  for  Cactus  Dahlias,  Roses,  &c. 

Silver  medals  were  adjudged  to  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co,, 
Colchester,  for  Montbretias,  Gladioli,  and  Phlox  ;  Albert 
Myers,  Shrewabury,  for  miscellaneous  plants  ;  Dicksons, 
Chester,  for  hardy  flowers  ;  W.  Cutbush  and  Son.  HIgbgate, 
tor  Carnations ;  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  for  Gaillardias,  Phlox,  and  hardy  flowers  ;  Ctibrans, 
Altrincham,  for  Begonias,  Celosias,  &c.  ;  J.  Forbes, 
Hawick,  for  Pentstemons  and  Carnations ;  Hewitt  and  Co., 
Birmingham,  for  hardy  flowers;  Pritchard  and  Sons, 
Shrewsbury,  for  a  group  of  Ferns  ;  Laing  and  Mather, 
Kelso,  for  Carnations  ;  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  for 
ornamental  abnibs  and  trees;  J.  Cheal and  Sons,  Crawley, 
for  Dahlias;  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  for  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums ;  W.  E.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  for  Violas ; 
J.  Lambert,  Soutbport,  for  Carnations ;  A.  W. 
Thorpe,  Lichfield,  for  early  Chrysanthemums ;  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  Enfleld,  for  Carnations,  Orchids,  and 
Figa  In  pots  ;  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ryhurgh, 
Norfolk,  for  Sweet  Peas;  T.  B.  Dobb  and  Co.,  Wolver- 
hampton, for  a  rustic  garden  ;  Henry  Eckford.  Wem,  for 
Sweet  Peas ;  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  for  Roses, 
Cactus  Pelargoniums,  and  hardy  flowers ;  and  Bees, 
Limited,  Liverpool,  for  hardy  flowers. 
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ANNUAL    FLOWERS     FOR 
AUTUMN     SOWING. 

A  LARGE  number  of  amateur,  and, 
for  that  matter,  professional  gar- 
deners, think  nothing  of  annuals 
k  until  March  or  April,  a  season- 
able time  for  sowing  the  seeds  of 
certain  groups  of  flowering  plants,  but  by  no 
means  the  best  so  far  as  vigour,  freedom 
of  flowering,  and  early  flowering  are  con- 
cerned. Thus  it  is  that  we  desire  at  the 
present  time  to  give  our  readers  the  result  of 
some  experience  in  these  matters,  so  that  the 
successes  may  be  greater  than  before.  There 
are,  of  course,  quite  a  large  number  of  annuals 
that  can  only  be  satisfactorily  grown  by 
sowing  the  seeds  in  March  or  thereabouts, 
and  it  is  by  separating  these  from  the  bulk, 
and  giving  gardeners  a  definite  list  for 
present  sowing,  that  we  hope  to  render  the 
less  experienced  of  our  readers  some  little 
service. 

What  is  Gained. 
The  primary  advantages  of  sowing  the 
seeds  in  autumn  are  a  much  earlier  flowering, 
greater  vigour  with  freedom  of  growth  and 
finer  flowering  of  the  plant,  and  the 
making  gay  of  the  garden  at  a  season  between 
spring  bulbs  and  the  bedding  plants,  when 
flowering  plants  in  the  garden  are  by  no 
means  abundant  or  of  first-rate  quality.  For 
example,  we  will  take  the  Sweet  Pea  and  the 
Shirley  Poppy.  The  first-named,  when  spring 
sown,  rarely  reaches  the  height  of  its  beauty 
before  the  heat  of  early  summer  is  felt  by 
the  plants,  and  a  few  flowers,  often  small  and 
generally  poor  and  disappointing,  are  the 
result.  What  is  true  of  the  Sweet  Pea  is 
equally  true  of  the  Poppy  and  many  more. 
They  gain  immensely  by  being  sown  in  the 
autumn  rather  than  the  spring. 

When  to  Sow  the  Seeds. 
The  answer  to  this,  briefly,  is  September, 
and  we  know  of  no  better  month  in  which 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  largest  number.  In 
a  few  instances  as,  e.g.,  the  Antirrhinums  or 
Snapdrigons,  an  earlier  sowing  is  desirable, 
so  that  the  young  plant*  may  attain  to  a 
larger  size  before  winter.  The  plants  are  not 
absolutely  hardy  in  all  localities,  and  some 
little  protection  is  desirable  in  severe  weather. 
The  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  deferred  for  a  time, 
and  the  month  of  October  will  generally  be 
found  good  for  this  important  group.  In  his 
treatment  of  this  particular  class  the  gardener 
has  to  be  guided  by  experience,  but  it  may 
be  stated  at  once  that  in  all  soils  of  a  light, 
sandy,  or  a  stony  character  the  Sweet   Pea 


will  be  best  sown  in  the  rows  where  the 
j  plants  are  intended  to  flower.  In  soils  that 
I  are  cold,  clayey,  and  retentive  of  moisture 
I  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes, 

and  the  seedlings  transplanted  early  in  the 

year. 

PflEPAEING  THE  SoiL. 

All  classes  of  annuals  require  a  deeplyrdug 
and  well-enriched  soil,  and  the  manure 
should  be  buried  rather  deeply,  say,  9  inches 
or  12  inches,  to  encourage  the  roots  into 
the  lower  soil,  where  they  will  be  safe 
from  long  periods  of  drought.  Sweet  Peas 
should,  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  the  crop, 
receive  special  treatment  in  trenches,  the 
latter  being  heavily  dressed  with  manure. 
Clayey  soils  should  be  dressed  with  lime,  to 
be  applied  during  the  autumn  and  forked  in 
during  the  winter.  Many  of  the  finest 
annuals  are  grown  in  soils  not  specially 
manured  for  the  crop  or  occasion,  but  for  a 
previous  crop.  Where  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  the  soil  must  be  finely 
pulverised  prior  to  sowing  the  seeds. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. 

It  will  depend  upon  circumstances  whether 
the  seeds  are  best  sown  broadcast  or  in  lines. 
Long  borders,  for  example,  where  Godetias 
or  Candytuft  would  be  conspicuous,  would 
be  best  if  sown  in  lines,  while  beds  that  are 
devoted  to  Poppies  would  be  most  effective 
if  sown  broadcast.  In  both  instances  sow 
thinly.  Thin  the  seedlings  early  as  these 
appear.  Little  growth  is  made  during  the 
first  three  months,  and  top-growth  is  espe- 
cially slow  till  the  winter  season  is  past. 
The  plants,  however,  make  root-fibres  freely 
at  all  times  in  open  weather,  and  this  fact 
will  be  the  more  apparent  with  the  approach 
of  spring. 

Under  the  head  of  "  sowing  the  seeds  "  we 
would  refer  to  the  vigour  of  a  solitary  plant 
when  grown  from  a  self-sown  seed,  and  the 
amateur  has  only  to  put  this  into  practice  to 
secure  the  best  possible  results  in  the  flower- 
ing of  all  annuals.  For  example,  a  solitary 
plant  of  Mignonette,  well  grown,  may  easily 
attain  a  diameter  of  12  inches,  and  the 
growths  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air  on  all 
sides  are  capable  of  producing  the  largest 
heads  of  flowers.  This  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. All  thinning  must  be  done  at  an  early 
stage — that  is  to  say,  so  soon  as  the  rough  or 
second  set  of  leaves  appear.  The  following 
list  contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
suitable  annuals  for  sowing  in  the  autumn 
months,  together  with  approximate  height 
and  predominant  colour,  also  information 
that  might  prove  of  service  to  those  engaging 
in  the  work. 

Annuals  to  Sow  Now. 

Alyssum  maritimum  (Sweet  Alyssum). — The 
flowers  wnite,  in  rounded  heads,  very  free  and 
effective,   S  inches  high.     It   may  be    sown    at 


various  periods  of  the  year,  and  is  valuable  for 
edgings  or  as  a  groundwork  to  brighter  things. 

Antirrhinums  (Snapdragon). — For  small  beds 
we  strongly  recommend  Crimson  King,  Yellow 
Prince,  and  White  Queen.  Sow  the  seed  in 
boxes  and  protect  in  frame  for  the  winter  months. 
Height  9  inches.  The  tall  varieties  are  excellent 
for  borders  or  even  for  growing  in  pots. 

Ca'andrinia  umbellata. — A  sun-loving  plant, 
with  bright  crimson  flowers.  Not  an  annual,  bat 
of  much  value  when  grown  from  seeds.  Sow 
where  required  to  flower.     Height  6  inches. 

Candytuft — White  Rocket  and  dark  crimson 
are  bom  excellent ;  sow  as  above.  Height 
12  inches. 

Chrysanthemum.  — Segetum  grandiSorum, 
vellow  ;  Morning  Scar,  white  and  yellow  ;  and 
Evening  Star,  a  large-flowered  golden  Msirguerite, 
quite  an  invaluable  plant  where  effective  spring 
Oeds  are  required.  Nearly  2  feet  high.  Other 
forms  of  these  annual  Chrysanthemums  are 
equally  amenable  to  this  treatment,  and  consti- 
tute desirable  garden  plants. 

Cornflowers.  —  These  are  well  known  and 
deservedly  popular,  and  best  when  sown  in  the 
flowering  pnsition. 

Eschscholtzia  crocea,  orange  flowers  ;  E.  cali- 
fornica,  yellow  ;  E.  Rose  Cardinal,  bright  rise, 
very  showy ;  and  E.  Ciimine  King,  rosy  carmine, 
very  fine.  These  attain  to  12  iuches  high,  and 
must  be  sown  where  they  are  intended  to  Sower. 
Invaluable  for  dry,  poor,  and  stony,  or  hot  soils 
where  few  things  thrive. 

Oilia  c<yronopifolia.  —  Though  not  strictly  an 
annual  (it  is,  in  fact,  a  half-hardy  biennial  and  a 
native  of  South  Carolina)  this  plant  is  so  strikingly 
ornamental  and  of  such  value  as  a  late  summer- 
flowering  subject  that  we  venture  to  include  it. 
The  flowers  are  brilliant  scarlet,  produced  in 
dense  spikes  above  a  very  elegant  and  ornamental 
leafage.  The  plant  attains  3  feet  high,  and  is 
well  suited  to  a  warm  and  sunny  bordor  in  deep 
soil.  Sow  the  seeds  in  September  or  October  in 
open  ground  or  in  pans,  preferably  the  former. 

Oodetias. — We  know  of  no  more  valuable  group 
of  annuals,  and  none  which  so  well  repay  sowing 
in  the  autumn.  This  and  early  thinning  will 
provide  perfect  bushes  covered  for  weeks  with 
showy  blossoms.  We  strongly  recommend  double 
rose,  Crimson  King,  Duchess  of  Albany  (white), 
and  Scarlet  Qieen,  the  latter  the  finest  of  its 
colour  and  an  advance  upon  Lidy  Albemarle. 
Height  12  inches  or  rather  more.  All  the  double 
varieties  are  of  value  in  the  cut  state,  and  open 
well  in  water. 

LimnarUhes  Douglasii. — Flowers  yellow  and 
white ;  good  for  early  work.  Sow  in  open  and 
thin  early.     Height  6  inches. 

Nemophila  insignis — A  well-known  and  popular 
plant,  the  rich  blue  flowers  are  always  admired. 
S  iw  where  required  to  flower.  Tnis  plant  makes 
a  fine  carpet  to  beds  of  Roses,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
bare  surface  in  a  sunny  position.    Heigh   6  inches. 

Nigella  Miss  Jekyll  (Love-io-a-Misi)  —  A 
handsome  and  valuable  plant,  with  flowers  of  a 
clear  deep  Cornflower  blue.  Height  2  feet.  A 
beautiful  plant  that  should  be  grown  by  all  who 
have  a  garden. 

Poppies  — We  strongly  recommend  the  Shirley 
Poppies  for  autumn  sowing,   because  of    their 
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extreme  beauty.  Other  of  the  annual  Foppiee 
are  suitable  for  sowing  in  autumn,  and  all  of 
them  should  be  sown  where  it  is  desired  the 
plants  should  flower.  Poppies  do  not  transplant 
properly  unless  the  work  is  done  well  and  early. 
The  Shirley  Poppies  embrace  some  exquisitt- 
shades  of  colour  in  white,  pink,  and  rose.  Height 
2  feet. 

Sweet  Pea. — The  Sweet  Pea  is  invaluable  for 
autumn  sowing,  and  the  plants  are  of  much 
greater  vigour  and  freedom  of  flowering.  Sow 
in  trenches  of  rich  soil  or  in  pots  or  boxes,  and 
transplant  into  similar  trenches.  Where  the  soil 
is  heavv,  transplanting  will  be  found  to  answer 
best.  By  sowing  from  four  to  six  seeds  in  a  pot, 
the  root  disturbance  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  at 
planting  time. 

Swtet  Stdtans Flowers  yellow,  fragrant,  and 

invaluable  for  beds  or  for  cut  flowers.  Height 
18  inches.  Sow  in  open  or  in  pots  as  for  Sweet 
Peas. 

Virginian  Stock. — Flowers  white  or  red  ;  a  neat 
and  pretty  plant  for  edgings  or  masses  in  the 
border.     Sow  in  open  ground.  E. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
SEPTEMBER. 


WINTER    VEGETABLES. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essay  upon  "  How 
to  Keep  a  Small  Family  in  Vegetables  from 
November  until  April.'' 
The  essay  (limited  to  1  500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  C  impelition," 
addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  The  Garden.  20 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  L'lodon,  W.C. " 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
September  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  muy  compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  p»pnr 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

September  8. — EddleSton  Horticultural  Show. 

September  11  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

September  12  — Royal  Caledonian  Society's 
Show  (two  days)  ;  ShtfEeld  Chrvsanthemum 
Society's  Meeting  ;  East  Anglian  Horticultural 
Club's  Meeting. 

St-ptember  17. — Meetings  of  the  Executive 
and  Floral  Committees  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society. 

S'-ptemberlO  — National  RoseSociety's  Autumn 
Show  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  West- 
minster. 

September  25  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

Oc'oher  3  — National  Chrysanthemum  S  ^ciety's 
Early  Show  (two  days) ;  Meetings  of  the  Sheffield 
and  Lewes  Horticultural  Societies. 


Cottagre  flower  show  and  sports 

at  Gpeat  Warley. — In  glorious  weather 
the  villagers  enj  jyed  their  annual  flower  show 
and  sports,  which  are  held  yearly  by  kind  per- 
mission of  Miss  Willmott,  V.  M  H. ,  in  the  grounds 
of  Warley  Place.    The  competitions  were  keen  and 


interesting,  and  if  in  every  village  there  was 
-ucb  an  enthusiastic  president  of  the  show  as  Miss 
Willmott  there  would  be  brighter  girdens  and 
happier  homes.  The  beneficent  influence  of 
gardening  is  permeating  this  Easex  village,  and  it 
Wds  delightful  to  watch  the  eager  faces  in  the 
fl  iwer  tent  and  surrounding  the  ground  set  apart 
for  the  old  Eaglish  sports — greasy  pole,  jingling 
the  goose,  and  other  quaint  rough-and-tumble 
devices  to  pass  a  merry  hour.  The  beautiful 
gardens  were  open  free  to  all.  This  is  surely 
a  red-letter  day  at  Warley.  The  hon.  secretary 
*nd  treasurer  is  Colonel  Whittington,  C.B  , 
Cobham  Hall,  who  is  devoted  to  this  yearly 
gathering  of  the  villagers. 

Daffodil  gpowing  In  Hunts.— There 

are  many  D<ffjdil  enthusiasts  in  Huntingdon- 
ohire,  and  their  number  appears  still  to  be 
ncreasing.  The  aucceesfnl  spring  show  held  at 
Huntingdon  early  in  the  year,  largely  owing  to 
ibe  interest  and  energy  of  Miss  Linton,  helped 
to  spread  the  enthusiasm  and  to  give  still  further 
impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  DafTodil  in  this 
district  Mr.  J.  Mallender  of  Hodsock  Priory, 
Worksop,  recently  gave  a  most  intereating  lecture 
at  Huntingdon.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides.  Besides  giving  many  valuable 
practical  hints  about  Diffodil  cultivation  Mr. 
Mtllender  also  explained  the  process  of  cross- 
ferlitisation. 

An  insecticide  for  Raspberries. 

Riepberries  make  the  most  deliciuuu  j  ^m,  but  in 
the  past  housewives  have  found  a  great  drawback 
in  preparing  the  fruit  owing  to  the  insects  which 
are  always  to  be  found  thereon.  These  pests 
have  been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  injury 
CO  the  Raspberry  trade,  but  Mr.  Robert  Cannell 
•  f  Eynsford,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  this  year  made  an  experiment  which  proved 
successful  in  keeping  the  Rispberries  clear  of  the 
pnsts,  says  a  Swanley  journal  S^me  time  ago 
Mr.  Cannell  invented  a  wash  for  cleansing  Apple 
ireee.  This  season  he  applied  the  wash  to  the 
Raspberry  canes  with  the  result  already  stated. 
It  was  said  to  be  an  unqualified  success. 

Early  -  flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mum Carrie. — This  variety  is  a  valuable 
V  junot  to  the  already  long  list  of  early-flowerirg 
Chrysaothemums,  and  for  several  reasons.  First 
of  all,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Japanese 
sorts  to  flower,  and  although  blooming  so  early 
in  the  reason,  unlike  most  of  the  earliest  varie- 
ties, the  flowers  are  quite  as  good  as  those  that 
are  developed  at  a  later  period.  It  is  not  so  good 
as  many  other  sorts  for  the  garden,  as  the  growth 
is  not  sufiiciently  branching,  but  this  difiiculty 
may  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  planting 
closer  than  usual ;  1  foot  to  18  inches  apart 
answers  very  well.  As  a  variety  for  giving  cut 
flowers  it  has  considerable  valiie.  One  may  "  cut 
and  come  again,"  for  after  a  spray  of  blossoms 
has  been  gathered,  new  growths  will  very  soon 
appear  and  take  the  place  of  those  from  which  the 
first  supply  was  obtained.  The  colour  is  a  good 
rich  butter  yellow,  and  the  form  of  the  flower  is 
neat  and  pretty. — D  B.  C. 

New  South  Wales  for  settlers.— 

Few  realise  the  enormous  possibilities  uf  Australia 
as  a  supplier  of  the  world's  produce,  or  the 
npportuuilies  the  country  offars  to  new  settlers. 
The  W^>eat  production  ten  years  ago  was  only 
18  00  000  bushels,  or  insufficient  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  returns  just  to  hand  for  the 
current  harvest  show  that  68  500  000  buobelo 
have  been  gathered  this  year,  while  54,000  000 
hu-hels  were  harvested  the  previous  season,  and 
74,1  00  000  bushels  in  1904  An  tbe  Common- 
wealih  only  needs  about  30  000  000  bushels  for 
home  consumption,  it  will  bci  seen  that  she  has 
oow  immense  supplies  available  for  export.  Tbe 
rapid  expansion  of  tbe  farming  industry,  which 
is  tound  to  be  so  profitable,  is  causing  renewed 
ikttention  to  be  given  to  emigrants,  and  the  New 
South  Wales  Government  is  offering  special 
inducements  to  new  settlers.  The  Agent- General 
for  New  South  Wales  in  London  grants  desirable 


s»ttlers  great  reductions  in  their  fares,  and 
500  selected  farmers  from  Great  Britain  were 
tiosisted  last  year.  Rirh  Wheat  lands  may  be 
obtained  from  £3  to  £5  per  acre  freehold,  pay- 
*Vi1b  by  easy  instalments  ;  so  a  man  landing  with 
£500  has  an  assured  future  before  him,  and  can 
.■oou  become  a  landed  proprietor.  Young  men 
without  experience  are  given  a  practical  training 
free  of  cost,  while  those  with  experience  are 
found  suitable  farms  by  the  Government  ofiicialB. 
Full  particulars  may  be  had  from  the  Agent- 
General  at  125,  Cannon  Street,  London,  from 
whom  we  learn  that  a  further  500  farmers  are  to 
be  granted  assisted  passages  this  year,  and  he 
hopes  the  movement  will  be  so  successful  that, 
as  more  of  the  great  sheep  runs  are  subdivided 
into  farms,  the  hundreds  will  gradually  grow 
into  thousands. 

The  weather  in  North  Wales.— 

The  weather  in  ibis  district  since  the  27  h  ult. 
has  been  intensely  hot  and  dry.  On  the  Slst  ult. 
we  registered  91°  in  the  shade,  the  highest  this 
year ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  highest  for  over  three 
years.  On  the  Ist  inst.  we  had  87°  in  ttie  shade. 
The  harvest  is  a  very  good  one,  but  Potato  crops 
are  short  — J.  HiGGiNS,  RAg  Gardens,  Corwen, 
North  Wales. 

Flowers  in  Greenwich  Park.— In 

Greenwich  Park,  pleasiug  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  the  flowers  are  now  at  their  best.  Mr, 
Marlow,  the  superintendent,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  produced  such  an  interesting 
and  delightful  display  as  is  now  to  be  seen.  The 
brilliant  and  varied  colours  of  the  flowers,  set 
among  well  -  kept  lawns  and  other  greenery, 
make  up  a  garden  picture  that  is  a  delight  to 
dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Himalayan  House  at  Kew.— 

The  north  wing,  or  Himalayan  division  of  the 
Temperate  House,  was  built  in  1899  for  the 
accommodation  of  Himalayan,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese  plants.  It  was  furnished  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  D  H  Shilson  of  Tremough, 
Cornwall,  and  others,  Himalayan  Rhododendrons 
being  largely  used.  These  weie  planted  in 
borders  of  soil  procured  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which,  however,  did  not  prove  suitable.  It  was, 
therefore,  replaced  last  winter  with  a  mixture  of 
Heather. peat  and  the  sandy  top  spit  of  Kew  soil, 
this  mixture  having  proved  suitable  for  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  the  borders  outside  at  Kew.  The 
operation  necessitated  the  removal  of  all  the 
plants,  some  of  which  proved  unfit  to  be  used 
again  ;  they  were  const  qaently  replaced  by  addi- 
tional specimen  Rhododendrons  and  other  plants, 
for  which  Kew  was  again  indebted  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  Shilson,  and  also  to  Mrs.  Coryton, 
Pentillie  Castle,  St  Million,  Cornwall,  and  Mr. 
J.  T  Bennett-PLe,  Holmwood,  Cheshunt.— .^eu> 
Bulletin. 

Rose  Earl  ot  W^arwick.— This  Rose 

in  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  best 
H>  brid  Teat  to  grow,  and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 
and  G.  N.tbonnand  will  have  to  look  to  their 
laurels  or  Earl  of  Warwick  will  supplant  both. 
If  one  could  so  describe  it  there  seems  to  be  a 
mixture  of  these  two  Roses  concentrated  in  Earl 
■  if  Warwick,  and  yet  this  latter  has  petals  of 
huge  shell  shape  with  a  formation  of  the  same 
quite  distinct  from  other  sorts.  One  can  imagine 
what  a  splendid  Rose  E  irl  of  Warwick  would  be 
in  a  cool  season,  rivalling  perhaps  Mildred  Grant 
in  size.  Even  this  tropical  summer  blooms 
have  been  seen  in  exhibitions,  a  fact  that  augurs 
well  for  the  future.  In  growth  it  is  first-clase, 
not  so  tall  as  Mme.  Abel  Cbatenay,  but  producing 
stout  mottled  wood  quite  lusty  in  appearance. 
The  flowers  are,  in  most  cases,  carried  well  on 
the  stems,  in  threes  most  frequently,  but  some- 
times singly  or  in  larger  clusters.  For  a  standard 
this  grand  Rose  has  been  a  great  success,  and 
its  blooms  hang  on  the  tree  like  great  salmon- 
coloured  goose's  eggs.  Messrs.  William  Paul 
and  Son  of  Waltham  Cross  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon    the   raising   of    this   splendid 
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novelty.  Its  parentage,  as  given  at  the  hybrid 
conference,  was  from  Toe  Qieen  or  Souvenir  de 
S.  A   Prince  crossed  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

Park  trees  poisoned.— A  curious  fate 

has  befallan  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in 
Northerhay,  the  romantic  and  picturesque 
pleasure  garden  of  Exeter.  Some  months  ago 
the  gardeners  noticed  that  on  each  side  of  one  of 
the  main  avenues  a  patch  of  vegetation  was 
mysteriously  perishing.  The  two  patches  were 
exactly  opposite  each  other  and  separated  by  the 
width  of  ihe  asphalt  walk.  The  shrubs  first 
stricken  were  some  Eaonymus  bushes.  Then  the 
mysterious  complaint  spread  to  the  ground  Ivy 
which  fringes  each  side  of  the  walk.  Next  it  was 
observpd  that  two  beautiful  young  Elms,  each 
some  SO  feet  in  height,  had  succumbed.  At  the 
present  moment  these  two  trees  are  standing 
black,  gaunt,  and  hopeless  amid  the  surrounding 
luxuriance.  They  exactly  face  each  other,  and 
thus  emphasise  the  symmetrical  character  of  the 
disease.  On  careful  examination  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  gas-pipe  running  beneath  the 
middle  of  the  walk  was  leaking  badly,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  trees  and  plants 
have  fallen  victims  to  poisoning  by 
coal  gas,  which  has  gradually  made 
its  way  through  the  soil,  the 
asphalt  of  the  path  preventing 
its  immediate  escape.  The  incident 
furnishes  a  useful  hint  alike  to 
gardeners  and  gas  inspectors,  and 
is,  we  believe,  unique  in  the  annals 
of  arboriculture. 

Hybrids  of  Begronia 
wortliianum.  —  It  was  my 

pleasure  qaiie  recently  to  visit  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  F.  Lloyd,  Coombe 
House,  Croydon,  and  was  shown 
a  magnific>-nt  house  of  this  Begonia 
in  full  bloom,  all  bearing  beautiful 
double  flowers  of  nearly  every 
shade  of  scarlet,  salmon,  pink,  &c. 
(yellows  and  whites  excepted).  The 
latter  shades  it  is  hoped  will  be 
produced  in  the  near  future.  The 
parent  is,  as  most  are  aware,  a 
small  single  pendulous  scarlet  com- 
monly known  as  the  Hampton 
Court  variety,  and  when  these  new 
hybrids  once  get  into  commerce 
they  will  be  an  acquisition  for 
conservatory  and  garden  decora- 
tion because  of  their  wealth  of 
bloom  — W.  H.  Riddle. 

Nelson  Street  (Nor- 
wich) Boys'  School 
Garden.  —  Tne  twenty  -  third 
annual  exhibition  was  held  re- 
cently, and  Mr.  Gissiog,  one  of  the 
judges,  has  officiated  on  each  occa- 
sion. These  were  the  words  of  Mr.  C.  Hubbard, 
the  head  master,  at  the  exhibition  held  on  the 
24th  ult.  Sach  a  period  must,  we  think,  place 
this  school  high  up  for  horticultural  instruction 
in  elementary  schools.  The  lads,  who  it  must 
be  remembered  are  always  coming  and  going, 
must  be  impressed  with  the  instruction  imparted 
to  them,  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  bright  places 
in  the  cottage  gardens  of  the  district  owe  their 
origin  to  lessons  first  received  in  the  school 
garden.  Mr.  T.  B.  Field  of  Ashwellthorpe,  who 
also  acted  as  one  of  the  judges,  spoke  highly  in 
praise  of  the  work  in  the  garden.  The  garden 
is  divided  into  plots,  each  of  which  is  taken  care  of 
by  two  boys,  who  from  the  autumn  to  succeeding 
autumn  are  doing  their  utmost  to  produce  the 
best  crops  and  at  the  same  time  take  points  for 
neatness  and  general  appearance.  Such  work 
must  have  a  good  efifect  upon  the  boys  in  later 
life,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  Government  has 
seen  the  advisability  of  encouraging  such  work 
by  making  grants  for  proficiency.  Mr.  Hubbard's 
school  has  earned  this  grant  for  seven  years, 
proving  the  high  standard  of  culture  and  tuition 
maintained. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS— SECURING 

THE    BUDS. 

A    T  this  time  the  chief  concern  of  growers 
/\  of     high-class     Japanese    Chrysan- 

/  %  themum  flowers  is  that  of  securing 
/  %  or  retaining  the  buds.  Failure 
^  ^  to  secure  the  buds  at  the  proper 
time  in  August  generally  means 
a  loss,  in  so  far  as  blooms  of  good  quality 
are  concerned,  when  the  flowering  season  again 
comes  round.  The  present  season  has  been  hot 
and  dry,  and  in  some  of  the  specially  warm  and 
protected  situations  its  effect  has  been  to  prema- 
turely ripen  the  wuod  and  cause  many  buds  that 
were  secured  in  the  hottest  and  driest  days  to 
fail.  Failure  has  been  averted  in  instances  where 
more  than  ordinary  care  has  been  observed 
during  bud  production.  Moister  surroundings 
have  been  made  to  prevail  by  an  overhead 
watering  with  clear  water,  using  a  fine-rosed  can 
for  the  purpose.     Cans  fitted  with  one  of  Haw's 


on  many  parts  ot  the  eea  coast  of  this  country. 
The  Armenian  representative  of  this  family, 
which  is  one  of  the  few  families  of  any  orna- 
mental value  contained  in  the  natural  order, 
Umbelliferse,  is  a  taller-growing  plant  with  a 
more  erect  habit.  The  illuitration  shows  a  fine 
group  of  this  handsome  Sea  Holly,  with  its  stout 
stems  and  heads  of  steely  blue  flowers.  Like 
several  other  members  of  the  Sea  Holly  group,  it 
is  valuable  for  producing  a  charming  effect  during 
late  summer  and  autumn,  and  it  retains  its  colour 
for  Some  time  when  cut  and  used  for  indoor 
decoration.  Although  Egiganteum  is  a  biennial, 
it  reproduces  itself  freely  by  self-sown  seedlings, 
which  spring  up  in  abundance  round  the  old 
plants,  and  provide  flowering  crowns  for  each 
season  as  it  comes  round.  Autumn-sown  seed- 
lings do  not  always  flower  the  following  summer, 
but  often  grow  on  into  the  second  year,  when 
they  usually  produce  stronger  flnwer-stems. 
Plants  may  be  raised  also  by  sowing  the  seeds  in 
heat  in  spring.  As  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into 
small  pots.  If  they  are  treated  liberally  by 
potting  on  as  they  require  it,  strong  plants  will 


ONE  OF  THE  TALLER  SEA   HOLLIES   (EBYNGIUM   GIOANTECM). 


Patent  Rose  have  been  more  nsefal  than  any 
others.  This  oval-shaped  rose  is  turned  upper- 
most, and  the  water  then  falls  in  shower-like 
fashion  on  the  tender  points  of  the  shoots  and  the 
foliage  of  the  plants,  in  this  way  maintaining  a 
humid  condition  of  affiirs  immediately  about  the 
most  susceptible  part  of  the  plant  in  the  bud- 
producing  period.  This  overhead  watering  is 
done  in  the  forenoon  and  again  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  This  treatment  of  the  large- 
flowered  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  should  mini- 
mise the  risk  of  failure  and  assist  in  promoting 
bud  development  where  the  buds  have  already 
been  secured.  The  writer  has  been  spending 
some  days  looking  through  a  collection  of  plants 
treated  to  this  system  of  culture,  and  although 
the  summer  quarters  are  very  hot,  plants  have 
come  through  the  ordeal  very  well,  and  the  buds 
have  evolved,  and  others  are  evolving,  very 
kindly,  D.  B.  C. 

A    SEA    HOLLY, 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  common  Sea 
Holly  with  its  prickly  bracts,  which  is  abundant 


I  be  formed  by  antumn  ready  for  planting  out  in 
I  deeply-trenched  and  light  but  rich  soil.  It 
'  may  be  naturalised  in  the  open  spaces  of  woods, 
I  where  the  grass  is  not  too  rank,  and  easily  takes 
care  of  itself  when  once  established,  Y. 


LIME-LOVING  PLANTS. 
I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  note  by 
"A.  C,  B."  upon  Dianthus  callizmus,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  writer  enters  upon  a  short 
discussion  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  plants  for 
lime.  There  are  a  good  many  factors  which  seem 
to  enter  into  the  question,  and  one  has  found  that 
in  some  places  the  plants  which  repeatedly  dis- 
like lime  will  thrive  perfectly  well  in  it,  while  in 
others  they  will  fail,  "  A.  C.  B  "  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  most  of  the  existing  lists  are 
imperfect  and  erroneous.  It  is,  however,  no  easy 
matter  to  draw  up  an  alternative  one,  and  a  good 
deal  really  seems  to  depend  upon  the  drainage. 
In  some  places  where  the  drainage  is  bad  the 
addition  of  mortar  rubbish  is  beoeficial ;  while  in 
others,  where  there  is  plenty  of  escape  for  excess 
of  moisture,  it  is  injurious,  because  of  making 
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the  Boil  too  dry.  Although,  as  a  rule,  limestone 
or  lime  is  supposed  to  be  itjarious  to  Heaths,  for 
example,  only  some  appear  to  be  affected  by  its 
presence.  Thus  out  of  several  Heaths  planted 
last  year  on  a  mound  with  the  soil  of  which  had 
been  mingled  some  lime  rubbish  a  few  have  died, 
while  the  maj  irity  have  thriven.  Oje  finds  that 
the  difficulty  which  exists  in  making  up  a  list  of 
lime-lovers  and  lime-haters  lies  largely  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  unacquninted  with  all  the  conditions 
which  prevail  and  the  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
whether  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  lime  is 
the  cause  of  the  failure  or  success.  Oae  has,  as  a 
rule,  to  proceed  on  broad  lines,  and  to  generalise 
rather  than  to  particularise  in  the  matter.  Thus 
I  always  give  my  silvery  or  grey-leaved  alpiues 
a  little  lime  rubbish  if  I  want  them  to  show 
this  colouring  well,  but  one  finds 
that  many  of  them  will  grow  per- 
fectly well  without  lime.  Still,  it 
seems  a  safe  treatment.  I  must  say 
that  I  agree  with  your  correspondent 
in  the  opinion  that  neither  Dianthus 
neglectus  nor  D  calliz>nus  dislikes 
lime.  It  is  largely  a  question  of 
moisture,  and  thone  who  see  that  their 
alpines  do  not  suffer  from  drought  will 
find  these  Dianthi  do  well  with  them 
even  where  plenty  of  lime  rubbish  is 
given.  My  own  practice  is  to  give 
only  plants  one  thinks  benefited  by  it 
any  lime,  and  to  leave  the  others  free 
from  it,  except  where  exigencies,  such 
as  in  the  case  uf  the  mound  already 
referred  to  intervene.  S.  Abnott. 
Sunnymead,  Dumfries. 


ridge  of  yellow.  It  needs  a  cold  frame  or 
alpine  house  treatment  to  do  well,  for  it 
fJowers  at  a  season  when  the  blooms  have 
little  chance  of  reaching  their  fullest  develop- 
ment. All  these  Irises  are  charming  in  pots 
for  winter  display  ;  they  may  be  grown  well 
without  forcing,  and  they  are  especially 
valuable  at  a  season  when  little  else  is  in 
flower  save  Snowdrops. 

Iris  alata  and  its  Allies. 
The  group  of  bulbous  Irises  nearest  to  I. 
alata  has  long  whip-like  permanent  roots, 
large  cone-shaped  bulbs,  and  tapering,  silver- 
margined  leaves,  and  the  flowers,  borne  from 
the  leaf  axils,  average  three  to  six  upon  each 


IVY  -  LEAVED     GERANIUMS 

IN  THE   WEST   COUNTKY. 
I   AM  sending  you  a  photograph   to 
show  the  height  an  Ivy-leaved  Gera- 
nium attains  in  Somerset.    The  porch 
is  20   feet  high,   and    the   Geranium 
reaches  to  the  top.    It  always  blooms 
very  freely,  and  has  breo  in  its  present 
position  five  years.     A  mat  is  put  over  the  roots 
if  the  weather  is  frosty.       M  Prooibr  Baker. 
Sandhill  Park,  near  Tamdon. 


THE      IRIS     FAMILY. 

(Continued  from  page  66.) 

IRIS  RETICULATA  VAR.  HISTRI- 
OIDES.  -  As  a  collected  wilding  from 
Asia  Minor,  this  is  a  slender-growing 
plant,  6  inches  high,  light  blue  with  a 
few  bars  of  violet  on  the  whitish 
crest  of  the  blade,  closely  resembling 
I.  Histrio  and  I.  Vartani  in  outline.  The 
old  garden  plant  is  of  quite  a  different  type  ; 
the  flowers  a,re  sturdy,  5  inches  to  6  inches 
high  and  5  inches  across,  coloured  a  very 
rich  sky  blue,  the  blades  being  very  large  and 
highly  coloured.  It  flowers  before  making 
any  leaf  growth. 

Var.  ci/anea  is  a  selected  sky  or  porcelain 
blue,  slender  stemmed  form,  pleasingly 
fragrant,  and  a  very  choice  little  plant.  It  is 
scarcely  raised  above  the  ground,  and  is 
better  suited  for  pot  culture  than  the  rockery 
or  border,  for  its  flowers  are  invariably  spoiled 
by  frost  and  rain  in  the  open.  Var.  Melusine 
is  a  richly  coloured  lavender-blue  form,  the 
falls  or  lower  petals  deeply  stained  with 
rich  violet. 

/•  Vartani  is  a  Palestine,  light  blue,  winter- 
flowering  plant,  of  slender  growth.  The 
flowers  are  variable  in  colour  and  size,  rang- 
ing from  pale  blue  to  lilac,  and  they  average 
.3  inches  across.  The  bkdes  of  the  falls  are 
not  very  highly  coloured  save  for  a  few 
purplish  spots  on  either  side  of  the  medium 
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plant.  They  difi"er  from  those  of  the 
reticulata  group  in  many  ways.  They  require 
a  root  run  of  builders'  rubble,  fragments  of 
rock,  or  similar  porous  material  containing 
lime,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  lift  them  to 
ripen  if  a  warm  sunny  site  can  be  found  for 
them.  They  are  better  as  rockery  plants, 
for  a  careful  study  of  their  wants  reveals  a 
necessity  for  some  superficial  covering  of 
a  low  growing  herbage  that  would  help 
the  bulbs  during  their  resting  season,  by 
withdrawing  moisture  from  around  them. 
Protect  the  growths  as  they  emerge  in  spring, 
and,  lastly,  give  a  carpet  of  gfeenery,  without 
which  no  bulbous  plant  appears  quite  at  its 
best.  Many  of  the  troubles  attending  the 
cultivation  of  these  Irises  will  disappear  if 
we  remember  in  planting  them  that  a  rich 
soil  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  they  grow 
naturally  in  old  weathered  detritus  of  rock, 
or  in  poor  shallow  soils  covered  with  close 
herbage.     Two  plants  of  this  group, 

/.  fosteriana  and  I.  Aitchisoni,  both  from 
Afghanistan,  I  have  not  been  able  to  grow 
well.  Both  are  small-flowered,  slender  species 
of  brilliant  colouring,  but  much  too  tender 
and  delicate  to  succeed  well  in  an  English 
garden.  These  Irises  are  just  as  useful  for 
the  cool  alpine  house  in  early  or  late  winter 
as  the  reticulata  group,  and  recent  additions 
to  the  group  are  valuable  for  this  purpose. 

/.  alata,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  generally  known  as  the  Scorpion 
Iris.  It  has  sheathing  leaves  18  inches  long, 
pale  blue  flowers  of  rugged  outline,  one  to 
four  in  number,  borne  in  the  leaf  axils,  the 
style  crests  of  which  are  deeply  fringed 
and   the  falls  very  broad    and  wavy.    The 


standards  or  inner  petals,  as  in  all  this  group, 
are  reduced  to  mere  filaments.  It  flowers  in 
midwinter,  when  its  flowers  have  little 
chance  of  full  development,  hence  it  should 
have  a  position  in  the  front  of  a  south  wall, 
or  should  be  grown  in  a  c  >ld  frame.  There 
are  numerous  varieties  in  Southern  Europe, 
where  the  plants  thrive  apace.  Alba  and 
atrojmrpurea  appear  to  be  the  only  two  that 
have  found  their  way  to  our  gardens. 

/.  assyriaca  is  a  white-flowered  Syrian 
species  of  great  vigour.  The  bulbs  are  very 
large,and  the  plant  grows  18  inches  high, bear- 
ing several  flowers  6  inches  across  in  April.  The 
colouring  is  pure  white,  save  for  lilac  tracery 
on  the  margms  of  the  style 
branches.  It  is  a  good  rockery 
plant,  thriving  apace  in  any  light 
soil. 

/.  hiicharica  is  a  newer  species 
from  Bucharest.  It  grows  1  foot  to 
•i  feet  high,  has  long,  tapering 
leaves,  and  five  to  six  flowers,  a 
rich  cream  in  colour  ;  the  falls  are 
very  wide,  bright  yellow,  and  occa- 
sionally spotted  with  pale  emerald 
green.  Each  flower  is  4  inches  across. 
A  glorious  Iris,  and  certainly  the 
finest  of  the  bulbous  species.  It 
flowers  in  March  and  April. 

/.  vaucasica,  a  Caucasian  plant, 
which  bears  three  to  five  flowers 
low  down  in  the  leaf  axils.  Eich  is 
■)  inches  across,  greenish  yellow,  and 
]iure  yellow  on  the  falls,  which  are 
furnished  with  a  greyish  patch. 
It  only  grows  6  inches  high,  and  is 
better  adapted  for  a  rockery  slope 
than  for  a  border. 

/.  galatica,  a  slender  -  grow- 
ing species,  nearest  to  I.  persica, 
producing  flowers  that  are  identical  with 
I.  persica  in  form,  but  differ  materially 
in  colour,  which  is  a  suffusion  of  pale 
blue  and  greyish  yellow.  The  greyish 
yellow  may  be  described  as  the  ground 
colouring,  with  light  blue  appearing  at  the 
base  of  the  style  branches  and  at  the  crest  of 
the  falls.     More  curious  than  beautiful. 

G.  B.  Mallett. 
(To  be  continued.) 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE  LAURUSTINUS  AND 
VARIETIES. 
Cuttings  mat  be  Struck  Now. 
^  HE  Laurustinus  (Viburnum  Tinu»)  is  a 
very  old  garden  shrub,  having  been 
introduced  as  long  ago  as  1596  It 
occurs  wild  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  for  it  is  found 
both  in  Southern  Europe  and  North 
Africa.  Although  not  so  absolutely  hardy  as 
some  other  shrubs,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  ever- 
greens we  have  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Eagland,  and  in  many  other  favourable  districts 
•  me  of  the  finest  flowering  evergreens  that  we 
have,  and  one  that,  given  a  mild  winter,  will 
bloom  from  autumn  till  spring.  A  well-drained 
loam  of  moderate  consistency  suits  it  best,  and 
if  possible  a  position  where  it  is  sheltered  from 
r.He  east  and  north  winds  should  be  selected. 
When  in  good  condition  the  leafage  is  decidedly 
handsome,  and  when  every  shoot  is  terminated 
by  a  flattened  cluster  of  blossoms,  pinkish  in  the 
bud  state,  but  white  when  fully  expanded,  the 
beauty  of  such  a  specimen  as  is  here  illu'itrated 
appeals  to  everyone.     It  is  not  at  all  diflScult  to 
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strike  from  cuttings  taken  about  the  end  of 
August,  iueerted  into  pots  of  eandy  soil,  or  a 
month  later  they  may  be  put  in  a  Eheltered 
border  out  of  doois,  but  the  first -named  method 
is  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  Laurustinus  naturally  forms  a  mass  of 
roots,  EO  that  it  can  be  transplanted  with  little 
risk,  the  best  time  to  carry  out  the  operation 
being  in  October,  or,  failing  this,  in  April. 

The  flowers  are  in  some  districts  succeeded  by 
berries,  which  are  deep  blue  in  tint  when  ripe, 
and  form  a  notable  featuie  a  little  before  mid- 
summer. Apart  from  its  value  for  planting  as 
a  shrub  in  the  open  ground,  the  Laurustinus  is 
very  useful  for  flowering  under  glass  in  winter. 
For  this  the  plants  may  be  grown  altogether  in 
pots  or  tubs,  or  neat,  well-furnished  specimens 
may  be  lifted  in  October,  potted,  and  taken  into 
the  greenhouEe,  where  they  will  keep  up  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers  for  months.  Under  glaES  the 
flowers  are  of  a  purer  white  than  if  they  expand 
in  the  open  ground.  Flowering  as  the  Laurus- 
tinus naturally  does  in  winter,  no  forcing  (as 
generally  understood)  is  required,  but  simply  a 
genial  temperature,  say,  from  45°  to  55". 

Some  of  the  Belgian  nureerymen  make  a 
speciality  of  the  Laurustinus  grown  in  pots  in  the 
thape  of  neat  little  standards,  which  in  the 
autumn,  whtn  studded  with  flower-buds,  are 
sent  to  this  country  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  meet  with  a  ready  sale  for  the  greenhouse. 
Varieties. 

Apart  from  the  typical  kind,  there  are  several 
varieties,  the  finest  of  all  being  Viburnum  Ticus 
lucidum,  which  is  the  form  often  used  for  the 
production  of  the  just-mentioned  standards. 
It  differs  from  the  type  in  the  leaves  being  larger, 
rounder,  of  a  deep  shining  green,  and  almost 
smooth  on  each  side.  Both  the  individual 
flowers  and  trusEes  are  larger.  Other  varieties 
are  :  Fr cebelii,  a  compact  form  with  lighter  green 
leaves  and  whiter  flowers  than  the  common 
kind  ;  hirtum,  whose  distinguishing  feature  is 
the  hairiness  of  the  leaves  and  branches; 
purpurtum,  the  leaves  sufl'ueed  with  a  purplish 


tinge  ;  and  variegatum,  some  leaves  of  which  are 
often  prettily  variegated,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
constant  in  this  respect.  H.  P. 

THE   KITCIjEN   GARDEN. 

YELLOW    TUENIPS. 

I  FULLY  agree  with  Mr.  Wythes  (in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Gabdbn)  anent  the 
good  qualities  of  the  jellow-fleshed  Tur- 
nips. At  one  time  I  grew  Eeveral  varieties, 
and,  although  for  quality  and  hardiness  I 
much  preferred  them  to  the  whites,  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  so  much  appreciated  by  the 
cook,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  off  growing 
them  except  on  a  smaller  scale.  With  me  the 
old  Orange  Jelly,  the  Yellow  Malta,  and  the 
Scotch  Yellow  were  the  favourites,  this  trio 
always  proving  excellent,  and  keeping  well  until 
late  in  the  spring.  With  regard  to  the  white- 
fleshed,  I  grew  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone,  which 
proved  one  of  the  hardiest  among  several  other 
varieties  that  I  tried.  I  well  remember  in  the 
second  garden  that  I  was  employed,  which  was 
in  the  North,  our  method  of  keeping  the  roots 
during  the  winter  was  to  take  them  up 
before  the  severe  weather  set  in,  and,  when 
moderately  dry,  store  them  in  dry  sand,  and  so 
far  they  kept  very  well.  But  this  system  I  never 
followed  myself.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  best  and 
simplest  way  of  keeping  the  roots  sound,  plump, 
and  fresh  from  October  till  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing May  is  to  place  them  in  trenches  in  a  north 
border,  burying  them  from  4  inches  to  6  inches 
deep.  This  system  I  have  successfully  adopted 
for  many  years,  and  the  only  extra  protection 
afforded  in  very  severe  weather  is  a  little  long 
litter  scattered  over  them.  For  our  winter  supply 
I  usually  make  two  or  three  sowings  of  seed  of 
Red  Globe,  White  Stone,  &o.  The  first  sowing 
is  made  about  the  third  week  in  July,  and  again 
at  the  beginning  of  August.  An  open  position  is 
selected.  The  drills  are  first  drawn  at  a  distance 
of  15  inches  apart,  and,  should  the  weather  be 


dry,  I  always  well  soak  the  drills  a  couple  of 
hours  before  sowing  the  seed.  As  this  crop  is  of 
great  importance,  it  should  receive  every  atten- 
tion, watering  and  dusting  the  young  seedling 
plants  over  with  soot  and  wood  ashes  at  intervale, 
and,  when  large  enough  to  handle,  thin  them  out 
before  they  get  drawn  up.  The  soil  between  the 
rows  is  kept  frequently  hoed  to  keep  down  the 
weeds,  and  also  to  encourage  a  quick  growth. 
When  the  roots  have  attained  the  size  of  a 
cricket  ball,  they  are  pulled  up  and  taken  to  a 
north  border,  where  a  trench  is  opened.  They 
are  then  placed  thickly  side  by  side,  and  covered 
up  with  soil.  The  tops  are  left  intact,  so  as  to 
give  protection  to  the  roots.  In  spring,  when 
new  growth  begins,  the  tops  are  cut  cff  before  the 
Turnips  get  stringy,  and  again  buried  in  damp 
soil.  By  following  this  plan  I  always  have 
Turnips.  Beet  and  Carrots  are  wintered  in 
exactly  the  same  way  with  equal  success. 
Wrotham  Park,  Barnet.  H.  Makkham. 


THE  LArRU&TINUS   (VIBUKUtlM   TlHnS)   IN  FULL  FLOWBRISG   (FIGURE  TO   SHOW   SCALE). 
{From  a  photograph  khidly  sent  by  Mrs.  Bishop.) 


YELLOW  TOMATOES. 
The  yellow  Tomatoes  should  find  more  favour  ; 
they  are  of  excellent  flavour,  and  their  yellow 
colour  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  salad 
bowl.  Among  the  larger  fruits  there  are  some 
excellent  varieties,  and  in  the  front  rank 
is  undoubtedly  the  well-known  Golden  Jubilee, 
one  of  the  best-flavoured  Tomatoes  we  have, 
and  remarkably  handsome,  perfectly  smooth 
in  outline,  and  very  Eolid.  This  received  a 
first-class  certificate  a  few  years  ago  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  well 
deserved  it.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas  a  few  years  ago  at  Frogmore. 
Another  very  fine  yellow  Tomato  is  Sunbeam,  a 
rich  transparent  amber-coloured  fruit,  smooth, 
very  shapely,  and  of  first-class  flavour.  It  is  not 
a  coarse  fruit,  but  very  handsome  and  early  ; 
indeed,  in  this  respect,  it  is  among  the  first  of 
the  yellow  section  I  have  grown. 

A  fruit  which  comes  under  the  heading  of 
yellow,  though  quite  different  to  those  noted 
above,  is  the  Chiswick  Peach,  a  soft  lemon  yellow, 
raised  in  the  old  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
well  deserving  of  the  name.  It 
is  a  beautiful  fruit,  very  free, 
not  large,  but  most  productive, 
a  splendid  pot  Tomato.  It 
makes  a  charming  dish,  and 
carries  a  Peach-like  bloom  that 
adds  to  its  appearance.  The 
fruits  are  produced  in  clusters 
of  from  six  to  ten,  and  are 
quite  round  and  solid,  with 
very  few  seeds ;  the  flavour  is 
delicious. 

Golden  Perfection  is  a  very  fine 
Tomato.  Except  in  colour  it 
resembles  the  well-known  red, 
and  is  a  very  handsome  fruit, 
much  liked  for  exhibition.  It 
makes  a  telling  dish,  and  should 
be  grown  under  glass.  The  colour 
is  a  rich  golden,  and  it  fruits  a 
long  time  when  grown  under  glass. 
A  very  different  sort  to  the  last 
named,  but  one  worth  including 
in  all  lists,  is  the  Dwarf  Gem. 
This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
smaller  fruit,  and  crops  very 
freely  in  immense  clusters.  The 
plants  are  admirably  adapted  for 
email  houses  or  where  the  space 
is  limited ;  the  fruits  are  Bhapely, 
pale  yellow  in  colour,  and  the 
quality  is  first-rate.  One  of  the 
first  yellow  fruits  I  ever  grew  and 
staged  in  collections  of  vegetables 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  is 
still  catalogued.  This  is  the 
Greengage,  a  delicious  fruit  of 
medium  size,  with  very  thin  skin ; 
it  is  a  good  cropper.  There  are 
others,  such  as  the  Large  Yellow, 
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Golden  Qaeen,  and  Golden  Gem.  The  latter  are 
not  80  smooth  as  those  named  above.  Some  are 
slightly  corrugated,  and  on  this  account  are  more 
suitable  for  outdoor  culture.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  quite  as  valuable,  and  they  are  excellent 
in  quality. 

No  note  would  be  complete  that  omitted  the 
decorative  section.  Among  the  yellow  fruits 
first  place  must  be  given  to  Golden  Nugget ;  this 
does  well  in  the  open,  and  the'fruits  are  delicious 
for  salads  in  a  whole  state.  They  are  produced 
in  great  profusion  in  clusters,  each  cluster  having 
thirty  to  forty  fruits  of  a  bright  golden  colour, 
globular  in  shape,  and  fmooth.  They  keep  some 
time  when  quite  ripe  and  grown  in  a  cool  house. 
The  Cherry  Yellow  is  also  an  ornamental  fruiting 
variety,  and  well  worth  growing.  I  prefer  the 
last  named  for  flavour  and  crop,  but  the  Cherry 
Yellow  is  by  no  means  of  poor  flavour. 

G.   WvTHES. 


MOSSY     OR     MOSS     PINK 
PHLOX  AND    ITS  ALLIES. 

So  far  as  the  general  reader  is  concerned,  not 
only  F.  setacea  and  P.  subulata,  but  several  other 
species,  such  as  P.   pilosa,  P.  stellaria,  &c.,  may 


rock  garden,  for  covering  a  sloping  bank, 
preferably  where  some  shade  exists,  and  in  other  : 
ways.  As  to  requirements,  a  light  and  fairly  I 
rich  soil  is  preferable.  Where  a  good  depth  is 
assured,  or  a  certain  coolness  or  moisture  in  the 
subsoil,  these  plants  are  perfectly  happy  in  fully 
exposed  positions.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
tenacious  some  light  material  should  be  placed 
about  the  roots  to  enable  the  plants  to  start  more 
quickly  into  growth,  as  these  alpines,  in  common 
with  plants  of  greater  stature  and  stronger 
growth,  require  a  longer  period  to  become 
established  in  heavy  soils.  When  planting  in 
the  rock  garden  a  deep  root  run  is  necessary,  and 
preferably  a  ground  area  of  such  a  siza  that  the 
prostrate  stems  are  in  touch  with  the  soil,  and, 
rooting  therein  as  they  grow,  attain  to  greater 
vigour. 

How  TO  Incrbase,  and  When. 
Where  a  large  plant  exists,  the  best  way  when 
only  a  few  extra  plants  are  required  is  to  dribble 
some  sandy  soil,  or  even  pure  sand,  into  the  tuft 
in  the  month  of  June  or  in  September.  This 
done,  the  inserted  soil  must  be  kept  moist  to 
ensure  early  root  formation.  Where  a  large 
stock  of  young  plants  is  desired,  cuttings  may 
be  inserted  in  a  cold  frame  or  hand-light  in  Sep- 
tember.    At  that  time  these  shoots,  1  inch  long. 


Pink  of  the  United  States.  Other  good  alpine 
Phloxes  are  amcena,  reptans,  stellaria,  and  pilosa, 
the  first-named  being  of  great  value  in  the  spring 
garden. 

Hampton  Hill.  E    H.  Jenkins. 
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ALLAMANDA    GRANDIFLORA. 

IN  the  days  when  large  specimen  plants 
were  extensively  grown  and  exhibited, 
AUamandas  were  freely  met  with  in 
gardens,  but  the  decline  of  this  phase  of 
plant  culture  has  led  to  their  becoming 
leas  numerous.  Still,  for  furnishing  the 
roof  or  rafters  of  a  large  stove,  the  vigorous- 
growing  kinds,  such  as  A.  Henderson!  and  A. 
Schotti,  are  unsurpassed,  as  in  this  way  the  large 
deep  golden-yellow  blossoms  form  a  really  mag- 
nificent feature,  while  for  a  smaller  structure 
that  at  the  head  of  this  note  (A.  grandiflora)  is 
equally  valuable.  Compared  with  the  others  just 
mentioned,  A.  grandiflora  is  of  dwarf  and  compact 
growth,  the  slender  shoots  being  clothed  with 
small,  thin  leaves,  while  a  succession  of  flowers 


A  COLONY   OF  MOSS   PINKS   OR   MOSSY    PHLOXES. 


all  ba  considered  together,  the  plants  requiring 
identical  treatment  as  to  soil,  method  and  time 
of  increase,  and  so  forth,  hence  the  object  of  the 
somewhat  comprehensive  title  of  these  notes. 

Description. 

The  plants  are  of  trailing  growth,  some  forms 
occasionally,  when  the  plants  reach  a  good 
size,  inclining  to  a  cushion-like  tuft,  the  branches 
of  which,  fingered  or  forked,  are  densely  fur- 
nished with  narrow  leaves  1  inch  long,  that  are 
slightly  spiny  or  bristly  to  the  touch.  The  full- 
flowering  time  of  the  plants  takes  place  in  April 
and  May,  and  occasionally  flowers  may  be  seen 
at  other  times.  The  centre  of  a  well-established 
tuft  of  Phlox  setacea  is  not  more  than  6  inches 
high,  and  when  in  flower  the  entire  plant  is 
practically  covered  with  flowers  that  appear  in 
small  clusters,  and  render  it  one  of  the  most 
effective  in  the  garden.  The  principal  shades  of 
colour  are  rose,  lilac  in  varying  degree,  rose- 
scarlet,  pale  pink,  and,  so  far  as  distant  effect  is 
concerned,  snow  white.  Tufts  well  planted  and 
in  congenial  soils  spread  quickly,  and  soon  carpet 
a  2  feet  square  plot  of  ground. 

Adaptability  and  Rhquirembnts. 

The  plants  may  be  used  as  permanent  edgings, 
for  forming  cloud-like  masses  of  colour  in  the 


will  be  found  on  the  main  stems,  and  the  latter 
should  be  pulled  away  with  a  downward  stroke 
and  inserted  at  once.  Good  ordinary  sandy  soil, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sand  1  inch  thick,  consti- 
tutes a  perfect  bed  for  the  cuttings,  which,  if 
kept  moist  for  a  few  weeks,  will  form  roots  to  a 
very  large  percentage.  Dividing  the  old  plants 
is  the  least  satisfactory  way  of  increase,  nor  is  it 
necessary  if  the  above  are  adopted  with  intelli- 
gence. 

When  to  Plant. 
These  freshly-rooted  plants  should  be  perma- 
nently planted  in  March  or  April,  putting  them 
out  6  inches  asunder  in  3  feet  wide  patches,  so 
that  good  groups  will  result.  Spring  and  early 
autumn  are  both  good  for  planting  older  examples 
of  these  Phloxes. 

Varieties  to  Grow. 
Nivalis,  Ntjisoni,  and  The  Bride,  pure  white, 
with  a  little  colour  in  the  centre  of  the  two  last 
named ;  atrcpurpurea,  lilac-purple,  spreading 
habit ;  Model,  rose,  very  compact  grower  ;  Sprite, 
rose-pink,  centre  carmine,  the  finest  of  all  this 
colour,  and  most  effective ;  lilacina,  soft  lilac, 
good  and  effective  ;  and  Vivid,  the  brightest  of 
all,  rose-scarlet.  The  above  are  all  forms  of  P. 
subulata  var.  setacea,  the  species  being  the  Moss 


is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time.  It  may  be 
grown  as  a  rafter  plant  in  a  small  or  medium- 
tizad  structure,  or,  if  preferred,  as  a  loose- 
growing  bush.  A  singular  point  in  its  culture  is 
that  while  cuttings  can  be  struck  without  diffi- 
culty, the  young  plants  rarely  make  satisfactory 
progress  afterwards,  hence  it  is  generally  increased 
by  grafting  on  to  one  of  the  other  kinds.  Alla- 
manda  grandiflora  is,  like  most  other  cultivated 
fpecies,  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  has  been  grown 
in  this  country  for  over  fifty  years.  T. 


DAFFODILS  FOR  FORCING. 
In  the  general  sense  of  the  word  Diffidila  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  forcing.  At  the  same  time, 
they  may  be  had  in  flower  in  January,  February, 
and  March,  when  other  flowers  suitable  for 
cutting  are  rather  scarce.  Seeing  that  this  is  so 
it  is  a  wonder  that  they  are  not  more  extensively 
grown  in  private  gardens  ;  certain  it  is  that  they 
are  of  greater  value  for  house  decoration,  both  as 
pot  plants  and  cut  flowers,  than  are  either 
Hyacinths  or  Tulips.  True,  the  range  of  colour 
is  rather  limited,  but  this,  I  think,  is  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  graceful  appearance  of  the 
stems.  To  have  these  flowers  at  their  best  only 
select  bulbs  of  the  first    size.      Eoglish-grown 
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bulbs  are  much  belter  for  this  purpose  than  the 
Dutch  Pot  up  as  «arly  in  September  as  poasible, 
using  7-ineh  and  6-inch  pots,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bulbs.  Cover  the  bulb  fully  two-thirds 
its  depth  and  make  the  soil  firm  on  the  surface, 
but  leave  rather  loose  beneath. 

The  best  compost  is  good  fibry  loam  two  pirts 
and  leaf-mould  one  part,  with  enough  coarse  sand 
to  ensure  the  soil  remaining  sweet.  A  good 
dusting  of  bone-meal  is  a  great  help,  but,  unless 
very  much  decayed,  no  farmyard  manure  is 
permissible.  Plunge  the  pots  out  of  doors  in  the 
usual  way.  and  leave  thus  for  not  less  than  three 
months.  By  the  end  of  that  time  the  pots  should 
be  well  filled  with  roots,  and  they  should  be 
removed  to  h  cold  frame  for  another  month  or 
six  weeks.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  can  , 
be  taken  to  a  greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  only  i 
just  excluded  they  will  succeed  better  than  in  a 
higher  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  flower-spikes 
show  a  little  more  heat  may  be  given,  but  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  forcing  should  not  be  resorted 
to.  After  removal  to  the  greenhouse  a  weak 
dose  of  liquid  manure  can  with  advantage  be 
given  once  or  twice  a  week.  A  tablespoonful  of 
Icbthemic  Guano  in  a  gallon  of  water  may  also  be 
given  them  occasionally  with  excellent  results. 

Grand  varieties  for  pot  culture  are  :  Emperor, 
Empress,  Sir  H.  Irving,  princeps,  Victoria, 
Grandee,  maximus,  albicans,  and  Sir  Watkic. 
These  are  all  sure  "doers,"  but  many  other  sorts 
are  almost  equally  as  suitable.  When  done 
flowering  remove  to  a  cold  frame,  water  when 
required,  and  the  bulbs  will  be  found  little  the 
worse  for  their  forcing.  If  planted  out  they  will 
flower  freely  next  season. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 


[  perfectly  formed  Roses  we  have.     It  is  followed 
closely  by 

Perle  d'Or,  a  Rose  of  surpassing  loveliness 
when  seen  in  masses. 

Petite  Constant,  with  its  coppery  buds,  finds 
many  admirers,  and 

Eugenie  Lamesch,  for  its  yellow  and  red-tipped 
blossoms  and  delicious  almond-like  fragrance,  has 
equal  claims  to  our  notice. 

Georges  Pemet,  although  somewhat  too  large,  is 
one  of  the  earliest  as  it  is  one  of  the  best,  both  as 
a  bloomer  and  also  for  the  pretty  dense  growth. 
These  Roses  revel  in  deep  cultivation  and  very 
moderate  pruning,  the  latter  operation  left  until 
April. 

Philippine  Lambert  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
formed  flowers^  of  a  silvery  flesh  colour,  which  the 
new  variety, 

Martha,  appears  to  be  a  close  relation  to. 

Gloire  des  Polyantha  is  indispensable,  and  one 
of  the  best  for  massing,  blooming  abundantly  in 
the  autumn,  when  many  of  the  other  sorts  are 
waning. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

MINIATURE    ROSES. 

CORRECTLY  speaking  I  should  have 
headed  these  few  notes  Polyantha 
Roses,   but    this 
always  seems  to  me 
A    misnomer.      The 
Polyantha    Rose   is 

usually  associated  in  one's  mind 

with  the  rambling  Rose  multiflora 

simplex,     and     if     these     little 

miniature    sorts    upon    which    I 

wish  to  comment  are  to  be  called 

Polyantha,  I   think  Dwarf  Per- 
petual Polyantha  should  be  their 

designation.      It  is  ntrange  that 

the  hybridising  of  R.  multiflora 

simplex   with  Tea  Roses  should 

have    resulted    in    these   dwarf 

perpetual     flowering     varieties  ; 

but  this  happens  also  in  another 

closely  allied  tribe,  R.  wichurai- 

ana.     M.  Barbier,  who  has  done 

80  much  to  improve  the  R.  wichu- 

raiana  race,  informs  me  that  seed 

sown  from  self-fertilised  blossoms 

of  the  R.  wichuraiana  varieties 

usually  produce  dwarf  perpetual 

flowering    sorts,   although    those 

from    whence    they    sprang    are 

summer  flowering  only.  The 
severe  crossing,  that  is,  using 
the  dwarf  Polyanthas  as  seed 
parents  and  Climbing  Tea  Roses 
as  pollen  parents,  does  not 
apparently  yield  perpetual  flower- 
ing sorts,  although  I  am  hopeful 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  find  out 
how  this  desirable  object  may  be 
attained.  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  can  be  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  these  liliputian  Roses. 
I  think  pride  of  place  must  be 
given  to 

Otcile  Brunner.      It  is  a  little 
gem,  one  of  the  tiniest  yet  most 


Aschenbrodel  is  a  rosy  flesh  sort,  somewhat 
after  Cecile  Brunner,  only  deeper.  As  a  market 
pot  plant  it  is  now  much  grown,  and  finds  a  ready 
sale,  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  very  pretty. 

Mme.  N.  Levavasaeur,  while  not  so  brilliant 
in  colour  as  Perle  des  Rouges,  produces  such 
enormous  pyramidal  bunches  as  to  proclaim  at 
once  its  relationship  to  Crimson  Rambler.  As  a 
pot  plant  this,  too,  is  delightful. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  Roses  will 
find  formidable  rivals  in  the  Rambler  race  when 
these  latter  are  cut  back  hard  and  grown  in  pots. 
Such  as  Hiawatha,  Lady  Gay,  &c  ,  will  be 
charming  in  this  way. 

Other  excellent  varieties  of  Dwaif  Polyantha 
Roses  are  Marie  Pavic,  Primula,  Mignonette, 
Leonie  Lamesch,  Katherina  Zaimet  (the  best 
white),  Schneewitchen,  Canarienvogel,  Perle  des 
Rouges,  Rosalinde,  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel, 
and  Mile.  E.  A.  Nolti.  My  advice  is  get  them 
all,  procuring  some  of  them  in  short  standards 
and  making  one  large  bed  of  them,  each  sort  as  a 
triangle  or  some  other  equally  pretty  arrange- 
ment. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  most  of 
these  sorts  will  grow  into  quite  large  bushes  soma 
3  feet  high  if  allowed  to  do  so,  but  to  my  mind 
they  are  prettiest  when  dwarf.  P. 

ROSE  GOTTFRIED  KELLER. 
Onb  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  Roses  we  have 
seen  this  summer  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  14th  ult., 
when  it  was  given  an  award  of  merit.  It  may 
be  deEcribed  as  almost  a  single  Rose,  but  some  of 
the  flowers  are  semi-double  and  the  fragile  petals 
are  coloured  with  several  exquisite  shades — 
salmon,  coppery  rose,  and  yellow,  mingling  and 
producing  a  very  charming  efiect. 


THE   NEW   ROSE   GOTTFRIED   KELLER.      (SUCHTLT  REODCKD.) 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


ROSE    CUTTINGS.-The  best  plan   of 
striking  Rose  cuttings,  so  far  as  the 
beginner  is  concerned,  is  as  follows  : 
Early  in   Sepi;ember   select  a  piece 
^     of   ground  in    a    sheltered  part  of 
the  garden,  dig  it  deeply,  mixing 
plenty  of  sand  and  burnt  garden  refuse.     The 
be    taken    from    those    shoots 
the  first  or  summer  flowers  ; 


cuttings    should 
which  produced 


ACTDMN   ROSE  CDTTING   PBOPBRLT 
IN8BBTED. 


5  inches  to  6  inches  is  a  suitable  length. 
Take  them  with  a  "heel" — that  is,  a  piece  of 
the  old  wood  attached — if  possible,  as  then  they  I 
root  more  readily.  Smooth  over  the  heel  with  a  ! 
sharp  knife,  and  if  there  is  no  heel  cut  across 
under  a  bud.  Remove  all  foliage  except  the 
upper  leaf-stalk,  but  do  not  cut  away  any  bads. 
Choose  the  cuttings  from  hard,  well-ripened 
growths  of  moderate  vigour.  When  all  the  cut- 
tings are  ready,  prepare  for  planting.  Take  out 
a  trench  of  the  prepared  bed  1  foot  wide  and  the 
depth  of  a  spade,  making,  as  it  were,  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
upon  which  to  place  the  ends  of  the  cuttings. 
Lean  the  cuttings  against  the  wall  of  soil,  placing 
them  about  I^  inches  apart.  When  the  row  is 
complete,  place  half  the  soil  from  the  trench 
to  the  cuttings,  and  tread  it  firmly  with  the 
foot ;  then  return  the  remainder  of  the  soil,  and 
make  that  firm.  The  cuttings  should  show  about 
1  inch  above  ground,  but  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  have  them  in  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
5  inches.  A  hard  frost  will  often  raise  the 
cuttings,  which  must  again  be  pushed  down. 

Achillea  alpina. — I  send  you  a  sketch  of  a 
flower  which  has  brought  sweet  beauty  to  my 
mixed  border  this  summer.  It  is  Achillea  alpina, 
a  pure  white  flower,  produced  on  a  vigorous  plant. 
It  should  be  noted  for  autumn  planting. — T. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 
Winter  Cherry  (Solarium  Capsicastrwm). — The 
bright  red  berries  of  this  plant  make  it  valuable 
for  the  greenhouse  during  winter.  Seeds  are 
easily  raised,  but  small  plants  in  5  inch  pots  are 
generally  preferred,  on  the  ground  that   they 
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fruit  more  readily  when  small  than  as  seedlings. 
When  in  bloom  give  them  a  light  and  airy 
position  in  order  to  set  the  berries.  Cuttings 
taken  in  spring  root  as  readily  as  a  Fuchsia  under 
the  same  conditions. 

The  Arnm  Lily,  or  The  Lily  of  the  Nile  — 
This  is  known  a?  Richardia  ieihiopica.  It  has 
long  been  a  popular  greenhouse  plant,  and  has 
large  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
trumpet-like  spathes — they  are 
noi  true  flowers  —  which  are 
most  appreciated  during 
autumn,  winter,  and  early 
spring.  To  obtain  them  at 
that  season  the  old  plants 
should  be  placed  outdoors  in 
June  and  given  little,  if  any, 
water.  This  will  cause  the 
leaves  to  die  off  and  the  plants 
to  go  more  or  less  to  rest. 
Towards  the  end  of  July  turn 
the  plants  out  of  the  pots, 
shake  quite  clear  of  the  old 
soil,  and  repot.  The  size  of 
the  pot  will  depend  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  plant,  as  they 
often  form  large  lumps  ;  but  a 
good  single  crown  will  need  a 
pot  at  least  0  inches  across. 
They  require  a  rich  soil,  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  well-decayed  cow  manure 
in  a  dry  state,  with  a  little 
silver  sand.  After  p  jtting,  the 
plants  may  be  placed  out  of 
doors,  giving  little  water  at 
first,  but  as  they  start  into 
growth  more  will  be  needed. 
As  the  leaves  develop,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  required. 
They  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  the  green- 
house before  autumn  frosts  set  in.  The  yellow- 
flowered  R.  elliottiana  and  R.  Pentlandi  flower 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  after  which  they 
perfect  their  growth  and  pass  the  winter  in 
a  quite  dormant  state.  They  must  then  be  kept 
quite  dry,  and  in  February  shaken  clear  of  the 
old  soil  and  repotted,  burying  the  tubers  at  such 
a  depth  that  the  upper  part  is  a  little  more  than 
1  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Keep  the 
Richardias  free  from  aphides,  which  often  attack 
them. 

Spira-a  japonica. — A  popular  greenhouse  plant 
flowering  during  spring.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  pot  up  the  clumps  in  autumn,  stand  them  in 
a  sheltered  place,  and  water  when  necessary. 
Then,  in  the  new  year,  take  them  to  the  green- 
house, and  let  them  come  into  flower  gradually. 

The  Slreptocarpua. — A  pretty  group  of  flower- 
ing plants,  forming  a  tuft  of  spreading  leaves, 
from  whence  flower-spikes  varying  from  white  to 
red  and  purple  are  pushed  up.  They  are  readily 
raised  from  seed,  usually  sown  in  a  tempsrature 
of  55*  to  65".  Loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  all 
broken  up  and  well  mixed  together,  form  a  suit- 
able compost  for  them.  When  sown,  give  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  over  the  surface, 
and  place  a  pane  of  glass  on  the  top.  Then 
stand  them  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  wipe  the  glass  each  morning  to  prevent 
damp.  When  large  enough  to  handle  the  young 
plants  must  be  pricked  out  into  pots  or  pans. 
Afterwards  they  may  be  potted  singly  into  small 
pots,  in  which  they  will  pass  the  winter,  or  those 
that  have  made  good  headway  may  have  a  shift 
into    ots  5  inches  in  diameter  to  flower  in.     The 
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majority  may,  however,  well  be  left  until  the 
spring  of  the  second  year.  Throughout  the 
summer  they  will  need  no  fire-heat.  Daring 
winter  these  Streptocarpi  may  be  kept  in  a  house 
where  a  minimum  temperature  of  45°  is  main- 
tained, and  at  that  season  the  plants  should  be 
given  sufficient  water  to  keep  them  fresh,  but 
special  care  is  necessary  to  guard  against  over- 
watering.  In  spring  they  may  be  shifted  into 
5  inch  or  6-inch  pots,  according  to  their  vigour, 
and  in  these  they  will  flower. 

The  ScUvia. — Many  of  the  Salvias  are  useful 
in  the  greenhouse,  especially  those  that  flower 
during  autumn  and  winter.  The  best  of  them 
are  S.  splendens,  scarlet ;  S.  azurea  grandiflora 
or  Pitcheri,  blue  ;  S.  Bethelii,  pink  ;  S  rutilans, 
red,  the  leaves  Pine-apple  scented ;  and  S. 
gesnerseflora,  scarlet.  These  are  struck  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  in  spring, 
potted  out  as  they  require  it,  and  in  summer 
placed  out  of  doors  and  treated  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Chrysanthemum.  To  ensure  bushy 
specimens,  stop  the  young  plants  two  or  three 
times  during  their  earlier  stages.  For  the  final 
potting  give  pots  6  inches  to  8  inches  or  even 
10  inches  in  diameter. 

Verbena. — Since  the  introduction  of  the 
beautiful  rose-coloured  variety  Miss  Willmott, 
Verbenas  have  become  more  popular  for  the 
greenhouse.  They  strike  root  readily  from 
cuttings  in  spring,  and  may  be  treated  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Geranium. 


Sf^kp 


ORCHIDS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 
Orchids  to  Begin  With. — Many  lovers  of  this 
beautiful  and  fascinating  family  of  flowers  are 
pre  vented 
from  at- 
tempting 
their  cul- 
ture on  the 
ground  that 
they  are  an 
extremely 
difficult  class 
of  plants  to 
manage,  re- 
quiring spe- 
cial houses 
and  special 
treatment  in 
order  to 
succeed  with 
them.  This 
certainly 
holds  good 
with  many 
kinds,  but 
on  the  other 
hand  there 
is  a  large 
number 
which  re- 
quire very 
simple  cul- 
t  u  re.  In- 
cluded 
among  them 
are  some  of 

the  cheapest  and  most  beautiful.  In  beginning 
their  culture,  the  first  important  matter  for  con- 
sideration is  the 

StructiLre  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown.  If  a 
new  one  is  to  be  built,  the  most  suitable  dimen- 
sions for  it ;  and  if  one  already  exists,  the  best 
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use  that  can  be  made  of  it.  A  span-roof  structure 
in  a  good  light  position  is  the  most  desirable ; 
and  if  it  is  intended  to  build  one,  a  width  ot 
10  feet  inside  is  the  best,  as  this  will  allow  of 
stages  on  either  side  3  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and 
a  otsntral  paih  nearly  3  feet  wide.  The  walls 
should  have  movable  ventilators  fixed  at  intervals, 
as  in  this  way  the  heat  from  the  hot-water  pipes 
can  be  reduced  if  necessary  ;  and  if  the  walls  are 
built  3  feet  6  inches  high,  space  is  left  for 
upright  sashes  18  inches  high  on  the  top,  which, 
with  6  inches  allowed  for  the  plates  in  addition, 
will  give  a  height  to  the  eaves  of  5  feet.  If  the 
height  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  9  feet,  this  will 
allow  the  rnof  itself  to  be  at  an  angle  of  45", 
which  is  siiffioieolly  steep  to  prevent  much  drip. 
The  stages  may  be  mside  of  slates  supported  by 
T-irons,  as  the  material  is  quite  imperishable 
Ou  this  must  be  put  some  coating  to  hold  the 
moisture.  Fine  coke  is  used  by  many,  as  it 
is  of  a  porous  nature  and  holds  the  water  well ; 
but  small  shingle  is  also  very  good.  The 
plants  must  not  he  placed  directly  on  this 
material,  but  either  raised  on  inverted  pots  or  on 
a  false  stage  made  about  (j  inches  above  the 
other.  This  will  allow  the  shingle  on  the  lower- 
most one  to  be  readily  damped,  which  could  not 
be  done  if  the  plants  were  placed  directly  on  it. 


THE   EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  

A  New  Carnation. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Avlward  sends  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  new  Cirnation,  which,  we  think,  will  be 
much  grown  in  the  future.  It  is  named  Clarence 
Aylward.  The  flower  is  a  warm  plum  colour,  and 
the  scent  is  delicious. 


Two  Beautiful  Carnations— The  Master 
AND  Mrs.  Kkarlby. 

Mr.  Watts,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  sends  flowers 
of  two  of  the  most  beautiful  border  varieties 
we  have  seen  for  some  time.  One  is  named  The 
Master,  a  striking  flower  of  a  bright  crimson 
colour,  and  wiih  petals  that  keep  themselves 
within  bounds.  It  has  a  warm  scent,  but  the 
colour  is  the  chief  attraction.  The  growth  is 
vigorous,  and  the  flowers  are  on  long  stems, 
which  fit  them  for  cutting  for  indoor  decoration. 
Mr.  Watts  writes  :  "  The  plants  are  growing  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  in  the  open,  and  have  had  no 
extra  manure,  being  simply  planted  after  a  crop 
of  Carrots  last  au'umn.  The  flowers  are  not  of 
their  usual  siz9,  as  the  plants  have  not  been 
watered  and  the  ground  has  been  very  dry."  The 
variety  Mrs.  Kearley  reminds  one  of  the  Cirna- 
tion Alice.  Thn  pinkish  colouring  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  should  be  sought  for  by  those  who 
require  plenty  of  cut  flowers  for  decoration. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  calyx  splitting,  the 
variety  possessing  strengt  h  of  growth,  freedom  of 
bloom,  and  exquisite  colouring. 


EnCRYPHIA  pinnatifolia. 

Mr.  Chambers  kindly  sends  from  Grayswood 

Hill,  Hislemere,  a  spray  of   the  beautiful  white 

flowered    Euoryphia,   from    a    shrub   10   feet  or 

12  feet  high,  and  with  at  least  100  bunches  of 


bloom  upon  it.  The  shrub  has  never  been  so 
fine  in  Mr.  Chambers's  garden.  It  is  quite  hard} 
and  does  not  require  a  wall,  only  shelter  from 
rough  winds. 

Feijoa  sellowiana. 
Mr.  Gumbleton  sends  flowers  of  this  from  hi» 
interesting  garden.  The  Feijoa  is  a  small  tree 
or  shrub  of  the  natural  order  MyrtaceK.  A 
native  of  Brazil,  it  usually  requires  greenhouse 
treatment,  but  will  succeed  outside  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  this  country  against  a  south 
wall.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  like  the  Mvrtle 
in  shape,  the  petals  being  fawn  coloured  outside 
and  purplish  crimson  within,  while  the  numerous 
purplish  crimson  stamens  are  also  conspicuous. 
They  are  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  shining  green  above  and  covered  with  a  white 
tomentum  beneath.  The  plant  produces  a  Guava- 
like  egg-shaped  fruit,  which  is  richly  perfumed, 
and  has  an  aromatic  flavour. — Botanical  Maga-ine, 
t.  7620. 


Veronica  Flowbes. 
A  delightful  gathering  of  Veronica  flowers 
comes  from  Mr.  J.  E  Sanders,  Green  Lane  Nur- 
series, Redruth,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  our 
correspondent  has  taken  so  great  an  interest  in 
this  useful  flower.  The  following  may  be  com- 
mended for  their  colour  and  freedom  of  flowering  : 
Florence,  a  soft  pink  shade,  slender  spike ; 
Hendersoni,  a  warm  rose-purple  ;  Fleur  de  Rose, 
rose  and  white,  the  flowers  densely  produced  on 
the  spike ;  Evelyn,  very  effdctive,  the  flowers 
closely  set,  and  rich  rose-pink  in  colour  ;  Sandersi, 
deep  rose-purple  ;  Vulcan,  one  of  the  most  eflfec- 
tive  of  all,  the  flowers  crimson,  almost  blood 
colour — a  bush  of  this  must  be  a  remarkable 
picture  of  intense  colouring  ;  Snowflake,  a  very 
dainty  variety,  white,  the  spike  slender  ; 
Favourite,  maroon-purple,  the  flowers  densely 
set  in  the  spike,  a  beautiful  variety  ;  and  Red- 
ruth, a  charming  Veronica,  the  flower-spike 
short,  but  the  colouring  is  peculiarly  beautiful — 
a  shade  of  crimson  which  against  the  shining 
green  leaves  gains  in  lustre. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

GENERAL  WORK— Weeds  during 
September  grow  apace.  Even  the 
best-kept  gardens  will  be  full  of 
seeds  which  the  winds  have  blown 
from  the  surrounding  fields,  the 
hedgerows,  and  woods,  and  with 
showers  of  rain  they  will  germinate.  These  must 
be  kept  down  by  hoeing.  Neglect  will  mean 
heavy  work  should  the  weather  prove  showery. 
September  weeds  do  much  mischief,  for  they 
tend  to  keep  the  ground  damp  and  cold,  and  rob 
the  proper  plants  and  the  soil  of  light  and 
warmth.     Continue  to 

Propagate  Hbreaoeous  Plants  as  they  go 
out  of  flower.  Clear  away  all  decayed  flower-stems 
from  beds  and  borders  so  as  to  admit  all  light 
and  sunshine  possible  to  ripen  the  crowns  of  the 
various  plants  as  they  go  out  of  flower.  Attend 
well  to  the 

Staking  of  all  strong  autumn-flowering  plants. 
Dahlias  at  this  season  require  much  tying.  A 
liberal  mulching  will  help  them  to  develop 
flowers  in  abundance. 

Winter  Cherries  (Physalis  Alkekengi  and 
P  Franchetti)  are  valuable  for  winter  decoration 
The  curious  but  handsome  inflated  Chinese 
lantern-like  calyces  can  be  used  with  striking 
effaot  with  Pampas  Grasses,  Erynginms,  and 
Honesty  in  large  hall  vases.  P.  Franchetti  is  a 
strong-growing  kind  with  giant  lanterns,  the 
colour  very  bright  orange-scarlet.  The  older 
Alkekengi  is  a  darker  shade  of  orange.     This  is 


more  u»eful  for  light  dinner-table  arrangements. 
A  hybrid  between  the  above  mentioned  and 
introduced  bv  Messrs.  Bunyard  of  Maidstone  is 
a  desirable  plant,  making  long,  slender  growths 
with  numemus  calyces.  Keep  the  growths  well 
thinned  and  support  the  best  stems  with  sticks 
to  ensure  well-ripened  growths  atd  good-coloured 
lanterns. 

The  PiN-cnsHioN  Flower  (Scabiosa  caucasioa) 
is  the  best  ot  all  the  Scabious,  but  is  not  often 
-leen  in  good  health.  lo  is  a  true  perennial  on 
warm  soils,  but  on  rich,  heavily  manured,  also 
on  cold  soils,  it  often  perishes  after  the  first 
year's  flowering.  This  plant  is  best  treated  as  a 
biennial.  Sow  seeds  every  year  as  ihey  ripen, 
preferably  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil  placed  in  a 
cool  frame.  K-ep  growing  all  winter  and  plant 
in  the  borders  in  April.  The  second  year  they 
will  yield  quantities  of  mauve-coloured  flowers 
on  long  foot-stalks,  useful  for  cutting,  as  they 
last  a  long  time  in  water.  When  the  plants  go 
out  of  flower  pull  them  up  and  throw  them  on  the 
'ubbit-h  heap.  D. visions  very  rarely  do  well. 
.\s  there  will  be  considerable  variation  in  shape 
ind  c  ilour  of  the  flowers,  it  is  important  to 
-•elect  only  the  best  forms  for  seeds.  Scabiosa 
oaucasica  albi  is  a  counterpart  of  the  above,  but 
its  flowers  are  dirty  white,  not  nearly  so  valuable 
as  the  type.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 
Odontoglossdm  crispum  and  its  Varieties, 
and  the  numerous  hybiids  from  it,  are  among  the 
m. St  beautiful  and  useful  of  the  Orchid  family, 
and  when  cultivated  successfully  few  Orchids 
give  more  satisfaction  to  the  amateur  ;  the  long 
flower-sprays  are  alwavs  admired,  and  are  most 
useful  for  cutting.  Where  Odontoglossums  are 
grown  to  any  extent  a  few  always  want 
repotting  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  from 
the  end  of  August  and  during  September  is 
generally  considered  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  this  work  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  most  suitable  compost  in  which  to  grow 
them.  Some  growers  prefer  a  mixture  of  equal  pro- 
portions of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  with 
one-fifth  partially  decayed  Oik  leaves ;  butour  best 
plants  were  potted  in  a  mixture  of  tqual  propor- 
tions of  Polypodium  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  expect 
these  plants  to  give  good  results  because  they 
are  potted  in  a  certain  compost ;  other  conditions, 
such  as  atmoppheric  moisture,  ventilation, 
temperature,  &o.,  must  also  be  favourable.  The 
special  requirements  of  this  section  consists  of  a 
cool,  moist,  moving  atmosphere,  anything  in  the 
way  of  stagnation  is  very  detrimental  to  them. 
They  should  be  freely  ventilated  when  the  con- 
ditions outside  are  favourable,  but  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  cold  draughts.  Shade  them 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  blinds 
should  be  pulled  up  whenever  the  sun  is  not 
shining,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year 
when  growth  is  active.  The  best  time  to  repot 
is  when  the  new  growths  are  from  2  inches  to 
3  inches  high,  as  it  is  then  that  the  new  roots 
are  produced  at  the  base.  So  long  as  a  plant  is 
doing  well  and  the  compost  in  which  it  is  growing 
appears  to  be  in  good  condition,  it  need  only  be 
resurfaced  with  new  material. 

Repotting. — The  plants  that  should  be  re- 
potted are  those  which  have  grown  to  the  side  of 
I  he  pot,  or  others  where  the  compost  is  bad. 
Such  plants  should  be  carefully  turned  out  of  the 
pot  and  all  the  decayed  material  and  old  leafless 
oack  bulbs  removed.  Clean  pots  of  a  suitable 
size  should  be  selected  and  halt  filled  with  crock 
drainage.  If  the  Polypodium  mixture  is  used 
add  a  quantity  of  coarse  sand  and  fiuely-broken 
crocks,  and  press  the  compost  firmly  between 
and  about  the  roots  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
rim,  and  then  surface  with  a  good  layer  of 
chopped  sphagnum  moss.  Always  keep  the  base 
of  the  young  growths  level  with  the  surface. 
The  newly-potted  plants  should  be  placed  in  the 
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shadiest  part  of  the  house,  and  water  must  be 
applied  carefully  until  the  plants  have  become 
well  established  in  the  new  material.  The 
surface  moss  should  be  sprayed  over  each  morning 
to  induce  it  to  grow.  It  is  important  to  get  good 
living  moss  on  the  surface.  Spraying  of  the 
plants  overhead  should  be  done  on  bright  days, 
and  the  surroundings  kept  in  a  moist  condition 
at  all  times.  During  the  next  two  months  the 
temperature  should  be  kept  as  near  as  possible 
60°  by  day  and  5.5°  by  night. 

W.  H.  Pagb. 
Ghardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Qlos. 


KITCHEN    GAKDEN. 

Onions  of  the  main  crop  that  have  finished 
growth,  and  have  been  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  dry  and  ripen,  should  be  stored  on  the 
first  possible  occasion,  choosing,  of  course,  a  dry 
day.  If  rain  has  prevented  the  Onions  drying  in 
a  proper  manner,  remove  them  to  a  dry,  airy 
shed,  turning  them  frequently  until  in  a  fit  con- 
dition for  storing.  As  to  storing  there  are  two 
or  three  ways.  If  a  bouse  or  shed  is  available, 
pull  off  the  old  dry  stems  and  lay  them  singly  on 
the  shelves  ;  but  if  no  such  place  is  available,  the 
Onions  may  be  tied  on  to  sticks  or  strings  or  in 
bunches,  and  hung  up  in  the  roof  of  an  open  shed 
or  under  the  shelter  of  the  eaves  of  any  building. 
A  slight  frost  will  not  hurt  Onions,  but  in  severe 
weather  it  will  be  necessary  to  afford  protection 
in  some  manner.  Thick-necked  Oaions,  if  any, 
should  not  be  stored  with  the  main  crop,  for,  as 
a  rule,  they  do  not  keep  well,  and  should  be  used 
first.  Very  small  Onions  may  be  put  aside  to  go 
with  the  silver-skinned  variety  that  is  generally 
grown  for  pickling,  evenness  in  s'ze  being  the 
main  point  with  that  class  of  Onion.  Large 
Onions,  where  grown,  must  be  harvested  with 
great  care,  and  a  place  must  be  found  for  them 
on  the  floor  or  shelves  of  a  shed,  or  even  in  the 
corner  of  the  fruit  room.  As  soon  as  the  August- 
sown  Onions  are  through  the  ground,  stir  the 
ground  with  a  hoe,  and  draw  out  any  weeds  with 
the  hand  that  are  growing  in  the  seed-rows. 

Parsley. — Thin  out  the  later  sowings  of 
Parsley  as  soon  as  they  become  ready  to  a  distance 
of  5  inches  or  6  inches.  Keep  the  ground  well 
stirred  with  a  hoe,  apply  dressings  of  soot,  and 
well  watering  in  if  the  weather  is  dry.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  transplant  to  pits  ;  enrich  the 
soil  with  a  dressing  of  well-decayed  manure,  lift 
the  plants  carefulh ,  endeavour  to  preserve  the  tap 
root  intact,  and  plant  with  a  dibber  in  lines  about 
9  inches  apart  and  6  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
Give  a  good  watering,  and  keep  the  pit  closed 
and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  for  about  a 
week  until  it  is  seen  that  growth  has  recom- 
menced, then  harden  by  degrees,  until  finally 
leaving  off  the  lights  altogether  until  the  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

Celery. — Add  a  little  more  soil  to  the  plants 
in  the  earliest  rows.  It  is  better  practice  to 
add  a  little  frequently  than  to  add  large  quanti- 
ties of  soil  at  any  one  time.  Give  a  second  tie 
if  necessary  to  prevent  the  soil  from  coming  into 
direct  contact  with  the  centre  leaves.  See  that 
the  Cilery  at  no  time  suffers  from  drought,  or 
the  produce  will  be  tough.  Give  a  good  watering 
the  day  before  earthing  up.  Where  slugs  abound 
give  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and  lime  at  the  time 
of  the  operation,  which  will  help  to  keep  the 
slugs  in  check.  Keep  the  rows  of  the  later 
plantings  clean  and  free  from  weeds  ;  though  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  earth  up  these  later 
rows,  all  side  growths  should  be  removed  as  they 
appear. 

Leeks  also,  if  grown  and  planted  in  trenches 
like  Celery,  will  require  earthing  up  in  practically 
the  same  manner.  Bat  if  grown  in  the  same 
manner  as  recommended  in  the  calendar  for 
July  7.  keeping  the  ground  well  stirred  with 
the  hoe,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  except  to 
give  copious  supplies  of  water  if  dry,  with 
occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford.      J.  Jaqoes. 
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ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Queatlona  and  Answeps.— 7A<  Bditor  intends 
to  make  Thb  Gabdkh  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
aiSistaTute,  no  matterwhat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  vrith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Bditob  of  Tax 
Gabdkh,  jo,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PCBUSEBB.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  cmy 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  shotM  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paver. 

Lesal  Points.— ir«  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
and  explicit  as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points.  " 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Clematises  Dying  (/.  ff  W.  T.)  —The  reason 
of  the  garden  varieties  of  Clematis  dying  off 
suddenly  has  afforded  food  for  controversy  for 
many  years,  but  we  seem  as  far  off  as  ever  from 
a  settlement.  Various  suggestions  have  been 
made,  but  the  majority  of  writers  look  upon  it  as 
caused  either  by  unsuitable  grafting  or  the  effect 
of  frost  upon  the  stems.  None  of  the  so-oalled 
remedies  that  have  been  at  different  times  put 
forward  have  effected  any  permanent  good. 
Clematis  Jackmani  is  less  troubled  with  the 
disease  than  the  other  varieties.  Plants  raised 
from  layers  are,  as  a  rule,  less  liable  to  die  off 
than  those  which  have  been  grafted,  but  this 
rule  does  not  always  apply. 

Self-sown  Annuals  {Mrs.  Curgenen). — We 
fear  the  results  would  be  far  from  satisfactory 
for  general  bedding  purposes,  and  the  great 
length  of  time  the  surface  would  be  bare  and  not 
at  all  attractive  during  the  seeding  time  would 
preclude  its  general  use.  In  the  wild  garden  and 
shrubbery  these  things  could  be  tolerated  ;  hardly 
so  in  the  garden.  The  following  seed  freely 
enough,  however :  Cornflowers,  Chrvsantbemum 
cegetum  and  others,  Erysimums,  Wallfl.wers, 
E'chacholtzias,  L  mnanlhes,  Nemophila,  Silenes, 
Virginian  Stock,  Honesty,  Poppies,  &c.  A  diffi- 
culty to  be  always  encountered  is  that  the  birds 
and  mice  take  so  much  of  the  seed  while  it  is 
exposed  on  the  surface,  and  the  latter  becoming 
hard  through  lack  of  tillage  would  be  also  against 
the  success  of  the  seedlings. 

How  TO  HAVE  Tufted  Pansies  in  Bloom 
FROM  April  till  October  {Mrs.  Stanley). — It 
is  the  simplest  matter  possible  to  have  the 
Tufted  Pan"y  (Viola)  in  bloom  fmm  April  till 
October.  When  planted  either  in  Ojlober  or  the 
early  days  of  March,  the  plants  do  well  and 
flower  continuously  during  the  period  just 
mentioned.  The  advantage  of  autumn  planting 
is  that  the  plants  come  into  flower  earlier,  and 
having  attained  larger  proportions  by  the  early 
spring  the  display  is  freer  and  better  than  that 
resulting  from  the  usual  early  spring  planting 
To  maintain  the  plants  in  good  health,  remove 
the  spent  blossoms,  and  for  this  purpose  look 
through  the  plants  about  once  a  week  or  ten  days. 
On  these  occasions  spent  blossoms  and  old  and 
somewhat  useless  coarse  growths  should  be  cut 
out,  in  this  wav  removing  the  chief  causes  of 
deterioration.  Keep  the  soil  stirred  by  the  aid 
of  a  Dutch  hoe,  doing  this  immediately  after  the 
overhauling  of  the  plants  just  advised.  In  hot 
weather  copious  applications  of  water,  followed 
by  similar  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  should  be 
given.  The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  saturated 
each  time.  During  the  month  of  June  the  plants 
will  appreciate  a  good  mulching,  using  soil  of  a 
rich  and  lasting  character  for  the  purpose.  Lnam 
and  leaf-mould  in  equal  quantities,  and  double 


the  quantity  of  well-rotted  horse  manure,  should 
be  prepared  for  the  mulching  material.  Pass 
these  ingredients  through  a  sieve  with  a  half-inch 
mesh,  and  give  the  heap  of  soil  a  good  mixing. 
Apply  this  material  round  the  crown  of  the 
plants  with  the  hands,  filling  in  all  round  by  the 
aid  of  the  shovel.  Finish  off  neatly  always  and 
there  will  then  be  no  eyesore.  Seedlings  may  be- 
planted  either  in  October  or  March,  the  reasons 
for  planting  in  the  different  periods  being  given 
respectively  above.  The  disadvantage  of  planting^ 
seedlings  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  colours  of  the 
flowers.  Plant  named  varieties  ;  they  are  cheap 
enongh  now,  and  you  can  then  be  sure  of  the 
effect  of  one  subject  when  contrasted  with  one 
nr  blended  with  the  other.  Not  knowing  the 
colours  of  your  Tulips,  bright  annual  and 
Begonia  for  the  three  seasons,  we  cannot  very 
well  make  the  selection  of  the  Violas  we  would 
like  you  to  plant. 

Carnations  {F.  W.  Green).— The  leaf  disease 
is  known  as  the  "  yellows,"  and  is  peculiar  to 
certain  varieties.  We  have  found  a  good  dressing 
of  soot  to  the  soil  in  winter,  and  a  dressing  of 
guano  at  planting  time  to  assist,  by  the  vigour 
these  things  impart  to  the  plants,  in  keeping  it 
in  check.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  Carnation  annual.  It  is  not  at  all  a  simple 
matter  to  give  the  names  of  twelve  Carnations  for 
the  open,  as  the  varieties  differ  according  to  soil 
and  locality.  The  following  are  all  good  sorts, 
however  ;  Edith  Leadenham,  white  ;  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  white;  Trojan,  superb  white;  The 
Countess,  very  handsome  white  ;  H.  J  Cutbush, 
Lidy  Hindlip,  and  Knight  Errant,  scarlet ; 
Loveliness,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  and  Pink  Perfection, 
pink  ;  Miss  A  Campbell,  Daffodil,  and  Lord 
Roberts,  yellow  ;  Uriah  Pike,  maroon  ;  Patria, 
rose ;  Midas,  apricot  ;  Bendigo,  violet-purple  ; 
and  Boreas,  crimson, 

LiLICM  AURATOM  DETERIORATING  {Mrs.  Paul 
Grabner,  Brooklyn,  New  York). — The  most  fre- 
quent cause  is  that  the  Lily  is  so  maltreated  in 
Japan  prior  to  being  shipped  to  this  and  other 
countries  that  no  new  basal  roots  are  produced 
from  the  bulb,  and  the  latter  expanding  all  its 
vital  forces  and  stored-up  energies  on  the  flower- 
ing in  the  year  of  planting,  aided  by  the  stem- 
roots  that  crowd  the  surface  soil  with  mat-like 
density,  nut  infrequently  coUapnes  at  or  about 
the  flowering  period  or  shortly  afterwards. 
Wnere  new  basal  roots  are  made  after  the  bulbs 
are  planted,  as  is  now  and  again  the  case,  this 
showy  L'lv  gives  but  little  trouble  to  the  culti- 
vator. You  might  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
England  what  are  known  as  "home-grown 
bulbs,"  with  all  the  root  fibres  intact.  Such 
bulbs  g  ve  better  results  generally.  Or  you  might 
try  the  variety  of  L  auratum,  known  as  platy- 
phyllum,  which  is  a  more  handsome  kind  and  of 
greater  stature  and  vigour. 

Exhibiting  Carnations  (W.  G.  Harrison). — 
Wo  could  have  replied  more  definitely  to  your 
enquiries  had  you  sent  us  the  schedule  to  which 
you  refer.  The  qualification  "  shown  as  grown  " 
is  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite,  inasmuch  as 
one  grower  may  disbud  to  a  single  flower  and 
exhibit  the  blosEom  with  1  foot  or  more  of  stem, 
and  another  may  allow  several  buds  to  remain  on 
each  stem.  In  both  these  instances  the  flowers 
could  be  "  shown  as  grown,"  and  still  meet  the 
schedule  requirements  so  far.  It  is  another 
matter  altogether  when  "cards"  or  "wire 
supports  "  are  used,  for  such  things  do  not  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  schedule,  and  the 
exhibits  should  have  been  disqualified.  To  your 
second  query,  "  Which  three  buds  is  it  advisable 
to  leave  on  a  Carnation  plant  ? "  we  can  only 
answer  "The  strongest  and  best  "  You  do  not 
say  for  what  purpose  these  are  required.  If  for 
exhibition  purposes,  you  would  hardly  get  three 
in  condition  on  any  single  stem,  and  if  this  is  the 
obj-ct,  you  would  of  necessity  have  to  remove 
the  best,  i.e  ,  the  top  crown  bud,  and  retain  the 
next  best,  which  are  always  more  equal  in  size 
and  time  of  opening.     Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
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repeat  this  query  in  more  explicit  terms.  Rabber 
bands  do  not  "  cause  the  petals  to  incurve,"  how 
could  they  ?  Small  and  unduly  tight  rubber 
rings  by  their  great  pressure  upon  the  calyx 
might  csiuse  the  petals  of  a  thin  flower  to  reflex, 
however,  hut  such  a  thing  would  be  quite  a 
rarity.  We  should  not  regard  rubber  rings  as 
admissible  where  flowers  are  required  to  be 
"  shown  as  grown." 

Violet  Plants  Diseased  (George  Bates). — 
We  think  you  are  right  in  the  diagnosis  of  what 
is  partly,  at  least,  the  cause  of  the  disease  in 
your  Violet  plants,  namely,  that  the  spots  on  the 
leaves  are  caused  bv  a  species  of  fungus  named 
Cercospora  viol^.  As  this  fungus  is  situated  and 
grows  within  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  it  is  impos- 
sible to  apply  an  effective  remedy.  The  best 
course  to  take,  we  think,  will  be  to  pick  off  the 
worst  of  the  leaves  and  burn  them,  and  after- 
wards to  apply  a  heavy  dredging  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  to  those  which  are  left.  This  will,  at 
any  rate,  help  to  check  the  further  spread  of  the 
fungus,  as  the  organs  for  its  reproduction  must 
push  to  the  surface  before  fertilisation  can  take 
place ;  therefore,  if  these  are  destroyed  in  embryo, 
the  further  spread  of  the  disease  will  be  so  far 
arrested.  The  sulphur  will  also  help  to  rid  the 
plants  of  red  spider,  with  which  we  find  some  of 
the  leaves  to  be  affected.  It  has  been  a  trying 
season  for  the  growth  of  Violets,  being  so  excep- 
tionally hot  and  dry.  We  would  advise  giving 
the  ground  round  the  plants  a  good  mulching  of 
rich  decayed  manure,  and  a  thorough  irrigation 
of  water,  syringing  them  morning  and  evening 
while  the  weather  remains  warm  in  order  to 
infuse  as  great  strength  as  possible  to  the  crowns, 
and  so  secure  the  best  possible  crop  of  flowers 
during  winter. 

Selection  of  Tulips  (Tulipi/era).—We  think  either 
GesDerittDa  rosea,  Mme.  Krelage,  Loveliness,  or  Ingle- 
scombe  Pink  would  be  suitable  so  far  as  time  of  flowering 
and  cnlour  are  cncemed. 

Pyeethkum  Lea^t;s  (G.  T.  Mackley).— The  variety  is  not 
new,  and  is  identical  with  Pyrethrum  aureutn  cristatum. 
which  has  beautifully  curled  and  fringed  leaves.  A  stray 
seed  found  its  way  into  your  packets  originally  no  doubt. 
The  variety  is  certainly  distinct  and  of  much  merit  as  a 
bedding  pl«nt.. 

Creeper  for  Wire  Fence  (B.  W.  Ascroft).—Tbe  com. 
mon  Hop  is  uf  perennial  duration  and  makes  an  effective 
climber,  but  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  you  we  should 
much  prefer  the  Virginian  Creeper  (Vitis  or  Ampelopsis 
qulnquifulia),  which  is  of  rapid  growth  Given  good 
strong  plants,  with  shoots  from  6  feet  to  9  feet  long,  such 
as  can  rcRdiiy  be  obtained  from  nurseries,  they  may  be 
planted  6  feet  apart,  and  if  the  shoots  are  tied  along 
the  top  bar  of  the  fence  the  young  growth  will  depend 
therefrom,  and  In  a  short  time  a  perfect  screen  will  be  the 
result. 

Selection  of  Perennials  {E.  C.  ^.).— The  plants 
nam.  d  in  your  list  could  be  planted  in  October  if  pro- 
curable, and  it  is  possible  you  may  not  obtain  the 
Crocosmia,  Montbretias,  and  Bletia  quite  so  early.  This 
depends  entirely,  however,  on  circumstances.  The  Bletia 
is  hardly  suited  to  the  position  named,  and  prefers  a 
shaded  place  in  deepsandypeat.  We  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  plants  selected,  but  we 
think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  the  Hemerocallis  is  very 
slow  in  becoming  established,  and  frequently  shy  flower- 
ing. You  do  not  say  for  what  purpose  you  require  the 
plants,  and  it  is  not  our  desire  to  offer  any  criticism 
thereon.     We  will  help  you,  however,  if  vou  so  desire. 

Phlox  La  Sieole  Stem  Ruptured  (C.  C.  Paine).— The 
rupture  in  the  stem  of  the  above,  to  which  you  refer,  is 
not  pecnliar  to  this  variety,  and  is  generally  attributable 
to  sudden  climatic  changes  and  the  like.  Unless  the 
rupture  Is  a  bad  one,  the  sap  vessels  are  not  wholly 
incapacitated,  and  those  uninjured  continue  to  perform 
their  functions  as  usual,  hence  the  good  quality  of  the 
flower-beads.  It  is  highly  probable  were  you  to  mark 
those  injured  this  season  that  no  trace  of  it  would  appear 
next  year  in  the  off-pring  of  the  same  stems.  We  do  not 
think  the  Austrian  Briar  will  greatly  suffer  in  the  position 
you  speak  of.  The  Sweet  Sultans  have  probably  been 
attacked  by  insect  pest  or  fungus,  but  without  seeing  the 
plants  we  are  unable  to  say. 
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HippEASTKUMs  Unsatisfactorst  [Hip).  —  A 
severe  check  of  some  kind  was  doubtless  answer- 
able for  the  deformed  condition  of  your  Hippe- 
astrum  spikes,  but  what  that  was  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  us  to  say.  We  can  only  suggest 
that  they  may  have  been  too  wet  in  the  winter 
while  dormant,  thus  causing  the  roots  to  suffer  ; 
or  they  may  have  been  too  cold  at  that  season. 


not  continuously,  but  a  sudden  drop  occasionally. 
We  have  known  strong  insecticides  allowed  to 
enter  the  crown  damage  not  only  the  embryo 
flower-spikes  but  also  the  undeveloped  leaves, 
while  mealy  bug  in  the  crowns  will  cause  the 
spikes  to  come  deformed.  The  fact  that  four  to 
seven  flowers  were  borne  on  a  spike  shows  that 
the  plants  had  been  well  grown,  and  that  the 
mischief  occurred  after  the  formation  of  the 
blooms. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  Badly  Mildewed  (/.  S  0.).— To  be 
really  successful  in  the  treatment  of  mildew  out- 
doors one  should  adopt  preventive  means  rather 
than  attempt  to  cure  the  fungus  when  it  has 
obtained  a  strong  footing.  A  thorough  and 
systematic  spraying  with  a  fine  nozzled  sprayer, 
using  sulphide  of  potassium  as  the  preventive, 
is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  best  methods  of  freeing 
our  Roses  of  this  fungoid  pest.  The  spraying 
should  be  repeated  about  every  twelve  or  fourteen 
days.  There  is  a  remedy  now  on  the  market 
named  Mo-Effic.  We  have  not  yet  tried  this 
ourselves,  but  some  of  our  correspondents  speak 
highly  of  it.  The  makers  are  the  Mo-Effic 
Chemical  Company,  55,  Brook  Street,  Bradford. 
We  have  found  a  very  good  remedy  to  be  fresh 
slacked  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  Two  parts 
of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  Mix  well 
together  and  dust  on  with  a  dredger.  The  fault 
of  this  is  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  foliage, 
which  is  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  the  mildew. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  much  of  the  worst 
portions  of  growth  that  is  mildewed  could  be  cut 
away.  If  they  are  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
they  would  soon  make  new  growths  for  autumn 
blooming. 

Roses  fob  Exhibition  {R  E.  Tomeon). — If 
your  main  desire  is  to  obtain  firet-claes  Rotes  for 
exhibition  you  will  have  to  overlook  certain 
failings,  such  as  bad  for  mildew,  want  of  vigour, 
scentless,  shy  blooming,  &c  ,  for  there  is  not  one 
of  the  sorts  you  name  that  possess  all  the 
attributes  you  desire.  The  most  successful  men 
at  the  exhibitions  are  those  who  are  content  with 
the  sterling  varieties,  with  all  their  faults,  adding, 
of  course,  novelties  of  real  merit,  of  which  there 
are  very  few  when  viewed  from  the  exhibitors' 
standpoint.  Such  men  grow  large  qnantitien  of 
Rises  of  the  type  of  Mildred  Grant,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Mrs.  John  Liing,  Bessie  Brown,  &o., 
and  you  will  do  well  to  increase  your  numbers  of 
these  rather  than  procure  some  of  the  novelties 
you  name.  Of  your  list.  Dean  Hole,  Florence 
Pembertoo,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  Medea  are  first  rate,  and  you 
should  plant  several  of  each  of  these,  also  bud 
some  on  standard  or  dwarf  Briars  if  yon  have 
any  stocks.  Most  of  our  successful  exhibitors 
bud  a  large  number  each  year.  They  find  that 
many  sorts  produce  the  best  blooms  as  maidens 
or  one-year-old  plants.  Of  your  list  we  should 
discard  Dr.  Felix  Guyon,  Senateur  Belle,  Ligue 
Areoberg,  John  Ruskio,  Mme.  Vermorel,  and 
Le  Progr^3.  Of  the  other  sorts  not  named  above 
only  plant  a  few  of  each.  We  can  recommend  the 
following  as  good  exhibition  sorts  :  Boadicea, 
Countess  of  Annesley,  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall, 
Ulster,  Mme.  Constant  Loupert,  and  Hugh 
Dickson. 

Roses  for  Wild  Garden  [E.  V.). — The  two 
rugosa  Roses  you  name  are  very  beautiful,  and, 
moreover,  they  bloom  again  in  the  autumn,  but 
we  should  advise  for  this  bed  in  your  wild 
garden  varieties  of  the  Hybrid  Sweet  Briars,  or 
Penztnce  Briars  as  they  are  called.  These 
Roses  are  close  to  the  wild  Roses  of  the  hedge- 
row. They  are  delightful  in  their  varied  tints, 
and  the  scarlet  and  crimsons  are  very  gay,  but 
as  you  desire  only  pink  and  white  the  following 
would  be  our  selection.  Pink  :  Amy  Rnbsart, 
Catherine  Leyton,  and  Julia  Mannering.  White  or 
blush:  Minnie  and  Flora  Mclvor.  A  good  yellow 
or  copper-coloured  variety  is  Lady  Penzance. 
This  is  the  best  of  all,  but  not  quite  bo  strong 


in  growth  as  the  other  sorts.  A  beautiful  sort 
that  would  associate  well  with  the  above  is  the 
Hybrid  Briar  Una.  It  has  yellowish  buds 
opening  to  creamy  white  flowers.  It  is  a 
delightful  Rose.  You  could  also  plant  in  the 
front  rows  a  few  other  yellows,  such  as  the 
single  Austrian  Briar,  the  Harrisonii  Briar,  and 
the  yellow  Scotch  Rose.  All  of  these  would 
flower  simultaneously,  and  with  us  they  usually 
commence  about  the  first  week  in  June.  We 
should  plant  these  Roses  about  4  feet  apart 
each  way,  vour  bed  thus  requiring  about  thirty 
bushes.  You  may  have  to  cut  out  one  or  two 
later  on,  for  the  Briars  are  prodigious  growers. 
Rambler  Roses  are  effective  when  planted  as 
wild  bushes,  and  you  could  obtain  a  later 
blooming  by  planting  such.  The  following 
would  bloom  about  the  third  week  in  July. 
If  you  use  these  you  might  plant  them  fully 
6  feet  apart  each  way.  White  :  F6licit^  Per- 
p^tue.  Sweetheart,  Bennett's  Seedling,  and  Mme. 
d'Arblay.  Pink  :  Flora,  Blush  Rambler,  WaU 
iham  Rambler,  Helena,  and  Myrianthes  Renon- 
cule.  Allow  the  varieties  named  above  to 
retain  all  their  growth  the  first  year,  and  in 
subsequent  years  merely  remove  some  of  the 
old  wood. 

Six  Standard  Eoses  (Seefter).— La  France  is  the  only 
flower  in  your  list  that  can  be  said  to  have  good  substance,, 
but  we  think  you  should  have  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 
Although  it  is  not  very  fnll,  it  is  really  a  superb  Rose. 
Clio  would  be  superior  to  Margaret  Dickson,  but  neither 
bloom  very  well  in  the  autumn.  Caroline  Testout  you 
should  possess,  also  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Prince  de  Bulgarle 
is  very  beautiful,  but  If  you  desire  a  good  crimson  we 
would  recommend  Mme.  Victor  Verdier. 

EosE  Beauty  of  Glazbnwood  (G.).  —  Rosarlans  are 
agreed  that  the  above-named  Eo.*e  and  Fortune's  Yellow 
are  synonymous.  In  the  year  1875  or  thereabouts  a  Mr. 
Woodthorpe  of  Glazenwood,  near  Braintree,  Eestx,  startled 
the  Rose  world  by  sending  out  a  very  pretty  striped  or 
flaked  yellowish  Rose.  On  closer  examination  it  was. 
found  to  be  none  other  than  the  old  variety  Fortune's- 
Yellow.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  a  selected  form  of  that 
lovely  Rose  ;  anyhow  we  do  not  suppose  any  nurseryman 
keeps  the  two  varieties  apart.  Visitors  to  the  Temple- 
Show  will  remember  the  splendid  exhibit  of  Fortune's 
Yellow  which  the  able  gardener  at  Lockinge  Park  set  np,. 
and  to  compare  these  grand  blooms  with  puny  ones  of  an 
ordinarily  grown  Fortune's  Yellow  would  lead  some  to- 
suppose  the  two  were  distinct  sorts.  We  believe  If  grown 
under  the  same  conditions  the  two  sorts  would  prove  to 
be  absolutely  identical.  We  have  seen  the  home  of  Beauty 
of  Glazenwood,  and  believe  If  Mr  Woodthorpe  is  living  he. 
would  be  the  flrst  to  admit  that  the  two  varieties  are- 
Identlcal. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

Diseased  Edonymus  (J.  E.).—'We  never  saw 
a  plant  of  Euooymus  japooicus  so  badly  attacked 
as  yours  is,  and  should  be  inclined  to  dig  up  the 
plant  and  burn  it.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  do  this 
syringe  the  plant  with  a  good  fungicide,  perhaps 
the  best  being  what  is  known  as  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  The  formula  for  this  is  6lb.  of  sulphate 
of  copper  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  hot  water, 
and  41b.  of  lime  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  hot 
water.  When  the  solutions  are  cold  mix 
thoroughly,  and  when  desired  for  use  dilute  to 
twenty-two  gallons  with  cold  water.  Air-slaked 
lime  should  never  be  used,  as  it  will  injure  the 
foliage.  Lesser  quantities  can  be  made,  but  the 
proportion  of  the  ingredients  must  remain  the 
same. 

Hardy  Fuchsias  (.ff.  W.  A.). — Your  proposed 
arrangement  is  not  practicable,  as  the  standards 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  killed  to  the  ground 
in  the  winter.  You  will,  of  course,  understand 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  climate  of  Devonshire  and  that  of  Surrey. 
The  hardiest  of  all  Fuchsias,  and  those  that  make 
a  goodly  show  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Isle  of  Wight, 
as  well  as  in  Devonshire  and  many  other  places, 
are  F.  gracilis,  F.  globosa,  and  F.  Riccartoni. 
These  make  a  fine  display  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  for,  if  killed  to  the  ground, 
they  with  the  return  of  spring  quickly  push  up 
shoots  from  the  base  that  will  flower  freely  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  You  might  arrange 
your  two  beds  by  planting  the  centre  of  one  with 
Fuchsia  gracilis,  edging  it  with  F.  globosa ;  and 
the  other  with  F.   Riccartoni,  for  which  as  an 
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edging  F.  corallina,  or  exoniPDsis  an  it  is  often 
called,  may  be  employed.  Tnese  Fuchsias  will 
not  need  any  protection  during  the  winter  except 
some  straw  or  leaves  over  the  roots,  for,  as  above 
stated,  even  if  they  are  killed  to  the  ground  they 
will  push  up  strongly  from  the  base.  Fuchsias 
do  not  require  any  special  soil,  but  if  it  is  of  a 
close,  adhesive  nature  they  are  greatly  benefited 
by  an  admixture  of  leaf-mould  and  well-decayed 
manure. 

Soil  for  RH0DOIiENIiRONS(fl.  W.  ^.).— The  soil  will  be 
quile  UdsuitaOie  toe  RiioauUendiouB  and  Azaleas,  but 
Laurels,  Kjses,  Caniatiuus,  and  fruit  trees  shuultl  do  fairly 
well.  Dahlias  would  need  an  addition  of  manure  to  the 
soil  In  which  they  are  planted. 

CoTTINO  Back  Laukels  (C  G  ).— Early  In  the  month  of 
April  IS  the  oesL  lime  lo  cut  down  old  Liurels,  as  young 
shouts  are  soon  proiluced,  so  that  the  plants  are  bare  only 
lor  a  short  lime.  Added  to  this  the  young  shoots  have  at 
that  timfl  a  full  seasnn's  growth  before  them. 

ROMNKIA  CODLTEKI  DISEASED  (If.  S.) —No  doubl  the 
caieipulur  of  the  cummuu  white  butterdy  la  answerable 
for  the  trouble.  Kill  the  mature  Insects  whenever 
possible,  keep  a  shaip  look-out  for  any  caterpillars, 
and  destroy  ihem  before  ihey  have  time  to  do  much 
mischief,  U  the  hpst  advice  that  we  c«n  give. 

Beech  Tree  Leaves  Diseased  (Cfossi/).— Your  Beech 
tree  la  badly  attacked  oy  the  H^tscb  aphi».  which  in  some 
localities  gives  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  In  common  with 
all  insect  peats  it  is  unusually  troublesome  this  year, 
reports  having  reached  ua  from  various  districts.  It  may 
be  destroyed  by  syringing  with  paraffin  emulaion,  but  once 
it  effects  a  lodgement  on  a  tree  a  good  deal  of  persistence 
is  neceasary  in  urder  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Caustic  soda  Solction  for  Wall  Trees  (W.  F.  F.). 
Wnetner  the  holes  fouuu  in  the  leaves  of  yuur  wall  trees 
be  produced  by  some  fungus  or  by  insects  or  maggots,  as 
you  infer,  certainly  there  is  no  spraying  solution  so 
Efficient  10  destroy  active  or  dormant  Insect  or  even 
fungoid  life,  or  to  cleanse  trees  of  vegetable  growth  in  the 
winter,  as  the  caustic  soda  and  potash  solution.  This 
can  be  applied  only  when  trees  are  bare  of  foliage  and  at 
rest.  Stout  leather  gloves  should  also  be  worn  when 
sprayed  or  gently  syringed  on  to  the  trees.  That  can  be 
done  in  November,  and  may  be  repeated  during  open 
weather  in  January.  Dissolve  in  a  wooden  tub  lib.  of 
caustic  sod«.  In  another  vessel  10  z.  of  pearlash  or  potash, 
also  in  b  .iling  water  dissolve  lib.  of  soft  soap.  When 
clear  and  mixed  add  10  gallons  of  water,  hot  if  possible, 
and  well  spray  all  trees  and  the  wall  with  the  liquid.  If 
you  have  no  Knapsack  Sprayer  use  an  Abol  Syringe. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Melon  Plants  Withering  (Melon)  —  We 
think,  in  a  great  measure,  your  gaidener  is  right. 
There  should  be  a  free  circulation  of  air  top  and 
bottom,  but  the  fcorching  can  be  avoided  by 
shading  the  glass  during  the  hottestpartof  theday, 
and  this  saves  the  foliage,  which  should  be  kept 
good  till  the  last.  Yuu  could  easily  have  a  sliding 
wooden  shutter  let  in  at  the  back  of  the  frame  at 
a  small  cost.  A  small  shutter  every  4  feet,  or 
one  between  each  light,  would  sufBce, 

Wall  Froit  Trees  not  Growing  {J.  R.).— 
You  will  require  to  prune  very  little  indeed  if 
your  trees  were  cut  at  all — we  mean  the  shoots — 
at  planting  time ;  but  if  they  were  allowed  full 
length,  Bhorton  back  to  within  6  inches  or 
8  inches  of  the  old  wood.  You  cannot  leave  the 
wood  only  broken  at  the  points  ;  much  better  get 
a  freth  break  by  shortening  back  as  advised.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  trees  when 
planted.  At  any  rate,  you  will  be  safe  in  pruning 
to  within  half-a-dozen  buds  of  the  last  year's 
wood. 

Melons  not  Satisfactory  (7".  J.,  Norfolk). 
As  y(>n  are  only  a  beginner  in  the  art  of  Melon 
growing,  there  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  in 
the  fact  that  complete  success  has  not  rewarded 
your  efforts  the  first  year.  We  think  that  the 
Ciuse  of  the  spjt  appearing  on  the  fruits  just  as 
they  were  about  to  ripen  was  that  the  plants 
were  kept  too  cold.  The  Melon  is  a  tropical 
exotic,  and  will  not  thrive  without  considerable 
heat  during  all  the  stages  of  its  growth.  It 
should  be  treated  very  much  like  the  Cucumber, 
only  it  should  be  planted  in  heavier  soil,  and 
that  made  much  firmer  at  the  time  of  planting 
In  one  other  retpeot  aleo  it  must  be  treated 
differently,  namely,  when  the  fruit  is  approaching 
ripeness.  For  about  a  fortnight  before  it  is  ripe 
the  plants  must  have  less  water  at  the  roots,  also 
less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  rather  more 
air  admitted,  but  not  so  much  as  will  reduce  the 
ttmperature  unduly.     It   will   be  so   much   the 


better  if  you  can  apply  slight  heat  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes  during  this  period  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  chill  to  the  plants 
by  the  admission  of  more  air.  The  cause  of  the 
cracking  of  the  fruit  in  the  frames  will  be  found, 
we  think,  in  the  fact  that  too  much  water  had 
been  applied  to  the  roots  at  this  stage,  and  aho 
possibly  in  having  the  atmosphere  of  the  frame 
too  moist  and  close. 

Diseased  Nectarines  (Constant  Subscriber). — 
The  Nectarines  sent  we  think  have  been  scorched 
by  very  hot  sunshine  when  the  fruits  may  have 
been  wet  or  the  glass  of  a  poor  kind.  You  are 
quite  right — cracking  arises  from  the  roots  in 
certain  cases,  but  it  is  in  a  different  form,  not  at 
the  p%rt  most  exposed  like  yours.  That  arises 
from  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil,  but  your  fruits 
are  good  and  well  formed.  We  think  the  mis- 
chief is  from  undue  exposure  ;  it  may  have  been 
at  a  time  when  the  skin  was  very  tender.  It  is 
too  lat-j  now  to  arrest  it,  but  we  would  advise 
partial  shade  next  year. 

Tired  of  Melons  in  Pits  (P.  A.  C  ). — We 
know  of  no  other  fruit  to  equal  the  Melon  in 
point  of  quality  and  fruitfulness  which  may  be 
grown  from  seed  in  one  year.  The  Grape  Fruit 
i%  a  Shaddock  (of  the  Lemon  familj)  It  forms  a 
shrub  of  considerable  growth  from  6  feet  to 
30  feet  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  so  that 
it  would  be  too  large  to  plant  in  an  ordinary  pit, 
and  as  the  fruit  may  be  purchased  so  cheaply,  it 
is  scarcely  worth  giving  time  and  glass  space 
'o  its  growth.  If  the  pits  are  deep  enough. 
Figs  could  be  sucoestfuUy  grown  in  them,  either 
in  pots  or  planted  out,  and  from  which  two 
crops  of  fruit  could  be  secured  each  year. 
Tomatoes  would  succeed  well  in  such  structures, 
and  so  would  early  Strawberries  (planted  out). 
Cultivated  in  this  way  these  give  splendid  crops 
of  early  fruit  a  month  or  more  before  the  out  of 
door  ones  come  in. 

Gooseberries  for  Market  (C.  H.). — Young 
Gooseberry  trees  can  now  be  obtained  at  such 
trifling  cost  that  we  think  it  would  suit  your 
purpose  much  better  and  prove  the  most  economi- 
cal in  the  end  to  make  a  new  plantation  of  young 
trees,  rather  than  taking  the  risk  of  moving  the 
old  ones.  The  check  of  removal  would  throw 
the  old  trees  back  for  some  years,  and  the  labour 
attending  their  removal  would  be  considerable. 
As  a  heavy-bearing  variety  for  market.  Whin- 
ham's  Industry  is  the  best ;  and  if  you  intend  to 
plant  Gooseberries  with  the  object  of  gathering 
them  while  green  for  making  tarts  or  puddings, 
which  many  of  our  most  experienced  growers  say 
is  the  most  profitable  way  of  dealing  with  the 
Gooseberry,  then  you  should  only  plant  this 
variety.  Un  the  other  hand,  if  you  propose 
leaving  them  to  ripen  on  the  tree  for  j^tm-makine, 
the  Warrington  Rough  Red  is  the  best.  For 
high  colour  in  jam  we  have  nothing  to  equal  the 
variety  Ironmonger,  but  the  fruit  is  too  small 
and  does  not  crop  heavy  enough  for  market. 

Silver  Leap  in  Fldm  Tree  (CastfefotOTi).— Your  Plum 
tree  is  certainly  attacked  by  "  silver  leaf,"  caused  by  a 
fungus  known  as  Stereum  purpureum.  If  the  tree  is 
infested  very  badly  by  this  disease  I  should  recommend 
you  to  cut  It  down  and  burn  it ;  if  only  a  branch  or  two 
are  affected,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  cut  off  the  diseased 
portions  below  the  seat  of  the  injury.  The  healthy  stem  or 
branch  has  no  dark  centre  as  the  diseased  ones  have. — 
G.  S.  S. 

Vines  Ohtdooks  (E.  B.).—ll  is  equally  important  to 
prune  Vines  on  open  walls  as  other  trees.  Much  of  the 
weak  useless  wotd  should  be  entirely  cut  out  now,  this 
allows  the  better  wood  and  fruit  to  mature.  Preserve  good 
strong  shoots  ;  lay  or  nail  these  in,  as  these  are  the  fruiting 
wood  for  next  year.  Shoots  with  bunches  on  them  can  be 
stopped  two  or  three  eyes  or  buds  above  the  bunch,  but  in 
all  cases  avoid  crowding  of  wood.  The  Vine  on  walls  grows 
most  freely,  and  needs  frequent  attention  by  removal  of 
useless  ahftots.     L-^y  in  stmng  ones  for  succession. 

Fias  I'NHEALTav  (R.  IT.).— It  is  a  common  occurrence 
for  Figs  under  glass  lo  go  hard  at  the  upper  portion  and 
shrivel  as  yours  have  done.  Y>>u  can  scarcely  call  it  a 
disease,  as  it  arises  from  aeverttl  causes,  the  chief  one  is 
that  the  fruits  were  not  fertilised.  0  her  causes  are  too 
heavy  a  crop  or  excess  of  heat  at  night,  loo  much  fyringlng 
and  dryness  at  the  roots.  In  your  case  we  think  it  is  the  first, 
and  this  with  the  Fig  is  common,  as  it  d'les  not  flower  like 
other  fruits.  Hiveyou  kept  new  growths  well  stopped? 
Y^ou  win  not  have  this  trouble  if  you  take  a  second  crop. 


Pear  Leaves  Diseased  (H.  B.).— The  Pear  leaves  are 
attacked  ty  a  fungus,  which  may  be  checked  by  dusting 
them  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  quicklime,  or,  what 
may  be  more  readily  obtained,  the  B  'ideaux  Mixture.  It 
the  trees  are  large  a  good  sprayer  would  be  ttf'CUve.  In 
the  caae  of  small  trees  th*»  syringe  would  he  sufficient. 

Strawberries  Mildewed  (Anon.). —  Yun  g.ve  us  no 
partlculara  whatever  aa  regards  the  cultuie  uf  y^-ur  Straw- 
berries, or  if  in  heavy  or  light  soil.  Are  your  plants  very 
close  together.  It  so  this  Is  liable  to  cause  mildew.  We 
should  advise  you  to  clear  them  out  and  burn  them,  then 
secure  new  clean  stock,  and  replant  2  feet  apart  in  fresh 
laud  deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured.  These  will  soon 
repny  for  labour  and  material. 

Diseased  apple  Trees  (./.  D.)  —We  think  the  Apple 
or  portion  sent  has  been  eaten  by  some  biid  or  Insect. 
We  do  not  think  it  was  caused  by  a  grub  ;  it  looks  more 
like  a  bird's  attack,  and  this  is  common  in  dry  seasons 
like  the  present.  We  would  advise  you  to  thoroughly 
dress  or  spray  your  trees  in  winter  with  an  insecticide. 
Limewash  with  fresh  lime  the  main  branches  and  trunk, 
and  if  this  Is  likely  to  be  too  unsightly  add  soot  to  Ihe 
mixture. 
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Asparagus  Kale  Unsatisfactory  (D.  M.  R  ). 
We  fear  you  are  only  one  sufferer  out  of  many  this 
season.  The  injury  is  caused  by  a  fly,  and  this 
passes  on  to  other  plants  as  soon  as  the  centre  of 
plants  is  eaten,  and  it  is  increased  by  heat  and 
drought.  When  first  seen  it  may  be  checked  by 
copious  supplies  of  moisture  at  the  root  to  push 
growth  and  dusting  over  with  fresh  soot  or 
-•praying  late  in  the  day  with  any  insecticide. 
We  fear  you  can  now  do  very  little  to  check  the 
disease ;  indeed,  in  bad  cases  we  would  advise 
destroying  the  plants,  and  giving  the  ground  a 
dressing  of  soot  and  lime.  Do  not  plant  Braesicae 
next  season  on  the  same  land. 

Diseased  Onions  (H.  K.). — The  Onions  sent 
are  badly  infested  with  the  fly,  one  of  the  worst 
pests  this  vegetable  has  to  contend  with.  The 
flies  are  not  unlike  the  common  house  fly,  but 
covered  with  a  greyish  powder,  and  they  emerge 
in  the  early  summer  from  the  brown  pupse,  which 
have  been  underground  all  the  winter.  The 
female  lays  the  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
just  above  the  soil,  and  from  these  emerge  larva, 
which  bore  downwards  in  the  soil,  causing  the 
roots  to  rot.  This  occupies  several  weeks.  Ulti- 
mately the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  bulb  is 
destroyed,  emitting  an  offensive  od  mr.  Tbese 
"hould  be  burnt  and  all  leaves  carefully  destroyed. 
We  have  explained  the  disease,  but  would  in  all 
cases  where  this  pest  appears  take  care  that 
Onions  do  not  occupy  the  same  site  for  some 
years.  You  say  you  have  used  soot  freely,  and 
you  have  done  quite  right,  but  it  ia  of  little  use 
once  the  enemy  has  got  possession,  as  though 
soot  would  worry  them  a  little  the  pests  are  so 
secure  inside  the  bulb,  at  least  the  greater  portion 
are,  that  it  does  not  reach  them,  and  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  salt.  The  bulbs  are  well  grown, 
and  we  are  sorry  for  your  loss.  In  the  future 
you  will  do  well  to  prevent  these  attacks.  This 
is  far  better  than  after  remedies.  We  have 
advised  using  fresh  land,  we  mean  a  new  quarter 
of  the  garden,  as  far  away  from  the  present  bed  as 
possible,  but  before  sowing  or  planting  thoroughly 
dress  the  land.  We  have  used  soot,  also  gypaum, 
freely,  but  in  your  case  we  would  at]  vise  freeh  gas 
lime  applied  now  on  the  surface  of  the  soil — a  fair 
fprinkling,  just  enough  to  cover — the  lime  being 
broken  finely.  After  remaining  on  the  surface  a 
few  days  the  land  should  be  trenched  and  thrown 
up  roughly.  This  will  kill  the  pupae,  and  if  your 
land  is  poor  you  may  dig  in  farmyard  manure, 
laying  this  under  the  top  spit.  Another  good 
remedy  is  fresh  lime  and  an  abundant  dressing  of 
fresh  soot.  Dig  this  in  snon  and  leave  the  land 
'allow  till  early  spring.  Next  year,  should  you 
find  the  least  sign  of  the  fly,  you  should  water  the 
land  with  a  weak  solution  of  paraffin  oil,  or,  what 
is  better,  use  a  pint  of  oil  to  six  gallons  of  soft 
water  or  soapsuds,  the  paraffin  well  mixed  with  a 
little  soft  soap  to  make  it  soluble.  If  this  is  done 
in  time  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  the  pest  for 
years.  The  most  important  detail  now  is  to  dress 
vour  land  as  soon  as  you  can  to  prevent  future 
attacks,  taking  care  to  burn  all  infested  leaves  or 
roots. 
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ON    THE    SAVING    AND 
SOWING    OF    SEED. 

JUST  now  the  saving  of  flower  seeds 
is  one  of  our  pleasant  lighter  tasks. 
The  season  has  been  so  unusually 
dry  that  the  seed-harvest  has  taken 
us  somewhat  unawares ;  but  the 
fine  weather  cannot  last  much  longer,  and 
we  may  surely  expect,  with  a  rainfall  below 
the  average,  a  long  spell  of  wet.  Therefore 
collect  all  the  seeds  you  wish  to  preserve  at 
once.  I  have  already  saved  and  sown  my 
Sweet  William  seed,  and  a  plenteous  crop  of 
seedlings  have  appeared  which  will  deck  my 
borders  next  June.  I  have  also  saved  and 
sown  the  Spurred  Aquilegias  and  Snap- 
dragons and  Iceland  Poppies,  and  I  am 
collecting  day  by  day  the  Kose  Mallow  seeds 
and  those  of  the  best  -  coloured  hybrid 
Tobacco.  These  will  not  be  sown  until  the 
spring,  so  they  are  carefully  cleansed,  sifted, 
and  put  into  little  tin  boxes  labelled  and 
dated.  A  sugar-sifter  is  an  excellent  tool 
for  the  sifting  of  all  kinds  of  seeds.  The 
seeds  of  Linuni  grandiflorum  rubrum  are 
very  tedious  to  save,  but  this  charming  little 
annual  produces  such  quantities  that  it  seems 
a  pity  not  to  save  them.  Economy  in  small 
things  is  such  an  important  item  to  the  small 
amateur  gardener  ;  the  seed  -  bill  is  often 
rather  a  heavy  item,  and  I  assure  you  that 
saving  and  sowing  a  few  of  your  own  seeds 
gives  most  satisfactory  results.  There  are  many 
moments  that  can  be  pleasantly  employed 
in  this  way.  You  rtlust  be  careful  about 
keeping  your  store  in  a  dry  place  all  the 
winter,  or  they  are  likely  to  mildew. 

When  I  have  saved  enough  Iceland  Poppy 
seed  I  nip  off  the  seed-pods  and  scatter 
the  seed  on  the  border,  and  I  find  that 
I  have  quantities  ot  sturdy  young  plants  to 
replant  in  their  proper  places  in  the  spring. 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  most 
annuals  ought  to  be  sown  in  the  autumn. 
Nature  teaches  the  plants  to  shake  out  their 
seeds  as  fast  as  they  ripen  ;  they  get  covered 
over  with  a  thin  deposit  of  soil  and  germinate 
freely  at  the  proper  season.  Their  hardy 
rearing  in  the  winter's  cold  makes  them  into 
much  finer  plants  than  those  sown  in  spring 
in  boxes  and  planted  out.  I  am  also  in 
favour,  in  common  with  many  others,  of 
sowing  seed  as  soon  as  it  is  collected  when- 
ever it  is  possible.  A.  de  L.  L. 


FRUIT     GRADING     AND 
PACKING. 

The  importance  of  these  closely-connected 
subjects  is  widely  recognised  now  among  the 
best  commercial  cultivators,  but  there  is 
still  much  room  for  progress,  and  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  a  good  system  of 
grading  and  packing  are  at  the  command  of 
amateurs  as  well  as  professional  growers. 
The  care  bestowed  upon  the  essential  details 
of  this  work  yields  an  ample  return  in  satis- 
factory results, whetherthe  fruits  are  intended 
for  sale,  for  presents  to  friends,  or  to  be 
reserved  for  home  use.  It  is  all  so  simple, 
too,  and  appeals  to  the  common-sense  of  the 
most  inexperienced  so  strongly  that  why  the 
matter  should  ever  be  neglected  or  ignored 
is  perplexing.  In  the  following  notes,  there- 
fore, it  is  proposed  to  review  briefly  the 
elements  of  the  subject  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  utilisation  of  fruits,  and  who  desire 
to  secure  the  best  results  from  their  work  as 
cultivators. 

Peepaeatoey  Details. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  best  cultiva- 
tion is  accorded  to  the  trees  or  bushes  grown, 
also  that  varieties  have  been  selected  with 
judgment,  because  to  give  consideration  to 
these  points  would  take  us  too  far  from  the 
special  objects  of  these  articles.  An  impor- 
tant bearing  is  also  exercised  upon  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  fruits  by  the  attention 
given  to  several  other  details,  conspicuous 
among  which  are  the  time  and  method  of 
gathering.  As  regards  the  first,  much 
judgment  is  required  in  selecting  the  right 
moment  for  gathering  all  early  and  soft 
fruits  intended  for  packing,  as  while  they 
should  arrive  in  a  condition  fit  for  immediate 
use,  if  too  ripe  when  picked  many  kinds  are 
completely  spoiled  in  transit.  It  is  a  question 
of  close  observation  at  a  critical  time  when 
the  fruit  is  approaching  maturation,  and  will 
be  greatly  influenced  by  the  weather.  Hard- 
and-fast  rules  are  quite  out  of  place  in  cases 
like  this,  and  the  inexperienced  are  more 
misled  than  if  left  to  their  own  judgment. 
For  instance,  the  early  Pears  ripen  very 
rapidly  in  hot,  bright  weather,  when  they  reach 
their  average  size,  a  day,  or  even  a  few  hours, 
may  carry  them  past  the  period  of  safety  for 
gathering  ;  yet  in  dull,  cool  weather  they  can 
be  left  for  a  week  without  risk.  The 
rapidity  of  ripening  is  less  marked  in  dessert 
Apples,  but  it  is  equally  notable  with  stone 
fruits  like  Plums,  Peaches,  or  Cherries,  and 
still  more  so  with  the  soft  fruits,  such  as 
Strawberries  or  Raspberries. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  these  satisfac- 
torily in  hot  seasons  is  to  examine  the  crops 
frequently  and  gather  the  fruit  before   the 


final  stage  is  reached,  the  actual  condition 
at  the  time  to  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  fruits  and  the  period  that 
will  elapse  before  they  are  used.  Nearly 
all  Pears,  except  the  late  varieties,  can  be 
gathered  considerably  in  advance  of  their 
maturity,  provided  they  are  developed  to 
practically  their  full  size.  Both  colour  and 
flavour  are  secured  if  the  fruits  are  kept 
under  the  right  conditions,  and  when  properly 
packed  for  long  distances  these  qualities 
attain  almost  as  high  a  degree  as  if  subject 
to  natural  exposure.  This  is  more  con- 
spicuous in  some  varieties  than  in  others, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  for  instance,  is 
remarkable  for  the  power  to  develop  both 
characters  long  after  being  gathered,  but 
the  earliest  varieties,  such  as  Summer 
Doyenn^,  will  not  endure  the  confine- 
ment of  a  package  long  without  rapid 
deterioration. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the 
manner  of  gathering  wherever  fruits  are  to 
be  graded  and  packed  for  travelling,  for  rough 
handling  and  want  of  care  produce  bruises, 
which  soon  become  very  apparent,  and  lower 
the  value  of  the  whole  sample.  Well  padded 
shallow  baskets  are  the  best  for  gathering 
the  fruits  into,  and  the  less  these  are  handled 
the  better,  while  dropping  them  from  some 
height  into  baskets,  as  is  often  done  with 
Apples  and  Pears,  is  extremely  injurious. 
The  little  extra  time  required  in  placing  the 
fruits  singly  in  their  positions  is  not  only 
essential,  but  is  amply  repaid  by  the  results. 
For  Strawberries  and  similar  delicate  fruit 
such  care  is  indispensable,  as  well  as  the  rigid 
exclusion  of  all  overripe  or  damaged  speci- 
mens, for  the  finest  samples  are  quickly 
spoiled  by  contact  with  them. 

The  Peinciples  of  Grading. 

A  close  study  of  varieties  and  the  range  of 
their  characters  is  necessary  to  successful 
grading,  as  these  are  affected  by  many 
influences,  and  the  first-grade  fruits  of  one 
place  or  season  may  be  second  or  third  rate 
in  another  garden  or  a  different  year.  In  the 
same  way,  even  as  regards  size,  the  range  in 
one  variety  is  often  astonishing,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  upon  any  absolute  measure- 
ments as  standards  for  the  different  grades. 
A  good  idea  can,  however,  be  gained  of  the 
maximum  sizes  from  an  examination  of  the 
leading  specimens,  and  these  serve  to  illustrate 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  best  methods 
of  grading. 

For  instance,  among  cooking  varieties  of 
Apples,  one  of  the  largest — Belle  Pontoise — 
may  measure  4  inches  in  diameter  by  2j  inches 
to  3  inches  in  height,  while  a  well-developed 
sample  of  the  little  dessert  Apple  Margil  may 
only  measure  2^  inches  by  2  inches.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  standards  can  be  fixed  that 
would  fit  both  these  extremes,  as  the  first 
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grade  of  Margil  would  not  rank  as  a  third  or 
even  a  fourth  of  Belle  Pontoise. 

Again,  with  Pears  we  find  a  similar  state 
of  affairs.  Thus  Souvenir  du  Congrfes  in 
good  average  condition  will  measure  3|  inches 
to  4  inches  long  by  3  inches  broad,  while  the 
variety  Seckle  will  rarely  exceed  2j  inches  in 
diameter  by  2  inches  in  height.  But  many 
other  even  more  remarkable  divergencies 
than  these  could  be  named  among  Pears,  for 
the  range  of  size  is  very  great  among  the 
numerous  varieties. 

Plums  also  illustrate  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  the  varieties  at  their  best  differ 
widely  in  size.  Two  examples  will  suffice 
here  ;  one  is  Primate,  with  fruits  about 
2i  inches  by  2i  inches,  and  the  other  is  Heine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  1  j  inches  by  1|  inches.  In 
all  the  cases  named  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
two  or  three  grades  of  distinct  market  value, 
but  these  must  be  regulated  by  the  highest 
characters  attained  by  the  fully-developed 
fruits  of  each  variety,  and  a  due  comprehen- 
sion of  this  is  the  first  step  to  practical 
and  efficient  grading  as  an  introduction  to 
successful  packing.  R.  Lewis  Castle. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Sebdling  Carnation. 
Prom  Ty  Coch,  near  Carnarvon,  North  Wales, 
Miss  M.  Owen  sends  blooms  of  a  seedling  Car- 
nation called  "  Heulwen,"  the  Welsh  name  for 
"  Sunshine."  It  is  a  very  pretty  variety, yellow, 
barred  with  red,  and  the  flowers  possess  the 
great  advantage  of  having  calyces  which  do  not 
split:. 

Campanula  velutina. 
We  were  very  pleased  to  receive  flowers  of 
this  Campanala  from  Mr.  Gumbleton.  It  is  one 
of  a  biennial  set  of  plants,  with  soft  hairy  leaves, 
and  comes  from  South-Eislern  Europe.  It  is 
found  in  rocky  fissures  in  parts  of  Bulgaria,  and 
reaches  a  height  of  1  foot  to  18  inches.  It  is 
quite  a  handsome  plant,  with  stout  stems,  pro- 
duced from  a  rosette  of  cordate-ovate  leaves  on 
long  petioles.  The  stems  are  leafy  and  branching, 
and  bear  numerous  somewhat  creamy  white 
flowers  of  good  size.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
species,  the  whole  plant,  stems,  and  leaves 
being  covered  with  soft  white  hairs,  giving  it  a 
silvery  appearance.  Bat  it  is  one  of  those  plants 
that  will  never  become  popular  owing  to  its 
biennial  habit,  and  the  fact  that  it  requires 
special  conditions  in  which  to  thrive.  Mnisture 
in  winter  would  be  fatal  to  it,  but  it  might  be 
grown  in  a  sunny  situation  beneath  an  over- 
hanging rock.  According  to  the  "  Kew  Index  " 
C.  velutina  is  a  synonym  of  C.  lanata  from 
Thrace. 

VlTTADENlA  TRILOEATA. 

From  Llanvair  Rectory,  Abergavenny,  Miss 
Lindsay  sends  for  the  Eiitor's  table  some  sprays 
of  Vittadenia  trilobata  {the  Australian  Daisy), 
fihe  brought  it  from  San  Remo  a  few  years  ago, 
and  she  finds  it  quite  hardy  ;  it  remains  out  of 
doors  all  the  winter.  She  saw  a  good  deal  of  it 
in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens  last  month 
growing  in  the  rockery. 


New  Seedling  Montbrktias. 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  sends  us  flowers  of  several  of  their 
magnificent  new  seedling  Montbretias,  raised  by 
Mr.  Davison,  Westwiok  Gardens,  Norwich. 
Messrs.  Wallace  have  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Divieon  to  introduce  the  whole  of  his  cele- 
brated hybrid  Montbretias.     The  finest  of  all  is 


Prometheus,  a  very  large  rich  orange-coloured 
flower,  3  inches  or  more  across,  exceptionally 
vigorous.  Lord  Nelson,  St.  Bitolph,  and  Lidy 
Hamilton  are  three  new  sorts  for  1906.  Lord 
Nelson  is  the  deepest  in  colour  of  all  known 
Montbretias,  the  flowers  are  large,  deep  orange 
i-carlet  with  yellow  eye;  St.  Botolph  reaches  a 
height  of  4  feet,  producing  qusintilies  of  orange 
red  blooms,  coloured  yellow  internally,  which 
average  3  inches  across  ;  Lidy  Himilton  is  a  very 
attractive  form,  the  erect  stems  are  stuHded  with 
yellow  flowers,  in  shape  like  those  of  Watsooia, 
and  of  apricot  colouring.  Ernest  Davison,  with 
much  branched  spikes  of  flat,  deep  orange-ooloured 
flowers  ;  King  Edmund,  a  stu'dy  sort,  with  large 
golden  yellow  blooms  ;  and  H -reward,  with  pale 
orange  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  Martagon 
Lily  in  form,  are  others  among  these  Montbretias 
which  will  doubtless  soon  take  high  rank  among 
valuable  garden  flowers. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FOKTHCOMINQ  EVENTS. 

September  17  —  Meetings  of  the  Executive 
and  Floral  Committees  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society. 

September  IS. — Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
London  D  thlia  Union  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park  (two  days). 

Sr-ptemberlQ  — National  RoseSocietv's  Autumn 
Show  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  West- 
minster. 

September  25. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  M»eting. 

October  2.  —  National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association  Meeting. 

October  3  — National  Chrysanthemum  S  loiety's 
Early  Show  (two  days) ;  Meetings  of  the  Sheffield 
and  Lewes  Horticultural  Societies. 


Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

At  the  annual  show  of  the  E  triey  and  District 
Cottagers'  Society,  a  tent  was  set  apart  for  the 
sale  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  aid  of  the  above  fund. 
The  produce,  contributed  by  local  gardeners  and 
others,  attracted  a  large  number  of  buyers.  So 
successful  was  the  undertaking  that  Mr.  Neve, 
the  local  honorary  secretary,  was  enabled  to 
forward  the  sum  of  £5  Oi.  31.  to  the  central 
body.  If  other  similar  societies  would  do  like- 
wise, the  Orphan  Fund  would  be  enabled  to  do 
much  more  good  than  the  funds  at  present  permit. 
The  success  of  this  particular  venture  was  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  Mr.  Toogood,  ably  assisted 
by  several  gardeners  and  their  lady  friends. 

A  public  park  for  Sherbopne.— 

On  the  5ta  inst.  mere  was  opeiied  at  Sherborne, 
amid  great  enthusiasm  and  much  ceremony,  a 
public  park,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  town.  It  may  be  remembered  that  last  year 
a  most  successful  pageant  was  held  at  Sherborne, 
with  the  result  that  a  handsome  profit  remained 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  The  late 
J.  K  D.  Wingfield-Digby,  E-q.,  of  Sherborne 
Castle  conceived  the  generous  idea  of  presenting 
the  town  of  Sherborne  with  a  public  park,  the 
ground  lying  between  th*  railway  station  and  the 
town,  in  commemoration  of  his  son's  majority, 
which  occurred  on  the  5th  inst.  Unf  >rtunately, 
the  father  died  on  Christmas  Diy,  1904,  but  the 
son  fulfilled  the  with  of  his  parent.  The  Pageant 
Committee,  having  a  large  surplus  to  spend, 
resolved  to  use  it  in  laying  out  the  park.  The 
design  of  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son  of 
Exeter  was  accepted,  and  the  work  completed 
and  now  handed  over  by  the  present  Mr  F  J.  B 
Wingfield-Digbv  is  a  credit  to  the  firm  of  Veitch 
and  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  their  landt  cape 
gardener,  who  executed  the  design  and  superin- 
tended the  work.  The  park  as  it  now  is  strikes 
the  visitor  as  possessing  a  natural  beauty,  for  the 
lake,  waterfall,  and  rock  garden  are  conceived 
in   admirable  taste.      About   150  tons  of  stone. 


hundreds  of  alpine  plants,  shrubs,  and  orna- 
mental trees  were  made  use  of. 

The  Fpuiterers'  Company.— On  the 

28t.b  ult.  the  court  ot  this  ccmpuny  paid  a  visit 
to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  George  Banyard  and 
Co  at  Maidstone,  by  invitation  of  the  Master, 
Mr.  George  Banyard,  V.  M  H.  S  ime  hours  were 
spent  in  the  fruit  tree  nurseries  at  AUington. 
Orchard  and  bush  Apple  trees  were  bearing  grand 
crops  of  fruit.  The  Kent  system  of  pruning  and 
cultivation,  with  the  training  and  rearing  of 
trees,  was  fully  demonstrated.  Altogether  a 
most  erj  lyable  day  was  spent. 

Market  Gardeneps'  and  Cot- 
tageps'  Industpial  Show.— Recently  in 

tne  beautilul  i^rounds  uf  Norton  Park,  Bredon's 
Norton,  near  Tewkesbury  (by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  Miss  WoodhuU),  the  Bredon's  Norton 
and  district  farmers,  market  gardeners,  and 
cottagers  held  their  first  horticultural  show. 
The  gathering  owed  its  success  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  hon.  secretary,  Miss  E  Jith  Bradley. 
A  short  time  ago  Miss  Bradley  cime  to  reside  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  seeing  its  possibilities,  she, 
with  the  help  of  several  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, formed  a  committee,  which  brought  together 
a  most  representative  show.  At  two  o'clock 
the  show  was  formally  opened  by  Lord  Coventry  ; 
Miss  Bradley  read  a  report,  in  which  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  show  might  become  an  annual 
cne  She  eKpressed  her  pleasure  at  the  warm 
support  she  had  received  on  every  side,  especially 
from  the  cottagers  and  market  gardeners,  who 
responded  so  well  to  her  appeal  for  exhibits,  and 
also  the  satisfaction  it  gave  her  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  a  woman  had  carried  off  the  first 
prize  for  cottage  gardens. 

Guildford  Gapdeners'  Associa- 
tion.— Tne  Gaildtord  and  District  Girdeners' 
Maiual  Improvement  A-sociation  held  their 
>^econd  annual  show  recently  in  the  grounds  of 
Cross  Lanes,  the  residence  of  the  president. 
Alderman  F.  F.  Smallpeice,  J.P.,  Mayor  of 
Guildford.  It  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  objects 
of  such  an  association  that  the  annual  show 
should  be  quite  non-competitive,  the  members 
exhibiting  for  the  sole  obji^ct  of  instructing  and 
encouraging  one  another,  and  not  of  winning 
priz'^s.  All  the  exhibitors  are  members  of  the 
association,  and  nearly  all  are  working  gardeners. 
The  progress  made  by  the  association  during  its 
brief  existence  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  number  of  exhibits  last  year — at  the 
first  show — was  only  fifteen,  this  year  it  was 
sixty-six.  It  was  altogether  a  highly  creditable 
show. 

Mp.    Bupbank's    challengre.— With 

reference  to  the  criticisms  in  The  Gakdbn  and 
elsewhere  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Luther  Barbank, 
"  The  Californian  Wizird,"  or  rather  of  the 
books  which  have  been  written  and  the  state- 
ments made  about  bis  work,  there  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Florists'  Exchange  (USA.)  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  nocuro ;  "And  finally,  Mr.  Barbank 
said  '  I  have  3S0  000  species  of  plant  life  upon 
which  I  am  r>perating  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
challenge  all  Eogland  or  any  Englishman  to  pro- 
duce a  Plum  that  is  equal  to  the  Wickson  Plum, 
one  that  is  equal  in  size,  quality,  as  productive, 
and  possessing  such  good  shipping  qualities.  I 
challenge  any  Englishman  to  produce  any  Daisy 
like  the  Shasta  Daisy,  either  in  size,  colour,  or 
any  other  feature,  and  one  that  will  bloom  in  six 
months  instead  of  eighteen  months.  I  challenge 
and  ask  any  Englishman  to  produce  a  Potato 
that  has  been  grown  as  extensively,  is  as  pro- 
ductive, and  still  holds  its  own  as  the  Burbank 
Potato,  which  I  invented.'" 

Rose  Dorothy  Pepkins.— From  The 

Gardens,  Tortnall  Park,  Virginia  Water,  Mr. 
Rawson  sends  a  photograph — which,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  suitable  for  reproduction — showing 
a  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose  in  its  first  flowering 
season  with  growths  over  18  feet  long.  It  is, 
moreover,  planted  in  light  soil  on  a  dry  bank. 
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Tobacco  dust  as  a  feptilisep  and 

insecticide. — The  waste  product  cf  all  the 
American  Tobacco  factories,  in  the  form  of  stems 
stripped  from  the  leaves  in  the  manufacture  of 
Tobacco,  is  saved  and  finely  ground,  and 
forms  a  valuable  by-product  in  the  shape  of 
a  fertiliser  and  insecticide.  Good  unsoaked  stems 
contain  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  6  to 
10  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  only  a  trace  of 
phosphoric  acid  ;  the  nitrogen  exists  in  both  the 
nitrate  and  organic  forms.  The  stalks  are  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  the  stems,  ranging  from  3  to 
i  per  cent,  nitrogen,  but  are  considered  poorer  in 
potash.  Tobacco  is  an  exhausting  crop,  and  the 
dust  would  prove  an  excellent  fertiliser  to  apply 
to  Tobacco  fields.  A  ton  of  good  Tobacco  stems 
should  contain  nitrogen  equivalent  to  5001b.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  potash  equivalent  to  the 
amount  contained  in  2001b.  of  sulphate  of  potash. 
I  have  used  hundreds  of  tons  of  Tobacco  dust  in 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  my  faith  in  its 
fertilising  properties  is  unshaken,  and  could  1 
procure  it  in  any  quantity  in  Jamaica,  I  would 
take  all  offering  ;  but  it  is  unprofitable  to  use 
unless  finely  ground,  because,  being  bo  bulky  in 
the  form  of  stems,  it  becomes  too  expensive  to 
haul  and  handle.  Tobacco  dust  is  efpecially 
valuable  as  a  fertiliser  and  insecticide  for  Pine- 
apples.— G.  L.  Lucas,  in  Jamaica  Agricultural 
Bvileiin. 

A  good  zonal  Pelargonium.— This 

season  has  been  a  trying  one  for  plants,  espe- 
cially in  the  Midlands.  A  backward  and  dry 
spring  gave  place  to  a  very  dry  summer,  and  the 
want  of  water  is  to  be  seen  in  all  gardens  and 
plantations.  One  drawback  is  that  there  are 
very  Sew  cuttings  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  to  be 
had.  I  planted  several  good  sorts — Mr.  Henry 
Cox,  West  Brighton  Gem,  Paul  Crampel,  Pouthey, 
Andrew  Lang,  and  Cyclops.  Of  these,  the  first 
three  have  done  badly,  the  next  two  better,  and 
the  last  best  of  all.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
tricolor  should  fail — it  increases  so  slowly  that 
getting  an  adequate  supply  of  cuttings  is  a  work 
of  patience — but  I  am  surprised  that  West 
Brighton  Gem  should  make  a  poor  show,  and  in 
some  cases  shrivel  up  to  nothing.  Perhaps  its 
constitution  is  becoming  impaired  ;  very  often 
old  fscvourites  perish,  giving  way  to  more  vigorous 
stocks.  Cyclops  has  done  excellently,  and  is  the 
only  one  so  far  that  has  yielded  good  cuttings  as 
fast  as  taken  off,  and  planted  in  the  border  they 
have  rooted.  Several  are  already  in  flower.  A 
dry  season  is  reputed  to  be  good  for  Pelar- 
goniums, but  I  can  give  no  reason  why  one  sort 
should  Sourish  and  others  fail.  For  the  benefit 
of  your  readers  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
Cyclops,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  a  vigorous 
plant,  throwing  the  flowers  well  up.  These  are 
of  the  single  type,  coloured  carmine,  with  a 
white  spot. — MiDLANDBR,  Rugby. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE    STRAWBERRY    TREE. 

COBNUS    CAPITATA    (BeHTHAMIA    FEAGIFERA). 

THIS  fine  flowering  tree  is  invariably 
grown  in  Cornish  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Benthamia  fragifera,  a  title 
which  was  bestowed  upon  it  on  its 
introduction  from  Nepaul  in  1825. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  Kew 
authorities  have  changed  its  appellation  to 
that  at  the  head  of  this  note.  It  is  at  its 
beat  at  the  commencement  of  July,  when  the 
large,  pale  sulphur  flowers  are  fully  expanded, 
and  the  trees,  with  every  branchlet  covered 
with  the  showy  blossoms,  present  beautiful 
pictures,  being  particularly  lovely  by  moon- 
light. In  Cornish  gardens  it  is  quite  a  common 
tree,  and  at  Menabilly  there  must  be  hundreds, 
while  at  Heligan,  where  the  first  plants  were 
raised  from  seed,  it  is  said  to  exceed  50  feet  in 
height.  Where  afforded  ample  space  the  Ben- 
thamia forms  a  spreading  tree,  with  the  branches 


sweeping  the 
ground  as  in  the 
specimen  here 
illustrated,  which, 
until  lately,  was 
growing  on  a  lawn 
in  the  gardens  at 
Eoys,  but  has  now 
unfortunately  been 
cut  down.  It  was 
the  finest  isolated 
specimen  known  to 
me,  for,  as  a  rule, 
the  trees  are  rather 
crowded  in  the  out- 
skirts of  woods. 
The  first  plants 
grown  at  Heligan 
were  kept  under 
glass  until  they 
became  too  large 
for  their  quarters, 
when  they  were 
planted  in  the  open. 
After  about  twelve 
years'  growth  they 
commenced  to 
flower  and  pro- 
duced fruit  freely, 
seed  being  distri- 
buted to  many 
neighbouring  gar- 
dens. The  plant 
was  awarded  a 
silver  medal  by  the 
Royal  Horticul- 
tural Siciety  in 
1838,  and  was  then 
named  Benthamia, 
after  the  secretary 
of  the  society  at 
that  time.  The  tiue 
Bowers  of  this  tree 
are  inconspicuous, 
the  large  yellow 
segments  that 
appear  to  form  the 
blossom  being  really 
bracts.  The  tree  is 
tender  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of 
London  and  in  the 
North,  but  has 

withstood  25°  of  frost  at  Pota,  County  Cork,  with  ,  different  from  anything  else  grown,  and  it  is 
comparative  immunity,  and  in  the  pages  of  The  probable  that  they  will  make  useful  additions  to 
Garden  an  instance  has  been  given  of  a  tree  the  list  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Excluding 
thirty  years  of  age  in  Scotland,    but  this   pro-    these  new  species,  of  which  little  is  yet  known 
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bably  refers  to  an  exceptionally  mild  and 
sheltered  spot.  It  grows  well  in  certain  gardens 
in  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire,  and 
also  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Its  English  name 
of  Strawberry  Tree,  which  it  shares  with  Arbutus 
Unedo,  is  due  to  its  beauty  when  bearing  its 
crimson  fruits  in  quantity.  Towards  the  end  of 
October  these  begin  to  colour,  and  are  often  borne 
in  such  numbers  as  to  weigh  down  the  branches. 
The  largest  fruits  sometimes  measure  from 
i  inches  to  5  inches  in  circumference.  A  tree  in 
profuse  fruit  is  a  pretty  sight,  and  almost  rivals 
its  appearance  when  in  the  perfection  of  its 
bloom.  The  fruit  if  undisturbed  will  hang  till 
after  Christmas,  but  in  some  years  and  places 
the  birds  devour  them  as  soon  as  coloured,  and 
completely  spoil  the  decorative  value  of  the  trees 
at  this  season.  While  the  berries  still  hang  on 
the  tree  the  future  flowers  may  be  seen,  the  size 
of  Peas,  studding  the  young  shoots. 

S.  W.  FiTZHBRBEET. 


SOME  BEAUTIFUL  THORNS. 
The  Crataegus  family,  which  was  already  a  large 
one,  has  been  added  to  considerably  within  the 
last  few  years  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  number 
of  new  species  in  the  United  States.  Though 
some  of  these  species  are  suspiciously  like  some 
of  the  older  ones,  there  are  others  that  are  quite 


in  this  country,  a  large  number  are  of  proved 
value,  and  they  are  indicated  in  the  following 
notes. 

As  to  the  popularity  of  the  Thorns  little  need 
be  said,  for  almost  every  small  suburban  garden 
contains  at  least  one,  while  establishments  of 
greater  pretensions  often  contain  many  good 
isolated  specimens  or  large  groups.  Flowering, 
as  the  majority  do,  during  the  latter  half  of  May 
and  early  June,  they  come  in  at  a  very  good 
time,  after  the  greater  number  of  the  showy- 
flowered  trees,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  &c.,  are  over,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Laburnum,  the  golden  blossoms 
of  the  latter  making  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
reds  and  whites  of  the  Thorns.  As  lawn  trees 
the  best  of  the  Thorns  form  excellent  examples, 
especially  the  pendulous  red  and  white  varieties 
of  the  common  Hawthorn. 

A  good  point  in  favour  of  these  trees  for  general 
cultivation  is  the  fact  that  they  thrive  in  almost 
any  position  where  a  tree  can  be  expected  to  grow, 
and  usually  bloom  with  exceptional  freedom. 
For  preference,  loamy  soil  is  the  best,  and  when 
preparing  places  it  is  advisable,  if  the  ground  is 
very  poor,  to  remove  a  cartload  or  so  and  fill  up 
with  good  material.  Bank  manure  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  for,  if  the  roots  get  into  such 
matter,  a  lot  of  thick  rank  wood  is  made,  which 
is    by   no  means   the    most   desirable   for    the 
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production  of  an  abundant  supply  of  flowers.  A 
little  pruning  is  required  after  the  flowers  are 
over,  and  this  should  consist  of  thinning  out  the 
branches  and  shortening  back  any  that  appear  to 
be  too  strong  or  are  interfering  with  the  symmetry 
of  the  tree. 

In  going  through  a  large  number  of  available 
sorts,  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  as 
being  of  special  interest. 

For  general  use  there  is  nothing  to  beat  the 
numerous  single  and  double-flowered  varieties  of 
the  common  Hawthorn  (C.  oxyacantha),  and  of 
the  two  sub-species,  monogyna  and  oxyacan- 
thoides,  the  forms  of  the  latter  are  most  popular. 
The  best  are  flore-pleno  alba,  with  white  flowers  ; 
fl.-pl.  coccinea,  with  scarlet;  and  fl.-pl.  punicea, 
with  red.  Of  C.  monogyna  we  have  the  forms 
with  pendulous  branches,  the  early-flowering 
prseoox,  better  known  as  the  Glastonbury  Thorn, 
the  dwarf  semperflorens,  and  many  more  with 
single  white  blossoms. 

Of  other  species  and  hybrids,  all  of  which  are 
white  flowered,  the  following  are  desirable 
subjects :  Carrierei,  coccinea,  commonly  called 
the  Scarlet  Haw,  and  very  pretty  in  autumn 
when  laden  with  ripe  fruit ;  cordata,  the 
Washington  Thorn,  a  very  late  one  to  flower  ; 
the  Cockspur  Thorn,  C.  Crus-galli ;  Douglasii, 
Korolkowi,  mollis,  orientalis,  distinct  by  reason 
of  its  silky  leaves ;  punctata,  Fyracantha,  the 
evergreen  often  used  for  walls,  but  useful  also 
for  the  open  ground  ;  tanacetifolia  tomentosa, 
and  hosts  of  others. 

With  such  a  variety  to  draw  from,  and  as  the 
majority  can  be  obtained  very  cheaply,  there  is 
no  reason  why  parks  and  gardens  should  be  short 
of  flowering  trees  during  May  and  June. 

D.  W.  S. 


WALL     GARDENING 


HINTS    ON    PLANTING. 

A  FEW  years  ago  "  wall  gardening  " — by 
which  is  meant  the  growing  of  alpine 
and  other  plants  on  walls  —  was 
practically  unknown,  while  to-day 
^  it  engages  the  attention  of  a  large 
number,  many  of  whom  construct 
walls  in  their  gardens  for  the  express  purpose  of 
growing  plants.  In  this  way  the  retaining  wall, 
BO  essential  in  a  terraced  garden,  or,  indeed,  any 
garden  of  an  undulated  or  hilly  character,  need  no 
longer  be  an  eyesore  by  reason  of  its  conspicuous 
bareness.  It  may  be  planted  with  all  sorts  of 
free-growing  or  free-flowering  alpines,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  be  made  attractive  to  the 
owner  and  his  visitors.  Not  only  so ;  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  known  that  not  a  few  of  those 
plants  from  high  and  dry  situations  in  alpine 
regions  lend  themselves  admirably  to  this  form 
of  gardening.  Generally  speaking,  a  wall  that 
is  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  is 
virtually  a  face  or  a  cover  to  the  retaining  wall 
proper. 

Between  the  retaining  wall  and  the  plant  wall 
a  soil  cavity  should  exist  into  which  the  plants' 
roots  can  presently  penetrate.  In  addition,  the 
ordinary  joints  are  made  of  larger  size,  and  soil, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  is  used  in  place  of 
mortar.  Rough  stone,  such  as  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, millstone  grit,  &c. ,  is  perhaps  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  while  walls  of  roughly  clinkered 
burrs  and  even  brick  are  frequently  employed. 
The  latter  is  about  the  worst  by  reason  of  its 
formal  outline,  while  the  closeness  of  the  joints 
renders  it  difficult  to  insert  many  things  which 
of  necessity  can  only  be  introduced  as  plants. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  roughly  constructed 
stone  wall,  with  its  irregular  joints  and  large 
interstices,  is  altogether  the  most  suitable  for 
the  plants. 

It  is  better  to  introduce  the  plants  piecemeal 
with  the  building  of  the  wall,  or  if  the  knowledge 
of  the  plants  is  not  great,  they  may  be  arranged 
to  the   best  advantage   subsequently.     A  most 


important  matter  is  that  all  crevices  be  well 
charged  with  soil  as  the  wall  is  erected,  and  it 
cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  later  on. 

Not  a  few  plants  such  as  Aubrietia,  Alyssum, 
Snapdragon,  Thrift,  Linaria,  Wallflowers, 
Poppies,  Erinus,  and  many  more  may  be  intro- 
duced to  the  wall  by  means  of  seeds,  and  by 
treating,  say,  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  with  one 
variety  only,  a  good  display  would  result.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  alpine  Saxifragas,  alpine 
Phloxes,  Campanulas,  Achilleas,  and  the  like  are 
better  if  young  plants  or  small  bits  are  freely 
inserted. 

Then,  again,  such  Saxifragas  as  longifolia, 
pectinata,  cristata,  lingulata,  Hostii,  &o, ,  will 
be  best  inserted  in  a  more  established  form, 
and  with  the  plant  in  the  illustration,  for 
example,  because  of  the  brittle  character  of  its 
leaves,  much  care  will  be  required  to  avoid 
disfiguring  the  rosettes.  The  greater  size,  too,  of 
this  and  similar  subjects  will  make  it  plain  that  a 
special  provision  should  be  made  for  them.  And 
this  will  be  easily  apparent  to  the  more  intelli- 
gent worker. 

Once  a  success  has  been  scored  with  this  class 
of  work  the  gardener  will  find  it  somewhat 
fascinating,  and  the  more  so  as  he  discovers 
gradually  that  the  so-called  "miffy"  plants  of 


A  BBABTirnL  BOCKFOIL  (SAXIFRAGA  LONGI- 
FOLIA)  IN   WALL. 

the  garden  and  the  rockery  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  rock  wall  than  anywhere  else. 
Indeed,  one  can  hardly  place  a  limit  upon  the 
number  of  plants  that  will  thrive  in  such  a  place. 
The  number  is  always  much  increased  where  a 
variety  of  walls  varying  in  aspect  and  other 
details  are  available  for  the  work.  For  such 
plants  as  Aubrietia,  Alpine  Phlox,  Alyssum,  &c., 
and  where  it  is  intended  to  specialise  with  one 
particular  group  only,  the  work  is  greatly 
simplified,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  circum- 
stances must  be  the  guide.     The 

Best  Time  fob  Planting 
the  large  majority  of  things  is  in  autumn,  when, 
by  reason  ot  the  moisture-charged  atmosphere, 
the  plants  take  more  quickly  to  the  position. 
Seeds  may  be  introduced  over  a  longer  period 
however,  depending  upon  their  nature  and  other 
things.  Rare  plants,  such  as  Eritrichiums, 
Androsaces,  the  exquisite  Ompbalodes  Luciliae, 
&c.,  will  be  best  if  planted  in  springtime,  while 
not  a  few  may  be  planted  at  any  convenient 
moment.  Naturally  in  this,  as  in  all  gardening, 
much  depends  upon  the  structure  to  be  dealt 
with  and  the  amount  of  after  attention  it  is 
possible  to  bestow  upon  the  plants,  the  latter  in 
certain  instances  requiring  daily  care. 

Hampton  Hill.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


THE    FERN    GARDEN. 

THE     LEMON-SCENTED     BUCKLER 
FERN. 

LaSTREA   MONTANA   (OREOPTEBIS). 

IT  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact  that  although 
this  beautiful  Fern  is  not  only  a  native, 
but  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  clothing  the  hillsides  and  lining 
the  ravines  of  the  Lake  District  and  Scot- 
land, cropping  up  in  the  Devonshire  lanes, 
and  appearing  in  thousands  in  the  Sussex  forests, 
it  is  practically  never  seen  in  cultivation.  Even 
in  the  great  Kew  collection  we  have  sought  for 
it  in  vain,  though  assured  that  the  species,  at 
any  rate,  is  represented  therein.  In  general 
make  it  strongly  resembles  the  common  Male 
Fern,  but  its  much  lighter  yellowish  green  fronds 
distinguish  it,  and  these  fronds,  moreover,  on 
closer  examination,  are  found  to  differ  in  having 
the  side  divisions  continued  on  tapering  lines  to 
the  very  base,  while  in  the  Male  Fern  they  begin 
some  distance  up  the  stalk  with  fairly  long  ones. 
It  thrives  in  good  loamy  soil  with  a  north  aspect, 
the  moister  the  better,  and  forms  fine  erect 
growing  clumps.  Hard  water  must  be  avoided 
as  it  dislikes  lime,  but  when  well  established  out 
of  doors  the  rainfall  suffices.  Indoors,  under 
glass,  it  does  capitally  in  pots,  always  provided 
it  be  watered  with  rain-water.  Not  only  is  it  a 
handsome  Fern,  but  its  fronds,  as  its  popular 
name  indicates,  are  very  fragrant.  They  are 
provided  with  minute  oil  glands,  which,  when 
the  hand  is  passed  over  them,  give  out  a  decided 
lemon-like  perfume  of  a  very  pleasant  nature. 
Curiously  enough,  in  the  early  days  of  Fern- 
bunting,  when  wild  sports  of  nearly  all  the  other 
species  were  found  in  fair  numbers,  this  Fern 
acquired  the  character  of  a  thoroughly  constant 
non-sportive  one ;  but  eventually  some  of  the 
pioneers,  Mr.  W.  M.  Barnes  of  Milnthorpe 
especially,  came  across  some  very  prettily  crested 
and  other  varieties,  and  stimulated  by  this,  others 
took  up  the  quest,  and  in  time  quite  the  contrary 
opinion  was  formed,  as  many  distinct  sports 
turned  up,  so  that  the  latest  published  descriptive 
list  gives  no  less  than  seventv-seven,  and  more 
have  been  discovered  since.  Many  of  these  are 
beautifully  tasselled,  several  are  plumose  or  extra 
feathery  barren  forms,  others  are  narrowed  or 
congested,  some  curled,  and  one  form  most  fre- 
quently found,  and  called  truncsita,  has  all  the 
side  divisions  and  the  frond  tip  abruptly  squared 
off  with  the  midrib  projecting  as  a  thorn.  A  few 
improved  forms  have  been  raised  by  selection  of 
seedlings,  these  being  even  ramo-cristate,  and 
bearing  heavy,  much-divided  tassels  on  branching 
fronds.  Although  our  own  opportunities  for 
Fern-hunting  are  confined  to  the  autumnal 
vacation,  we  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  with 
this  species,  finding  a  beautiful,  slender-growing 
crested  variety  on  Dartmoor  (L.  m.  cristata 
gracile  Druery),  and  a  thorough-bred  plumose 
variety,  prettily  cut  and  perfectly  barren,  near 
Kendal,  while  the  truncata  form  has  fallen  to 
our  lot  in  Aberfeldy,  Aberfoyle,  and  Strathblane 
in  Scotland,  and  on  the  flank  of  Helvellyn,  a 
week  or  two  ago,  in  Cumberland.  Aberfeldy 
also  afforded  a  pretty  condensed  form.  L.  m. 
Barnesii,  one  of  the  early  finds,  is  unique  in  its 
way,  its  fronds  being  very  narrow  and  stiffly 
erect,  with  the  side  divisions  set  horizontally 
instead  of  in  the  plane  of  the  fronds,  step-ladder 
fashion.  We  know  of  no  other  Fern  with  this 
peculiarity,  and  although  several  other  hunters 
have  found  equally  narrow  varieties  much  like  it, 
none  of  them  have  this  feature  so  marked.  Mr. 
Barnes  told  the  writer  that  when  he  found  a  little 
coterie  of  robust  plants  of  this  form,  he  was  so 
overcome  with  surprise  and  gratification  that  he 
was  some  time  before  he  recovered  and  was  able 
to  secure  his  prizes.  Our  own  crested  find  was 
equally  a  surprise  to  us,  since  the  plant  was  so 
huge  that  we  had  to  get  two  men  to  lift,  and  a 
horse  and  cart  to  convey  it  to  our  domicile  in  the 
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neighbouring  village.  Tnere  were  thirty-three 
orowna  in  one  mass,  and  these  speedily  graced 
the  chief  coUectiona  of  our  Fern-loving  friends. 
A  good  number  of  the  catalogued  seventy-seven 
are  more  curious  than  beautiful,  though  constant, 
and  as  the  best  dozsn  of  the  lot  we  may  mention 
L,  m.  Birnesii,  conoinnata,  ooronans,  ramo- 
ooronans,  oorymbifera,  crispatissima,  cristata 
graoile  cristata,  grandioeps,  and  the  three 
plumosa  Birnesii,  Drueryii,  and  Aireyii,  to 
which  may  be  added  L.  m.  grandioeps  Smithies, 
found  recently,  curiously  enough,  within  100  yards 
of  our  own  plumose  find  on  the  same  hillside. 
Charles  T.  Dbuery,  V.M.H.,  F.L  S. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


CYTISUS    SCHIPK^NSIS. 

A   S  a  rook  garden  shrub  the  pretty  little 
/\  Shipka    Broom    ranks     among    the 

/  \  prettiest  and  most  valuable,  and  its 
/  \  hardiness  and  the  ease  of  its  oulti- 
/  ^  vation  should  entitle  it  to  a  more 
pronounced  degree  of  favour  from  all 
who  care  for  such  flowers.  Its  flowering  period 
is  more  prolonged  than  that  of  the  maj  irity  of 
the  hardy  Brooms,  and  a  good  plant  in  my 
garden  has  remained  in  bloseom  for  several  weeks, 
while  it  promises  to  continue  blooming  for  a 
considerable  time  yet.  It  forms  a  neat  bushy, 
prostrate  plant,  about  1  foot  high,  yielding 
plenty  of  foliage  and  giving  many  heads  of  white 
flowers.  One  of  the  many  good  qualities  the 
Shipka  Broom  possesses  is  that  of  being  able  to 
thrive  in  poor  and  stony  soil,  and  since  I  first 
met  with  it,  a  good  many  years  ago,  I  have  always 
found  it  more  beautiful  on  this  kind  of  soil 
than  in  that  of  a  richer  character.  Thus  when  I 
replanted  mine  I  gave  it  a  sunny  position  on  a 
low  rockery  of  poor  and  stony  soil  in  which  had 
been  mixed  sandstone  chips.  The  result  has  been 
highly  satisfactory,  and  nothing  could  surpass 
the  freedom  of  bloom  and  the  healthy  appearance 
of  this  plant.  Although  introduced  from  the 
Bilkans  in  1892,  the  Shipka  Broom  is  yet 
unknown  to  the  many,  and  no  one  will  be 
disappointed  with  its  habit  or  flowers. 

Sunnymead,  Dumfries.  S.  Arnoit. 


THE    QOLDEN-KAYED    LILY. 

(LlLIUM  AURATUM.) 

The  illustration  represents  a  plant  in  Mr.  Moore'ii 
garden,  Glynarth,  Roigate  ;  the  bulb  was  potted 
on  January  22,  1906,  and  placed  at  once  in  a 
llj-inch  pot  in  which  it  flowered,  the  soil  con- 
sisting of  peat,  loam,  and  coarse  sand,  and  at 
the  end  of  July  the  bloom  was  in  perfection. 
The  only  food  given  was  Clay's  Fertilizer,  about 
a  teaspoonful  each  ten  days  during  the  latter 
months  of  growth.  There  were  two  stems,  one 
had  three  buds,  one  of  which  opened  badly  and 
was  removed,  the  other  two  were  very  good 
blooms ;  the  other  stem  had  fifty-two  buds, 
which  all  opened  well,  so  that  fifty-four  perfect 
blooms  were  produced.  The  height  of  the  stem 
at  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken  was  6  feet 
6  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
bloom.  The  foliage  kept  good  throughout.  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham  of  Birmingham  kindly  for- 
warded the  photograph  to  us. 


A  NOTE  ABOUT  CEOSSING 
HEUCHERAS. 
Many  who  saw  my  new  Heucheras  this  summer 
and  admired  them,  asked  me  how  I  obtained 
them,  so  I  think  a  description  of  what  1  did  may 
be  of  interest  to  other  unscientific  gardeners. 
1  had  several  very  free-flowering  sorts,  such  as  H. 
brizoides  and  brizoides  gracillima,  and  especially 
a  chance  hybrid  that  Mr.  WoUey-Dod  gave  me 
years  ago.  It  originated  in  his  garden  where  he 
had   many  species  of  Heuchera,     I  admired  it 


very  much,  especially  its  erect  habit,  wealth  of 
bloom,  and  its  habit  of  throwing  up  very  strong 
spikes  now  and  then,  though  its  colour  was  rather 
an  unsatisfactory  shade  of  pink.  In  this  garden 
it  blooms  for  about  seven  months. 

Heuchera  sanguinea,  on  the  contrary,  is  weak 
in  habit  and  flowers  very  sparingly.  Though  I 
knew  nothing  of  hybridising  or  pollinating,  I 
often  wished  I  could  get  a  Heuchera  with  the 
habit  of  the  free-flowering  ones,  and  the  colour  of 
H.  sanguinea,  and  at  last  I  determined  to  try. 
(Mr.  WoUey-Dod's  Heuchera  never  forms  seed, 
which  accounts  for  its  continuous  blooming  pro- 
bably. )  I  considered  that  the  thing  must  be  to 
flod  a  flower  that  had  not  been  visited  by  the 
bees,  and  put  the  pollen  from  the  plant  I  wished 
to  cross  it  with,  on  its  stigma,  and  that  it  would 
not  require  much  skill,  but  infinite  patience  ;  and 
that,  and  "  a  cast-iron  back  with  a  hinge  in  it,"  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  I  began  one  sunny  day, 
taking  a  small  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  a 
strong  lens,  and  a  small  camel-hair  brush  ;  also 
some  wools  of  different  colours  for  marking  the 
spikes  that  had  been  pollinated,  and  a  notebook 
to  jot  down  what  each  colour  referred  to  for 
future  reference. 

Having  selected  a  spike,  I  first  cut  off  all  the 
unopened  buds ;  then  the  flowers  that  had 
evidently  been  visited  by  the  bees  and  were 
fading.  I  then  examined  the  remaining  flowers 
with  the  lens  and  removed  all  that  had  the 
slightest  trace  of  pollen  on  the  stigma.  When 
this  had  been  done  there  were  very  few  left  in 
the  right  state  for  being  pollinated.  I  then  took 
the  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors  and  carefully 
removed  the  anthers,  spoiling  some  more  blooms 
by  accidentally 
touching  the 
stigmas,  and 
having:  to  cut  them 
off.  Finally,  I  cut 
away  the  coloured 
part  of  the  petals, 
so  that  the  bees 
should  not  be 
attracted  to  them, 
and  put  the  pollen 
from  the  Heuchera, 
whose  characteris- 
tics I  wished  them 
to  acquire,  on  the 
stigmas  with  the 
camel-hair  brush. 

I  noticed  a 
curious  fact  while 
doing  this ;  directly 

the  stigma  was 
touched  a  large 
drop  of  honey 
appeared  at  the 
base  of  the  flower. 

I  made  several  dif- 
ferent    crosses     in 

this    way.      The 

pods    formed    very 

quickly,     and      in 

about  three  weeks 

I    bad  a   few    fine 

ones    ripe,    and 

sowed   the    seed 

immediately.    It 

germinated  well, 

but    I     had    one 

failure.      I    placed 

pollen      from      H. 

sanguinea    on   Mr. 

Wolley -Dod's 

hybrid     Heuchera, 

and    the    seeds 

formed      and 

appeared  good,  but 

never  came  up. 
In  the  autumn  I 

had    about   fifty 

young  plants,  which 

flowered  this  sum- 

mer,  when   two 


years  old.  It  was  most  interesting  to  see  what  a 
perfect  cross  had  been  obtained  between  the 
different  varieties.  Only  one  plant  was  worth- 
less, and  this  I  pulled  up  at  once.  The  others 
were  all  a  great  improvement  upon  the  parents 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  all  were  very  free 
flowering  and  had  good  wiry  stalks.  They  varied 
in  colour  from  deep  crimson  through  good  shades 
of  salmon  to  pale  pink.  Some  were  very  dwarf 
in  habit,  others  were  as  tall  as  H.  gracillima, 
with  very  fine  sprays  of  bloom,  and  some  had 
larger  bells  than  either  of  their  parents.  Some 
have  been  named,  and  I  hope  to  show  them  next 
summer.  They  remained  a  long  time  in  bloom, 
and  I  found  that  they  lasted  wonderfully  in  water. 
I  let  them  all  go  to  seed  and  saved  a  great 
quantity.  As  they  were  all  growing  near 
together  the  seedlings  ought  to  be  interesting. 
(Mrs.)  E.  Lloyd  Edwards. 
Bryn  Oerog,  near  Llangollen. 


MIXED    BORDERS. 

The  value  of  the  mixed  border  is  in  proportion 
to  the  selection  of  plants  it  contains  and  the 
method  adopted  in  planting.  Years  ago  the  idea 
then  in  vogue  was  the  planting  of  a  large  number 
of  plants,  ineffective  to  a  large  extent,  and 
generally  unsuited  to  each  others'  company. 
To-day  we  find  smaller  collections  of  plants  and 
larger  masses  or  groups.  Another  thing  happily 
displaced  by  present-day  gardening  is  the  stiff 
and  formal  border  lines  of  boards  or  tiles  which 
at  one  time  were  frequent  in  the  garden.  Now, 
in  place  of  these  formal  edgings,  live  edgings  are 
freely    employed    with    great    advantage,  j  -,  The 
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wealth  of  material  available  at  the  present  time 
makes  it  possible  to  arrange  several  borders, 
such  as  that  illustrated,  without  much  fear  of 
repetition. 

For  example,  the  spring  border  could  be  made 
gay  with  Flag  Irises  and  Pjeonies  to  follow, 
while  another  border  might  be  devoted  to  the 
Starworts  or  Asters,  the  Kniphofias  and  Sun- 
flowers forming  other  prominent  features.  An 
effective  arrangement,  which  for  two  or  three 
years  past  has  attracted  much  attention  in  June, 
Jaly,  and  August,  has  been  made  up  of  quite  a 
limited  variety  of  things.  The  more  pronounced 
consist  of  a  double  line  of  Helianthus  multiflorus 
maximus,  in  the  background,  with  Helenium 
nudiflornm  (chestnut  red),  and  the  pure  white 
Phlox  Mrs.  E.  H  Jenkins  giving  its  huge  sheaves 
of  blossoms  arranged  in  large  groups  in  alternate 
masses. 

In  front  appear  Montbretias  and  scarlet  Fent- 
stemons,  then  a  very  showy  pink  -  flowered 
Antirrhinum,  in  double  or  treble  line,  is  separated 


Quite  a  different  result  may  be  secured  by 
arranging  TroUiuses,  Pyrethrums,  Irises  of  the 
English  and  Spanish  and  flag  sections,  with 
Paeonies, Delphiniums, &c.,  where  an  earlysaromer 
display  is  desired.  In  such  a  case  a  bordering  of 
white-flowered  Pinks  would  be  suitable. 

Finally,  there  is  the  type  of  mixed  border  of 
large  size,  where  it  is  possible  to  provide,  with 
judicious  selection  and  arrangement,  a  season's 
display  in  the  one  border.  Such  a  border  would 
of  necessity  contain  many  Lilies,  together  with 
Sunflowers,  Campanulas,  Scabiosa,  Achilleas, 
Gaillardias,  and  other  things  of  a  bulbous  or 
tuberous-rooted  character,  in  company  with 
Japanese  Anemones  and  some  of  the  plants 
already  mentioned.  Bordering  plants  may  con- 
sist of  Pinks,  mossy  Saxifrages,  Megaseas,  Tufted 
Pansies,  alpine  Phloxes,  Achilleas,  and  others. 
At  the  present  moment,  while  it  is  yet  early  to 
disturb  the  border,  it  will  be  helpful  to  note 
what  vacancies  require  to  be  filled  and  the  chief 
colours  of  the  plants  flowering  in  near  proximity. 


A  MIXED  BOBDEB   AT  COOMBE,    LEWES,   THE  BESIDBNCB  OF  SIB  JOHN   SHIFINER,   BART. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Miss  Eleanor  Shifhtr.) 


from  the  last-named  by  a  cloud-like  mass  of 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  a  broad  belt  of  yellow 
Tufted  Pansy  Ardwell  Gem  forming  the  border- 
line. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  very  effective  are 
a  few  plants  when  rightly  placed.  Those  readers 
of  The  Garden  who  desire  a  simple  border  for 
the  summer  months  could  not  do  better  than 
make  use  of  the  few  plants  mentioned.  There 
are  so  many  good  plants  to  day,  however,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  adhere  strictly  to  one  idea. 
In  place  of  the  subjects  just  meationed  one  may 
plant  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow,  with  scarlet 
Kniphofias,  to  be  followed  by  Galtonia  candicans 
or  white  Perennial  Pea,  finishing  up  with  Rud- 
beckias,  Scatice,  and  other  plants. 

Some  of  the  more  important  things  flowering 
at  the  present  time  are  the  Italian  Starworts, 
Aster  Amellus,  of  which  a  great  variety  of  forms 
are  now  in  commerce,  and  these  flowering  in 
company  with  Aster  aoris,  A.  laevigatus,  &c., 
make  very  effective    groups    when    in    flower. 


la  this  way,  at  the  proper  time,  such  gaps  may 
be  filled  with  a  su\iable  flowering  subject  for 
another  year  ;  plants  whose  flowers  did  not  asso- 
ciate well  with  those  of  their  neighbours  or  whose 
height  was  incorrectly  estimated  at  planting  time 
may  be  transplanted.  E.  H.  J. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATB     1307. 

THREE  TRUiMPET   DAFFODILS. 

NOWADAYS,  when  not  even  the 
finest  Tulip  in  commerce  sells 
at  £5  per  bulb,  and  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  collection 
of  all  the  best  varieties  for 
quite  a  moderate  expenditure, 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  at  the  height 
of  the  Tulipomania  in  Holland,  about  the 


year  1636,  as  large  a  sum  was  given  for 
"breeders"  of  high  merit  as  the  fleetest 
racehorse  of  the  English  Turf  ever  sold 
for.  Those  who  have  read  Alphonse  Karr's 
"Autour  de  mon  Jardin "  will  recall  the 
amusing  story  related  therein  of  the  twelve 
Tulip  bulbs  which  involved  their  possessor, 
M.  Arnold,  in  so  much  litigation  that  they 
eventually  cost  him  a  fabulous  sum  of  money. 
Times  have  changed  since  Alphonse  Karr 
made  fun  of  the  Tulip  fanciers,  and  although 
there  is,  of  course,  no  parallel  in  horticulture 
for  the  high  prices  given  by  the  Dutch 
florists  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  yet  at  the  present  day  it  would  not 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  expend  a  small 
fortune  on  the  purchase  of  an  up-to-date  col- 
lection of  the  very  finest  Narcissi.  As  an 
instance  of  a  bulb  being  practically  higher  in 
price  than  the  standard  precious  metal,  wehave 
only  to  turn  to  the  magnificent 
White  Ajar  Peter  Barr 
that  is  depicted  in  the 
coloured  plate.  When  first 
placed  upon  the  market,  some 
bulbs  of  this  variety  actu- 
ally sold  for  fifty  guineas  each, 
and  to-day  their  price  is  still 
£30  a  bulb.  Peter  Barr  did, 
undoubtedly,  attract  more  notice 
on  its  introduction  than  any 
other  flower,  because  it  was, 
up  to  then,  the  largest  white 
Trumpet  Daflodil  that  had  made 
its  appearance.  Its  advent  in 
1902,  when  it  gained  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  Narcissus 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  appeared  to  be 
the  signal  for  an  all-round 
advance  in  the  quality  and  size 
of  white  trumpets,  for  in  the 
year  following  five  superb  varie- 
ties, all  of  which  have  received 
certificates,  made  their  appear- 
ance, i.e.,  Francesca,  Loveliness, 
Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  Mrs.  George 
Barr,  and  Henri  Vilmorin.  Each 
year  since  then  additions  have 
been  made  to  this  section,  and 
the  dearth  of  good  white 
Trumpet  DaflTodils,  which  once 
existed,  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  lay  stress  on  the  important 
part  which  that  grand  variety 
Mme.  de  Graafl"  has  played 
in  the  production  of  this  fine 
new  race  of  flowers.  It  will 
sufiice  to  add  that  it  is  one  of  the  parents, 
not  only  of  Peter  Barr,  but  of  its  great  rival. 
Pearl  of  Kent,  raised  by  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon, 
and  considered  by  many  of  the  best  judges  as 
likely  to  eclipse  the  former  variety.  It  is, 
however,  an  invidious  task  to  make  com- 
parisons, unless  one  h^s  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  all  the  numerous  varieties  growing  side 
by  side.  Peter  Barr  is  a  remarkably  vigorous 
plant,  and  it  is  a  great  point  in  favour  of 
most  of  these  newer  varieties  that  they  are 
capital  growers.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons. 

Monarch.  —  Seventeen  years  ago  {vide 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Vol.  XI.,  Part  IL)  Mr.  Engleheart  was 
lamenting  the  want  of  "  a  big  and  sturdy 
midseason  or  late  flower  such  as  Emperor, 
but  with  the  rich  golden  yellow  of  maximus, 
which    is  not  always  happy  in    England." 
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Since  then  King  Alfred  has  appeared,  but  it 
has  in  no  way  supplied  the  deficiency.  The 
remarks  made  in  reference  to  maximus  are 
equally  applicable  to  it.  A  glance  through 
the  various  trade  catalogues  will  quickly 
convince  anyone  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  improvement  in  the  self  yellow  Ajax 
section,  and  it  is  to  the  strengthening  of  this 
section  that  the  hybridist  should  now  address 
himself.  Monarch,  which  is  also  portrayed 
in  the  coloured  plate,  has  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  other  parent  of  both 
Peter  Barr  and  Pearl  of  Kent.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1895,  and  has  proved  a  strong, 
vigorous  grower  and  increases  quickly.  The 
plant  scarcely  attains  the  height  of  Emperor, 
and  the  flower,  though  larger  and  richer  in 
colour,  is  not  as  effective  in  the  garden,  on 
account  of  its  drooping  appearance.  In  this 
respect  it  somewhat  resembles  Grandee, 
because  the  flower  does  not  display  itself  to 
the  best  advantage  on  the  plant.  As  a  pollen 
parent  it  has  already  demonstrated  its  worth, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  two  noble  white  A.jax 
varieties  already  alluded  to,  several  tine 
yellow  trumpets,  notably,  Cleopatra,  have 
been  raised  from  it.  For  this  purpose  it  may, 
therefore,  be  specially  commended,  and  all 
those  who  are  engaged  in  seedling  raising 
should  procure  it  now  that  it  has  fallen  in 
price  from  £15  15s.  to  12).  6d.  per  bulb. 

Weardale  Perfection.  —  Of  this  lovely 
flower,  what  higher  praise  can  be  said  than 
that  it  is  the  finest  of  all  that  set  of  noble 
seedlings  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Backhouse  of  St.  John's,  Walsingham,  and 
in  which  were  included  such  sterling  varie- 
ties as  Emperor  and  Empress  ?  Introduced 
a  year  in  front  of  Monarch,  this  variety  is 
only  slightly  more  expensive,  and  as  a  pollen 
parent  has  proved  equally  as  useful.  The 
many  exquisite  white  Ajax  varieties  raised 
by  that  keen  enthusiast,  Mr.  Ernest  Crosfield, 
all  have  Weardale  Perfection  as  their  pollen 
parent,  and  a  more  lovely  race  of  flowers  has 
not  yet  been  exhibited.  In  comparison  both 
with  Peter  Barr  and  Monarch,  Weardale  Per- 
fection is  a  considerably  taller  grower,  and 
its  flowers,  which  have  been  compared  to 
those  of  a  gigantic  N.  pallidus  praecox,  have 
been  known  to  attain  5  inches  across. 

Planting  Notes. 

The  importance  of  early  planting  has  been 
enlarged  upon  so  frequently  in  The  Garden 
that  it  seems  almost  vain  repetition  again  to 
emphasise  it.  The  author  of  "The  Book  of 
the  Daffodil "  most  wisely  lays  special  stress 
upon  the  need  of  getting  Poeticus  varieties 
into  the  ground  by  the  end  of  August.  He 
omits  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  almost  quite 
as  important  to  plant  all  varieties,  such  as 
Cresset,  Incognita,  AstrarJente,  R'ood  Orange, 
and  many  others,  which  are  the  result  of 
Princess  Mary  x  a  Poeticus  variety.  In  our 
experience  Princess  Mary  is  one  of  tho.^e 
Narcissi  which  require  early  lifting  and  early 
planting  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
practically  no  period  of  bulb  rest,  and  many 
of  the  hybrids  raised  between  it  and  the 
Poeticus  varieties  are  also  prone  to  resent 
being  kept  too  long  out  of  the  soil.  Aspect 
is  a  consideration  which  should  have  most 
careful  study  at  planting  time.  While 
Dafi'odils  enjoy  a  good  open  sunny  position, 
there  are  many  which  will  thrive  better  in 
moderate  shade  on  ground  sloping  to  the 
north.  The  little  N.  pallidus  precox  is  only 
one  of  such,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  flowers  of  Mme.  de  GraafiF  increase  in 


size  and  last  much  longer  in  such  a  position. 
Very  fine  bone-meal  is  the  safest  manure,  and 
rnay  be  given  in  conjunction  with  kainit  on 
light  land  in  October  and  November.  Old 
chopped  turf  from  a  good  loamy  pasture  is 
invaluable  for  placing  beneath  the  white 
trumpet  varieties,  and  the  finest  flowers  of 
Mme.  de  Graaff  we  have  ever  seen  were 
grown  by  this  means. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  the  great 
importance  of 
lime  in  growing 
Daffodils.  It 
should  be  supplied 
either  in  the  form 
of  basic  slag  as  an 
autumn  dressing 
for  the  beds  or 
lime  road  scrap- 
ings, or  fresh  lime 
should  be  dug  into 
the  beds  some 
time  previous  to 
planting. 

A.  R.  G. 


mentioned  is  a  rich  rose-pink,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
best.  Climbing  Captain  Christy  produces  fine 
willowy  growths  if  left  to  grow  in  its  own  way, 
and,  knowing  this,  one  might  plant  it  with  every 
sncoesa  as  a  free  bush,  the  arcbiog  growths  would 
then  be  studded  with  handsome  blossoms. 

This  variety  will  also  make  an  excellent 
standard,  and  the  taller  the  stem  the  more 
effective  are  the  fine  spreading  heads.  A  Rose 
appeared  two  years  ago  named  Mme.  Edm^a 
Cocteau,   which  reputedly  resembled   Climbing 


THE  ROSE 
GARDEN. 


CLIMBING 
CAPI.  CHRISTY. 

WITH  most  of 
Ihe  climb- 
ing sports 
thttbaveorigioated 
from  our  maoy  es- 
tablished favourites 
the  character  of 
the  bloom  has  not 
altered,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Rose 
illustrated  there  is 
Qot  only  a  more 
graceful  blossom, 
but  the  colour  is 
somewhat  different 
to  the  Captain 
Christy  we  know 
so  well. 

I  coDsider  Climb- 
iog  Capcaln  Christy 
to  be  one  of  our 
most  useful  fast 
growing  Roses,  and 
seeing  it  as  depicted 
in  the  photograph 
one  can  obtain  some 
idea  of  its  useful- 
ness in  olotbing  the 
upright  supports  of 
a  pergola,  a  position 
It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for.  There 
IS  in  the  colour  of 
this  variety  some 
nf  that  lovely 
tiiiluiou  pink  shade 
that  giv«R  special 
value  to  Mme.  Abel 
Cbatenay,  although 
in  general  appear- 
ance theflowermore 

closely  resembles  the  variety  from  which  it  Captain  Christy.  The  resemblance  seemed  so  com- 
sported.  In  the  summer  Rose  season  there  is  no  j  plete  that  an  expert  could  not  tell  the  difference 
more  beautiful  pink  olimbing  Rose,  and  it  is  as  I  between  the  two  varieties.  All  who  contemplate 
free  flowering  then  as  it  is  good.  As  an  autumn  |  planting  Roses  upon  pergolas  should  select  several 
Rose  it  does  not  score  at  all,  there  being  only  sortsof  the  character  of  Climbing  Captain  Christy, 
now  and  then  a  blossom  produced.  But  I  imagine  !  using  the  rapid  growing  ramblers  to  cover  the  top. 
we  do  not  desiie  all  our  Roses  to  be  perpetual,  i  If  autumn  bloomers  are  selected  for  the  uprights 
If  good  autumnal  pink  flowering  pillar  Roses  are  these  pergolas  would  be  interesting  right  to  the 
desired,  few  can  surpass  Lady  Waterlow,  Pink  end  of  the  season,  and  on  no  account  should 
Rover,  and  Climbing  Belle  Siebrecht.     The  last-    Longworth  Rambler  be  omitted.  P. 


BOSH  OUMBINO  CAPTAIN   CHEISIY   ON  PERGOLA. 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


BROWN  SCALE  ON  PEACH 
TREES.— Not  only  does  this  pest 
infest  the  wood  of  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees,  but  that  of  Apricot, 
Plum,  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  also 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  bo  that 
it  may  be  termed  a  general  pest  to  the  gardener. 
We  will,  however,  only  deal  with  it  here  as  it 
affects  the  Peach  tree.  During  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  the  summer  the  brown  scale 
increases  rapidly,  and  at  this  time  young  shoots 
are  being  made,  too,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  the  insects  to  destroy  them,  and 
many  insecticides  which  are  strong  enough  to 
destroy  the  scale  would  injure  the  tender  leaves 
on  the  trees.  But  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  the  leaves  are  off  and  the  wood  is  more 
matured,   so  that   insecticides   may  be   applied 


BROWN  SCALE   ON    PEACH   TREE   BARK. 

with  success.  Do  not  put  on  such  mixtures  as 
cow  manure  mixed  with  clay  and  other  old- 
fashioned  remedies.  Even  when  a  strong  insecti- 
cide is  incorporated  with  such  filthy  mixtures  it 
is  not  advisable  to  apply  them.  I  have  seen  trees 
so  treated.  There  were  no  signs  of  insect  life 
during  winter,  but  directly  the  warmer  weather 
came,  and,  moreover,  heat  was  applied,  the  scale 
came  out,  cast  off  their  winter  covering  of  clay 
and  cow  manure,  and  began  to  increase  in 
number.  Very  fine  Peaches  were  ruined,  because 
the  excrescence  from  the  insects  and  the  clay  and 
manure  adhered  to  the  rough  skins,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  clean  the  fruits  and  make  them 
presentable. 

The  Best  Plan  is  first  to  wash  all  the  wood  of 
the  tree  with  very  warm  water,  being  careful  not 
to  injure  the  buds.  The  young  wood  bearing 
the  buds  should  be  washed  with  tepid  water 
only.  Any  reliable  scale  insecticide  may  then 
be  applied  according  to  the  directions  given,  or  a 
suitable  wash  is  the  following  :  Half  a  pound  of 
soft  soup,  the  same  quantity  of  sulphur,  boiled 
gently  for  half-an-hour  in  three  gallons  of  rain 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

water,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  Use  a  brush 
with  strong  bristles  for  applying  the  mixture 
to  the  older  parts  of  the  tree,  and  well  work 
the  liquid  into  the  cracks  in  the  bark.  It 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  stems  and  branches  of 
the  trees  too  clean.  In  the  sketch,  A  shows  a 
scale  of  the  largest  size,  and  B  one  of  the 
smallest ;  C  is  the  stem  or  branch  on  which  the 
scales  are  seen  at  D  D  D  D.  Cleanse  before  the 
trees  are  fastened  in  position  again  for  next 
year's  crop. — Avon. 

Vallola  purpurea. — This  greenhouse  plant  has 
showy  red  flowers  in  autumn.  After  flowering  it 
continues  to  grow,  and  in  summer  partially  rests, 
but  at  no  time  does  it  go  quite  dormant.  If  the 
roots  are  in  good  condition  it  will  not  need 
repotting  every  year,  but  when  that  is  necessary 
let  it  be  done  immediately  the  flowers  are  over. 
Loam  and  sand  form  the  best  soil. 

Top-dressing    Vine    Borders. — Much    may    be 
done  towards  keeping  Vines  in  a  healthy  state  by 
the  aid  of  annual  top-dressings.     These  may  be 
applied  now  or  prior  to  their  being  started  next 
season.     All   things    considered,  the  preference 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  present  time  for  top- 
dressing  early  and  second  early  borders,  the  late 
Vines   having  their  borders  attended    to    next 
winter  or  spring.     If  it  is  not  possible 
or  thought  desirable  to    renovate   the 
borders  from  the  front  this  season,  they 
might  well   be  prepared  for  the  ordeal 
by    top-dressing   them   now.      In   each 
and  every   case   some   of    the    manure 
and  old  soil   on   the  surface  may  well 
be    cleared    off,    so   as   to   bare   a  good 
many  roots,  and  the  latter  coming  into 
close  contact  with  new  and  sweet  material  will 
soon  fill  this  with  fibres.    These  top-dressings  may 
be  made  rather  richer  than  is  advisable  in  the 
case  of  renovating  from    the   front,   bone-meal 
being  substituted  for  the  half-inch   bones,   and 
well-decayed  manure  may  also  be  safely  added. 
Special   mixtures  of  manures  can  also  be  used 
with  advantage.       Siturating    rains    are     very 
injurious  to  new  borders  and  heavy  top-dressings, 
and  during  the  winter  ought  to  be  warded  off  as 
much   as    possible,    sheets    of    corrugated    iron 
answering  well  for  the  purpose. — Practical. 

Tomatoes  Out  of  Doors. — Although  the  fruits 
are  ripening  up  fairly  well,  the  maj  ority  are  still 
very  backward.  For  ripening  up  the  crop  there 
is  nothing  better  than  spare  sash  lights  reared  up 

'  in  front  of  the  plants.  From  now  onwards  there 
will  be  nothing  gained  by  allowing  too  much 
leafage,  as  it  is  very  essential  that  the  fruits  be 
freely  exposed  to  the  sun.     The  leaves  certainly 

'  must  not  be  wholly  removed,  but  the  larger  ones 
may  be  cut  in  half,  or  rather  shortened  back,  this 
letting  in  light  and  not  doing  the  least  harm  to 
the  plants.     If  any  leaders  are  growing  ahead 

I  unchecked,  these  must  now  be  shortened  back. 
Growing  up  under  south  walls,  the  positions  are 
apt  to  get  very  dry,  and  as  at  this  season  water- 
ing is  apt  to  be  neglected,  the  stations  should  be 

'  examined  and  liquid  manure  applied  for  at  least 
another  fortnight,  especially  if  the  weather  should 
prove  dry  and  bright  during  the  following 
weeks. 

I 

j  Japanese  Anemones.  —  These  really  valuable 
perennials  are  nowin  their  fullest  beauty,  and  seem 
to  give  a  great  amount  of  satisfaction.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  pure,  spotless, 
waxy-white  of  that  known  as  alba  is  quite  unique 
among  perennials.  It  should  be  grown  in  large 
permanent  masses  to  provide  an  annual  display  of 


its  flowers.  Then  there  are  pink  and  red  kinds, 
both  showy  and  good  in  their  way,  and  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  white  variety.  These 
Anemones  are  impatient  of  much  disturbance  at 
the  root,  and  to  reach  their  full  height  of  3  feet 
or  34  feet  they  should  be  left  alone  for  several 
years. 

The  Whiii-  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus. — White 
flowers  are  always  in  demand.  Even  in  the 
winter  everyone  who  has  a  cold  greenhouse  or 
pit  may  have  some  beautiful  white  flowers  by 
growing  the  white  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus. 
This  may  be  had  in  bloom  by  Christmas  if  potted 
early  in  September  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  plunge  the  pots  or  cover 
with  ashes  or  Cocoanut  fibre.  Keep  them  fairly 
moist.  The  best  method  is  to  place  six  or  eight 
bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot,  or  twelve  in  a  6-inoh  pot, 
using  loam  that  is  open,  with  sand  and  leaf-mould 
added  to  it,  just  covering  the  bulbs.  If  well- 
ripened  bulbs  are  potted,  they  will  give  from  two 
to  five  blooms  each.  By  placing  them  in  a  green- 
house on  a  shelf  early  in  November  they  may  be 
bad  in  bloom  about  Christmas. 

Raspberries. — The  young  canes  of  these  have 
attained  an  unusual  height,  some  of  the  stronger 
growers  being  fully  10  feet  high.  These  must  not 
be  shortened  now,  but  seeing  how  they  are  smother- 
ing each  other,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  cutting 
away  the  exhausted  old  canes,  the  young  ones  also 
being  freely  thinned  out  now,  in  preference  to  de- 
ferring this  work  till  the  winter  or  next  spring. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  reserved  canes 
being  secured  to  the  trellises,  or  if  they  are  grown 
in  clumps,  lightly  fastening  the  canes  to  tall  stakes. 
Thus  favoured,  all  will  ripen  properly,  break  more 
strongly,  and  be  more  fruitful  next  season  in  con- 
sequence. The  autumn  fruiters  are  also  growing 
very  strongly,  requiring  to  be  very  freely  thinned 
out,  or  otherwise  the  quality  of  the  fruit  will  be 
very  poor. 

Winter  Radishes. — Where  winter  Radishes  are 
appreciated,  the  seeds  must  now  be  sown.  As 
the  quality  of  the  roots  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  condition  of  the  ground  they  are  grown  in,  a 
site  should  be  chosen  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  in  a  fertile  condition.  For  winter  work  the 
Black  Spanish  and  the  China  Rose  are  two  good 
sorts.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  drills 
S  inches  apart,  and  the  seedlings,  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  must  be  thinned  out  so  that  each  root 
has  ample  room  for  development.  The  roots  are 
not  used  from  the  ground,  but  are  taken  up  in 
November  and  stored  in  clean  sand,  which  keeps 
them  plump  and  fresh. 


OECHIDS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 
Ventilation  may  be  effected  by  hinged  sashes  at 
intervals  along  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  shading 
by  roller  or  lath  blinds  is  essential.  Three  pipes, 
4  inches  in  diameter,  on  either  side  of  the  house 
will  give  plenty  of  heat,  as  it  is  better  to  have  the 
pipes  warm  than  very  hot,  the  excessive  heat  in 
this  last-named  case  being  very  injurious.  Where 
there  is  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  it  may,  with  a 
little  alteration,  be  made  suitable  for  the  more 
easily  grown  Orchids.  The  side  lights  need  not 
be  opened,  the  stages  may  with  little  trouble  be 
altered  as  before  advised,  and  for  intermediate- 
house  Orchids,  which  may  be  recommended  with 
complete  confidence  to  the  beginner,  three  pipes 
on  either  side  will  be  necessary. 

Temperature. — Though  some  cool    and    some 
hothouse  kinds  of  Orchids  are  easily  grown,  the 
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two  cannot  be  associated  successfully  in  the  same 
structure  ;  and  where  the  beginner  starts  with  a 
single  house,  those  needing  an  intermediate 
temperature  give,  we  think,  the  greatest  variety. 
In  this,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Cattleya 
house,  a  minimum  winter  temperature  of  50° 
should  be  maintained,  rising  with  sun-heat  to 
10°  or  15°  more.  As  the  sun-heat  advances,  the 
normal  rise  in  temperature  will,  of  course,  take 
place. 

Soil  and  Treaimenl. — As  Orchids,  which  are 
naturally  epiphytes  —  that  is,  live  above  the 
ground — obtain  the  greater  part  of  their  nourish- 
ment in  the  shape  of  moisture,  it  is  evident  that 
the  compost  used  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  mechanical  support  rather  than  as  a  stimu- 
lating medium.  Such  being  the  case,  the  chief 
consideration  is  a  substance  into  which  the  roots 
can  enter  freely,  and,  at  the  same  time,  contains 
in  suspension  the  needful  amount  of  moisture. 
Close  masses  of  soil  must,  above  all,  be  avoided, 
as  the  large,  fleshy  roots  speedily  decay  when 
they  enter  such  a  compost.  Of  course,  some  are 
less  particular  in  this  respect  than  others,  but 
these  general  remarks  apply  more  or  less  to  all. 
For  the  majority  of  Epiphytal  Orchids  the  pots 
should  be  filled  half-way  with  broken  crocks  and 
charcoal,  and  the  actual  potting  medium  should 
consist  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  ; 
two  parts  of  the  first  to  one  of  the  moss  is  a  good 
general  mixture.  Before  it  is  used  the  moss 
should  be  thoroughly  picked  over,  as  many  weeds 
naturally  grow  with  it,  and,  once  they  take  hold 
in  the  Orchid  pots,  are  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Potting. — In  potting  Orchids,  any  roots  that 
have  a  tendency  to  decay  must  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  the  diseased  parts  cut  away.  The 
actual  operation  is  as  follows  :  Take  a  clean  pot, 
half  fill  ic  with  broken  crocks  and  charcoal  mixed, 
then  over  this  place  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss 
(this  will  prevent  earthy  particles  washing  down 
among  the  roots),  then  put  in  a  little  prepared 
mixture,  and  after  that  the  plant,  working  the 
lumps  of  peat  and  moss  well  among  the  roots 
until  all  is  finished.  When  this  has  been  done, 
the  soil  at  the  edge  should  be  just  below  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  with  a  very  slight  rise  to  the  plant  in 
the  centre.  Then  dibble  a  few  points  of  fresh 
sphagnum  moss  over  the  surface,  as  these  will 
grow  and  take  off  an  otherwise  bare  appearance. 
Two  things  to  avoid  particularly  are  over-potting 
and  burying  the  plant  too  deeply  in  the  soil, 
as  the  last  is  ultimately  fatal.  Cattleyas  and 
Orchids  with  creeping  stems  should  be  potted 
at  such  a  depth  that  the  stem  is  just  level  with 
the  soil. 

After  Potting,  the  quantity  of  water  needed 
will  depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  kind  and  its  condition, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-water,  though 
atmospheric  moisture  and,  if  the  season  be  spring 
or  summer,  light  syringings  will  be  very  helpful. 
Newly-potted  plants,  too,  need  more  shading  than 
those  established  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  Orchids 
should  be  shaded  whenever  the  sun  is  bright.  As 
atmospheric  moisture  is  so  beneficial,  various 
means  may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
certain  humidity.  Thus,  apart  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stage,  as  mentioned  above,  all  the 
floor  surface  may  be  damped  when  shutting  up 
in  the  afternoon.  No  particular  season  can  be 
assigned  for  potting  all  the  different  Orchids,  but 
April  and  May  are  suitable  to  many.  Those  that 
bloom  in  summer  should  not  be  potted  before  the 
flowers  are  over.  Rain  water  is  essential  for 
watering  Orchids.  Belgian  leaf-mould  is  largely 
used  by  many  growers  for  potting  Orchids,  often 
with  very  good  results  ;  but  with  this  compost  it 
is  necessary  to  be  far  more  careful  in  watering, 
on  which  account  it  is  not  suitable  in  the  case  of 
beginners,  unless  the  Orchids  belong  to  theCypri- 
pedium  or  Lady's  Slipper  family,  which  enjoy  a 
mixture  of  this  leaf-mould  with  the  ordinary 
compost  alluded  to  above. 


Insect  Pests — Many  Orchids  are  somewhat 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  thrips,  which  can  be 
readily  destroyed  by  vapouring  with  the  XL  All 
Vaporiser.  Woodlice,  by  eating  the  points  of 
the  aerial  roots,  often  do  much  damage,  but 
they  are  readily  trapped  by  cutting  some  Potatoes 
in  half,  partially  hollowing  them  out,  and  laying 
them  on  the  stages  hollow  side  downwards. 
Into  these  the  woodlice  will  collect,  and  if  looked 
over  every  morning  and  destroyed  they  will  soon 
disappear.  Cockroaches,  too,  often  inflict  similar 
damage  to  the  roots,  and  in  addition  they  are 
particularly  fond  of  eating  the  flowers  of 
Cattleyas,  but  they  can  easily  be  got  rid  of  by 
means  of  phosphorus  paste  in  one  of  its  many 
forms.  Slugs  are  occasionally  troublesome,  and 
must  be  sought  for  at  night  by  the  light  of  a 
candle.  If  scale  attack  Cattleyas,  which  they 
sometimes  do,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dislodge 
them  by  syringing  with  soft  soap  and  water. 

Imported  Orchids. — Much  of  the  success  or 
otherwise  attending  these  depends  upon  their 
treatment  on  arrival.  Imported  decaying  parts 
cut  away,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  insects 
that  may  prove  troublesome  later  on.  Then  lay 
them  on  a  stage  in  the  house,  and  give  an 
occasional  bedewing  with  the  syringe  until  they 
plump  up  a  bit,  after  which  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  potting  them  according  to  the  directions 
given  earlier  in  these  notes. 


THE    CLEMATIS    AND    THE 
BEST   VARIETIES. 

THE  Clematis  is  the  flowering  climber 
of  the  moment,  as  every  cottage  front 
or  wayside  porch  will  bear  witness. 
It  is  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  uses 
in  the  garden,  the  woodland,  and  in 
other  places,  but  shows  to  the  least 
poEsible  advantage  as  a  bedding  plant,  so-called. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  is  essential  to  success  that 
this  fine  climbing  plant  should  ever  be  in  the 
ascendant^far  from  it — and  we  remember  some 
superb  effects  of  the  flowery  masses  when  seen 
carelessly  tumbling  over  bold  projecting  rocks,  in 
those  instances  where  a  rocky  prominence  and 
rock-pool  are  in  combination.  In  such  cases  the 
planting  is  done  from  the  ground  above,  and 
frequently  a  sloping  bank  approach  to  the  rock 
provides  the  greater  requisite  depth  for  drooping 
or  trailing.  Another  good  use  for  these  plants, 
and  one  for  which  the  lanuginosa  section  appears 
well  adapted,  is  that  of  employing  them  in  the 
conservatory,  where  the  chief  stems  are  lightly 
secured  to  wires  to  permit  of  the  profusion  of 
blossoms  being  seen  to  advantage.  Thus  grown 
and  liberally  treated,  these  plants  are  sure  to 
attract  attention  when  in  flower. 

The  Reason  why  Clematises  Fail. 
A  not  infrequent  cause  of  failure,  wholly  or  in 
part,  is  when  the  planting  is  done  in  the  dry  and 
often  poor,  frequently  much  over-drained  soil 
adjacent  to  the  dwelling-house  wall.  In  these 
and  similar  instances  special  provision  should  be 
made  by  a  deeply  prepared  bed  of  rich  soil,  and, 
secondly,  by  so  arranging  the  bed  that  a  good 
watering  now  and  again  is  made  possible.  One 
important  fact  that  cannot  be  too  widely  known 
or  too  frequently  repeated  is  that  the  Clematis  is 
a  gross  feeding  subject,  delighting  in  rich,  deep 
soils.  Hence  special  provision  should  be  made 
in  the  original  planting,  so  that  the  plant  may 
obtain  a  good  start  at  once.  In  speaking  of 
planting,  one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Rose  and  the  Clematis  are  frequently  planted  so 
as  to  intermingle  their  flowers  on  pergola,  iron 
arch,  &c.  Whether  the  practice  is  much  in  vogue 
I  am  not  sure,  but  in  any  case  continued  success 
is  very  doubtful  in  the  circumstances.  The  best 
time  for 

Planting  Out  YonNG  Plants 
into    permanent  positions  is  early  spring    and 
summer,  taking  the  precaution  to  bury  the  stem 


somewhal  below  the  uuiua  of  Block  and  scion. 
This  is  important,  as  the  plant  will  presently  root 
quite  freely  from  this  point.  Loamy  and  cal- 
careous soils  are  the  best.  A  strong  calcareous 
loam  is  most  likely  to  do  full  justice  to  these 
plants,  while  very  light  and  sandy  soils  are  often 
responsible  for  failures.  The  latter  should  there- 
fore be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  heavy 
loam,  and  the  retentive  soils  rendered  more  open 
by  the  free  addition  of  road  grit. 

Selections  of  Vakieties. 

The  following  sorts  are  among  the  most  thowy 
and  desirable  in  their  several  sections,  and  as 
such  should  be  accorded  the  attention  they  justly 
merit. 

Florida  Type  —The  varieties  of  this  group 
usually  begin  flowering  in  May,  and  contiLue  for 
some  time  in  considerable  profusion.  As  they 
flower  upon  the  old  wood  no  winter  pruning  is 
needful ;  and,  indeed,  thinning  of  the  shoots  is 
better.  Where  pruning  is  deemed  expedient  it 
should  be  carried  out  when  the  flowering  is  com- 
pleted. The  best  varieties  in  this  set  have  double 
flowers.  Belle  of  Woking,  silver  grey  ;  Countess 
of  Lovelace,  lilac  or  pale  blue,  the  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  rosette-like  outline ;  John  Gould  Veitch, 
lavender-blue,  excellent ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
the  finest  double  white,  sweet  scented  ;  Fortunei, 
fine  white  scented  ;  and  Enchantress,  double 
white. 

Patens  Type. — The  members  of  this  group 
bloom  upon  ihe  old  wood,  and  the  remarks  as  to 
pruning  are  the  same  as  in  the  first  named. 
Some  of  the  finest  are :  Albert  Victor,  deep 
lavender ;  Lord  Londesborough,  deep  mauve, 
very  fine ;  Lady  Londesborough,  silvery  grey, 
wilh  pale  bars ;  Miss  Biteman,  splendid  pure 
white,  very  large  ;  Mrs.  Quilter,  fine  white  ;  The 
Queen,  pale  lavender  ;  Nellie  Moser,  white, 
tinted  pink,  with  carmine  bar  ;  Marcel  Moser, 
mauve-violet,  very  distinct ;  Standishi,  mauve- 
purple  ;  and  Stella,  light  violet. 

Lanuginosa  Type. — This  and  the  foregoing 
group  contain  the  gema  of  the  race,  and  the 
handsome  blooms  are  a  great  attraction.  The 
main  flowering  period  is  July  and  August,  and 
some  varieties  bloom  long  after  the  last-named 
month.  Alba  magna,  large,  pure  white  ;  Ander- 
son Henryi.  fine  white,  free  and  continuous 
bloomer  ;  Beauty  of  Worcester,  rich  violet, 
superb  colour ;  Fairy  Queen,  pale  flesh,  with 
pink  bars  ;  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  French  white, 
with  mauve  bars ;  Beine  Blanche,  mauve ;  Sen- 
sation, deep  mauve  ;  and  La  France,  deep  violet- 
purple,  with  dark  anthers. 

Jackmani  Type. — This  section  contains  some  of 
the  hardiest  and  most  free  flowering  of  the 
family  ;  the  flowering  period  July  to  September. 
All  the  varieties  may  be  severely  pruned  each 
year  during  autumn  or  winter,  but  not  after  the 
middle  of  February.  The  best  varieties  are  : 
Alexander,  reddish  violet ;  Gipsy  Queen,  bright 
velvety  purple ;  Guiding  Star,  purple  and 
crimson ;  Jackmani,  violet-purple ;  J.  alba, 
white,  very  free  ;  J.  superba,  dark  violet-purple, 
very  fine ;  J.  rubra,  a  fine  wine-red  variety  ; 
and  Star  of  India,  reddish  plum,  snow  white, 
white. 

Viticella  Type  — The  flowers  are  small,  starry, 
and  produced  in  profusion  from  July  to  September. 
The  varieties  are  best  suited  for  covering  large 
spaces,  as  porch,  pergola,  house  front,  &c. 
The  entire  race  is  very  hardy.  The  following 
are  the  best  sorts :  Alba,  white  ;  rubra  grandi- 
flora,  claret  crimson  ;  Lady  Bovill,  pale  blue  ; 
and  Mme.  Grange,  crimson  and  violet. 

Coccinea  Type. — -A  highly  interesting  group 
from  the  hybridiser's  standpoint,  the  varieties 
possessing  much  beauty  and  grace,  yet  generally 
less  satisfactory  in  the  garden.  In  warm 
situations  these  thrive  best.  The  more  notable 
are :  Countess  of  Onslow,  bright  violet-purple ; 
Duchess  of  Albany,  a  charming  pink  shade ; 
Duchess  of  York,  delicate  pink ;  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  bright  crimson,  with  long  nearly  bell- 
shaped  flowers.  E.  H    Jenkins, 
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PLANTING  DAFFODILS.— I  advocated 
the  replanting  of  these  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  lifted  io  July 
without  any  drying  of  the  bulbs,  and 
I  would  emphasise  that  these  early- 
planted  bulbs  invariably  give  the 
fioest  flowers ;  pressure  of  work  at  that  season, 
however,  often  prevents  the  general  planting, 
and  the  bulbs  have  been  dried  and  stored  till 
now.  Gat  them  all  planted  in  September  if 
possible.  I  have  planted  in  November  and  had 
good  late  blooms,  but  the  earliest-planted  bulbs 
always  give  the  best  flowers.  Avoid  planting 
when  the  ground  is  wet  and  sticky.  Choose  a 
time  when  the  soil  is  fairly  dry  and  friable.  Oa 
light  sandy  soils  it  is  advisable  to  plant  a  little 
deeper  than  on  heavier  soils.  In  the  sandy  loam 
here  I  give  the  larger  bulbs  a  covering  of  about 
S  inches  ;  for  the  smaller  kinds  ^  inches  is 
sufficient. 

Irises  — The  lovely  varieties  of  the  Eoglish 
and  Spanish  sections  of  this  large  genus  are 
strikingly  beautiful.  The  culture  being  simple 
and  the  bulbs  cheap,  they  should  be  represented 
in  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  gardens. 
For  filling  flower-beds  and  massing  in  borders 
these  elegant  Irises  are  of  the  greatest  value. 
By  having  a  collection  of  both  sections  nucces- 
hioniskeptup  for  about  a  month,  the  English 
flowering  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Spanish. 
These  Irises  shou'd  be  planted  now.  September 
is  quite  the  bsst  time.  They  may  be  planted 
thickly  in  masses ;  6  inches  apart  is  not  too 
close,  as  they  are  best  lifted  and  dried  each  year 
as  the  foliage  withers. 

Good  Spanish  Irises. — A  few  good  varieties 
of  these  are  :  Thunderbolt  (this  is  also  known  as 
Gjld  Cup,  and  is  a  very  strong  grower,  good  for 
massing).  Avalanche,  California,  Soowball,  Can- 
tab, Princess  Ida.  La  Pucelle,  Her  Majasly,  Blue 
Beauty,  Golden  King,  and  Purple  Crown.  I  can 
recommend  all  these  as  being  good. 

Good  English  Irises. — Mont  Blanc,  Triumph, 
White  Qaeen,  Mrs.  Barclay,  Lord  Palmerston, 
L'lnnocence,  Adonis,  King  of  the  Blues,  and 
Celestial  Blue.  These  are  all  strong-growing 
varieties. 

The  weather  during  the  last  week  of  August 
and  early  September  was  extremely  dry  and  hot, 
many  flowering  shrubs  having  to  be  constantly 
supplied  with  water.  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 
suffer  much  at  this  season  if  allowed  to  get  dry. 
Oae  of  the  best  flowering  shrubs,  and  one  that 
appears  to  enjoy  the  hot  weather,  is 

Clerodbndron  trichotomum.  —  I  would 
strongly  recommend  this  lovely  plant  to  all  those 
having  a  warm  spot  sheltered  from  east  winds. 
I  consider  this  plant  is  quite  as  pretty  as  C. 
Bilfouri,  which  requires  stove  culture.  The 
shrub  here  was  planted  nine  years  ago  in  a  corner 
of  a  warm  shrubbery.  It  is  now  12  feet  high  and 
16  feet  through,  covered  with  flowers  so  sweetly 
scented  in  the  morning  and  evening  that  the  air 
is  filled  with  fragrance.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwiek  Gardens,  Norwich. 

ORCHIDS. 
Habhnarias. — Several  species  of  this  terrestial 
Orchid  are  now  in  bloom  in  the  warm  house. 
The  beautiful  pale  pink  flowers  of  H.  carnea,  the 
bright  scarlet  H.  militaris,  and  the  large  white- 
fringed  flowers  of  H.  SusanDS  are  always  admired 
by  everyone  who  sees  them.  Habenarias  should 
always  be  potted  in  compost  of  a  very  porous 
nature,  as  during  the  growing  season,  and  at  the 
present  time,  they  require  a  free  supply  of  water 
at  the  root,  and  they  enjoy  a  position  where  they 
can  obtain  plenty  of  light  without  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  As  they  pass  out  of  flower  the  foliage 
will   begin   to   decay,  and  the  supply  of   water 


should  be  somewhat  lessened.  During  the  winter 
months  these  plants  take  a  long  rest.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  moist  corner  in  the  warm 
house  during  this  period,  and  the  compost  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  very  dry  for  any  length 
of  time  or  the  tubers  will  decay.  The  compost 
should  be  kept  just  moist. 

Pleiones  have  now  c^mpleted  their  growth, 
and  much  less  water  will  be  needed  as  the  leaves 
decay.  They  may  now  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
where  they  will  obtain  more  air  and  light,  but 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry.  The 
deciduous  Cttasetums  and  Cycnoches  should  be 
placed  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  warm  house, 
and  watered  freely  whenever  they  show  signs  of 
dryness  until  the  foliage  begins  to  turn  colour, 
when  the  supply  should  be  graduiUy  diminished 
until  the  plants  are  quite  at  rest  Cynorchis 
purpurescens  is  a  very  beautiful  terrestiiil  Orchid 
now  coming  into  flower.  It  is  a  native  of 
Madagascar,  and  bears  long  spikes  of  purple 
flowers.  It  is  a  very  easy  plant  to  grow,  and, 
like  the  Hubenanas,  it  it  di-ciduous  during  its 
resting  season.  Ic  grows  freely  in  a  mixture  of 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sphagnum  moss,  with 
plsntv  of  broken  crock  and  coarse  silver  saud 
added.  Ic  rfquires  abundance  of  water  during 
the  growing  eeison,  hut  when  at  rest  the  samn 
treatment  as  advised  for  Hibenarias  suits  it  well, 
excepting  that  this  species  may  be  rested  in  a 
cooler  house. 

Dbndroiuom  Phal.i:vo('Sis  avd  D.  formosum 
are  now  compleling  ih>*ir  growths,  and  many 
plants  of  the  tormer  species  are  sending  up  their 
flower-spikes.  Both  the  above-named  species 
enjoy  a  very  hot  and  humid  tempt-ra'ure,  and 
during  the  prpseut  month  shading  will  only  he 
needed  for  about  two  or  three  hourit  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  They  will  require 
liberal  watering  at  the  roots  until  afcer  the 
flowering  season  has  passed.  The  deciduous 
Dandrobiums  should  also  be  given  more  suu 
duriig  this  month  to  ensure  a  thorough  ripening 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 

Cypkipediums.  —  During  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  watering  must  be  attended  to 
with  great  care,  as  any  excess  at  the  root  will 
soon  destroy  the  plant.  Not  only  is  this  applic- 
able to  Cypripedinms,  but  to  almost  all  Orchids. 
Every  morning  the  plants  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  unless  the  compost  is  approaching 
the  state  of  dryness  the  plant  should  not  be 
watered  until  the  following  day.  The  grower 
should  also  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  thrips 
and  other  insect  pests,  and  as  soon  as  any  are 
visible  the  plants  should  be  cleansed  immediately. 

W.   H.  Pagb. 
Chardwar  Oardens,  BourUm-onthe-  Wetter,  Olos. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Top-dressing. — The  restoration  of  aged  fruit 
trees,  showing  temporary  signs  of  exhaustion, 
can  best  be  done  by  affording  the  roots  a  top- 
dressing  of  new  compost  enriched  with  some 
good  fertiliser.  If  this  be  applied  to  the  land 
every  second  or  third  year  the  roots  will  be 
kept  near  the  surface,  and  therefore  out  of  un- 
suitable subsoil.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Apricots,  and  Cherries  all  need  this  attention. 
As  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible  must  first  be 
removed  from  the  surface,  even  if  this  neces- 
sitates some  of  the  larger  roots  being  laid  bare, 
when  carrying  out  the  top-dressing  for  the  first 
time.  If  any  old  thong-like  roots  are  seen  cut 
notches  in  them  about  6  inches  apart  on  either 
side ;  from  these  incisions  fibrous  roots  will  be 
emitted.  The  soil  of  borders  at  the  foot  of  walls 
will  most  likely  be  found  to  be  very  dry,  and 
in  such  cases  a  good  soaking  of  water  should  be 
afforded  before  the  fresh  soil  is  put  on.  For  the 
compost  use  fibrous  loam  not  chopped  too  finely, 
and  add  to  this  some  old  mortar  rubble,  wood 
ashes,  and  a  little  charred  soil  may  also  be  included 
along  with  the  fertiliser ;  the  ineredients  must 
be  thoroughly  mixed.  Before  applying  the  top- 
dressing  a  liille  bone-meal  may  be  spiiokled  over 


the  surface  near  the  roots  and  lightly  pricked  in  ; 
the  top-dressing  should  be  used  only  when  in 
proper  working  order,  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
wet,  thoroughly  and  evenly  treading  it  in.  All 
trees  so  top-drtssed  should  be  given  a  mulching 
afterwards. 

Filberts  — A  careful  watch  must  be  kept  on 
ihe  bushes  till  the  crop  is  gathered.  Thesquirrels, 
which  would  very  soon  clear  the  bushes  of  Nuts, 
must  be  shot  as  the  only  means  of  reducing  their 
numbers,  mornirg  and  evening  being  the  best 
time  to  catch  them.  The  Nuts  need  not  be 
gathered  until  they  show  signs  of  falling.  Choose 
a  dry  day,  and  spread  the  Nuts  out  of  doors  for 
a  few  hours  each  day  for  a  week  when  the 
weather  is  fine  to  dry  them  before  they  are 
packed  away  in  jirs  or  clean  flower-poie  and 
stored  in  a  cool  dry  cellar.  Suckers  from  the 
bases  of  the  bushes  should  be  thinned  or  entirely 
removed  if  not  required  for  forming  new  planta- 
tions, and  where  the  ground  between  the  bushes 
is  under  cultivation  the  Dutch  hoe  should  be  kept 
frtquenlly  in  use.  If  the  bushes  are  on  turf,  and 
the  grass  is  grown  of  a  good  length,  it  may  be 
mown,  atid  when  rotted  in  heaps  it  can  b«  used 
as  a  manurial  top-dressing  for  the  trees.  L  quid 
manure  from  the  cow  sheds  should  be  carefully 
collected  and  us»d  for  watering  fruit  trees  or 
bushes  of  an}  defcription  rather  than  let  it  run 
to  waste. 

Strawberry  Plants  that  were  pat  out  after 
being  fnrcfd  will  now  be  setting  a  considerable 
crop  of  fruit,  aiid  if  the  next  few  weeks  should 
prove  fine  and  warm  several  dishes  may  be 
gathered.  A  little  dry  litter  thould  be  placed 
round  eoch  plant  which  is  bearing  fruit,  and 
before  the  fruits  begin  to  change  colour  they  must, 
be  proteclnd  from  birds.  If  all  the  Sirawberry 
runners  that  are  required  have  been  collected, 
and  either  planted  in  their  permanent  situations 
or  laid  in  lines  for  spring  planting,  those  remain- 
ing on  the  plants  should  be  removed  and  the 
ground  thoroughly  cleared  of  weeds,  when 
mulching  may  be  carried  out. 

Remove  the  nets  from  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
from  which  the  fruits  have  been  gathered,  and 
have  them  thoroughly  dried  and  labelled  before 
storing  away.  Those  partially  worn  out  may  be 
used  for  protecting  small  seeds  from  birds,  if  they 
are  doubled  twice  over  the  beds  ;  they  are  also 
useful  as  a  slight  protection  to  wall  fruits  when 
in  flower.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  Gastle  Oardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Potatoes.  — The  main  crop  of  Potatoes  should  be 
dug  as  soon  as  the  tubers  are  thoroughly  ripe, 
even  though  the  haulm  may  not  have  quite  died 
down.  Potatoes  should  be  stored  as  soon  as 
possible  after  digging,  endeavouring  to  have  the 
tubers  quite  dry  at  that  time.  A  pit  or  cool, 
dark  cellar  is  the  best  place  for  storing  ;  cover 
the  Potatoes  with  a  good  thickness  of  clean,  dry 
straw  to  keep  away  both  light  and  air.  Where 
there  is  not  sufficient  storage  room  of  this  kind 
available,  the  remainder  can  be  easily  stored  in 
heaps  or  clamps  in  the  garden.  Level  a  piece  of 
ground  longer  than  it  is  wide  and  running  north 
and  south  ;  edge  the  prepared  place  with  long 
clean  straw,  then  place  the  Potatoes  on  the 
ground.  Make  a  ridge  of  Potatoes,  say,  5  feet  or 
6  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  about  3  feet  6  inches 
high,  narrowing  considerably  towards  the  top. 
The  length  of  the  heap  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  to  be  stored  in  this  manner ;  but 
if  there  is  a  great  quantity  to  be  done,  it  is 
better  to  make  two  or  three  heaps  of  a  medium 
length  than  one  big  one  on  account  of  damage 
that  may  be  done  by  rats.  Cover  the  heap  with 
straw  to  a  depth  of  5  inches  or  6  inches,  and 
place  8  inches  or  9  inches  of  soil  over  the  straw 
as  protection  from  frost.  Leave  two  or  three 
twists  of  straw  through  the  soil  at  the  top  for 
ventilation,  and  smooth  the  surface  of  the  heap 
with  the  back  of  a  spade  to  throw  off  heavy 
rains.     In   opening   the  heap   in  winter   always 
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open  at  the  end  facing  Bouth.  Potatoes  atored 
in  this  manner  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  can  be 
brought  into  the  sheds  as  space  allows.  At  the 
time  of  digging  only  the  very  small  ones  need  be 
kept  apart,  as  Potatoes  for  seed  purposes  may  be 
selected  nearer  the  planting  teason,  though  if 
space  will  allow  it  is  the  best  plan  to  separate 
some  for  seed  as  soon  as  possible. 

McSHRooMS. — When  sufficient  material  has 
been  got  together  and  is  in  proper  condition, 
proceed  with  miking  the  beds.  To  keep  up  a 
good  succession  of  this  delicious  vegetable 
throughout  the  winter,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
arrange  for  four  or  five  beds  being  made,  varying 
in  size  according  to  the  space  at  command, 
remembering  always  that  it  is  often  two  weeks 
before  spawning  can  be  done  after  the  bed  is  made, 
and  five  or  six  more  weeks,  as  a  rule,  before  any 
Mushrooms  will  appear  after  spawning.  The  bed 
should  not  be  leas  than  1  foot  in  depth  at  the 
shallowest  part  (the  front)  with  a  gentle  rise  to 
the  back.  Make  the  bed  as  firm  as  possible  by 
even  treading  or  beating  as  layers  of  the  material 
are  spread  about ;  the  firmer  the  bed  is  made  the 
more  gentle  and  lasting  will  be  the  heat.  The 
spawn  must  not  be  inserted  until  the  heat 
of  the  bed  has  declined  to  80°  Fahr.  Break  it 
into  pieces  about  IJ  inches  square,  and  insert 
in  lines  2  inches  deep,  6  inches  or  7  inches 
apart,  and  the  same  distance  between  the  pieces 
of  spawn.  Cover  with  good  soil  or  loam  to  a 
depth  of  2  inches  ;  make  the  soil  firm  with  the 
back  of  a  spade.  Beds  made  at  this  time  of  the 
year  usually  succeed  well  in  a  cool  cellar,  but  if 
made  in  the  Mushroom  house  no  fire-heat  must 
•be  applied. 

Sbakat.b.— The  buds  are  now  forming  fast, 
and  the  bed  must  still  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  if  the  bed  is  so  arranged  that  manure 
•water  can  be  given  without  unduly  breaking  the 
leaves,  the  Ssakale  will  derive  much  benefit  from 
it.  Keep  the  bed  clean  and  free,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  big  and  seeding  weeds. 

HoBSBBADiSH. — To  ensure  good  fleshy  roots  for 
nise,  the  same  kind  of  treatment  should  be  extended 
to  the  Horseradish  bed  while  the  leaves  are  still  in 
good  condition  and  growing.  J.  Jaqubs. 

Bryanston  Oardens,  Bland  ford,  Dorset. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Thb  Botanical  Magazine  for  September  contains 
portraits  of 

Fii-us  Krishna;. — Native  of  India.  This  is  an 
Indian  Fig  which  reaches  the  dimensions  of  a 
small  tree,  and  is  principally  remarkable  for  its 
abnormally  and  most  curiously  cupped  foliage. 

Oatasetum  Oahritum  var.  pachyglossum  — 
Native  of  Brazil.  This  is  a  handsome  Orchid, 
with  most  curiously  formed  flowers. 

Ribes  viburni folium  — Native  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina.  This  is 
a  curious  and  distinct  foliaged  Currant,  with 
bunches  of  small  pink  flowers  and  small,  upright, 
red  fruit  spirselv  produced. 

Linospadix  Micholitzii.  — Native  of  New  Guinea. 
This  IS  a  distincr,  and  handsome  stemless  Palm 
sent  to  Kflw  bv  Messrs.  Sander. 

Oei-eiis  Sckeerii. — Native  of  Mexico.  This  is  a 
most  beautitui  Cactus,  with  handsome,  large, 
rose-coloured  flowers. 

The  first  number  of  the  Revue  Horticole  for 
September  figures 

Hedycliium  bousigonianum . — Native  of  Cochin 
China.  A  variety  of  little  beauty,  with  thin 
white  petals. 

The  Revue  de  I'horticulture  Beige  for  September 
figures  on  a  double  plate  six  single  leaves  of 
ornamental  foliaged  Japanese  Maples,  some  of 
which  are  very  beautiful.  The  varieties  figured 
are  named  as  follows  :  1,  Acer  polymorpbum 
laciniatum  purpureum  ;  2,  A  jiponicum  filici- 
folium  ;  3,  A.  Negundo  californioum  aureum  ; 
4,  A.  pseudoplatanus  Leopoldi  ;  5,  A.  Negundo 
aureo-marginatus  elegans  ;  6,  A.  platanoides 
Schwedleri.  W.  E.  Gumblbton. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Aubwopb,— The  Editor  intendt 
to  make  The  6 akdeh  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assisl- 
atice,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  &e,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  vne  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  BDITOR  of  THB  Gabdeh, 
go,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Plants  for  old  Flagstones  {Colonel  A. 
Collins). — The  following  would  be  suitable  :  Sem- 
pt-rvivum  arachnoideum  rubrum,  S.  Lagged, 
*£rinus  alpinus  and  albus,  Campanula  pnmilaand 
alba,  C.  pulla,  C.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Saxifraga 
apiculata,  8.  burseriana  major,  S.  valdensis,  S 
paradoxa,  S  Aizion  rosularis,  Dianthus  alpinus, 
Silene  acaulis,  Mazus  Pumilio,  IJnaria  pilosa, 
Myosotis  alpestris,  Gentiana  acaulis,  *Draba 
A'Z  on,  Omphalodes  Lucil  ve,  Saxifraga  Guildford 
ceedling,  and  Aubrietia  Dr.  Mules  (royal  purple). 
*0f  these  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  crevices. 

PoLYGONnM  AND  Clbmatis  (C.  R.  G.). — The 
leaves  of  Polygonum  baldschuanicum  and  Cle- 
matis Jackmani  were  quite  free  from  disease  or 
insect  pest.  The  plants  are  simply  burnt  owing 
to  the  hot  position  and  scarcity  of  water.  The 
position,  a  white-faced  wall  facing  due  south,  is 
certainly  too  hot  for  the  Polygonum,  and  a  cooler 
place  would  also  be  better  for  the  Clematis.  Tne 
former  does  best  when  its  roots  are  in  a  cool 
soil  and  it  is  allowed  to  clamber  over  shrubs  or 
some  conifer.  It  will  grow  to  a  height  of  15  feet 
or  more,  and  when  established  soon  covers  a 
CupresBUS  or  Pine  with  its  slender  growths  and 
masses  of  flower.  Provided  you  give  the  Clematis 
a  good  deal  of  water  during  the  hot  summer 
months  and  syringe  it  sometimes  on  the  evenings 
of  hot  days,  it  ought  to  succeed,  although  it 
would  probably  grow  better  over  an  arch  in  the 
open  garden,  where  it  is  not  so  hot.  You  could 
then  use  the  wall  for  some  of  the  more  tender 
and  beautiful  climbing  Roses. 

Hbbbaceous  Bobdbes  (S.  O.).— The  Christ- 
mas Rose  is  the  most  valuable  winter  flower,  and 
there  is  Iris  stylosa.  Very  early,  too,  is  Adonis 
amurensis,  yellow,  and  then  come  Polyanthuses, 
Lenten  Roses,  Hepaticas,  &c.  Of  the  more 
showy,  you  cannot  do  better  than  select  from 
TroUius,  Campanula,  Flag  and  other  Irises,  Gail- 
lardias,  single  and  double  Pyrethrums,  Coreopsis, 
Achilleas,  Phloxes,  Potentillas,  Pentstemoos, 
Tufted  Pansies,  alpine  Phloxes,  PfeonieB,  tall  and 
dwarf  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Lupines,  Anemones, 
Delphiniums,  Kniphofias,  Sunflowers,  Corn- 
flowers, Rudbeckias,  Lilies,  Erigeron,  Inula, 
Seneoio  pulcher,  Alstrcemeria,  and  others.  Some 
of  the  more  slow-growing  shrubs  are  Andromeda 
floribunda,  Kalmia,  Ledum  palustre,  L.  lati- 
folium,  Abies  pumila,  A.  pygma;a,  and  Berberis 
dulcis  nana.  Some  of  the  Azalea  mollis  and 
certain  Hollies,  also  Box,  may  be  of  service. 
Very  showy  climbers  are  the  new  species  of  Vitis 
recently  introduced  from  China  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
of  Chelsea.  If  only  a  summer  screen  is  required, 
the  Virginian  Creeper  would  prove  suitable. 

Selection  of  Clematis  (.Doctor).— By  selecting  the 
Clematis  from  the  groups  known  as  Florida,  patens, 
lanuginosa,  vilicella,  and  Jackmani  you  may  have  a 
succeasioo  of  flowers  from  May  to  September  inclusive. 
These  flower  in  the  order  stated  above— we  give  two  from 
each  set ;  Counfess  of  Lovelace,  pale  blue  ;  Enchantress, 
double  white;  Miss  Biteman,  white;  The  Q-jeen,  mauve  ; 
Anderson  Henryi,  white  ;  L\  France,  violet-purple  ;  Mme. 
Grange,  crimson-violet;  Lady  Bivill,  blue;  Jackmaui 
superba  ;  Rubella,  claret;  and  Jackmani  Snow  Queen. 
Any  of  the  forms  of  Eosa  rugoaa  would  make  a  perfect 


hedge,  Blanc  double  de  Coubert  being  a  fine  double 
white.  Rugosa  rubra,  flowers  crimson,  has  large  red  fruits 
after  flowering,  and  is  thus  showy  into  the  autumn  months. 

Aster  cortsiboscs  (S  ).— This  is  worthy  of  note  among 
the  early  Asters,  although  one  hardly  appreciates  them  so 
much  when  they  come  in  the  heat  of  summer  days.  It  is 
tall  and  graceful,  bearing  at  the  top  of  its  slender  shoots 
large  flat  corymbs  of  white  flowers.  In  a  mass  among 
shrubs  it  has  a  pretty  effect. 

Phlox  Failing  (.itrs.  KreA).— Obviously  the  base  of 
the  stem  underground  has  been  eaten  away  by  insect  or 
grub,  and  we  think  an  examination  of  the  soil  near  a 
failing  plant  would  reveal  the  culprit.  The  mischief  in 
the  specimen  before  us  is  by  no  means  recent,  and  the 
root-.look  portion  cf  ihe  stem  was  comoletely  eaten  away. 

Growth  on  Kniphofia  (G.  C.  L  ).— Although  not 
frequent,  growths  such  as  you  mention  on  the  Kuiphofia 
flower-stems  occur  at  times.  To  save  the  young  plant  and 
induce  it  to  root  the  flower-stem  should  be  bent  down  so 
that  it  can  be  layered.  In  this  way  plants  may  be  pro- 
duced. It  would  not  have  so  much  chance  if  cut  right  off 
and  put  in  as  a  cutting. 

Cutting  Doyis  Clematis  Montana  (Cow-.  Cot.).— As 
jour  Clematis  is  so  saiisfaclory  in  every  way  we  think  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  to  cut  it  down  to  the  extent  sug- 
gested, as  by  so  doing  you  would  lose  a  good  deal,  if  uot 
all,  of  at  least  one  season's  display.  As  the  annual 
thinning  gives  such  good  results  we  should  certainly 
advise  you  to  treat  your  plant  as  you  have  done. 

Irises  (if.  H.  IF.).— Both  English  and  Spanish  Irises  are 
sold  by  all  firms  who  make  a  speciality  of  bulbs,  and  many 
of  them  maybe  found  In  the  advertisement  pages  of  THE 
Garden.  It  is  against  our  practice  to  recommend  par- 
ticular firms.  We  cannot  understand  the  object  of  not 
allowing  your  Hydrangeas  to  flower,  but  it  is  too  late  now 
to  do  anything  in  the  matter.  They  should  flower  well 
next  year. 

Manure  fob  Dry  Soil  (C.  B.  G  ).— 1.  For  a  dry  and 
hungry  soil  such  as  yours,  far  and  away  the  best  manure 
you  can  use  is  cow  manure,  as  apart  from  its  fertilising 
qualities  it  is  of  a  cooling  nature,  and  consequently  ia  but 
little  affected  by  dry  weather.  It  should  be  well  dug  in 
as  an  inducement  for  the  roots  to  descend  instead  of 
keeping  them  near  the  surface.  In  this  way  the  poor 
colour  of  your  flowers  will  be  remedied.  2,  Poorness  of 
soil  and  drought  are  undoubtedly  the  reason  of  your 
Monthretias  and  Gladioli  behaving  as  they  have  done. 

Lupines  Diseased  (JJoe)-— We  think  your  best  plan  will 
be  to  remove  and  burn  all  the  affected  foliage  at  once, 
then  procure  some  permanganate  of  potash,  and  when 
dissolved,  syringe  the  plants  freely  with  the  solution,  not 
once  but  repeatedly.  Another  remedy  that  should  prove 
of  service  is  sulphur  solution.  Take  a  handful  of  sulphur, 
flrst  mix  to  a  thick  mustard  paste,  then  reduce  by  adding 
more  water.  Then  dissolve  4  jz.  of  soft  soap  and  mix  the 
two  well  together  in  two  gallons  of  soft  water.  Syringe 
the  plants  freely  with  this. 

Caenations  (W.  C.  Harrison).- The  top  or  crown  bud 
is  invariably  the  largest  and  best,  and  it  you  desire  to 
retain  three  buds  on  each  flowering  spike  you  will  do  well 
to  remove  all  the  buds  that  cluster  around  the  crown  bud 
as  early  as  you  can,  and  retain  any  two  others  of  the  most 
promising  kind.  The  lowest  bud  is  frequently  of  excellent 
quality  because  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  strain  is  not 
great.  The  later  buds  are  much  assisted,  too,  by  the 
early-formed  fiower  being  removed.  We  presume  you 
are  referring  to  border  Carnations,  as  not  a  few  of  the 
American  Tree  Carnations  are  of  little  use  on  any  but  the 
crown  or  top  bud .  „.,.„„  v 

Plants  foe  fooR  Dry  Boeder  (H.  M.  W.  B  ).— Your 
border  is  certainly  not  in  a  position  one  would  have 
chosen  for  the  cultivation  o(  herbaceous  plants.  The  Rose 
of  Sharon  (Hypericum  calycinum)  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
your  purpose,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  plant  masses  of 
it.  It  spreads  quickly,  and  even  In  winter  looks  cheerful. 
Solomon's  Seal  is  another  plant  that  would  be  suitable, 
and  it  would  give  you  fiowers  after  your  spring  flowers 
were  over.  The  R  ick  Roses  (Helianthemum  vulgare),  which 
may  be  had  in  various  colours,  Cistusea,  Sedura  speotabile, 
Mesembryanthemuma,  and  some  of  the  stronger  growing 
perennials,  such  as  Pyrethrum  uliginosum.  ought  to  do 
fairly  well.  Pinks  would  make  an  edging ;  Eichtcholtzlas, 
Marieolds,  and  Nasturtiums  would  eive  colour. 

Hydrangeas  Injured  {Hydrangea).  —  Undoubtedly 
your  Hydrangeas  have  had  something  done  to  them  to 
account  for  the  state  the  specimens  sent  are  in,  but 
whether  accidental  or  wilful  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for 
us  to  say.  They  may  have  been  watered  with  one  of  the 
many  weed  killers,  even  a  barrel  that  has  been  used  for 
this  substance  will  often  contaminate  water  put  into  it, 
and  make  it  very  dangerous  to  use  for  watering  plants. 
Boiling  water,  too,  would  give  the  shoots  much  the  same 
appearance,  while  we  have  seen  Hydrangeas  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  by  watering  with  too  strong  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  A  suspicious  feature  about  yours, 
however,  ia  the  fact  that  only  three  plants  ate  affected, 
the  others  being  in  eood  condition.  ... 

ScaizosTTLOS(i.iomi)toji).— Thislsnotaauitableaubject 
for  forcing,  as  the  tei  m  is  usually  understood,  but  an  earher 
fiowering  may  result  if  this  is  desired.  As  the  plant  flowers 
imperfectly,  it  is  highly  probable  that  overcrowding  is  the 
cause ;  you  could  lift  some  clumps  during  the  present 
autumn,  and,  dividing  them  singly,  plant  in  a  cold  franie 
till  April  next,  when  you  may  transplant  into  open  ground. 
The  plant  prefers  rich  and  moist,  almost  wet,  soil,  and  by 
planting  single  plants  3  inchea  apart,  individuality  and 
vigour  are  imparted  to  each.  This  excellent  plant  is  too 
often  neglected  because  of  its  free  growth  and  increase. 
The  Delphiniums  will  be  beat  left  where  they  are  till 
March  next,  when  they  may  be  divided  and  replanted  m 
deeply-duo-  well-manured  ground.  These  things  preferdeep 
and  rich  soil  with  moisture  duiing  the  season  of  growth. 
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ERTNfiii'Ji  I'LANOM  (T.).— This  is  one  of  the  best  Sea 
Hollies,  ana  though  we  have  most  of  the  good  kinds,  none 
uf  the  others  last  like  this.  Oue  reason  for  this  perhaps  is 
that  the  plants  seed  freely,  the  seedlings  appearing  at 
long  distances  from  the  parent.  While  established  plants 
last  year  were  flowerng  well  in  June,  other  self-sown  seed- 
lings were  at  their  best  in  late  August.  Except  E. 
giganteum,  which  of  course  is  not  a  perennial,  no  other 
kind  grows  so  freely  from  seed  as  this. 

Plants  for  Vases  and  Window  Boxes  (A.  B.).— 
Free-flowering  Fuchsias  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
with  seedling  Petunias  and  one  or  two  good  Tropicolums, 
hold  their  own  as  among  the  very  best  plants  for  this 
purpose,  Oue  of  the  most  effective  large  boxes  we  have 
seen  was  planted  with  a  strong-growing,  light-fiowered 
Petunia,  faced  with  Clibran's  Gem  Troptejlum.  Aided  by 
a  few  twigs,  the  Petunias  had  climbed  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  also  drooped  over  the  sides  of  the  box  and 
mingled  with  the  flowers  of  the  TropfBoluro.  Another  very 
good  box  consists  of  a  dark  flowered  Fuchsia  faced  with 
Jeanne  d'Arc  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium.  This  same  dark 
Fuchsia  also  makes  a  capital  plant  for  the  centre  of  a 
vase,  with  Heliotrope  and  the  trailing  Bedum  as  edging 
plants. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

Rabbit-proof  Plants  {P.  Q.  R  ).— It  is  not 
easy  to  compile  a  list  of  plants  that  rabbits 
refuse  to  toach,  for  these  pests  to  the  gardener 
will  consume  almost  anything.  Plants,  too,  that 
rabbits  refuse  to  touch  in  one  neighbourhood, 
because  doubtless  of  an  abundance  of  more  appe- 
tising food,  are  devoured  wholesale  elsewhere, 
and  whether  the  winter  be  mild  or  severe  is 
another  point ;  in  truth,  during  a  very  hard 
winter  everything  practically  is  consumed.  The 
following  plants,  however,  are  not  favourite  food 
for  the  rabbit :  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Spurge 
Laurel,  the  Sabine  or  Juniper,  Furze,  the  For- 
sythias,  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  Tree  Pseonies,  the 
Snowberry  (Symphoricarpus),  Butcher's  Brooms 
(Ruscus  aculeatus  and  R.  racemosus).  Box  Thorn 
(Lyeium  barbarum).  Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus 
europseue).  Privet,  Yuccas,  Hydrangea  Hor- 
teneia.  Wig  or  Smoke  Tree  (Rhus  Cotinus),  Box, 
and  the  Hibiscus  (H.  syriacus). 

Prdning  Yew  Trees  (E.  L.  EKott  Drake).— The  best 
dressing  for  wounds  on  trees  Is  coal-tar.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  for  pruning  Yew  trees,  and  if  the  wounds  are 
dressed  at  once  with  the  tar  there  ought  to  be  little  or  no 
bleeding.  The  worst  time  of  year  for  pruning  is  during 
early  spring  when  the  sap  is  rising.  Coniferous  trees  are 
more  subject  to  bleeding  than  others. 

Weeping  Tree  (£.  At)wie(cm)-— There  is  no  such  tree 
as  Cltriodoria  japonlca.  The  specimen  sent  had  lost  all 
its  leaves,  but  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  by  the  sketch  and 
enclosed  shoot  it  is  a  weeping  Larch.  We  very  much 
doubt  if  it  could  be  moved  with  safety.  With  regard  to 
its  value,  you  would  in  all  probability  experience  con- 
siderable difficuHy  in  inducing  anyone  to  buy  it,  however 
low  a  price  might  be  fixed. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

RosB  Gladys  Habkness  ( W.  W. ).  —  When 
grown  under  glass  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
strong  growing  Roses  to  send  up  growths  from 
5  feet  to  10  feet  in  length.  The  first  year  that 
Her  Majesty  came  out  many  will  remember  the 
extra  tall  plants  the  late  Mr.  Bennett  exhibited 
of  this  Rose,  some  of  the  growths  measuring  fully 
9  feet  in  length.  When  Frau  Karl  Drusohki  was 
first  grown  under  glass  for  propagating  purposes 
many  nurserymen  had  plants  with  growths  from 
8  feet  to  10  feet  in  length,  so  that  we  do  not 
think  your  plant  of  Gladys  Harkness  is  at  all 
extraordinary.  If  this  Rose  had  produced  a 
9-foot  growth  outdoors  we  should  have  said 
immediately  that  the  sport  should  be  budded. 
Of  course,  now  if  you  have  any  stocks  you  might 
insert  a  few  buds  of  the  extra  long  growth, 
or,  failing  this,  make  the  growth  into  cuttings 
next  month.  The  growths  upon  such  a  strong 
grower  as  Dawn  do  not  surprise  us  in  the  least. 
It  seems  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence 
for  so  many  of  our  hybridised  Roses  to  yield 
extra  vigorous  sports.  For  example  there  are 
such  sports  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Belle 
Siebrecht,  Caroline  Testout,  Captain  Christy,  La 
France,  &c.  These  are  very  valuable  acquisitions, 
and  if  you  can  fix  a  climbing  sport  of  such  a 
lovely  fragrant  Rose  as  Gladys  Harkness  it 
would  be  useful.  A  Climbing  Liberty  would  be 
grand  for  indoor  culture.  Roses  of  the  Mme. 
Abel    Chatenay    type    grow     quite    vigorously 


enough  when  planted  out  under  glass.  We  saw 
not  long  ago  extraordinary  plants  of  Papa 
Gonlier,  the  old  sort,  and  we  thought  then  that 
for  greenhouse  walls  this  was  quite  strong  enough 
without  planting  the  climbing  sport. 

SWEBT  -  SCENTED      RoSES      (yl        J.       H.). — We 

append  names  of  sorts  that  apnroximate  as  near 
as  possible  to  your  ideals.  Six  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
of  the  colour  of  Fisher  Holmes :  Victor  Hugo, 
Black  Prince,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Prince  Arthur. 
Six  Hybrid  Teas  (hardy) :  Excluding  the  sorts 
you  name,  our  selection  would  be  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Phaiisaer,  Etoile 
de  France,  Givi'is  an  Sangerhausen,  and  Farben- 
konigin.  Six  Tea  Roses :  Boadicea,  Mme.  de 
Watteville,  Mme.  Casin,  The  Qaeen,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  and  Goubault.  In  February  give  a 
dressing  of  Tonks'  Manure,  applying  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  to  the  square  yard.  You  can  then  apply 
a  little  later,  say,  after  pruning,  a  dressing  of 
ordinary  farmyard  manure,  preferably  from  a 
bullock  yard,  and  have  this  lightly  forked  in. 
Applications  during  the  last  week  of  May  and 
early  weeks  of  June  of  liquid  cow  manure,  with  a 
little  Boot  added,  should  enable  you  to  produce 
blossoms  of  high-class  quality,  providing  dis- 
budding and  thinning  of  shoots  be  duly  attended 
to. 

Bddding  Roses  (H.  A.  Rogers). — In  reply  to 
your  query,  j-e  removing  ties,  we  should  advise  that 
they  be  loosened  after  a  period  of  four  weeks 
from  the  budding,  but  we  prefer  to  retie  the  Teas 
and  some  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  again  loosely.  For 
bush  Roses  it  ia  best  to  allow  the  rafBa  to  rot  off. 
By  all  means  examine  the  buds  after  they  have 
been  budded  a  month,  for  in  the  case  of  the 
dwarfs,  if  any  bud  has  failed,  another  can  be 
inserted  in  the  other  side  of  the  "collar"  of 
Briar.  Suppress  all  flower-buds  from  the  buds 
that  start  into  growth,  and  in  October  go  over 
all  the  budded  Briars  and  cut  back  to  two  eyes 
the  shoots  that  have  grown  out.  Do  not  on  any 
account  cut  back  the  Briar  shoots  until  February. 
The  illustration  of  La  France  standard  was  quite 
an  ordinary  one,  and  only  shows  what  is  possible 
with  transplanted  Roses  when  given  what  they 
require,  namely,  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  of  good 
soil  with  ample  drainage  if  the  subsoil  be  wet. 
A  few  really  good  Roses  that  possess  fragrance,  if 
not  always  as  powerful  as  that  of  La  France,  are  : 
Alfred  Colomb,  Dr.  Andry,  Mme  Victor  Verdier, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Eirl  of 
Pembroke,  Eclair,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Mme.  G. 
Luizet,  Commandant  Felix  Faure,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  Mrs.  John  Liing,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Star 
of  Waltham,  Waltham  Standard,  M.  Desir, 
Boadicea,  Mme.  Cusin,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Exquisite,  Etoile  de  France,  Papa  Lambert, 
Marquise  Litta,  Gladys  Harkness,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  and  Mme.  Jules  Grolez. 

Planting  Rose  Hedge  (S.  T.  R.). — Your 
idea  to  form  a  Rose  hedge  to  divide  the  herba- 
ceous border  from  the  kitchen  garden  is  an 
excellent  one  ;  the  conditions  of  hardiness  and 
perpetual  flowering  somewhat  limit  the  selection. 
The  Roses  perhaps  that  make  the  best  hedges 
are  the  Peczince  Briars  and  the  Rugosa  Roses, 
but  the  former  are  not  perpetual,  and  the  latter 
are  somewhat  restricted  in  colour.  We  should 
advise  you  to  plant  to  the  same  colour  scheme, 
as  near  as  you  can,  of  your  herbaceous  border, 
namely,  pale  Roses  at  each  end  and  deep  red  in  the 
centre.  For  the  ends  we  should  advise  Conrad 
F.  Meyer,  Blanc  Double  de  Courbet,  Mme.  G. 
Bruant,  Lady  Waterlow,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriire, 
Mme.  Jules  Siegfried,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  Pink 
Rover,  and  Aim  4  a  Vibert.  These  are  all  either 
white  or  pink.  For  the  crimson  centre  Griiss  an 
Teplilz  and  Frangois  Crousse  would  be  fine,  but 
if  you  would  like  more  variety,  Longworth 
Rambler  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette  are  both 
good.  Fellenberg  is  only  a  pale  rose  colour,  but 
an  excellent  one  for  the  hedge.  Trench  the 
ground  well,  and  put  in  some  posts  about  6  feet 
apart,  from  which  stout  telegraph  wires  could 


be  stretched  up  to  the  height  you  desire.  Plant 
the  Roses  about  2  feet  6  inches  apart.  Do  not 
prune  much  the  first  year.  In  subsequent  years 
merely  take  away  an  old  growth  every  year  from 
each  plant,  and  tie  out  the  other  growths. 
Djrothy  Perkins  or  Lady  Gay  would  make  a 
lovely  dividing  hedge  if  provision  were  made  to 
allow  the  growths  to  droop  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  but  they  are  not  perpetual 
bloomers,  although  flowering  early  in  August. 

Rose  J.  B,  Clark  (^Reader). — lb  is  never  safe  to  pass 
judgment  upon  a  new  Rose  hastily.  In  conversation 
recently  with  one  of  our  champion  trade  growers  he  was 
very  emphatic  in  bis  belief  in  this  Rose  when  cut  from 
two-year-old  plants  and  a  cooler  season,  and  we  believe  his 
predictions  will  be  verified. 

New  Rose  Garden  (3/.)  —The  old  trees  may  be  removed 
at  any  time  after  the  third  week  of  September,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  trees  if  the  latter  are  of  some  years' 
standing.  If  this  is  ao,  it  is  possible  that  large  roots  will 
be  plentiful  and  small  fibrous  roots  scarce  on  the  old 
plants,  and  the  old  plants  should  be  root-pruned  as  well 
before  being  replanted.  A  large  number  of  new  fibrous 
roots  are  produced  In  the  early  autumn  and  In  early 
October.  We  have  seen  the  older  roots  bristling  with 
new  root-fibres  after  having  been  lifted  and  temporarily 
laid  in  by  the  heels. 

Adgdstine  GriNOIsSEAU  (G.  S.  Nesfield).—Tbe  appear- 
ance of  true  La  France  blooms  upon  plants  of  the  above- 
named  Rose  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  occurrence.  We  have 
had  several  similar  instances  this  season.  It  appears  to  be 
pretty  generally  known  that  Augustine  Oulnoisseau  Is  a 
sport  from  La  France.  In  its  delicious  perfume  it  well 
maintains  the  character  of  its  parent.  In  the  autumn 
there  Is  no  more  valuable  group  than  the  La  France  group, 
comprising  the  two  sorts  named  above  and  Duchess  of 
Albany,  a  highly-coloured  sport.  We  might  probably 
include  Farbenkonigin,  for  it  is  deliclously  scented  and 
bears  evidence  of  belonging  to  La  France. 

Rose  Foliage  Blighted  (Bajitome).— The  growths 
sent  were  badly  affected  with  Rose  rust.  This  is  a 
common  disease,  which  visits  more  especially  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  plants  that  are  budded  on  Manetti  stock. 
You  cannot  do  anything  now  at  this  late  season  of  the 
year,  but  towards  the  end  of  October  we  should  advise  you 
to  have  the  trees  replanted,  at  the  same  time  burn  all  old 
foliage,  and  skim  off  the  surface-soil  and  burn  that  also. 
Another  season  you  may  prevent  the  appearance  of  this 
rust  by  spraying  the  foliage  and  shoots  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  This  should  be  applied  with  a  fine  sprayer  as 
soon  as  foliage  is  developed,  continuing  it  at  intervals 
during  the  season. 

MACARTNEY  ROSE  (Mrs.  Ducal).— The  variety,  of  which 
you  send  a  specimen,  is  known  as  alba  simplex.  You 
would  be  able  to  obtain  It  from  any  well-known  Rose 
nurseryman,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  ask  for  a  pot- 
grown  plant  on  its  own  roots.  This  Rose  will  root  freely 
from  cuttings,  but  these  latter  must  be  inserted  in  early 
spring  from  cuttings  taken  from  forced  plants.  If  you 
place  a  pot-grown  plant  in  your  greenhouse  in  January, 
the  plant  would  bloom  about  the  end  of  March,  when  the 
cuttings  made  from  the  flowering  shoots  root  readily  if 
inserted  round  a  3-inch  pot  and  plunged  in  a  bottom- 
heat  of  about  75**,  with  a  top-heat  of  60'^.  A  manure 
bed  would  be  the  best  place  wherein  to  strike  the 
cuttings.  After  rooting  pot  off  into  3-inch  pots,  and 
again  into  4^-inch  pots,  growing  the  plants  under  glass  the 
whole  of  the  first  summer,  and  plant  them  outdoors  the 
following  May  or  June. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Agapanthus  (Colonel  Norris). — Doubtless  the 
reason  of  your  plants  failing  to  flower  satisfactorily 
is  due  to  want  of  nourishment.  They  have  been 
in  the  same  tubs  long  enough,  and  so  have 
exhausted  their  food  supply.  Your  best  plan 
will  be,  as  you  suggest,  to  divide  them  next 
spring — putting  half  a  plant  in  a  fresh  tub. 
Although  the  Agapanthus  cannot  be  grown  in 
the  same  tub  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  it 
will  flower  better,  as  a  rule,  when  the  tub  is  well 
filled  with  roots  than  if  a  small  plant  were  grown 
in  a  large  tub.  Take  care,  therefore,  not  to 
divide  the  plants  up  into  too  many  pieces.  They 
thrive  best  in  a  soil  consisting  of  two-thirds 
turfy  loam,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  leaf-soil, 
decomposed  manure,  and  coarse  sand.  As  soon 
as  cold  nights  are  experienced  take  them  into  a 
greenhouse,  where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost, 
and  keep  the  soil  moderately  dry.  Lessen  the 
water  supply  gradually  and  increase  it  in  spring. 
Give  weak  manure  water  when  the  flower-spikes 
show,  and  a  few  weeks  previously. 

Fuchsias  for  Exhibition  (Lwa).— The  following  are 
good  Fuchsias  for  your  purpose.  Singles  :  Royal  Purple, 
Charming,  Cannell's  Gem,  and  Elizabeth  Marshall. 
Doubles  ;  Ballet  Girl,  Miss  Lucy  Finnis,  Champion  of  the 
World,  and  A.  de  Neuville.  Some  of  the  above  are  not 
new,  but  they  are  still  the  best. 
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THE     BEST    FRUITS    FOR 

AMATEURS. 

WITH  autumn  close  at  hand, 
and  the  planting  season 
opening  for  Plums,  Pears, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Nec- 
tarines early  in  November, 
and  in  the  middle  of  that  month  for  Apples, 
I  venture  to  put  forth  a  list  of  the  most 
generally  reliable  varieties,  which  my  fifty 
years'  experience  and  trials  give  me  con- 
fidence in  recommending.  From  time  to  time 
varieties  are  recommended  in  The  Gaeden, 
obsolete  in  some  cases,  taking  years  to  come 
to  a  bearing  stage  in  others,  so  that  they  are 
unfitted  for  amateur  growers,  who  need  free- 
bearing  varieties  of  compact  growth.  As 
amateurs  seldom  have  proper  stores  in  which 
to  keep  fruit  after  Christmas,  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal  with  late  varieties. 

Apples  are  the  most  important,  and  for 
bushes,  cordons,  or  pyramids  they  must 
be  on  the  broad-leaved  Paradise  stock ; 
but  for  espaliers  the  free  or  Crab 
stock  does  equally  well.  If  the  woody 
growth  outdoes  the  formation  of  fruit 
spurs  and  leads  to  want  of  fertility,  root 
pruning  will  be  beneficial.  1  do  not  ad  vocate 
any  manure  at  planting  time ;  a  good 
mulching  applied  when  a  crop  is  set  in  May 
will  be  generally  all  that  is  needed.  In  villa 
gardens  red  spider  is  often  abundant.  The 
trees  should  be  well  syringed  as  soon  as  its 
presence  is  indicated  by  the  foliage  turning 
brown.  The  water  should  be  forced  well 
beneath  the  foliage ;  newly-planted  trees 
may  want  some  watering  in  the  dry  spring 
months,  and  later  if  the  foliage  flags. 
Dessekt  Appies. 

Beauty  of  Bath,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Langley 
Pippin  (July  and  August) ;  Devonshire 
Quarrenden  and  Cardinal  (August  and 
September) ;  Ben's  Red  and  Lady  Sudeley 
(September) ;  James  Grieve  (September) ; 
American  Mother  (October) ;  Ross'  Non- 
pareil (October  and  November);  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  and  Allington  Pippin  (October  to 
Christmas).  If  later  fruits  are  desired  Beau- 
mann's  Red  Reinette,  Mrs.  Phillimore,  and 
Hormead's  Pearmain  are  very  sure  bearers. 
King  of  Pippins  (October)  and  Worcester 
Pearmain  (September)  may  be  preferred  by 
some,  but  they  are  not  first  class  in  flavour. 
Cooking  Apples. 

Reliable  cooking  Apples  are  White  Trans- 
parent and  Eirly  Victoria  (August);   Lord 


Grosvenor  and  Grenadier  (September) ; 
Golden  Spire  and  Boradawka  (October) ; 
Norfolk  Beauty  and  Lord  Derby  (Novem- 
ber) ;  Bismarck  (in  South  of  England 
November  and  December),  Bramley's  and 
Newton  Wonder  (December)  ;  Alfriston  and 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  (January).  All  these 
succeed  in  any  form,  and  as  far  as  amateurs 
are  concerned,  it  is  better  to  plant  two  or 
three  trees  of  a  given  sort  than  to  extend 
the  list. 

Peaks. 
Pears  should  be  on  the  Quince  stock,  pre- 
ferably in  cordon,  pyramid,  or  bush  shape 
for  small  gardens.  Atpasie  Aucourt  and 
Petite  Marguerite  (August  and  early  Sep- 
tember), Williams'  Bon  Chretien  (mid- 
September),  Fondante  d'Automne  (end  Sep- 
tember), The  Conference,  Louise  Bonne  (early 
October),  Durondeau,  Emile  d'Heyst  (end 
October),  Belle  Julie  and  Fondante  Thirriot 
(November),  Doyenne  du  Comice  (mid- 
November).  For  espaliers  on  walls,  any  of 
the  above  and  Jargonelle  (early),  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Beurre  Hardy,  Marguerite  Marillat, 
and  Beurr6  Diel  are  good.  Catillac  is  the 
best  for  stevring. 

Other  Feuits. 

Unless  Cherries  are  grown  on  walls  where 
they  can  be  netted,  the  birds  generally  take 
the  fruits.  Morellos  are  excellent  on  walls, 
and  Black  Heart,  Early  Rivers,  and  Water- 
loo (black).  Governor  Wood  and  Kent  Bigar- 
reau  (amber),  are  useful. 

Plums  succeed  as  standards  or  on  walls. 
Rivers'  Prolific  and  The  Czar  (early),  Vic- 
toria, Belle  de  Louvain,  and  Pond's  Seedling 
for  main  crop,  with  Monarch  and  President 
for  late  picking  are  the  best.  Jefi'erson's 
Gage,  Early  and  Late  Transparent,  and  the 
Old  Green  Gage  are  the  best  dessert  varie- 
ties. If  room  can  be  found,  Damsons  should 
be  grown  as  standards  ;  the  best  are  The 
King  and  Frogmore  Prolific. 

If  a  hot  dry  corner  can  be  found  facing  south 
or  west  the  Brown  Turkey  Fig  may  be  grown. 

Red  Currants  can  be  grown  on  the  cool 
walls  between  the  fruit  trees  or  in  the  open  as 
bushes.  The  Scotch  Early,  New  Red  Dutch, 
and  Raby  Castle  Late  are  the  best.  Of  White 
Currants,  The  Dutch  and  La  Versaillaise  are 
the  finest.  The  Boskoop  Black  Currant 
surpasses  all  others. 

Gooseberries  for  dessert  :  The  Yellow 
Rough,  Green  Gascoigne,  Early  Green  Hairy, 
White  Champagne,  White  Venus,  and  War- 
rington Late  Red  are  delicious.  Of  mon- 
ster Gooseberries  :  Whitesmith  and  Lancer 
(white),  Telegraph  and  Stock  well  (green). 
Keepsake  and  Leveller  (yellow),  Crown  Bob, 
Bobby,  Companion,  and  Rifleman  are  all  fine 
berries. 

If  good  south  or  west  walls  are  available, 
the  following  iPeaches    can    be   thoroughly 


recommended  :  Waterloo, Duchessof  Cornwall, 
Hale's  Early,  Early  York,  Groshawk,  Dymond, 
and  Bellegarde.  Late  varieties  :  Devonian, 
Sea  Eagle,  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

Nectarines.— Elruge,  Dryden,  Lord  Napier, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  Humboldt,  and  Pineapple. 

Raspberries.  —  Superlative  Red  ;  Golden 
Drop  (yellow).  The  Loganberry  is  worth 
growing  ;  it  should  be  planted  10  feet  apart. 

Rhubarb. — Daw's  Champion  and  Linnseus. 

Strawberries.  —  Royal  Sovereign,  Sir  J. 
Paston,  President,  Goliath,  and  Givon's  Late. 
Vicomtesse  de  Thury  for  preserving.  I 
purposely  omit  several  well-known  varieties, 
as  if  any  extension  of  sorts  is  desired 
amateurs  can  consult  the  fruit  catalogues 
issued,  and  it  is  better  to  confine  a  choice  to 
a  few  of  the  very  best  at  starting. 

George  Bunyard,  V.M.H.  \ 

The  Royal  Ifurseries,  Maidstone. 


A    SUMMER     RAMBLE    IN 
SEARCH    OF    FLOWERS. 

We  had  been  standing  for  half-an-hour — my 
friend  and  I — at  the  corner  of  the  street 
where  the  tram  crosses  the  Ponte  Alle 
Grazie.  Each  time  the  man  with  the  horn 
had  signalled  the  approach  of  a  car  we  were 
ready  to  mount,  but  each  time  our  eyes  met 
the  hateful  notice,  "  Completo."  It  was 
Whit  Sunday,  and  all  Florence  as  well  as  we 
seemed  bent  on  going  to  Ripoli,  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  make  our  way  as  fast 
as  we  could  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  whence 
the  cars  started,  and  so  secure  places. 
Arrived  at  Ripoli,  a  bargain  had  to  be  struck 
for  a  carriage  to  Villa  Magna.  This  was 
soon  arranged  on  terms  acceptable  to  both — 
3  lire  the  first  hour,  and  2  every  succeed- 
ing hour — and  away  we  drove  in  the  charge 
of  a  very  youthful  Jehu.  At  first  the  route 
was  flanked  on  each  side  by  high  walls. 
These,  however,  afibrded  us  one  pleasant 
surprise  in  a  patch  of  Corn  Poppies  perched 
high  up  and  most  effective.  We  hoped  to 
see  Capparis  spinosa  growing  out  of  the  wall 
as  we  had  seen  it  at  Fiesole  and  on  the  hill 
of  San  Miniato,  but  in  this  we  were  dis- 
appointed. The  walls  soon,  however,  gave 
way  to  hedges  and  cornfields  and  vineyards 
and  oliveyards,  and  our  eyes  feasted  on  the 
sight  of  the  Corn  Gladiolus  (G.  segetum) 
Love-in-a-Mist  (Nigella  damascena),  Venus'si 
Looking-glass,  and  other  delights,  including 
glorious  patches  of  Iris  pallida,  common 
enough  in  English  gardens,  but  acquiring  a 
fresh  interest  in  their  native  haunts.  But 
even  these  were  not  the  treasures  for  which 
we  were  searching.  Friends  had  excited  our 
cupidity  by  tales  of  various  Orchids  we  might 
find.  So  when  not  far  from  Villa  Magna  we 
divided  forces.    I  faced  the  hill  on  my  right 
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with  directions  to  make  for  II  Contro,  a  high 
point  commanding  a  splendid  view ;  while 
my  friend  kept  to  the  carriage  road.  Our 
boy  driver  had  by  this  time  entered  into  our 
enthusiasm,  and  pointed  out  any  plant  likely 
to  interest  us.  The  hillside  as  far  as  the 
Chestnut  trees  extended  proved  a  fruitless 
quest.  Above  the  trees  stretched  an  open 
country,  with  dwarf  shrubs  scattered  here 
and  there.  A  plant  caught  my  eye— on  it 
two  bumble  bees  had  perched.  I  stood  and 
watched,  and  then  it  dawned  on  me  that  the 
bees  were  fooling  me,  and  that  the  plant 
before  me  was  Ophrys  apifera.  No  other 
"  find "  rewarded  my  search,  but  when  we 
met  at  II  Contro  my  friend,  in  addition  to 
the  Spider  Orchis,  brought  also  flowers 
of  the  beautiful  pale  purple  Cistus  (C. 
albidus),  growing  under  the  shade  of  the 
Pines.  It  is  June  10  and  we  are  driving 
from  Spezia  to  Sestri  Levante  on  our 
way  to  Genoa.  The  road  climbs  and 
sinks,  sometimes  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
for  long  stretches  it  was  through  Chestnut 
woods.  For  no  little  distance  before  reach- 
ing Borghetto,  our  midday  halt,  the  road 
skirts  a  considerable  stream,  which  looked 
most  tempting  for  a  fly,  and  at  lunch  we  had 
some  excellent  trout.  Although  the  drive 
did  not  prove  largely  productive  in  the  dis- 
covery of  interesting  plants,  yet  it  can 
thoroughly  be  recommended  as  an  alternative 
to  the  railway  journey,  for  the  beauty  and 
varied  character  of  the  scenery  and  the  masses 
of  Spartium  junceum  covering  the  hOlsides 
were  a  feature  not  easily  forgotten.  The 
lesser  Foxglove  was  everywhere,  and  dripping- 
wells  of  Maidenhair  Fern  were  a  refreshing 
sight.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  plant  was 
a  patch  of  Serapias  Lingua,  with  its  strangely 
attractive  colouring,  growing  in  a  cool  ditch 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  Of  the  charms  of 
Sestri  Levante  itself  there  is  no  need  to 
speak.  Our  rooms  were  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  sea,  unharassed  by  mosquito  or  gnat. 
We  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  plash 
of  the  tiny  waves.  Next  morning,  after  a 
plunge  in  the  sea,  we  started  for  Genoa,  but 
the  drive  proved  dusty  and  prosaic  and  not 
to  be  recommended. 

It  is  Corpus  Christi  Day,  and  the  streets 
of  Genoa  are  full  of  troops  of  choir-boys,  all 
making  their  way  to  the  Duomo  for  the  Great 
Procession.  We  are  bound  for  Monte  Creto. 
The  tramway  takes  us  as  far  as  Doria,  and 
then  a  'bus  in  two  hours  slowly  climbs  the 
hill  we  are  seeking.  But  on  this  particulai" 
day  no  'bus  was  plying,  as  the  driver  wants 
his  "  festa  "  as  much  as  others.  A  carrozza 
was  obtained,  however,  and  we  started,  and 
the  first  sight  to  delight  us  was  Lilium 
croceum.  By  many  a  zigzag  we  at  length 
reached  the  top,  and  then  began  a  most 
delightful  ramble  in  search  of  flowers.  We 
were  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  too  late  for 
the  main  object  of  our  expedition — the 
millions  of  Narcissus  Poeticus  and  of  Aspho- 
delus  albus,  which  cover  the  whole  hillside. 
The  Professor,  who  was  our  guide  on  this 
occasion,  had  made  our  mouths  water  with 
a  description  of  the  two-and-twenty  diiferent 
kinds  of  Orchids  his  daughter  and  he  had 
found  earlier  in  the  year  on  the  same 
ground  as  we  were  traversing.  Such  a  feast 
was  not  for  us.  Yet  we  were  not  starved, 
for  in  the  course  of.  our  ramble  we  met  with 
good  blooms  of  Ophrys  apifera,  Orchis 
ustulata,  Serapias  Lingua,  S.  cordigera,  S. 
longipetala,  Habenaria  chlorantha,  and 
Platanthera  bifolia,  no  mean  harvest  from  a 


single  locality  in  the  middle  of  June.  Almost 
equal  delight  was  afibrded  by  the  brilliant 
blossoms  and  exquisite  scent  of  Eosa  gallica, 
creeping  over  the  rocks  and  among  the  grass, 
while  no  one  who  has  only  seen  Catananche 
caerulea  as  a  garden  plant  can  have  any  idea 
of  its  beauty  as  it  is  seen  in  abundance,  but 
almost  always  grovring  singly,  on  the  hills 
round  Genoa.  Those  who  have  only  a  short 
day  in  Genoa  could  not  do  better  than  take 
the  tram,  cross  the  Bisagno  by  any  of  the 
bridges,  and  then  wander  at  will  over  the  hills 
and  through  the  woods  east  of  that  stream. 

The  train  has  crawled  up  the  Leventina 
Valley  from  Lugano  to  Airolo,  tracing  the 
brawling  Ticino  nearly  to  its  glacier  source. 
On  the  hillside  the  quarrymen  beneath  their 
white  awnings  are  shaping  the  granite  blocks 
they  have  detached  ;  all  the  woods  are  white 
vdth  Spiraea  Aruncus,  and  from  the  wet  cliffs 
hang  the  plumes  of  Saxifraga  Cotyledon. 
It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  Piora  that  at 
whatever  time  you  leave  Airolo — the  climb 
from  Piotta  is  shorter  but  steeper  and  hotter — 
you  have  three  hours  up  hill  with  the  sun  on 
your  back,  but  then  think  of  the  compensa- 
tions. As  you  leave  the  main  road  down  the 
valley  and  turn  up  to  the  left  you  have  on 
each  side  of  you  alpine  meadows,  at  this  time 
of  the  year  (June)  just  ready  for  the  scythe, 
with  a  glorious  wealth  of  colour.  When  past 
the  first  village — now  a  sad  sight,  as  half  of  it 
has  been  burnt  to  the  ground — the  hillside 
above  and  below  are  white  with  St.  Bruno's 
and  St.  Bernard's  Lilies.  Upon  the  rocks 
and  in  the  shade  of  the  woods  Lilium 
croceum  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  size 
and  colour  of  its  blooms.  Where  little 
streams  cross  the  path  a  turquoise  blue 
Forget-me-not  will  make  you  forget  the  hot 
and  dusty  path.  You  have  climbed  for  an 
hour  or  more,  when  to  your  chagrin,  a.s  you 
reach  a  Pine  wood,  the  road  descends  rapidly. 
Yet  there  are  compensations,  for  is  not  that 
Polygala  chamasbuxus  and  its  neighbour  the 
yellow  Viola  bifloral  And  what  is  the  Pea 
which  half  clothes  and  hides  an  avalanche  of 
stones?  Emerging  from  the  wood,  if  you  are 
young,  'twere  well  to  turn  up  the  hill  to  the 
left,  following  the  telegraph  wires  ;  'twill 
save  you  a  long  trudge  and  introduce  you  all 
the  sooner  to  some  of  the  alpine  treasures  in 
store.  In  no  walk  will  you  more  often  think 
you  have  reached  your  journey's  end  only  to 
find  it  is  still  in  front  of  you,  and  in  none 
will  the  end  come  more  unexpectedly.  At 
length  you  surmount  the  last  steep  rise,  and 
Lake  Ritom  lies  before  you  with  the  still 
partially  snow-covered  heights  of  Le  Canogh6 
and  Taneda  (8,900  feet)  on  the  north,  and 
lesser  Pine-clad  hills  on  the  south.  The 
lake  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
lies  east  and  west,  and  at  its  eastern  end  is 
fed  by  a  lovely  stream  which  surely  must 
hold  trout  or  grayling.  The  lake  itself  has 
fine  trout,  but  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  rise  to 
the  fly.  On  the  north  side  runs  the  road  to 
Santa  Maria,  on  the  south  a  winding  path 
leads  you  now  by  the  water's  edge,  now  up 
among  the  Pines,  at  all  parts  beautiful. 
You  have  barely  crossed  the  wooden  bridge,  a 
few  yards  from  the  hotel,  when  you  come 
upon  large  masses  of  Ranunculus  aconiti- 
folius  (Fair  Maids  of  France).  Primula  viscosa 
brightens  up  the  masses  of  rockwork.  Among 
the  Alpen  Rosen,  which  are  everywhere,  will 
be  seen  in  abundance  a  plant  like  the 
Solomon's  Seal  (Streptopus  distortus),  and  the 
valleys  sloping  up  from  the  lake  are  golden 
with  the  yellow  form  of   Anemone  alpina. 


the  only  form  found  on  granite  ;  the  no  less 
lovely  Anemone  vernalis  is  still  in  flower. 
As  you  step  over  a  tributary  stream,  the 
meadow  through  which  it  flows  is  blue  with 
Gentiana  acaulis.  The  Soldanellas  are  every- 
where, and  when  you  reach  the  eastern  end 
your  wonder  as  to  what  the  pink  haze  could 
be  resolves  itself  into  a  sheet  of  our  own 
mealy  Primrose  (P.  farinosa),  covering  many 
acres,  and  among  them  myriads  of  Gentians. 
What  they  are  I  know  not,  but  if  they  are  not 
G.  verna  and  G.  bavarica,  they  are  no  less 
beautiful.  Of  walks  of  all  kinds  there  is  no 
end,  and  the  flower  treasures  to  be  found 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  hotel 
would  make  a  goodly  list.  A.  C.  B. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

September  25. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

October  2.  —  National  Amateur  C4ardeDer8' 
Association  Meeting. 

October  3. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
tarly  Show  (two  days) ;  Meetings  of  the  Sheffield 
and  Lewes  Horticultural  Societies. 


"The  Garden,"— Next  week's  issue  of 
Thb  Garden  will  be  a  special  Rose  number, 
largely  devoted  to  illustrations  of  Roses  and 
special  articles  by  eminent  rosarians.  It  will 
coDtain  a  full  report  of  the  National  Rose  Society's 
autumn  show  held  on  the  19th  inst. 

Edinburgrh  Autumn  Show.— This 
show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  12th  and  13th  inst.,  was  well  attended  on 
both  days,  although  the  actual  money  takings 
were  a  little  less  than  at  the  similar  ehow  in  1904; 
last  year's  being  an  international  one  a  comparison 
cannot  well  be  made  with  it.  The  takings  this 
year  for  the  two  days  amounted  to  £431. 

Mp.  Bupbank's  challengre.  —  With 
reference  to  Mr.  Burbank's  very  remarkable 
statement,  which  you  wisely  quoted  on  its  merits 
in  your  last  issue,  I  have  made  the  following 
calculation.  If  he  gives  ten  minutes'  individual 
attention  to  each  of  the  380  000  species — not 
plants — that  will  take  him  3,800,000  minutes. 
Working  ten  hours  a  day  of  sixty  minutes  each, 
600  minutes,  would  give  6.333  working  days. 
Allow  313  working  days  in  the  year,  and  it  would 
be  over  twenty  years  before  he  could  re-examine 
bis  first  j  ob.  Truly,  his  assertion  and  our  credulity 
are  as  amazing  as  his  ineennity  and  success. — 
J.  G.  R.  Powell,  The  WUloios,  Ledbury. 

Califopnlan  Fuchsia  (Zausch- 
nepla  callfopnica)  in  autumn.— 
Where  this  charming  plant  can  be  induced  to 
grow  and  flower  freely,  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
objects  in  the  garden  during  September,  and, 
though  it  may  not  in  all  gardens  make  hard  wood 
and  a  shrubby  growth,  as  it  does  in  favoured 
localities,  it  is  certainly  most  useful  in  a  warm 
position  on  the  rock  garden  or  in  the  herbaceous 
border.  It  may,  of  course,  be  called  a  shrub  or 
a  herbaceous  plant,  and  is  treated  as  such  in  the 
Kew  lists,  as  is  the  case  with  several  other  sub- 
jects. In  these  gardens,  on  a  cold  clay  soil,  it 
always  dies  down,  but  I  have  never  known  it  to 
be  injured,  even  in  the  severest  weather,  and 
what  was  a  few  years  ago  a  small  patch  is  now  a 
fine  colony  fully  3  feet  over  each  way.  The  best 
soil  for  it  is  a  fairly  good  mellow  loam,  and  a 
thorough  drainage  must  be  given.  When  plant 
ing  select  a  position  in  full  sun,  and  keep  the 
roots  well  watered  in  dry  weather.  The  Cali- 
fomian  Fuchsia  will  then  make  a  free  branching 
growth  of  about  1  foot  in  height,  and  when  every 
point  produces  bright  scarlet  flowers  the  effect  is 
indeed  pleasing,  as  these  are  in  effective  contrast 
with  the  silvery  foliage. — A.  E.  Thatcher,  AkUn- 
ham  Ifouie  (^iardens,  Elstree. 
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Pelargronium    Fire    Dragfon.  —  1 

notice  in  The  Garden  a  few  lines  from  your 
oorreepondent,  W.  H.  Riddle,  re  Pelargonium 
Fire  Dragon.  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  the 
raiser's  name,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  he 
has  ever  secured  a  sport  from  the  same.  List 
spring  a  plant  that  I  had  under  my  charge 
threw  a  variegated  shoot.  I  rooted  the  same, 
and  the  plant  it  formed  looked  very  efifective, 
being  silver  leaved  (something  similar  to  Flower 
of  Spring),  and  the  blooms  it  carried  were 
identical  with  those  on  the  old  plant. — W.  B. 
Little,  Kew,  Surrey. 

An  appreciation  from  Ceylon.— 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of 
the  coloured  plate,  "  Empress  Pansies,"  in  your 
issue  of  the  4th  ult.  Your  artist  has  done  justice 
to  the  natural  flower,  and  the  plate  itself  is 
extremely  well  reproduced  ;  indeed,  I  feel  quite 
justified  in  saying  that  it  is  the  finest  coloured 
plate  ever  issued  by  The  Garden,  or  its  con- 
temporaries who  publish  such  supplement  plates  ; 
and  I  have  known  the  English  gardening  papers 
for  a  good  many  years.  It  gave  me  pleasure,  as  I 
have  erown  them  at  home,  and  was  always  fond  of 
both  Violasand Tufted  Pansies ;  out  in  this  tropical 
colony,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  do  anything 
with  them  except  at  the  highest  hill  stations,  and 
even  there  the  grand  colouring  and  size  of  home 
Panaies  cannot  be  obtained.  1  was  so  charmed 
with  the  plate  that  I  have  had  it  mounted  and 
framed. — Coloniai,  Amateur,  Ceylon. 

A  valuable  Phlox.— Phlox  L^phami 
Perry's  variety,  sent  out  by  Amos  Perry,  is  a 
really  wonderful  flowerer.  I  bought  a  small 
plant  of  it  in  March,  and  pat  it  on  a  very  sunny 
and  dry  rockery,  made,  by  the  way,  on  the  site 
of  a  bed  in  which  nothing  ever  would  grow, 
owing  to  Elm  roots  that  sucked  the  soil.  Here 
this  Phlox,  which  is  about  8  inches  to  10  inches 
high,  flowered  almost  at  once,  and  has  continued 
blooming  until  the  present  time,  although  we 
have  had  an  excessively  hot  and  rather  dry 
summer.  It  has  now  begun  to  spread,  and  I 
have  taken  several  cuttings  from  it,  which  struck 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  plant  is  a 
splendid  doer,  and  everyone  admires  its  flowers, 
which  exactly  resemble  those  of  the  lovely  pale 
blue  Plumbago,  both  in  size  and  colour.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  I  bought  a  bigger  bargain  for 
eighteenpence. — M.  L.  Williams,  Bath. 

The  Chilian  Cpoeus.-"A  C.  B." 
rightly,  but  at  the  same  time  inadequately, 
ooramentfl  on  the  rare  beauty  of  this  exquisite 
Chilian  Crocus  (Teoophilfei  cyanoorocus),  which 
invariably  delights  with  its  vivid  flowers  in  our 
nursery  at  Neslon.  While  speaking  of  Ompha- 
lodes  and  plants  with  blue  flowers,  mention 
might  be  made  of  0.  nitida,  which  is  probably 
more  rarely  grown  than  0.  Lucilise,  though  it  is 
not  one  whit  less  beautiful.  The  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  light  elegant  panicles,  are  of  a  shade  of 
Forget-me-not  blue,  but  much  deeper  and  richer 
than  that  usually  seen.  A  great  drawback  to 
its  general  cultivation  is  the  fact  that  being  a 
native  of  Spain,  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  outside  unharmed  in  ordinary  winters.  A 
cold  frame  is  quite  sufficient  protection ;  when 
clothed  with  the  graceful  masses  of  beautiful 
blue  flowers,  it  is  a  plant  to  fall  in  love  with. 
O.  Lucilise  sets  seeds  with  us,  but  quite  50  per 
cent,  of  the  seedlings  have  leaves  of  a  light 
green  tint,  quite  devoid  of  the  pretty  glaucous 
colour  which  is  characteristic  of  the  plant 
and  such  an  attractive  feature. — Bees  Limited, 
Liverpool. 

"  Fair  Maids  of  France" (Ranun- 
culus aCOnitifoliUS).— The  Ranunculus 
family  is  a  numerous  and  varied  one,  and  con- 
contains  several  plants  of  great  garden  value. 
Sjme,  like  R.  alpestris,  R.  amplexicaulis,  R. 
gramineus,  and  R.  montanus  with  others  of 
dwarf  habit,  are  useful  for  the  moister  parts  of 
the  rock  garden,  others  are  of  more  robust 
habit  of  growth  like  R.  aconitifolius,  which  is 
seen  at  its  best  growing  on  the  edges  of  streams. 


In  such  a  position  it  reaches  a  height  of  over 
2  feet  and  as  much  through,  covered  in  summer 
with  numerous  dainty  white  flowers.  It  is  very 
common  in  France,  and  makes  such  an  efiective 
display  in  such  situations  as  that  mentioned,  that 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  "Fair  Maids  of 
France."  There  is  also  a  form  with  double 
flowers,  which  is  quite  as  free  in  habit  and 
growth  as  the  wild  plant.  Although  preferring 
to  have  the  roots  in  reach  of  water,  this  plant 
will  also  flourish  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
especially  if  the  soil  is  rich  and  fairly  moist. 
There  is  another  member  of  this  genus  (R. 
platanifolius)  which  is  very  much  like  this  plant 
in  habit  and  flower,  but  while  the  above  species 
is  always  found  growing  in  the  open  by  streams, 
R.  platanifolius  prefers  shady  woods.  Among 
other  valuable  bog  plants  included  in  this  genus 
is  our  native  R.  Lingua,  which  may  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  waterside  subjects. 
It  prefers  to  grow  in  water  several  inches  deep, 
and  makes  a  lovely  display  with  its  yellow 
flowers  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  borne  on  stems 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high.  All  these  plants  are  easy 
to  grow  and  readily  increased  by  dividing  the 
roots  either  in  autumn  or  spring.     R.  aconiti- 


perforce  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  from  sheer 
inability  to  cope  with  its  difficulties  and  with 
the  demands  which  it  made  on  their  health 
and  strength. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  women,  daughters 
of  professional  men  and  others,  who  either 
from  choice  or  necessity  desire  to  earn  their 
own  living  ;  they  want  an  object  in  life,  and 
many  of  them  are  country  born  and  bred,  but 
find  the  rural  life  almost  insupportable  with- 
out some  definite  occupation.  The  days  are 
past  when  women  were  contented  to  sit  at 
home  and  sew  or  bake  and  brew,  principally 
with  the  object  of  fitting  themselves  for  the 
profession  of  matrimony.  Our  great  grand- 
mothers did  not  bother  their  heads  about 
professions,  but  were  quite  satisfied  to  jog 
along  in  the  same  style  as  did  their  great  grand- 
mothers. But  marriage  is  obviously  out  of  the 
question  for  a  large  number  of  women  nowa- 
days, as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are 
"  not  enough  men  to  go  round,"  certainly  not 
enough  marrying  men.  The  latter  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  marked  a  great  change  in 


FAIR   MAIDS   OF   FRANCE   (EANUNOULnS  ACONITIFOLIUS)   GROWING   NEAR   WATER. 


folius  grows  so  freely  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
it  up  and  divide  frequently  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results. — I. 


GARDENING    FOR    WOMEN. 

IT  is  now  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago 
since  a  scheme  was  started  for  opening 
up  an  entirely  new  profession  for 
women,  a  profession  withal  that  had  a 
great  many  things  to  recommend  it.  In 
the  first  place,  it  could  be  carried  on 
under  the  purest  and  most  healthy  con- 
ditions, thus  forming  a  great  and  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  majority  of  employments  open 
to  women.  Again,  it  gave  promise  of  securing 
at  least  a  comfortable  competency  (if  not  a 
luxurious  income)  to  those  who  took  it  up, 
while  the  work  itself  was  interesting  and 
capable  of  any  amount  of  development.  The 
employments  which  had  hitherto  been  open 
to  women  were  chiefly  teaching,  hotel  manage- 
ment, journalism,  hospital  nursing,  type- 
writing, and  gsneral  clerking,  all  of  which 
must  be  carried  on  indoors,  usually  in  large, 
overpopulated  towns,  where  the  rush  and 
hurry  of  the  life  are  so  great,  that  many  had 


the  life  of  women,  and  the  twentieth  century 
bids  fair  to  make  that  change  even  greater. 
Consequently,  when  this  scheme  of  agriculture 
for  women  was  started,  there  were  a  great 
many  people  ready  to  take  it  up,  provided 
that  the  claims  that  were  made  for  it  could 
be  substantiated.  To  the  Countess  of 
Warwick  must  be  ascribed  the  entire  credit 
of  opening  up  this  work  for  women,  the  idea 
appears  to  have  possessed  her  for  some  time 
before  she  finally  put  it  into  execution.  She 
had  realised  more  and  more  that  the  great 
army  of  healthy,  intelligent,  industrious 
young  women  who  were  unemployed  simply 
because  they  could  get  nothing  to  do  for 
which  they  were  fitted  by  Nature,  required 
something  to  be  done  for  them,  but  new 
ideas  in  this  country  are  a  long  time  in 
taking  root,  so  Lady  Warwick  finally  decided 
to  start  in  a  small  way,  in  connexion  with 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Reading,  by 
starting  a  hostel  for  women  students,  who 
should  do  their  theoretical  work  at  the 
college,  while  the  practical  part  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  grounds  of  the  hostel.  The 
country  looked  on  somewhat  askance,  and 
much  was  said  and  written  at  the  time  both 
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for  and  against  the  scheme.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  that  any  such  new  idea  should  be 
judged  by  anything  but  results,  and  now  that 
nine  years  have  elapsedit  is  possible  togethold 
of  some  of  those  results  and  form  an  opinion 
of  the  scheme  which  shall  be  based  upon  them. 
The  hostel  at  Reading  very  soon  recjuired 
enlarging,  indeed  at  various  times  three  other 
houses  were  added  to  it,  until  at  last  it  became 
evident  that  larger  quarters  were  required. 

The  beautiful  estate  of  Studley  Castle, 
Warwickshire  (not  far  removed  from  Warwick 
Castle,  the  home  of  the  founder  of  the  scheme), 
happened  to  be  in  the  market,  and  with  its 
commodious  living  rooms  and  the  .340  acres  of 
beautifully-wooded  land,  seemed  just  the  sort 
of  place  for  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent Agricultural  College  exclusively  for 
women.  It  was  duly  ]jurchased,  and  four 
year  ago  the  students  and  staff  removed  from 
Reading  and  began  their  new  career  at 
Studley.  That  the  change  was  justified  will 
be  evident,for  a  great  number  of  students  have 
passed  through  the  college  since  its  establish- 
ment, and  are  now  in  posts  either  in  gardens, 
dairies,  poultry  farms,  or  market  gardens, 
doing  well  for  themselves  and  giving  entire 
satisfaction  to  their  employers.  We  have 
several  training  places  for  women,  Swanley 
College  and  Lady  Wolseley's  school  being  on 
the  same  lines  as  Studley. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  all  those  who  go  in  for  agriculture, 
i.e.,  that  a  thorough  training  is  necessary. 
Few  things  have  been  more  improved  by 
scientific  knowledge  than  things  horticultural. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  how  very 
limited  in  variety  were  the  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers  which  the  old  English  gardener  had 
to  choose  from.  Now,  however,  the  tra- 
ditional and  haphazard  methods  of  cultivation 
have  been  superseded  by  a  reasonable  scheme 
of  observation  and  research,  e.g  ,  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  principles  of  manuring, 
the  laws  of  hybridisation,  the  entomology  of 
plant  life,  &c.,  and  so  much  knowledge  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  even  the  primitive 
fruits  and  vegetables,  that  their  fertility 
size,  variety,  and  edible  qualities  have 
increased  out  of  all  recognition.  The  same 
applies  to  the  dairy,  and  among  the  poultry, 
agricultural  chemistry,  bacteriology,  fowl 
zoology,  are  all  necessary  to  those  who  wish 
to  make  a  real  success  of  their  undertaking. 
It  is  not  the  least  use  for  a  woman  to 
attempt  to  enter  these  fields  of  employment 
unequipped,  any  more  than  she  would  any 
of  the  other  professions,  for  the  days  when  a 
hastily-acquired  half-understood  knowledge 
passed  muster  are  gone  ;  competition  is  so 
acute  that  one  must  be  tirst-rate  to  succeed. 

Before  concluding,  there  is  one  other  thing 
in  connexion  with  this  going  "  back  to  the 
land,"  which  I  should  like  to  draw  attention 
to.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  great 
tendency  for  the  workers  to  leave  the  quiet 
country  villages  and  drift  oif  to  the  towns, 
the  great  centres  of  work,  with  the  result 
that  many  of  our  villages  are  getting  almost 
depopulated.  If  we  can  get  our  women  to 
train  and  to  make  themselves  capable  of 
giving  back  to  those  villages  some  of  their 
old  prosperity  and  settle  in  them,  in  order 
to  carry  on  this  work  which,  after  all,  must 
be  done  in  the  country  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  (I  refer  particularly  to  market  gar- 
dening, dairy,  and  poultry  work)  then  the 
country  at  large  will  have  occasion  to  be 
grateful  to  those  who  made  such  a  result 
possible.  Agnes  M.  Gibbon.s. 
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MELON    SUTTON'S    TRIUMPH. 

1WAS  glad  to  see  in  Mr.  W.  Miles'a  able 
article  on  "  Melons  in  Houses  "  mention  of 
Sutton's  Triumph  as  being  excellent. 
Having  grown  it  this  season  in  pits,  I 
have  found  it  good  in  every  respect,  and 
quite  suitable  for  this  mode  of  cultivation. 
This  Melon  has  a  strong  constitution,  very 
seldom  falls  a  prey  to  canker,  and  fruits  very 
freely.  Fruits  frequently  attain  a  weight  of 
61b.,  while  much  heavier  ones  have  been 
grown.  It  is  a  scarlet-fleshed  sort.  Sutton's 
Scarlet  Melon  is  also  well  adapted  for  culti- 
vation in  pits,  being  vigorous  in  growth, 
and  a  free  setter.  Those  who  appreciate  a 
beautifully  netted  Melon  of  first-rate  flavour 
for  pit  or  frame  cultivation  will  do  well  to  grow 
this  variety.  An  important  item  in  growing 
Melons  in  pits  and  frames  is  to  turn  the  fruits 
carefully  every  two  or  three  days,  thus  securing 
good  shape  and  perfect  netting.  Care  must, 
however,  be  taken  that  no  moisture  remains  on 
the  surface  of  the  fruit  when  exposed  to  the 
sun  or  severe  scalding  will  occur. 

Munden  Qardena,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 


YELLOW  OR  ORANGE  NECTARINES. 
The  Nectarine  is,  1  believe,  becoming  a  greater 
favourite  every  year,  especially  the  yellow  or 
orange  varieties.  Many  people  ignore  Peaches 
altogether  when  these  delicious  Nectarines  are 
available.  The  reason  is  not  very  hard  to  find. 
Their  appearance  is  always  attractive,  and  the 
flivour  is  invariably  pleasing  to  the  taste. 
Another  characteristic  is  that  the  trees  do  not 
suffer  BO  much  from  adverse  circumstances  as  do 
aome  of  the  Peaches,  so  that  there  are  very  few 
fruits  of  indifferent  quality.  One  of  the  oldest  of 
the  yellow  sorts  is 

Pitmaston  Orange. — The  tree  is  a  good  bearer 
and  the  fruits  are  richly  flavoured,  but  it  is  a 
slow  grower,  and  its  constitution  is  such  that  it 
cannot  generally  be  recommended. 

Danoin  is  an  excellent  variety,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  orange  section.  It  ripens  outdoors 
towards  the  end  of  August.  The  fruit  is  large 
and  exquisitely  flavoured.  It  makes  a  good  tree, 
is  a  splendid  bearer,  and  will  force  well. 

Rivers'  Early  Orange  is,  I  think,  a  descendant 
of  Pitmaston  Orange.  In  point  of  flavour  it  is 
quite  equal  to,  if  not  better,  than  its  parent,  but 
in  habit  and  constitution  it  is  much  superior.  It 
ripens  outdoors  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  for  forcing. 

Humboldt  is  a  large  variety  of  splendid  appear- 
ance. The  tree  is  an  excellent  grower  when  it 
becomes  established.  It  succeeds  well  in  mid- 
season  or  late  houses,  and  does  equally  well  out- 
doors in  a  good  position. 

Pine-apple — This  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  of  the  yellow  sorts.  The  fruits  are  large, 
very  rich,  and  exquisitely  flavoured.  When  it 
becomes  established  it  is  a  good  grower  and  forms 
an  excellent  tree.  It  does  remarkably  well  out- 
doors, aad  will  also  force  well.  One  good  point 
about  this  variety  is  that  its  crop  extends  over  a 
long  period,  which  makes  it  doubly  valuable  for 
small  gardens.  These,  I  think,  are  the  finest  of  the 
orange  varieties,  Pine-apple  and  Humboldt  being 
the  two  best. 

Frogmore.  E.  H. 

FRUIT    TREES    DURING    DROUGHT. 

Pbactical  Hints  on  Teeatmbnt. 
During  the  present  season  fruit  trees  are  very 
liable  to  suffer  from  drought,  especially  those 
planted  at  the  foot  of  walls.  Neglect  in  respect 
to  watering  will  cause  partial,  if  not  complete, 
failure  of  the  next  season's  crop,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  loss  of  the  trees.  Some  trees  of 
Morello  Cherry  that  came  under  my  notice  were 
showing  signs  of  distress  (through  drought)  when 


the  fruit  was  at  the  stoning  period.  The  fruits 
presented  a  withered  appearance,  and  many 
dropped  from  the  trees.  A  copious  watering, 
followed  by  a  heavy  mulching  of  rotten  farmyard 
manure,  saved  the  crop.  Apricot  trees  are  also 
often  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  espe- 
cially after  the  crop  has  been  gathered.  This  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  the 
sudden  collapse  of  the  branches  of  these  trees. 
Peach  trees  whose  buds  fall  are  also  sufferers 
from  the  same  cause.  Vines  under  glass  require 
much  more  water  than  is  often  applied  to  them 
during  their  growing  season.  Through  fear  of 
the  soil  becoming  water-logged  and  sour,  water  is 
often  withheld  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
With  the  elaborate  system  of  drainage  which  is 
provided  in  modern  Vine  borders,  it  is  essential 
that  plenty  of  water  be  given.  Grape  growers 
for  the  markets  apply  much  more  water  to  their 
Vines  than  do  private  gardeners,  although  often 
no  drainage,  or  very  little,  is  provided.  The 
roots  are  encouraged  near  the  surface  by  top- 
dressings  and  heavy  waterings.  Young  Vines 
when  planted  in  a  limited  quantity  of  soil  and 
growing  freely  require  copious  waterings  and  the 
free  use  of  the  syringe. 

All  trees  recently  planted  need  due  attention 
in  this  respect.  Aphis  quickly  attacks  any  stone 
fruiting  tree  which  is  suffering  in  the  least  from 
drought.  An  eSicient  supply  of  water  in  gardens 
is  most  important.  All  rain  water  from  the  roofs 
of  the  glass  houses  and  other  buildings  should  be 
stored  for  use.  Should  the  water  that  is  used  be 
hard,  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  in 
open  vessels  for  at  least  twelve  hours  before  being 
applied.  This  is  most  important  when  the  water 
is  to  be  used  for  syringing  purposes.  The  evil 
effects  of  bard  water  can  also  in  some  degree 
be  alleviated  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water ; 
of  course,  allowing  the  whole  to  cool  before  using. 
This  method,  for  obvious  reasons,  can  only  be 
employed  when  a  limited  quantity  is  required. 

Watford.  C.  RuSB. 
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SOLLYAS    (BLUEBELL    TREE). 

ONLY  two  distinct  species  of  this 
genus  are  given  in  the  "Index 
Kewensis,"  both  being  natives  of 
'  Australia.  In  favoured  districts 
and  sheltered  positions  one  some- 
times sees  them  thriving  outside. 
A  cool  greenhouse  where  a  minimum  winter 
temperature  of  about  40°  Fahr.  is  maintained  will 
suit  them  better.  They  are  evergreen  twining 
plants  of  slender  habit,  the  growths  being 
scarcely  vigorous  enough  for  them  to  be  grown  on 
the  roofs  of  greenhouses.  A  more  suitable  posi- 
tion for  them  is  round  pillars,  or  in  pots  twining 
round  balloons  or  stakes.  The  bright  blue  flowers 
are  not  large,  but  any  deficiency  in  this  way  is 
more  than  balanced  by  the  profusion  and  succes- 
sion of  blooms,  which  are  produced  over  a 
considerable  period.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
seeds  and  cuttings. 

S.  heterophylla  (the  Bluebell  Tree  of  Australia) 
is  much  the  larger  plant.  The  drooping  flowers 
are  borne,  three  or  more,  in  cymes,  terminal  or 
opposite  a  leaf.  Its  common  name  is  the  Blue- 
bell Tree  of  Australia.  A  plant  of  it  was  flowering 
recently  on  the  Duchess  Wall  at  Ke  w.  Its  progress 
was  watched  with  interest,  as  it  is  a  seedling  raised 
from  a  seed  collected  in  the  open  air  in  Ireland, 
and  planted  out  this  spring.  A  figure  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  352'2 

iS.  parviflora  is  a  much  smaller  plant  than  the 
preceding,  both  in  size  of  flower  and  leaves. 
Flowering  and  fruiting  in  a  small  pot,  twining 
round  stakes,  it  was  very  pretty  in  the  Kew 
Greenhouse  recently.  At  the  last  Temple  Show  a 
group  of  it  trailing  on  twiggy  sticks  in  the  centre 
of  Messrs.  Clibran's  exhibit  attracted  considerable 
attention.  In  gardens  it  is,  perhaps,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  S.  Drummondii.  A.  0. 
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THE    GLORY    PEA. 
(Clianthus    Dampibbi.) 

This  is  suoh  a  striking  plant  when  in  flower  that 
no  wonder  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  earliest 
travellers  in  Australia,  on  the  north-west  of 
which  continent  it  was  discovered  by  the  navi- 
gator Dimpier  about  200  years  ago,  and  whose 
name  it  commemorates.  It  was  afterwards  found 
in  different  parts  of  Australia,  and  at  last  made 
its  way  to  this  country,  baing  introduced  into 
England  in  1S34.  From  the  first  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  good  test  of  the  cultivator's  skill, 
and  while  occasional  successes  were  recorded,  the 
list  of  failures  greatly  predominated.  In  the 
one-time-oelebrated  nursery  of  Messrs.  Henderson 
at  Maida  Vale,  I  met  with  a  very  fine  specimen 
in  full  flower  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and 
a  few  years  later  Messrs.  Carter  of  Forest  Hill 
were  remarkably  sucoeseful  in  its  culture.  For 
some  time  after  this  it  was  seldom  seen,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  flourish- 
ing examples  have  been  freely 
exhibited,  and  each  season  at  Kew 
it  forms  a  most  notable  feature. 
This  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  discovery  that  it 
grows  so  well  when  grafted  on  the 
Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arbores- 
oens),  a  method  of  culture  now 
employed  by  practically  all  suc- 
cessful growers.  One  often  hears 
mention  of  the  grafting  of  Clian- 
thus Dampieri  as  a  new  discovery, 
but  to  my  knowledge  it  was 
practised  nearly  forty  years  ago 
with,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory 
results. 

The  first  experiment  was 
made  by  using  as  a  stock  estab- 
lished plants  of  the  allied  Clian- 
thus puniceup,  but  this  was  by 
no  means  a  success.  Next,  seed- 
ling plants  of  Swainsona  galegi- 
folia  were  employed  as  stocks, 
and  some  of  these  did  remark- 
ably well ;  indeed,  specimens 
obtained  in  this  way  aroused 
much  interest  in  the  Temperate 
House  at  Kew  in  the  latter 
sixties — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
early  days  of  that  structure. 
Now  the  Colutea  seems  to  be 
used  as  a  stock  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  and  the  numerous 
examples  which  crop  up  year  by 
year  at  Kew  are,  I  believe, 
obtained  in  this  way.  A  distinct 
kind — less  brilliant,  it  is  true, 
than  the  type — is  the  variety 
marginatus,  in  which  the  keel  of 
the  flower  is  white,  margined 
wiih  scarlet.  H.   P. 


DWARF    HERBACEOUS 
PHLOXES. 

THE  appearance  of  the  very  beautiful 
and  pure  white  flowered  Phlox  Tapis 
Blanc  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  the  28  th 
ult.,  when  the  floral  committee  gave 
it  an  award  of  merit,  is  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  desire  for  others  of  the  same 
type.  For  such  meritorious  varieties  as  the  one 
named  there  is  still  room  in  the  garden ;  its 
dwarfness  will  render  it  of  much  value  as  an 
edging  or  even  a  groundwork  to  taller  plants. 
Imagine  a  bed  of  the  brilliant  Lobelia  Qaeen 
Victoria  with  crimson-scarlet  flowers  and  bronzy 
crimson  leafage  having  a  groundwork  of  the  snow 
white  Phlox  Tapis  Blanc,  or  the  same  plant  in 
company  with  scarlet  GUdioli,  and  you  possess  a 
charming  association.     Tapis  Blanc  is  not  quite 


new,  we  have  known  it  for  some  two  or  more 
years,  but  it  is  certainly  the  dwarfest  form  of  the 
herbaceous  Phlox  we  have  seen.  The  exhibited 
plants  were  not  quite  12  inches  high,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  variety  will  not  attain  more 
than  18  inches  in  a  more  favourable  season. 

Comparative  dwarfness  in  Phloxes  is  the  out- 
come of  soils,  seasons,  and  methods  of  propaga- 
tion. Late  spring  cuttings,  for  example,  will 
not  only  produce  a  later  flowering,  but  good 
heads  of  bloom  on  plants  not  more  than  18  inches 
high.  Naturally  such  dwarfness  disappears  in 
the  ensuing  year,  but  it  should  be  capable  of  a 
distinct  service  if  put  to  good  use.  In  this  way 
such  white  kinds  as  Sylphide,  The  Bride,  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  and  others  of  distinct  colours 
are  worth  growing.  Naturally,  the  greatest 
value  of  these  Phloxes  in  the  garden  is  their 
fine  effect  when  massed,  and  for  such  work 
these  exceedingly  dwarf  sorts  are  valueless. 
'  Recognising  the  value  of  dwarf  sorts,  however, 


THE  PARROT'S  BILL. 
(Clianthus  puniceds.) 
This  New  Zealand  plant,  known 
under  the  names  of  Lobster  Claw 
and  Parrot's  Bill,  was  a  bril- 
liant sight  in  the  south-west  during  the  month  of 
May.  It  usually  begins  to  flower  sparingly  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  for  the  pist  three  seasons 
I  have  cut  a  few  blossoms  from  a  south  wall 
in  the  open  before  Christmas  Day.  From  that 
time  onwards  flowers  are  produced  with  greater 
frequency  until  Miy,  when  it  reaches  the  zenith 
of  its  display  and  presents  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
bright  crimson.  In  some  gardens  it  is  grown  in 
bush  form,  and  flowers  equally  well  under  suoh 
conditions.  The  white  form  makes  a  pretty 
contrast  to  the  crimson  type,  and  when  grown  on 
the  same  wall  has  a  pleasing  effect.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  seeds  which  are  saved  from 
the  white  variety  usually  revert  to  the  colour 
of  the  type. 

South  Devon.  S.  W.  Pitzuebbkrt. 


p-^  13^ 


A  BBMARKABLE    NEW   DWARF   WHITE 


PHLOX  :     TAPI3   BLANO. 


(Shown  by  Gann  and  Olton  before  the 
Royal  HorticuUurai  Society  on  the  38th 
ult.,  when  it  received  an  award  of  merit.) 
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we  recommend  the  following  as  a  small  set  for 
present  planting :  Miss  Pembecton,  crimson- 
scarlet  ;  Atala,  rosy  lilac  ;  Grevin,  deep  rose ; 
Japonais,  salmon,  as  oompanioaa  to — though  of 
taller  growth  than — Tapis  Blanc.  The  individual 
flowers  of  the  latter  are  large,  pure  white,  and 
shapely,  and,  despite  its  dwarfness,  it  has  a 
freely- branched  habit  of  growth.  The  plant,  too, 
is  of  unusual  vigour.  The  weak  point  of  this 
exceptional  dwarfness  is  the  liability  to  dis- 
figurement by  heavy  rains,  unless 
the  plants  are  put  in  thicklv, 

£.  H.  J. 


beauty  to  the  subject  of  this  note,  which  is  known 
as  G.  tristis  concolor  or  sulphureus.  A  coloured 
plate  of  this  plant  was  given  in  Vol.  XXXVIII., 
page  58,  of  Thb  Gabdbk,  but  scarcely  does  it 
justice,  as  it  shows  only  two  flowers  on  a  scape, 
whereas  four  to  five  blossoms,  all  of  which  are 
expanded  simultaneously,  and  which  measure 
.34  inches  across,  are  carried  on  strong  scapes. 
The  leaves  when  cut  horizontally  show  a  section 
like  a  cross  in  form,  and  are  long 'and  Rush-like. 


ROSE     LADY     ASH- 
TOWN    (H.T.). 

A  BEMABEABLE  feature  of  many 
of  the  recent  novelties  among 
Hybrid  Teas  is  the  suflfusion  of 
yellow  colouring,  and  in  the 
above  variety  this  is  most  marked. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  longest-petalled 
Rose  we  have.  Lady  Ashtown 
cannot  fail  to  become  a  popular 
exhibition  flower,  as  it  possesses 
that  essential  to  a  modem  show 
Rose — a  high,  pointed  centre,  and 
it  will  also  be  found  of  great  value 
as  a  garden  Rose  or  for  forcing. 
These  Hybrid  Teas  make  delight- 
ful standards,  yielding,  when  thus 
grown,  large  quantities  of  bloom 
until  the  frost  comes,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe  the  increasing 
vigour  among  the  novelties  of 
each  season.  We  seem  to  be 
getting  quite  away  from  the 
stumpy  growth  that  at  one  time 
threatened  to  destroy  the  value 
of  this  group.  Lady  Ashtown  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  and  introduced  in  1904. 
P. 
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GLADIOLUS    TRISTIS 
CONCOLOR. 

THIS  beautiful  Gladiolus 
is  particularly  valu- 
able on  account  of  its 
early  flowering,  its 
blooming  period  being 
towards  the  close  of 
April,  far  in  advance  of  The  Bride 
and  other  varieties  of  the  so-called 
early  section.  Though  a  native 
of  South  Africa,  it  proves  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  south-west, 
even  when  planted  only  3  inches 
deep  and  unprotected  with  a 
mulching.  In  the  horticultural 
dictionaries  the  height  of  Gladio- 
lus tristis  is  given  as  1  foot,  but 
with  me  it  attains  a  height  of 
3  feet.  In  Mr.  Archer  -  Hind's 
garden  it  grows  taller,  and  in  a 
certain  Cornish  garden  it  is  con- 
siderably over  4  feet  in  height. 
It  increases  rapidly  by  offsets  and  seed,  seedlings 
springing  up  in  quantity  around  the  parent  clumps 
in  Mr.  Archer-Hind's  garden,  where  the  flower- 
spikes  are  not  removed.  6.  tristis  is  very  vari- 
able in  colour.  The  tint  of  the  flowers  of  the 
form  of  which  I  write  is  a  clear  pale  sulphur,  but 
this  is  not  the  plant  that  is  sent  out  by  nursery- 
men when  6.  tristis  is  ordered.  I  have  recom- 
mended many  friends  to  obtain  it,  and  in  every 
case,  though  different  firms  were  dealt  with,  the 
flowers  of  the  bulbs  sent  were  marked  with 
purplish  black  bands  down  the  centre  of  the 
three   upper    segmsnts,   a   form   far  inferior  in 


baneful  influence  of  our  wet  winter  climate.  A 
ring  of  perforated  zinc,  especially  if  girdled 
round  the  middle  with  copper  wire,  will  keep  the 
slug  at  bay,  however  voracious  he  may  be,  but 
the  danger  to  the  roots  in  a  moist  winter  is  a 
more  serious  matter,  and  can  only  be  overcome 
by  a  perfect  natural  or  artificial  system  of 
drainage.  The  plant  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph,  a  seedling  kindly  given  to  me  by  a 
gardening  neighbour,  was  past  its  best  when  its 
portrait  was  taken  a  few  days 
ago,  though  still  carrying  some 
lovely  sprays  of  smallish  flowers. 
It  is  planted,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, on  a  small  "moraine" 
composed  entirely  of  sand  and 
gravel,  facing  due  south  in  a 
sheltered  position,  and  it  has 
grown  luxuriantly,  though  it  has, 
of  course,  required  some  special 
watering  this  hot  dry  summer. 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  my 
unexpected  success  in  this  case  to 
the  moraine,  though,  should  the 
roots  ever  get  through  to  the 
natural  loamy  soil  below  and  into 
deleterious  moisture  during  the 
winter  months,  I  feel  ture  I  shall 
have  another  and  a  sadder  story 
to  tell.  The  suggestion  of  the 
moraine,  however,  for  this  and 
other  choice  plants  which  require 
an  absolutely  perfect  drainage, 
may  prove  interesting  and  perhaps 
useful. 

raiding,  Kent.  S.  G.  R. 

[The  photograph,  which  was, 
unfortunately,  not  suitable  for 
reproduction,  showed  an  excellent 
plant. — Ed.] 

HOMERIA  COLLINA. 
Though  its  compatriots  the  Ixiae, 
Sparaxis,  and  Freesias  are  very 
largely  grown  in  this  country,  in 
most  parts  under  glass,  and  in  the 
south-west  in  the  open,  this  pretty 
Cape  bulb  is  rarely  seen  in  gar- 
dens. It  is  hardier  and  more 
robust  than  any  of  the  bulbs 
already  named,  and  increases 
with  great  rapidity.  A  small 
clump  that  was  given  me  a  few 
years  ago  gave  me  over  200  bulbs 
after  three  seasons'  growth.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  prettv  pinkish 
buff,  and  measure  2i  inches 
across.  Four  or  more  are  borne 
on  a  stem  about  2  feet  6  inches  in 
height,  and  the  foliage  is  long  and 
narrow.  The  Homeria  is  at  its 
best  early  in  May,  when  a  colony 
of  a  hundred  bulbs  presents  a 
beautiful  picture  in  the  full 
sunlight. 
South  Devon.  S.  W.  F. 


BOSB  LADY  ASHTOWN. 

The  flowers  have  the  additional  merit  of  becoming 
delightfully  fragrant  after  twilight,  and  a  colony 
of  from  thirty  to  fifty  flower-scapes  in  full  bloom 
near  an  open  window  will  fill  the  room  with  a 
perfume  almost  Magnolia-like. 

S.  W.  FiTZHBBBKBT. 


OMPHALODES    LUCILI^. 
A  MOST  beautiful  plant,  but  one  that  is  not  easy 
to  grow  successfully,  for  two  special  reasons.     In 
the  first  place,  slugs  are  desperately  fond  of  it ; 
and,  secondly,   it   frequently  succumbs    to   the 


LEWISIA  TWEEDY! 
This  delightful  alpine  plant  was 
introduced  into  this  country 
about  ten  years  ago  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  is  still  very  rare 
and  scarce,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate.  It 
forms  rosettes  of  succulent  leaves,  produces  com- 
paratively large  flowers  on  short  stems  of  adelight- 
ful  shade  of  pink,  quite  distinct  from  anything 
else  we  have,  and  should  be  classed  among  the 
best  six  alpine  plants  in  cultivation.  Many 
people  find  a  difficulty  in  growing  this  Lewisia. 
Most  people  lose  It  through  the  winter,  but  if 
given  the  proper  situation  and  soil  it  will  thrive 
well.  I  find  it  succeeds  well  when  planted  in  full 
sun  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  rough  loam,  one 
leaf-mould,  and  two  sand  ;  it  should  be  planted 
80  that  a  stone  can   hang   over  it  and  protect 
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YUCCA  GLORIOSA  AT  ABDBRNE   HALL,  CHKSHiaE. 

(From  a  photograph  hiitdty 

it  from  wet.  If  possible,  it  should  be  kept  dry 
daring  the  winter  months,  and  have  a  top- 
dressing  of  grit  and  sand.  It  is  increased  by 
cuttings  inserted  in  summer,  and  by  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  pure  sand  as  soon  as  ripe. 
There  are  two  other  Lawisias  in  cultivation,  L 
rediviva,  with  bright  rose  flowers,  and  L.  toppo- 
sitifolia,  with  very  distinct  foliage 
and  rare  in  cultivation.     R  M.  P. 


YUCCA    GLORIOSA. 

HE  Yucca  family  un- 
doubtedly includes 
some  of  the  noblest 
plants  that  we  have  for 
producing  an  effective 
planting,  &c.  They  are 
often  seen  as  isolated  specimens, 
andalthough  striking  enough  singly, 
it  is  only  by  planting  in  groups  of 
several  plants  together  that  the 
most  telling  effect  is  produced. 
In  the  accompanying  illustration 
such  a  group  is  seen,  and  a  noble 
display  the  plants  make  with  their 
rigid  foliage  and  stately  inflores- 
cences. The  present  species,  Y. 
gloriosa,  also  known  as  "Adam's 
Needle,"  is  one  of  the  oldest  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Yuccas 
in  cultivation.  It  is  quite  hardy  in 
this  country,  although  it  flourishes 
best  in  the  warmer  and  more 
southern  parts.  Excessive  mois- 
ture during  winter  will  sometimes 
cause  the  growing  points  to  perish, 
but  the  plants  readily  break  out 
into  growth  again  below  the  point 
of  injury.  Like  the  other  hardy 
Yuccas,  Y.  gloriosa  is  not  particular 
as  to  soil,  providing  that  it  is  well 
drained,  but  when  planting  a  warm 
sunny  situation  should  be  chosen. 
A  closely  allied  species  is  Y.  re- 
curvifolia,  which  bears  similar 
panicles  of  yellowish  white  flowers. 
Id  this,  however,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, the  leaves  are  not  erect  and 
rigid  as  in  Y.  glorio?a,  but  pendulous 
will  still  be  enough  left  to  furnish  it  the  follow-  and  thinner  in  texture.  One  of  the  dwarfest  Yuccas 
ing  spring.  A  variety  of  colour  may  be  had  by  |  and  more  suited  for  the  rook  garden  is  Y.  angusti- 
ptanting  the  different  forms  of  Scilla  hispauioa  <  folia,  which  produces  a  stem  less  than  1  foot  high, 
(campanulata),  which  grows  and  increases  quite  !  with  a  rosettte  of  narrow  leaves  about  2  feet  long, 
as  freely  as  the  common  Bluebell,  and  which  may  I  It  is  of  slow  growth,  and  flowers  are  not  produced 
be  obtained  either  white,  rosy  purple,  or  blue.  |  very  freely.  They  are  propagated  by  means  of 
The', flowers  are  also  larger.  '  root  cuttings  placed  in  a  little  bottom-heat.     I. 


THE  TALLEST   SPIKE   IS  S  FEET   5  INCHES  FBOM   THE   GRODDD. 
sent  by  tlte  Earl  of  Haddington,  K.T.) 


NATURALISING  BLUEBELLS. 
Bluebells,  in  masses  under  trees 
and  in  open  woodland  glades,  make 
such  a  display  in  the  late  spring 
that  the  trouble  and  time  taken  to 
establish  large  groups  or  stretches 
of  this  charming  flower  are  well 
repaid.  The  bulbs  are  cheap,  and 
when  once  started  they  increase 
readily  both  by  means  of  bulbils  and 
self-sown  seeds.  The  latter  may  be 
gathered  when  ripe  and  scattered 
about  in  suitable  places,  especially 
where  the  toil  is  somewhat  broken. 
Here  they  will  germinate  freely,  and 
produce  flowering  bulbs  in  two  or 
three  years.  The  quickest  way  to 
produce  an  effect  is  to  plant  the 
bulbs  in  large  irregular  groups. 
Holes  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
should  be  made  a  few  inches  deep, 
in  these  the  bulbs  should  be  placed 
some  2  inches  or  3  inches  apart, 
afterwards  filling  up  the  holes 
again  with  well-broken  soil ;  or  the 
bulbs  may  be  planted  singly  with  a 
dibber  some  3  inches  or  4  inches 
deep,  filling  up  the  hole  with  loose 
soil  after  planting.  The  former  is 
the  q  nicker  way  where  a  large  quan- 
tity has  to  be  planted,  and  only  by 
planting  a  large  quantity  can  an 
immediate  display  be  obtained. 
When  they  are  well  established, 
however,  the  ground  may  be  dug 
over,  and  if  all  that  are  turned  up 
are  removed  to  another  place  there 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SOWING  LAWN  SEED.— Now  is  an 
excellent  time  to  sow  down  lawne ;  if 
the  work  ia  delayed  any  longer  the 
young  grass  has  no  chance  to  establish 
itself  before  winter  sets  in,  and  if  the 
winter  were  severe  it  might  suflfer  con- 
siderably. By  sowing  at  once,  however,  while 
the  weather  is  still  fairly  warm,  grass  germinates 
and  grows  quickly,  and  so  makes  a  fairly  good 
turf  before  the  cold  weather.  With  the  advent 
of  favourable  weather  in  the  spring  the  grass 
starts  into  fresh  growth  and  quickly  forms  a 
serviceable  turf.  Seed  sown  in  the  early  autumn 
has  an  advantage  over  that  sown  in  the  spring  ; 
if  the  spring  should  prove  to  be  very  dry  the 
grass  seed  will  need  a  lot  of  attention  to  make  it 
germinate  satisfactorily ;  that  sown  in  the  autumn, 
however,  is  almost  certain  of  weather  favourable 
to  its  germination.  If  the  work  is  not  done  at 
once  it  had  better  be  left  until  spring. 

Crocuses  in  Pols. — Crocuses  are  not  grown  in 
pots  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  other  early 
spring-flowering  bulbs,  yet  they  afford  a  pleasing 
variety,  and  if  good  sorts  are  purchased  they 
well  repay  the  trouble  taken  in  their  cultivation. 
Perhaps  the  most  convenient  pot  to  use  is  that 
which  has  a  diameter  of  4J  inches  ;  a  pot  of  this 
size  will  take  four  or  five  of  the  corms  or  bulbs 
as  they  are  popularly  but  incorrectly  called. 
The  soil  used  should  be  fairly  light,  say,  two-thirds 
loam  and  one-third  leaf-soil,  mixing  with  the 
ingredients  plenty  of  silver  sand  so  as  to  keep 
the  soil  porous.  Take  care  that  the  pots  are 
efficiently  drained  by  means  of  crocks,  that  is, 
pieces  of  flower-pots.  Several  lots  should  be 
potted  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  so 
that  when  they  come  into  bloom  during  the  dull 
winter  months  there  shall  be  a  succession  of  their 
gay  flowers  throughout  several  weeks.  Crocuses 
may  also  be  grown  id  small  ornamental  vases  by 
using  specially  prepared  fibre  in  which  to  plant 
them  instead  of  ordinary  soil. 

Orowing  Bulbs  in  Fibre, — The  use  of  specially 
prepared  fibre,  which  enables  one  to  grow  almost 
any  of  the  early  spring-flowering  bulbs  in  orna- 
mental vases  or  pots  without  drainage,  has 
attained  a  wide  popularity,  and  this  method  of 
cultivation  is  increasing  annually,  it  is  so  simple 
that  one  can  hardly  fail,  providing  a  few  common- 
sense  rules  are  observed.  The  number  of  bulbs 
to  be  placed  in  the  vase  or  bowl  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  bulbs  and  the  size  of  the 
receptacle.  As  a  general  rule  the  vase  should  be 
made  so  full  that  when  the  bulbs  are  placed  upon 
the  fibre  their  tops  are  about  an  inch  below  the 
rim  of  the  vase ;  this  will  then  allow  of  their  being 
covered  with  half  an  inch  of  fibre  and  still  leave 
about  half  an  inch  clear.  The  fibre  must  not  be 
made  hard ;  it  must,  however,  be  pressed 
moderately  firm  with  the  fingers.  When  the 
bulbs  are  potted  place  them  for  a  week  or  two  in 
a  dark  airy  ruom,  if  such  a  one  is  at  disposal ; 
if  not,  rather  than  place  them  in  a  close  stuffy 
cupboard,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  only 
dark  place  available,  have  them  in  a  room  which  is 
airy,  even  if  it  is  not  dark.  No  water  will  be 
required  for  several  weeks ;  in  fact,  hardly 
any  will  be  necessary  until  signs  of  growth  are 
apparent  in  the  bulb.  When  that  stage  has  been 
reached  great  care  must  ha  taken  never  to  allow 
the  fibre  to  become  dry.  It  is  equally  important, 
however,  that  it  must  not  be  made  too  wet,  that 
medium  state  of  the  soil  which  every  good 
gardener  aims  at  providing  can  only  be  found  out 
by  expsrieoie.  Dj  not  rely  altogether  upja  the 
app3jiria33  of  tha  Sore  oa  thd  top;  this  may 
oftS3  app)ir  dry  whea    thi^t  uadaraeatb  ia  quite 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

moist.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  begin  to  make  fairly 
good  growth  they  must  have  as  much  light  as 
can  possibly  be  given  to  them,  and  if  they  are 
grown  in  a  dwelling-house  they  should  be  placed 
near  the  window  during  the  day,  although  if  the 
nights  are  cold  they  should  be  removed  so  as  to 
be  safe  in  case  of  frost.  Of  course,  when  the 
bulbs  are  in  full  growth  and  flower-spikes  begin 
to  show,  the  roots  will  have  permeated  through- 
out the  fibre,  and,  naturally,  a  fair  amount  of 
water  will  be  required.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  at  no  time  does  the  fibre  need  as 
much  water  as  the  ordinary  potting  soil.  Not 
only  is  there  no  outlet  for  the  water,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  flower-pot,  but  the  fibre 
itself  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  holds  the 
moisture — a  great  advantage  to  the  bulbs  if  it  is 
not  made  too  wet,  and  just  as  great  a  disadvantage 
if  not  carefully  watered.  No  one  who  has  grown 
bulbs  in  fibre  and  had  them  beautifully  in  flower 
in  midwinter  when  the  garden  outside  is  bare 
and  flowerless  will  wish  to  be  without  them. 
To  have  them  in  flower  early  in 
the  New  Year  a  start  should  be 
made  at  once. 

Hyaeiitths  in  Olasses. — The  cul- 
tivation of  Hyacinths  in  glasses  is 
really  so  simple  that  one  would 
think  the  veriest  tyro  could  not 
fail  to  accomplish  it  successfully. 
Judging,  however,  from  the  very 
poor  specimens  that  one  often  sees 
there     is     evidently     something 
which  is  not  properly  understood 
by  many.     In  order  to  get  bulbs 
to  flower  satisfactorily  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  make  a  fair 
number  of  roots  before  they  begin 
to  make  top  growth,  and  to  this 
end  it  is  usual  to  keep  the  bulbs 
in  the  dark  for  a  few  weeks  after 
potting  them  or  placing  them  in 
glasses,    as    the    case    may    be. 
Darkness  is  not  wholly  essential, 
although    coolness    certainly    ia. 
If  the  two  conditions  can  be  com- 
bined, it  seems  to    have  a  very 
much  better  effect.  It  is  important 
that  the  water  should  be  kept 
clean,  and  for  this  reason  a  piece 
of  charcoal  is  often  put  into  the 
Hyacinth  glass.     It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  good  effect 
of   this    is  not    more  imaginary 
than  real.     For  some  little  time 
after    the    roots  have  begun    to 
grow,   until,    in    fact,    there    is 
danger  in  doing  so,  the  bulb  may  be  lifted  out  of 
the  glass  to  allow  the  water  to  be  poured  away 
and  renewed.     It  is  important  also  that  the  bulb 
should  not  rest  in  the  water  ;   this  is  a  mistake 
which  is  very  often  made,  and  is  responsible  for 
many  failures.     If  the  bulb  touches  the  water  it 
is  ten  to  one  that  instead  of   emitting  healthy 
roots  the  base  of  the  bulb  will  rot,  and  so  spoil 
all  chance  of  a  successful  flowering.     The  bulbs 
should  have  as  uniform  a  temperature  as  it  is 
passible  to  give  them  ;  therefore,  they  should  be 
kept  in  that  room  of  the  house  where  the  most 
equable  temperature  is  maintained,  taking  care 
to  give  them  all  the  light  possible. 

Early-flowering  Bulbous  Irises. — Those  delight- 
ful little  Irisea  which  flower  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year  should  be  planted  now.  Probably 
the  most  familiar  of  them  all  ia  Iris  reticulata 
(the  Netted  Iris).  There  are  several  others, 
hotvever,  equally  as  bsautiful,  as,  for  instance. 


Iris  Histrio,  histrioides,  persica,  Heldreichi,  and 
Danfordia^.  These  charming  little  Irises  need  a 
warm,  well-drained  border  if  they  are  to  be  seen 
at  their  best.  An  ideal  spot  for  them  is  a  narrow 
border,  well  drained,  and  of  light  and  somewhat 
sandy  soil,  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  with  a  south  or 
south-western  aspect.  Here  they  may  be  planted 
with  every  prospect  of  a  eucceseful  flowering.  If 
planted  in  a  cold  and  heavy  soil  and  in  a  sunless 
position  they  are  liable  to  die  off  during  the 
winter,  or,  if  they  survive,  fail  to  flower  satis- 
factorily. 

Lifting  and  Storing  Carrots. — Young  Carrots 
are  always  very  highly  appreciated  in  the  spring 
and  early  part  of  the  summer.  If  the  main-crop 
roots  are  not  quite  as  juicy  as  the  spring  ones, 
they  are  brittle  and  fresh  while  growing  in  the 
ground,  and  one  should  endeavour  to  keep  them 
in  this  condition  throughout  the  winter  months. 
Unlike  Parsnips,  Carrots  may  not  be  left  in  the 
bed  in  which  they  are  growing  all  the  winter. 


^-7^- 


HOW    TO   LIFT  AND   STORE  CABROTS. 

It  is  necessary  to  lift  and  store  them  where  they 
will  be  safe  from  severe  frosts  and  heavy  rains. 
At  the  same  time,  the  roots  must  be  maintained 
in  a  plump  condition,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
shrivel  up.  Stump-rooted  Carrots  are  readily 
lifted  without  any  injury  to  their  skin,  espacially 
when  they  are  grown  in  a  light  soil ;  but  the 
long  varieties  are  soon  bruised  if  forcibly  pulled 
out  of  hard,  dry  soil.  When  Carrots  are  bo 
treated  they  do  not  keep  well,  neither  are  they 
as  tempting  in  appearance  as  those  which  are 
harvested  without  being  scratched.  Fig.  1  shows 
how  to  lift  Carrots  with  the  aid  of  a  garden  fork. 
When  the  fork  B  is  inserted  on  one  side  of  the 
row  of  roots,  grasp  the  top  growths  firmly  at  the 
point  denoted  by  the  arrow  with  one  hand,  while 
you  gently  depress  the  fork  with  the  other.  The 
result  will  be  that  the  roots  will  be  loosened,  and 
may  be  palled  out  without  being  bruised.  Also  to 
twist  off  the  topa  at  A,  where  the  arrow  points. 
Fig.  2  dhowa  one  way  of  storing  the  roots  ;  it  ia 
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a  good  one  when  the  storing  is  done  in  a  building. 
Fine  ashes,  sand,  leaf-soil,  or  ordinary  loam  may 
be  used,  but  sand  is  the  best.  Simply  leave  out 
the  tops  covering  the  crowns,  and  use  plenty  of 
sand  for  packing  between  the  roots.  Fig.  3. — 
Where  the  storing  is  done  in  the  open  air,  this 
plan  as  shown  in  the  eketch  is  the  best ;  it  is 
simple,  too.  On  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence 
— in  a  high  position,  if  popsible — take  out  a 
trench  about  3  feet  wide,  and  deep  enough  to 
hold  your  longest  Carrots.  Then  pack  the  roots 
in  sand  in  an  upright  position,  cover  the  crowns 
only,  and  place  some  dry  litter  over  them  to  keep 
out  frost.  Several  thatched  hurdles  would  also 
prove  a  protection  from  rain. — Avon. 


ORCHIDS    FOR   BEGINNERS. 

The  Orchids  to  Select. — A  selection  of  good, 
cheap,  and  easily-grown  Orchids  suitable  to  an 
intermediate  house  is  herewith  given  :  Cattleya 
gaekelliana,  gigas,  Harrisonise,  labiata,Loddigesii, 
Mendelii,  Mossise,  Schroderse,  and  Trianae;  these 
must  be  given  plenty  of  water  at  all  seasons. 
Cselogyne  cristata :  When  growth  is  completed 
this  should  have  very  little  water  for  a  time. 
Cypripedium  (Lady  Slipper)  barbatum,  Boxalli, 
callosum,  Charlesworthii,  orossianum,  harrisia- 
num,  insigne,  lathamianum,  laurenceanum, 
leeanum,  Eeaanthum,  purpuratum,  spicerianum, 
and  venustum  :  These  must  be  watered  regularly 
throughout  the  year.  Dendrobium  Ainaworthii, 
chrysoatoxum,  crassinode,  densiflorum,  fimbria- 
tum,  jiimesianum,  nobile,  Fieratdi,  primulinum, 
thyrsiflorum,  and  wardianum  :  As  a  rule  these 
require  liberal  treatment  after  a  period  of  rest 
by  being  kept  fairly  dry  and  placed  at  the  cool 
end  of  the  house.  Lfelia  cinnabarina,  harpo- 
phylla,  Perrinii,  purpurata,  and  tenebrosa  need 
the  same  treatment  as  Cattleyas.  Lycaste 
Skinneri :  The  cool  end  of  the  house  will  suit 
this  Orchid  best.  Masdevallia  veitchiana :  As 
cool  as  possible ;  water  throughout  the  year. 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  grande,  Halli,  harry- 
anum,  Insleayi,  maculatum,  pulchellum,  and 
Rossii :  Of  these  0.  citrosmum  must  be  kept  dry 
when  growth  is  complete  until  the  flowers  appear. 
Others  must  be  kept  moist  throughout  the  year  ; 
the  cool  end  of  the  house  will  suit  these  best. 
Oacidium  concolor,  crispum,  flexuoaum,  Forbesii, 
ornithorhynchum,  sarcodes,  tigrinum,  and  vari- 
cosum :  These  will  thrive  in  any  part  of  the  house, 
but  must  be  watered  regularly.  Phaius  grandi- 
folius  needs  some  good  loam  mixed  with  the  other 
compost  (soil) ;  do  not  let  the  soil  become  quite 
dry  at  any  time.  Sobralia  macrantha :  Give  the 
same  treatment  as  recommended  for  the  pre- 
ceding. Sophronitis  grandiflora :  Treat  as  for 
Cattleya.  j?hunia  alba  :  Give  liberal  treatment 
when  growing,  after  which  keep  the  soil  dry 
and  the  temperature  fairly  cool  until  spring. 
Trichopilia  coccinea,  fragrans,  laxa,  and  suavis : 
When  the  plant's  growth  is  complete  water  care- 
fully, but  do  not  keep  the  soil  too  dry.  Trichosma 
suavis :  Same  as  for  Cattleya.  Vanda  cct'rulea 
(the  Blue  Orchid) :  Pot  in  moss  and  crocks  only  ; 
keep  always  moist.  Zygopetalum  crinitum 
Mackayi :  Keep  moist  at  all  seasons. 


CARNIVOROUS    PLANTS. 

ONE  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  the 
i  special  sections  of  horticulture  in 
I  which  the  gardener  may  engage  is 
f  the  growing  of  carnivorous  plants. 
These  plants,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  far  greater  in  number  than  is 
popularly  supposed,  have  a  peculiar  interest. 
The  majority  of  them  are  not  difficult  to  cul- 
tivate, while  many  of  them  are  excaedingly 
simple  in  their  requirements.  Not  a  few  produce 
beautiful  flowers,  and,  in  many  others,  the  curious 
leaf  formation  is  attractively  coloured. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  carnivorous 
plants,  which  are  quite  or  nearly  hardy,  it  is  best 


to  grow  them  in  a  glass  house  which  is  heated  to 
a  temperate  degree.  Fortunately  almost  all  the 
known  species  belonging  to  this  section,  leaving 
out  the  Nepenthes  (Pitcher  plants)  and  their 
allies,  which  only  do  well  in  the  stove,  will 
thrive  in  a  moderate  temperature.  During  the 
winter  months,  when  most  of  the  plants  will  be 
in  a  dormant  state,  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
should  be  between  45°  and  .50° ;  this  will  natu- 
rally be  increased  at  midday  during  bright 
weather.  Carnivorous  plants  like  plenty  of  sun, 
and,  except  in  very  scorching  weather,  no  shading 
need  be  provided.  The  air  in  a  house  containing 
a  collection  of  these  plants  should  always  be  kept 
moist,  and  frequent  dampings  down  with  occa- 
sional overhead  sprinklings  of  water  should  be 
allowed. 

As  practically  all  the  prominent  insect-eating 
plants  living  on  the  ground  are  bog  species, 
they  are  best  grown  in  sphagnum  moss,  mixed 
with  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  and  this  should  not 
at  any  time  be  allowed  to  become  dry  or  the 
results  will  soon  be  disastrous  ;  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  some  species,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  pot 
continually  standing  in  a  saucer  of  water.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  kind  of  pots  with 
holes  all  round,  used  for  growing  some  kinds  of 
Orchids,  are  well  suited  for  the  different  sorts 
of  this  special  class  of  plants.  Most  of  the  species 
mentioned  in  the  present  paper  may  be  readily 
obtained  from  any  one  of  the  large  firms  which 
make  a  speciality  of  plants  grown  under  glass.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  have  a  few 
words  to  say  about 

The  Sundews  (Deoseba). 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  three  British 
species  of  this  plant,  and  at  least  one  of  these 
should  be  included  in  the  collection,  as  the  Sun- 
dews are  by  far  the  most  striking  of  our  native 
carnivorous  plants.  Probably  the  commonest  of 
all  is  the  interesting  D.  rotundifolia,  and  this, 
although  of  course  perfectly  hardy,  is  a  good 
subject  for  cultivation  under  glass.  There  are  a 
number  of  exotic  Sundews  which  occur  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  some  of  these  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  species  indigenous  to  our  islands. 
D.  capensis,  a  Sundew  from  the  Cape,  first  grown 
in  this  country  in  1875,  has  rather  long  leaves, 
densely  covered  with  reddish  hairs.  Moreover, 
this  plant  produces  in  the  summer  a  number  of 
charming  purple  flowers,  borne  on  a  longish 
stem. 

Another  sort  which  is  very  attractive  is 
the  American  Sundew  (D.  filiformis),  its  flowers 
being  of  a  bright  shade  of  pink.  The  Austra- 
lian Sundew,  too,  is  remarkable,  in  that  its 
leaves  are  produced  in  pairs.  All  the  Sun- 
dews are  perennials,  and  none  of  them  present 
any  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cultivation. 
Even  in  the  case  of  those  kinds  which  have 
not  very  striking  flowers,  the  foliage  always 
presents  an  attractive  appearance  in  the  case 
of  really  healthy  plants. 

Venus'   Fly-trap. 

Classed  in  the  same  natural  order  as  the 
Sundews,  we  find  a  plant  which,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  may  be  called  the  most  curious  in 
the  whole  world.  No  collection  of  carnivorous 
plants,  however  small,  would  be  complete  with- 
out the  Venus'  Fly-trap  (Dionaea  muscipula). 
This  fascinating  little  species  is  a  native  of  the 
bog  districts  in  Carolina,  and  has  been,  since  its 
discovery,  an  object  of  great  interest  to  men  of 
science.  The  leaves  of  the  Venus'  Fly-trap  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  two  lobes  united  by  a 
hinge-like  contrivance.  On  the  upper  surface  of 
each  of  these  lobes  are  three  hairs  in  triangular 
fashion,  and  should  a  fly  alight  on  the  leaf  and 
brush  against  one  of  these,  the  sides  of  the  leaves 
snap  up  just  like  a  trap,  enclosing  the  unlucky 
insect  in  a  fatal  embrace.  The  Venue'  Fly-trap 
seems  to  have  a  discernment  which  is  almost  like 
reason,  for  if  a  small  pebble  be  placed  in  the 
leaf,  although  enclosed  at  first,  yet  in  a  few 
hours  the  lobes  will  open  and  permit  the  stone 


to  roll  away.  In  the  case  of  the  caught  fly,  the 
leaf  will  not  open  again  for  days.  The  Venus' 
Fly-trap  is  easily  grown,  if  suitable  conditions 
of  moisture  can  be  supplied.  The  writer  has 
found  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow 
the  plant  well  unless  the  pot  is  standing  in  water. 
Frequent  repottings  are  not  advisable,  as  the 
Venus'  Fly-trap  is  rather  a  difficult  species  to 
establish.  If  all  has  gone  well  the  pretty  flowers, 
grouped  in  a  cluster  on  a  long  stalk,  should  be 
displayed  about  April  or  May.  A  group  of 
particularly  beautiful  insectivorous  plants  is  that 
of  which  the  Florida 

Sarracbnias 

are  typical.  These  species  produce  long,  funnel- 
shaped  leaves,  with  an  elegantly-designed  cap  or 
lid  to  shelter  the  interior  of  the  tube  from  the 
rain.  More  often  than  not  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sarracenia  leaf  is  patterned  with  a  coloured 
design,  usually  in  the  form  of  radiating  lines 
leading  down  into  the  interior  of  the  tube.  It  is 
presumed  that  these  are  a  kind  of  directing  sign 
showing  the  insects  the  way  to  the  honey,  which 
most  of  these  plants  secrete.  All  kinds  of 
winged  and  crawling  creatures  crowd  in  to 
partake  of  the  feast  which  has  been  prepared  for 
their  delectation,  to  find,  alas  !  that  they  must 
pay  for  the  meal  with  their  lives.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  insect  to  retrace  its  steps  up 
the  tube  to  liberty,  as  the  walls  of  the  trap 
are  covered  with  bristling  hairs,  all  pointing 
downwards.  There  are  a  good  many  different 
Sarracenias  in  cultivation,  and  some  of  these 
produce  flowers  of  a  particularly  charming  shade 
of  pink.  They  are  easy  to  grow,  and  will  bloom 
freely  when  under  happy  conditions.  Allied  to 
the  Sarracenias  and  of  similar  habit  are  the 
Darlingtonias  of  California  and  the  Cephaloti  of 
Australia.     It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the 

Pitcher  Plants  (Nepenthes) 

cannot  be  grown  except  under  the  warm,  moist 
conditions  of  the  stove.  If  the  right  surround- 
ings can  be  provided,  one  or  two  species  of  these 
strange  plants  should  certainly  be  included  in  the 
collection.  As  they  are  natives  of  the  steaming 
tropical  forests,  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
these  plants  can  scarcely  be  too  humid.  Under 
favourable  surroundings  almost  all  the  Nepenthes 
and  their  allies  will  grow  luxuriantly  and  produce 
well-developed  examples  of  the  strange  pitcher- 
like  appendage  on  the  end  of  their  leaves.  These 
"pitchers"  are  often  of  large  size,  usually 
prettily  marked,  and,  of  course,  serve  the  same 
fly-catching  purpose  as  was  observed  in  the  case 
of  the  Sarracenias.  Nepenthes  do  not  require 
much  in  the  way  of  soil,  and  they  are  best  grown 
in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof.  A  good 
mixture  in  which  to  plant  them  is  made  up  of  one 
part  each  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sphagnum, 
mixed  with  some  pieces  of  crock.  Good  drainage 
is  very  necessary  for  these  plants,  and  they 
should  be  syringed  with  water  at  least  once  a 
day.  The  flowers  of  the  Nepenthes  are  quite 
insignificant. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  for  a  moment 
what  is  the  real  reason  for  all  these  wonderful 
arrangements  for  the  catching  of  insects  on  the 
part  of  plants.  Now  one  necessary  element  to 
the  plant  is  nitrogen.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions a  sufficiency  of  this  essential  material  can 
be  obtained  from  the  soil,  but  in  boggy  land  the 
element  is  very  often  only  obtainable  to  a  small 
extent.  As  a  result  of  this  we  find  that  many 
plants  which  inhabit  bogs  have  resorted  to  other 
means  of  getting  their  needful  supply  of  nitrogen. 
This,  as  has  been  seen,  consists  in  nothing  less 
than  in  the  catching  of  insects  and  absorbing 
the  chemical  from  their  decomposing  bodies. 
The  owner  of  a  collection  of  carnivorous  plants 
will  soon  realise  the  important  part  the  insects 
play  in  the  food  supply  of  his  treasures,  for 
it  may  not  infrequently  be  seen  that  a  speci- 
men under  the  artificial  shelter  of  the  glass 
house  will  languish  if  it  cannot  obtain  a  supply 
of  flies. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

VIOLETS.— These  were  propagated  from 
runners  or  divisions  in  April  on  well- 
prepared  beds  of  rich  soil,  and  during 
the  hot,  dry  weather  they  have 
received  liberal  waterings,  and  are 
now  strong,  healthy  plants,  showing 
quantities  of  flower-buds.  It  is  now  time  to 
transfer  them  to  cold  frames.  The  frames  should 
be  placed  in  a  sunny  position  ;  raised  beds  of 
leaves  or  spent  hot-beds  are  suitable  for  them,  as 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  damping 
during  bad  weather  in  winter.  Give  a  thorough 
soaking  with  water  so  that  the  plants  will  lift 
with  good  bills  of  earth.  They  may  be  planted 
fairly  close  together  in  the  frames.  Make  the 
soil  round  the  roots  moderately  firm,  and  sprinkle 
the  surface  with  sand.  Give  a  good  watering. 
Shade  the  plants  from  the  sun  for  a  few  days, 
syringing  them  in  the  evenings.  Lsave  the 
lights  off  till  the  approach  of  winter.  Violets 
transplanted  with  care  will  hardly  suffer  at  all, 
but  will  commence  blooming  at  once,  and  con- 
tinue more  or  less  all  winter.  After  sufficient  of 
the  best  plants  have  been  selected  for  frame 
culture,  I  would  advise  planting  the  surplus 
under  the  shelter  of  walls  and  fences  in  warm 
aspects,  some  also  at  the  foot  of  north  and  east 
walls.  By  this  means  a  long  succession  of  flowers 
is  kept  up. 

Beds  or  Annuals,  such  as  Ten-week  Stocks, 
Salpiglossis,  and  Nemesias  that  have  passed  out 
of  flower  may  now  be  cleared.  Dig  into  the  beds 
plenty  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  if  the  weather 
is  showery  commence  at  once  to  fill  the  beds  with 
spring-flowering  plants.  Wallflowers  may  be 
planted  now,  or  the  beds  may  be  carpeted  with 
Arabia  and  Aubrietias,  to  be  planted  in  October 
with  Tulip  bulbs.  I  would  not  advise  planting 
Tulips  in  September,  as  they  are  likely  to  make 
very  early  growths,  and  are  then  liable  to  injury 
from  very  severe  weather  in  the  spring.  The 
second  week  in  October  I  consider  quite  early 
enough  to  plant  Tulips. 

Anemones  fulgbns,  St.  Brigid,  and  coeo- 
NABIA — A  planting  of  these  may  be  made  now. 
South  and  east  borders  suit  these  Sowers  admir- 
ably. A  good  rich  soil  is  desirable,  deeply  dug, 
and  slightly  raised  above  the  surrounding  level, 
as  Anemones  commence  to  grow  at  once,  and  are 
quickly  through  the  soil ;  much  wet  during  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  injures  them  consider- 
ably if  the  beds  are  low,  but  if  the  beds  are 
raised  they  escape  injury,  and  the  St.  Brigid  will 
commence  flowering  sometimes  in  midwinter. 

Lawns  — These  have  given  us  very  little 
trouble  in  mowing  since  midsummer.  In  this 
district  the  grass  has  been  scorched  up,  the  lawns 
look  more  like  Cocoanut  matting  than  grass. 
Much  rain  is  needed.  The  abnormal  heat  at  the 
end  of  August  and  early  September  so  scorched 
the  leaves  of  many  Beech  trees  that  at  the  time 
of  writing  (the  lOth  inst. )  the  tops  of  these  trees 
are  quite  bare.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Oardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 

Masdbvallias. — Although  there  are  upwards  of 
100  species  and  varieties  of  Masdevallias  in  culti- 
vation, one  seldom  meets  with  more  than  a  dozen 
sorts  in  collections  outside  botanic  gardens  and 
one  or  two  well-known  gardens  where  these 
botanical  species  are  prized.  A  large  number  of 
them  are  more  interesting  from  a  botanical  point 
of  view  than  for  decorative  purposes,  and  this  is 
probably  the  reason  they  are  not  represented  to 
the  extent  they  would  be  if  the  flowers  were 
useful  for  cutting  purposes.  The  sorts  which 
are  usually  grown  for  decorative  purposes  are 
certainly  very  beautiful,  and  the  brilliant  colour- 
ing of  the  flowers  always  commands  attention. 


Some  of  the  Most  UsErnt  sorts  to  cultivate 
are  M.  coccinea  and  its  numerous  varieties,  M. 
veitohiana,  M.  ignea,  M.  Davisii,  M.  macrura, 
M.  cucullata,  M.  schroderiana,  and  the  pure 
white  M.  tovarensis,  the  latter  f  p^cies  being  most 
useful  for  cutting  purposes  during  the  winter. 
These  plants  should  be  thoroughly  inspected  now, 
as  many  of  the  stronger-growing  kinds,  such  as 
M.  coccinea,  M.  veitchiana,  &c. ,  will  need  repot- 
ting or  resurfacing  with  fresh  material.  The 
most  suitable  compost  in  which  to  grow  them  is 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous  peat  and 
one-fifth  leaf-soil,  with  finely  broken  crock  and 
coarse  silver  sand  freely  intermixed.  Pots  are 
the  most  suitable  receptacles  to  use  for  the  above- 
named  species,  and  these  should  be  about  half 
filled  with  drainage  material  ;  then  place  the 
plant  in  position  so  that  the  base  is  level  with 
the  rim,  and  work  the  compost  moderately  firm 
between  the  roots  to  within  1  inch  of  the  rim, 
and  surface  with  living  heads  of  sphagnum  moss 
and  fibrous  peat. 

Tub  Newl^-potted  Plants  should  be  placed 
in  the  most  shady  position  in  the  cool  house,  and 
be  given  sufficieni  water  to  wet  the  compost 
through,  after  which  the  plants  should  be  allowed 
to  become  quite  dry  again  before  more  is  applied. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  moisten  the  surface 
moss  occasionally  in  order  to  keep  it  alive. 
Masdevallias  of 

The  Chim.t.ra  Section  are  best  grown  in  teak 
baskets  suspended  near  the  roof  glass,  and  also 
such  species  as  M.  leontoglossa  ard  others  that 
produce  their  flower-scapes  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion. The  general  treatment  of  Masdevallias 
should  be  much  the  same  as  that  afforded  to 
Odontoglossums,  with  the  exception  that  they 
require  more  shade.  They  delight  in  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  though  cold  draughts  must  be  avoided, 
and  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  during 
the  summer  months.  The  temperature  should  be 
kept  to  about  50°  to  55°,  and  during  the  winter 
months  the  plants  should  be  kept  on  the  dry 
side.  Thrips,  red  spider,  and  white  scale  are 
troublesome  to  them,  and  these  should  be  kept  in 
check  by  sponging  the  leaves  with  weak  insecticide 
whenever  the  insects  are  visible.     W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar  Oardens,  Bourton-cm-the-  Water,  Olos. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cabbages. — The  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
the  spring  Cabbage  crop  will  now  demand  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  a  general  rule  to  make  the  spring 
Cabbages  a  successional  crop  to  the  main  crop  of 
Oaions,  though  if  the  Onion  crop  has  been  excep- 
tionally heavy,  it  may  be  that  the  drain  on  the  plot 
of  ground  has  been  too  great,  then  a  piece  of  ground 
that  has  yielded  a  crop  of  Potatoes  may  be  found 
more  suitable.  The  ground  should  be  carefully 
forked  over,  making  the  surface  as  fine  as 
possible.  Should  the  ground  be  of  a  light  nature 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  firm  by  treading 
before  planting.  Should  the  weather  still  be  hot 
and  dry  give  the  seed-bed  a  good  watering  before 
drawing  any  plants,  which  will  enable  them  to 
leave  the  ground  without  much  damage  to  the 
roots.  Draw  out  the  biggest  of  the  plants,  care- 
fully examine  them,  and  reject  those  that  have 
gone  blind  or  that  have  bad  centres.  Plant  with 
a  dibber  in  rows  18  inches  to  24  inches  apart, 
according  to  the  variety  grown,  and  12  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  Give  the  plants  a  good  root 
watering  as  soon  as  planted,  and  hoe  the  bed 
to  prevent  rapid  evaporation.  It  will  be  found 
that  there  are  still  a  number  of  plants  left  in  the 
seed  rows  which  may  be  left  for  filling  up  any 
blanks  that  occur  as  the  autumn  advances  and 
in  the  spring,  or  pricked  out  into  a  piece  of  pre- 
pared ground,  about  5  inches  apart  each  way,  for 
transplanting  in  the  following  spring. 

Salads. — Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  between 
the  rows  of  Lettuce  and  Endive,  attend  to 
thinning  the  plants  in  the  seed  row,  pricking  out 
the  surplus  plants  on  a  warm  border,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  wall,  or  in  a  cold  frame  close  to  the 
glass.     Another  sowing  may  yet  be  made  in  a 


well-sheltered  place.  Blanch  Endive  as  required, 
either  by  tying  the  outer  leaves  over  the  inner 
ones  or  by  placing  an  inverted  flower-pot  with 
the  hole  stopped  up  over  the  plants  ;  in  either 
case  the  leaves  of  the  Eodive  should  be  quite  dry 
before  commercing  to  blanch.  Make  another 
sowing  of  French  breakfast  Radish  in  a  warm 
corner  where  protection  can  be  afforded,  or  in  a 
cold  pit  with  the  lights  removed,  which  can  be 
replaced  if  protection  should  be  necessary. 
Sowings  of  Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  made 
either  in  a  pit  or  in  boxes  placed  under  cover ; 
heavy  rains,  which  are  eometimes  prevalent  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  would  considerably 
damage  it  if  left  without  protection. 

General  Remarks. — General  tidiness  should 
be  observed  continually  in  the  garden.  All  old 
Pea  haulm  should  be  pulled  up  and  either  burned 
on  the  spot  or  carted  away.  Some  of  the  sticks 
may  be  of  use  again  ;  these  should  be  tied  in 
bundles  and  stored,  standing  upright  in  a  dry 
corner,  burning  the  remainder.  Old  Cauliflower 
stumps  and  leaves,  also  those  round  Sprouts,  &.C., 
should  be  pulled  up  and  removed,  as  they  present 
a  very  unsightly  appearance.  All  drains  and 
catch  pits  should  be  inspected  and  necessary 
repairs  cnmpleted  before  the  bad  weather  sets  in. 
The  summer  which  is  passing  away  has  been  an 
excellent  one  for  keeping  down  weeds.  If  any, 
however,  have  Eeeded,  the  seedlings  will  now  be 
making  their  appearance  pretty  fast ;  these 
should  be  immediately  hoed  up  while  small. 
Winter  Spinach  and  late. sown  Turnips  should  be 
thinned  at  once,  if  not  already  done,  and  encour- 
aged to  make  all  growth  possible.  Parsley  for 
winter  use  must  receive  constant  attention,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought. 

Bryansion  Oardens,  Blandford.      J.  Jaqcbs 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Root  Prunikg. — If  this  be  done  in  an  efficient 
manner,  and  at  the  correct  time,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  making  a  healthy  but  barren 
tree  become  fertile.  Generally  speaking,  the 
operation  is  most  successful  when  carried  out  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  commence  to  change  colour  in 
autumn.  If  trees  which  have  been  planted  only 
a  few  years  are  making  too  much  growth  they 
should  be  lifted  and  replanted.  This  attention 
should  be  given  early  in  the  life  of  the  tree,  and 
continued  every  second  year  until  it  has  come 
into  proper  fruiting  condition.  It  is  necessary  to 
put  this  into  practice  on  most  rich  and  deep  soils, 
the  exception  being  on  thin  soils  overl}  ing  rock 
or  chalk. 

Apricots  that  have  made  strong  growths  may 
be  corrected  by  root-pruning,  but  unless  this  is 
repeated  every  year  until  they  fruit  heavily 
growth  will  be  as  strong  as  ever,  with  the  result 
that  sooner  or  later  the  branches  will  die  off,  as 
is  often  witnessed.  This  chiefly  happens  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  natural  soil  is  too  deep  and  rich 
for  the  Apricot.  In  such  soils  satisfactory  results 
can  only  be  obtained  by  having  the  roots  restricted 
to  borders  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  wide  by  building 
a  4^-inch  brick  wall  up  to  within  6  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  border,  and  mixing  a  considerable 
amount  of  lime  rubble  in  the  staple  soil.  On  a 
suitable  formation  like  chalk,  limestone,  or  almost 
any  kind  of  rock  which  is  not  more  than  2  feet 
from  the  surface,  the  restriction  of  wood  growth 
would  be  unnecessary,  but  in  the  event  of  non- 
success  on  such  soils  very  liberal  root  waterings 
at  this  eeason  should  be  afforded  to  enable  the  trees 
to  develop  their  fruit-buds,  and  throughout  the 
growing  season  a  good  mulching  should  be  laid  over 
the  roots,  besides  occasional  surface-dressings  of 
good  fresh  loam.  Trees  in  full  bearing  should  be 
looked  over  soon  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered, 
and  some  thinning  and  pruning  effected.  The 
wounds  heal  quickly  now,  and  gumming,  which 
nearly  always  follows  bard  pruning  in  winter,  is 
avoided.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  that  aged 
but  healthy  trees,  on  which  the  spurs  project  far 
from  the  face  of  the  wall,  be  well  thinned  out  now 
in  preference  to  severe  shortening  during  winter. 
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Figs. — Pot  Figs  for  early  forcing  which  have 
finished  their  growth  should  be  thoroughly 
exposed  to  sun  and  air,  a  sunny  position  out  of 
doors  being  the  best  situation  for  them.  Orchard 
house  trees  in  pots  should  be  moved  out  of  doors 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  so  that  their 
growths  may  get  perfectly  matured,  syringing 
the  foliage  occasionally  when  the  weather  is  dry 
and  hot.  Liquid  manure  should  also  be  applied 
frequently,  especially  where  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots. 

Grapes  intended  for  providing  dessert  through- 
out the  late  autumn  and  early  winter  months 
should  now  be  colouring  up  well,  but  where  they 
are  backward  a  little  fire-heat  should  be  afforded, 
together  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  The  borders 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  Some  dry 
material,  such  as  meadow  hay,  may  be  laid  on  the 
border  to  check  evaporation.  Vines  raised  from 
eyes  of  the  current  year  and  planted  out  in  June 
are  still  making  vigorous  growth  ;  this  should 
not  be  unduly  checked  for  want  of  sufGoient 
moisture  at  the  roots.  The  house  may  be  kept 
somewhat  cooler  now  and  plenty  of  ventilation 
afforded  as  soon  as  the  foliage  assumes  a  firm 
texture. 

PiNB-APPLBS. — Plants  that  are  expected  to 
show  fruit  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  should 
now  be  well  rooted.  Place  them  where  they  can 
receive  special  treatment.  They  should  not  suffer 
from  lack  of  water  at  the  roots,  nor  should  the 
Boil  be  constantly  kept  moist. 

Olamis.  Thomas  R.  Wilson. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ana^veps. — The  Editor  intends 
to  make  Thb  Oabdbn  help/al  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistOMie,  no  matter  ahat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  voith  that  object  mil  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  convmunica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  pa^er  oTily,  and  addressed  to  the  Bditor  0/  Thb 
Garden,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Fublishbb.  The  name 
and  address  0/  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
desigrMtUm  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  0/ paper. 

IjBgBl  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  dc  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
and  explicit  as  possible.  Answers  vnU  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "  Legal  Points. " 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

SwBKT  Pbas  IK  BoRDBB  (B.  M.  J.  de  la  Ferti). 
Your  plan  of  growing  Sweet  Peas  in  clumps  in 
the  border  and  planting  out  spring-sown  plants 
is  an  excellent  one.  You  must  have  the  ground 
deeply  dug  and  well  manured  before  planting 
them  out,  however,  otherwise  the  season  of 
blooming  will  be  comparatively  short.  The 
varieties  you  mention  are  so  well  known  that  we 
might  say  that  every  seedsman  who  advertises  in 
Thb  Gabdbn  keeps  them  in  stock.  Any  seeds- 
man would  supply  you  with  those  you  mention 
and  the  following :  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton, 
lavender ;  Black  Michael  and  Othello,  maroon  ; 
Miss  WiUmott,  orange  pink ;  Scarlet  Gem,  bright 
crimson-scarlet ;  Bolton's  Pink,  bright  pink ; 
Countess  Spencer,  pink  ;  Mrs.  Walter  Wright, 
mauve ;  Helen  Pierce,  mottled  blue,  very  pretty ; 
Triumph,  bioolor,  very  fine  ;  and  Agnes  Johnson, 
fawn  and  rose.     All  these  are  good. 

White  Gardbn  (R.  N.  S.). — There  is  a  very 
wide  choice  of  white  flowers  among  hardy  and 
half-hardy  plants,  for  almost  every  plant  that 
comes  under  this  category  will  be  found  to  have 
a  white  variety.  We  will  indicate  some  of 
the  most  important  plants  of  which  there  are 
white  varieties,  and  you  can  then  easily  make 


your  choice  from  a  nurseryman's  catalogue.  These, 
together  with  the  list  of  shrubs  we  have  given, 
should  enable  you  to  make  a  "white  garden." 
Lupine,  Delphinium,  Eremurus,  Phlox,  Pyre- 
thrum,  Paeony,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Irises, 
Candytuft,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Violas, 
Lilium  candidum,  Roses  (there  are  many  white 
varieties,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  being  the  best 
dwarf  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re  possibly  the 
best  climbing  variety).  Dahlias,  Japanese 
Anemones,  Arabis,  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  and  other 
spring  bulbs,  Helleborus,  Stock,  Aster,  Clematis, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Nicotiana  afiinis.  Cam- 
panulas, Pinks,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &q. 

ONCOCYCLns  Irises  (F.  Jones).— We  fear  the  theory  of 
Ume  for  these  plants  has  but  little  reason  in  it.  It  is 
true  that  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  found  in  a  wild 
state  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  lime  than  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  were  formerly  grown ,  botli  in  this  country 
and  Holland,  but  this  addition  of  lime  and  other  things 
did  not  bring  in  its  train  the  success  anticipated.  If  you 
desire  to  experiment  you  cannot  do  better  than  apply  the 
broken  chalk  to  the  planting  soil.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
burn  it.  Limestone  chips,  magnesian  limestone  in  plenty, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  bone-meal  have  all  been 
freely  tried  without  avail,  the  plants  failing  as  much  as 
ever  before. 


TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

White  -  FLOWERED  Shrubs  {R.  N.  S.). — 
Among  shrubs  with  white  flowers  the  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important :  Amelanchier 
canadensis,  Cistus  ladaniferus,  Cladrastis  tinc- 
toria,  Cytisus  albus  (white  Broom),  Crataegus 
Carriferei,  C.  coccinea,  C.  Crus-galli,  C.  Oxy- 
acantha  (Hawthorn)  and  other  Thorns,  Deutzia 
crenata,  D.  gracilis  and  other  Deutzias,  Escal- 
lonia  montevidensis,  Fraxinus  ornus  (Flowering 
Ash),  Halesia  tetraptera  (Snowdrop  Tree), 
Hibiscus  syriacus  (Tree  Mallow),  Hydrangea 
paniculata.  Ledum  latifolium,  Liguslrum  coii- 
aceum,  L.  lucidum,  and  L.  Qaihoui  (Privets), 
Magnolia  conspicua,  M.  stellata,  Olearia  Haastii, 
U.  stellulata,  Philadelphus  coronarius,  P.  gor- 
donianus,  and  P.  grandiflorus  (Mock  Oranges), 
Pieris  floribunda,  Prunus  davidiana  alba,  P. 
cerasifera  (Myrobalan  Plum),  P.  divaricata,  P. 
spinosa  (Sloe),  double-flowered  wild  Cherry,  P. 
Mahaleb,  P.  Padus  (Bird  Cherry),  P.  serrulata, 
Pyrus  communis  (wild  Pear),  P.  Malus  flore 
albo  pleno,  white  varieties  of  Rhododendron, 
Robinia  Feeud-acacia,  Rubus  biflorus,  R.  delicio- 
BUB,  Spii3e%s  in  variety,  white  Lilac,  Viburnum 
Lantana,  V.  Opulus,  V.  tomentosum  var.  plica- 
tum,  V.  Tinus  (Laurustinus),  and  Yuccas. 

Yews  Failing  (A.  Branch). — We  could  find  no  disease 
on  the  shoots  of  the  Yew  tree  sent,  but  they  looked  as 
though  they  had  suffered  during  the  exceptionally  hot  and 
dry  summer  weather.  You  ought  to  have  mulched  them 
early  in  the  summer,  and  they  should  have  had  copious 
supplies  of  water.  We  should  advise  you  to  mulch  and 
thoroughly  water  them  now.  Newly-planted  Yews  are 
not  easily  established  unless  they  are  most  carefully 
looked  after,  and  even  then  a  few  are  often  lost.  They 
will  most  likely  recover  now  cooler  weather  has  arrived. 
Next  summer  see  that  they  are  mulched,  well  watered,  and 
also  syringed  in  the  evenings  of  hot  days  if  they  show 
signs  of  turning  brown. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Aspidistras  Poor  {Aspidistra). — Your  best 
plan  will  be  to  leave  the  plants  alone  until  the 
spring  ;  they  will  not  make  much  progress  during 
the  winter,  so  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 
disturbing  them  now.  The  time  to  repot  is  in 
the  early  spring  just  as  they  begin  to  make  fresh 
growth.  You  can  divide  the  old  plants  up  into 
several  pieces  without  doing  them  any  harm, 
even  cutting  through  the  rhizome  or  root-stalks 
with  a  knife  if,  as  is  very  likely,  it  should  prove 
to  be  necessary.  When  repotting  use  good 
fibrous  turfy  loam,  not  that  fine  loose  soil  such 
as  you  could  get  from  the  border.  Mix  a  little 
well-decayed  manure  and  guano  with  it  as  well 
as  some  silver  sand.  Mix  all  well  together 
before  potting.  Pot  firmly,  taking  care  to  work 
the  soil  well  in  among  the  roots.  Give  a  good 
watering  afterwards.  When  the  plants  are 
growing  freely,  give  each  a  teaspoonf ul  of  guano 


diluted  in  water  once  a  fortnight.  If  you  carry 
out  these  instructions  and  keep  the  plants  clean 
by  sponging  them  once  a  month  they  will  soon 
improve. 

Fuchsias  in  Tubs  (Amateur). — There  are  no 
special  directions  to  be  observed  for  growing 
Fuchsias  in  tubs,  as  they  need  to  be  treated  the 
same  as  Fuchsias  grown  in  pots.  In  commencing 
with  small  plants  it  is,  of  course,  useless  in  the 
first  place  to  put  them  in  tubs,  as  the  roots  will 
be  unable  to  assimilate  the  mass  of  soil,  and  the 
plants  will  make  but  little  headway.  Plants 
intended  for  tubs  should  be  at  least  established 
in  pots  6  inches  or  7  inches  in  diameter  before 
being  put  into  their  permanent  quarters. 
The  tubs  must  be  effectually  drained  by  means  of 
holes  bored  in  the  bottom,  over  which  should  be 
placed  a  layer  of  broken  crocks,  and  on  these 
some  turves,  the  grassy  side  downwards.  The 
compost  in  which  the  Fuchsias  are  to  be  planted 
should  be  made  up  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part 
each  of  leaf-mould,  dried  cow  manure,  and  sand, 
the  whole  being  well  incorporated  together.  If 
you  obtain  plants  large  enough  they  will  make 
a  good  show  by  next  year.  They  may  be  put  in 
the  tubs  in  April,  and  encouraged  to  make  good 
growth  indoors  before  turning  them  outside  for 
the  summer.  Good  varieties  for  this  purpose 
are  :  With  red  tube  and  sepals  ,  Abd-el-Eader, 
Champion,  General  Roberts,  Marinka,  Scarcity, 
and  Valiant ;  light  colours,  Flocon  de  Neige, 
Lady  Heytesbury,  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  Rose  of 
Castile.  All  the  above  are  single,  the  following 
being  double  :  Avalanche,  Mme.  Jules  Chretien, 
Phenomenal,  and  White  Phenomenal. 

Pkuninq  Pldmbaoo  (B.  T.  i?.).— Early  next  spring  Is 
the  best  time  to  prune  your  Plumbago,  which  should  have 
the  weak  and  exhausted  shoots  cut  out,  while  if  necessary 
the  more  vigorous  ones  may  be  shortened. 

SOLANDMS  NOT  SETTING  (G.  W.  B.  J.).— The  excessive 
heat  of  the  past  summer  is  the  cause  of  your  Solanums  not 
setting  properly,  but  It  may  be  some  consolation  for  you 
to  know  that  the  complaint  is  very  general.  With  the 
summer  extending  into  the  autumn,  the  trouble  in  this 
way  is  intensified,  but  when  seasonable  weather  sets  in,  if 
the  flowers  have  not  by  then  all  dropped,  they  will  in  the 
cool  greenhouse  probably  set  their  berries,  though,  of 
course,  they  will  be  very  late  in  ripening.  Judging  by 
your  letter  the  treatment  given  would  in  ordinary  seasons 
prove  successful. 

Bulbs  in  Fibre  (Hyacinth).  —  There  is  no  doubt  that 
you  are  referring  to  the  specially  prepared  fibre  by  means 
of  which  one  is  enabled  to  grow  bulbs  in  ornamental  vases 
or  pots  without  drainage.  Its  introduction  has  given  a 
great  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  in  the  home,  for 
now  the  use  of  the  ordinary  and  ugly  flower-pot,  with  the 
hole  at  the  base  for  drainage,  can  be  dispensed  with.  Bulbs 
grow  splendidly  In  this  material  in  bowls  or  ornamental 
vases,  and  are  most  welcome  in  the  house  in  early  spring. 
You  can  obtain  it  from  any  nurserymen  who  deal  in  bulbs, 
and  you  will  find  many  such  in  our  advertisement  pages. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Small  Rosb  Garden  (Constant  Reader). — You 
give  us  so  few  particulars  about  your  garden 
that  it  is  difficult  to  advise  you  satisfactorily. 
We  should  certainly  advise  you  to  get  some  good 
plants  from  an  English  nurseryman.  You  will 
find  them  far  more  satisfactory  than  imported 
Rose  trees  purchased  at  auction  sales.  If  your 
soil  1b  heavy  or  clayey,  then  you  would  find  that 
well-decayed  farmyard  manure  would  be  better 
than  cow  manure.  The  latter  is  most  valuable 
for  digging  into  heavy  soils.  We  presume  your 
garden  is  either  unusually  damp  or  the  soil  is 
very  poor,  as  you  propose  to  raise  the  beds.  If 
neither  of  these  conditions  prevails,  then  you 
would  probably  do  better  to  dig  the  soil 
thoroughly  2  feet  deep,  mixing  with  it,  and 
keeping  at  the  bottom,  some  well-decayed  manure. 
Allow  your  Roses  plenty  of  room,  and  prune  them 
hard  back  the  first  spring  after  planting. 

Guano  for  Roses  (IP.  B.  T.).—lt  you  dilute  the  guano 
at  the  rate  of  loz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  you  can  give  the 
whole  bed  of  Hoses  a  watering  with  the  solution 
without  any  danger  of  doing  them  harm.  If  your  Roses 
are  isolated  you  might  give  each  plant  a  gallon  of 
the  solution,  say,  once  a  fortnight  during  the  summer 
months,  in  addition  to  any  watering  with  clear  water  that 
may  be  necessary.  You  should  not  give  the  plants  gnano 
water  when  the  soil  is  dry.  First  water  the  border  well 
with  clear  water  and  then  the  next  day  apply  the  guaqo 
water. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

HoiLTHOOK  Disease  (Kisfon). —Yonr  best  plan  will  be 
to  dig  up  and  burn  every  bit  of  your  Hollyliock  plants. 
If  you  keep  them  they  will  certainly  be  diseased  again 
next  year.  Carefully  collect  all  the  leaves  and  also  any 
weeds  in  the  border  that  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Hollyhock,  namely,  the  Mallow  family.  Do  not  grow 
Hollyhocks  in  the  same  place  next  year,  and  obtain  seed 
from  a  reliable  source  and  rear  your  own  plants.  They 
ought  then  to  be  immune  from  the  disease.  You  can  get 
flowering  plants  the  first  year  by  sowing  early. 

Soda  as  Manure  iCol.  JV.).— Common  washing  soda  has 
practically  no  manurial  value,  but  it  has  certain  softening 
powers,  and  thus  helps  to  render  liquids  that  may  be  hard 
or  contain  lime  more  fitted  for  absorption  by  plant  roots. 
It  the  water  be  mixed  with  all  descriptions  of  house  and 
chamber  water  (other  than  that  which  is  used  hot  for 
washing  dishes  in,  and  is,  of  course,  greasy),  and  is  exposed 
in  a  large  tub  outdoors  during  the  day  for  use  at  night,  it 
can  be  applied  to  all  descriptions  of  vegetable  crops,  to 
fruit  or  other  trees,  or  bushes,  with  great  advantage  in 
dry  weather.  Greasy  or  very  soapy  water,  if  used  fre- 
quently in  one  place,  is  apt  to  coat  the  soil  with  those 
ingredients  and  do  harm.  Even  where  soaking  by  mixed 
bouse  water  is  given,  it  is  wise  to  fork  over  the  surface 
now  and  then  that  any  sediment  found  may  be  buried. 

Names  of  VhkVIS.— Colonel  Hanford. —Yoteilum  cana- 

dense. if.    V.    Hiiimim.  —  Cassinia   fulvida. Dr. 

Jlfard'n.— Syringa    Emodi. G.   Diaoii— Sedum    altissi- 

mum,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,     It  is  in  Nicholson's 

"Dictionary  of   Gardening"  (Century    Supplement). 

H.    West.—\.   Pulmonaria  officinalis ;    2,  Echinops   ban- 

nations. Oli  SuhicrHer.—Vae  name  of  the  plant  you 

sent  is  Linaria  purpurea. E.A.  B.  Gordon.— \,  Souvenir 

de  Jean  Ketten  ;  2,  L'Ideale  ;  3,  Homere ;  4,  Boule  de 
Neige ;  6,  Caroline  Testout ;  6,  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Names  of  Fruit.— P.  H.  Sieilt.—\,  Keswick  Codlln 
Improved  ;  2,  Early  Strawberrv ;  3,  Lord  Suffleld  ;  i, 
White  Must ;  5,  Devonshire  Quarrenden ;  6,  Keswick 
Codlio. Editli  Ball.—l,  Claygate  Pearmain ;  2,  Stam- 
ford Pippin ;  3,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  4,  Peasgood's  None- 
such ;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  6,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain  ; 
7,  not  recognised. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
The  autumn  show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  12th  and  13th  Inst.,  and  waa  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  premier  Scottish  horticultural  society.  The  show  of 
1905  having  been  an  international  one,  comparison  cannot 
well  be  made  with  that ;  but  as  compared  with  the  show 
of  1904,  while  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  numerically, 
there  was  a  distinct  improvement  in  point  of  quality. 
The  principal  reduction  in  numbers  was  in  some  of  the 
fruit  classes,  although  not  in  those  for  Grapes,  some  of 
which  were  unusually  well  filled. 

Scottish  Challenge  Trophy  fok  Grapes. 
The  keenest  Interest  waa  taken  in  the  contest  for  the 
Scottish  Challenge  Trophy  for  Grapes  in  eight  bunches, 
not  more  than  two  of  any  variety.  No  fewer  than  six  lots 
were  staged,  and  all  round  they  made  a  fine  display  of 
skilful  cultivation.  It  was  the  general  expectation  that 
the  victory  would  lie  between  Mr.  James  Beisant,  Castle 
Huntly,  the  winner  in  1905,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Kirk,  Norwood, 
Alloa.  After  the  most  careful  study  and  pointing,  the 
coveted  trophy  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kirk  for  eight 
splendid  bunches  of  remarkably  uniform  quality,  and  as 
fine  probably  as  were  ever  staged  In  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Kirk's  varieties  were  Madresfleld  Court,  Directeur  Tisse- 
rand,  Cooper's  Black,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The 
award  gave  universal  satisfaction,  but  to  the  surprise  of 
many  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
Elvaston  Castle,  whose  Grapes  were  at  the  further  end  of 
the  row  from  those  of  Messrs.  Beisant  and  Kirk,  and  were, 
consequently,  rather  overlooked  by  the  public.  Mr. 
Goodacre  showed  some  splendid  bunches,  Mr.  Beisant 
coming  in  third,  ^he  pointing  was  very  close,  Mr.  Kirk 
having  57A,  Mr.  Goodacre  56*.  and  Mr.  Beisant  56,  the 
other  competitors  having  53i,  5U,  and  43^. 

Other  Fruit  Classes. 

Another  prominent  class  was  that  for  the  table  of 
dessert  fruit,  decorated  with  plants,  and  not  to  include 
more  than  sixteen  dishes,  selected  from  a  specified  list. 
Here  Mr.  .T.  H.  Goodacre  led  for  fruit,  a  splendid  lot  being 
staged.  His  points  were:  Fruit  107  and  for  decorations 
is:  points,  a  total  of  125^  points.  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry 
Tower,  who  was  second  for  fruit  with  91^  points,  came 
in  first  for  decoration  with  20),  points,  a  total  of  112  ; 
while  the  third  prize  went  to'  Mr.  T.  Young,  Klnloch 
Castle,  Isle  of  Rhum,  Oban,  who  had  S7^  points  for  fruit 
and  16  for  decorations.  All  three  showed  much  taste  in 
their  decorations,  and  the  fruit  was  excellent. 

For  the  collectinn  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit,  confined  to 
Scotland,  Mr.  A.  Kirk  was  awarded  the  first  prize  ;  and 
for  twelve  dishes,  grown  In  an  orchard  house.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  was  first,  and  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay,  Wrest  Park, 
second. 

For  four  bunches  of  Grapes  (competitors  In  the  trophy 
class  Ineligible),  Mr.  D.  Murray,  Culzean,  was  first.  In 
the  other  classes  for  Grapes,  some  of  which  were  very 
keenly  contested,  the  winners  Included  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Pirie,  J.  Anderson,  S.  Gordon.  T.  Bradshaw,  I).  Kidd, 
yf.'J.  GreeOt  J.  H.  Goodacre,  J.  Beisant,  and  M.  Mathieson. 


Mr.  D.  Murray  received  first  prize  for  Pineapples ; 
Messrs.  Beisant  and  Mackinlay  led  with  Melons ;  Mr. 
Bradshaw  with  Figs  ;  Mr.  Goodacre  with  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  ;  Mr.  Woodcock  with  Apricots  ;  and  for  Plums 
Messrs.  Mackinlay,  Currle,  and  Grindrod ;  Mr.  Goodacre 
having  the  best  collection  of  Plums. 

Apples,  although  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  were  very 
fine ;  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting  was  first  for  twelve,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Stewart  occupying  a  similar  position  for  Apples 
grown  In  Scotland.  The  other  Apple  classes  showed  some 
splendid  fruit,  the  majority  of  the  prizes  going  to  South 
country  growers.  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  Welbeck  Abbey,  was 
first  for  a  collection  of  Pears,  Mr.  R.  Greenlaw,  Benmore, 
being  first  with  Pears  grown  In  Scotland. 

Plants. 

The  plant  classes  showed  an  Improvement  upon  some 
recent  years,  although  the  absence  of  exhibits  from  such 
gardens  as  that  of  The  Glen,  owing  to  the  death  of  Sir 
Charles  Tennant,  reduced  the  competition.  Only  two 
competed  for  the  group  of  plants,  and  here  Mr.  J.  E, 
Davis,  Ballathy,  was  clearly  first  with  a  well-arranged 
group  of  good  plants  of  the  usual  class;  Mr.  G.  Wood, 
Oswald  Road,  Edinburgh,  was  second.  Mr.  T.  Leslie, 
Trinity  Cottage,  was  first  with  four  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Miller  for  one. 

Orchids  were  few,  and  the  winners  in  these  classes  were 
Messrs.  T.  Dewar.  A.  R.  Henderson,  and  A.  Findlay.      Mr. 
A.  M'Millan  was  first  for  four  exotic  Ferns;  and  for  six 
foliage  plants,  exclusive  of  Palms. 
Cut  Flo\vers. 

For  thirty-six  Gladioli  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Son, 
Gourock,  were  first  with  a  superb  lot ;  Messrs.  G.  Mair 
and  Son,  Prestwick,  coming  second  with  a  stand  of  very 
high  quality.  In  the  gardeners'  and  amateurs'  classes 
Gladioli  were  also  very  fine.  Dahlias,  especially  the  Cactus 
varieties,  were  splendidly  shown  ;  Messrs.  M.  Campbell 
and  Son,  Blantyre,  being  first  for  a  collection  of  Dahlias  ; 
Mr.  Sraellie,  Busby,  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  Cactus; 
and  also  for  twenty-four  Dahlias  (distinct). 

Roses. 

Roses  were  very  fine  and  staged  in  large  numbers, 
Scottish-grown  varieties  being  much  better  than  at  the 
summer  Rose  show.  There  was  a  keen  competition  for 
the  Hugh  Dickson  Memorial  Prize  for  twenty-four,  con- 
fined to  gardeners  and  amateurs,  and  the  cup  went  to  Mr. 
J.  Russell,  Newton  Mearns,  the  second  prize  falling  to  Mr. 
W.  Parlane,  Rosslea  Gardens,  Row,  last  year's  winner  of 
the  cup. 

In  the  open  classes  for  Roses,  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and 
Sons,  Aberdeen,  won  for  twenty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ; 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson.  Belfast,  for  twenty-four  Hybrid  Teas; 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  for  eight  vases  Roses ;  and  Messrs. 
W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline,  for  twelve  vases  garden 
Roses.  There  were  four  tables  staged  for  the  Rose  collec- 
tion prizes,  the  first  going  to  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson, 
with  a  bright  and  effective  lot;  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons 
coming  second  with  what  was,  perhaps,  a  more  complete 
collection  of  the  various  classes  of  Roses. 

Carnations  were  never  so  well   shown    in    Edinburgh 

before,  and  In  the  open  classes,  Mr.  T.  M.  Whitehead, 

Selkirk,  was  first  for  twelve  vases.    Early  Chrysanthemums 

were  also  shown  in  great  quantity. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  W.  Smellles  waa  first  In  the  open  class  for  twenty- 
four  bunches.  Hardy  flowers  were  very  good,  Mr.  A. 
Brydon,  Innerleithen,  leading  in  the  principal  class. 
Sweet  Peas  were,  by  far,  the  finest  ever  shown  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  class  for  nine  bunches  there  were  twenty 
lots  shown,  and  Mr.  A.  Malcolm,  Duns,  achieved  a  notable 
victory  with  a  stand  of  the  highest  beauty.  It  Included  a 
new  white,  raised  by  Mr.  Malcolm  from  Countess  Spencer, 
and  highly  promising  when  strongly  grown ;  Mr.  J.  Gibson 
was  second.  For  six  bunches  in  a  class  numbering  twenty- 
six  competitors,  Mr.  Malcolm  was  again  victorious  with  a 
superb  lot.  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Son  were  first  for  a 
decorated  dinner-table.  The  leading  prizes  for  bouquets 
and  floral  designs  were  won  by  ^tessrs.  Perkins  and  Sons, 
Coventry. 

Vegetables. 

Vegetables  were  very  well  shown.  The  great  centre  of 
interest  lay  In  the  open  class  for  the  display  of  vegetables 
of  eighteen  dishes.  Here  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  who  set  up  a 
magnificent  exhibit,  was  easily  first ;  Mr.  W.  Harper, 
Tulliebelton,  a  noted  Scottish  exhibitor  coming  second; 
and  Mr.  R.  Stuart,  third.  We  regret  being  unable  to 
give  an  extended  report  of  these  classes. 
Trade  Exhibits. 

The  trade  exhibits  were,  as  usual  here,  numerous  and 
important,  although  few  novelties  were  on  view.  Messrs. 
Dobble  and  Co.,  Rothesay  and  Marks  Tey,  showed  a 
magnificent  stand,  arranged  in  a  novel  and  effective  way, 
of  their  speclalitlea.  Including  all  the  classes  of  Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums,  Violas,  hardy  fiowers,  &c.  They  also 
exhibited  the  collection  of  Turnips  awarded  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  These  exhibits  well 
deserved  the  gold  medal  awarded  at  the  Waverley  Market 
on  this  occasion. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  staged  a  magnificent 
exhibit  of  vegetables,  and  a  gold  medal  was  awarded 
them. 

Silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Cocker 
and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  hardy 
fiowers;  to  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  for  a  splendid 
collection  of  flowers,  notable  being  the  Pentstemons  and 
Phloxes ;  and  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh,  for  an  extensive  and  beautifully  -  arranged 
group  of  plants,  including  some  choice  stove  and  green- 
I  house  flowers  and  planta. 


Silver  medals  were  given  to  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser, 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  who  exhibited  herbaceous  and  other 
hardy  plants ;  to  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  a  display  of  shrubs  and  Ferns  ;  to  Mr.  H. 
Eckford,  Wem,  who  made  a  very  fine  display  of  Sweet 
Peas ;  and  to  Messrs.  Storrle  and  Storrle,  Dundee  and 
Glencarse,  who  showed  fruit  trees  In  pots,  Apples,  Bego- 
nias, Celosiaa,  &c. 

Bronze  medals  went  to  Mr.  A.  Brown,  High  Blantyre, 
for  hardy  flowers  ;  Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  hardy 
flowers;  Mr.  John  Downie,  cut  fiowers;  Messrs.  James 
Grieve  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
flowers ;  Messrs.  Lister  and  Sons,  Rothesay,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Pansies,  and  other  cut  fiowers  ;  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  London,  winter-flowering  Carnations  and  Orchids; 
Mr.  D.  M'Omish,  Crieff,  hardy  flowers  ;  Mr.  C.  Page, 
Fernevside,  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Peas,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Young,  Elgin,  for  hardy  flowers,  including  a 
number  of  Phloxes. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to  Mepsrs.  R.  and  J.  Lyon, 
Kinross,  for  Tomatoes  ;  Messrs.  Ben  Reid  and  Co.,  Limited, 
Aberdeen,  for  a  group  of  Liliuma  and  other  plants ;  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  for  early  single  and  other 
Chrysanthemums;  W.  G.  Holmes,  Tain,  for  fruit.  Peas, 
(fee.  ;  and  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  for  pods  Illustrating  fffect 
of  crossing  garden  Peas.  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson,  Edin- 
burgh, was  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  new  and 
simple  Hyacinth  support.  Excellent  exhibits  were  made 
by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester ;  R.  B.  Laird  and 
Sans,  Edinburgh ;  James  Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  and 
others. 


DUNDEE  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  the 
Technical  Institute,  Dundee,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
Inst,  Mr.  William  Grant,  the  president,  occupying  the 
chair.  A  generally  satisfactory  report  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Donald  C.  Hutcheson,  the  secretary,  in  the  course  of 
which  It  was  stated  that  the  papers  given  had  been  meri- 
torious, but  that  the  attendance  of  members  had  not  been 
BO  large  as  it  might  have  been.  The  membership  had, 
however,  been  equal  to  that  of  the  two  previous  sesaions. 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Brown,  Balcairn  Gardens,  tbe  treasurer, 
also  submitted  his  report,  and  this  was  of  a  favourable 
character,  the  balance  In  hand  after  defraying  all  expenses 
amounting  to  £6  lOa,  The  reports  were  adopted  on  the 
motion  of  the  chairman,  and  ofilce-bearers  appointed. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  tbe  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the 
chair.  Two  new  members  were  elected,  making  seventy- 
two  this  year  to  date.  Eleven  members  were  reported  on 
the  Sick  Fund.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  amount  paid 
for  sickness  is  £93  less  this  year  than  at  the  corresponding 
date  last  year,  notwithstanding  that  chronic  sick  members 
are  now  paid  from  the  Benefit  Fund  instead  of  the  Benevo- 
lent Fund.  Members  over  sixty  years  of  age  may  now, 
under  the  new  rule  (Rule  IS),  withdraw  twice  the  amount 
of  interest  on  their  lust  balance,  thus  enabling  them  to 
pay  their  contributions  with  ease.  The  annual  dinner 
will  be  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  Tuesday, 
October  9  next,  at  6.30  p.m.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  has 
kindly  consented  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 


SOUTHAMPTON  DAHLIA  SHOW. 
This  show,  held  in  the  St.  Denys  Parish  Rooms  (kindly 
lent  by  tbe  Vicar)  on  Wednesday,  the  12'^h  Inst.,  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  newly-formed  St.  Denys,  Portswood, 
Hlghfield,  and  Bitterne  Park  Gardeners'  Association,  and 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  and  excel- 
lence of  their  first  exhibition.  In  each  of  the  four  open 
classes  for  Dahlias  there  were  at  least  ten  entries,  and, 
considering  the  very  dry  season,  the  quality  and  size  of 
the  blooms  were  surprising.  Mr.  E.  Edwards,  market 
gardener,  Shirley,  was  first  with  twelve  fancy  or  show 
varieties  and  twelve  Pompons  distinct ;  and  Mr.  A.  Morcis, 
Dahlia  specialist,  Shirley  Warren,  was  an  easy  first  for 
twelve  Cactus,  distinct,  having  the  best  Cactus  bloom  In 
the  open  classes  (silver  medal)  and  the  best  Cactus  In  the 
show  (gold  medal).  This  exhibitor's  flowers  were  perfect. 
The  classes  confined  to  amateurs  and  cottagers  were  equally 
well  contested,  Mr.  F.  Frampton,  Mrs.  Pellman,  St.  Denys, 
and  Mr.  H.  King.  Shirley,  being  the  moat  successful. 

In  addition  to  Dahlias  there  were  a  number  of  classes  for 
hardy  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  the  principal  prizes 
in  the  open  classes  going  to  Mr.  W.  Valentine,  gardener  to 
H.  E.  Sugden,  Esq.,  Ingersley,  Chilworth,  and  to  Mr.  E. 
Edwards,  and  to  Mr.  H.  Broom  and  Mr.  W.  Marsh  in  the 
cottagers. 

The  show  was  greatly  assisted  by  a  number  of  trade  and 
non-competitive  exhibits,  the  most  attractive  being  that 
of  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  of  Salisbury,  who 
filled  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  hall  with  a  well- 
arranged  collection  of  the  several  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
Roses,  &c.,  backed  up  with  foliage  and  other  plants. 
Messrs.  B.  Ladbams  and  Co.,  Shirley  Nurseries,  had  an 
extensive  stand  of  hardy  flowers,  Dahlias,  &c. ;  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son,  Limited,  Red  Lodge  Nurseries, 
Dahlias  and  Roses ;  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  horticul- 
tural sundries  and  bulbs ;  Mr.  A.  Morris,  Dahlias ;  and  Mr. 
E.  Edwards  a  really  grand  collection  of  Potatoes.  The 
arrangements  were  well  carried  out  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
C.  Golding,  and  a  good  working  committee. 

♦**  The  Yea/rly  Subscription  to  THE  GAKDEN  is;  intend, 
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PLANTING    ROSES. 

Peactical  Hints. 

THE  waning  season,  in  spite  of 
tropical  heat,  has  been  one  in 
which  the  Rose  has  shone  with 
wondrous  splendour,  thanks  to  our 
modern  raisers  who  have  laboured 
so  zealously  to  the  improvement  of  the 
beautiful  Hybrid  Teas  now,  perhaps,  more 
popular  than  ever.  These  few  lines  are 
penned  rather  with  the  object  of  aiding  the 
novice  than  the  practised  rosarian. 
Soil. 
A  good  clayey  loam  is  best  for  Roses,  but 
all  cannot  ensure  this.  We  can,  however, 
add  suitable  material  without  much  expense. 
Supposing  the  soil  is  of  a  loamy  nature,  that 
is,  a  yellowish  soil,  with  fibrous  material  that 
is  fairly  adhesive,  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
trench  it  two  spades  deep  and  add  good 
farmyard  manure  to  the  bottom  spit  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  the  bottom  spadeful,  and 
some  bone  dust  to  the  upper  spit.  Should 
there  be  a  heap  of  burnt  garden  refuse  in  the 
garden  add  this  to  the  bottom  spit  also.  If 
the  garden  happens  to  possess  a  heavy  clayey 
subsoil  and  the  water  does  not  pass  away 
freely,  first  make  drainage  good  by  drain 
pipes  leading  to  a  ditch,  or  else  by  removing 
some  of  the  clay  lower  than  2  feet  from  the 
surface  and  replacing  with  6  inches  of  large 
pebbles  or  broken  bricks.  Upon  this 
artificial  drainage  place  some  boughs  of  Gorse 
or  turf  with  grass  downwards,  then  proceed 
to  place  the  bottom  spit  of  clay  with  manure 
admixed,  and  the  top  spit  with  half-inch 
bones  at  the  rate  of  about  three  quarts  to  a 
barrowful  of  soil.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  subsoil  is  clayey,  but  not  a  very 
heavy  clay.  An  addition  to  such  a  subsoil 
of  breeze  from  gasworks  is  beneficial.  This 
breeze  should  be  spread  out  to  the  air  for  a 
few  weeks  before  using.  After  well  mixing 
the  soil  may  be  made  very  firm,  and  yet  it 
remains  porous.  Another  kind  of  soil,  and 
perhaps  the  worst  for  a  would-be  rosarian  to 
deal  with,  is  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil.  When 
this  has  to  be  dealt  with  it  is  real  economy 
to  remove  a  good  portion  of  the  sandiest  soil 
and  replace  with  top  soil  from  a  meadow. 
Sometimes  this  may  be  had  very  cheaply 
where  building  is  going  on.  Light  soils  are 
best  manured  with  that  from  the  cow-yard, 
and  a  good  layer  should  be  placed  quite  low 
down,  say,  at  a  depth  of  fully  2  feet,  and,  of 
course,  admixing  some  of  the  same  manure 
with  the  soil  as  it  is  trenched.  A  chalky 
soil  will  grow  good  Roses  if  broken  up  well 
and  manured,  but  we  would  always  advise  a 
deepening  with  some  loam  if  procurable 
reasonably.    A  peaty  soil  is  to  be  shunned. 


]  although  we  would  not  object  to  a  certain 

proportion,  say,  one-third,  consisting  of  peat, 

1  more  especially  if  Tea  Roses  were  to    be 

i  grown.    Standard  Roses  when  isolated,  and 

'  rambler  and    wall    Roses    also,  need    good 

stations  prepared  for  them.    Standards  need 

2  feet  of  soil  each  way,  and  ramblers  3  feet 

each  way. 

AERAjq^GEMENT  OF  BeDS. 

The  simpler  these  are  fashioned  the  better. 
Circular  and  oblong  beds  are  the  best.  The 
former  not  more  than  6  feet  across  and  the 
latter  about  5  feet.  The  oblong  beds  may  be 
any  length.  Paths  of  grass  look  best,  if 
made  wide  enough  to  admit  a  water-barrow. 
Small  circular  beds  at  various  angles  are 
useful  for  pillar  or  standard  Roses,  and 
I  provision  should  be  made  for  one  or  two 
I  weeping  Roses  on  tall  stems.  Arches  and 
pergolas  are  useful  for  ramblers.  The 
pergola  is  best  avoided  as  far  as  R-oses  are 
concerned.  A  series  of  arches  at  intervals  is 
much  better  for  Roses  than  the  true  pergola. 

Varieties  to  Plant. 
If  unacquainted  with  Roses,  put  yourself 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  firm  and  state  your 
requirement  or  information  is  always  cheer- 
fully given  in  these  colums.  The  Hybrid 
Teas  should  predominate,  then  come  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  richness  of  colour  and 
fragrance.  If  the  object  be  exhibition,  some 
twelve  to  twenty  of  a  dozen  best  sorts  should 
be  grown.  If  grown  for  garden  and  home 
decoration  then  there  is  a  greater  range  of 
sorts.  Another  point  which  exercises  the 
minds  of  many  would-be-growers  is  that  of 

Stocks 
upon  which  Roses  should  be  budded.  We  are 
greatly  in  favour  of  half-standard  Briars  for 
the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  if  quality  of 
blossom  be  desired.  The  Briar  cutting  and 
the  seedling  Briar  are  best  for  these  when 
grown  as  bushes.  The  Briar  cutting  is  best 
for  shallow  soils  and  the  seedling  Briar  for 
deep  soils.  The  Manetti  is  generally  con- 
demned. It  makes  a  good  stock  for  yearling 
plants,  that  is,  to  plant  out  a  few  stocks  and 
bad  them  one's  self,  but  the  purchase  of 
Roses  upon  Manetti  should  be  avoided  if 
possible.  Speaking  generally,  the  seedling 
Briar  is  the  best  stock  tor  bush  Roses. 

Roses  Upon  Own  Roots. 
The  Rambler  and  other  fast-growing  Roses 
may  be  procured  upon  their  own  roots  at 
most  of  our  leiding  nurseries,  and  they  are 
decidedly  the  best,  if  not  quite  so  strong  at 
first.  The  growth  they  will  make  when 
established  in  good  large  stations  is  marvel- 
lous. We  have  seen  such  plants  cover  large 
poles  15  feet  high  in  three  and  four  years 
from  the  planting.  If  own-roots  are  pre- 
ferred for  bush  Roses,  they  will  be    only 


procurable  in  pots  ;  at  least,  the  majority  of 
Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  are  thus  grown. 
These  are  best  planted  in  September  or  in 
May  and  June. 

When  to  Plant. 
Supposing  the  soil  to  be  trenched  at  the 
end  of  September  or  early  in  October,  the 
beds  could  be  planted  at  the  end  of  October 
until  the  end  of  November.  Again,  Roses 
may  be  planted  in  February  and  March,  and 
even  up  till  April,  but  autumnal  planting  is 
best.  Do  not  plant  if  the  ground  is  wet  and 
unworkable. 

How  TO  Plant. 
When  the  plants  arrive,  divest  them  of 
every  leaf  and  cut  back  all  growths  over  2  feet 
long  save  climbers,  which  may  be  left  two- 
thirds  their  length.  See  that  the  roots  are 
kept  moist  in  soil  and  in  shade  until  they 
can  be  planted.  Mark  out  the  positions  with 
white  wooden  labels  or  sticks  ;  then  take  out 
a  hole  about  1  foot  square.  Trim  over  the 
jagged  roots,  and  cut  the  latter  from  under- 
neath, so  that  the  cut  part  rests  on  the  soil. 
Hold  the  plant  with  the  left  hand,  and  put 
about  a  peck  of  prepared  compost  about  the 
roots,  working  it  well  among  the  little  root- 
lets and  treading  firmly.    Plant  the  bushes 

1  inch  deeper  than  the  union  of  stock  and 
scion  ;  standards  or  half-standards  6  inches 
deep.  With  the  latter  insert  a  stake  in  the 
hole  prior  to  planting ;  then  tie  the  tree  to 
the  same  at  the  required  depth.  The  filling 
in  may  then  be  accomplished.  Tread  the 
soil  very  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  repeat 
the  treading  on  a  fine  day  about  three  weeks 
after  planting.  To  prepare  the  compost,  mix 
together  equal  parts  each  of  sifted  loam, 
leaf -soil,  charcoal  dust,  or  burnt  garden  refuse 
and  silver  sand.  Do  not  allow  any  manure 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  roots  when 
planting.  After  planting,  cover  the  ground 
with  some  short,  but  not  wet  or  saturated, 
manure. 

Distance  to  Plant. 
Standards  and  half-standards  2  feet  6  inches 
to  3  feet  apart,  dwarfs  from  Ij  feet  to  2  feet. 
It  a  mass  of  colour  be  desired,  1  foot  apart 
the  first  year  would  be  best,  pruning  hard  on 
removing  some  plants  in  subsequent  years.' 
If  Roses  are  planted  with  the  object  of 
pegging  down  the  shoots,  3  feet  to  4  feet 
apart  would  be  about  right,  or  if  the  strong 
Roses  are  planted  to  grow  as  free  bushes, 
then  6  feet  apart.  The  wichuraiana  Roses, 
when  planted  to  run  about  in  the  ground  or 
over  tree  stumps,  allow  IGO  square  feet  for 
each  plant.     Roses  for  hedges  plant  about 

2  feet  to  3  feet  apart  in  a  single  row,  and 
Roses  on  walls,  fast  growers,  6  feet  apart ; 
moderate  growers,  3  feet  to  4  feet.  If  borders 
are  to  be  planted  groups  of  a  sort  look  well 
with  other  plants  interspersed. 
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Transplanting 
is  one  of  the  few  details  of  Kose  growing  tliat 
seem  to  be  ignored  by  most  writers.  We 
repot  a  pot  Rose  annually  with  usually  grand 
results,  but  plants  in  the  garden  remain  in 
their  old  positions  for  years.  If  a  practice 
were  made  of  lifting  the  trees  and  bushes 
every  fourth  year,  we  believe  we  should  find 
more  flourishing  Rose  gardens.  About  the 
third  week  in  October  is  best  for  the  work. 
First  dig  up  all  the  plants  of  one  bed,  cut  otF 
all  foliage,  and  prune  back  all  shoots  over 
2  feet  long,  cut  off  the  jagged  roots,  and  look 
well  for  suckers  of  the  wild  stock,  then  dip 
the  roots  in  a  thin  mud,  and  cover  with  soil  in 
a  trench  in  a  shady  corner.  Remove  the  soil 
from  a  trench  about  2  feet  deep,  and  lay  on  a 
mat,  fork  up  the  bottom  soil,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  turn  over  the  other  soil  from  a  similar 
trench  into  the  one  opened,  admixing  at  the 
same  time  some  well-decayed  manure  and  bone 
dust.  Continue  this  by  other  trenches  until 
the  bed  or  border  has  been  dug  over.  The 
soil  will  then  be  much  higher  than  formerly, 
and  this  must  be  allowed  for  when  replant- 
ing, as,  of  course,  it  will  settle  down  during 
the  winter. 


NOTES   OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  2.  — ■  National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association  Meeting. 

October  3 — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Eirly  Show  (two  days)  ;  Meetings  of  the  SheflBeld 
and  Lewes  Horticultural  Societies. 

Oiitober  9.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

October  16  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
British  Fruit  Show  (two  davs). 

November  13  — Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show  (two  days). 


Montbpetla   crocosmsBflopa.  —  I 

often  wonder  why  we  do  not  more  often  see  the 
Montbretias  well  grown.  We  have  three  large 
beds  of  the  above  which  are  specially  treated 
each  year,  and  they  are  always  a  great  success, 
both  for  tflfnct  and  cutting  purposes.  These 
plants  are  now  one  mass  of  colour  ;  the  branching 
ppikes  are  3  feet  to   5  feet   high.     I   plant  in 


ROSES     ON     BANKS, 

FOR  covering  sloping  banks  in  gardens 
many  of  our  modern  Roses  are, 
naturally,  well  adapted,  and  more 
particularly  that  comparatively  new 
race  of  creeping  or  trailing  Rises — 
the  wichuraianas.  They  can  be  planted 
either  at  the  top  of  the  slope  or  at  the  foot  of  it, 
in  the  one  case  to  trail  downwards,  and  in  the 
other  to  be  trained  upwards  and  along  the  face  of 
it.  Some  years  ago  a  plant  of  wichuraiana,  the 
type,  was  inserted  in  one  of  the  comers  of  a  sunk 
tennis  lawn  in  my  garden  and  trained  along  the 
south  and  west  banks  of  it.  I  say  trained,  but 
little  training  has  been  found  necessary,  as  the 
growths  extend  themselves  along  the  banks, 
rooting  here  and  there  as  they  go,  like  Straw- 
berries, and  with  very  little  guidance  oj  my 
part.  Late  in  the  summer,  when  nearly  all 
other  Roses  are  for  the  time  out  of  flower,  the 
whole  plant  is  covered  with  its  dainty  white, 
sweet  smelling  blossoms ;  these  little  white 
flowers,  peeping  out  as  they  do  from  a  mass  of 
beautiful  glossy  foliage,  present  a  most  attractive 
and  engaging  appearance. 

The  number  of  plants  necessary  to  cover  any 
givenspace  should  be  carefully  considered ,  for  much 
will  depend  upon  the  length  and  depth  of  the  bank 
which  they  are  required  to  cover.  The  tendency 
will  be  to  plant  too  many  Roses,  forgetting  that 
the  young  plants  give  no  idea  of  their  rambling 
capabilities  when  fully  grown.  The  fact  is  these 
wichuraianasareamong  our  mostrampantgrowers, 
and  consequently  when  inserted  in  good  soil  and 
plenty  of  it,  as  they  should  be,  they  will  cover  a 
much  larger  surface  than  would  at  first  appear 
possible.  The  best  of  this  class  of  Rose  is  that 
when  not  in  flower  the  foliage  alone  makes  a  most 
attractive  covering  to  any  bank  down  or  over 
which  it  is  trained.  When  well  established, 
these  Roses  will  require  comparatively  little  at- 
tention. In  the  spring  the  plants  should  be 
looked  over  and  some  of  the  older  branches  and 
all  the  dead  wood  should  be  cut  out.  All  coarse 
weeds  should  at  the  same  time  be  pulled  up,  or 
they  will  prove  exceedingly  troublesome  later 
on  in  the  season.  If  necessary,  some  of  the 
strongest  growths  should  be  rearranged. 

There  are  now  so  many  beautiful  varieties 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  No 
doubt  those  are  most  suitable  for  the  purpose 
we  have  in  view  which  approach  nearest  to  the 
original  type,  such  as  Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady 
Gay,  Jersey  Beauty,  Rubra,  and  wichuraiana. 
Edwako  Mawlby. 


THE   LATB   MR.  HARRY   TURNER,  V  M  H. 
(0/  the  Royal  Xtirseries,  Slovijh  ) 

autumn  and  mulch  the  beds.  Another  good 
variety  is  Montbretia  Golden  Sheaf,  which  we 
Bower  well ;  but  for  a  ?ood  bold  cff-ct  I  think 
M.  crocoemsefiora  is  the  best  of  the  ordinary  sorts 
for  massing. — J.  R.  Hall,  Fix  Warren,  Cohham, 
Surrey 

Daffodils  flowering  in  Septem- 
ber.—Messrs.  Barr  and  SonP,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garfien,  sent  us  on  the  '20th  inst.  two 
blooms  of  Emperor  Daffodil,  which  were  pro- 
duced by  bulbs  planted  out  of  doors  in  June. 
We  never  remember  to  have  peen  Daffodils  in 
September  before.  These  two  blooms  were  cut 
from  bulbs  sent  from  Australia ;  the  latter 
reached  England  in  June,  and  were  planted 
immediately.  If  similar  bulbs  could  be  sent  over 
in  sufficient  quantities  an  interestiog  prospect 
would  be  opened  up. 

The   late   M.   Otto  Froebel.  — The 

name  of  the  late  M.  Frotbel,  nurseryman,  of 
Zurich,  whose  death  we  announced  in  our  last 
issue,  was  widely  known,  and  ia  associated  with 
the  distribution  of  many  good  plants.  He  raised 
a  lar(;e  number  of  Cypripediums,  of  which,  says 
Mailer's  Deutsche  Oartner  Zeitung,  0.  Helvetia  is 
the  bast.     Our  German   contemporary  remarks 


that  unfortunately  most  of  M.  FroebBl's  hybrid 
Cvpripediums  found  their  way  into  England. 
Varieties  of  Anthurium  scheizerianum.  Water 
Lilies,  ig..  Nymph  sei  Froebeli,  and  other 
valuable  plants  and  shrubs  emanated  from  his 
nursery  at  Zurich,  Picea  Omorica  and  P.  exoelsa 
cserulea  being  two  notable  shrubs.  We  are, 
perhaps,  most  grateful  to  him,  however,  for  that 
vigorous  and  beautiful  garden  Rdso,  Konrad 
Ferdinand  Meyer.  M.  Froebel  had  a  good 
reputation  as  a  landscape  gardener,  as  several  of 
the  public  gardens  in  Zurich  and  other  places 
bear  witness. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Soelety,— The  twentieth 

anniversary  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  (Venetian  Chamber),  High  Holborn, 
W.C,  on  Tuesday,  October  9,  at  6.30  p.m. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  E?q.,  has  kindly  consented  to 
preside  on  this  occasion. — W.  Collins,  .9,  J/artra- 
dode  Road,  Balham. 

Early  -  floweringr  Chrysanthe- 
mum Polly. — Among  the  more  recent  intro- 
ductions I  think  that  this  variety  may  well  be 
placed  first.  The  colour — a  rich  bronzy  yellow, 
fading  with  age  to  a  bright  clear  yellow — is  most 
pleasing.  It  flowers  abundantly,  and  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  of  large  size  for  an  outdoor 
variety.  It  begins  to  bloom  by  the  end  of  August, 
and  thus  its  flowers  are  open  before  frost  is  likely 
to  damage  them.  It  also  throws  up  fresh  flower- 
stems  for  a  considerable  time,  eo  that  with  fair 
weather  it  is  good  for  many  weeks.  Here  it 
requires  the  protection  of  a  frame  during  winter. 
— C.  Blair,  Preston,  Linlithgow. 

A  good  outdoor  Tomato.— One  of 
the  most  remarkable  crops  of  a  really  handsome 
Tomato  I  have  seen  outdoors  was  recently  on 
view  in  the  gardens  of  Sydmonton  Court, 
Newbury.  It  is  named  Lye's  Prolific,  a  variety 
which  Mr.  R.  Lye,  the  gardener,  has  been  select- 
ing for  special  outdoor  culture  for  several  years. 
The  plants,  2^  feet  in  height,  were  planted 
15  inches  apart  against  a  wall,  and  all  were 
heavily  fruited.  No  Fpecial  preparation  of  the 
soil  was  made — that  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  far  too 
common  mistakes  made  in  Tomato  cultivation. 
Rich  soil  induces  coarse  growth  and  leafage  and 
belated  flower  production.  Quite  moderate  soil 
induces  moderate  growth  and  early  bloom  and 
fruiting.  In  this  case  the  plants  were  fruiting  so 
low  that  the  bottom  clusters  almost  touched  the 
soil.  Feeding  with  top-dressings  is  the  best  means 
of  creating  heavy  crops. — A.  D. 

Rabbit-proof  plants.  — A  corre- 
spondent writes  from  Ireland :  "  Seeing  a 
paragraph  in  your  columns  under  the  above 
beading,  I  write  to  give  my  experience  of  many 
years.  I  must  say  that  I  consider  Rhododendrons 
and  Box,  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  com- 
pletely rabbit-proof  plants.  I  hesitate  to  say 
as  much  of  Azaleas,  Spurge  Laurel,  Privet,  and 
Sea  Buckthorn  ;  but  of  the  plants  mentioned  in 
your  columns  as  rabbit-proof,  I  can  say  positively 
that  this  description  does  not  apply  to  Furze  or 
Soowberry.  I  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  others 
mentioned,  but  should  be  surprised  if  they  were 
quite  rabbit-proof.  These  little  plagues  are  most 
capricious  in  their  mischief— e  g.,  this  spring  they 
attacked  some  dwarf  Bamboos  and  Hart's-tongue 
Ferns  (one  of  the  weeds  of  the  locality),  which 
they  have  never  injured  before,  and  now  for 
some  months  they  have  left  them  alone.  In 
another  place  they  attacked  some  newly-planted 
Hart's-tongue  Ferns,  scratching  up  some  and 
nibbling  others  ;  these  they  have  also  left  alone. 
Again,  in  anotherplace,  theyattackedsomenewly- 
planted  Oamundas,  leaving  untouched  some  large 
tufts  of  Male  and  other  Ferns.  A  low  wire  fence 
was  put  up  to  protect  them,  and  when  the  fronds 
overlopped  the  wire  the  rabbits  nibbled  off  the 
points  and  continued  to  do  so.  In  some  places 
they  are  contented  with  scratching  up  newly- 
planted  trees  or  shrubs  without  nibbling  them, 
their  proceedings  being  as  unaccountable  as 
those  of  schoolboys  and  tourists." 
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Bowdon  Amateur  Horticultural 
Club. — Tne  autumn  meeting  will  be  held  by 
kind  permisBion  on  Friday  evening,  the  28  oh  inst., 
in  the  Lecture  Hall,  adjoining  the  Downs  Con- 
gregational Church  (entrance  in  Bowdon  Road), 
doora  open  at  7  30  o'clock,  when  a  piper  will  be 
read  at  8  45  p.m.,  entitled  "  Rook  Gardens  and 
Alpine  Plants,"  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  (Hampton 
Hill),  who  has  kindly  consented  to  judge  the 
flowers  staged  at  this  meeting.  Members  are 
reminded  that  the  Armitage  Trophy  for  the  best 
single  vase  in  the  show  is  open  for  competition 
at  each  meeting.  The  spring  meeting  will  be 
held  in  April  next,  when  Mr.  W.  Neild,  Lecturer 
and  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  Holmes  Chapel, 
Cheshire,  will  reada  paper  on  "  Saed  Saving,  &o., 
with  Special  Reference  to  Flower-seeds. "i' 

Lilium  auratum  with  fifty-three 
bloome,— Noticing  in  The  Gabdbn  of  the 
15>h  inst.  an  illustration  and  account  of  a  Lilium 
auratum  with  fifty-four  perfect  blooms  in  an 
llj-inch  pot,  I  should  like  to  inform  you  that  in 
the  gardens  at  Clarewood,  Bickley  Park,  Kent, 
we  had  a  bulb  of  L.  auratum  in  an  8inch  pot 
which  carried  fifty-three  blooms ;  they  were 
borne  on  a  fasciated  stem,  which,  af  oer  attaining  a 
height  of  2  feet,  branched  out  into  four  smaller 
stems,  and  attained  a  total  height  of  4  feet.  It 
was  grown  in  light  loam  and  sand  with  a  little 
well-decayed  manure,  and  about  once  a  week  it 
was  watered  with  a  little  weak  liquid  made 
from  fowls'  manure. — Sydkby  Martin. 

The  disappearing^  alpine  flora.— 

The  French  Guvernment  persists  in  its  campaign 
for  the  preservation  of  alpine  plants  and  shrubs. 
The  smaller  mountain  graziers  make  a  regular 
trade  in  them,  and  many  species  are  threatened 
with  extermination.  Among  the  apparently 
doomed  plants  are  the  Rhododendron,  the  Alpine 
Lily,  Alpine  Clematis,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
Gentians,  Cyclamens,  and  Orchis.  It  is  now  five 
years  since  the  authorities  of  the  French  border 
departments,  following  the  example  set  by  the 
Tyrol,  first  began  to  take  action  for  the  defence 
of  alpine  vegetation,  and  in  spite  of  everything 
that  can  be  done,  a  considerable  illicit  traffic  still 
persists. 

GUia  coronopifolia.  —  Noticing  that 
this  brilliant  biennial  is  included  in  a  list  of 
seeds  for  autumn  sowing,  in  a  recent  issue,  I 
thought  perhaps  that  a  short  account  of  my 
experience  with  it  might  be  of  interest  to  those 
of  your  readers  who  might  be  thinking  of  growing 
it.  I  have  this  year  flowered  it  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  extremely  showy,  and  has  stood  the 
late  dry  weather  better  than  most  things.  The 
one  drawback,  however,  seems  to  be  its  exces- 
sively slow  growth  ;  at  least,  this  has  been  the 
case  with  me.  The  seed  was  sown  on  a  hot-bed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  1904-5,  and  the 
seedlings  pricked  out  and  potted  on  under  glass 
until  planting  out  time.  They  passed  all  last 
summer  in  the  open  ground  without  showing 
any  inclination  to  bloom,  and  in  the  autumn 
were  again  potted  up  and  planted  ouii  this  spring. 
They  have  been  blooming  all  the  summer.  One 
left  in  the  open  came  through  the  winter  all 
right,  and  has  been  blooming  with  the  rest. 
They  should  be  pinched  out  when  young,  and 
will  then  send  up  several  heads.  My  best  plant 
had  fourteen,  and  was  about  2|  feet  in  height. 
Several  which  had  not  been  stopped  became  very 
much  drawn  under  glass,  and  ran  up  single  heads 
3  feet  and  4  feet  high.  The  seed  ripens  very  late 
in  the  season ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  I  very 
much  doubt  if  plants  can  be  had  sufficiently 
forward  so  as  to  bloom  next  year.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  not  later  than  some  time  in  July. 
— Ali^n  Babrattd,  Bashey  Htath,  Watford. 

Presentation   to    a    gardener.— 

Recently  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Archibald,  Stark,  and  Macleod,  waited  upon  Mr. 
William  Loudon,  who  has  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion as  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes  at 


Leslie  House,  Fife,  which  he  has  held  for  fifty 
years,  and  presented  him  with  a  walking-stick 
and  a  purse  of  sovereigns  as  a  mark  of  esteem. 
Mr.  Loudon  made  a  suitable  acknowledgment. 
The  stick  bears  the  following  inscription  :  "  Pre- 
sented, together  with  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Loudon  by  a  few  friends  on  his  retiring 
after  fifty  years'  service  as  head  gardener  at  Leslie 
House." 

The  best   border    Carnations.— 

The  time  of  year  has  now  come  when  those  who 
grow  Carnations  are  considering  which  varieties 
they  shall  add  to  their  collection .  I  have  during 
the  past  few  years  tried  a  great  many  new  ones 
with  the  object  of  finding  out  those  which  can 
truly  be  called  good  border  varieties.  A  good 
border  Carnation  must,  above  all  things,  be  free 
flowering  and  a  vigorous  grower,  producing  plenty 
of  good  "grass." 
The  flowers,  too, 
ought  to  be  well 
formed  on  long 
stems,  and  with  a 
good  calyx.  During 
the  last  year  or  two 
I  have  grown  several 
that  are  up  to  these 
standards,  and  so  for 
the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  wanting 
some  really  good  bor- 
der varieties  I  am 
writing  these  few 
lines.  Among  the 
best  of  these  are : 
Enid,  rose-pink  self ; 
Bridegroom,   deep 

pink  self  ;  Cjesar 
and  Pompey,  white, 

heavily  marked  scar- 
let    and     crimson ; 

Tallifer,      bright 

salmon     pink     self ; 

Lara,    buff,   heavily 

marked  bright  rose ; 

Carabas,  another 

delightful  pink  self 

of      a      remarkably 

attractive    shade; 

and    Daffodil,    clear 

yellow      self.       All 

these,  except    Lara 

and    Carabas,    were 

raised  by  Mr.  Martin 

Smith,  while  all  were 

sent     out     by    Mr. 

James    Douglas    of 

Great    Bookham, 

Surrey.  —  G.   T. 

Whitehead,  Thorn- 

ton  Watlasa  Sectary, 

Bcdaie. 

liUlum  aura- 
tum in  York- 
shire.—I   am 

sending  you  a  photo- 
graph of  a  Lilium 
auratum  growing  in 
a  partially  shaded 
position  in  the 
kitchen  garden  under 
an  Apple  tree.      It 

is  5  feet  high  and  has  fourteen  flowers  on  two 
stems,  all  quite  perfect,  and  fully  6  inches  across. 
The  bulb  has  been  in  the  ground  all  the  winter  ; 
in  fact,  it  was  turned  out  of  a  pot  in  a  more  than 
half-rotten  condition,  and  planted  in  a  very 
rubbishy  corner,  and  then  forgotten  until  the 
spring,  when  two  very  healthy  strong  stems 
appeared.  It  had  no  protection  during  the 
winter.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  think  the 
photograph  good  enough  to  reproduce  in  your 
interesting  and  most  instructive  paper. — J.  M 
Hill,  The  Low  Hail,  Brtmpton,  R.S.O.,  Yorks. 
[Unfortunately,  the  photograph  was  not  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  be  reproduced. — Ed.] 


ROSE 


ALISTER 
GRAY. 


STELLA 


This  beautiful  climbing  Rose  is  one  of  the 
few  good  autumnal  bloomers  among  the 
cluster  type.  In  the  illustration,  which 
represents  the  summer  display,  we  see  what 
a  profuse  bloomer  it  is,  when  its  growths  are 
somewhat  restricted.  To  prevent  its  shoots 
from  overhanging  the  entrance,  it  was 
necessary  to  shorten  the  lateral  growths, 
which  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  heavier 
crop  of  blossom  in  a  limited  space.  This 
variety  is  not  a  rampant  grower,  such  as 
Aglaia,  Reve  d'Or,  ifec,  but  for  ordinary 
purposes  it  grows  quite  rapidly  enough,  and  in 


ROSE  ALISTBB  STELLA  GRAY  OVER  THE  PORCH   OF  RBMENHAM  CHURCH, 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


autumn  we  obtain  those  delightful  yellowish 
clusters  of  shapely  buds  and  blossoms  that 
are  so  valuable  when  arches  are  for  the  most 
part  flowerless.  The  variety  was  raised  by 
that  indefatigable  rosarian,  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray, 
and  named  after  his  son.  Two  splendid 
autumnal  companions  to  this  Rose  would  be 
Griiss  an  Teplitz  and  Longworth  Rambler. 
The  three  planted  near  each  other  would 
make  a  very  cheerful  display  in  late  August 
and  through  September,  and  for  that  reason 
would  be  excellent  subjects  to  plant  as  pillars 
or  standards  in  a  Tea  Rose  garden.     Old 
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wood  should  be  freely  discarded  in  autumn  | 
to  allow  the  young  canes  a  chance  of  maturing 
well.  As  a  climber  for  conservatory,  pillar, 
or  back  wall  or  for  a  Peach  house  wall,  this 
variety  comes  in  extremely  useful  for  cutting 
purposes,  and  it  makes  a  charming  bed  if  its 
growths  are  pegged  down.  P. 


A  GOOD   WHITE   DAHLIA. 

(Kaiseein  Augusta  Victoria.) 
This  is  a  white  decorative  variety,  worthy 
of  attention,  especially  from  growers  requir- 
ing plenty  of  cut  flowers.  An  abundant 
bloomer,  it  is  also  a  useful  garden  plant. 
Being  white,  the  flowers  are  especially 
valuable  for  decorative  purposes.  The  plants 
grow  about  4  feet  high,  the  flower-stems  are 
stiff,  and  the  flowers  borne  well  above  the 
foliage.  It  might  be  described  as  a  companion 
plant  to  Glare  of  the  Garden.  A  bed  at 
Kew,  containing  upwards  of  fifty  plants 
covered  with  white  flowers,  growing  in  close 
proximity  to  a  shrubbery  border  and  several 
trees,  shows  it  to  be  of  value  for  massing  in 
the  pleasure  grounds.  At  Hampton  Court  it 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties.    A.  N. 


stems,  for  their  long,  slender  shoots  hardly  grow 
upwards  at  all,  but  fall  over  at  once,  and  should, 
therefore,  spring  as  far  from  the  ground  as 
possible.  The  Ayrshire  and  sempervirens 
hybrids  are  similar  in  growth  and  habit.  The 
heights  at  which  standard  weeping  Roses  should 
be  grown  will,  however,  also  depend  upon  their 
position  in  the  garden.  Standing  in  beds  of  dwarf 
Roses  they  should  be  on  stems  varying  in  height 
from  .3  feet  to  4  feet.  After  all,  the  scope  for  the 
very  tall  plants  is  limited  just  to  one  or  two 
places  in  the  garden .  They  should  stand  out  boldly 
on  lawns  or  in  corners  and  other  conspicuous 
I  positions.  But  the  shorter  standards  have  more 
!  varied  uses,  and  here  let  me  suggest  their  wider 
use  in  place  of  the  ordinary  standards  in  beds  and 
borders. 

All  growers  of  Roses  know  the  frequent  failures 
that  occur  among  their  standards,  failures  most 
often  due  to  the  use  cf  unsuitable  kinds,  and  the 
majority  of  Roses  are  unsuitable  for  standard 
cultivation  ;  but  let  them  boldly  substitute  some 
of  these  vigorous  weeping  kinds  for  the  usually 
planted  Hybrid  Perpetuals  or  Hybrid  Teas,  and 
these  standard  Roses  will  be  a  delight  instead  of 
a  trouble.  The  heavy  massiveness  of  dwarf  beds 
of  large- flowered  Roses  is  modified  and  relieved 
1  if  surmounted  by  graceful  standards  such  as  these. 


Best  Roses  for  Weeping  Standards. 
Among  the  best  varieties  for  use  as  weeping 
standards  are  the  following,  though  they  do  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  list:  Giii^s  an 
Teplitz,  Crimson  Rambler,  and  Robert  Craig. 
Djrothy  Perkins,  F(5lieit(5  Perp^tue,  Flora, 
Helene,  Gardenia,  F.  Roussel,  FrancjDis  Crousse, 
Lady  Gay,  Longworth  Rambler,  Jersey  Beauty, 
Mme.  d'Arblay,  Paul  Traneon,  Rene  Andre, 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  Rugosa  repens  alba, 
Rubra  (wichuraiana).  Tea  Rambler,  wichuraiana, 
and  Trier  are  all  tall.  These  tall  varieties  can, 
of  course,  also  be  grown  at  the  shorter  heights  if 
'  so  desired,  but  are  some  of  the  best  for  standards 
of  5-feet  to  7-feet  stems. 

How  to  Prunf. 

They  should  not  be  much  pruned,  often  noti  at 
all,  but  only  thinned  and  trained  a  little  and,  of 
course,  well  staked.  The  majority  of  them  are 
summer-blooming,  so  that  the  wood  for  next 
year's  blooming  has  to  be  produced  this  year.  It 
is  all-important  to  leave  plenty  of  the  best  shoots 
most  likely  to  flower. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  on  weeping  Roses  as 
hedges.  The  sorts  for  this  purpose  must  not  be 
altogether  pendent.  For  preference  use  such 
i  sorts  as  Polyantba  grandiflora,  Helene,  Mme. 
d'Arblay,  Una,  and  Tea  Rambler.  These  should 
be  planted  as  bushes,  not  standards,  about 
2  feet  6  inches  apart.  A  strong  stake  8  feet  long 
and  one  or  two  strands  of  wire  stretched  across 
will  support  the  growing  shoots  until  the  plants 
are  fairly  well  established.  If  left  unpruned,  the 
growths  will  then  fall  over  and  tumble  naturally, 
making  hedges  some  6  feet  or  8  feet  wide  and 
8  feet  or  10  feet  high. 

Ghenhunl.  George  Laing  Paul.     , 


THE  MEADOW   SAFFRON. 

CoLCHicuM  autumnale,  commonly  called 
the  Autumn  Crocus  or  Meadow  Saftron,  is  a 
delightful  flower,  and  at  this  season,  when 
planted  on  grassy  banks  or  on  the  edge  of  the 
wild  garden,  it  is  most  attractive.  In  the 
border  it  is  out  of  place,  for  the  rosy  purple 
flowers,  which  are  produced  before  the  leaves 
become  spoilt  by  wind  and  rain  and  the  soil 
which  splashes  up  from  the  border.  To  keep 
these  dainty  flowers  pure  and  sweet  they 
.'•hould  be  planted  in  the  grass,  not  where  it  is 
regularly  mown,  but  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
flower  garden  proper. 


WEEPING     ROSES. 

A  DISTINCT  and  original  efifect  may  be 
added  to  our  Rose  gardens  by  the 
use  of  the  so-called  weeping  Roses. 
Most  Rose  growers  have  noticed  the 
^  wild  Dog  Roses  and  Ayrshires 
growing  in  the  untrimmed  hedges 
and  the  woodlands,  their  tall  shoots  springing 
boldly  from  among  the  bushes  and  tumbling  over  in 
fountainlike  sprays  of  bloom  as  charming  as  they 
are  distinctive.  When  we  speak  of  weeping 
Roses  we  mean  that  it  is  desired  to  transfer  such 
effects  to  our  Rose  gardens,  not  necessarily  con- 
fining our  choice  to  wild  varieties,  but  also 
using  those  garden  hybrids  which  lend  them- 
selves to  the  purpose. 

The  demand  for  weeping  Roses  has  been 
encouraged  and  increased  by  the  introduction 
by  latter-day  hybridists  of  many  beautiful 
kinds,  among  which  it  is  needless  to  say  the 
ubiquitous  wichuraianas  are  some  of  the  most 
novel  and  distinct.  Their  dense  glossy  foliage 
and  delicatelv  tinted  flowers  are  perhaps  thus  best 
displayed.     They  should  be  grown  on  fairly  tall 
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HOW    TO    BUD    ROSES. 

Pbizb  Essay. 

WITHOUT  thinking  of  the  labour 
of  love  involved  in  the  con- 
version of  the  common  Djg 
Rose  into  a  thing  of  beauty, 
there  are  many  potent  reasons 

why  the  roearian  should  bud 
his  own  Roses.  Whence  come  those  stately 
blooms  that  adorn  the  boxes  of  the  nurserymen 
in  the  show  tent,  and  which  are  the  admiration 
and  despair  of  the  average  Rose  grower  ?  The 
bulk  of  them  are  maiden  blooms,  cut  from  plants 
budded  the  previous  year.  But,  you  will  ask, 
why  should  those  maiden  blooms  be  generally 
finer  than  those  obtained  from  the  "  cut-backs  " 
or  two  or  more  year  old  trees?  A  moment's 
thought  will  give  the  answer.  You  buy  your 
trees  and  plant  them  in  the  autumn,  and  at  once 
there  devolves  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
becoming  established  and  making  fresh  roots  to 
sustain  the  coming  growth.  This  has  to  be  done 
in  the  comparatively  short  time  of  a  winter, 
spring,  and  summer.  Then,  again,  the  strength 
of  the  tree  has  to  be  distributed  among  the 
numerous  shoots  that  start  from  the  buds  after 
pruning  time.  Contrast  this  with  a  maiden  tree. 
Planted  in  the  autumn  or  spring  the  stock  has 
had  six  or  nine  months  to  become  established 
before  the  bud  is  inserted,  and  another  twelve 
months  before  it  is  called  upon  to  develop  and 
bring  to  perfection  the  blooms  that  mature  the 
summer  after  budding.  In  other  words,  over 
eighteen  months'  growth  of  roots  are  available  to 
produce  and  sustain  the  four  or  five  shoots,  more 
or  less,  that  emanate  from  the  buds  or  scions. 

Having  now  hinted  at  some  of  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  accruing  to  those  who  bud  over 
those  who  do  not,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe, 
as  clearly  as  I  can,  the  modus  operandi  of  bud- 
ding ;  but  I  am  fain  to  confess  that  ten  minutes 
occupied  in  watching  a  practical  man  at  the  work 
will  do  more  towards  making  a  successful 
"  budder"  than  any  article  can  do. 

The  Stock. 
For    all-round    purposes    nothing  excels    the 
common  Briar.     As  this  is  a  native  and  easily 
obtainable,   I  will    refrain  from   a  reference  to 
others,  such  as  the  Manetti,  &c. 

We  have  four  recognised  forms  of  Briar  stock — 
the  standard,  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  height ;  the 
half-standard,  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height ;  the 
seedling  Briar,  namely.  Briars  grown  from  seeds 
extracted  from  the  heps  ;  and  the  Briar  cuttings, 
or  Briars  grown  from  cuttings  of  well-ripened 
shoots  about  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  length, 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  to  three-quarters  their 
length  in  the  autumn,  and  budded  the  second 
year  afterwards.  But  as  these  stocks  are  readily 
obtainable  from  nurserymen  and  others  at  a 
nominal  cost  and  in  a  rooted  condition,  I  should 
advise  readers  to  buy  them  rather  than  raise 
them.     Before  purchasing  your  stocks 

Thoboughly  Fbepabb  the  Site 
for  them.  Take  as  much  pains  in  doing  so  as 
though  planting  actual  Rose  trees,  as  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  stock  depends  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  budded  Rose.  Therefore  dig  deeply 
— bastard  trench  for  preference — and  work  in 
plenty  of  fresh  manure  in  the  bottom  spit,  and 
well-decayed  manure  in  the  top  spit.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  fresh  manure  in  course  of  fermen- 
tation will  set  up  a  certain  amount  of  bottom- 
heat  that  will  aid  root  action  in  the  first  winter, 
but  it  will  have  mellowed  down  by  the  time  the 
roots  reach  its  vicinity,  so  no  injurious  conse- 
quences need  be  feared.  An  addition  of  a  few 
quarter-inch  bones  (or  old  mortar  rubble  if  the 
eoil  is  inclined  to  be  stiff)  incorporated  at  the 
time  of  digging,  with  a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes, 
is  distinctly  beneficial. 

If  you  wish  for  bush  Roses  you  will,  of  course, 
select  seedling  Briars  or  Briar  cuttings  as  your 
stock.  Between  the  two  there  is  little  to  choose, 
though  for  a  novice,  for  its  greater  facility  in 


working,  I  should  advise  the  latter.  Standards 
or  half-standards  may  be  chosen  according  to 
individual  taste.  Broadly  speaking,  any  form  of 
stock  will  suit  the  Rose,  but  an  a  matter  of 
experience  it  has  been  generally  found  that 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  thrive  best  on  the  dwarf 
stock,  while  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  are  more 
suitable  fur  standards  and  half-standards.  No 
hard-and-fast  rule  can,  however,  be  laid  down, 
and  unless  one  is  an  exhibitor  there  is  no  need 
to  worry  as  to  the  requirements  of  each  individual 
Rose.  Having  obtained  our  stocks  and  planted 
them  with  due  care — the  standards  in  the 
autumn  and  the  seedlings  or  Briar  cuttings  in 
the  spring  for  preference — one  must  possess  their 
souls  in  patience  and  wait  until 

July  oe  August 
before  commencing  budding  operations.  In  the 
spring  the  standards  and  half-standards  will  have 
started  to  send  out  lateral  growths,  and  these 
should  be  confined  rigidly  to  three,  as  near  the 
top  as  possible,  brushing  off  all  others  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  The  dwarf  stock  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  away  merrily  for  the  time  being.  With 
the  advent  of  July  we  must  watch  our  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  the  buds  under  the  best  possible 
conditions.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  budding 
unless  the  sap  is  running  freely  in  both  the  stock 
and  scion.  Ideal  conditions  are  therefore  after 
rain  in  showery  and  warm  weather,  for  at  such 
times  the  sap  is  usually  flowing  freely.  If  the 
thorns  on  slight  pressure  snap  off  easily,  it  is 
generally  a  sign  that  these  conditions  obtain. 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe  the  actual 
operation. 

Budding. 
First,  the  would-be  budder  must  purchase  a 
pruning-knife,  which  consists  of  a  specially  curved 
blade  and  thin  handle,  the  latter  being  used  to 
separate  the  bark  from  the  wood.  A  supply  of 
raffia  or  Raffiatape  completes  the  equipment,  and 
on  a  suitable  day  he  may  sally  forth  to  obtain  the 
buds  required.  Select  a  shoot  from  which  a  Rose 
has  been  recently  cut,  as  this  is  usually  in  the 
condition  of  ripeness  required,  and  see  that  the 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are  nice  and  plump, 
but  not  too  forward — that  is,  not  started  into 
growth.  Having  cut  the  shoot,  proceed  to  sever 
the  leaves  about  half  an  inch  above  their  junction 
with  the  stem,  as  the  base  of  the  leaf  remaining 
acts  as  a  shield  to  the  bud.  Now  insert  the 
blade  of  the  buddiog-knife  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  bud  required,  and  draw  upwards  in 
such  a  way  that  when  beneath  the  bud  the  blade 
is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  base,  and 
gradually  approach  the  surface  so  that  the  edge 
of  the  blade  shall  emerge  at  the  same  distance  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  bud  as  it  entered  on  the 
lower.     You  have  now  a 

Boat-shaped  Piece  or  Wood 
with  the  bud  in  the  centre.  Holding  this  slip 
firmly  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  band  in  an  inverted  position,  insert  the 
end  of  the  handle  of  the  knife  between  the  wood 
and  the  bark,  and  give  a  gentle  twist.  If  every- 
thing is  favourable,  the  piece  of  wood  should  fly 
out,  leaving  the  germ  at  the  base  of  the  bud 
behind.  This  is  the  only  really  difficult  process 
in  budding,  and  requires  a  little  practice  to  do  it 
expeditiously.  Keeping  the  bud  moist,  proceed 
to  make  an  incision  on  the  upper  side  of  one  of 
the  lateral  shoots  of  the  stock  1  inch  in  length, 
just  cutting  through  the  bark  and  as  close  to 
the  main  stem  as  possible.  At  the  outer  end  of 
this  cut  make  a  cross  cut,  thus  giving 

The  Shape  of  a  T 
and  lift  the  bark  on  either  side  with  the  aid  of 
the  handle  of  the  budding  knife.  If  the  sap  is 
running  freely  this  is  easily  done.  Now  slide 
the  bud,  pointing  outwards,  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood  until  it  just  fills  the  space  pro- 
vided, which  it  will  do  if  the  measurements  given 
have  been  adhered  to.  All  is  now  ready  for  the 
tying  in.  This  should  be  done  firmly  but  not  too 
tightly,  commencing  by  the  stem  and   working 


upwards,  crossing  the  raffia  on  the  under  side  of 
the  lateral  until  the  whole  length  of  the  cut  has 
been  bound  up,  leaving  only  the  bud  itself 
exposed,  and  finish  off  with  a  neat  knot,  and  the 
operation  is  now  complete.     In 

Budding  Dwabf  Stocks 

the  same  process  is  observed,  except  that  the  bud 
is  inserted  in  the  main  stem  and  as  near  the 
roots  as  possible.  If  the  buds  have  taken, 
which  will  be  seen  by  their  remaining  fresh,  the 
ties  may  be  loosened  in  a  month's  time,  but  on  no 
account  cut  back  the  stock,  as  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  bud  should  lie  dormant  during  the 
winter,  and  cutting  back  would  excite  it  into 
growth.  This  should  ba  done  in  March  or  April, 
and  then  the  point  of  severance  should  be  within 
an  inch  of  the  bud,  whether  on  standards  or 
dwarfs,  in  the  latter  case  the  whole  head  of  the 
stock  being  removed.  Remove  the  ties  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  due  course  a  fea^t  of  Roses 
will  reward  your  efforts.  I  might  add  that  on 
standards  two  laterals  should  be  budded  first, 
the  third  one  being  held  in  reserve  in  case  one 
fail".  B.  W.  Price. 

Trelawney,  Podsmead  Road,  Gloucester. 


NOTES    ON    SOME    OF 
THE    NEWER    ROSES. 

SOME  few  years  ago  the  advent  of  a 
fine  new  Eose  was  calculated  to 
create  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
small  sensation  among  Rose  growers, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  may  truly 
be  said  with  regard  to  new  Eoses, 
"They  come  not  single  spies,  but  in  bat- 
talions," and  if  they  bewilder  by  reason  of 
their  number,  even  more  surely  by  reason 
of  the  unpronounceable  names  frequently 
adopted.  Perhaps  this,  however,  may  not  be 
an  unmixed  evil,  since  only  Eoses  of  much 
merit  are  likely  to  survive  under  the  burden 
of  such  nomenclature.  It  may  be  that  the 
demand  creates  the  supply,  but  we  seem  to 
be  suflFering  somewhat  from  a  plethora  of 
so-called  decorative  Roses,  frequently  of  weak 
growth,  in  many  cases  with  little  more  than 
semi-double  flowers,  some  no  doubt  attrac- 
tively tinted,  but  few  with  any  outstanding 
merit  that  would  commend  them  as  marking 
a  distinct  advance  on  well  -  tried  existing 
varieties  or  with  general  good  qualities  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  of  permanent  value  in 
our  gardens.  Then  there  is  a  tendency  to 
designate  practically  all  the  newer  introduc- 
tions as  Hybrid  Teas,  sometimes,  it  seems  to 
me,  with  slender  justification.  I  must  not, 
however,  start  a  discussion  just  now  on  this 
thorny  question,  although  it  is  one  wh  ch 
will  shortly  demand  attention. 

Another  point  is  that  of  distinctness,  or 
rather  the  lack  of  it.  I  fancy  it  would  take 
a  well-trained  eye  to  distinguish  Lady  Gay 
from  Dorothy  Perkins,  although  the  former  is 
said  to  be  a  slight  improvement ;  similarly 
with  Philadelphia  Eambler  and  Crimson 
Eambler.  But  we  must  be  up-to-date,  and 
so  we  shall  now  want  to  grow  the  newer 
varieties.  Having  indulged  in  these  remarks 
by  way  of  introduction,  I  venture  to  mention 
some  of  the  newer  Eoses  which  in  one  way  or 
another  seem  to  possess  distinct  merit.  My 
notes  are  the  result  of  my  own  personal 
experience,  coupled  with  observations  made 
in  widely  separated  collections. 

Dean  Hole  is  a  Eose  that  has  even  more 
than  fulfilled  last  year's  promise.  As  an 
exhibition  Rose  it  has  been  prominent  on 
many  occasions.  It  has  the  decided  virtue  of 
"coming  good,"  few  blooms  being  malformed. 
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It  is  also  a  fine  garden  Rose,  and  quite  one 
of  the  best  half-dozen  Hybrid  Teas. 

Hugh  Dickson  has  much  improved  on 
last  year's  form  in  my  garden.  It  is  vigorous 
in  growth,  and  particularly  welcome  on 
account  of  its  brilliant  crimson  flowers,  so 
sweetly  scented  and  so  continuously  pro- 
duced. Without  doubt  a  good  Rose  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Florence.  Pemberton. — A  glorious  Hybrid 
Tea,  which  has  now  completely  established 
itself  as  one  of  our  finest  exhibition  Roses. 
Apart  from  its  show  qualities,  it  is  very  free- 
flowering  and  the  growth  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Alice  Lindsell  is  dependent  on  the  season 
for  its  full  development.  With  me  it  does 
not  compare  favourably  either  in  growth  or 
flower  with  Florence  Pemberton.  However, 
fine  examples  of  this  Rose  have  been  fre- 
quently shown,  and  it  is  certainly,  useful  to 
exhibitors. 

Lady  Ashtown. — One  of  the  best  of  the 
newer  Roses,  good  as  a  maiden  for  exhibition, 
and,  as  a  cutback,  an  excellent  Rose  for  bed- 
ding. It  is  vigorous  in  growth,  very  free 
flowering,  and  the  blooms  are  of  a  particularly 
attractive  shade  of  pink.  The  Rose-growing 
public  are  specially  indebted  to  the  famous 
Newtownards  firm  for  this  Rose,  one  of  their 
many  fine  introductions. 

Mme.  Jules  Gravereauj-  is  a  splendid 
Rose  of  the  Dijon  Tea  class,  and  valuable 
alike  to  the  exhibitor  and  to  the  general 
cultivator.  The  large,  full,  perfect  flowers 
have  exceptional  lasting  qualities.  Here  is  a 
Rose  which  will  make  a  fine  standard  or  a 
large  bush,  or  may  be  used  as  a  pillar  Rose. 
Like  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  others  of  this 
class  of  Rose  it  must  not  be  pruned  hard. 

J.  B.  Clark  has  been  seen  this  season 
in  first-rate  form  ;  it  is  a  Rose  of  much 
promise.  The  growth  is  extra  vigorous,  and 
on  well-established  plants  it  will  no  doubt 
flower  more  freely.  In  the  Rose  gardens  of 
the  raiser,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  it  is  grown  as 
a  pillar  Rose. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  quite  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Roses  which  have  come  to  the 
front  this  season.  It  is  of  sturdy  upright 
growth,  and  the  long  pointed  buds  open 
into  large  perfect  flowers.  A  really  grand 
variety,  with  which  I  have  been  especially 
pleased. 

Gustav  Grunerwald  is  a  fine  early  exhibi- 
tion Rose,  also  a  thoroughly  good  free- 
flowering  garden  Rose ;  excellent  for  beds 
and  massing,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Mrs.  D.  McKee  is  perhaps  the  best  .of  the 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  type  of  Rose,  and 
has  been  well  exhibited,  but  I  do  not  consider 
it  particularly  vigorous  in  growth,  and  I 
should  hesitate  to  recommend  it  for  general 
garden  purposes. 

Perle  von  Godesberg  I  think  is  an  improve- 
ment on  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  with  longer 
petals  than  that  variety  and  with  the  lemon 
tint  more  defined ;  everyone  who  values 
Kaiserin  A.  Victoria  should  give  this  Rose  a 
trial. 

Oberhofgartner  Terks.—Th^  name  of  this 
Rose  need  not  deter  anyone  from  cultivating 
it ;  the  flowers  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
Mildred  C4rant,  but  the  growth  is  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  very  similar  to  that  of  La  France. 
This  Rose  has  been  well  shown  this  year,  and 
is  likely  to  be  in  request  by  exhibitors. 

Frau  Lilla  Rautemtrauch.  —  In  growth 
and  other  respects  a  good  Rose,  but  the 
flowers  have  the  unfortunate  defect  of  hanging 
their  heads. 


Earl  of  Warwick. — A  fine  Rose  with  large 
guard  petals.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  an 
attractive  salmon-pink.  I  consider  this  a 
promising  Rose  and  likely  to  become  widely 
appreciated. 

Le  Progres. — A  distinctly  useful  yellow 
Hybrid  Tea  for  garden  or  massing.  The 
blooms  are  sometimes  large  enough  for  exhi- 
bition, especially  in  cooler  districts.  We  have 
still  to  wait  for  a  really  first-rate  yellow 
Hybrid  Tea,  though  marked  progress  in  the 
right  direction  has  already  been  made. 

Mme.  Charles  de  Luze. — A  fine  exhibition 
Hybrid  Tea.  Colour  flesh  shading  to  yellow. 
The  flowers  have  large  shell  petals. 

M.  Paul  Lede. — Another  Hybrid  Tea  with 
yellow  shading,  and  possibly  better  than  that 
beautiful  Rose  M.  Joseph  Hill.  It  has  also 
the  merit  of  being  a  good  grower. 

Countess  of  Gosford.  —  This  Rose  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  autumn  show 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  last  year.  In 
some  respects  it  resembles  Killarney — per- 
haps it  is  a  trifle  fuller  and  deeper  in  colour — 
a  beautiful  shade  of  pink,  with  yellow  at  the 
base  of  the  petal?.  It  is  a  good  Rose  for 
bedding,  and  there  is  the  chance  of  exhibition 
flowers  early  in  the  season. 

Charles  J.  Grahame  should,  I  think,  be 
accounted  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  not  a 
Hybrid  Tea.  ]n  any  case  it  is  a  welcome 
introduction,  with  its  well-formed  bright 
crimson  flowers,  and  valuable  alike  for  garden 
and  exhibition  purposes. 

Countess  of  Annesley. — A  Rose  of  vigorous 
habit,  bearing  fine  full  flowers  with  large 
guard  petals.  At  its  best  a  charming  Rose, 
the  flowers  being  beautifully  tinted.  Already 
a  favourite  with  exhibitors.  At  present  I 
like  this  Rose  better  than  Countess  of 
Derby. 

Countess  of  Derby. — This  Rose  is  thoroughly 
vigorous  and  very  free  flowering,  and  in  every 
way  excellent  for  the  garden.  At  the  same 
time  the  earlier  flowers  are  quite  up  to 
exhibition  standard. 

Princess  Marie  de  Mertchersky. — A  Rose 
of  the  style  of  Caroline  Testout,  with  petals 
like  those  of  Killarney— possibly  better  than 
either—  and  certainly  well  worth  a  trial. 
Splendid  flowers  of  this  variety  have  been 
exhibited  during  the  past  season. 

Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot  is  a  Rose  which  is 
sure  to  find  general  favour,  even  if  it  does 
not  in  time  supplant  that  popular  favourite 
W.  A.  Richardson.  The  flowers  are  of  far 
better  quality,  and  equally  as  attractive  in 
other  respects.    A  fine  Rose  for  a  standard. 

Mme.  Y ermorel. —On&  of  the  best  of  recent 
Tea  introductions.  The  plants  are  of  rather 
sturdy  dwarf  habit.  The  flower  might  be 
described  as  an  improved  Jean  Ducher  or 
Francisca  Kruger. 

Lady  Quartus  Ewart  may  be  specially 
recommended  as  a  really  good  white  bedding 
Rose.  The  flowers  are  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  almost  invariably  perfectly  formed. 
Another  good  point  in  their  favour  is  that 
they  last  well  when  cut  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Hiawatha.  —  The  new  single  crimson 
wichuraiana  is  evidently  destined  to  become 
as  great  a  favourite  as  Dorothy  Perkins.  It 
is  a  great  addition  to  the  Ramblers.  The 
flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  especially 
good  lasting  qualities. 

There  are,  doubtless,  other  Roses  which 
some  of  my  Rose-growing  friends  would 
desire  to  see  included  in  the  above  list,  but 
enough  has,  I  hope,  been  said  to  aflbrd  some 


slight  assistance  to  those  who  are  thinking  of 
adding  to  their  collection  some  of  the  newer 
Roses. 
Sutton.  E.  J.  Holland. 


H.P.    ROSES     FOR     GARDEN 
DECORATION. 

A  T  the  present  time  this  class  of  Rose  is 
/\  somewhat  neglected  in  favour  of  the 

/  %  beautiful  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  varie- 
/  ^  ties  for  garden  decoration,  but  if 
2  \_  given  a  suitable  soil  and  good  culti- 
vation many  of  the  sorts  are  excellent 
garden  Roses.  The  bright  reds  and  crimsons,  a 
colour  practically  not  obtainable  in  other  classes 
of  Roses,  may  be  used  with  good  effect. 

Soil  and  Cultivation. 

A  place  apart  from  other  flowers  and  well  away 
from  the  shade  of  trees  should,  if  possible,  be 
chosen  for  the  beds,  which  for  the  purposes  of 
cultivation  should  be  made  about  6  feet  wide  and 
of  any  desired  length.  This  will  allow  for  three 
rows  of  plants.  If  the  soil  is  light  about  one-half 
should  be  removed  and  the  beds  filled  up  with 
good  yellow  loam  and  a  liberal  supply  of  well- 
decayed  manure,  keeping  the  manure  at  the 
bottom  cf  the  beds  so  that  it  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  roots  at  planting  time.  Bone 
dust  is  also  an  excellent  fertiliser,  and  may  be 
used  when  making  the  beds,  as  it  is  slow  in 
action. 

Plaoting  should  be  done  early  in  November. 
During  severe  weather,  or  very  cold  winds  in  the 
spring,  it  is  well  to  afford  the  plants  a  slight 
protection  of  dry  litter  or  Bracken  over  the  roots, 
though  this  will  not  be  needed  after  the  plants 
become  established.  Pruning  should  be  done 
about  the  end  of  March.  All  weak  shoots  should 
be  cut  clean  away,  and  the  stronger  ones  out 
back  to  two  or  three  buds,  so  as  to  obtain 
good  strong  shoots  for  flowering  the  following 
season.  The  plants  should  be  afforded  plenty 
of  water  during  dry  weather ;  liquid  manure 
well  diluted  is  of  great  help  when  the  buds  are 
swelling,  and  again  after  flowering  is  over.  Keep 
them  free  from  green-fly  and  caterpillars  by  the 
use  of  some  approved  insecticide,  as  if  these  are 
allowed  to  obtain  a  footing  the  chance  of  a  good 
display  is  ruined.  Mildew  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpstual,  and  sulphur  is  perhaps 
the  best  remedy.  This  should  be  dusted  on  the 
plants  early  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on 
the  foliage.  Red  fungus  is  sometimes  trouble- 
some, and  I  do  not  know  of  any  remedy  for  this  ; 
hand  picking  and  burning  the  leaves  when  the 
fungus  is  first  observed  will  often  prevent  its 
spreading.     Of  the 

Newer  Varieties 
likely  to  prove  useful  as  bedders  the  following 
have  done  well  here.  Ben  Cant. — Vigorous 
grower  and  a  good  autumnal.  Commandant 
Felix  Fauie. — This,  I  Ihiok,  will  prove  to  be 
an  excellent  Rose  for  bedding ;  colour  dark 
carmine,  bloom  large  and  full,  lasting  well ; 
good  in  the  autumn.  Hugh  Dickson. — Almost  a 
perpetual  bloomer ;  colour  crimson,  flowers  large, 
with  a  high  centre;  a  good  Rose.  Hugh  Watson. 
— Another  good  variety  from  Ireland  ;  colour 
a  real  carmine,  one  of  the  best  autumnals,  and  a 
good  grower.  Frau  Kirl  DruEchki. — No  new 
Rose  has  come  more  rapidly  to  the  front  than 
this,  but  its  merits  as  a  good  garden  Rose  have, 
I  think,  hardly  been  recognised.  No  better 
variety  exists  for  bedding,  its  pure  snow-white 
flowers  of  the  finest  form  are  always  admired. 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  has  only  one  fault,  and  that 
is  one  that  cannot  be  remedied — it  is  scentless. 
Of  the 

Older  Varieties 
the   following  are   all  good,    and    with    liberal 
treatment    will    not   fail   to    give    the    grower 
plenty  of   good  flowers   during   five  months  of 
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the  year :  Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Captain  Hayward,  Dake  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy 
Jamiin,  FraD9M9  Michelon,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Magna  Charta,  Margaret  DiokeoD,  Mra. 
J  Iiaing.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Ulrich  B  runner,  and  Victor  Hugo,  rather  a  bad 
grower,  but  a  variety  that  should  not  be  missed 
on  account  of  its  glorious  colour. 

The  two  following  varieties  are  excellent  for 
pillars  or  arches :  Ards  Rover,  flowers  crimson 
with  a  darker  shading,  one  of  the  earliest 
varieties  to  flower,  good  in  the  autumn,  and 
Gloire  de  Margottin,  a  very  hardy  variety.  All 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  do  well  on  the  Briar  stock, 
the  seedling  Briar,  perhaps,  being  the  best  for 
light  Boils.  Chakles  Page. 

Dropmore  Gardens,  Maidenhead. 


ROSES  FOR  SMALL 
GARDENS. 

NOT  a  very  easy  subject,  Mr.  E  liter, 
around  which  to  write  an  article. 
Que  feels  very  much  like  the  school- 
boy with  an  examination  paper  on 
Composition,      who      wished      the 

examiners  would  select  a  decent 
subject  like  football  or  cricket.  Nelson  or 
Wellington,  Instead  of  "something"  no  fellow 
can  write  more  than  a  word  or  two  about ;  but 
I  am  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  answer  your  request  for  a  short  article 
on  "  Roses  for  Small  Gardens."  It  is  the  owner 
of  the  small  garden  whom  you  and  ail  Rose 
lovers  want  to  reach  to  induce  him  to  grow 
Roses,  and  Thb  Garden  has  ever  been  to  the 
fore  among  the  horticultural  Press  in  this  matter 
of  the  encouragement  of  Rose  culture,  and  the 
National  B}se  Society,  whose  aim,  after  all,  is 
simply  this  and  nothing  more,  welcomes  the 
small  grower  in  every  way,  and  in  its  publica- 
tions, more  particularly  perhaps  in  its  current 
publications  of  the  year,  renders  him  every 
possible  assistance  ;  and  well  it  may,  for  it  is  the 
owners  of  small  gardens  who  form  the  backbone 
of  the  society.  Recognising  this,  I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  suggesting  the  subject  of  this  article, 
for,  after  all,  it  is  among  those  who  cultivate 
their  own  gardens  that  one  finds  the  keenest  and 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  horticulturists,  and  they 
get  more  pleasure  per  square  foot  out  of  their 
gardens  than  many  an  owner  of  a  large  domain 
does  per  square  acre. 

No  garden  is  so  small  that  room  cannot  be 
found  for  a  few  Roses  that  will  yield  flowers  for 
nearly  six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  there 
are  not  many  plants  cultivated  of  which  this  can 
be  said. 

Thb  Rose  of  To-day 
has  to  answer  for  the  sins  and  failings  of  its 
parents,  and  it  will  not  come  into  its  kingdom, 
which  I  take  to  be  "a  throne  in  every  garden 
and  in  every  garden  a  home,"  until  those  failings 
of  yesterday  have  been  forgotten  and  wiped  out 
by  the  successes  of  to-day.  My  task,  briefly,  is 
therefore  to  point  out  what  Roses  have  succeeded 
in  doing  this,  and  that  without  further  palaver 
I  will  endeavour  to  do,  at  the  same  time  a 
grower  of  Roses  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
constant  improvement  is  going  on,  and  that  the 
list  of  this  year  will  be  superseded  by  the  list  of 
next.  Eich  year,  in  fact,  gives  us  one  or  more 
Roses  than  can  be  rightly  considered  an  advance 
on  some  Rose  or  another,  and  the  quiet  evolution 
that  is  thus  always  going  on  is  undoubtedly  not 
only  fascinating,  but  is  also  a  source  of  strength, 
and  ensures  a  continuation  of,  and  an  increasing 
love  for,  the  flower. 

Rose  Classes. 
Garden  Roses  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
three  classes— climbers,  standards,  and  dwarfs  or 
bush  Roses — and  I  propose  to  assume  that  an 
ordinary  email  garden  can  accommodate  at  least 
fifty  Roses.     That  being  so  I  shall  divide  my 
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fifty  Roses  into  ten 
climbers,  fifteen 
standards,  and 
twenty-five  dwarfs. 
Division  again  into 
colour  is  perhaps 
necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  providing 
for  individual  taste, 
and  I  propose  to 
take  the  four  broad 
lines  of  white,  pink, 
y  ellow,  and  red  to  in- 
clude all  the  various 
shades.  I  have 
further  endeavoured 
to  bear  in  mind  the 
probable  general 
situation,  soil,  and, 
may  I  say,  cultiva- 
tion they  are  likely 
to  receive,  and  I 
have  therefore  ex- 
cluded all  Roses  of 
anything  approach- 
ing a  tender  con- 
stitution, all  bad 
growers,  and  all 
varieties  that  do  not 
bloom  freely  and  as 
far  as  possible  con- 
tinuously. Should 
any  captious  critic 
not  find  an  old 
favourite  (and  we 
all  have  an  old 
favourite,  clung  to 
for  some  reason,  sen- 
timental or  other- 
wise), I  must  ask 
him  to  remember  an 
old  Latin  proverb, 
De  guatibua  non  dis- 
putandum.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is 
nothing  that  cannot 
be  improved,  and  I 
should  like  to  invite, 
with  the  Editor's 
permission       corre-       '^hsee  plants  of  bo3e  aimeb  vibbbt  tbainbd  against  thbee  stakes. 
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on  the 
matter,  as  I  am  sure  my  list  must  be  capable 
of  improvement,  and  The  Garden  wonld  like 
to  ofl'er  its  many  readers  the  best  possible. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  provide  for  lovers  of 
the  large  flowered  as  well  as  the  small  or 
cluster  type  of  Rose  in  these  lists.  The  sine 
qiid  non  has  been — free  flowering,  good  habit, 
and  as  hardy  a  constitution  as  possible.  Bearing 
these  points  in  mind,  I  would  suggest,  with  due 
deference  the  following.  The  order  is  not  of 
merit. 

Selection  of  Vabieties. 

Ten    Climbers.  —  Those    marked    with    an 
asterisk  are  either  summer-flowering  only  or  the  ; 
small  flowered   Roses.     Red  :    Longworth   Ram-  ; 
bier,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg,  Ards  Rover  (or 
♦Crimson  Rumbler).     Pink  :   Climbing  Caroline  j 
Testout,     L'Ofleanaise,    *Dorothy    Perkins    (or  [ 
*Blu8h  Rambler).      White :   Mme.   Alfred  Car-  - 
ri^-e,    Aim^i    Vibert    (or    *Grii98   an   Zibern).  I 
Yellow :    Alister    Stella    Gray,    William    Allen 
Richardson  (or  *Gardenia).  \ 

Fifteen  Standards,  forming  large  heads. — 
Red  :  Ulrich  Brunner,  Captain  Hiyward,  Giii  s 
an  Teplitz,  Mme.  Isaac  Periere.  Pink  :  Caroline 
Testout,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  La  France,  Killarney, 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford.  White :  Frau  ; 
Karl  Druschki,  Viscountess  Folkestone  (or  Li| 
Tosoa),  Mrs.  Paul.  Yellow :  Antoine  Eivoire, 
Mme.  Rivary  (or  L*  Progues),  *Gardenia. 

Twenty-five  Dwarf  Roses.— Rod:  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Commandant  Felix  Faure,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Marquis  Litta  (or  Suzanne  Marie 
Rodocanachi),  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Gru<8  an 
Teplitz,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan  (or  Venus).  Pink  :  j 
Caroline    Testout,    Mme.    Abel    Chatenay,    L%  | 


France,  Grand  Dae  A.  de  Luxembourg,  Conrad 
F.  Meyer  (very  strong  grower,  hardly  a  dwarf), 
Killarney,  Mme.  Eugene  R^sal,  Dean  Hole, 
Princess  M.  MertEchereky  (or  Lady  Ashtown). 
White  :  Frau  Karl  DruEchki,  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone (or  La  Tosca),  Gloire  Lyonnaiee,  Souvenir 
de  President  Carnot,  and  Blanc  Donble  de  Cou- 
bert.  Yellow :  Mme.  Eavary  (or  La  Progues), 
Gustave  Regis,  Amateur  Teyssier,  Lady  Roberts 
(or  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting). 

A  final  word  to  the  novice ;  do  not  spend  all 
your  money  on  the  trees,  let  at  least  half  of  it  go 
in  providing  the  soil  in  which  to  grow  them. 
Plant  early,  prune  hard  the  first  year  after 
planting,  and  do  not  over  manure. 

Purley.  Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 


AIMEE  VIBERT   TRAINED 
AGAINST    STAKES. 


a 


UR  illustration  shows  what  may 
be  accoinplished  in  a  short 
space  of  time  by  planting  three 
plants  against  a  tripod  formed 
with  stout  Bamboocanes.  These 
canes  are  let  into  the  ground 
about  18  inches,  and  are  made  to  meet  at  the 
top.  The  base  can  be  made  fairly  wide 
which  allows  the  young  growths  that  spring 
up  plenty  of  room.  When  the  plants  have 
been  in  about  two  years  some  of  the  long 
shoots  are  twined  around  the  tripod  in  a 
serpentine    fashion,  which    induces    a    free 
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output  of  laterals,  and  consequently  quantities  of  bloom.  That 
(jrand  old  Kose  Aim6e  Vibert  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  planting 
in  this  way,  as  it  not  only  yields  a  splendid  summer  crop  of  snowy 
trusses,  but  in  autumn  also.  The  one  drawback  to  this  Rose  is 
that  its  blooms  are  liable  to  decay  quickly  in  rainy  weather,  but 
a  look  over  every  second  day  should  get  rid  of  this  trouble. 

When  grown  freely  in  really  deeply-dug  soil,  and  copiously 
watered  in  dry  seasons,  the  grand  glistening  foliage  and  massive 
trusses  make  a  lovely  picture.  The  hardiness  and  general  useful- 
ness of  this  old  favourite  make  it  as  popular  to-day  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  What  splendid  large-headed  standards  one  some- 
times sees.  We  have  seen  this  Rose  flourishing  on  the  sea-front, 
where  it  must  have  sometimes  been  deluged  with  sea-water,  and 
yet  apparently  none  the  worse  for  it.  Those  who  cannot  find 
arches  or  wall  space  for  these  lovely  climbing  Roses,  or  for 
ramblers  such  as  Dorothy  Perkins  and  others,  should  try  the 
method  illustrated. 


ROSE    AUGUSTINE     GUINOISSEAU. 

SURELY  no  Rose  ever  produced  such  a  useful  ofl'spring 
as  La  France  when  it  sported  the  variety  under 
notice.  Is  there  in  any  collection  a  more  continuous 
bloomer  or  a  more  deliciously  fragrant  sort  than 
Augustine  Guinoisseau  1  Whether  massed  in  a  bed  or 
planted  singly  and  grown  upon  stems,  this  delightful 
variety  pleases  at  all  times.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  White 
La  France,  and  it  is  whitish  when  compared  to  the  old  sort,  but 
in  reality  the  flowers  have  shell  pink  centres.  Composed  as  it 
is  of  fewer  petals,  the  blossoms  do  not  "ball"  as  those  of  its 
parent  are  liable  to  do,  and  rarely  does  one  see  an  imperfect  bloom. 
Resembling  as  it  does  Viscountess  Folkestone,  it  lacks  the 
splendour  of  bloom  of  that  well-known  Rose,  but  beats  it  in  habit 
and  freedom  from  mildew.  A  groundwork  of  Augustine  Guinoisseau 
with  standards  of  Griiss  an  Teplitz  freely  interspersed  would 
make  a  beautiful  autumnal  effect.  Sometimes  this  variety  will 
send  forth  a  shoot  bearing  La  France  blooms.    These  should  be 
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ROSE   ELLA   GORDON,     (iteduced.) 


carefully  cut  away  or  marked  so  that  they  be  not  propagated 
from.  With  good  cultivation  blooms  of  this  Rose  may  be 
brought  almost  to  exhibition  quality,  and  as  a  pot  Rose  for  a 
cool  house  it  is  first-rate.  P. 


ROSE     ELLA     GORDON. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  very  few  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  are 
good  in  autumn.  Few  crimson  Roses  are  superior  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  resembles  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier  in  foliage  and  in  growth,  save  that  it  is 
superior,  and  the  flowers  are  brighter  in  colour.  After 
a  good  rain  the  autumnal  blooms  develop  magnifi- 
cently. We  should  never  recommend  this  type  of  Rose  for  planting 
with  Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas,  for  the  habit  and  freedom  of  blooming 
of  the  latter  are  very  difierent  from  the  more  stately  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Yet  a  rosery  is  not  complete  without  a  good  number 
of  the  latter,  for  they  are  the  most  deliciously  fragrant  of  all 
Roses  taking  them  collectively. 

As  a  standard  or  pillar  Rose,  Ella  Gordon  is  far  ahead  of 
Ultich  Brunner,  the  colour  being  much  deeper.  An  ordinary 
standard  carrying  a  good  head  of  growth  is  a  grand  feature  in 
the  garden,  especially  when  the  blooms  appear  simultaneously. 
Sometimes  the  heads  are  enormous.  If  the  extra  long  growths 
that  bend  over  like  a  bow  were  tied  to  the  stem  blooms  would 
be  produced  all  along  the  shoots. 


BOSB  AUOnSTINK  GUINOISSEAC.     (^Reduced.) 


ROSE    GOTTFRIED     KELLER. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  showed  this 
beautiful  Rose  on  the  15th  ult.  before  the  B  H  S.  and  received  an 
award  of  merit.  We  wrote  to  them  for  its  history,  which  is  as 
follows  :  "  This  was  put  into  commerce  by  Mr.  Otto  Froebel  of  Zurich, 
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but  was  raised  by  Dr.  Miiller  of  Weingarten.  It 
is  the  outcome  of  a  double  cross,  in  which  Persian 
Yellow  was  one  of  the  grandparants  on  both 
sides.  It  appeared  first  under  the  name  of 
'  Perpetual  Briar.'  This  name  could  not  stand, 
however,  as  it  was  a  distinct  hybrid  between  the 
Teas  and  Rosa  lutea  bicolor.  It  was  introduced 
in  1892.  It  is  thoroughly  perpetual,  and  usually 
bears  about  five  blooms  of  varying  colour 
from  yellow  to  almost  apricot  yellow  when 
open,  but  the  outer  side  of  the  petals  is 
entirely  apricot  yellow.  It  is  very  sweet- 
scented,  and  although  only  semi-double,  from 
its  habit  of  continual  blooming  in  the  autumn 
it  will  be  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Rose." 
We  thought  this  Rose  one  of  the  prettiest  (Jf 
the    garden    varieties    we  have  seen  this  year. 


old  favourite.  I  would  specially  recommend 
planters  to  obtain  this  and  other  Eamblers 
on  their  own  roots.  The  plants  at  first  may 
not  have  such  long  growth,  but  this  is  quite 
immaterial.  Such  plants  will  rapidly  over- 
take the  budded  ones  if  planted  in  well- 
prepared  stations,  which  should  be  3  feet 
deep  and  3  feet  wide  each  way.  Whether 
new  soil  be  employed  or  not  depends  upon 
the  staple  material.  If  this  is  not  good,  it  is 
better  to  spend  a  little  on  a  cartload  of  good 
material  to  start  with.  Naturally,  when  an 
arch  such  as  that  illustrated  has  developed 
like  this  it  will  almost  hold  itself  together, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  start  with  something 
strong.    Stout  gas-piping  is  a  good  material, 


removing  a  growth  or  two  now  and  then,  I 
advise  leaving  this  variety  un  pruned.       P. 


COLOURED    PLATE 


ROSE 


PLATE  1308. 

DEAN    HOLE 


(H.T.). 

IT  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  this 
Rose  as  superb.  To  say  that  it  worthily 
commemorates  the  name  of  that  grand 
old  rosarian,  Dean  Hole,  is  but  to  give 
it  due  praise.  It  closely  resembles 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  but  will  doubtless 
supersede  it.    One  must  be  careful  even  now 


The  colouring  is   unusual,  and  the  flower  well , 
deserved  the  award  of  merit  given  to  it. 


ROSES     FOR     ARCHES. 

OF  all  the  new  Rambler  Roses 
,  nothing  has  yet  appeared  to 
supplant  that  fine  old  sort 
'  F61icit6  Perp^tue.  We  see  it  in 
the  illustration  a  perfect  mass 
of  bloom,  the  fine  growths  toss- 
ing out  their  heavy  clusters  in  wild  pro- 
fusion, which  fill  the  air  with  their  peculiar 
Almond-like  fragrance.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  new  Rose  Trier  we  shall  have  a  more 
stately  truss  of  pyramidal  formation,  but  I 
question  if  there  will  be  a  Rose  introduced 
that  will  possess  all  the  good  points  of  the 


AN  ARCH   01  EOSE  PBLICITE  PBBl'ETDF. 

with  some  rustic  wood  twined  about  it  if 
possible,  and  for  an  arch  of  such  a  width  a 
plant  each  f-ide  would  be  required. 

Another  fine  variety  belonging  to  the  same 
group  of  sempervirens  Roses  is  one  named 
Flora  Its  flowers  are  like  those  of  Captain 
Christy,  only  smaller,  and  when  in  full  bloom 
a  well-developed  specimen  is  a  grand  sight. 
When  not  required  on  arches,  such  Roses  as 
these  may  be  grown  as  a  free  bush.  I  have  had 
F61icit6  Perp6tue  as  much  as  30  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, the  growths  hanging  together  like 
one  huge  ball,  and  when  fully  in  bloom  it 
appeared  like  a  great  snowball.  It  is  not  so 
essential  to  cut  away  old  wood  with  these 
Roses  as  it  is  with  the  Crimson  Rambler  tribe ; 
but  neither  is  it  well  to  allow  them  to  become 
too  dense  before  removing  some.      Beyond 


to  label  the  blooms  when  cutting  both,  or  one 
would  be  unable  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other  ;  but  it  is  on  the  plant  that  the  differ- 
ence is  most  marked.  Here  we  have  a  fine 
erect  stem  bearing  up  the  trusses  of  magnifi- 
cent blooms.  The  flowers  of  Dean  Hole  are 
very  large  and  of  great  substance  ;  it  is  what 
exhibitors  call  a  good  "  lasting  "  flower,  and 
in  this  it  is  superior  to  some  varieties,  such 
as  Earl  of  Warwick,  from  an  exhibitor's 
point  of  view,  grand  as  that  Rose  is  in  the 
garden.  Among  the  many  fine  Roses  raised 
by  Messrs.  A  Dickson  and  Sons  they  have 
not  distributed  a  better  one  than  the  subject 
of  our  note.  The  flowers  from  which  our 
coloured  sketch  was  made  were  kindly 
supplied  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester. 
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G^RTDENING      FOR     BEGINNERS. 


HYACINTHS  IN  POTS. -Thousands 
of  bulbs  are  now  being  potted 
throughout  the  country,  and  later 
in  the  seanon  a  glorious  display  of 
blossom  will  be  the  result.  Some 
persons  quite  fail  to  grow  bulbs 
satisfactorily  in  pots,  but  if  the  bulbs  are  sound 
and  the  treatment  correct  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  failures.  Now,  as  regards  potting  Hyacinths, 
whether  Romans  or  those  of  other  sections.  In 
the  first  place,  a  number  of  pots  should  be 
obtained  and  washed  quite  clean,  especially  on 
the  inside.  Large,  named  Hyacinths  may  be 
potted  singly  in  5-inoh  pots  (see  sketch),  but 
three  bulbs  of  Romans  may  be  put  in  a  5-inch 
or  6-inch  pot.  Mix  up  a  compost  as  follows, 
namely,  loam  two  parts,  leaf-soil  and  sand  two 
parts.  Thoroughly  drain  the  pots  with  clean 
crocks,  place  some  of  the  coarser  compost  over 
them,  and  then  three  parts  fill  the  pot  with  the 
general  compost,  inserting  the  bulb  A,  only 
leaving  the  crown  visible.  Make  the  soil  B  firm 
around  the  bulb,  give  a  good  watering,  and 
forthwith  bury  the  pot  beneath  ashes,  Cocoanut 
fibre,  or  sand,  E  E.  If  an  empty  inverted  pot, 
D,  is  placed  over  the  newly-potted  bulb,  the  new 
growth  and  flower-spike,  C,  will  not  be  injured 
by  the  pressure  of  the  ashes  or  other  covering. 
The  plant  as  shown  in  the  illustration  is  in  the 
right  condition  to  be  moved  from  the  covering  of 
the  ashes  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose 
fully  the  tender  growth  until  about  ten  days 
afterwards,  and  then  the  exposure  should  be 
gradual,  — Avon. 

Some  Errors  in  Manuring. — One  of  the  common 
errors  made  by  beginners  is  in  placing  manure 
round  the  roots  of  anything  they  are  planting. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  called  in  to  look  at  some 
fruit  trees  which  had  been  planted  about  a  year, 
and  many  of  which  appeared  to  be  dead  or  dying. 
Upon  examination  it  was  found  they  had  been 
literally  planted  in  manure.  A  hole  had  been 
dug,  the  tree  placed  in  it,  the  hole  filled  with 
manure,  a  little  soil  placed  on  the  top  and 
trampled  down,  and  the  planter  thought  he  was 
doing  the  tree  a  kindness.  But  not  a  single  new 
root  had  been  made,  the  trees  were  literally 
poisoned.  The  trees  were  taken  up  and  replanted, 
but  the  few  that  recovered  were  a  long  time 
getting  over  it.  I  have  found  Roses,  which  had 
been  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  of  course, 
failed  to  give  satisfaction.  As  the  planting 
season  is  near,  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  a  note 
of  these  errors.  Let  the  plants  find  their  own 
food,  and  they  will  thrive.  Though  it  is  mo;t 
unwise  to  place  manure  round  the  roots  of  any- 
thing we  are  planting,  it  is  policy  to  place  a  little 
good  loamy  soil  round  the  roots  and  spread  them 
out  so  that  each  root  may  have  its  own  separate 
horizontal  position  in  the  soil.  All  damaged 
roots  should  be  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
the  roots  be  placed  in  a  natural  position  in  the 
soil,  and  not  all  on  the  same  level.  When  a  seed 
is  planted  the  roots  strike  out  in  all  directions, 
and  not  all  on  the  same  level  or  plane.  The 
natural  tendency  of  all  roots  is  to  go  downwards 
for  moisture,  but  if  there  is  moisture  enough  for 
healthy  root  action  in  the  upper  stratum  of  soil 
this  downward  tendency  is  checked.  This  is 
why  good  cultivators,  instead  of  placing  manure 
round  the  roots,  place  it  in  the  shape  of  mulch  on 
the  surface  to  conserve  the  moisture,  and  that 
the  rain  may  supply  food  to  the  roots  when  they 
want  it,  and  are  in  a  position  to  search  for  it. 
If  the  land  is  poor  and  manure  is  given,  blend  it 
in  the  soil  by  digging  or  trenching  before  planting, 
and  break  it  up  well  before  digging  it  in.  This 
and  the  mulch  on  the  surface  will  place  the  roots 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

in  a  proper  position  to  find  the  necessary  food  by 
searching  for  it  in  a  natural  manner. — H. 

Errors  in  Watering, — Over-watering  is  just  as 
common  an  error  as  over-manuring.  The  inex- 
perienced but  enthusiastic  planter  has  read  in  his 
gardening  book  that  all  newly-planted  things, 
especially  trees  and  shrubs,  should  be  well 
watered,  and  day  after  day  he  lets  loose  the 
deluge  upon  them,  keeping  the  soil  in  a  thoroughly 
saturated  condition  continually,  and  the  tree  or 
shrub  dies  from  over  watering.  This  is  a  far  com  - 
moner  error  than  many  suppose.  A  good  soak 
immediately  after  planting  is  beneficial,  and,  in 
fact,  necessary  ;  but  afterwards,  if  the  surface  is 
mulched,  watering  once  a  week  will  be  sufBcient 
if  the  foliage  is  damped  with  the  syringe  in  the 
evening  after  a  hot  day.  Damping  the  foliage  is 
really  of  more  value  in  sustaining  life  than  so 
much  water  given  to  lacerated  roots  immediately 
after  planting.  Qaite  as  many  newly-planled 
shrubs  and  trees  have  been  killed  by  over- 
watering  as  by  neglect.  What  many  persons 
neglect  is  damping  the  foliage  after  a  hot  day  with 
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HYACINTH  IN  POT  TOR  FORCING. 

the  syringe  or  hose.  When  growing  plants  in 
pots,  the  usual  advice  is.  Do  not  water  too  much 
till  the  roots  get  to  work,  but  keep  the  foliage 
fresh  by  syringing.  No  harm  can  happen  to  the 
plant  if  the  leaves  are  in  a  condition  to  carry  on 
their  work.  Until  the  roots  become  active  after 
transplanting  one  good  watering  a  week  miy 
suffije  to  keep  the  roots  moist  enough  to  work, 
especially  if  the  surface  is  lightly  mulched  or 
covered  with  something  to  check  evaporation. 
— H. 

Monlhrfliris  — If  there  is  one  flower  more  than 
another  that  should  be  a  bright  feature  in  flower 
beds  and  borders  during  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  it  is  the  Montbretia.  There  are  now 
a  number  of  fine  new  kinds  which  should  be 
fairly  tried,  but  meanwhile  very  few  have  tested 
or  discovered  fully  the  merits  of  the  older  variety, 
M.  crocosmiceSora.  The  mass  that  suggests  this 
note  is  a  wonderful  picture,  and  even  the  rich 
growth  of  leafage  is  hidden  by  a  profusion  of 
bloom,  and  the  colour  effect  is  brilliant  in  the 
extreme.  There  has  been  nothing  unusual  done 
to  encourage  this,  and  it  is  not  favoured  by  the 
soil,  which  in  the  bed  in  question  is  very  close, 
poor,  and  stony.  The  group  effoctually  covers  the 
ground  beneath  high,  bushy  Azaleas,  and  though 


planted  some  years,  shows  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  exhaustion.  The  Montbretias  are  supposed  to 
be  a  little  tender,  and  possibly  the  frost  might 
kill  them  if  all  the  leaves  were  cut  off  and  cleared 
away  to  make  things  tidy  for  the  winter.  Their 
Iraves  are  sufficient  protection  if  left  alone,  as 
ihey  fall  to  the  ground  and  keep  off  frost.  The- 
best  new  kinds  ought  to  be  tried  in  a  bold,  free 
way. 

Plantihij  Odd  Corners. — Among  the  subjscta 
deserving  consideration  in  connexion  with  the 
garden,  how  best  to  utilise  odd  corners  and 
borders  that  are  not  required  for  regular  crops  is 
worth  attention,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  planted 
with  flowers.  Thus  a  square  piece  of  ground 
about  12  yards  each  way  in  front  of  bee-hives, 
I  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  crop  with  anything 
requiring  much  attention,  was  broken  up  deeply 
on  a  dull  day  in  early  autumn  and  planted  with 
Daffodils  in  variety.  Those  sorts  likely  to 
prove  useful  for  cutting  were  selected.  Tenby, 
princeps,  and  Golden  Spar  in  the  trumpets,  Stella 
in  the  challice-cup  section,  and  the  double 
Gardenia-flowered  poeticus  were  planted,  and 
they  furnish  a  small  supply  for  three  months  in 
the  year.  These  were  planted  sufficiently  wide 
apart  to  allow  for  a  row  of  Mignonette  to  be  sown 
between  each  row  of  Daffodils,  giving  later  on 
plenty  of  good  spikes  for  cutting,  besides  afford- 
ing a  rare  harvest  for  the  bees. 

Oaiilardias  for  Light  Soil. — These  are  very 
useful  flowers,  and  we  have  recently  seen  bow 
well  they  succeed  in  warm  light  soils.  But 
raisers  are  getting  the  flowers  too  large  and 
lumpy,  with  the  result  that  for  the  garden  and 
any  other  purpose  they  are  spoilt.  Too  big 
things  soon  suffer  in  wet  climates,  as  England, 
the  large  lumpy  flowers  fall  about  in  an  ugly 
way.  In  the  endeavour,  too,  to  get  new  colours 
much  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  way  of  securing 
fine  self  tones.  There  is  too  much  dull  crimson 
in  them,  the  best  of  all  being  flowers  of  neat, 
even  shape,  not  large,  and  decided  in  colour. 
The  reddish  shade  so  frequent  is  not  pretty,  and 
should  be  got  rid  of  rather  than  encouraged. 

Berh%ceous  Lobelias  are  superb  plants  for  the 
autumn.  They  might  be  more  used,  for  nothing 
is  so  rich  and  splendid  late  in  the  year.  One  gets, 
too,  a  great  range  of  varieties,  but,  as  far  eia  one 
sees,  nothing  excels  the  deep  crimson  forme.  L. 
fulgens  and  L.  cardinalis  are  very  much  alike 
and  well  known.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  is 
Qaeen  Victoria,  which  has  very  broad  chocolate- 
coloured  leafage  and  large  intense  crimson  flowers 
in  bold  contrast.  A  group  of  this  is  very  hand- 
some, and  it  delights  in  a  boggy  place,  in  which 
we  have  seen  the  finest  development.  Neither 
L.  fulgens  nor  L.  cardinalis  is  very  hardy,  and 
both  are  liable  to  a  disease  which  has  spoilt  many 
good  groups.  Except  in  very  warm,  moderately 
dry,  and  well-sheltered  spots  the  roots  of  the 
herbaceous  L  belia  should  be  lifted  when  the 
frost  has  cut  down  the  stems.  They  may  be 
planted  out  in  any  odd  cold  frame  until  the 
spring. 

Preserving  French  Beans  — When  we  see  these 
so  cheap  the  wonder  is  that  people  do  not  buy 
them  more  readily  and  put  them  down  in  brine 
for  winter  use.  The  operation  is  very  simple. 
All  that  is  required  to  preserve  French  Beans 
is  to  procure  some  stone  jars  of  s'zes  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  family,  put  in  a  layer  of  pods, 
[hen  cover  them  with  salt,  then  another  layer,  and 
so  on  till  the  j  ir  or  pan  is  full.  Put  on  a  weight 
to  keep  the  pods  down,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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days  there  will  be  eufiSoient  brine  to  cover  them. 
The  Beans  must  be  kept  under  the  brine,  other- 
wise they  will  soon  spoil.  Bushels  might  be  done 
in  this  way  at  a  trifling  ODst,  while  in  winter  they 
would  be  most  acceptable.  When  any  are 
wanted  for  use  they  should  be  taken  out  and 
soaked  in  cold  spring  water  for  about  twelve 
hours,  when  they  will  become  quite  plump  and 
fresh,  retaining  their  green  hue  as  though  they 
had  only  jast  been  gathered  from  the  plants. 
The  Beans  may  also  be  sliced  ready  for  cooking 
before  being  put  in  the  brine,  so  that  they  will 
be  quite  ready  for  use  when  they  are  taken  out. 
Anyone  who  has  not  tried  this  plan  would  do 
well  to  adopt  it  while  Beans  are  so  plentiful,  so 
that  they  may  judge  for  themselves. 


THE   EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.    We  welcome  anything  from  the 

garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or 
ardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


White  Seedling  Carnation. 

I  am  sending  you  some  blooms  of  a  white  seed- 
ling Carnation.  Unfortunately,  they  are  now  on 
the  wane,  but  when  first  expanded  they  appeared 
much  fuller  (not  quite  so  flat),  and  yon  will 
observe  they  are  non-bursters.  The  growth  also 
is  strong,  while  the  stems  carry  the  blooms  well ; 
they  are  not  a  weak  and  limp  support,  which 
appears  to  me  a  defect  frequently  met  with. 
Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper  whether  you  consider  the  plant 
any  advance  on  existing  varieties  and  worthy  of 
propagation  for  show  purposes. — F.  D.  Ibbett, 
Helston,  Sevenoahs. 

[We  should  class  the  Carnation  sent  as  an 
excellent  border  variety,  judging  from  the  growths 
and  blooms  sent.  The  flowers  are  a  good  white, 
and  the  strong  stem  bore  several  blooms,  while 
some  had  apparently  been  already  out  off. — Ed  ] 


Pbbd's  Tuberous  Begonias. 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  send  us 
blooms  of  some  of  their  tuberous  Begonias.  They 
were  picked  from  the  open  ground,  and  from 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  year. 
The  flowers  sent  by  Messrs.  Peed  serve  to  show 
how  valuable  the  tuberous  Bsgonia  is  in  the 
garden  to-day.  They  are  large  and  of  brilliant 
and  varied  colouring,  while  there  are  various 
other  forms  besides  single  and  double.  Even  the 
first  year  they  make  a  magnificent  show  in  the 
open  field,  making  sheets  of  rich  colour  at  the 
present  time  that  probably  no  other  plant 
could  do. 


Maltgrmbd  Cipbipbdium. 
From  Chipchase  Castle  Gardens,  Wark-on- 
Tyne,  Mr.  William  Gunston  sends  blooms  of  a 
Cypripedinm  insigne  to  show  their  curious 
malformation.  The  petals  have  assumed  almost 
the  form  of  the  pouch  or  lip. 


Sbedl»ng  Carnations 
Miss  C.  Harvey,  The  Links  Cottage,  Binff,  N.  B. , 
sends  a  gathering  of  seedling  Cjirnaiions  to 
show  what  a  charming  variety  may  be  had  from 
a  picket  of  seed.  Miss  Harvey  writes  :  "  I  send 
a  tew  seedling  Carnations.  These  are  very  good 
flowers  with  long  stems,  and  only  one  has  slightly 


burst  the  calyx.  The  season  up  here  has  been  a 
very  trying  one  for  outdoor  Carnations,  as  those 
I  have  never  known  to  burst  their  calyces  have 
done  so,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  a  perfect 
flower  as  regards  colour  owing  to  the  very  bright 
sunny  days  and  cold  nights." 

Hardy  Heaths. 
From  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey, 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  sends  a  charming  lot  of 
hardy  Heaths,  with  this  note :  "  Please  find 
herewith  a  few  specimens  of  the  late-flowering 
varieties  of  Heaths.  They  are  not  so  fine  as  on 
some  former  occasions,  on  account  of  the  very 
dry  and  hot  summer,  but  I  hope  they  may  be  of 
interest  to  you."  Among  them  were  Erica  vagans 
alba,  dwarf  habit,  white  flowers,  and  bright  green 
foliage ;  E.  y.  carnea ;  E.  vulgaris  Alportii, 
bright  purple,  very  showy;  E.  v.  fl.-pl.,  very 
beautiful,  large  spikes  of  rosy  lilac  ;  E.  v.  tomen- 
tosa,  very  distinct  and  attractive,  foliage  covered 
with  a  greyish  tomentum,  flowers  light  purple  ; 
and  E,  v.  Searleii,  with  large  white  blooms. 

Tomato  The  Rev.  Laycook. 

I  have  sent  you  a  sample  of  Tomato  The  Rev. 
Laycock.  It  is  an  excellent  cropper,  of  most 
shapely  appearance,  and  as  to  flavour  I  believe 
it  has  no  rival. — E.  Layoock,  Terwith  Rectory, 
Petersfield. 

[The  fruits  sent  were  of  handsome  appearance 
and  rich  colour  ;  if  habit  of  growth  and  cropping 
powers  are  as  commendable  as  its  appearance 
and  flavour,  then  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  good 
Tomato.  You  should  send  it  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Wisley,  for 
trial  —Ed  ] 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

PROPAGATING  BEDDING  PLANTS 
for  next  year  was  commenced  last 
month,  but  owing  to  the  dry  season 
some  plants  have  not  made  so  mnch 
growth  as  asual,  and  their  propaga- 
tion has  been  left  till  now.  This 
work  must  be  pressed  forward  without  delay. 
Pelargoniums  are  best  inserted  thickly  in 
pots.  Care  must  be  taken  at  this  late  season 
to  apply  water  sparingly.  Very  little  water  will 
be  required  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  A  sandy 
soil  and  a  warm  airy  house  are  essential.  Old 
plants  of  Heliotrope  required  for  producing  cut- 
tings should  be  potted  up  before  the  frosts  have 
damaged  them.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  dibbled 
thickly  into  sandy  soil  in  cold  frames  now  will 
root  readily  ;  just  to  be  safe  from  the  frost  during 
winter  is  all  the  protection  they  require. 

Hbbbackous  Phloxes. — These  are  indispen- 
sable for  the  borders.  If  desired  cuttings  may  be 
rooted  in  cold  frames  now,  or,  as  most  of  the 
flowers  are  over  for  the  season,  division  offers  the 
best  mode  of  increase ;  indeed,  this  is  desirable, 
as  in  some  cases  Phloxes  have  been  standing  two 
or  three  years  without  being  disturbed,  and  the 
soil  is  consequently  exhausted,  and  the  plants 
have  suffered  during  the  spell  of  dry  weather. 
Divide  them  into  small  pieces  and  plant  into 
nursery  beds,  and  transfer  them  to  the  border  in 
spring.  I  believe  in  the  annual  planting  of 
herbaceous  Phloxes,  as  much  finer  panicles  of 
bloom  are  produced.  Phloxes  should  always  be 
planted  in  groups  of  one  colour  for  herbaceous 
borders.  Only  the  very  best-coloured  forms 
should  be  chosen ;  crude  magentas'  and  ugly 
lilacs  are  difficult  colours  to  deal  with  in  mixed 
borders.  The  blooming  season  of  the  Phloxes  is 
too  short,  but  we  may  extend  it  by  cutting  out 
the  tops  of  the  plants  after  they  have  made  1  foot 
of  growth  in  early  summer.  This  will  cause 
them  to  flower  quite  a  month  later ;  indeed,  some 
of  the  best  groups  here  were  thus  treated. 


Kniphomas. — A  few  of  these  are  desirable 
plants  for  the  border.  Almost  any  sort  is  useful 
for  planting  in  the  wild  garden,  though  perhaps 
not  good  enough  for  a  first-rate  border.  The 
very  best  of  the  large  forma  that  has  come  under 
my  notice  is  John  Benary.  The  colour  is  bright 
red  without  a  suspicion  of  yellow.  The  large 
forms  with  red  and  yellow  flowers  can  hardly  be 
considered  good  as  compared  with  the  one  above 
mentioned.  Two  African  species  of  high  quality 
are  Kniphofia  rufa,  a  small  yellow  Poker, 
exceedingly  pretty,  which  pushes  up  its  slender 
flower-spikes  in  July,  producing  a  succession  of 
flowers  till  now,  and  Kniphofia  Nelsoni,  a  small 
red  species,  which  is  just  commencing  to  flower.  It 
produces  a  large  quantity  of  flowers,  and  con- 
tinues till  late  in  October.  It  is  perfect  for  the 
front  of  the  border.  G.  D.  Davison. 

WestwicJe  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 
Odontoglossum  Uro  Skinneri  and  its  white 
variety  album  are  very  useful  plants  which 
should  find  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  is 
a  very  vigorous-growing  species,  and  the  flower- 
spikes  which  are  now  showing  will  last  in  per- 
fection for  some  considerable  time.  When  the 
flowering  season  is  over  the  plants  should  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side  until  they  produce  their 
new  growth,  when  the  supply  of  water  may 
be  gradually  increased.  The  best  time  to 
repot  this  species  is  when  new  roots  appear 
at  the  base  of  the  young  growths.  They  grow 
freely  with  us  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  in- 
termediate house  in  a  mixture  of  equal  propor- 
tions of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum 
moss,  with  one-fifth  Oak  leaf-soil.  Ordinary 
flower-pots  or  pans  without  side  holes  suit  them 
well. 

Odontoglossum  londksboeooghianum,  0. 
maoulatum,  O.  cordatum,  and  0.  Insleayi  are 
Mexican  Orchids  well  worth  cultivating.  They 
are  often  treated  as  cool  Orchids,  but  I  find  they 
grow  much  more  freely  in  an  intermediate 
temperature.  They  require  uery  much  the 
same  treatment  as  Uro  Skinneri ;  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  during  the  season  of  growth 
and  during  the  resting  period  just  sufficient  to 
keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump  condition  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 

Shading.  — Permanent  shading  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  houses  should  be  dispensed  with  with- 
out delay.  All  the  light  possible  should  be  given 
the  plants  during  the  autumn  months  to  ensure  a 
thorough  ripening  of  the  growths  and  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  thus  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  strain  of  the  dull  winter  months.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  lower  the  blinds  for  an  hour  or  so 
during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day. 

Heating  Apparatus.  —  The  present  is  a 
suitable  time  thoroughly  to  examine  all  the  heat- 
ing arrangements.  All  the  valves  and  air  taps 
should  be  put  into  working  order,  and  any  faulty 
bars  in  the  furnace  should  be  replaced  with  new 
ones.  The  flues  should  be  properly  cleaned 
out  and  all  the  joints  of  the  hot-water  pipes 
examined,  and  if  any  are  leaking  they  should  be 
repaired  at  once.  W.  H.  Page. 

Ckardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Olos. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Orchard  House. — Pyramid  trees  of  Apples, 
Pears,  or  Plums  that  have  finished  fruiting  should 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air, 
and  have  weak  liquid  manure  applied  twice  or 
thrice  weekly.  The  pots  may  be  plunged  in 
ashes  out  of  doors  or  in  trenches  made  on  any 
spare  piece  of  ground  deep  enough  to  allow  of 
each  pot  being  stood  on  two  bricks,  to  enable  the 
free  passage  of  water  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pots.  Syringe  the  trees  on  bright  days  to  keep 
the  ripening  foliage  clean  and  healthy.  If  the 
points  of  the  shoots  are  affected  with  aphis, 
diluted  Quassia  extract  or  tobacco  juice  and  soft 
soap  may  be  applied  with  a  syringe  until  the  pest 
has  been  eradicated. 
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Stkawbebbibs  roR  Fohcino. — The  runners 
made  by  the  plants  since  the  latter  were  potted 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  observed,  and  the 
soil  kept  free  from  weeds.  When  the  pots  are 
fairly  well  filled  with  roots,  apply  liquid  manure 
occasionally,  and,  if  standing  on  gravel  or  ashes, 
place  them  on  boards  or  other  material  into  which 
the  roots  will  not  penetrate.  Do  not  let  them  be 
crowded  together,  and,  where  more  than  one 
crown  has  formed,  remove  all  but  the  strongest. 
It  worms  have  found  their  way  into  the  pots, 
apply  lime  water.  The  plants  should  remain  out 
of  doors  and  unprotected  till  frosty  nights  make 
it  necesssary  to  place  them  in  cold  frames.  When 
heavy  rains  fall,  the  plants  are  usually  sufficiently 
moieteoed  at  the  roots  ;  but  when  the  rainfall  is 
slight  the  surface  of  the  soil  may  be  wet,  while 
below  it  may  be  too  dry. 

Melons. — The  last  crop  of  Melons  for  the 
season  is  in  most  places  approaching  the  ripening 
period,  and  with  the  shortening  days  requires 
much  care  and  attention  in  watering.  If  a  light 
top-dressing  of  artificial  manure  or  horse  drop- 
pings be  sprinkled  on  the  surface,  it  will  help  to 
maintain  a  healthy  root-action  and  produce 
strong  foliage  capable  of  resisting  insect  pests. 
The  night  temperature  should  not  fall  below  70°, 
rising  according  to  the  sun-heat  to  85°  or  90° 
during  the  day.  Maintain  a  humid  atmosphere 
when  shutting  up  the  house  early  in  the  after- 
noon. If  Melons  are  required  later  than  this,  it 
is  advisable  to  grow  them  in  pots  plunged  in  some 
fermenting  material  to  supply  a  steady  bottom- 
heat,  training  the  growths  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible.  Oa  cold  nights  a  thick  covering  may 
be  put  over  the  roofs. 

CncDMEEBS  now  beginning  to  bear  will  under 
suitable  conditions  continue  to  give  a  supply  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  growths  should  be 
well  thinned  out  and  only  moderately  cropped, 
removing  each  fruit  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  a 
serviceable  size.  Be  careful  in  the  application  of 
water  to  the  roots  and  foliage  of  the  plants. 
Cucumber  plants  that  are  planted  now  to  provide 
a  crop  for  winter  and  spring  supplies  should  be 
carefully  handled,  using  fresh  turfy  loam  with 
a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand  added.  See  that  the 
drainage  is  perfect.  Allow  the  plants  to  grow 
well  up  the  trellis  before  pinching  or  allowing 
fruits  to  form,  after  which  they  should  be  cropped 
lightly.  Syringe  the  foliage  only  on  bright  days, 
and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Vines  in  Pots — The  Vines  that  have  been 
grown  for  producing  early  fruit  should  now  be 
thoroughly  mature  and  ready  to  be  pruned.  This 
should  be  done  by  cutting  back  to  the  strongest 
of  the  two  basal  buds,  and  by  shortening  the 
canes  to  suit  the  position  they  will  occupy  in  the 
forcing-house.  In  order  to  prevent  bleeding,  the 
wounds  should  be  dressed  with  styptic.  After 
the  canes  have  been  carefully  washed  and  cleaned 
they  may  be  bent  down  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle. Then  the  Vines  should  be  placed  in  a 
cool,  airy  structure  for  about  a  month  before 
beginning  to  force  them.  Just  sufficient  water 
should  be  afforded  to  keep  the  soil  damp  until 
the  buds  begin  to  break.  The  most  reliable 
varieties  for  early  forcing  are  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Foster's  Seedling. 

Lath  Moscat  Vines. — In  order  to  have  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes  in  good  condition  for 
Christmas  they  should  be  ripe  about  this  date, 
and  if  the  foliage  is  still  healthy  no  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  doing  this,  the  roots  being  still 
in  an  active  state.  Light  and  warmth  are  the 
principal  factors  in  bringing  about  that  fine 
amber  colour  so  much  desired  in  the  perfect 
finishing  of  this  fine  Grape.  All  shading  should 
be  removed,  and  leaves  which  shade  the  bunches 
too  much  should  be  tied  aside.  The  temperature 
of  the  vinery  from  sun-heat  may  run  up  to  80°, 
maintaining  it  as  long  as  possible  during  the  day\ 
and  allowing  it  to  fall  10°  to  15°  at  night.  Very 
little  moisture  will  be  needed  ;  if  required,  it 
should  be  applied  early  in  the  mornings  of  bright 
days.  In  dull  weather  sufficient  fire-heat  should 
be  afforded  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  with  a 


slight  amount  of  ventilation  at   both  top   and 
bottom.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Oardens,  Olamia,  N.B. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cabrots. — The  early-sown  Carrots,  also  stump- 
rooted  varieties  of  vigorous  growth,  will  now 
have  attained  maturity,  and  should  be  lifted 
without  delay.  The  roots  so  far  this  year  have 
been  good,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  in  the  ground  after  the  very  dry  season,  the 
advent  of  rain  will  cause  numbers  of  them  to 
split,  and  become  practically  worthless.  Cut  off 
the  tops,  and  rub  off  any  soil  adhering  to  the 
roots,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  clean 
them  ;  store  only  the  sound  ones  in  coal  ashes 
or  sand  in  a  cool  place  ;  or  if  the  crop  is  heavy,  and 
there  is  not  room  under  cover,  Carrots  will  keep 
very  well  if  stored  in  covered  heaps  made  in  the 
garden,  as  recommended  for  Potatoes  in  a  previous 
calendar,  and  may  be  brought  into  the  sheds  as 
wanted  for  use.  The  slightly  damaged  ones  may 
be  used  first,  or  discarded  as  the  crop  will  allow. 
The  late-sown  Carrots  may  be  thinned  as  required 
for  use  ;  keep  the  hoe  at  work  carefully  between 
the  rows.  If  the  late-sown  Carrots  are  not  likely 
to  last  well  into  the  new  year,  preparations  should 
at  once  be  made  for  sowing  in  pits  or  frames. 

Beet. — Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  very  dry 
summer,  the  Beet  with  us  has  not  grown  so  big 
and  coarse  as  in  some  seasons,  there  being  a 
greater  number  of  serviceable  roots.  Lift  now 
and  store  as  advised  for  Carrots.  B^et  should  be 
lifted  and  handled  with  great  care,  oiherwise  the 
roots  may  get  bruised,  when  bleeding  will  ensue, 
and  when  boiled  the  colour  is  very  inferior.  Do 
not  cut  off  the  tops,  but  twist  them  off  with  the 
hand,  leaving  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  stem 
attached.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  grade  them  at  the 
time  of  storing,  much  searching  is  avoided  after- 
wards. 

Beans. — As  French  Beans  are  generally  in 
request,  a  regular  succession  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  though  they  are  fairly 
plentiful  at  present,  in  order  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant supply  it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  in  8  inch 
or  9-inch  pots  at  the  present  time,  in  light,  rich 
soil.  Fill  the  pots  to  two-thirds,  insert  five 
seeds  in  each  pot,  and  place  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm 
house,  or  in  a  heated  pit.  A  sowing  made  once 
a  fortnight  will  generally  ensure  a  fair  succession. 
Late-sown  Dwarf  Beans  out  of  doors  will  soon 
need  protection,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
procure  suitable  material  for  the  purpose  before 
the  advent  of  a  sudden  frost.  One  must  be  pre- 
pared for  frost.  Endeavour  to  prolong  the  season 
by  keeping  the  Beans  constantly  picked  to  prevent 
seeds  forming  in  the  pods.  Bsans  in  cold  pits 
will  require  careful  attention,  syringing  them 
lightly  soon  after  2  p.m.  on  fine  days.  Draw  the 
soil  up  to  the  stems,  and  if  at  all  leggy  give  a 
little  support  with  twigs.  Tall  Runner  Beans 
and  the  Climbing  French  Bean  have  yielded 
abundantly  this  year.  Keep  freely  picking  the 
Beans,  by  which  means  a  good  supply  may  be 
maintained  until  frost  puts  an  end  to  the  season. 

J.  Jaquks. 

Bryanaton  Oardens,  Bland  ford,  Dorset. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 


MESSES.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS, 
SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS. 

THE  old-established  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Merryweather  and  Sons  are  situated 
on  high  lands  overlooking  the  pic- 
tureeque  village  of  Southwell,  Notts, 
and  command  extensive  views  of  a 
neighbourhood  rich  in  gardening 
associations.  In  one  direction  may  be  seen  the 
woods  of  the  "  Dukeries  "  stretching  away,  an 
unbroken  belt  of  trees,  to  the  horizon  ;  in  another, 
a  clear  day  allows  a  view  of  Belvoir  Castle, 
famed    throughout    generations    for    its    flower 


gardens.  In  the  foreground  one  may  dis- 
tinguish the  river  Trent  flowing  at  the  foot 
of  a  wooded  hillside,  and  trace  its  course 
through  the  distant  meadows  towards  the 
cathedral  town  of  Lincoln.  The  outlook  from  the 
highest  point  of  Merryweather's  nurseries  shows 
a  charming  bit  of  rural  Eagland,  across  one  of 
its  many  fertile  valleys.  Those  to  whom 
gardening  history  is  a  matter  of  some  interest 
will  bs  familiar  with  the  name  of  Merryweather 
and  the  village  of  Southwell,  its  Minster  a  land- 
mark for  miles  around,  for  Bramley's  Seedling 
Apple,  one  of  the  finest  market  varieties  ever 
sent  out,  originated  here.  Roses  and  fruit  trees 
are  the  chief  products  of  the  Southwell  Nurseries, 
both  being  grown  in  large  quantities.  Roses 
being,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  we  take  them 
first.  The  standard  varieties  are,  of  course, 
grown  in  thousands  to  supply  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  dwarfs  and  standards  of  this 
papular  flower.  Clean,  straight  shoots,  well 
clothed  with  healthy  leaves,  are  a  credit  to  the 
fertile,  well-tilled  soil  of  the  nursery.  The 
collection  of 

New  Roses 
here  is  exceptionally  good.  Every  new  Rose  of 
merit  that  is  sent  out  is  put  on  trial  by 
Messrs.  Merryweither.  Those  that  prove  to 
be  real  improvements  upon  existing  sorts,  or  are 
in  other  ways  distinct,  are  grown  on  a  larger 
scale  subsequently,  while  those  which  do  not 
appear  to  justify  their  introduction  are  discarded. 
As  the  planting  season  is  now  at  hand,  it  may  be 
of  some  help  to  intending  purchasers  if  we  give 
particulars  of  some  of  the  newer  Roses  of  merit 
which  we  saw  in  Messrs.  Merryweather's  nursery. 
That  dwarf  Polyantha  Rose  called  Mme.  L  Leva- 
vasseur  has  been  largely  planted  recently,  but  its 
poor  purplish  rose  colour  seems  to  have  proved  a 
great  disappointment.  We  saw  in  the  Southwell 
Nurseries  what  appeared  to  be  an  improvement 
upon  this  variety,  a  dwarf  Polyantha  Rose, 
called,  provisionally,  Phyllis  Merryweather.  It 
is  of  a  bushier  habit  of  growth  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  more  pleasing  colour  than  those  of  Mme. 
L.  Lsvavasseur.  They  have  not  the  purplish 
tinge,  unfortunately,  so  conspicuous  in  the  latter. 
Phyllis  Merryweather  is  a  free-flowering  plant  of 
good  habit,  with  large  bunches  of  flowers  which 
may  be  described  as  a  rich  rose.  Earl  of 
Warwick  is  a  good  Rose  of  vigorous  growth  atd 
perpetual  blooming,  and  should  be  planted  by  all 
who  want  a  good  garden  variety.  We  saw  Dean 
Hole,  that  grand  new  Rose  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden  this  week, 
growing  and  flowering  so  freely  that  no  praise  is 
too  much  for  it.  It  is  a  Rose  that  will  soon  be 
found  in  every  garden.  J.  B.  Clark,  the  new 
crimson  Hybrid  Tea,  was  growing  so  strongly 
that  it  appeared  as  though  it  would  make  a  pillar 
Rose.  Betty  was  especially  good,  its  richly- 
coloured  blooms  being  most  freely  produced. 
M.  H.  Walsh  is  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual,  a  rich 
red  bloom  of  good  form.  Konigin  Carola,  of  rich 
salmon  colouring,  may  be  called  an  improved 
Killarney.  It  is  a  Rose  that  deserves  to  be  widely 
known.  Duchess  of  Portland,  a  large  creamy 
white  Hybrid  Tea  of  good  form,  with  stiff  petals, 
is  a  lovely  flower,  and  lasts  well.  La  Toeca  is 
first  rate  in  the  autumn.  It  has  brighter-coloured 
blooms  than  Li  France,  and  they  are  produced 
on  longer  stems.  Pharisaer  is  a  good  Rose, 
rather  paler  salmon  than  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
and  with  longer  petals.  It  blooms  through- 
out a  long  season.  George  Laing  Paul,  a  very 
free  variety,  with  bright  rose  -  red  blooms ; 
David  Harnm,  quite  a  mass  of  its  distinct  silvery 
pink  blooms  with  pointed  recurving  petals  ;  Anna 
Marie  Soupert,  a  soft  deep  rose  ;  Commandant 
Felix  Faure,  one  of  the  best  dark  Hybrid 
FerpetuaU  ;  George  NabonnarfU,  General  Schabli- 
kine,  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  masses  of 
flower,  were  other  good  Roses  worth  noting. 

The  Most  Popolab  Garden  Roses, 

that  is  to  say,  those  for  which  there  is  most 
demand,  Mr.  Merryweather   finds   to  be  Mme. 
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Abel  Chatenay,  Liberty,  KiUarney,  Mms.  Ravary, 
VieoounteEB  Folkestone,  Caroline  Testout,  and 
Li  France.  Theae  are  Bent  out  of  the  Southwell 
NarBeries  in  large  quantities  every  year,  and  Mr. 
Merryweather  contiders  them  aa  among  the  best 
garden  Roses. 

When  some  of  the  newer  ones  we  have  men- 
tioned become  better  known,  however,  there 
is   little    doubt    that    Borae    of    them    will    be 


ROSE  WILLIAM   ALLEN   EICHABDSON. 

widely  grown  even  by  those  who  do  not  exhibit. 
Almost  all  are  Hjbrid  Teas,  a  class  to  which 
belong  Caroline  Testout,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
and  other  etrong-growing,  free-Qowering  Roaes, 
and  when  we  saw  the  plants  they  were  bearing 
large  quantities  of  epiendid  blooms.  The  soil  oi 
the  Southwell  Nurseries  seems  to  suit  both  Roses 
and  fruit  trees  perfectly. 

Fruit  Treks 
are  grown  in  all  forms  and  in  large  numbers, 
yet  everywhere  the  same  vigour  and  good  health 
were  characteristic  of  the  plants.  We  not  only 
saw  the  young  fruit  trees  in  the  nurBery,  but  we 
were  able  to  see  large  orchards  in  full  bearing  of 
Bramley's  Seedling  and  other  varieties  of  Apples, 
which  in  themselves  bore  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  the  young  trees  raised  in  the  Southwell  Nur- 
series. We  have  never  seen  such  grand  specimens 
of  ten-year-old  Apple  trees  as  those  on  Merry- 
weather's  fruit  farms ;  one  would  have  com- 
puted their  age  to  be  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  They  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
Messrs.  Merryweather'a  knowledge  of  fruit  tree 
cultivation  and  to  the  resources  of  their 
nurseries. 


ROSE    W.    A.    RICHARDSON. 

As  a  bud  Rose  this  variety  is  most  popular  of  all. 
Perhaps  it  is  mainly  owing  to  its  glorious  colour, 
for  the  buds  are  not  nearly  so  handsome  as  those 
of  Gustave  Regis.  If  we  could  only  obtain  a 
Rose  of  the  form  of  the  latter  with  the  colour  of 
W.  A.  Richardson  what  an  acquisition  it  would 
be  !  Although  this  Rose  is  so  much  esteemed,  there 
are  many  who  are 
troubled  with  pale 
coloured,  nearly 
white  blossoms. 
This  defect  has  not 
been  explained 
satisfactorily. 
Some  say  it  is  the 
position,  the  Rose 
not  caring  for  a  very 
hot  wall ;  but  some 
of  the  most  richly 
coloured  flowers  I 
have  cut  were  from 
a  south  wall, 
although  for  prefer- 
ence I  should  plant 
upon  a  south-west 
aspect.  I  think  a 
good  deal  depends 
A,^   /n*^  °°  ^^^  state  of  ripe- 

•^    ^   '■■  ness  of  the   wood. 

I  have  noticed  that 
blooms  grown  under 
glass  upon  plants 
that  have  been  well 
^        -  ripened    invariably 

come  a  rich  colour. 
This  beautiful  Rose 
has  been  particu- 
larly  good  this 
autumn,  and  it  is 
one  of  our  best 
autumnal  -  blooming 
climbers.  I  should 
strongly  r  e  c  o  m  - 
mend  planters  to 
procure  the  Rose 
upon  the  Briar  in 
aome  form,  the  De 
la  Grifferaie  being 
moat  inimical  to 
good  rich  colouring 
in  this  variety.  A 
variety  that  has  a 
reaemblance  to  W. 
A.  Richardson  is 
Mme.  Pierre 
Cochet ;  but  it  is 
so  badly  addicted 
(Slightly  reduced.)  to  mildew,  and  not 

nearly  so  hardy. 
Crepuecule  is  a  recent  novelty  likely  to  imperil  the 
popularity  of  William  Allen  Richardeon.        P. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Atibwgpb,— The  Editor  intentU 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  o/  gardening  may  be,  and 
tvith  that  object  icUl  make  a  special  feature  of  the  **  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  AU  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  coTidsely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
onlpt  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE  GARDEN, 
to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Formal  Garden  {Hon  Mrs.  C.  Hanbury- 
Tracy).—  \.  For  the  outlines  we  would  prefer 
the  hedges  of  Beech,  as  you  do  not  favour  the 
Yew,  and  it  is  possible  to  get  the  former  at 


6  feet  high  from  the  principal  forest  tree  nursery- 
men. 2.  You  cannot  do  better  than  obtain  the 
soil  at  once,  securing  samples  and  purchasing 
therefrom,  to  be  delivered  at  so  much  per  load 
or  truck-load  free  on  rail,  or  carriage  paid  to 
your  own  station.  Differences  of  quality,  of 
distance  from  station,  and  district  and  class  of 
road  preclude  our  giving  a  price  that  would  be  a 
fair  guide.  Top  spit  dug  ready  for  loading  on 
the  ground  may  be  anything  from  43.  to  83.  per 
load.  Aa  you  require  a  quantity,  and  if  it 
is  possible  so  to  do,  the  better  arrangement  will 
be  by  traction  engine  and  trucks,  as  this  will 
save  loading  and  unloading  at  stations.  3  There 
is  no  time  in  the  year  so  good,  in  our  opinion,  for 
planting  the  wall  as  the  early  autumn,  the  dull 
weather,  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  being 
then  most  favourable  for  the  work  and  for  the 
subsequent  success  of  the  plants. 

Various  Qoistioks  (B,  M.  J.  de  la  FtrU). — 
Gladiolus  brenchleyeneis  ia  not  very  particular  as 
to  its  soil  requirements,  and  would  doubtless  grow 
well  in  the  Iris  bed  provided  you  gave  the  bulbs 
plenty  of  room.  There  ia  ao  reason  why  the  two 
Lilies  should  not  grow  together  well  provided 
the  roots  of  the  Yew  tree  are  not  allowed  to 
ramble  all  over  the  bed.  We  should  not  advise 
planting  Delphiniums  and  English  Irises  together. 
They  would  be  far  better  in  beds  to  themselves. 
The  Delphinium  will  grow  in  any  good  border 
soil,  while  the  Iris  prefers  a  fairly  light,  well- 
drained  soil.  As  to  growing  Carnations  in  the 
Rose  border  your  beat  plan  would  be  to  obtain  a 
packet  of  seed  from  a  reliable  aeedsman  (several 
Carnation  Bpecialists  advertise  in  The  Garden) 
and  raise  seedlings,  or  as  you  are  rather  late  this 
year  you  could  purchase  seedling  plants  that 
would  bloom  next  year.  The  best  time  to  sow 
the  seed  iB  in  spring  to  get  flowering  plants  the 
next  year,  either  under  glass  in  February  or  out- 
doors the  end  of  March.  Yes,  the  soil  mixture 
you  mention  will  suit  the  Kaempfer  Iris,  although 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  succeed  unless  you  can 
keep  it  thoroughly  moist.  Lobelia  cardinalia 
varietiea  would  be  best  to  plant  near  to  flower 
later. 

Weedy  Lawn  (F.  H.  L.)  — Yea,  you  may  dig 
the  lawn  as  it  is,  taking  care  to  pick  out  while 
the  work  proceeds  as  many  of  the  weeds  as  you 
can,  and  burying  deeply  all  others.  If  you  could 
manage  to  wait  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  sow 
the  seed  this  year,  but  to  let  the  ground  lie  fallow 
all  next  summer.  By  doing  so  you  would  make 
quite  sure  of  ridding  the  land  of  weeds.  There 
may  be  seeds  in  the  soil  that  will  produce  fresh 
weeds  another  season,  and  by  allowing  the  ground 
to  lie  fallow  next  summer  you  could  make  sure  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  However,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  you  would  not  care  to  wait  another  season 
before  sowing  ;  in  that  case  we  should  advise  you 
to  dig  the  ground  thoroughly  now,  collecting  and 
burning  all  the  weeds  you  can  and  burying  the 
others,  and  leave  it  bare  throughout  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  dig  it  over  again,  not  deeply  enough 
to  disturb  the  buried  weeds,  and  again  pull  out 
all  the  weeds  you  find.  After  breaking  down  the 
rough  soil,  levelling,  and  rolling,  you  might  sow 
fresh  grass  seeds  about  the  end  of  March  or  early 
in  April.  It  is  very  important  to  go  to  a  reliable 
firm  and  obtain  good  seed.  Ordinarily  we  should 
have  advised  you  to  sow  down  the  lawn  now,  but 
under  the  circumstances  yon  had  better  leave  it 
bare  until  the  spring. 

New  Garden  ((?.  T.).— You  would  find  it 
more  satisfactory  and  much  cheaper  to  sow  Grass 
setd  in  irakiDgyour  croquet  lawn  than  to  turf  it 
down.  You  should  sow  the  seed  at  once,  so  that 
the  Grass  may  make  as  good  a  growth  as  possible 
before  cold  weather  sets  in.  As  the  ground  has 
been  dug  and  levelled,  all  you  will  have  to  do  to 
prepare  for  sowing  ia  to  break  down  the  aurface, 
roll  it  well,  and  rake  ao  as  to  have  a  perfectly 
level  surface  of  fine  soil.  Sow  the  seed  thickly 
in  both  directions,  across  and  up  and  down  the 
lawn,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  whole  surface 
is  covered.     Then  pass  the  rake  over  it  and  roll 
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agaia.  It  will  probably  not  need  waterlog  nolees 
the  weather  is  exceptionally  dry.  Plant  the 
borders  with  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  (that 
is,  those  that  will  come  up  every  year),  such  as 
Delphiniums,  Lupines,  Phloxes,  Sunflowers,  Chry- 
santhemums, Irises,  Montbretiae,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Pseonies,  and  other  popular  plants,  as 
well  as  such  bulbs  as  Liliums,  Daffodils,  Tulips, 
&c.  On  the  wall  facing  north  you  could  grow 
Morello  Cherries  if  you  want  fruil,  or,  if  you 
want  flfiwers  and  foliage,  winter-flowering  jas- 
mine, Foreytbia  suspenpa,  summer  -  flowering 
Jasmine,  Ivy,  Virginian  Creeper,  and  Crataegus 
Pyracanlha  (Fire  Thorn).  On  the  wall  facing 
south  you  could  grow  Roses,  Clematis,  and 
various  fruits,  as  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries. 
Japanese  Anemone,  Solomon's  Seal,  Liliums, 
Rose  of  Sharon  (Hypericum),  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
Ferns,  and  spring-flowering  bulbs  would  be  most 
suitable  for  the  border  facing  north. 

Seedling  PjiONiES  (B.  T.  P.).— Your  better  plan  will 
be  next  aprJDg.  just  before  growth  recommences,  to  pot 
your  seedling  Pie  jnies  singly  into  small  pots,  thus  avoiding 
any  further  necessity  of  disturbing  the  roots  till  they  are 
ready  for  planting  in  the  ground.  If  you  allowed  them  to 
remain  another  year  before  transplanting  there  would  be  a 
greater  risk  when  this  was  carried  out. 

Diseased  Senecio  (B.  T.  F.).— The  disease  attacljing 
the  leaves  of  your  Senecio  pulcher  is  the  Senecio  rust 
(Coleosporium  Senecionis),  which,  according  to  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Cooke,  the  celebrated  mycologist, 
commonly  attacks  the  Groundsel  and  occasionally  other 
species,  such  as  S.  pulcher.  The  same  authority  can 
suggest  no  remedy  except  prevention  by  keeping  all  wild 
species  of  Ragwort  at  a  distance  and  by  destroying  all 
infected  plants.  We  would  suggest  that  you  sponge  the 
leaves  with  a  strong  solution  of  Condy's  Fluid,  or  try  the 
etfects  of  sulphur. 

Irises  (>[.  E.  H.  Exeter).— "We  do  not  consider  the 
plants  have  perished  outright,  but  that  they  have  suffered 
by  reason  of  the  exceptional  conditions.  The  Iris  oehro- 
leuca  we  should  be  inclined  to  lift  at  once  and  replant, 
giving  a  fresh  position  with  enriched  soil.  The  conditlen 
of  the  other  will  be  readily  seen  by  examination,  and  If 
yon  bare  the  soil  from  around  a  portion  we  believe  you 
will  iind  the  rhizomes  sound  and  healthy.  If  so,  give  a 
few  soaklngs  of  water  without  any  further  delay.  Should 
the  plants  appear  much  weakened  and  give  no  flower,  your 
best  plan  will  be  to  lift,  divide,  and  replant  in  March  next. 

Christmas  Roses  (S.  Moon).—Y!e  have  employed  blood 
and  bone  manure  in  the  soil  at  planting  time,  and  many 
other  manures  from  time  to  time  experimentally,  but  we 
have  not  found  any  material  gain  by  so  doing  ;  rather,  we 
think  these  highly.fed  plants  have  more  quickly  taken  the 
leaf  disease.  The  Christmas  Rose  is  a  deep-rooting  sub- 
ject, and  the  soil  should  be  well  enriched  low  down,  so 
that  the  roots  may  benefit  later  on.  A  3-feet-deep  bed  of 
prepared  soil  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  these 
plants,  and  with  a  little  sulphate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in 
water  and  given  in  spring  you  have  all  the  stimulant  the 
plant  requires.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  grower  of 
repute  applying  raw  meat  to  the  soil  used  for  potting 
Chrysanthemums. 

Floral  clock  (H.  B.,  Wadhurst).—We  have  appended 
the  approximate  heights  to  which  the  plants  in  your  list 
attain,  but  the  height  of  any  given  plant  depends  not  a 
little  upon  soils,  seasons,  and  other  things,  as  locality,  for 
example.  Even  in  the  Carnation  we  have  some  that 
easily  reach  21  feet,  while  others  of  the  Marguerite  type 
are  not  much  more  than  half  of  this.  Doubtless  In  such  a 
case  some  special  variety  is  intended  to  be  employed. 
Hawkweed  (Hieracium  aurantiacum),  lA  feet  to  2  feet ; 
Marigold  (Calendula  pluvialis).  1  foot;' Venus'  Looking- 
glass  (Specularia  tpeculum),  9  inches ;  Corn  Marigold 
(Calendula  arvensii),  1  foot ;  Clovewort  (Arenaria  rubra), 
6  inches ;  Mountain  Dandelion  (Taraxacum  montanum), 
(i  inches  ;  Fig  Marigold  (Mesembryanthemnm),  a  inches  ; 
Carnations,  li  feet  to  2*  feet ;  Pyrethrnm  corymbosum, 
2  feet ;  Red  Hawkweed'  (Hieracium),  li  feet  to  2  feet ; 
Lady  of  the  Night  (Mlrabilis  dichotom'a),  2  feet  ;  and 
Catchfly  (Silene  noctiflora),  9  Inches. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

EsCALLONiA  Unsatisfaotoet  {£.). — Evidently 
your  plant  is  in  need  of  better  soil  and  more 
liberal  treatment  altogether.  Through  being  in 
the  same  position  for  so  many  years  the  soil 
around  has  become  poor  and  devoid  of  plant  food . 
You  would  do  well  to  dig  a  trench  around  it,  say, 
about  5  feet  from  the  main  stem.  Make  the 
trench  2  feet  deep  so  that  a  man  can  stand  in  it 
to  work.  Then  the  workman,  facing  the  tree, 
should  with  a  fork  work  away  the  soil  until  he 
comes  to  a  fair  number  of  roots,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  trench  the  same  depth.  Throw  the  old 
soil  right  out  and  take  it  away.  The  roots  must 
be  taken  care  of,  and  if  any  are  braised  cut  off 
the  damaged  ends.  Then  fill  up  the  space  with 
good  turfy  loam  two-thirds  and  one-third  well- 


decayed  manure,  laying  the  roots  in  the  new 
material  carefully.  Make  the  soil  firm  by  tread- 
ing as  the  work  preceeds.  Afterwards  remove 
the  top  soil  from  that  part  not  disturbed  to  the 
depth  of  6  inches,  or  until  plenty  of  roots  are 
seen.  Then  replace  it  with  the  compost  men- 
tioned above.  Water  thoroughly  afterwards. 
In  April  next  give  the  tree  a  mulch  of  manure 
and  water  frequently  in  dry  weather. 

Lime  Treks  Crowded  (Drina).—Yoa  had  better  cut 
out  your  Lime  trees  so  as  to  let  the  trees  in  the  second 
row  appear  between  those  in  the  first  row.  This  will 
give  them  more  room.  It  will  be  better  to  leave  the  gravel 
path  ;  the  trees  are  so  close  together  that  grass  would 
have  little  chance  to  do  well.  Dj  not  clip  the  trees  ; 
they  will  look  infinitely  belter  if  left  in  a  natural  state. 
To  shape  them  you  will  probably  have  to  do  some  pruning, 
but  do  not  clip  hard. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Heating  Small  GsBBUHonsE  {Apex). — A 
greenhouse,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  wood  and 
glass  only,  is  necsssarily  far  more  exposed  to  cold 
than  is  a  house  the  walla  of  which  aie  of  brick- 
work. Matsoroanvas  hungarouod  thesides  would 
keep  it  warm.  As  to  heating  such  a  house  you  will, 
we  fear,  find  any  form  of  oil  or  gas  healing  to  be 
quite  as  expensive,  much  more  troublesome,  and 
much  less  effective  than  a  proper  furnace  and 
boiler.  With  either  oil  or  gas  inside  there 
must  not  only  be  combustion,  but  there  is  the 
danger  that  both  smoke  and  foul  gases  may 
occasionally  be  emitted.  With  all  that  is  the 
difficulty  in  maintaining  fu85oient  warmth  to 
exclude  frost  in  severe  weather.  As  to  the 
apparatuses  named  we  prefer  the  Weston,  and 
the  larger  one.  You  can  stand  metal  dishes  con- 
taining water  on  the  tops  of  the  uprights  to  give 
cff  vapour.  Burn  only  the  best  oil.  The  wicks 
should  be  trimmed  and  the  cistern  filled  the  last 
thing  each  night ;  then  smoking  may  be  avoided. 

Decoeativb  Asparagus  (Linton)  —Essentials 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  Asparagus  plu- 
mosus  nanus  are  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature, 
partial  shade  (full  exposure  to  the  sunlight  robs 
them  of  that  dark  green  colour  in  which  lies  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  sprays),  plenty  of  water  at 
the  roots  when  they  are  growing  freely,  a  fair 
amount  of  air  (not  a  close,  stuffy  atmosphere, 
otherwise  the  sprays  will  be  "flabby"),  and  a 
moderately  rich  sandy  soil.  You  may  grow  this 
plant  either  in  pots,  and  train  the  growths  up 
perpendicular  strings  or  wires,  thus  getting  a 
large  number  of  plants  in  one  house,  or  you  may 
utilise  the  back  wall  of  a  hot-house,  planting  out 
the  plants  in  a  prepared  border,  and  training  the 
growths  up  the  wall.  You  may  keep  your  cut- 
tings of  Marguerites  in  a  frame  during  the  winter 
provided  they  are  safe  from  frost,  and  you  may 
easily  strike  more  in  the  spring.  You  must  pick 
off  the  leaf  and  burn  it  as  soon  as  you  notice  the 
first  sign  of  the  grub.  Take  care  that  none  of 
the  old  leaves  are  left  to  lie  on  the  ground  ;  burn 
every  one  that  falls.  This  is  the  only  thing 
to  do. 

Plants  i.v  Vinery  {Far  East)  — Girdeners 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  growing  plants  in  houses 
in  which  Vines  are  planted  ;  they  are  liable  to 
bring  insect  pests  into  the  vinery,  which  attack 
the  Vines.  They  have  to  be  watered  all  the 
year  round,  so  that  the  Vine  border  is  much 
wetter  in  winter  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  the 
Vines  can  have  no  proper  rest.  You  cannot  grow 
Vines  in  a  house  which  is  kept  warm  the  whole 
year  round  unless  the  Vines  are  planted  out  of 
doors  and  during  the  winter  the  canes  can  be 
drawn  outside  and  these  protected  by  straw  until 
spring.  The  Vines  must  have  a  long  rest 
in  winter.  Therefore  that  compartment  of  the 
house  planted  with  Vines  you  could  use  only  for 
bulbs  in  pots  to  flower  late  and  for  fruit  trees  in 
pots  resting.  When  heat  was  applied  to  the 
vinery  in  spring  the  bulbs  would  start  into 
growth,  and  they  would  be  in  flower  before  the 
roof  was  filled  with  Vine  foliage.  You  could 
also  force  Strawberries  in  the  vinery  if  they  were 
kept  near  the  glass,  and  you  could  start  tuberous 
Begonias  and    other    bedding    plants    there    in 


spring.  A  compartment  with  a  minimum  winter 
temperature  of  60"  Fahr.  would  grow  Geeneras, 
Crotons,  Gardenias,  numerous  Orchids,  Stepha- 
notis,  Ferns,  Palms,  tropical  climbing  plants, 
Gloxinias,  forced  Roses  and  Lilacs,  Richardias, 
&o.  In  the  other,  with  a  minimum  winter 
temperature  of  50°,  you  could  grew  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  tuberous  Bagonias, 
Cyclamens,  Calceolarias,  bulbs.  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, and  many  other  greenhouse  plants. 

Oil  Stove  for  Heating  Greenhouse  (T.  /".).— We  do 
not  like  to  advise  the  use  of  stoves  or  lamps,  whether 
consuming  oil  or  gas,  in  a  plant  house.  Not  only  do  these 
consume  oxygen,  so  needful  for  plant  life,  but  they  too 
commonly  emit  as  the  product  of  combustion  offensive 
injurious  gases.  For  your  proposed  greenhuuse  you  cannot 
do  better  than  purchase  for  a  house  16  feet  long  by 
8  feet  wide  at  least  two  of  the  oil  stoves  named.  These 
have  each  two  burners  or  wicks,  each  wick  4i  inches  long. 
They  are  about  12  inches  in  height,  have  movable  tops, 
and  when  oft  a  metal  dish  holding  water  can  be  stood  on 
top  and  thus  give  cff  ample  vapour.  Only  the  best  oil 
should  be  burnt ;  cheap  oil  emits  smoke  and  evil  smells. 
Each  stove  should  be  stood  on  a  pedestal  2  feet  In  height, 
as  the  roof  is  the  coldest  part  of  the  house.  To  get 
Cyclamen  to  flower  you  want  a  constant  temperature  of 
at  least  5(1°. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pear  Trees  UNFRuiTruL  {Miss  Biggs).— The 
Pear  tree  with  the  long  shoots  requires  root 
pruning.  To  do  this  dig  out  a  trench  (at  the  end 
of  October)  about  5  feet  from  the  stem  and 
gradually  working  towards  the  tree,  fork  away 
the  soil  until  you  come  to  the  thick  tap  roots. 
Then  cut  them  cff;  if  they  are  going  downwards 
to  the  subsoil  lift  and  replace  them  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how 
long  they  should  be  left ;  it  depends  on  the  age 
and  size  of  the  tree,  perhaps  2  feet  or  3  feet. 
Make  the  soil  firm  by  treading  when  replacing  it, 
and  lay  the  roots  in  carefully,  taking  great  care 
of  the  fibrous  ones.  The  Pear  usually  bears  well 
when  spurred  back,  so  you  had  better  thin  out  a 
lot  of  the  long  growths,  cut  them  right  out,  and 
cut  bick  the  others  in  February.  The  Pear  tree 
No.  2  evidently  wants  the  shoots  thinning  out,  to 
let  in  sunlight  and  air  ;  give  a  mulch  of  manure  in 
April  next.  Fruit  trees  will  not  bear  good  crops 
unless  the  shoots  are  kept  well  thinned  out. 

Canker  in  Fruit  Trees  {Tom  Pearson).— It 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  clearly  known  what 
actually  causes  canker  in  fruit  trees  ;  if  the  cause 
were  better  known,  the  disease  might  be  more 
effectually  dealt  with.  Cinker  is  generally  due 
to  cold  and  badly-drained  soils,  severe  pruning  or 
pruning  at  the  wrong  season,  while  gross  shoots 
made  too  late  in  the  season  to  get  ripened  are 
more  liable  to  the  disease  than  properly  matured 
growths.  It  your  trees  are  bidly  cankered,  your 
best  plan  will  be  to  lift  them  and  see  to  the 
drainage  and  composition  of  the  soil.  If  wet  and 
sour,  it  must  be  efficiently  drained,  and  the  worst 
of  it  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh.  Some 
varieties  are  more  addicted  to  canker  than  others. 
The  removal  of  large  shoots  late  in  the  spring, 
when  the  sap  ie  rising,  makes  wounds  which  take 
a  long  time  to  heal,  and  canker  often  then 
results.  Unripened  wood  injured  by  late  frosts 
is  liable  to  canker.  Any  check  to  the  growth  of 
the  tree  seems  to  predispose  it  to  the  attacks  of 
canker. 

Fruit  Treks  Under  Netting  (G.  S.  £.)  — Do  fruit 
trees  suffer  in  any  way  by  being  grown  under  permanent 
wire  netting?  Yes,  because  the  larvae  of  destructive 
insect  pests  are  hft  undisturbed  by  the  exclusion  of  birds 
which  would  destroy  them  ;  hence  the  enormous  muliipU- 
cation  of  the  progeny  of  these  pests  the  following  season. 
This  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  Yes,  certainly. 
The  top  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  it  portable, 
so  that  it  can  be  taken  oB  in  winter.  One-inch  mesh 
netting  is  best. 

Apple  Tkkks  Failing  (C.  C.).— The  cause  of  your  Apple 
trees  going  wrong  is  undoubtedly  the  great  heat  and  long 
drought  of  the  past  summer.  We  have  recently  seen 
scores  of  orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  country  suffer- 
ing in  the  same  way.  If  you  have  means  of  wat<>rlng  your 
trees,  we  would  advise  you  to  give  them  a  good  soaking  at 
once.  They  will  pay  for  it  next  year  In  the  return  of 
better  crops.  The  ground  Is  dry  so  deep  down  that  it  will 
take  the  ordinary  rain  a  long  time  to  penetrate  to  the 
deeper  roots,  and  in  the  meantime  the  trees  are  suffering 
injury. 
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Fruit  Tkeks  {Cordon  Fruit).— Yovx  would  ftnd  standard 
Apples  pri  (liable  if  you  plant  the  right  sorts  and  can  afford 
to  wait  some  years  until  they  come  into  good  bearing. 
If  you  plant  bush  trees  you  can  get  more  of  them  on  the 
same  acreage  cf  land,  and  they  will  be  in  profitable  bearing 
much  sooner  than  the  standard  trees.  Pears  as  standards 
or  pyramids  and  Plums  as  standards  or  bushes  or  wall 
trees  may  be  had.  The  same  remaiks  as  to  Apple  standards 
apply  to  Pear  and  Plum  standards.  We  should  not  advise 
cordons  if  you  want  to  grow  for  market.  There  is  a  book 
called  "The  Book  of  Cut  Flowers,"  by  K.  P.  Brotherston. 
It  Is  published  by  Fmlis,  Edinburgh. 

MALFORMED  PEARS  (R.  H.  Stecens).— The  Pears  you 
enclose  are  examples  of  an  unusual,  but  not  uncommon, 
malformation  in  Pears.  For  some  reason  not  at  present 
known  Pears  are  at  times  subject  to  an  enlargement  of 
their  axes  without  any  core  or  pips  being  developed. 
Sometimes  not  only  is  the  axil  so  much  swollen  as  to 
resemble  the  tiue  fruit,  as  in  the  specimens  you  sent,  but 
they  branch  forming  Pear-like  growths  until  a  most 
monstrous  growth  is  developed.  In  one  of  your  Pears 
<that  in  which  one  Pear  seems  to  be  growing  out  of  another), 
at  the  end  just  below  what  has  the  appearance  of  a  calyx, 
there  are  the  signs  of  a  core  and  two  unformed  pips  ;  the 
rest  of  the  fruit  is  merely  a  mass  of  cells  like  those  of  the 
tleshof  aPear.— G.  S.  S. 


ROSE    GARDSN. 

Miniature  Roses  fob  Fbom  Row  ( Wealden). 
Yon  could  plant  nothing  prettier  than  these 
lovely  little  Roses,  and  they  may  be  kept  very 
low  by  severely  pruning  each  spring.  The 
following  are  the  sorts  that  maintain  the  most 
dwarf  habit :  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel,  Gloire 
des  Folyantha,  Eugenie  Lamesch,  Ferle  des 
Rouges,  Georges  Pemet,  Mignonette,  Petit 
Constant,  Etoile  de  Mai,  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur, 
and  Prau  Ceoilie  Walter.  Prune  them  back  to 
within  5  inches  or  6  inches  of  the  ground  each 
April.  All  of  the  above  are  delightfully  free 
flowering.  Marie  Pavio  is  one  of  the  best  and 
freest  blooming,  but  its  growth  would  be  about 
2  feet  in  height. 

Dwarf  Poltantha  Roses  (Tilston).— Yon  cannot  do 
better  than  plant  Perle  d'Or.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best, 
perhaps  the  best,  although  Eugenie  Lamesch  will  run  it 
very  close.  The  other  two  sorts,  Ceclle  Brunner  and 
•Georges  Pemet,  are  very  beautiful,  and  you  should  grow 
them  If  you  can  do  so. 


foster.— Stapelia  noimalis. B.   F.  D.— Allium  carina- 

tum. C.    W.—l,  Acanthus  mollis  ;  2,  Sidalcea  Candida  ; 

3,    Silybum    marianum. Nunnery.  —The    Alonsoa    is 

A.    Warscewiczii,    Lupinus   micramhus.     Cannot  name 

Sweet  Pea  with  certainty,  probably  John  logman. 

A.  M.  J'.— Sorry  cannot  name  without  flowers. Colonel 

Fethentonhaugh.—Rhas    typhina. J.     if.-l,   Listro- 

stachys  bamata ;  2,  Adiantum  cuneatum ;  3,    Adiantum 

foimosttm  ;  4,  Doodia  amcena. W.  M.  S.—l,  Phytolacca 

decandra  ;  2,  Clematis  montana  ;  3,  Akebia  quinata. 

Names  of  Frdit.— T.  J.  Cross.— Apple  Peasgood's  Non- 
such.  J.    Walsh.— 1,    Duke   of   Devonshire  ;   2,  Eoyal 

Russet ;   3,   Warner's  King. F.  Potter.— The  Apple  is 

Sandringham. S.    C.    R  -Early    Strawberry.— IT.    J. 

Fuller.— 1,  Braddick's  Nonpareil  ;  2,  Warner's  King ;   3, 

Lord  Suffield. S.  P.— Hambledon  deux  Ans  will  keep 

till  March  ;  2,  Schoolmaster  keeps  till  February  ;  Scarlet 
Nonpareil  keeps  till  February  ;  4,  Blenheim  Orange  keeps 
till  February  ;  6,  Northern  Greening  keeps  till  May ;  6, 

Golden  Noble   keeps   till    March. G.— Eirly  Joe. 

e.    J.    Padbury.— Lord   Derby   Apple. C.    E.   F.—\, 

Margll ;  2,  C.  x's  Orange  Pippin  ;  3  and  4,  Beauty  of  Hants  ; 
5,  Cornish  Gilliflower  ;  6,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  7  Welford 
Park  Nonsuch ;  8,  Wiltshire  Defiance ;  9,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  cf  which  there  are  several  forms ;  10,  Northern 
Greening  ;  11,  Wellington  ;  12.  Withington  Fillbasket ; 
13,  New  flawthornden ;  14,  Emperor  Alexander ;  15, 
Lord  Suffield  ;  16,  Court  of  Wick. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hollyhock  Disease  (T.  E.  Crompton).— Unfortunately, 
your  plants  are  attacked  by  the  Hollyhock  fungus  (Puc- 
'Cinla  malvacearum),  which  at  one  time  wrought  great 
havoc  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The  disease  attacks 
other  plants  belonging  to  the  Mallow  order.  As  the 
disease  is  situated  within  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  remedies 
are  difficult  to  apply.  Your  only  plan  is  to  burn  the  plants 
and  any  other  plants  or  weeds  of  the  Mallow  family 
^growing  in  your  garden,  otherwise  the  disease  may  be 
nursed  by  these.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  allow  a  year 
to  elapse  before  growing  them  again.  Then  buy  good 
seed  from  a  reliable  firm  and  raise  the  plants  yourself.  A 
igood  liming  would,  doubtless,  do  the  soil  good.  Grow  the 
plants  in  a  different  part  of  the  garden  next  time. 

Oak  Galls  (W.  R.  Spencer)  —The  growths  on  the  Oak 
shoot  and  leaves  are  three  different  kinds  of  galls.  That  on 
the  point  of  the  shoot  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Artichoke  gall,"  formed  by  the  grubs  of  a  gall-fly 
^Andricus  pilosus) ;  the  flat  ones  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  are 
known  as  spangles,  and  are  foimed  by  the  grubs  of  another 
gall-fly  (Spathegaster  baccarum) ;  the  little  round  ones  are 
** button"  galls,  formed  by  (Spathegaster  vesicatrlx).  A 
curious  fact  in  connexion  with  these  galls  is  that  the  gall- 
flies which  emerge  from  the  galls  are  different  in  form  to 
those  which  laid  their  eggs  in  the  leaves  and  buds,  and  their 
g;rubs  form  quite  different  galls,  but  the  third  generation  is 
exactly  like  the  first,  and  the  fourth  the  second  ;  also  In 
•every  alternate  generation  there  are  no  males.  It  is 
seldom  that  these  galls  are  si:fiicientlyabundant  to  injure 
the  trees  in  any  way. 

Obtaining  an  Allotment  {Allotment).— We  have  no 
knowledge  of  allotment  areas  north  or  east  of  London. 
On  the  south  side,  Surrey  offers  the  greater  facility  for 
obtaining  one,  yet,  as  a  rule,  where  provided  by  local 
authorities,  not  only  are  tenancies  limited  to  ratepayers  or 
residents,  but  there  are  usually  so  many  applications  on 
the  books  that  it  is  difficult  indeed  for  any  outsider  to  get 
«  plot.  Then,  in  so  many  districts,  it  is  the  rule  to  admit 
as  tenants  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages  only. 
These  conditions  are  often  more  rigidly  adhered  to  where 
the  ground  is  the  property  of  private  individuals.  We 
%now  of  literally  hundreds  of  allotments  In  Surrey,  but  of 
not  one  vacant.  Generally  the  demand  for  them  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  In  many  places  also  effort  has  been 
made  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  splitting  large  plots  into 
small  ones.  You  may  hear  of  what  you  want  by  consulting 
some  land  or  estate  agent,  or  one  of  the  land  companies 
"Who  have  plots  to  dispose  of. 

Names  of  Plants.— JT.  B.— Wayfaring  Tree  (Viburnum 

lantana). Rhagatt.—l,  The  Heath  is  Erica  muUiflora ; 

2.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner. 

Miss  Edith  Ball. 1,  Bocconia  cor  data  ;  2,  C  jmmelina 

coelestis  ;  3,  Comtesse  de  Cayla ;  4,  Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re. 
J.  Crilley.—JiBmintim  (fflcinale  var.  affine. L.  C. 


LEGAL     PO  I  N  T  S . 

Lights  (In  vino  Veritas). — A  right  to  light 
can  only  be  acquired  under  Section  3  of  the 
Prescription  Act,  1832,  with  respect  to  a  "build- 
ing," and  not  for  an  area  or  excavation  such  as  a 
saw-pit.  It  has  been  held,  in  a  comparatively 
recent  case,  that  a  greenhouse  is  a  "  building  " 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Assuming  that 
a  certain  structure  amounts  to  a  building,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  it  has  enjoyed  the  light 
through  a  definite  access,  and  in  a  well-known 
case  an  owner  who  had  erected  timber  stages  for 
storing  and  seasoning  timber  failed  to  establish 
his  right,  because  the  apertures  varied  from  time 
to  time,  and  so  the  light  was  not  enjoyed  con- 
tinuously through  the  same  definite  access.  From 
the  description  given  in  the  question  of  the 
vine  house,  however,  we  consider  that  a  right  of 
light  has  been  gained.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  right  of  light  is  not  of  such  an 
extensive  nature  as  it  was  commonly  supposed  a 
few  years  ago  to  be.  Till  recently,  for  a  plaintiff 
to  win  his  case,  it  was  enough  to  show  that  his 
light  had  been  sensibly  diminished,  but  now  he 
must  prove  that  the  obstruction  interferes  with 
the  beneficial  uee  of  the  premises  ;  and  it  is 
rather  a  question  of  what  amount  is  left  than 
whether  any  appreciable  quantity  has  been 
obstructed. 

Gardener  (Berhi). — There  is  no  presumption 
that  because  a  gardener  has  stored  pot  plants 
given  to  him  by  others  on  his  master's  premises 
that  he  has  given  them  to  his  master.  If,  how- 
ever, he  has  deposited  them  there,  and  he  requests 
his  master  to  accept  them,  there  is  no  need  for 
any  fresh  delivery,  the  property  passes  by  mere 
intention. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  AUTUMN  SHOW. 
The  autamD  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  was 
held  in  the  Ruyal  Borticaltural  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday  the  19th  inst.  Northern  growers  were  the 
chief  exhibitors,  the  hot  and  dry  summer  having  practically 
ruined  the  autumn  crop  of  the  southern  growers.  Not- 
withstandlDg  the  fact  that  there  were  many  vacant  spaces 
owing  to  Intending  exhibitors  falling  out  at  the  last 
moment  there  was  a  raoat  interesting  show.  Gold  medals 
were  awaided  to  two  new  Hybrid  Teas. 

Nurserymen.— General   Section. 

For  thirty-six  blooms  of  Roses,  distinct  varieties,  Messrs. 
James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  won  the 
first  prize.  The  blooms  were  of  good  form  and  colour,  and 
most  of  them  of  fair  size.  That  of  Mrs.  John  Lalng  won 
the  silver  medal  as  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the 
nurserymen's  classes.  Ulrich  Brunner,  Prince  Arthur, 
Hugh  Dickson,  S.  M.  Rodocanachl,  Marie  Baumann,  Krau 
Karl  Druschki,  and  Killarney  were  among  the  beat.  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  a  good  second.  His  stand 
contained  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  in  the  nurserymen's  classes, 
a  bloom  of  Mme.  Joseph  Combet.  Mrs.  J.  lalng,  Victor 
Hugo,  Horace  Vernet,  J.  B.  Clark,  Hugh  Dickson,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  and  Elise  Fugier  were  other  good  ones.  The 
third  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons, 


Limited,  Newtownards.  Victor  Hugo,  Bessie  Brown,  H.V. 
Machin  (new  velvety  crimson),  and  R.  Bmcklebank  (new) 
were  well  represented.  There  were  altogether  seven  com- 
petitors. 

For  thirty-six  bunches  of  distinct  varieties,  garden  or 
exhibition  sorts,  Mr.  JohnB.  Crossling,  Penarth  Nurseries, 
South  Wales,  was  first  with  a  very  good  exhibit.  The 
blooms  were  of  good  size,  fresh  and  well  coloured,  and  set 
up  in  vases.  Fran  Zarl  Druschki,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Victor  Hugo,  Caroline  Testnut,  Anna  Olivier,  lonocenta 
i'irola,  and  Suuvenir  de  Therfeae  Levet  were  some  of  the 
best.  The  only  other  exhibitor  was  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheahunt,  whose  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Lady  Battersea,  La  Tosca,  Gustave  Regis,  Papa  Gontier, 
and  Liberty  were  excellent. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Section. 
For  efghteen  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  the  first  prize 
went  to  Messrs.  Adam. and  Craigmile,  Rubislaw,  Aberdeen. 
The  silver  medal  for  the  best  Tea  Rose  in  the  nursery- 
men's classes  was  given  to  a  bloom  of  Maman  Cochet  in 
this  exhibit.  White  Maman  Cichet,  Mme.  Hoate,  Souv. 
de  Pierre  Netting,  Mme.  Lambard,  Mme.  Bergier,  and 
Lady  Roberts  were  the  best  of  only  a  moderately  good 
lot.  Second,  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  with 
almost  equally  good  flowers ;  third,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards  There  were  two  other 
competitors. 

Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases. 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  in  a  keen 
competition,  won  first  prize  for  twelve  distinct  varieties, 
seven  blooms  of  each.  J.  B.  Clark,  Mme.  Joseph  Combet, 
Hugh  Dickson,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Killarney,  and  La  Tosca  were  splendid 
blooms.  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  were 
second  ;  and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Newtownards,  third. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  also  successful  in  the 
class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose  in  a  vase,  winning 
first  prize  with  fine  blooms  of  the  rich  purple-crimson 
J.  B.  Clark  ;  second,  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  Dum- 
fernline,  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki  ;  third,  Messrs.  James 
Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  with  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

DECORATm:  Roses. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  in  vases,  Messrs.  W.  and 
R.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline,  were  first.  Killarney,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  and  Mme.  Ravary  were  splendid.  There 
were  no  other  exhibitors  in  this  class.  We  could  find  only 
one  exhibit  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties, 
and  no  award. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  the  trusses  of  blooms 
lightly  arranged  in  Bamboo  stands,  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
New  Headlngton,  Oxford,  was  first.  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Papillon,  Griias  an  TeplltZj  Paul's  Single  White,  and  Mme. 
Antoine  Mari  were  among  the  best.  The  second  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks.  The  trusses 
of  blooms  were  small,  however,  and  consequently  the 
Bamboo  stands  were  not  well  covered. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Polyantha  Roses,  Messrs. 
W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  were  first.  They  showed 
Leonle  Lamesch,  George  Pernet,  Gloire  des  Polyantha, 
Perle  des  Rouges,  and  others.  They  were  the  only  exhi- 
bitor. 

Groups  of  Roses. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  won  first 
prize  for  a  group  of  Roaes  arranged  on  the  floor,  various 
classes  of  Roses  to  be  shown.  Some  excellent  bunches  of 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Gustave  Regis,  Mrs.  Crawford,  Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher, 
Soleil  d'Or  (Austrian  Briar),  and  others  were  included. 

In  the  class  for  a  representative  group  of  cut  Roses  on 
staging  100  feet  square,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth, 
Berks,  was  first  with  a  very  beautiful  exhibit,  Frau  Karl 
Diuschki,  Maman  Cochet,  Marie  van  Houtte,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Nottlug,  Lady  Roberts, 
Mrs.  John  Lalng,  Beryl,  and  others  being  attractively  set 
up,  and  making  a  handsome  display.  Messrs.  G.  Jackman 
and  Son,  Woking,  were  second  with  an  excellent  display 
also,  and  Mes  rs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  were 
third.  For  a  representative  group  of  cut  Rosea  in  60  square 
feet,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  M,  Bradley,  Church 
Street,  Peterborough. 

Open  Classes. 

The  best  bowl  of  China  Roses,  with  own  foliage,  was 
arranged  by  Miss  A.  F.  Harwood,  16,  St.  Peters  Street, 
Colchester ;  Messrs.  Brown,  Peterborough,  were  second  ; 
and  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons  third.  The  first  prize 
bowl  was  very  attractive. 

For  an  exhibit  of  the  hips  of  nine  distinct  sorts  of  Roses, 
with  foliage,  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headlngton.  was 
first.  Rosa  rugosa  rubra,  rngosa  alba,  Sweet  Briar, 
Tubrifolia,  and  R.  canina  were  the  finest.  Messrs.  PanI  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second.  Rosa  pomifera  being  striking  ; 
third,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Femberton. 

Amateurs.— General  Section. 

Eighteen  blooms,  distinct :  First,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pem- 
berton,  Haverlng-atte-Bower.  Maman  Cochet,  Horace 
Vernet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Bessie 
Brown  were  the  best.  In  the  second  prize  stand  of  Mr. 
W.  Buyes,  Duffield  Road,  Derby,  a  bloom  of  Victor  Hugo 
won  the  silver  medal  as  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  In  the 
amateurs'  classes.  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  was 
third. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  £.  M.  Eversfleld, 
Horsham,  was  easily  first.  Maman  Cochet,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  others  were  very  good. 
Second,  Mr.  C.  C.  Willlamaon,  Wllstead,  Canterbury. 

Nine  blooms,  distinct  (growers  of  less  than  1,000 
plants) :  First,  Mr.  H.  Adamson,  South  End,  Bedale,  with 
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good  blooms ;  second,  Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  Hertingford- 
bury ;  third,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  BarDslde,  Great  Stambridge 
Rectory. 

The  first  prize  for  six  blooms,  distinct  (growers  of  less 
than  500  plants),  was  well  won  by  Mr.  W.  Spencer  Chap- 
man, The  March,  Warminster,  all  the  blooms  being  very 
good,  that  of  Mildred  Grant  winning  the  silver  medal  as 
the  best  Hybrid  Tea  in  the  amateurs'  classes  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Hammond,  Burgess  Hill ;  third,  Mr.  John  Bateman, 
Highgate,  H: 

For  twelve  distinct  sorts  of  Roses  in  bunches,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  won  first  prize  with  a  very  attractive  lot 
of  Griiis  an  Teplitz,  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Notting,  and  others.    There  were  no  other  exhibitors. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Section. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Kversfield 
was  first.  His  stand  contained  a  bloom  of  Maman  Cochet 
that  won  the  silver  medal  as  the  best  Tea  in  the  amateurs' 
classes ;  second,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside ;  third,  Mr. 
Conway  Jones. 

For  nine  blooms,  distinct  (growers  of  less  than  500  Teas), 
Mr.  H.  Adamson,  Bedale,  won  the  first  priz9  with  fair 
blooms ;  second,  Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Leslie. 

For  six  blooms,  distinct(growers  of  fewer  than  200  Teas), 
Mr.  Spencer  Chapman  was  first,  Maiechal  Niel,  Marie  van 
Houtte,  and  others  being  good  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  C.  William- 
BOD  ;  third,  Mrs.  E.  Home,  Park  House,  Reigate. 

Exhibition  Roses  i.v  Vases. 

Six  distinct  varieties,  five  blooms  of  each  in  vases. 
First,  the  Rsv.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  with  very  good  blooms  of 
Maman  Cochet  and  its  white  form,  A.  K.  Williams  and 
F.  K.  Druschki ;  second,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hammond.  No  more 
competitors. 

For  four  distinct  varieties  in  a  similar  class  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield  with  good  blooms  ; 
second,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside.    No  more  exhibitors. 

Decorative  Section  (Ladies  Onlv). 

For  a  bowl  of  cut  Roses,  lightly  arranged  with  Rose 
foliage  only,  Mrs.  H.  £.  Molyneux,  Brantwood,  Parley, 
won  first  prize  with  a  pretty  bowl  of  Mrs.  John  Lalng ; 
second,  Miss  Hnrwood,  Colchester ;  third,  Mrs.  Williamson, 
Canterbury. 

For  a  bowl  of  decorative  Roses  with  own  foliage,  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Molyneux  was  first  with  a  delightful  exhibit  of  the 
single  Rose  Irish  Elegance ;  second,  Miss  Harwood,  who 
used  Abel  Chatenay ;  third,  Mrs.  Williamson.  Miss  Har- 
wood had  the  best  basket  of  Roses  with  a  delightful  lot  of 
Lady  Roberts. 

Decorative  Roses. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  showed  the  best  lot  of  twelve 
distinct  decorative  Roses,  Trier,  Fabvier,  and  Marquise  de 
Sallshury  being  the  best. 

New  Roses. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  each  of  the  following 
new  varieties  : 

Hybrid  Tea  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark.— A  Rose  of  good  form, 
with  broad  petals  of  rich  ceriae  changing  towards  the  petal 
edges  to  silvery  rose.  There  is  a  tinge  of  magenta  in  the 
cerise,  which  becomes  more  apparent  as  the  blooms  age. 
Shown  by  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nnrseries,  Belfast 

Hybrid  Tea  Dorothy  Page  Robert.s.~A  garden  Rose  of 
most  attractive,  soft  peach  colouring,  deeper  in  the  centre. 
The  blooms  are  large  and  full.  Shown  by  Alex  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards. 

Silver  Medal  Blooms  (Nurserymen). 

Best  Hybrid  Perpetual. — Mrs.  John  Lalng  (Cocker  and 
Sons,  Aberdeen) 

Best  Hybrid  Tea.— M.me.  Joseph  Combet  (large  full, 
rounded  fiower,  cream,  with  primrose  centre)  (Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast). 

Best  Tea. — Maman  Cochet  (Adam  and  Craigmile). 
Amatedrs. 

Best  Hybrid  Perpcdidi.— 'Victor  Hugo  (Boyes,  Derby) 

Best  Hybrid  Tea.— Mildred  Grant  (W.  Spencer  Chapman, 
Warminster). 

Best  reo.— Maman  Cochet  (E.  M.  Eversfield). 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  a 
handsome  pxhibit  of  fruit  trees  In  pots  and  baskets  of  cut 
fruit.  Among  the  former  was  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Peach  Lady  Palmerston,  about  9  feet  high,  and  beating  a 
heavy  crop,  over  eighty  well-coloured  fruits.  Vines  in 
pots,  Plums  Late  Orange,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Magnum 
Bjnum  were  also  represented  by  good  plants.  There 
were  cut  bunches  of  Grapes — Diamond  Jubilee,  Lady  Hutt, 
Madresfield  Court,  and  Alicante,  all  really  good  bunches. 
R  »me  of  I  he  Alicante  Grapes  were  especially  fine.  Apples 
Peasgocd's  Nonsuch,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Cox's  t>.-ange 
Pippin  were  perfect  specimens. 


LONDON  DAHLIA  UNION. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  the  lS;h  inst.,  and  an 
excellent  display  resulted.  The  corridor  was  filled  with 
exhibits,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  large  conservatory 
also. 

For  a  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias  on  table,  foliage  allowed, 
Mr.  Seale,  Savenoaks,  won  the  first  prize  with  a  handsome 
exhibit. 

For  six  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  distinct,  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  Sevenoaks,  won  first  prize  ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Row. 
ledge,  Farnham,  was  second ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  third. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  had  the  best 
three  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons 
being  second,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  third. 

The  best  six  bunches  of  Pompon  Cactus  Dahlias  were 
from  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  some  charming  sorts,  as 


Tomtit  (rose-pink),  William  Marshall  (dull  red),  Titus 
(cream,  with  yellow  centre),  and  Freedom  (rich  red)  being 
shown.  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  was  second,  and 
Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.  third. 

The  first  prize  for  six  blooms  of  one  white  or  pink 
variety  of  Cactus  Dahlia  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Walker, 
Chadworth  Cottage  Gardens,  E,her,  with  Pearl,  a  rich 
lilac-rose. 

For  four  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  Mackenna,  Waltham  Sc.  Lawrence,  was  first 
with  a  brilliant  lot,  the  varieties  being  H.  W.  Sillem,  red  ; 
Mrs.  Mawley,  yellow;  J.  B  Riding,  apricot ;  and  Phineas, 
bright  red.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Stephens,  Isleworth ;  third, 
Mr.  G.  Stevenson,  Chadworth  Cottage,  Eiher. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  show  or  fancy 
Dahlias  Mr.  S  Mortimer  was  first  with  fine  blooms ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame;  third,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

For  twelve  similar  blooms,  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons  were 
placed  first,  Mr.  Seale  being  second,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Cooper, 
Chippenham,  third.  In  another  class  for  twelve  show  or 
fancy  blooms  Mr.  Cooper  won  the  first  prize,  Mr.  D. 
Fenning,  The  Limes,  Redhill,  being  second.  For  six 
blooms  of  show  or  fancy  Dahlias,  Mr.  W.  White,  Thornton 
Heath,  was  first ;  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  East  Finchley,  second. 

With  a  handsome  exhibit,  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son, 
St.  Leonards,  won  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  bunches,  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons  being  second, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  third.  The  exhibits  In  this 
class  made  a  handsome  display. 

The  first  prize  and  Dean  Memorial  Medal  for  twenty- 
four  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  distinct,  were  won  by 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  with  a  very  beauti- 
ful lot  of  blooms.  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St. 
Leonards,  were  second ;  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams, 
and  Co.,  Salisbury,  third. 

Mr.  W.  Baxter,  The  Nurseries,  Woking,  was  first  for 
twelve  Cactus  Dahlias,  distinct,  Mr.  Seale  being  second, 
and  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son  third. 

Hobbies'  Challenge  Cup,  Dean  Memorial  Medal,  and  first 
prize,  for  nine  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  bunches,  were 
awarded  to  the  exhibit  from  Mr.  W.  Peters,  gtrdener  to 
Admiral  Sir  L.  Beaumont,  K.C.B  ,  St.  Leonards,  which 
contained  some  fine  blooms,  notably  of  William  Marshall, 
Tommy  Parkin,  and  Ruby  Grinsted.  Mr.  W.  Lockyer, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  G.  Twenlyman,  Greenhill  Park,  New 
Barnet,  was  second,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bridge,  The 
Rectory,  Worth  (gardener,  Mr.  Daisley),  third. 

Mr.  £.  Mawley,  Berkhamsted,  had  the  best  six  bunches 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mr.  W.  Chalker,  Chadworth  Cottage 
Gardens,  E,her,  being  second,  and  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Pearce, 
Woodstock,  third. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  went  to  Mr.  S.  McKenna,  Waltham  St.  Lawrence  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Lockyer,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  G.  Twenty- 
man  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  E.  Peters,  gardener  to  Admiral  Sir 
L.  Beaumont.  This  class  was  exceptionally  well  contested. 
In  a  class  for  six  blooms  of  Cactus  Djhllas,  distinct, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Brousson,  Bjyton,  Foots  Cray,  won  first  prize. 

Mr.  W.  Lockyer  showed  the  best  vase  of  twelve  blooms 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  had  the 
best  three  vases  of  similar  blooms. 

For  six  blooms  of  one  variety  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Messrs. 
J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  Sc.  Leonards,  were  first  with  good 
blooms  of  the  variety  Rev.  A.  Hall ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Baxter, 
Woking,  with  J.  B.  Riding ;  third,  Mr.  W.  White,  Thornton 
Heath,  with  the  same  variety. 

The  best  twelve  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Seale,  Sevenoaks.  They  were  a  very  attractive  lot. 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  was  second,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawlty,  third.  In  a  smaller  class  for  Pompon 
sorts  Mr.  F.  G.  Oliver,  ToUington  Park,  was  first. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  the  best  twelve 
bunches  of  single  Dahlias,  some  lovely  sorts  being  shown. 
The  Rev.  E.  Spencer  Peaice,  Woodstock,  showed  the  best 
six  bunches. 

There  were  non-competitive  exhibits  from  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Fellham  (gold  medal) ;  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dere- 
ham (gold  medal) ;  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood  (gold  medal) ; 
E.  F.  Such.  Maidenhead  (silver-gilt  inedal) ;  John  Peed 
and  Sons,  West  Norwood  (silver  medal) ;  John  E.  Knight, 
Wolverhampton  (silver-gilt  medal);  J.  Burrell  and  Co., 
Cambridge  (silver-gilt  medal) ;  H.  Copijn  and  Son,  Groe- 
nekan,  Ucrecht,  Holland  (silver  medal  for  Pseony. flowered 
Dahlias) ;  J.  Williams,  Oxford  Road,  EiliDg(3ilvermedal) ; 
G.  Sage,  71,  Manor  Road,  Richmond  ;  and  small  groups  of 
new  Dahlias  from  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Seale. 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  several  new  varieties. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  executive  committee  of  this  society  held  its  first 
meeting  for  the  ensuing  season  on  Monday,  the  17th  inst., 
at  Carr's  Restaurant,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  Witty  presided. 
The  new  secretary,  Mr.  R.  A.  Witty,  reported  that  the 
annual  outing  was  a  success,  being  fairly  well  attended  by 
members  and  friends,  and  that  finaucially  there  was  no 
cause  for  complaint.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  owners  and 
gardeners  of  the  places  visited  were  passed.  An  interim 
financial  report  was  presented,  showing  receipts  up  to 
date  of  £373  4}.  8i.,  with  a  substantial  working  balance  in 
band.  The  secretary  of  the  publication  sub-committee, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  presented  a  report  upon  the  necessity  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  issuing  periodical 
literature  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  members  and  others. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  issue  an  annual  at 
an  early  date  in  the  new  year. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  annual  dinner  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  November  27,  subject  to  the  convenience  tf 
the  president,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  preside.  -  A  proposition 
concerning  the  Dean  Memorial  Medal  was  then  made,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  a  proposed  design  with  full  particulars 
be  obtained  and  laid  before  the  committee  at  a  future 


meeting.  Mr.  John  Green  was  elected  to  fill  the  place  of 
Mr.  John  Lyne  on  the  floral  committee  owing  to  the 
latter's  re^^ignation. 

As  the  Ereniim  News  is  undertaking  another  Chiidrens' 
League  Chrysanthemum  Show,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  offer  several  medals  for 
competition.  Several  new  members  were  elected,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up  after  a  fairly  busy  agenda. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  of  the  present 
season  was  held  at  Ejsex  Hall,  Strand,  W.C. ,  on  the  same 
date.  Quite  an  interesting  lot  of  novelties  were  set  up 
for  adjudication,  several  gaining  the  coveted  first-class 
certificate.  The  first  business  of  the  meeting  was  the 
election  of  chairman  for  the  present  year,  and  to  this 
position  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  elected  for  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive season.    The  following  varieties  received  recognition  : 

Mrs.  Arthur  Beech.— A  beautiful  flower,  specially 
adapted  for  market  cultivation.  The  bloom  is  one  of  good 
size,  being  of  drooping  form  and  even  build.  Colour,  a 
rich  shade  of  bronzy  orange.  First-class  certificate  to 
Messrs.  Lowe  and  Shawyer,  Uxbridge. 

Mercedes. —  Another  excellent  market  variety.  The 
flowers  have  long  and  rather  broad  reflexing  florets,  and 
are  developed  on  stiff  flower-stems.  Colour,  bright 
yellow,  with  a  deeper-coloured  centre.  First-class  certifi- 
cate also  to  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Shawyer. 

White  Countess.— A  welcome  addition  to  the  better 
market  varieties.  The  pure  white  blooms  are  of  good 
size,  with  broad  crisp  florets.  First-class  certificate 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Shawyer.  The  three  fore- 
going Japanese  varieties  were  raised  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Scott. 

Ethel.— The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Mme.  Marie 
Mass^  family  of  early-fiowering  Chrysanthemums,  being 
a  lovely  primrose  sport  from  Robbie  Burns.  The  colour 
deepens  towards  the  centre.  Disbudded  fiowers  are  very 
fine,  but  have  a  fawn-like  shade  of  colour  at  the  base  of 
the  petals.  First-class  certificate  awarded  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Merstham,  Surrey. 

Ciaro.— This  is  a  beautiful  bright  rich  yellow  decorative 
variety.  The  plant  Is  very  floriferous,  each  flower  being 
borne  on  a  useful  length  of  footstalk.  First-class  certificate 
also  to  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited.  The  last- 
mentioned  firm  exhibited  quite  a  large  number  of  most 
interesting  early  fiowering  single  Chrysanthemums.  The 
colours  and  forms  were  most  diverse,  and  as  an  indication 
of  what  is  being  done  by  raisers  appear  to  be  a  distinct 
gain  to  the  early  fiowering  border  kinds.  The  four  sorts 
mentioned  below  were  each  awarded  a  commendation,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  were  the  exhibitors. 

Florence  Gillfiam  —A  pure  white  small-flowered  single, 
with  a  yellow  disc,  the  flowers  produced  In  profusion  in 
elegant  sprays,  so  useful  for  decoration. 

flifda— Another  distinct  variety.  The  fiowers  are  of 
small  to  medium  size,  and  the  colour  is  rosy  red,  tipped 
gold.  The  plant  is  free  flowering  and  distinct,  and  the 
blooms  have  but  one  row  of  fiorets. 

Eric— A  very  neat  flower  of  regular  and  compact  form. 
The  plant  blooms  freely  and  produces  beautiful  sprays. 
Colour,  bronzy  yellow. 

Jeanette.—The  fiowers  are  of  good  form,  the  florets  being 
regularly  disposed  round  the  yellow  disc  or  centre.  Colour, 
pale  rose  with  a  white  zone  round  disc.  Free  flowering 
plant  and  sturdy.  Of  small  to  medium  size.  The 
committee  wished  to  see  it  again. 

Princess.— A  fine  large  market  variety  with  a  rather 
weak  fiower-stalk.  Colour,  pretty  shade  of  deep  rosy 
lilac.  Broad  fiorets  neatly  reflexing.  Reminds  us  some- 
what of  the  form  of  the  old  La  Triomphaute.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  society 
for  many  years  past. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
The  room  at  the  Shirehall  Hotel,  Norwich,  where  the 
monthly  meetings  of  this  club  are  held,  was  filled  on  the 
night  of  the  September  meeting.  The  subject  was  a 
lecture  on  "The  Herbaceous  Border,"  by  Mr.  Edward 
Peake.  After  detailing  suitable  positions  for  borders  and 
which  subjects  would  be  best  planted  in  them,  he  gave 
examples  of  colour-schemes.  He  approved  of  annuals  and 
half-hardy  annuals  being  U3ed  with  discretion,  as  these 
came  in  handy  for  filling  in  when  the  earlier  subjects 
were  over.  In  the  capital  discussion  which  followed,  most 
of  those  present  took  part,  and  Mr.  J.  Powley,  the  presi- 
dent, coilveyed  to  Mr.  Peake  the  club's  thanks  for  hia 
address. 

Among  the  numerous  exhibits  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  gorgeous  coloured  Worcester  Pearmain  Apples  staged 
by  Mr.  G.  Moore,  gardener  at  Hethersett  Hall ;  choice 
Plums  from  Mr.  W.  Sboesmith,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Harmer, 
Esq.,  Cringleford  ;  Pears  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Fox,  gardener  to 
Sir  E.  B.  Mansel,  Old  Catton  ;  Dahlias  from  Mr.  F.  Wil- 
liams, gardener  to  Louis  Tillett,  Esq,  M.P.,  Catton; 
Onions  from  Mr.  F.  Carrington,  an  amateur ;  and  Sweet 
Peas  from  Mr.  D.  Howlett,  Thorpe.  Hobbies,  Limited, 
set  up  a  display  of  their  newest  Dahlias  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Sboesmith  staged  some  pretty  bunches  of  the  hardy 
autumn-flowering  Cyclamen, 


BROUGHTY  FERRY  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Brougbty  Feriy  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  in  the  British  Workman  on  the 
evening  of  the  18;h  inst.  Mr.  James  Slater  presided, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  A  paper,  entitled 
"  Growing  Vegetables  for  Exhibition,"  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  Machar,  Fothrlngham  Castle  Girdena.  Mr.  Macher 
dealt  with  bis  subject  in  a  very  thorough  and  able  manner, 
and  its  practical  character  rendered  it  much  appreciated 
by  the  meeting.  Mr.  James  Bethel,  Cambustay  Gardens, 
exhibited  very  large  Onions,  cultivated  in  sandy  soil,  and 
having  received  no  assistance  in  the  shape  of  artificial 
manuring  during  their  growth  ;  they  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  did  credit  to  the  grower. 
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BULBOUS      PLANTS     FOR 
AUTUMN     PLANTING. 

ONE  of  the  chief  difficulties  that 
i  beset  the  amateur  gardener  in 
I  the  early  autumn  months  is 
that  of  making  a  good  selection 
of  bulbous  plants  from  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  varieties.  Recog- 
nising this  difficulty,  we  trust  the  following 
selections  of  good,  distinct,  and  for  the  most 
part  inexpensive,  sorts  will  render  the  task 
more  simple  to  not  a  few  of  our  readers. 
In  the  past  far  too  little  has  been  made  of 
the  great  variety  of  things  now  placed  within 
reach  of  the  gardener.  Many  content  them- 
selves with  a  very  ordinary  arrangement — it 
may  be  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  or  Daflfodils — 
forgetful  of  the  many  other  beautiful  plants 
that  may  be  obtained  almost  as  cheaply. 
In  many  gardens  the  surface  of  the  Rose-bed 
may  be  seen  year  after  year  in  all  its  bare- 
ness, whereas  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  or 
Anemone  blanda,  or  even  a  free  planting  of 
a  good  bicolor  Daffodil,  might  with  safety 
share  the  same  spot.  A  method  much 
neglected  is  that  of  covering  the  surface  of 
beds  and  borders  planted  with  bulbs  with 
dwarf  plants.  A  bed  of  scarlet  Tulips,  for 
example,  might  be  carpeted  with  the  common 
white  Arabis,  or  a  bed  of  a  taller  Tulip  with 
the  double  white  Arabis,  both  of  which  flower 
with  the  Tulip.  The  variegated  Cocksfoot 
Grass  (Dactylis  glomerata  variegata),  the 
Forget-me-not,  and  Silene  pendula  may  all  be 
used  to  carpet  the  ground  among  bulbs.  Or 
in  the  case  of  strong-growing  plants,  as  the 
Darwin  and  May-flowering  cottage  Tulips,  a 
dwarf  strain  of  Wallflower  might  be  employed. 

General  Cultivation. 

For  the  most  part  the  selections  we  shall 
give  do  not  require  any  special  treatment, 
and  a  good  ordinary  depth  of  soil  will  be 
suitable.  Soils  that  are  light  and  poor  or 
very  sandy  require  more  frequent  manuring 
than  heavy  soils.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  dressing  of  manure  prior  to  planting  the 
bulbs,  the  manure  should  be  well  decayed,  and 
be  dug  in  to  a  depth  of  nearly  12  inches  from 
the  surface.  Heavy  soils  will  be  best  if  much 
more  deeply  dug  and  given  an  addition  of 
sand,  road  grit,  or  anything  of  a  porous  nature. 
If  sand  is  easily  obtainable  near,  a  free  addi- 
tion of  this  at  planting  time  is  always  helpful. 
Planting. 

Generally  speaking,  a  good  time  for  plant- 
ing is  the  month  of  October,  but  if  convenient 


a  start  should  be  made  in  September.  Early 
planting  means  early  root  action.  If  planting 
is  not  taken  in  hand  before  November,  the 
soil  is  frequently  sodden  and  cold,  and  many 
roots  perish  as  a  result.  This  is  most 
frequent  in  heavy  and  water-logged  soils,  and 
for  all  such  early  planting  is  essential.  An 
item  in  planting  too  frequently  overlooked 
is  the  depth  at  which  bulbs  should 
be  placed.  Inserting  the  bulbs  in  holes 
made  with  stick  or  dibber  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  a  very  irregular  growth  and 
flowering  are  often  the  result.  Where  a  bed 
is  entirely  planted  with  one  variety  it  is 
part  of  the  scheme  that  these  should  flower 
together,  and  to  obtain  this  the  bulbs 
must  be  planted  at  a  uniform  depth.  By 
removing  4  inches  or  6  inches  of  the  top 
soil  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  digging  up 
and  manuring  the  lower  soil,  and  levelling 
it,  the  bulbs  may  be  placed  thereon  and 
covered  in  with  the  assurance  that  the 
work  is  well  done.  Where  desired  a  coating 
of  sand  can  be  given  below  the  bulbs  to 
assist  their  rooting.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  more  important  groups  of  bulbous 
and  tuberous-rooted  plants  ttat  should  be 
planted  with  a  view  to  a  long-continued 
spring  di.^play : 

Anemones. — Some  brilliant  displays  of  the 
St.  Brigid  Anemones  have  been  seen  this 
year  at  the  leading  exhibitions,  and  these  are 
available  in  many  shades  of  colour,  as  rose, 
pink,  violet,  scarlet,  &c.  A.  coronaria  or  the 
Poppy  Anemone  is  probably  one  of  the 
parents  of  the  original  race  of  these  plants, 
and  we  know  of  no  plant  more  easily  grown 
or  so  cheap  that  will  create  such  a  display 
for  weeks  together.  The  tubers  of  these  long 
retain  vitality  in  the  dry  state,  and  we 
recommend  them  for  successional  planting, 
inserting  the  roots  at  4  inches  deep.  Height 
about  12  inches.  Other  Anemones  to  be 
remembered  are  A.  fulgens,  a  dazzling  scarlet, 
and  A.  blanda  and  A.  apeninna,  blue-flowered 
kinds  of  less  than  6  inches  high. 

Chionodoxa  Lucili^  (The  Glory  of  the 
Snow). — This  lovely  plant  of  rich  blue  with 
white  base,  and  C.  sardensis,  with  true 
gentian  blue  flowers,  should  be  grown  in  free 
groups  or  masses,  and  whether  on  bank  or  in 
bed  or  border,  the  display  is  very  fine. 
Height  6  inches  or  less.    Plant  3  inches  deep. 

CuoccrsES. — The  Crocus  is  so  well  known 
and  its  purpose  so  generally  understood  that 
it  would  appear  superfluous  to  refer  to  it  in 
detail.  Few  plants  are  more  showy,  and 
none  so  cheap.  In  white,  yellow,  orange, 
purple,  lilac,  &c.,  they  are  very  effective. 
Plant  3  inches  to  4  inches  deep. 

Galanthus  (Snowdrop)  is  equally  well 
known  as  the  above,  and  the  pure  white  buds 
are  always  admired.  Among  the  larger  kinds 
G.  Elwesii  should  receive  special  attention. 
G.  nivalis,  the  ordinary  single  Snowdrop,  and 


its  double  variety  are  also  cheap  and  good. 
Plant  4  inches  deep. 

Gladioli  (Early- flowering). — Those  requir- 
ing plants  of  exceptional  merit  should 
remember  these.  On  a  warm  border  they 
flower  in  May,  and  are  of  much  value  in  the 
cut  state.    Plant  5  inches  deep. 

Hyacinths. — These  delight  in  rich  deep 
,and  moist  soils,  and  when  well  grown  are 
highly  ornamental.  We  make  the  following 
selection  of  good  and  shovry  sorts.  Red  or 
pale  pink  shades :  Cosmos,  Lady  Derby, 
L'Ornament  Rose,  and  Norma.  Deeper 
shades  of  red  :  Amy,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Etna,  King  of  the  Belgians,  Queen  of  Hya- 
cinths, and  Lord  Macaulay.  Light  blue 
shades,  &c.  :  Blondin,  Grand  Lilas,  Lord 
Derby,  Queen  of  Blues,  Czar  Peter,  and 
Leonidas.  Dark  blues  and  allied  shades  : 
Charles  Dickens,  Grand  Maitre,  Baron  Van 
Tuyll,  King  of  Blues,  The  Sultan,  Marie,  and 
General  Havelock.  White  :  Mme.  Van  der 
Hoop,  L'Innocence,  albus  maximus,  Mont 
Blanc,  La  Grandesse,  and  Grand  Vedette. 
Yellow  :  King  of  Yellows,  Queen  of  Yellows, 
and  Ida.  These  are  among  the  finest  grown, 
yet  by  no  means  the  most  expensive,  and  are 
valuable  alike  for  pots,  glasses,  or  beds. 
Bedding  Hyacinths  to  colour  only  may  be 
obtained  at  much  cheaper  rates,  and  are 
most  serviceable  for  massing  in  beds  or 
borders. 

Ibises. — A  large  number  of  Iris  species  are 
invaluable  for  pots  in  the  cold  house,  or 
even  the  rockery.  The  group  we  have  in 
mind  above  all  others  is  that  known  as  the 
Spanish  Iris,  for  which  no  praise  is  too  great. 
These  in  yellow,  white,  blue  of  varying 
shades,  and  bronze  should  be  freely  planted 
in  beds  or  groups.  Planted  in  boxes  and 
gently  forced  they  are  most  valuable  in  the 
cut  state.  Plant  quite  early  in  autumn  and 
5  inches  deep.  The  bulbs  are  very  small, 
and  ridiculously  cheap  by  the  hundred  or 
thousand.    In  the  open  they  flower  in  June. 

MuscAEi. — Muscari  conicum  or  Heavenly 
Blue  is  such  a  beautiful  plant  that  we  select 
it  from  the  many  Grape,  Starch,  Musk,  and 
Feathered  Hyacinths,  all  of  which  belong  to 
this  family  and  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 
The  Heavenly  Blue  Muscari  has  spikes  of 
fragrant  flowers  9  inches  high.  It  is  easy  to 
cultivate  and  cheap. 

Narcissus. — No  group  or  family  of  bulbous 
plants  in  our  gardens  can  vie  with  the  above. 
We  select  the  following  varieties  as  being 
beautiful  and  useful.  They  are  not  merely 
cheap  and  good  ;  they  represent  a  fairly  long 
season  of  flowering.  Golden  Spur,  Ard  Righ, 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  princeps,  albicans,  Horsfieldi, 
Emperor,  Empress,  grandis.  Sir  Watkin,  Barri 
conspicuus,  Poeticus  ornatus,  P.  King  Edward 
VII.,  Burbidgei,  Falstaff,  Leedsii  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  Leedsii  (type),  Mme.  de  Graaff, 
P.  R.  Barr,  Queen  of  Spain,  Mrs    J.  B..  M. 
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Camm,  Stella  superba,  &c.  Of  double  varie- 
ties, the  old  double  yellow,  with  Orange  and 
Sulphur  Ph(enix,  are  to  be  recommended. 

Ranunculus.— These  were  the  special 
favourites  of  the  old-time  florists,  and  we 
know  of  nothing  for  flowering  in  May  and 
June  capable  of  so  rich  a  display.  In  shades 
of  yellow,  white,  scarlet,  ro.sp,  crimson,  and 
orange  there  is  a  wide  range,  to  say  nothing 
of  intermediate  shades  not  included.  These 
may  be  planted  as  late  as  February  where  a 
late  flowering  ia  desired.  Rich  and  deeply 
worked  soils.     Plant  4  inches  deep. 

StiLLAS  (Squills)  are  among  the  earliest  of 
blue  flowered  plants,  and  are  very  pretty  in 
masses.  They  are  charming  for  cultivation 
in  pots  or  window-boxes.  S.  sibirica,  S. 
amcena,  and  S.  bifolia  are  the  most  valuable 
of  these  popular  flowers.  Height  4  inches. 
Plant  3  inches  deep.  The  Wood  Hyacinth 
(Scilla  campanulata)  and  the  English  Blue- 
bell (Scilla  nutans),  both  in  white,  pink,  and 
rich  blue,  are  also  valuable  for  flowering  in 
May.  These  latter  succeed  admirably  in  the 
hardy  fernery,  in  the  woodland,  the  shrubbery 
border,  Ac.     Plant  .'>  inches  deep. 

Tulips.— As  a  bedding  plant  for  the  open, 
or  forcing  for  the  greenhouse,  the  Tulip 
occupies  a  position  quite  unique.  The 
selection  we  give  below  contains  many 
excellent  varietie .?  valuable  for  any  purpose 
to  which  the  Tulip  may  be  put.  Van  Thol 
Tulips  are  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and  may  be 
had  in  scarlet,  rose,  yellow,  crimson,  scarlet 
and  yellow,  &c.  These  are  valuable  for 
early  work  in  pots.  Bedding  sorts. — White  : 
Pottebakker  White,  White  Swan,  and  Snow- 
drift. Yellow :  Yellow  Prince,  Pottebakker 
Yellow.  Canary  Bird,  Chrysolora,  Ophir 
d'Or,  «fec.  Crimson  :  Bride  of  Haarlem, 
Bacchus,  Crimson  King,  La  Belle  Alliance, 
Van  Vondel,  and  Vermilion  Brilliant. 
Scarlet :  Sparkler,  Scarlet  Beauty,  Vesuvius, 
Artus,  and  Red  Brutus.  Scarlet  and  Gold  : 
Duchess  de  Parma  and  Keizerskroon.  Other 
notable  varieties  are :  Thomas  Moore, 
orange-gold  ;  Rosamundi,  rose-pink  ;  Rose 
Superbe,  rich  rose  ;  and  La  Riconte,  bright 
rose. 

To  the  above,  all  of  which  are  single- 
flowered  varieties,  may  be  added  the  double- 
flowered  varieties.  Later  on,  in  the  month  of 
May,  appear  the  Parrot  Tulips  in  many 
fantastic  and  picturesque  forms.  These  are 
exceedingly  showy,  and  a  few  beds  of  them 
will  be  found  most  acceptable  at  the  time 
stated. 


rainfall  in  March  was  light,  consisting  chiefly 
of  melted  snow,  and  in  April  and  May  it  was 
practically  nil,  the  wind  blowing  steadily 
from  north  to  east  all  the  time,  accompanied 
by  bright  sunshine.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  heavy  rain  we  had  at  the  end  of  June, 
which  thoroughly  soaked  the  ground,  every- 
thing would  have  sufi"ered  very  badly.  Even 
now  (September  22),  thaugh-  we  hava  .had 
some  good  rains,  the  ground  is  very  dry 
underneath,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before 
the  soil  is  as  wet  as  it  should  be  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  the  greater  part  of  the  subsoil  mois- 
ture having  been  dried  out  by  the  continuous 
sunshine.  The  value  of  deep  cultivation  has 
been  strikingly  shown  this  summer,  as  plants 
growing  on  deeply-!  renched  ground  have 
suffered  very  little,  if  at  all,  while  those  on 
ground  that  has  only  been  broken  at  the  top 
have  many  of  them  been  killed  outright. 
The  wet  summer  of  190.3,  and  the  dry  one 
of  this  year,  have  both  served  as  object- 
lessons  of  the  value  of  breaking  the  subsoil 
thoroughly,  more  especially  where  it  is  of  a 
hard  or  stiff  nature.  When  it  is  not  broken, 
a  spell  of  wet  weather  turns  the  ground  into 
a  swamp,  from  which  the  water  can  only  be 
removed  by  evaporation,  while  a  dry  season 
quickly  dissipates  what  little  moisture  there 
is,  and  no  more  can  ascend  by  capillary 
attraction  from  the  subsoil,  as  the  latter  is 
too  hard  to  allow  of  its  passage.  By  deep 
trenching  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  regular 
stirring  of  the  soil  with  the  hoe  afterwards, 
the  cultivator  can  view  a  wet  season  or  a  dry 
one  with  equanimity,  confident  that  his 
ground  will  never  get  too  wet,  and  also  that 
a  drought  must  be  very  severe  and  prolonged 
to  cause  him  any  material  damage. 

That  this  present  summer  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally dry  is  shown  by  old  trees,  some 
of  which,  chiefly  Beech,  Larch,  and  Spanish 
Chestnut,  have  suffered  severely,  and  many 
are,  probably,  dead.  Old  Scotch  Pines,  too, 
have  lost  a  lot  of  their  foliage  in  a  green 
state,  showing  that  the  dry  weather  has  also 
affected  them.  We  can  now  only  look  forward 
to  a  better  summer  next  year,  and  say  of 
this  one,  as  we  said  of  1903,  "  It  has  been 
bad,  but  it  might  have  been  worse." 

Bagshot.  J.  Clark. 


THE     DROUGHT. 

This  year  will  long  be  remembered  by 
gardeners  and  nurserymen  generally  as  one 
of  the  driest  and  most  trying  on  record. 
In  this  district  there  has  not  been  more  than 
about  .5  inches  of  rain  altogether  from  April  1 
to  September  1,  nearly  one-half  of  which  we 
had  in  about  twenty  hours  at  the  end  of  June. 
The  remainder  has  fallen  in  light  showers  at 
odd  times,  practically  none  of  which  were 
of  much  service  to  growing  crops.  The 
weather,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  continuous 
blaze  of  sunshine  during  the  day,  with  very 
drying  winds,  and  warm,  dry  nights.  For 
crops  generally  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount 
of  rainfall  during  the  year  that  matters,  as  it 
is  how  and  when  we  have  it.  A  showery 
time  during  April  and  May  soaks  the  ground 
thoroughly,  enabling  crops  to  get  a  good  start, 
and  power  to  withstand  any  drought  which 
may  occur  later  on.    This  year,  however,  o,(ir 


PRIZES 


FOR     GARDENERS. 
OCTOBER. 


FLOWERS     IN    THE     HOME. 


A  First  PrUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 
are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  subject 
of  (jrowivij  bulbous  plants  in  pots  and  orna- 
mental  vases  for    home    decoration    during 
IV  inter. 

The  articles  should  be  practical  and  simple, 
giving  directions  as  to  the  cultivation  of  bulbs 
for  the  purpose  indicated. 

The  essay  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Ootober  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 


The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

October  9.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

October  16. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
British  Fruit  Show  (two  dayf). 

November  13. — Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show  (two  days). 

November  14. — Banburv  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show  (two  days)  ;  Liverpool  Horticultural 
Association's  Show  (two  days). 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
exhibitions  in  1907.— The  council  of 
the  society  have  fixed  the  following  dates  for  the 
exhibitions  of  the  society  in  1907  :  .January  8  and 
22  ;  Febtuarv  12  (annual  meeting)  ;  March  5  and 
19;  April  2,  16,  and  30;  May  14,  28  to  .30 
(probably  in  the  Temple  Gardens) ;  June  11,  13 
and  14  (Colonial-grown  fruit  and  vegetable  show), 
and  25  ;  July  9  and  10  (Holland  House),  and  23  ; 
August  6  and  20 ;  September  3  and  17  ;  Octo- 
ber 1.  15,  17  and  18  (British-grown  fruit),  and 
29  ;  November  12,  26,  28  anrt  29  (Colonial-grown 
fruits  and  vegetables) ;  and  December  10  and  31. 
There  will  be  no  Colonial  fruit  and  vegetable 
show  in  March,  as  the  Governments  of  the  South 
African  Colonies,  in  whose  interests  the  show  has 
been  held,  have  combined  and  hired  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  for  a  great  exhibition  of  pro- 
ducts in  February  and  March,  1907.  Negotiations 
are  also  in  progress  for  the  Rose  show,  the  Sweet 
Pea  show,  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  other 
kindred  societies  to  be  held  at  the  Hall  as  usual. 
The  Sherwood  Cup  will  be  awarded  at  the  Holland 
House  Show  on  July  9  for  the  best  collection  of 
herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants  shown  in  pots  or 
tubs  on  a  space  not  exceeding  400  square  feet. 

Winter-flowering  Carnation 
Society. — The  first  show  of  the  Winter- 
flowering  Carnation  Society  will  be  held  on 
December  4,  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park.  The  schedule  of  prizes  to  be 
competed  for  is  now  in  the  press,  and  copies 
may  be  had  on  making  application  to  the  hon. 
secretary.  The  competition  is  open  to  members 
only.  The  minimum  annual  subscription  is  53. 
All  interested  in  this  class  of  Carnation,  and 
not  yet  members  of  the  society,  should 
immediately  communicate  with  the  hon.  secretaiy, 
Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  Roedown,  Medstead, 
Hants. 

Horticultural  lecturer  to  the 
Staffordshire  County  Council.— This 

appointment  has  recently  been  conferred  on  Mr. 
John  Stoney,  for  some  time  lecturer  to  the  county 
of  Southampton.  Mr.  Stoney,  previous  to  his 
appointment  in  Hants,  was  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Gilmour  at  Underlea,  Aigburtb,  Liverpool,  and 
while  there  was  an  active  member  of  the  Woolton 
Gardeners'  Society. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  H. 
Honywood  D'ombrain.— It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  H.  Hony- 
wood D'ombrain,  who,  for  thirty-seven  years, 
was  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Westwell,  Kent,  and 
during  whose  vicariate  the  historic  church  of 
Westwell  was  thoroughly  restored.  It  is  hoped 
to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  provide  an  organ  and 
two  additional  carved  Oak  choir  stalls.  A  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  give  effect  to  the  above 
proposal.  It  is  felt  that  there  are  many  friends 
of  the  late  vicar  outside  the  parish  who  would  be 
glad  of  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  their 
high  appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful  labours 
by  contributing  to  the  fund.  Donations  may  be 
sent  to  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  Boys  Roberts,  The 
Vicarage,  Westwell,  Ashford,  Kent. 
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Ppesentation  to  Mr.  G.  'Wythea, 

V.M.H.— On  the  22  ad  uU.  the  garden  staff  at 
SvoD  House  Gardens  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wythea  with  a  richly  engraved  antique  silver 
biscuit  box  and  stand.  They  expressed  their 
regret  at  the  departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wythea 
from  Syon,  and  their  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
Mr.  T.  Tubb,  the  senior  foreman,  made  the 
presentation,  and  Mr.  Wythea  thanked  them 
most  sincerely,  remarking  that  he  should  not 
forget  their  kindnesa  and  their  good  work  during 
the  long  time  he  was  at  Syon. 

CodonopsiS  OVata.— This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  plant  for  the  rock  garden.  It  is 
very  free,  producing  a  large  number  of  whitish 
blue  funnel-shaped  pendent  flowers,  veined  with 
violet,  passing  to  a  deep  purple  at  the  interior 
base  of  the  corolla.  The  foliage  is  a  lovely  shade 
of  light  green.  This  charming  little  plant  does 
well  in  ordinary  soil,  and  does  not  object  to  a 
ahady  position.  It  was  recently  in  flower  in 
Messrs.  Kelway's  nursery  at  Langport. — W.  F. 
Glover. 

A  late-floweping  Broom  (Cytlsus 
nigfPieans). — This  European  speciea  is  one 
of  the  latest  to  bloom,  and  even  now  (mid- 
September)  many  plants  are  at  their  beat,  while 
scarcely  a  bloom  can  be  found  on  any  other  Cytiaua 
or  Genista.  C.  nigricans  has  had  a  variety  of 
namea,  aome  of  them  being  Lembotropis  nigricans, 
Cytiaus  Carlieri,  C.  longispicatus,  and  C.  re- 
flexus.  It  forms  a  shrub  3  feet  or  so  high,  with 
very  dark  green,  ternate  leaves  and  terminal 
infloreaoences  of  deep  yellow  flowers.  The  in- 
florescences  are  often  9  inches  or  more  long,  and, 
as  each  plant  produces  one  from  each  shoot,  a  bed 
makes  a  very  pretty  eight.  To  have  it  at  ita  best 
young  plants  are  required,  which  are  improved 
by  being  cut  back  each  spring.  Seeds  set  freely, 
and  these  form  the  best  means  of  propagation. 

CarniVOPOUS  plantS.-;-Oa  reading  the 
very  interesting  article  on  carnivorous  plants  in 
your  issue  of  the  22ad  ult.  it  struck  me  aa  some- 
what singular  that  such  plants  as  the  Sundews 
should  thrive  aa  they  do  under  glass  in  the  Kew 
collection,  where  presumably  the  supply  of  flies 
or  other  insects  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Aa  this  thought  was  already  in  my  mind,  I 
sought  for  a  possible  explanation  in  the  article 
in  question,  but  merely  found  the  need  for  a  fly 
supply  indicated  in  the  last  few  lines,  without, 
however,  a  further  indication  that  the  cultivator 
would  have  to  provide  it  artificially  if  it  was 
lacking  naturally.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the 
caae,  but  I  presume  from  the  health  of  the  Kew 
plants  that  they  are  thus  fed  ;  if  not,  it  is  obvious 
that  despite  the  small  and  merely  anchoring  roots 
embedded  in  now  nutritious  soil,  the  plants  can 
support  themselves  and  thrive  on  a  more  pre- 
carious supply  of  their  natural  food  or  even  with- 
out it.  This  seems,  however,  to  be  most  unlikely, 
and  the  object  of  my  note  is  really  to  point  out 
that  Darwin  found  by  experiment  that  small 
shreds  of  fresh  meat  appeared  to  be  quite  as 
welcome  as  insects,  the  Sundew  tentacles  accepting 
the  tit-bit,  enfolding  and  digesting  it  with  the 
same  alacrity  and  the  aame  results,  very  increased 
growth  and  seed  production  aa  compared  with 
unfed  plants.  This  being  so,  the  feeding  of 
carnivorous  plants  is  greatly  simplified,  and  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  attention  to  this 
would  increase  the  vigour  of  the  plants  materially, 
aa,  indeed,  Darwin  eatabliahed  by  hia  experi- 
ments.—C.  T.  D. 

New  bopdep  Capnation  Mps. 
KeaPley. — Mr.  W.  Watts,  Bronwylfa,  St. 
Asaph,  sends  ua  a  photograph  of  a  bowl  of  hia 
new  pale  bluah  pink  Carnation  Mra.  Kearley. 
This  variety  may  be  described  as  a  border 
Enchantress,  and  is  one  of  those  strong-growing 
hardy  border  Carnations  which  make  such  a  fine 
display  in  the  garden  and  give  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  flowers  for  cutting  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer,  flowers  which  do  not  burst, 
and  which  are  carried  on  stout  erect  stems.     The 


habit  of  the  plant,  too,  is  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  This  Carnation  and  The  Master,  a  fiery 
scarlet  of  the  same  type  and  equally  good  in 
every  way,  have  both  been  awarded  certificates 
at  the  Shrewsbury  Floral  FSte.  They  were  raised 
by  Mr.  Watts,  who  has  been  working  steadily  at 
this  class  of  flower  for  some  years.  They  are  the 
sort  of  Carnation  we  want  for  our  gardens,  and 
should,  when  well  known,  be  very  popular 
varieties. 


THE     AURICULA. 

(Continued  from  page   76.  J 
Diseases. 

RO  T   sometimes   attacks   the    tap-root, 
but  if  diaoovered  in  time,  the  rotten 
part  cut  away,  and  a  little  powdered 
charcoal  applied  to  the  wound,  it 
^     generally  recovers. 

Damp  during  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  montha  is  the  most  deadly  enemy  to 
the  Auricula,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  There  must  be  no  drip  in  the  frames, 
and  when  giving  water  none  must  be  allowed  to 
lodge  in  the  heart  of  the  plant. 

The  Woolly  Aphis  ia  a  pest  aomething  like  the 
American  blight,  and  ia  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to 
Auricula  growers.  This  un- 
welcome visitor  takes  up  its 
abode  round  the  neck  and  on 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  among 
the  crocks,  and,  in  fact, 
wherever  it  can  find  lodg- 
ment. It  is  not  only  a  lodger, 
but  a  boarder  too,  for  it  helps 
itself  to  the  juices  of  the  plant. 
The  beat  remedy  against  the 
aphis  is  soft  soap  dissolved  in 
water.  All  the  soil  must  be 
removed  and  the  roots  im- 
mersed in  the  solution.  Then 
they  should  be  laid  upon  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand  and  be 
well  scrubbed  with  a  soft- 
haired  brush.  This  will  not 
cause  the  plants  to  suffer  in 
the  least,  but  it  will  mean 
sudden  death  to  the  enemy. 
Should  the  aphis  congregate 
in  force  around  the  neck  of 
the  plant  at  a  time  when  it 
would  be  injurious  to  remove 
the  soil  altogether,  then  only 
a  little  must  be  taken  away 
from  around  the  collar,  and 
a  good   varnishing  with   the  new  border 

bruafa   and   tonic   must    take 
the  place  of  the  scrubbing,  and  it  will  be  found 
quite  effectual. 

Green  Fly  is  very  fond  of  making  its  home 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  Anricnla,  and  should  be 
dislodged  with  a  bruah,  aa  it  is  not  only  injurious 
to  the  plants  but  spoils  their  appearance. 

A  Small  Brown  Grub  will  sometimes  attack 
the  plants  in  early  autumn,  and  if  not  dealt  with 
at  once  will  bore  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
plants. 

WoBK  Month  by  Month. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  work 
among  Auriculas  for  the  year  : 

January. — During  this  month  the  Auricula 
will  be  preparing  for  active  work  for  the  three 
following  montha,  and  will  require  little  attention 
beyond  seeing  that  the  soil  never  gets  too  dry. 
In  open  weather  abundance  of  air  mnat  be 
admitted,  and  the  plants  kept  clean  by  the 
removal  of  all  decayed  leaves. 

February. — This  ia  an  active  month.  If  the 
weather  remaina  open,  the  plants  may  be  given 
more  water  than  they  should  have  received  since 
October.  All  offshoots  large  enough  for  removal 
should  be  taken  off  whether  they  have  rooted  or 
not.  Those  without  roots  will  soon  become 
rooted  if  placed  round  the  sides  of  pots,  and  those 


with  roots  attached  must  be  planted  into  3-inch 
pots,  and  for  these  a  little  fibrous  peat  is  a  useful 
addition  to  the  compost.  The  surface  of  the  soil 
around  the  old  plants  will  need  to  be  stirred,  and 
a  little  fresh  soil  added  where  necessary.  The 
old-fashioned  way  of  removing  about  1  inch  or  ao 
of  aoil,  and  adding  a  very  rich  compost,  is  a 
complete  waste  of  time. 

March  — In  this  month  more  water  may  be 
given,  but  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
sodden.  On  some  varieties  the  bloom  will  now 
begin  to  show,  and  if  they  can  be  kept  from  becom- 
ing frozen  so  much  the  better.  But  the  Auricula 
dislikes  heat,  and  no  more  should  be  given  than 
will  just  keep  out  the  frost.  A  steady  continuous 
heat  will  give  a  satisfactory  bloom,  but  too  much 
heat  will  draw  the  plants  and  the  blooms  too, 
and  both  will  become  weak. 

April. — This  ia  the  month  that  determines 
whether  the  previous  eleven  months'  work  has 
been  sound  or  faulty.  With  the  advent  of 
this  month  stray  blooms  will  begin  to  appear, 
and  by  the  third  week  the  plants  should  be  well 
in  bloom.  Careful  attention  must  be  paid  to 
watering,  for  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  bloom  should 
any  plant  become  too  dry.  As  they  come  into 
bloom  the  early  morning  sun  is  beneficial,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  bright,  they 


CARNATION  MBS.  KBARLBT  (COLODB  PALE  PINK). 

should  be  ^protected.  When  the  plants^are  well 
in  bloom  the  sun  must  never  reach  them  or  the 
bloom  will  soon  spoil.  Abundance  of  air  must 
be  given  and  the  plants  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 
Many  of  the  blooming  stems  will  require  support, 
and  the  pips  will  want  arranging  in  some  cases 
to  show  the  truss  off  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
plants  muat  be  kept  free  from  green  fly  or  the 
enemy  will  multiply  rapidly. 

May. — As  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  repotting 
muat  be  commenced. 

June. — Thia  month  should  see  all  repotting 
finished.  Just  suiBcient  water  to  keep  the 
plants  from  flagging  ia  all  that  is  necessary  ao 
long  as  they  are  kept  clean  and  cool. 

JiAy. — Although  no  active  growth  will  be 
perceptible,  still  the  plants  will  be  working 
underground  and  must  be  encouraged.  As  in 
June,  there  should  be  no  excess  in  watering,  only 
juat  enough  to  keep  the  roots  on  the  move. 

August. — All  the  offshoots  which  were  not 
ready  in  February  can  now  be  removed,  and 
treated  as  there  advised.  Any  plant  requiring 
more  roomy  quarters  should  be  transplanted,  all 
plants  exposed  to  the  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  and  a  watch  kept  for  green  fly.  The 
second  season  of  growth  will  now  begin,  and 
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should  be  encouraged  aa  much  as  possible  to  secure 
fine  heads  of  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  for  this 
good  autumn  growth  is  essential. 

September. — In  this  month  the  plants  will  need 
all  the  air  possible,  and  exposure  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  This  will  help  to  secure  a  good  sturdy, 
healthy  growth,  and  to  enable  the  plants  to  pass 
safely  through  the  winter.  Too  much  attention 
cannot  possibly  be  given  to  watering  and 
cleanliness.  It  is  attention  to  these  apparently 
trifling  matters  that  enables  some  growers  to 
out-distance  others. 

October. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
supply  of  water  should  be  decreased,  but  in  all 
other  respects  the  treatment  should  be  the  same 
as  in  September. 

November  and  December.  —  These  are  two 
critical  months  for  the  Auriculas,  but  with  care 
and  attention  they  will  pull  safely  through. 
Abundance  of  fresh  air  must  be  allowed,  and  the 
plants  kept  as  dry  as  possible  overhead.  No 
water  must  lodge  in  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and 
the  soil  must  be  kept  sweet.  If  the  soil  should 
become  sour  from  damp  mischief  will  follow. 
Very  little  watering  will  be  necessary,  still,  if 
the  weather  be  open,  a  little  will  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  plants  from  becoming 
dust-dry,  which  is  at  all  times  a  source  of  great 
evil. 

There  are  but  few  secrets  worth  knowing  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Auricula.  They  are  four 
in  number  :  1,  A  sweet,  wholesome  compost  must 
be  used  ;  2,  the  utmost  cleanliness  must  be 
maintained ;  .S,  no  stimulants  should  be  employed, 
no  artificial  manures,  or  even  liquid  manures ; 
all  are  alike  injurious  to  the  Auricula  ;  4,  careful 
attention  should  be  paid  to  watering.  The 
plants  must  never  get  dust-dry,  nor  ever  sodden ; 
both  are  great  evils.  The  happy  medium  is 
what  is  required. 

These  are  the  points  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
Auricula  should  on  no  account  be  coddled. 
It  requires  a  simple,  common-sense  treatment, 
given  in  a  common-sense  way,  and  then  success 
will  be  assured.  Charles  Henwood. 


THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

FLAVOUR    IN    HOME-GROWN 
TOMATOES. 

THOSE  who  have  had  much  experience 
with  these  for  market  and  home  use 
are  convinced  that  the  major  portion 
of  the  consumers  on  the  market 
hardly  know  the  true  flavour  of  a 
well-ripened  fruit  when  these  are 
compared  with  those  grown  in  a  private  garden 
for  home  consumption.  I  am  convinced  that  to 
have  these  at  their  best  they  must  remain  on  the 
plants  until  they  are  quite  ripe.  The  same  holds 
good  with  most  fruit.  This  was  brought  to  my 
notice  when  I  saw  in  a  fruiterer's  shop  in  our 
town  large  fruits  offered  at  25  per  cent,  less  than 
some  of  smaller  size.  On  asking  the  reason,  I 
was  told  that  the  latter  were  grown  close  at 
hand  and  allowed  to  fully  ripen.  During  the 
past  few  years  I  have  tried  cutting  these  in 
various  stages  of  ripeness  from  the  time  they 
first  showed  signs  of  colouring.  Personally  I 
consider  them  worthless  when  out  so  early. 
Daring  the  late  hot  weather  I  enjoyed  these 
more  than  meat  when  at  their  best,  both  in  a  raw 
and  a  cooked  state. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  those  cut  early  are 
inferior  for  cooking ;  there  is  no  comparison 
between  them  if  simply  cooked  without  other 
additions.  I  am  aware  market  men  cannot 
let  them  remain  so  long,  seeing  the  price 
would  have  to  be  increased  to  pay  for  extra 
packing,  &o.  Peaches  and  other  fruits  are  just 
the  same,  and  when  gathered  very  early  are 
flavourless.  To  have  these  at  their  best  you  must 
grow  them  well  or  pay  a  good  price  for  them. 

J.  C.  F. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH. 
The  past  hot  and  dry  summer  has  again  proved 
the  value  of  this  plant  as  a  heat  and  drought 
resister,  and  as  a  most  valuable  vegetable  in  such 
seasons  aa  the  one  we  are  now  passing  through. 
I  would  advise  vegetable  growers  to  make  a  note 
of  this,  and  plant  a  bed  or  two  of  it  in  their 
gardens  next  April  and  in  succeeding  years.  I 
have  noticed  that  for  a  few  years  immediately 
following  a  dry  season  this  plant  is  to  be  fre- 
quently seen  in  gardens,  but  as  the  memory  of 
the  dry  year  fades  away  so,  unfortunately,  is  there 
a  falling  off  in  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable. 
I  was  reminded  of  the  value  of  this  plant  in  dry 
weather  a  few  days  ago  by  seeing  several  acres  of 
it  growing  in  a  Middlesex  market  garden.  It  was 
growing  freely  and  furnishing  an  abundant  crop 
of  succulent  foliage  (not  unlike  Spinach  leaves, 
but  much  smaller  and  of  dwarfer  growth)  at  a 
time  when  other  green  crops  in  the  same  field 
were  dwindling  away  from  the  effect  of  the  heat 
and  drought.  This  plant  never  fails  in  seasons 
such  as  the  present,  and  its  value  in  the  garden 
at  those  times  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

When  cooked  and  served  as  Spinach  usually  is, 
its  quality  and  flavour  are  little,  if  any,  inferior 
to  that  of  this  popular  vegetable.  It  succeeds 
well  in  moderately  poor  soil,  and  almost  in  any 
aspect  or  position.  It  should  be  sown  very  thinly 
in  drills  12  inches  apart,  and  thinned  out,  when 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  to  10  inches 
apart  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  It  has  a 
prostrate  habit  of  growth  and  spreads  freely, 
soon  forming  a  dense  ground  covering.  It  is 
hardy.  Owen  Thomas. 


ANNUAL  FLOWERS 
READING. 


AT 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  heat  of  the 
year  and  the  long-continued  drought, 
we  have  rarely  seen  so  rich  and  varied 
a  display  of  annuals  as  were  recently 
on  view  in  the  extensive  trial-grounds 
of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 
About  sixty  acres  are  devoted  to  seed  trials,  and 
these  naturally  include  flowers,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables. Of  these  three  the  flowering  subjects  on  a 
recent  visit  claimed  our  chief  attention,  for  there 
were  many  acres  completely  hidden  by  the 
wondrous  array  of  colour  on  all  sides.  Rarely, 
indeed,  if  ever  before  have  we  seen  so  much  colour 
as  was  presented  by  the  different  varieties  of 

GoDETiA.  Here  were  seen  many  different 
forms,  so  singularly  true  to  habit  and  to  colour 
as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  plants  had 
been  raised  from  cuttings  rather  than  from  seeds. 
The  great  stretches  of  colour  afforded  by  the 
Godetias  alone  were  remarkable,  and  we  noted 
among  them,  in  addition  to  many  well-known 
varieties,  the  large  white-flowered  Duchess  of 
Albany  and  Sutton's  Miniature  Crimson,  the  last 
a  novelty  of  the  present  year.  It  is  not  merely 
the  rich  display  of  colour  that  renders  this  group 
so  valuable  among  summer  flowers,  but  few  of 
the  more  important  among  annuals  can  equal  it 
for  profuse  flowering.  Of  equal  value  and  popu- 
larity are  the 

Stocks,  and  these  made  quite  a  feast  of 
colour.  Here,  again,  trueness  to  stock  and  a 
high  percentage  of  doubles  were  seen  on  all  sides, 
and  huge  plants  obviously  unconcerned  by  the 
summer  heat.  Quite  worthy  of  special  remark 
were  the  great  spreading  patches  of 

Verbenas,  a  group  of  plants  reputedly  partial 
to  somewhat  holding  soils  and  moisture.  Here, 
however,  in  a  poor,  stony,  and  shallow  soil  they 
were  to  be  seen,  in  the  heyday  of  their  beauty, 
giving  brilliant  effects,  such  a  wonderful  display, 
indeed,  as  we  have  never  before  seen  in  similar 
circumstances.  Many  excellent  varieties  equal 
to  the  named  sorts  could  have  been  selected  from 
those  in  flower. 

Petunias  were  also  rich,  varied,  and 
beautiful|   and    impressed  the  visitor  by   their 


indifference  to  heat  and  drought.     The  newer 
hybrids  of 

NicoTiANA  AFFiNis  Were  here  in  overwhelming 
force,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  future  in  store 
for  this  valuable  group.  Of  blue-flowered  sub- 
jects, the  rich  blue  of 

NiQELLA  Miss  Jekyll  gave  one  unbounded 
satisfaction,  and  there  is  probably  no  plant  in 
this  huge  trial  of  flowering  annuals  that  we 
could  more  confidently  recommend  to  everyone 
possessed  of  a  garden,  be  it  large  or  small.  The 
plant,  too,  is  valuable  for  autumn  or  spring 
sowing,  and  by  making  a  sowing  at  both  seasons 
the  flowering  of  this  unique  annual  is  much 
extended  and  its  value  greatly  enhanced.  Quite 
a  large  area  is  devoted  to  the 

Snapdragon  or  Antirrhinum,  and  in  dwarf, 
intermediate,  and  tall-growing  varieties.  The 
Tom  Thumb  represent  the  first-named,  and  they 
are  again  represented  in  Sutton's  Bedding  varie- 
ties. We  noted  Crimson  King,  Yellow  Prince, 
and  White  Queen  in  this  section  as  especially 
valuable  for  their  dwarfness  and  self-coloureS 
flowers.  In  the  intermediate  section  we  were 
most  impressed  by  Orange  King  and  Intermediate 
Pink,  the  first-named  being  a  very  striking 
flower.  The  tall-growing  varieties  were  equally 
valuable  in  their  way,  and  demonstrated  their 
adaptability  for  massing  in  the  border.  So  that 
in  a  single  group  of  flowers,  viz.,  these  exceedingly 
popular  Snapdragons,  were  seen  dwarf  sorts  suit- 
able for  massing  in  beds  or  for  groundwork  or 
margins,  the  intermediate  sorts  better  suited  for 
free  grouping  in  beds,  the  tall  sorts  lending  them- 
selves more  freely  to  border  work,  as  already 
stated.     Among  the 

Annual  Chrysanthemums  the  best  novelty 
of  the  year  is  C.  Evening  Star,  a  rich  yellow 
flower  3  inches  across.  It  is  so  valuable  in  the 
early  summer  time  that  an  autumn  sowing  should 
be  made  of  it,  or  if  wintered  in  a  frame  in  pots 
the  plants  would  form  perfect  bushes  of  growth. 
We  think  it  is  destined  to  become  very  popular. 
An  exquisitely  coloured 

Anchusa  is  Sutton's  Annual  Blue,  and  the 
intensely  coloured  blossoms  are  sure  to  appeal  to 
all.  It  is  a  novelty  of  this  year.  The  foregoing 
are  but  a  very  few  of  the  whole,  and  of  necessity 
at  no  single  visit  could  every  flowering  plant  be 
seen.  Among  unlooked-for  things  were  perfect 
examples  of 

KocHiA  scoPARiA  Or  Summer  Cypress  grown 
from  seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground.  The 
specimens  of  2J  feet  or  3  feet  high  were  simply 
perfection. 

SCHIZANTHUS,  too,  in  many  shades  had  also 
done  remarkably  well  from  seeds  sown  in  the 
open,  a  method  of  cultivation  which,  while 
ensuring  sturdiness  of  growth  and  flowering,  is 
calculated  to  reduce  the  labour  of  the  gardener 
in  those  gardens  where  large  supplies  are  in 
demand.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


THE     IRIS     FAMILY. 

(Continued  from  2^0-0^  Jl'~-) 

IRIS  FUMOSA  (Boiss  and  Hauss)  i.s  a 
Syrian  plant  of  but  little  garden  worth. 
Its  flowers  are  almost  wholly  green. 
/.  orchioides  is  a  native  of  Turkestan, 
and  a  grand  garden  plant.  It  grows 
quite  2  feet  high  in  good  soils,  and 
bears  several  rich  yellow  flowers,  high  above 
the  leafage,  and  3  inches  across,  the  falls  a 
rich  orange  patch  in  some  specimens,  with  a 
little  mottling  of  greenish  purple  around  the 
conspicuous  ridge. 

Var  co'rulea  is  pale  blue  or  lilac.  It  varies 
in  tint,  some  forms  being  quite  pale,  others  a 
richer  blue  on  the  style  branches  and  crests. 
It  is  not  superior  to  the  type  as  a  garden 
plant.  The  blades  of  the  falls  of  all  the 
Orchioides  types  contract  at  the  middle,  so 
that  the  ridge  appears  very  prominent,  and 
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the  signal  patch  of  yellow  is  seen  from  all 
sides. 

/.  2)ersica  is  a  well  known  and  exceedingly 
pretty  plant  from  Asia  Minor.  It  grows 
6  inches  high  as  a  maximum,  but  the  flower- 
stem  is  very  short,  one-headed,  very  rarely 
two,  the  flower  being  3  inches  across,  with  a 
violet-purple  patch  on  the  falls,  surrounding 
a  yellow  patch.  The  rich  colouring  and 
dainty  shape  of  this  Iris  are  well-nigh  unique 
in  early-flowering  plants,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  plant  is  naturally 
short-lived  under  cultivation  ;  forms  are 
numerous  in  imported  batches. 

Var.  bolleana  is  a  clear  yellow  with  a 
violet  patch  on  the  falls. 

Var.  Ilaussknechti  is  silvery  grey  with  a 
purple  patch  surrounding  the  yellow  signal. 

Var.  Mardinensls  is  silvery  grey 
throughout,  a  very  beautiful  rarity,  but 
of  delicate  constitution. 

Var.  jmrpurea  is  lurid  purple,  and 
a  purplish  black  patch  surrounds  the 
orange  "  signal  "  nn  the  falls. 

Var.  Persjmrs  is  a  hybrid  between  the 
type  and  the  variety  purpurea,  a  stronger 
growing  plant,  of  a  pretty  lilac-blue  shade. 

/.  j)ahesti?i<i  is  a  singular-looking  Iris  of 
bronze  green,  and  of  little  garden  worth. 
G.  A.  Mallett. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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ROSE  MME.  AUG.  CHOUTET. 

SOME  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  one 
of  your  contributors  recommending 
those  of  your  readers  not  as  yet 
poaaeBsed  of  Mme.  Aug.  Choutet  (a 
Hybrid  Tea)  to  haaten  and  feoure 
it,  as  he  considered  this  a  very 
promising  variety.  My  experience  to  date 
of  this  Rose  is  not  very  encouraging,  I 
planted  my  tree  two  years  ago  last  October, 
and  was  not  rewarded  with  a  single  flower-bud 
last  year,  but  as  nice  strong  healthy  shoots 
were  sent  up,  I  looked  forward  this  year  to  a 
display  of  bloom.  The  result  has  been  pre- 
cisely the  same  this  year,  no  flowers,  but 
fresh  strong  shoots,  three  of  which  are 
fully  6  feet  long.  In  pruning  this  year  I 
merely  pinched  back  the  tips  of  last  year's 
growth.  Aa  I  grow  some  sixty  Hybrid  Teas 
and  get  a  veritable  feast  of  bloom,  I  ahould  be 
very  much  indebted  to  your  correspondent  if 
he  can  enlighten  me  what  particular  treat- 
ment, if  any,  this  variety  requires  to  ensure 
its  place  among  a  collection  of  good  doers. 
Warrington.  James  Ryan. 

A   GOOD    TOWN    EOSE. 
I  WISH  to  call  the  attention  of  amateurs  who 
are  desirous  of  growing  a  few  Roses  in  the 
smoky  atmosphere    of  suburban   London  to 
that  grand  Rose  Caroline  Testout.      I  have 
little  space  for  planting,  so  grow  a  Dumber 
of  varieties  in  pots,  and  this  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best.     This  Rose  has  been  flowering 
inside    and    out  since   the    middle    of    Feb- 
ruary,    and     now    several    good    buds    are 
showing.      The    plant    is    very    vigorous,   is 
seldom    attacked    by   disease,   and    stands   the 
winter  well.     In  order  to  keep  the  blooms  fresh 
and  clean  as  soon  as  showing  colour  I  place  them 
in   thin    white   paper   bags  ;    it    keeps    off    the 
"  blaoka,"  of  which  we  have  plenty. 
Clapton.  Edward  F.  Kbmi". 


who  wiah  to  furnish  their  gardens  with  great 
bushes  after  the  style  of  Ulrich  Brunner  and  the 
like,  but  every  exhibitor  in  the  land  counta 
it  one  of  his  choicest  treaaurea.  Its  immense 
size,  delicate  colouring,  perfect  form,  and, 
perhaps,  above  all,  ita  wonderful  lasting  powers 
when  cut,  have  set  it  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  if 
ten  leading  exhibitors  were  suddenly  asked  to 
name  the  finest  exhibition  Rose  in  the  world,  I 
suppose  nine  of  them,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, would  ejaculate,  "Mildred  Grant."  One 
has  heard  repeatedly  during    the  last  two    or 


.at?/*? 


ROSE    MILDRED    GRANT    (H.T.). 

This  fiae  Rase  may  bs  considered  rather  dis- 
appointiag  from   the   point   of   view    of    those 


OILIA  COBONOPIFOLIA. 
(Reduced.    A  beautiful  biennial  flower.) 

three  years  of  the  same  flower  of  this  variety 
being  shown  at  two  or  three,  and  even  four, 
different  shows,  covering  several  days,  but  a 
bloom  from  my  garden  has  just  left  all  such 
records  far  behind.  It  was  cut  on  Saturday, 
Septembsr  1,  and  placed  in  water  in  a  specimen 
glass,  and  the  first  petals  have  fallen  from  it 
to-day  (September  ISj.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
notes  on  the  lasting  powers  of  various  Roses 
when  out  would  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your 
readers,  but  I  expect  we  shall  have  to  wait  long 


before  hearing  of  a  flower  of  any  variety  remain- 
ing in  good  form  for  seventeen  days. 

Highgate,  JT.  John  Batbman. 


GILIA    CORONOPIFOLIA. 

This  is  a  half-hardy  biennial  of  considerable 

value  as  a  garden  plant.    It  bears  a  large 

pinicle  of  beautiful  scarlet  flowers  that  make 

a  very  showy  display.    The  flowering  stem 

reaches  a  height  of  2  feet  or  3  feet.    It  was 

shown  by  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Dover, 

before  the   Uoyal    Horticultural  Society 

recently  and  obtained  an  award  of  merit. 

The  plant  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and 

thrives  best  in  a  fairly  light  soil. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

WHITE   CURRANTS. 

EVERY  garden,  however  small, 
should  poasess  a  few  bushes  of  this 
homely  and  useful  fruit.  Young 
trees  ready  prepared  for  planting 
may  be  purchased  from  nuraerv- 
men  for  a  few  pence  each.  No 
fruit  gives  the  grower  leaa  trouble,  and  few 
give  better  returns  for  the  nominal  amount  of 
attention  they  need.  Aa  a  aummer  fruit  it 
is  very  refreshing  and  much  appreciated, 
being  sweeter  than  the  red.  It  also  makes  a 
delicious  jelly  either  alone  or  mixed  with  red. 
The  best  variety  to  grow  is  the  Dutch  (or 
White  Grape),  or  if  a  variety  is  desired  for 
exhibition  the  Transparent  is  the  most  hand- 
some, and  also  excellent  for  dessert. 

Propagation.  —  Those  who  wish  to  pro- 
pagate their  own  may  do  so  now.  Cuttings 
should  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  in 
the  early  part  of  October.  The  shoota  which 
are  used  to  form  the  cuttings  are  those  of  the 
current  year's  growth.  These  should  be 
wrenched  oS  the  shoots  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  the  hard  portion  at  the  base 
which  comes  oflf  the  older  shoot  should  be 
kept  intact  for  insertion  in  the  soil,  merely 
cutting  oflf  the  point.  The  baae  of  the  cutting 
thue  formed  will  emit  more  and  stronger 
roota  in  less  time  than  if  simply  cut  off  with 
the  knife.  The  cutting  should  be  from  9  inches 
to  12  inches  long.  The  buda  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  cutting  to  the  extent  of  5  inches  or 
6  inches  should  be  rubbed  oflf,  and  the  cutting 
inserted  in  the  soil  to  this  depth.  The  posi- 
tion selected  for  the  cuttings  should  have  a 
north  or  north-east  aspect ;  any  ordinary, 
even  poor,  soil  will  answer  the  purpose.  After 
the  soil  has  been  dug  drills  6  inches  deep 
should  be  formed  with  a  spade,  placing  a 
small  quantity  of  gritty  sand  at  the  bottom. 
These  drills  ahould  be  10  inches  apart,  and 
the  cuttinga  planted  in  them  2  inches  apart. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  to  the  cuttings  when 
planted.  Beyond  keeping  the  ground  free 
from  weeds  no  further  attention  is  needed 
until  the  followiog  autumn,  when  each  cutting 
will  have  formed  a  email,  well-rooted  tree. 
They  should  then  be  transplanted  to  a 
quarter  of  the  garden  where  they  will  have 
more  light,  at  diatancea  apart  of  IS  inches, 
and  the  same  distance  between  the  rows. 
After  remaining  in  this  position  for  two 
years  they  will  be  large  enough  for  planting  in 
their  permanent  quarters.  In  nurseries  the  trees 
are  trained  in  various  forms  to  meet  the  wants  of 
different  cuatomers. 

Standards  and  Bushes.  — The  form  in  which 
it  ia  most  commonly  met  with  is  that  of  a  bush, 
but  it  may  also  be  had  as  a  standard,  pyramid,  or 
a  cordon,  and  the  tree  succeeds  well  in  all  three 
forms.  The  advantage  possessed  by  the  standard 
form  is  that  it  is  easily  protected  from  birds  by 
netting,  and  the  fruit  may  be  picked  without 
inconvenience,  and,  further,  it  is  never  damaged  by 
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with  manure  water.?  Treated  in  this  way  they 
never  fail  to  give  abundant,  indeed  heavy,  crops. 

Owen  Thomas. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


THE    WHITE   DUTCH  CnKRANT. 


splashed  soil  during  heavy  showers.  The  cordon  is 
useful  for  planting  against  north  aspect  walls ;  the 
fruit  succeeds  well  grown  in  this  way,  and  under 
this  system  it  may  be  retarded  for  a  month  after 
those  grown  in  the  open  are  over.  The  double 
cordon  is  the  best  to  plant.  For  general  purposes 
and  for  abundant  cropping  the  bash  form  of  tree 
in  undoubtedly  the  best.  This  Currant  will  suc- 
ceed very  well  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  to 
obtain  the  best  results  the  ground 
should  be  tie  ached  2  feet  deep  and 
liberally  manured.  This  may  appear 
to  the  inexperienced  to  entail  much 
labour  and  expense  at  the  time,  but 
it  will  prove  a  good  investment. 
The  bushes  should  be  planted  5  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  having  the  latter 
a  similar  distance  from  each  other. 

Pkunikg. — As  a  general  rule, 
the  following  will  be  found  a  safe 
and  simple  method  to  follow  in 
winter  pruning :  Cut  all  the  side 
shoots  made  this  year  to  within 
two  or  three  buds  of  their  base. 
Shorten  the  main  shoot  on  each 
branch  to  9  inches.  To  obtain  a 
concave  or  saucer-shape  bush  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  grower.  This 
form  is  obtained  by  harder  pruning 
in  the  centre  of  the  tree  and 
allowing  freer  growth  to  the  side 
branches.  Overcrowding  of  the 
branches  must  be  avoided,  and  to 
this  end  it  is  often  necessary  to  cut 
a  branch  here  and  there  right  out. 
Summerpruning  consists  in  shorten- 
ing the  current  season's  side  shoots 
to  within  seven  buds  of  their  base, 
and  slightly  shortening  the  main 
shoot  at  the  end  of  July.  This 
will  have  the  efifeot  of  exposing 
the  shortened  shoots  to  light  and 
warmth,  thus  bringing  about  con- 
ditions of  greater  fertility  the 
following  season. 

Cultivation.  —  The  Currant  is 
a  surface  -  rooting  tree,  therefore 
deep    digging    among     the    trees 


must  be  avoided,  but  a  dressing  of  short  manure 
should  be  lightly  forked  into  the  ground  every 
winter  after  the  pruning  is  completed,  and  a 
mulching  of  half-decayed  manure  should  be  laid 
over  the  surface  the  following  April.  This  will 
greatly  help  to  maintain  the  ground  in  a  moist 
condition  by  preventing  evaporation  as  well  as 
nourishing  the  roots.  In  dry,  hot  summers  the 
trees  are  much  benefited  by  copious  waterings 


THE    DOUBLE    INCOMPARABILIS 
DAFFODILS. 

QUITE  among  the  oldest  inhabitants 
.  of  our  gardens  are  the  three  hand- 
I  some  double  -  flowered  forma  of 
'  Narcissus  incomparabilis  or  Peer- 
less Daffodil  known  as  Orange 
Phojnix,  Golden  Phcenix,  and 
Sulphur  Phrenix.  In  old  cottage 
and  farmhouse  gardens  especially  they  were  ever 
prime  favourites,  and  each  rejoiced  in  a  soubri- 
quet which  is  still  popular,  i  e.,  "Eggs  and 
Bacon,"  "  Batter  and  Eggs,"  and  "  Codlins  and 
Cream."  The  last  of  these  is  perhaps  the  fairest, 
and  anyone  who  has  never  grown  it  under  glass, 
where  its  exquisitely  toned  hues  of  purest  white 
and  palest  primrose  are  seen  to  perfection,  would 
be  well  advised  to  give  it  a  trial.  Grouped  on 
the  sheltered  edge  of  a  shrubbery  border,  as 
depicted  in  the  illustration,  these  old  "  doubles" 
are  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  than  when 
grown  in  open  beds,  where  they  are  soon  spoilt 
and  dishevelled  by  wind  and  rain.  Their  weak 
point  is  their  top-heaviness,  and  it  is  only  this 
fault  that  prevents  their  taking  a  foremost  place 
among  spring  bedding  plants.  Of  their  origin 
little  seems  to  be  known,  and  not  much  definite 
information  appears  to  be  forthcoming.  Dean 
Herbert  objected  to  the  odour  of  the  ordinary  N. 
incomparabilis,  hence  his  name  Qaeltia  fostida, 
which,  of  course,  lacks  priority,  and  has,  there- 
fore, been  dropped.  A  reference  to  these  double 
forms  of  incomparabilis  may  be  found  in  this 
writer's  "  Amaryllidacese,"  where,  on  page  312, 
he  says :  "  The  double  Naroissese  are  apt  to 
degenerate  in  some  seasons,  or  by  accident,  to 
semi-double  and  single,  and  I  have  seen  the 
Butter  and  Eggs  produce  a  perfect  single  flower 


A  BOBDEB  OP  DOUBLE  INCOMPABABILIS  DAFFODILS,  re  (ft-OBl  a  photograph  by  Miss  WiOmott.)] 
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of  aurantia.  I  have  Been  the  orange  Phoenix, 
when  becoming  Bemi-double,  with  three  styles 
quite  distinct.  They  were  parted  by  the  process 
of  doubling  the  flower,  and  when  it  became  acci- 
dentally single  they  were  not  reunited." 

Of  late  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  raising  ol  double  seedlings,  and  Mr.  Engle- 
heart  has  given  ua  some  fine  varieties,  as  also 
have  several  other  raisers.  An  enumeration  of 
the  best  varieties — old  and  new — may  be  of 
interest  to  those  not  well  acquainted  with  these 
flowers. 

Apricot  PAff?M.c.— Raised  by  Messrs.  de  Graaff 
Bros,  of  Leiden,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Birr  and  Son  for  distribution.  It  has 
been  exhibited  on  a  great  many  occasions  the 
last  year  or  two,  but  has  not  been  thought 
worthy  of  an  award.  The  colouring  is  new, 
though  scarcely  eflfective,  perianth  creamy  white, 
centre  apricot  buff.     Very  expensive  at  present. 

Argent,— 'S.a.iaeA  by  Mr.  Engleheart  from  a 
cross  between  Talamonius  plenus  and  poeticus 
ornatus.  This  is  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful flower,  and,  in  my  eyes, 
the  best  double  incomparabilis 
in  cultivation.  The  growth  is 
strong  and  vigorous,  the  stems 
sturdy  and  upright,  and  the 
flowers  stand  any  amount  of  rough 
weather  without  taking  much  harm. 
They  are  in  reality  semi-double, 
with  two  or  three  sets  of  pure 
white  -  pointed  segments.  The 
divisions  of  the  cap  are  bright 
yellow,  and,  although  in  moat  cases 
the  cup  is  double,  one  occasionally 
meets  with  a  flower  in  which  the 
cup  is  practically  single.  This 
variety  was  figured  in  The  Garden 
for  August  22,  1903. 

Dubloon  was  also  raised  from 
the  same  cross  as  the  previous 
variety.  It  is  of  much  the 
same  type,  but  is  more  double, 
and  possesses  four  to  five  sets  of 
rich  yellow  segments  and  an  orange 
centre. 

Golden  Phaini.c  (N.  incomp.  auran- 
tiua  plenus). — This  is  well  known 
as  "Butter  and  Eggs."  The  divisions 
of  the  perianth  are  yellow,  among 
which  are  interspersed  the  segments 
of  the  bright  orange  cup.  A  native 
of  England. 

Golden  Rose. — This  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  doubles,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  its  origin.  It  shares  with 
most  of  the  others  the  character  of 
being  top-heavy,  but  it  is  a  superb 
flower,  and  very  telling  for  exhi- 
bition. The  flowers  are  large, 
round,  and  very  double,  rich  yellow, 
with  darker  centre.  Grows  from 
17  inches  to  20  inches  in  height.  I 
have  never  seen  it  finer  than  at 
Mr.  E.  Cro^field's  last  spring. 

Plenipo  has  four  to  five  sets  of  creamy  yellow 
segments  and  an  orange  centre.  Like  Argent 
and  Dabloon,  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Eagleheart 
from  Telamonius  plenus  and  poeticus  ornatus, 
and  possesses  the  sam\3  rigid  habit  of  growth 
which  is  so  great  an  improvement  on  the  old 
weak-stalked  varieties. 

Primrose  Phcenix. — This  is  even  finer  than 
Golden  Rose.  The  massive  shapely  flowers  are 
of  a  lovely  soft  pale  primrose  yellow,  very  refined. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  John  Walker  of  Thame. 

Sulphur  Phoinix  (syn.  "Codlins  and  Cream").— 
This  is  N.  incomp.  albus  plenum  sulphureus,  the 
supposed  double  form  of  semi-partitua  (?).  It  is  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  flower,  and  twenty-one 
years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Burbidge  was  so  moved  to 
ecstasy  over  it  that  he  wrote :  "  I  consider 
Sulphur  Kroon  the  finest  of  all  Narcissi."  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  open  garden  its  flowers  are 
quickly  spoilt  by  April  squalls,  as  it  will  not 
stand  even  a  moderate  wind. 


Orange  Phcenix. — A  most  distinct  and  showy 
form  known  under  the  popular  name  of  "  Eggs 
and  Bacon."  The  plant  is  known  to  botanists  as 
N.  incomp.  albus  plenus  aurantius,  and  was 
called  by  Ha  worth  Qiieltia  alba  plena,  niveo- 
aurantia.  The  contrast  between  its  delicate 
white  petals  and  rich  orange  red  coronal  lobes  is 
very  striking.  Mary  Anderson  is  the  single  form 
of  this  plant. 

Worcestershire.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


THE  TALL  BELLFLOWER  AS  A 
WALL  PLANT. 
Those  who  have  seen  Campanula  pyramidalis 
growing  only  in  borders  or  in  pots  may  regard 
a  wall  as  a  strange  position  in  which  to  find  it, 
aad  especially  those  who  believe  it  cin  only  le 
grown  when  forced  with  strong  manure.  Many 
plants,  however,  adapt  themselves  to  their  sur- 
roundings. This  has  occurred  in  several  instances 
in  our  garden.     Some  years  ago  we  used  to  grow 


POLYGONUM    LANIGERUM. 

To  the  St.  Petersburg  Botanic  Garden  is  due 
the  credit  of  first  introducing  this  plant  to 
the  gardens  of  Europe  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  Seeds  of  it  have  since  been  sent  home  by 
collectors  fairly  frequently,  as  the  plant  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  a  perennial, 
but  being  only  half-hardy  the  roots  are 
usually  killed  during  the  winter.  Fortu- 
nately this  is  no  detriment  to  its  cultivation, 
so  readily  can  it  be  raised  from  seeds.  If 
sown  under  glass  in  early  spring  good  plants 
will  be  available  for  planting  in  the  open  air 
the  beginning  of  June. 

Like  most  of  the  Polygonums  it  is  of 
very  easy  culture,  thriving  in  any  ordi- 
nary garden  soil.  The  plant  grows  freely, 
attaining    a    height    of    4    feet    to    5    feet 


POLYQONCM  LANIGKBOM   (A   VALUABLE  PLANT  IN  THE   AUTUMN,  WHEN   THH   LARGE  SILVERY   GREY   LBAVaS 

ARE   VERT   STRIKING). 


this  Campanula  to  a  large  size  in  pots  to  adorn 
the  cloisters.  When  they  ceased  to  bloom  they 
were  removed  to  our  frame  ground.  Many  of  the 
pods  were  ripe,  and  on  several  occasions  seed 
was  thrown  on  the  top  of  a  stone  wall  from 
12  inches  to  18  inches  wide.  Here  several  plants 
grew.  List  year  we  had  five  strong  spikes  of 
flowers  4  feet  to  5  feet  high.  In  some  mysterious 
way  seed  found  a  lodging  in  the  crevices  of  a 
stone  wall  near,  which  is  12  feet  high,  and  now, 
mid-September,  we  have  two  plants  growing  out  of 
crevicBS  about  6  feet  from  the  ground.  One  of  the 
plants  has  three  flower-shoots  5  feet  high,  on 
another  they  are  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  and  all  are 
blooming  well.  These  are  object-lessons,  and  form 
a  strong  argument  against  the  overfeeding  of  this 
and  other  plants.  I  have  always  found  that  this 
Ciimpanula  thrives  with  a  mixture  of  lime  rubbish 
in  the  soil.  We  had  a  Canterbury  Bell  1  foot 
across  this  year  growing  out  of  a  wall  3  feet  high. 
Forde  Abbey  Gardens.  3.  Crook. 


or  more  ;  the  stems  are  fairly  thick,  not 
unlike  those  of  a  Bamboo  in  appearance. 
The  central  growth  is  upright,  the  side 
growths  being  more  or  less  procumbent. 
The  leaves  are  covered  with  a  dense  silky 
tomentum,  giving  the  plant  a  silvery  or 
greyish-white  appearance.  For  isolated  beds 
on  the  lawn,  in  the  sub-tropical  garden,  or 
planted  in  clumps  in  the  mixed  border,  it  is  a 
very  attractive  plant. 

The  illustration  depicts  a  bed  of  it  at 
Kew,  where  rising,  as  it  were,  from  the 
lawn,  the  foliage  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  green  leaves  of  the  trees  in 
the  vicinity.  Presumably  the  season  of 
growth  is  not  long  enough  for  the  plants  to 
produce  flowers  in  this  country,  as  they  are 
seldom  seen.  This  matters  very  little,  how- 
ever, as  they  are  not  attractive.  O. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  BLACK 
HAMBURGH  VINES  IN 
AUTUMN. — It  is  important  to  know 
how  to  treat  Vines  during  the  time 
that  the  wood  is  ripening.  The 
embryo  bunches  are  now  forming 
in  the  buds  for  next  yeai's  crop,  and  much 
may  be  done  up  to  the  middle  of  December 
to  improve  the  condition  of  such  buds.  The  buds 
close  to  the  end  of  the  branch  are  nearly  always 
rounder  in  form  and  larger  than  those  near  the 
base  of  the  same  branch.  But  the  basal  buds  are 
the  ones  which  we  must  take  the  greatest  care  of. 
If  these  buds  are  bruised  the  embryo  fruit  in 
them  is  spoiled,  too.  Again,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  leaves — the  main  ones — near  the  base  of 
the  branch  are  also  smaller  than  those  nearer  the 
end  of  the  same  branch.  Often  these  basal  leaves 
turn  yellow  early  in  the  autumn  and  fall  off. 
This  ought  not  to  occur.  Overcrowding  of 
branches  through  allowing  too  many  sub-laterals 
to  grow  is  generally  the  cause  of  these  precious 
basal  leaves  being  lost.  They  should  be  preserved 
in  a  sound  condition  if  possible,  then  the  buds  at 
their  base  will  grow  larger  and  plumper.  The 
two  basal  buds,  which  must  be  taken  great  care 
of,  are  shown  at  A  A  in  the  sketch.  The  two 
principal  leaves  are  shown  at  B  B.  At  C  the  end 
of  the  branch  is  shown  as  stopped  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  at  D  a  sub-lateral — one  of  many,  of 
course — stopped  at  the  first  leaf  in  the  summer 
time.      When  the   bunches  are  cut,  the  leaves 


HOW  TO   TREAT   VIKES   IN   ADTDMN. 

matured  and  fallen,  and  pruning  time  comes — 
which  will  be  at  the  end  of  December — the  branch 
should  be  cut  o£F  where  the  dotted  line  shows  at 
E.  The  two  buds  A  A  mast  be  left  to  burst  and 
grow,  bearing  next  year's  crop  of  Grapes. — Avon. 

Falling  Apples. — The  larvje  of  the  winter  and 
codlin  moths  are  busy  among  the  Apples,  aa  may 
be  seen  by  the  large  number  of  fruits  which  are 
falling  from  the  trees,  nearly  every  one  of  which 
contains,  or  has  contained,  a  maggot.  Where  the 
trees  are  heavily  laden,  and  the  fruits  unthinned, 
a  few  Apples  may  fall  from  the  effdcts  of  drought, 
but  most  of  them  are,  as  I  have  said,  maggoty. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

By  and  by,  if  permitted,  these  maggots  will  crawl 
up  the  trees  and  hide  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark 
until  the  time  comes  for  a  change  of  condition. 
Wise  cultivators  either  try  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gress up  the  tree  by  placing  grease  bands  round 
the  stems  to  which  the  insects  stick  and  fail  to 
cross,  or  they  adopt  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
providing  hiding  places  by  wrapping  substantial 
bay  bands  round  the  trunks  about  18  inches  or 
2  feet  from  the  ground  ;  old  sacking  or  canvas 
will  do  as  well.  The  insects  hide  amid  the  folds 
of  these  bands,  and  they  should  be  taken  off 
early  in  the  spring  and  burnt  before  the  insects 
change  their  condition.  Many  insects  may  be 
easily  destroyed  by  the  means  of  these  bands, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  at  least  as 
effective  as  the  grease  bands.  If  the  latter  are 
used  they  should  be  6  inches  wide  and  be  well 
smeared  with  the  grease,  which  must  ba  added 
to  from  time  to  time  as  it  dries.  The  bands 
may  be  made  of  strong  canvas  and  be  bound 
tightly  round  the  stems  of  the  trees.  Specially- 
prepared  grease  may  be  obtained  from  dealers 
in  garden  sundries,  and  I  have  known  cart 
grease  to  be  used  with  equal  effect.  Some  years 
ago  a  friend  of  ours,  who  wished  to  strike  out  a 
new  line  for  himself,  to  save  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  fixing  the  bands,  smeared  the  grease 
over  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  the  latter,  being 
young,  were  seriously  injured.  Either  grease 
or  sheltering  bands  should  be  applied  now  or 
very  shortly.  All  fallen  Apples  should  be 
gathered  up  daily  and  either 
used  or  destroyed.  This 
will  reduce  the  number  of 
insects  considerably. — H. 

Shall  we  Save  Seeds  ? — If 
we  have  anything  better 
than  ordinary  it  is  advisable 
to  save  a  few  seeds  for  our 
own  sowing.  The  experi- 
mentalist will  certainly  do 
this.  Many  of  our  best 
vegetables  and  flowers  have 
been  obtained  by  selection. 
In  looking  over  a  row  of 
Peas  or  any  other  plant  a 
larger  flower  or  a  longer 
pod  is  noticed  and  marked, 
and  a  single  seed-pod  may 
become  the  progenitor  of 
a  new  variety.  In  this  way 
everyone  who  has  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  give  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  matter  should  save  seeds, 
but  in  a  general  way  it  is  best  to  leave  seed- 
growing  and  harvesting  to  the  specialist,  who 
makes  a  business  of  it  and  keeps  assistants  who 
often  go  over  the  crops  and  remove  those  plants 
which  are  inferior  to  the  type.  The  inferior 
plants  are  termed  "  rogues,"  and  by  their  removal 
the  sample  is  kept  true  and  improved.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  if  left  to  itself  every  plant 
in  time  deteriorates  and  goes  back  again  to 
Nature.  The  Potato  is  open  to  improvement  by 
selection,  and  many  varieties  have  originated  in 
this  way ;  but  apart  from  that,  if  any  par- 
ticular kind  is  to  be  kept  true  and  the  type 
improved,  the  sets  for  planting  should  be 
selected  when  the  crop  is  dug,  and  for  seed 
purposes  it  is  better  not  to  leave  the  crop  in 
the  ground  too  long.  As  soon  as  the  skins 
are  set  the  crop  is  ripe  enough  for  seed,  as  I 
think  it  has  been  proved  that  over-ripe  sets  are 
not  BO  good  for  planting  as  those  lifted  before 
ripening  is  complete.  When  the  sets  for  planting 
are  selected  from  the  most  prolific  roots  the 
crops  will  be  larger  than  when  they  are  taken 


indiscriminately  from  the  bulk.  Take  the  case  of 
the  Petunia,  or,  indeed,  any  other  plants,  as  soon 
as  the  pods  are  full  grown  and  slightly  changed 
in  colour  they  are  gathered  and  placed  in  a 
paper-lined  box  in  a  cool,  airy  room.  Here  the 
seeds  finish  off  and  are  then  rubbed  out,  cleaned, 
and  placed  io  packets.  Tomato  or  Cucumber  seeds 
should  never  be  saved  from  the  remnants  of  a 
crop.  I  think  the  practice  has  had  something  to 
do  with  the  spreading  of  disease.  Tomatoes  for 
seed  are  best  grown  against  a  warm  wall  outside, 
and  only  well-shaped  fruits  left  to  ripen.  Of 
course,  what  are  termed  framed  Cucumbers  must 
be  grown  under  glass,  but  only  a  limited  number 
of  fruits  should  be  left,  and  these  should  be 
selected  early  in  the  life  of  the  plant. — H. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Tubs. — The  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  Sweet  Pea  Agnes  Johnson  grown 
in  a  tub,  and  serves  to  show  how  well  Sweet 
Peas  may  be  grown  in  this  way,  and  how  very 
useful  they  are  when  border  space  is  limited. 
The  plants  illustrated  were  grown  in  a  London 
garden,  so  the  Sweet  Pea  when  grown  in  a  tub 
can  be  brought  to  perfection  even  in  a  town 
garden.  By  having  a  dozen  tubs,  each  planted 
with  a  different  variety,  the  interest  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  garden  during  the  summer  months 
can  be  materially  increased.  They  may  be 
placed  down  the  garden  path,  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
odd  corner  where  there  is  room.  While  the 
plants  are  growing  it  is  as  well  to  put  the  tubs 
where  there  is  most  sunshine.  When  they  are  in 
flower  a  somewhat  shaded  position  is  better,  for 
the  blooms  will  last  longer  than  in  the  full  sun. 
A  few  varieties  of  exceptionally  delicate  colouring 
need  to  be  kept  out  of  the  hot  sunshine  when 
they  are  in  bloom,  otherwise  the  flowers  become 
scorched  and  quickly  lose  their  true  shade  of 
colour. 

Soloing  the  Seeds  in  Autumn. — The  seeds  may 
be  sown  now,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  early 
spring.  If  both  methods  are  followed  so  much 
the  better,  for  then  a  long  succession  of  flowers 
will  be  assured.  The  plants  from  the  autumn 
sowing  will  commence  to  bloom  in  early  summer, 
while  those  from  the  spring  sowing  will  produce 
flowers  until  September  if  they  are  well  looked 
after.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  now  it  would  be  as 
well  to  put  them  in  small  pots,  three  seeds  in  a  pot, 
and  plant  the  seedlings  out  in  the  tubs  later  on. 
However,  they  may  be  sown  direct  in  the  tubs ; 
but  no  time  should  be  lost  io  doing  so,  otherwise 
the  small  plants  will  not  have  made  much  pro- 
gress before  winter  sets  in.  The  tubs  used  were 
purchased  from  the  grocer,  and  cost  only  3d. 
each.  After  receiving  two  coats  of  dark  green 
paint  they  prove  good  enough  to  last  two 
seasons.  Each  tub  will  hold  about  fifteen  plants. 
More  than  fifteen  seeds  should  be  sown,  for 
while  a  few  may  fail  to  germinate,  some  of  the 
seedlings  are  quite  likely  to  die  from  some  cause 
or  another.  Those  that  survive  the  winter  may 
be  thinned  down  to  the  required  number  in  the 
spring.  Place  the  seeds  about  1^  inches  deep, 
and  if  the  rainfall  is  exceptionally  heavy  it  will 
be  advisable  to  place  a  few  pieces  of  Yew  or  some 
other  dense  shrub  over  the  tubs  to  prevent  the 
soil  getting  saturated. 

The  Soil. — It  is  most  important  if  one  means 
to  be  really  successful  with  Sweet  Peas  in  tubs 
to  make  sure  that  the  soil  is  good  and  suitable, 
and  that  the  tubs  are  properly  filled.  The  best 
soil  is  fibrous  turfy  loam,  not  the  loose  fine  soil 
of  the  garden,  but  whole  turves  pulled  to  pieces. 
If  none  of  the  former  is  available  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  purchase  a  barrowload  of  turves  and 
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give  some  of  this  fibrous  soil  to  each  tub.  A 
birrowload  of  well-decayed  manure  would  com- 
plete the  soil  requirements.  The  manure  must 
be  well  mixed  with  the  soil  before  the  tubs  are 
filled.  As  the  tubs  when  purchased  have  no 
outlet  for  drainage,  three  holes  should  be  made 
at  the  bottom  of  each  one.  These  may  easily  be 
bored  by  means  of  a  red-hot  poker.  Place  some 
crocks  (pieces  of  broken  flower-pot)  over  these 
holes  to  prevent  their  being  choked  up  Choose 
some  of  the  rougher  pieces  of  turf  and  lay  these 
over  the  crocks ;  then  fill  the  tub  to  within 
1  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  prepared  soil.  Make 
it  fairly  firm  as  it  is  put  in  ;  it  is  no  use  trying 
to  grow  Sweet  Peaa  in  soil  that  is  loose,  for  they 
will  lack  vigour,  and  their  flowering  season  will 
be  short.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  surface 
soil  (for  about  1  inch  deep)  sifted,  so  that  the 
seedlings  may  push  their  way  through  it  more 
easily  than  they  would  do  if  it  were  lumpy. 

OuHivation. — Plants  grown  from  autumn-sown 
seeds  will  most  probably  require  little  or  no 
water,  for  rain  usually  falls  fairly  heavily  during 
the  autumn  months.  They  may,  indeed,  as  men- 
tioned above,  need  some  protection  from  the  wet. 
However,  if  the  plants  make  some  progress  before 
the  bad  weather  sets  in,  they  will  doubtless  pass 
through  the  winter  safely.  The  seedlings  must, 
of  course,  be  protected  from  birds  and  sings  ;  the 
latter  appear  to  be  very  abundant  at  present. 
Black  thread  stretched  over  and  about  the  plants 
will  keep  ofi'  the  birds,  while  the  latter  must  be 
searched  for  at  night.     They  may  be  kept  away. 


however,  by  sprink- 
ling the  ground 
around  them  with 
Climax  Slug 
Destroyer.  Spring- 
sown  plants  do  not 
need  so  much  atten- 
tiom.  The  middle 
of  February  is  the 
best  time  to  sow, 
for  then  the  seed- 
lings are  able  to 
develop  into  really 
good  plants  before 
their  flowering  time 
arrives,  and  of 
course  the  finer  the 
plants  the  longer 
will  be  their  season 
of  bloom.  The  chief 
items  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Sweet 
Pea  in  tubs  are  to 
obtain  properly 
drained  tubs  and 
good  fibrous  loamy 
foil;  makethisfirm, 
thin  out  the  seed- 
lings early  so  as  to 
leave  finally  about 
fifteen  plants  in 
each  tub,  protect 
from  birds  ("par- 
rows  are  e»pecially 
troublesome  in 
spring,  and  quickly 
do  a  lot  of  damage), 
and  water  freely 
when  the  plants 
have  filled  the  soil 
wilh  roots.  Until 
the  plants  are  well 
rooted  water  must 
be  given  carefully, 
but  afterwards 
copious  supplies  are 
necessary. 

Varieties  —  Any 
of  the  strong  grow- 
ing varieties  may  be 
grown  successfully 
in  tubs.  All  the 
following  have  been  found  satisfactory  for  culti- 
vation in  this  way  :  King  Edward  VII.  (crimson), 
Dorothy  Eckford  (white),  Agnes  Johnson  (pink 
and  bufif).  Miss  Willmott  (orange  pink),  Mrs. 
Walter  Wright  (bright  mauve),  Cocoinea  (bright 
red),  Helen  Pierce  (white  mottled  with  blue). 
Triumph  (bicolor),  Janet  Soott  (pink),  and 
Bolton's  Pink  (bright  pink).  Any  of  the  standard 
varieties  may  be  grown. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

SWEET  PEAS.— This  has  been  a  diflScult 
season  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  these, 
but  by  persistently  cutting  off  all  seed- 
pods  and  frequently  applying  water,  a 
few  blooms  are  stillavailable  forcutting. 
Where  it  is  desirable  to  have  early 
flowers,  a  sowing  may  be  made  now  on  a  well- 
drained  soil  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  and 
if  the  winter  is  not  too  severe,  these  will  give  an 
early  gathering  next  year.  I  remember  seeing  a 
fine  row  of  Sweet  Peas  in  full  bloom  about  the 
middle  of  June  in  a  cottage  garden  a  few  miles 
from  here.  An  old  lady  was  the  gardener.  I 
was  judging  the  cottage  gardens  in  the  district, 
and  this  particular  garden  was  delightful,  with 
its  old-fashioned  flowers  that  had  been  treasured 
for  years,  with  two  rows  of  mixed  Sweet  Peas 


dividing  the  flower  garden  from  the  vegetables. 
As  these  were  the  only  Sweet  Peas  I  had  seen  in 
flower,  1  asked  what  time  the  seeds  were  sown. 
The  old  lady  informed  me  that  she  always  sowed 
Sweet  Peas  in  October,  and  theyalwajs  did  well, 
better  than  those  sown  in  March.  I  noticed  the 
light,  sandy  soil,  not  good  enough  to  grow  Peas 
during  the  hot,  dry  weather.  She  had  overcome 
the  difficulty  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  autumn. 

LiLiuMS. — The  specioeum  group,  bsing  of  easy 
culture,  ia  one  of  the  most  popular,  succeeding 
splendidly  in  pots  or  in  the  open  bolder,  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  flowers,  and  increasing 
rapidly  at  the  root.  As  they  bloom  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  most  other  Lilies  are  over,  and 
last  well  in  a  cut  state,  they  are  useful  for 
decoration  at  harvest  festivals.  Whilst  with 
some  of  the  Lilies,  peat  is  essential  to  their  suc- 
cessful culture,  Lilium  speciosum  may  be  grown 
to  perfection  in  beds  or  borders  of  good  light 
loam  enriched  with  plenty  of  manure.  All 
Lilies  require  plenty  of  moisture  when  growing. 
If  allowed  to  get  dry,  the  growth  is  at  once 
checked,  and  they  very  rarely  recover.  The 
planting  of  Liliums  is  often  deferred  till  spring, 
but  I  would  advise  early  planting,  as  soon  as  the 
bulbs  can  be  procured. 

The  Japanese  Forms  of  these  noble  Lilies  are 
quite  the  best  in  brilliancy  of  colouring.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  5  inches  or  6  inches  deep. 
It  is  advisable  to  surround  the  bulbs  with  sand. 
This  allows  excessive  moisture  to  pass  away.  In 
the  case  of  established  groups  of  these  Liliums 
that  have  become  too  thick,  lift  the  bulbs  as  soon 
as  the  foliage  begins  to  turn,  select  the  largest 
bulbs  and  replant  groups  in  fresh  soil.  Do  not 
remove  the  flower-stems,  but  allow  them  to 
remain  till  growth  is  active  in  the  spring.  By 
cutting  the  stems  of  Lilies  close  to  the  ground, 
water  is  conveyed  through  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  flower-stem  to  the  bulb,  resulting  in  some 
cases  in  the  decay  of  the  bulb.  Several  forms 
of  this  Lily,  varying  in  colour  through  shades  of 
pink  and  rose,  all  blending,  may  be  mixed 
together  in  groups.  A  fairly  warm  situation 
should  be  selected  to  induce  these  Lilies  to  flower 
early,  as,  if  shaded  by  trees  or  shrubs,  blooming 
is  retarded,  and  they  are  injured  by  frosts. 

Westwick  Oardenn,  Norwich.     G.  D.  Davison. 


ORCHIDS. 
Deciduous  Dendeobiums. — These  plants,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  have  completed  their  season's 
growth,  and  will  now  require  careful  treatment 
in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  their 
restarting  into  growth  before  the  flowering 
season.  When  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  fully 
developed,  the  plants  should  be  removed  from 
their  growing  quarters  into  an  intermediate 
temperature,  where  they  may  obtain  plenty  of 
light  and  be  fully  ventilated,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
thorough  ripening,  which  is  necessary  to  get  the 
best  results  in  the  production  of  flowers.  During 
this  resting  period  the  plants  should  be  kept  on 
the  dry  side,  but  on  no  account  should  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  be  allowed  to  shrivel ;  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  give  them  sufficient  moisture  at  the  roots  to 
keep  the  plants  in  their  normal  condition.  Cold 
draughts  and  sudden  lowering  of  the  temperature 
must  be  avoided,  as  this  is  often  the  cause  of  the 
disease  known  aa  spot.  The  temperature  should 
be  kept  about  58"  to  60°,  allowing  a  rise  of  10" 
with  sun-heat.  On  bright  days  the  plants  may 
be  sprayed  overhead.. 

Dendrobium  Falconebii  and  the  beautiful 
hybrid  D.  Venue  (D.  Falconerii  x  D.  nobile) 
grow  best  in  a  cool  light  position.  The  first- 
named  species  should  be  syringed  overhead 
occasionally  when  the  conditions  outside  are 
favourable,  and  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root 
all  through  the  winter  months.  D.  brymerianum, 
D.  infundibulum,  and  D.  jamesianum  also  require 
a  cool  intermediate  treatment.  They  grow  best 
suspended  near  the  roof  glass,  and  as  they  are 
now  producing  their  growths  water  is  needed 
whenover  the  compost  is  approaching  dryness. 
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Red  spider  often  attacks  these  plants,  especially 
D.  brymerianum  ;  to  prevent  their  appearance, 
the  plants  should  be  sponged  occasionally  with 
weak  insecticide.  The  evergreen  section  of 
Dendrobiums,  such  as  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D. 
deneiflorum,  D.  Farmeri,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D. 
suavissimum,  &c.,  should  all  be  placed  in  a  cool 
light  position  daring  their  season  of  rest. 

Thkooghoct  thb  Winter  Months  these 
plants  should  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  as 
any  excess  of  water  will  cause  the  roots  to  decay 
and  the  leaves  soon  become  spotted  and  unsightly  ; 
BO  long  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  in  a  plump 
condition  no  water  at  the  roots  is  necessary. 
Lselia  pumila  varieties  are  fast  developing  their 
flowers,  and  if  they  have  been  grown  in  the  cool 
house  during  the  summer  months  they  should 
now  be  removed  to  the  Cattleya  or  intermediate 
house. 

Onoidium  VARIC08UM,  0.  Forbesii,  and  0. 
tigrinura  are  now  producing  their  long  flower- 
spikes.  To  keep  these  plants  in  health  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  spikes  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  fully  open,  and  on  no  account 
should  any  small  or  weakly  plant  be  allowed 
to  carry  flower-spikes.  Imported  plants  send 
up  good  strong  spikes  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  unless  they  are  submitted  to  a  season's 
rest  oooasionally  they  soon  deteriorate. 

W.  H.  Page. 
Chardwar  Oardena,  Bourton-onthe-  Water,  Glos. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  fruit  gardener 
at  the  present  time,  and  for  a  week  or  two  to 
come,  will  be  the  careful  gathering  and  storing 
of  ripe  Apples  and  Pears.  Much  care  must  be 
used  in  gathering  and  selecting  the  fruit  for  stor- 
ing, for  its  keeping  depends  on  the  care  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  stalks,  when  gathering,  should 
part  readily  from  the  fruit-spurs,  otherwise  the 
fruits  are  not  matured,  and  will  shrivel  in  the  fruit- 
room.  The  baskets  used  for  gathering  should  be 
lined  with  some  fine  hay  or  other  soft  material 
with  paper  put  over  it,  and  no  fruit  that  has  been 
damaged  by  birds  or  wasps  should  be  put  in  the 
fruit-room.  Lite-keeping  varieties  should,  how- 
ever, remain  on  the  trees  as  long  as  it  is  safe. 
The  ordinary  fruit-room  at  this  season  is  generally 
much  too  warm  to  admit  of  the  softer-fleshed 
Apples  keeping  well,  and  every  means  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  fruit-room  cool  until  the  fruit 
has  ceased  to  sweat,  afterwards  keep  close  and 
dark. 

Walndts  should  be  left  upon  the  trees  until 
the  nuts  leave  the  husks  naturally ;  they  will  then 
be  more  free  from  stain.  When  the  nuts  appear 
to  be  ripening  give  the  trees  a  good  shake  every 
second  or  third  day  until  all  the  fruits  are  secured. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun 
before  storing  away,  which  is  best  done  by 
packing  them  into  casks  or  large  jars,  covering 
each  layer  with  sand,  and  placing  tbem  in  a  cool 
and  dry  store-room. 

Brambles. — These  are  still  providing  a  useful 
dish  at  this  late  season,  and  are  in  much  request 
for  tarts  as  well  as  forming  an  excellent  preserve. 
Wilson  Junior  and  Best  of  All  are  both  varieties  of 
sterling  merit.  The  Japanese  Wineberry  and  the 
Loganberry  are  also  worthy  of  extended  cultiva- 
tion where  a  suitable  place  can  be  afforded  them  ; 
they  may  be  trained  on  fences  or  to  wire  trellises 
in  a  similar  manner  to  Raspberries. 

Autumn-fruiting  Raspberries  should  have 
all  their  old  canes  cut  down  close  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  they  have  finished  fruiting,  to  allow 
room  for  the  young  fruiting  growths  which  come 
up  in  spring. 

Lifting  and  Replanting  Fruit  Trees. — 
Young  vigorous  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  or  stone 
fruit,  the  growth  of  which  previous  root  prunings 
may  have  failed  to  check  sufficiently  to  cause 
fruiting,  may  at  this  season  be  replanted.  If  the 
operation  be  performed  while  the  trees  are  still 
in  leaf  and  the  leaves  are  prevented  from  dropping, 
by  affording  a  good  wiitering  to  settle  the  soil 


about  the  roots  and  subsequent  overhead  syring- 
ings  in  dry  weather,  the  chances  are  that  any 
bloom-buds  that  may  have  formed  will  not  be 
injuriously  affected,  the  warmth  of  the  soil 
encouraging  rooting  before  winter.  The  trans- 
planting of  other  trees  may  also  be  carried  out 
in  the  same  manner  if  the  new  stations  for  the 
trees  are  ready.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have 
all  such  trees  secured  to  stakes.  Young  and 
vigorous  bushes  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
may  be  similarly  treated  to  the  above.  If  they 
have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  saw-fly 
grub,  or  those  of  the  magpie  moth,  removal  by 
transplanting  to  another  quarter  may  rid  the 
bushes  of  this  troublesome  pest,  care  being  taken 
not  to  carry  any  old  soil  containing  the  larvie 
with  the  roots. 
Qlamis.  Thomas  R.  Wilson. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Digging,  &c  — Now  that  the  season  is  advancing, 
the  time  is  coming  round  when  the  preparation 
of  plots  of  ground  for  another  season  must  soon 
be  taken  in  hand.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
there  are  a  number  of  plots  of  ground  that  have 
been  occupied  with  root  crops  and  Peas,  also 
the  earlier  sowings  of  Runner  Beans,  which  are 
now  vacant,  and  trenching  should  be  pushed  on. 
A  good  dressing  of  manure  should  be  given,  and 
where  the  ground  is  trenched,  weeds  and  other 
ordinary  garden  refuse  can  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  a  layer  of  manure  must  also  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  another  layer 
between  the  spits.  Ground  that  has  never  been 
previously  trenched  should  be  done  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  season,  so  that  the  weather  may 
exercise  its  beneficial  action  in  liberating  the 
different  plant  foods  that  are  "  locked  up  "  in  the 
fresh  soil.  Generally  speaking,  land  that  is 
trenched  for  the  first  time,  if  not  done  till  the 
spring,  produces  an  inferior  crop.  In  digging  or 
trenching  at  this  season,  the  ground  should  be 
turned  up  as  rough  as  possible,  but  at  the  same 
time  an  even  surface  to  the  bed  must  be  kept. 
Where  ground  has  been  infested  with  slugs, 
wireworm,  and  other  grubs,  lime  or  gas  lime 
may  be  applied  with  advantage.  This  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  use  gas  lime,  as  the 
ground  should  be  left  bare  for  at  least  three 
months,  after  dressing. 

Tomatoes. — The  season  that  is  now  passing 
away  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  one  for  well 
ripening  Tomatoes  out  of  doors ;  but  now  that 
the  sun-heat  is  getting  less,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  assist  the  ripening  of  any  that  are  left 
on  the  walls.  Expose  the  plants  to  the  sun  and 
air  as  much  as  possible,  by  removing  the  greater 
part  of  the  leaves.  Pick  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it 
is  nicely  coloured,  and  if  not  wanted  for  im- 
mediate use,  store  in  a  fairly  warm  position 
indoors.  Should  the  weather  turn  cold,  protection 
must  be  afforded  at  night ;  fruits  that  are  ripening 
will  be  greatly  benefited  if  any  spare  glass  lights 
can  be  placed  over  the  plants,  the  glass  protection 
causing  the  fruits  to  ripen  much  quicker  than  they 
would  otherwise  do.  If  frost  should  come.  Tomato 
culture  will  be  finished  out  of  doors;  then  pull  up 
any  plants  that  have  fruits  remaining  on  the  stems, 
remove  all  the  foliage,  and  hang  the  stems  in  a 
warm  place  for  the  fruits  to  ripen.  Clear  away 
all  old  stems  that  are  past  bearing. 

Marrows. — If  not  wanted  as  soon  as  they  are 
fit,  cut  and  store  the  surplus  fruits  in  a  cool 
place  ;  as  the  nights  get  colder  the  season  may 
be  prolonged  by  protecting  the  plants  at  night 
as  much  as  possible. 

Preparing  Boxes,  &o. — In  many  small  gardens 
convenience  for  forcing  vegetablesand  for  bringing 
on  salads  is  very  limited,  and  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  any  spare  moments  at  the  present 
time  to  prepare  and  make  such  boxes,  &c.,  as 
may  be  necessary.  Bdxbs  for  Seakale  forcing, 
and  also  for  Chicory,  require  to  be  a  fair  depth  ; 
for  Lettuce,  Endive  &3.,  a  much  shallower  bDX  ie 
suitable.  A  second  box,  for  placing  on  top  to 
exclude  light  for  blanching  purposes,  must  also 


be  prepared  ;  better  results  are  very  often  seen 
from  such  articles  than  where  there  is  unlimited 
room  and  convenience,  and  again,  the  batches  of 
roots  and  plants  are  more  under  control,  and 
there  is  also  much  less  waste. 

Bryanston  Oardens,  Blandford.      J.  Jaqubs. 


NURSERY   GARDENS. 


THE    LOWFIELD    NURSERIES. 

A  PARTY  of  horticulturists  assembled  at 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son's  nurseries, 
near  Crawley,  recently,  to  inspect  the 
extensive  plantations  of  fruit  trees, 
^  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  with 
other  specialities  which  have  gained 
for  this  firm  so  well  deserved  a  reputation.  The 
substantial  soil  that  prevails  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  120  acres  now  occupied, 
together  with  excellent  cultivation,  has  enabled 
the  stock  of  all  kinds  to  resist  the  effects  of 
the  prolonged  drought  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Healthy,  well-developed  growth  is  apparent  in 
every  quarter,  while  the  cleanliness  of  the  land 
and  trees  is  highly  satisfactory,  proving  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  abundant  stock  in  every 
stage  of  growth.  The  situation  is  very  open,  so 
that  the  fullest  benefit  of  exposure  to  sun  and  air 
is  enjoyed,  ample  protection  from  winds  being 
provided  by  well-kept  hedges  of  Hornbeam, 
Myrobalan  Plum,  and  Whitethorn,  some  of  which 
are  10  feet  or  12  feet  in  height,  spacious  arch- 
ways cut  through  them  for  the  paths  and  roads 
forming  an  ornamental  feature  in  the  general 
design.  When  the  late  Mr.  Cheal  took  the  land, 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  it  had  always  been 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes.  A  very  dif- 
ferent system  of  cultivation  was  commenced,  and 
the  strict  continuance  of  this  through  the  period 
named  has  resulted  in  converting  what  had  been 
considered  a  difficult  soil  into  productive  land  of 
the  greatest  value  for  nursery  work.  The  whole 
place  was  laid  out  in  a  systematic  manner,  and 
every  addition,  including  an  extensive  field  just 
taken  in  hand,  is  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment and  developed  in  the  same  design.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  inspect  such  an  establishment 
and  to  see  the  good  work  of  the  founder  so  ably 
continued  by  sons  and  grandsons. 

Fruit  Trees. 

For  many  years  the  Lowfield  Nurseries  have 
been  noted  for  the  fruit  trees  reared  there,  and 
their  produce  has  attracted  admiration  at  many 
of  the  leading  exhibitions.  Bushes,  pyramids, 
and  standards  are  represented  by  thousands  of 
well-grown  trees  just  reaohing  the  fruitful  stage 
and  in  fine  condition  for  transplanting.  There 
are  also  large  quarters  of  "  maidens,"  while  the 
trained  trees,  including  espaliers,  fan-shape,  and 
cordons,  are  first-rate  in  all  respects.  The  last- 
named  have  long  constituted  an  important  feature 
in  Messrs.  Cheal's  business,  and  the  popularity 
of  these  useful  trees,  where  space  is  limited  and 
fine  fruits  are  required,  is  still  increasing. 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines  are  all  represented  by  the  best 
varieties,  but  many  novelties  of  promise  are  also 
included,  though  they  are  subjected  to  careful 
testing  before  they  are  propagated  extensively 
and  recommended  generally.  Among  Apples, 
particularly  satisfactory  trees  were  observed  of 
Charles  Ross,  which  is  taking  its  place  as  a 
favourite  exhibition  variety,  and  its  growth  at 
Crawley  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Paroquet, 
another  of  the  Welford  Park  seedlings,  is  a  pretty 
dessert  Apple  of  conical  form  ;  it  is  a  free  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  keeps  well  into  January  and 
February.  Another  Apple  of  the  same  parentage 
as  Charles  Ross  (ie.,  Peaegood's  Nonesuch  x 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin),  named  Rival,  bids  fair 
to  become  a  favourite,  on  account  of  its  free 
growth,  the  good  quality  and  handsome  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit.     The  prolific  and  hardy 
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Early  Victoria  is  aleo  Been  to  great  advantage  in 
this  Dureery,  and  the  fact  that  frnit  has  been 
gathered  a  fortnight  before  any  other  cooking 
Apple  is  one  indication  of  its  nsefnlness. 
Besides  all  the  approved  varieties  in  general  culti- 
vation, some  local  Apples  of  considerable  merit 
are  included  in  the  stock,  such  as  The  Forge, 
which  originated  a  short  distance  from  the  Low- 
field  Nurseries,  at  one  of  the  old  forges  of  the 
iron  ore  district  in  Sussex.  It  is  a  prolific  variety, 
and  excellent  for  cooking  dniing  the  winter 
months. 

The  Winter  Qaoining  Duok'E-bill  or  Sussex 
Scarlet  Feaimain  is  a  favourite  with  many, 
while  Nanny  is  both  handsome  and  of  good 
quality.  These  and  others  are  represented  by 
large  trees,  twenty  to  thirty  years  old,  and  bear- 
ing heavy  crops  of  fruit,  though  the  dry  weather 
had  affected  the  sfze  of  individual  specimens. 

TrEIS  and  SHRUBa. 

Evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
occupy  very  extensive  quarters,  and  their  con- 
dition is  excellent.  In  most  cases  it  is  difBcult 
to  imagine  that  the  season  has  been  so  severely 
trying.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  a 
tithe  of  the  varieties  observed  in  the  collection 
or  these  notes  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
imposed.  One  graceful  shrubby  plant  is,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  special  remark  because  it  is  too 
seldom  seen  in  gardens,  namely,  a  late-flowering 
variety  of  Tamarix.  At  Crawley  and  in  other 
nurseries  it  bears  the  name  T.  hispida  aestivalis, 
but  at  Kew  it  is  regarded  as  identical  with  T. 
Fallaeii  var.  rosea.  The  growths  are  slender  and 
glaucous,  the  bright  rosy  fiowers  being  borne  in  a 
long  feathery  inQoreacence,  which  has  a  most 
graceful  appearance.  The  golden  vaiieties  of 
conifers  and  several  shrubs  have  assumed  a  very 
rich  colouring  this  season,  and  produce  a  striking 
effect  in  large  masees  among  dark  green  or  silvery 
leaved  forms. 

EosES  AND  Dahlias. 

The  Lowfield  soil  suits  Roses  admirably,  and 
the  stock  is  a  large  one,  including  the  best  exhi- 
bition and  decorative  varieties  of  all  classes.  The 
Rambler  Roses  are  a  special  feature,  as  the 
increasing  popularity  of  these  charming  varieties 
renders  a  large  annual  supply  necessary.  Dahlias 
are  also  extensively  grown,  the  Cactus  varieties 
being  represented  by  a  superb  collection  of  ihe 
best  and  most  distinct  forms  and  colours.  Singles, 
Pompons,  show,  fancy,  and  decorative  Dahlias 
are  also  conspicuous,  and  a  brilliant  display  was 
afforded  in  several  parts  of  the  nursery  by  these 
useful  late  summer  and  autumn  fiowers.  Some 
thousands  of  seedlings  are  tried  every  year,  and 
selections  of  the  best  are  made,  all  the  others  being 
discarded  when  the  characters  are  sufficiently 
proved. 

Only  a  few  of  the  chief  features  at  Lowfield 
have  been  noted  here,  for  hardy  flowers  are  also 
grown  in  great  quantities,  and  under  glass  a  most 
satisfactory  stock  of  Vines  in  pots  was  noticed. 
Topiary  work  receives  much  attention  in  another 
department,  and  admirers  of  the  curiously- cut 
evergreens  would  find  plenty  to  interest  them. 
Landscape  gardening  is  an  important  section  of 
the  Lowfield  business,  which  receives  the  special 
attention  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal.  All  the  visitors 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  large  collec- 
tion of  coloured  plans  and  designs  for  parks  and 
gardens,  depicting  much  excellent  woik  carried 
out  in  various  parts  of  Britain.  Besides  these  a 
substantial  seed  and  bulb  business  has  been 
developed,  and  the  firm  has  aUo  given  attention 
very  successfully  to  the  erection  of  glass  houses 
on  a  light  and  efficient  plan,  of  which  Eeveral 
recent  examples  in  the  nurseries  were  much 
admired  by  the  experts  present. 

The  unanimous  verdict  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
visit  was  that  a  day  had  been  both  pleasantly  and 
profitably  spent.  To  this  end  the  assistance 
and  consideration  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  Mr.  A. 
Cheal,  and  the  eons  of  the  former  contributed  very 
materially. 
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ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Anaweps.— TAe  Editor  intertde 
to  make  Thb  Gabden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistanceiUO  matter  tchat  the  bratick  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents "  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editob  of  Thx 
Garden,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  FtlBIJSHEB.  The  ncume 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  a/ny 
designation  he  may  disire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  it  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legral  Points.— If  e  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
aiid  explicit  as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points.  " 


FLOWER  GARDEIjT. 

LiLIDM      TIGBINUM     VARIETY      {Zcar).    —  We 

should  imagine  from  the  specimen  before  us, 
seeing  that  the  entire  stem  is  effected,  that  the 
bulb  has  collapsed.  The  bulb  was  evidently  of 
good  fiowering  size  when  planted,  and  we  con- 
clude that  no  basal  roots  have  been  made  since 
the  planting.  This  frequently  happens  with 
imported  bulbs,  and  the  stems,  not  receiving  any 
support,  perish  as  a  result.  The  position  so  near 
the  dwelling-house  is  not  good,  and  the  bulbs 
may  have  suffered  from  extreme  dryness.  We 
advise  yon  to  examine  the  bulbs,  which  will 
probably  reveal  the  cauee  ;  it  's  not  disease. 

Violets  Unhealthy  {E.  Y.). — The  Violet 
plants  you  sent  are  attacked  by  neither  of  the 
diseases  you  have  seen  mentioned  in  The  Garden. 
The  spot  on  one  leaf  was  scorched  by  the  sun, 
and  the  other  leaves  were  attacked  by  red 
spider  and  thrips,  two  minute  insects  which 
often  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  before  their 
presence  is  detected.  Syringing  the  plants 
thoroughly,  especially  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  helps  to  prevent  the  appearance  and  the 
spread  of  these  insects.  To  eradicate  them,  bow- 
ever,  more  drastic  measures  are  necessary.  You 
must  first  pick  c  ff  all  those  leaves  which  are  worst 
affected  and  burn  them,  and  give  the  plants  a  good 
soaking  of  water  at  the  roots.  Then  syringe  them 
with  this  mixture  :  Boil^lb.  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
lib.  of  fresh  lime  in  '2  gallons  of  water,  then  add 
Jib.  of  soft  soap  ;  when  all  is  well  mixed  eidd 
2  gallons  more  water.  Or  you  might  use  Oishurst 
Compound  at  the  rate  of  2oz.  to  1  gallon  of 
water.  Take  care  that  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow  does  not  get  dry,  and  syringe  the  plants 
well  on  warm  days. 

Arcndo  donax  (fitly  Fleetwood  Wilson).— Ab  the  old 
stems  serve  as  a  certain  amouDt  of  protection  thronghont 
llie  winter,  tliey  should  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the  new 
stems  start,  when  they  may  be  cut  away. 

Seed  beds  {Clossy). — We  see  no  reaBon  at  all  why  you 
should  not  make  seed-beds,  as  you  suggest,  in  the  ash- 
covered  yard.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  break  up  the 
ashes.  Yes,  use  broken  bricks,  clinkers,  or  any  rough 
material  at  the  bottom  (or  drainage.  The  same  answer 
applies  in  the  case  of  the  garden  frames  and  hot-bed,  so 
far  as  the  ash  "  pavine  "  is  concerned. 

Planting  Bulbs  (firoudgo^es).— Plant  your  Daffodils  as 
scoo  as  you  get  them,  the  sooner  they  are  in  the  better 
results  will  they  give.  You  may  also  plant  bulbous  Irises 
at  once.  If  you  have  the  early  flowering  sorts,  I.  reticulata 
and  others,  give  them  a  warm  position  and  a  well-drained, 
rather  light  soil  (a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  south  or  west 
wall  is  an  excellent  place),  otherwise  tliey  are  liable  to 
damp  off  during  the  winter.  October  and  November  are 
good  months  in  which  to  plant  Tulips,  Your  suggestion 
as  (o  a  time-table  for  bulb  planting  is  a  good  one. 

Anemone  Japonica  Failing  (E.  W.  iV.).— The  failing 
is  probably  due  to  a  fur  goid  attack,  and  your  only  remedy 
is  to  cut  down  and  burn  now  all  the  affected  plants  or  their 
growths.  Another  season,  as  the  growth  is  produced,  spray 
the  plants  with  one  or  other  of  the  fungicides  advertised  in 
our  columns.  These  Anemones  prefer  deep  loamy  soil  in 
a  thoroughly  drained  position,  frequently  doing  well  with 
the  main  stems  closely  pressing  against  a  brick  or  stone 
wall.    Xhe  position    should  be  an    open    one,  not  low, 


muggy,  or  wet.  Avoid  manures,  and  keep  the  plants  from 
the  shade  or  drip  of  trees.  We  regret  to  learn  that  thii 
fine  border  plant  suffers  so  badly  in  your  district. 


THE   GREENHOUSE. 

AsPARAGcrs  Sprbngeei  {Henry  Ball).  —  If 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  was  exhibited  in  a  class  for 
exotic  Ferns,  then  the  exhibitor  ought  certainly 
to  have  been  difqualified,  for  the  Asparagus  is, 
of  course,  not  a  Fern.  It  is  totally  distinct  from 
a  Fern,  although  it  is  popularly,  but  quite 
erroneously,  called  "Asparagus  Fern."  This,  as 
many  popular  names  are,  is  misleading  and 
incorrect.  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  which  bears 
flowers,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Liliactse 
(the  Lily  family),  while  Ferns  are  not  even  classed 
as  flowering  plants. 

HuMEA  eleoans  (Roystcn). — This  plant  should 
be  raised  from  seed,  but  it  is  too  late  to  get 
good  flowering  plants  by  next  year,  for  bv  now 
they  ought  to  be  ready  for  potting  into  5-inch 
pots.  This  graceful  plant  needs  to  be  grown  as  a 
biennial  if  you  want  flowering  specimens.  May 
is  the  proper  month  in  which  to  sow.  The  seeds 
are  fine  and  need  a  very  light  covering.  Although 
the  seeds  germinate  slowly,  they  are  best  raised 
in  a  cold  frame.  As  the  seedlings  proE;ress  they 
must  be  pricked  off  singly  into  small  pots,  and 
again  when  they  have  filled  these  with  roots 
(September)  into  larger  pots.  The  cold  frame  is 
the  best  place  for  them  until  then.  In  winter  alL 
they  need  is  a  cool  house  where  they  are  safe 
from  frost.  The  plants  need  very  careful  water- 
ing, otherwise  they  will  lose  their  lower  leaves. 
In  spring  pot  them  into  7-inch  pots  in  which 
they  will  flower.  Give  manure  water  when  they 
are  well  rooted.  A  compost  of  two-thirds  loam, 
one-third  peat,  with  plenty  of  silver  sand  is 
suitable.  They  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun  ; 
they  prefer  a  cool  position. 

Azaleas  and  Ericas  (Negro).— a\yL  good  distinct  single 
varieties  of  Azalea  indica  are  Apollo,  scarlet ;  Mme.  Van 
der  Ciuyasep,  rose;  Sigisraund  Rncker,  rosy  pink,  with 
white  border  ;  Professor  Wolters,  shaded  with  bright  red 
upon  white  ground  ;  Eol  de  Hollande,  brick  red  ;  Mme.  C. 
Van  Langecove,  white,  stiioed  with  red.  S"x  good 
distinct  doubles  are  Deutsche  Perle,  white  ;  Vervaeneana, 
rose,  edged  with  white ;  Imperatrlce  dea  Indes,  rose,  with 
white  edge,  marked  with  red  ;  Oberst  Von  Kutzlnski, 
scarlet ;  Paul  Weber,  red,  with  white  edge ;  Perle  de 
Lebeberg,  white,  striped  with  bright  crimson.  Twelve 
Heaths  for  greenhouse  :  Hyemalis,  candidissima,  Caven- 
dlahl',  csffra,  persoluta  alba,  ventricosa  bothwelliana, 
gracilis  autnmoalia,  boweana,  melanthera,  magnidca, 
colorans,  and  verticiUata. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Diseased  Potatoes  (F.  J.). — The  fungoid 
disease  which  has  so  badly  attacked  your  Potatoes 
is  closely  allied  to  the  common  Potato  disease.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  the  disease  is  propagated 
through  planting  whole  tubers  similarly  affected. 
The  disease  is  not  visible  unless  the  tubers  are 
cut.  Any  tuber  showing  disease  spots  should 
never  be  planted,  or  even  be  given  to  pigs  or 
poultry  unless  boiled.  Do  not  plant  tubers  saved 
from  the  stock.  The  ground  should  be  cropped 
for  the  next  two  years  with  other  things  than 
Potatoes.  A  good  dressing  of  lime  should  be 
beneficial. 

Preserving  Beans(H.jR.  /.).— The  best  way  to  preserve 
Scarlet  Itunner  pods  is  in  salt.  The  pods  are  gathered 
before  they  are  at  all  old,  at  the  same  time  they  must  be 
a  good  size  and  quite  dry.  Then  they  are  placed  in  large 
open-mouthed  stone  jars  in  layers,  each  layer,  say,  of  three 
or  four  Beans,  to  have  a  thin  layer  of  salt.  If  there  are 
not  enough  Beans  at  one  time  add  more  Beans  and  more 
salt  till  quite  full,  then  tie  down  airtight  and  place  the 
jars  in  a  cool  but  dry  place  till  required. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jeyes'  Fluid  and  LitioiD  Manure  {E.  P.  K.)  —The 
proportion  of  Jeyea'  Fluid  used  by  you  seems  to  vary  from 
one  to  fifty  or  sixty  parts,  hence  the  proportion  Is  so 
miuute  that  it  cannot  be  in  any  way  injurioas,  if  the 
fluid  really  contains  any  deleterious  substances.  Even 
if  any  of  these  needed  correction,  and  assuming  that  all 
your  various  liquids  fell  into  one  receptacle,  as  seems  to 
te  the  case,  you  would  help  to  correct  the  evil,  and  also 
materially  add  to  the  manurial  value  of  the  liquid  if  you 
put  a  bushel  of  soot  into  a  coarse  bag,  and  loosely  tied  it  to 
allow  It  to  sw^ll.    It  should  be  left  to  soak  In  the  liquid 
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for  several  days  until  all  its  properties  are  (xhauated.  In 
using  liquid  manure  it  is  well  to  make  it  very  much 
wealier  by  adding  more  water  when  the  weather  is  very 
dry,  otherwise  the  manurial  properties  are  wasttd.  When 
there  have  been  ample  rains  then  the  liquid  can  be  applied 
stronger.  To  trees  and  shrubs  the  liquid  can  be  applied 
all  the  winter. 

ForoinCt  House  {Frank  Moir).—We  think  you  have 
chosen  by  far  ihe  best  possible  position  for  the  erection  of 
your  forcing  house,  and  between  it  and  the  fence  Runner 
Beans  should  do  well. 

Destroying  Caterpillars  (B.  Woodrufe)  —To  get  rid 
of  the  caterpillars  is  difficult  as  strong  measures  hurt  the 
plants.  We  would  advise  using  a  weak  solution  of  Price's 
Glshurst  Compound  in  a  tepid  state,  or  weak  ammonia 
water  will  soon  dislodge  them. 

Lime  Dressings  (T.  Jf .).— It  is  probable  in  the  paragraph 
to  which  you  refer  the  matter  related  solely  to  ordinary 
lime.  But  while  gas  lime  is  often  advised  to  be  applied  to 
ground  it  is  only  where  the  soil  is  itfested  with  grub, 
wireworm,  or  fungus,  such  as  the  slime  fungup,  which  is  so 
harmful  to  Cabbages  and  similar  plants.  Then  when  used 
it  should  be  io  the  proportion  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
bushel  per  rod  area,  put  on  in  October,  spread  evenly,  and 
allowed  to  lie  to  pulverise  for  four  weeks,  then  again  well 
broken  and  spread,  and  at  once  dug  in.  Soils  naturally 
deficient  In  lime  often  fail  to  produce  eatisfactory  crops. 
An  <  xcellent  way  to  apply  lime,  where  it  can  be  had  very 
cheaply,  Is  to  use  cru&hed  mortar  from  old  buildings 
that  are  being  pulled  down.  A  very  light  dreesing  of  lime 
may  be  dug  In  each  season  when  ground  is  vacaLt.  Soot 
also  may  be  even  more  beneticialiy  employed,  as  while 
destructive  to  insect  life  it  is  a  real  manure.  If  your 
soil  be  heavy  and  not  poor  put  down  In  November  fresh 
lime  in  heaps  of  one  bushel  per  rod,  cast  some  soil  over  it, 
and,  when  slacked,  spread  and  dig  it  in.  If  light  soil  use 
half  a  bushel  per  rod  only. 

Universal  Insecticide.— 4.  E.  G,  (Edinburgh)  asks  : 
"Can  you  recommend  a  simply  made  and  universal 
insecticide  that  can  be  sprayed  over  every  part  of  my 
mixed  garden  of  one  acre  In  a  regular  and  systematic 
manner,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  myriads  of  in&ect  peats 
that  seem  to  flourish,  e.g..  green-fly,  earwigs,  woodlice, 
slugs,  Amerfcan  blight,  Ac  ?"  Perhaps  one  of  tur  corres- 
pondents could  suggest  something  that  would  meet  the 
case.  Tne  simplest,  cheapest,  and  at  the  same  time  fairly 
)  ffectual  remedy  we  can  advise  you  to  use  Is  a  mixture  of 
soft  soap  and  pan  flSn.  This,  if  sprayed  on  your  trees  and 
plants  periodically,  say,  once  a  fortnight,  would  do  some- 
thing towards  keeping  down  insect  pests.  The  mixture 
should  be  made  as  follows  :  Dissolve  2lb.  of  soft  soap  in 
one  gallon  of  boillrg  water,  add  two  gallons  of  pan  ffln, 
and  mix  the  two  well  together  until  a  crean  y  emulsion  Is 
produced.  One  part  of  this  concentrated  emulsion  mixed 
with  forty  parts  of  water  may  then  be  used  through  a 
sprf  yiog  machine.  For  killing  ground  pests— such  as  slugs 
and  snails— lime,  soot,  salt,  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  useful, 
they  are  beneficial  to  the  soil  also.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  plan  is  to  put  a  quantity  of  quicklime  In  a 
large  tub,  which  shcu'd  be  filled  with  water.  Stir  the 
mixture,  allow  the  lime  to  settle,  then  draw  tff  the  liquid 
for  watering  the  soil  infested.  A  good  Umlng  would  do 
your  garden  good. 

Names  of  Fruits.— Snguirer.—l,  Lord  Derby ;  2,  Beauty 

of    Hants ;    3,    New    Hawthornden. R.    Orchard.  — 

Williams'  Bju  Ch  6:ien. C.  S.  0.  B.— 1,  King  Harry; 

2,  Lord  Suffield  ;  3,  Chatley's  Kernel ;  4,  Striped  Beaufln  ; 

5,  Margtl.- S.  M.  C.  {ChicheMer) —'Peat  Beuri6  Bichelier. 

H.  Drake  (Strotid).— 1.  Golcen  Spire ;  2,  Reinette  du 

Canada  ;  4.  R  lund  Winter  Nonesuch ;  5,  Warner's  King. 

F.  S.  WaUell  {West  Hootley).- App\e  Tlbbeti's  Pearmain. 

A.  J.  Jf.— 1,  Lady's  Finger;   2,  Colonel  Vaughan  ;   3, 

Crimson  Queening. J.  B.~l,  Dr.  Harvey  ;  2,  Sandrlng- 

ham  ;  3,  Lord  Suflield ;  4,  Golden  Spire ;  5,  Warner's  King ; 

6,  Ecklinville  Seedling. 

Names  of  Plants.— .4.  L.  F.— Japan  Knotweed  (Poly- 
gonum   cuepidatuip)  T.    Drinkwater. — 1,  Helenium 

autumnale  ;  2,  Chrysanthemum  lacustre ;  3,  (Eoothera 
cdorata ;  4,  cannot  name  without  fiowers  ;  5,  Ahelia  chl- 

nensls  ;    6,    Pernettya   mucronata. E.  M.   il/.— Vitls 

quinquefulia. E.     T.    P^et.— The   climber    Is    Apios 

tuberosa  ;  the  Water  Lily  is  probably  Limnecharis  Hum- 

boldtii   (dower   unrecognisable    when    received)  P. 

CarUr.^l,  Vernonia  novseboracensis ;  2,  Ceratostigma 
plumbaginoides  ;  3.  Adiantum  cuneatum  ;  4,  A.  Capillus- 
Veneris;  5  and  6,  Maranta  bicolor  vara.  ;  7,  Selaglnella 

flabellata  ;  S,  Pinus  (  xcelsa. B.  R.  3f.— Cupressus  law- 

sonlana    var.    erecta-vlridis. W.    West  —L&rge,   Buph- 

thalmum  specli^sum  ;     tmall,    B.    salicifolium. A.   E. 

Hi7icfcs.— Onocleagfirmanica. A  Subscriber. — 1,  Chlronia 

llnoides  ;  2,  Lonicera  sempervirens  ;  3,  Acacia  sp.  proh. 
dealbata;  4,  Nephrodium  molle;  5,  Pterls  serrulata  ;  6, 
P.  serrulata  crlstata  ;  7,  P.  longifolia;  S  Bambuaa  sp.  ;  9, 
B.  Fortune! ;  10,  Pcerla  aquilina ;  11,  Blechnum  brasilt- 
ense ;    12,    Cfasmn?rnpa    humilis ;    13,   Alsophlta  sp.  ;    14, 

Adiautum  Capillus- Veneris. /.  E.  M.  i^.— Eupatorium 

wlenmannlanum  (E.  odoratum). C.   R.    G.— Names  of 

sweet-scented  Pelargoniums:  1,  queicifolium  ;  2,  tomen- 
to&um  ;  3,  probably  a  form  of  unique,  but  without  flowers 
cannot  say  ;  4,  vifcosum  ;  5,  capltatum  ;  6,  radula  ;  7, 
Nu'  meg  ecented  ;  S.  crlspum  ;  9,  Lady  Plymouth.  A  good 
selection  of  varieties  other  ihan  those  given  above  is 
herewith  appended  :  Clorltda,  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Dale  Park  Beauly,  denticulatura  majus,  Fair  Ellen,  fllici- 
folium  odoratum,  Lady  Scarborough,  Little  Gem,  Lothario, 
and  Prince  of  Orange.  The  nomenclature  of  these  scected- 
leaved  Pelaigoniums  Is  in  a  veiy  confused  state,  as  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  concerning  s(.me  of 

them. F.   Laz^Ti&i/.- Plumeria  bicolor. E.    W.   C— 

Pyrua    lobata. S.    H.    O'G  — Seeds,  Narthecium    ossl- 

fragum  ;   blue  flower,  Lobelia  syphilitica. J.  Dixon.— 

.^lyssum  maritlmum. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  following  medals  were  awarded  by  the  floral  com- 
mittee on  the  25lh  ult. :  Silver-gilt  i^/ora.— Messrs.  Bakers, 
Wolverhampton;  Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  London 
Wall,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  J  Hill  and  Son,  Edmonton  ;  Measrp. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham.  Silver  Flora  -Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons.  Swanley;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Fordy,  Northumberland  ;  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Edmonton;  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham; 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham  ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough.  Silver 
Banks'ian.—'M.T.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  ;  Messrs.  James 
Veltch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  BOTANICAL  INIEREST. 
An  Idea  originating  with  Mr.  Edward  Peake,  an  ardent 
botanist  and  horticulturist,  toek  concrete  form  on  Satur- 
day, the  22ud  ult.,  at  the  Technical  Institute,  Norwich. 
Mr.  Peake's  idea  was  to  show  the  relationship  of  some  of 
the  choice  flowers  of  the  garden  with  their  humbler  and 
lees-known  relatives  of  the  vegetable  world.  The  members 
took  up  the  8ul  ject  with  much  zeal.  Mr.  T.  B.  Field,  in 
his  preliminary  remarks  at  the  opening,  said  this  was  an 
tffurt  to  impart  knowledge  one  to  another  In  a  practical 
manner.  Dr.  Odhams  opened  the  exhibition  with  remarks 
which  were  compllmentaiy  to  the  promoters.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Haimer,  Crirgleford,  also  spoke  cf  the  good  work  such  an 
exhibition  would  do.  Mai  y  others,  well-known  locally, 
were  present.  A  good  number  visited  i  he  exhibition  durirg 
the  day.  Including  many  elementary  school  teacher?.  The 
various  sections  and  natural  orders  represented,  and  those 
responsible  for  the  specimens,  were  as  follow:  Rosatfe, 
Mr.  Lewis  Smith,  The  Gardens,  Shotesham  Hall  ;  Legumi- 
noije,  Mr.  T.  Notley,  The  Gardens,  High  House,  Thorpe 
St.  Andrew  ;  Compcsi'te,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  E.  J. 
Caley,  Esq.,  Pine  Banks,  Thorpe  ;  Sulanacfe,  Messrs.  C.  H. 
Fix,  J.  Powley,  and  W.  Dennington  ;  Vitis,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Field,  Aahwellthorpe  Hall  Gardens;  Diamhua,  Mr.  C. 
Matthews,  Thorpe  ;  wild  flowers,  herbs,  and  bog  plants, 
Messrs.  W.  Eaater  (Thorpe),  W.  Shoeamith  (Oakland  House 
Gardens,  Ciingleford),  and  H,  B.  Dobbie  (Ditchingharo) ; 
florists'  flowers.  Messrs.  H.  Periy  (Sprowston),  F.  Williams 
(gardener  to  Louis  Tillett,  Esq.,  MP.,  Catton),  and  H. 
Goude  (Old  Catton) ;  ornamental  exotic  and  hardy  foliage, 
Mr.  W.  Rush,  The  Fernery  Gardens,  Thorpe ;  British 
Ferns,  Mr.  C.  Burtensbaw,  St.  Helen's  House  Gardens, 
N.rwich;  Montbretiaa  and  other  hardy  flowera,  Mr.  G. 
Davison,  Westwick  House  Gardens ;  Dahlias,  Meaara. 
Daniels  Brothers,  Norwich  ;  and  annuals,  Mr.  J.  C.  Abel, 
Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

Mr.  E.  Peake  also  got  together  a  large  collection  of 
photographs,  lantern  slides,  and  microscopic  slides  illus- 
trative of  gardening  sul  jects;  and  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the  Art 
Master  of  the  Norwich  Education  Committee,  sent  a 
splendid  collection  of  drawings  of  flowers,  plants,  and 
aeed-pode. 

CROYDON  AND     DISTRICT    GARDENERS'    SOCIETY, 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
recently.  Quite  a  full  house  presented  itself  to  meet  an 
old  friend  of  the  society  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson, 
now  residing  at  Chiswlck,  but  who  up  till  two  years  ago 
dwelt  in  this  neighbourhood  and  was  for  three  years 
chairman  of  the  society.  The  welcome  given  to  him  was 
cordial  in  the  txtreme,  for  all  were  glad  to  see  him  again. 
His  paper,  read  before  the  members,  was  on  "  Seed, 
Germination  of,  and  Sowing,"  and  the  sul  ject  was  treated 
with  skill. 

Messrs.  Cutler,  Oxtoby,  Lewis,  Gregory,  Bentley,  Padley. 
Boshier,  Bunyard,  and  Mills  tock  part  in  the  discussion 
following,  and  Mr.  Simpson  kindly  replied  to  the  various 
queations  asked.  On  the  proposal  of  a  vote  <  f  thanks 
to  him,  the  meeting  with  unanimous  feeling  accorded  It 
hearty  support. 

Quite  a  lot  of  exhibits  were  staged  by  the  members.  Mr. 
M.  E.  Mills  put  up  a  big  collection  tf  Dahlias;  Mr.  W. 
Bentley,  a  banging  basket  of  Adiantum  gracllllmum  ;  Mr. 
C.  Thrower,  six  Adiantum  cuneatum  ;  Mr.  P.  F.  Bunyard, 
cut  blooms  of  Helianthus  sparslfoUua  ;  Mr.  W.  Paulley, 
a  collection  of  culinary  Apples;  Mr.  A.  Edwarda,  three 
dishes  of  Apples;  and  Mr.  F.  Brazier  (nurseryman, 
Caterham)  a  grand  collection  of  herbaceous  blooms. 


THE  BATH  GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  the 
lOth  ult.  at  the  Foresters'  Hall,  Bath.  Mr.  T.  Parrott 
(chairman)  presided  over  a  large  attendance  of  members. 
Mr.  0.  S.  McLaren  (hon.  treasurer)  presented  the  accounts, 
which  showed  that  the  receipts,  including  a  balance  of 
£12  63.  lOd.  frcm  laat  year,  amounted  to  .£43  143.  5^d.,  the 
subscriptions  making  a  total  of  £30  lU).  The  txpenaea 
totalled  £37  lOi.  3d.,  the  principal  items  being  £10  16?.  lor 
ptint  money  and  medals,  a  grant  of  £5  to  the  Chry- 
santhemum Show,  £6 103  5\d.  for  printing,  advertising,  &c.; 
reLt  uf  rooms,  £5  lis.  ;  balance  in  hand,  £5  153.  2id. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Ciaik  and  Mr.  B.  D.  Pope  were  the  audito'rs. 
The  secretary  pro  tern.,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Ashman,  submitted 
the  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the  interest  and 
attendance  had  been  well  maintained.  A  few  members 
were  lost  by  removals,  but  over  seventy  new  ones  htd  been 
enrolled  during  the  year,  the  society  having  now  about 
260  on  its  bocks.    Lectures  and  papers  had  been  excellent. 

Two  successful  outings  had  taken  place,  the  first  and 
most  ambitious  was  in  July,  when,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Leopold   de   Jtothschild,  his    beautiful   place  at 


Gunnerabui  y  was  visited,  over  130  members  accepting  the 
invitation.  Kew  Gardens  and  Hampton  Court  were  also 
included  In  this  trip.  The  second  excursion  was  in  August, 
when,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath, 
Longleat  and  Frome  were  visited.  At  Frome  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden  welcomed  the  party  and  showed  them  over  his 
nursery.  The  report  would  not  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  first  Chryaanthenium  show  held  in 
November  in  connexion  with  the  society,  and  the  com- 
mittee take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  those  who 
helped  to  make  It  the  success  it  was,  and  also  remind  them 
(f  the  forthcoming  one  next  November.  The  services  of 
Mr.  F.  E.  Allen  as  hon.  secretary,  and  of  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Ashman,  in  the  same  capacity  during  the  Ill-health  of  Mr. 
Allen,  were  acknowledged  with  thanks.  The  chaliman 
congratulated  the  society  on  the  satisfactory  reports,  and 
alao  on  the  splendid  lecturers  they  had  had,  that  they  were 
Eome  of  the  best  for  miles  arc  und  was  without  question. 

The  exhibits  at  the  meetings  had  been  quite  a  feature, 
and  well  worth  a  visit  alone.  The  silver  medal  of  the 
society  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Sparey,  Class  1,  with  187  polnta 
out  of  a  possible  190 ;  and  the  bronze  medal  by  Mr.  H. 
Roper,  Class  3,  with  143  points.  C  T.  Foxcroft,  Esq.,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  president.  Mr.  T.  Parrott  and 
Mr.  0.  G.  McLaren  were  re-elected  unopposed  as  chairman 
ard  treasurer  respectively,  while  for  the  secretaryship 
Mr.  Frank  L  Ashman  was  returned  In  place  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Allen. 

A  large  party  of  the  members  accepted  the  kind  Invita- 
tion of  the  president,  C.  T.  F<  xcroft,  Esq.,  to  visit  the 
home  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  D.  Foxcroft  at 
Hinton,  Charterbou&e,  on  the  llih  ult.  About  seventy 
were  served  with  tea  on  the  lawn.  Mr.  Chlslett,  the  head 
gardener,  conducted  his  fellow  members  of  the  society  over 
the  gaidens,  in  which  the  visitors  found  much  to  interest 
them.  Frank  L.  Ashman,  Secretary. 


REDHILL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
A  GENERAL  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  ult., 
Archdeacon  Daniels  presiding.  His  immediate  supporters 
included  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  (chairman),  Mr.  W.  See  man 
(vice-chairman),  and  Mr.  W.  Rose  (hon.  secretary).  There 
was  a  fine  display  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  which 
were  sent  to  the  RedhlU  Cottage  Hospital.  Mr.  Bound 
gave  a  brief  report  of  the  success  of  the  aummer  meeting, 
the  hon.  secretary  being  directed  to  enter  In  the  minutes 
an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  who 
had  kindly  thrown  open  their  grounds  to  the  members  and- 
frlends  during  the  summer  months.  Upon  the  recommen* 
datlon  of  the  executive,  Mr.  Bound  and  Mr.  W.  Rose  were 
appointed  delegates  to  attend  a  meeting  in  London  of 
representatives  of  gardeners'  societies  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  forming  a  parent  body  to  which  the  local 
bodies  would  be  amalgamated.  A  slight  alteration  of  the 
rules  was  agreed  to,  directing  that  the  annual  meeting  be 
held  In  January  In  each  year.  Mr.  Seldor  gave  a  capital 
paper  on  **  The  Cultivation  of  the  Muahroom,"  and  was 
given  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bound, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Legge. 


CARDIFF    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

SYLLABUS,   1906-7. 

October  16,  "Dahlias,  Up-to-date,*'  Illustrated  with 
several  stands  of  blooms,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder,  F.R  H.S., 
N.D.S.,  The  Nurseries,  CardiflE.  October  30:  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Balllnger  (chief  librarian)  the  members 
win  visit  the  Central  Free  Library  to  view  the  valuable 
works  (ancient  and  modern)  on  horticulture,  &c.  Novem- 
ber 13,  "Economic  Botany,"  Illustrated  with  lantern 
views,  by  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace,  the  lecturer  on  agricul- 
ture to  the  Glamorgan  County  Council.  November  27, 
"Early  Vegetables,"  by  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Claremont,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  representative  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  Bristol.  December  11,  "  A  Gar- 
dener on  Holiday,"  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Graham,  De  Sully  Grange, 
Glam.  January  8,  1907,  "The  Herbacecua  Border: 
How  to  Maiiitain  It, "  by  Mr.  Harold  Evana,  The  Hardy 
Plant  Nurseries,  Llanlshen.  January  22,  "  Queations,"  by 
the  Members.  Februaiy  5,  "Tuberous  Begonias,'  ly  Mr. 
T.  Mitchell,  representative  of  the  Newport  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  Mon.  February  19, 
"  Forestry,"  by  Mr.  R.  Went,  head  forester  for  the  Welah 
estates  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  March  5,  "  Points  Lost 
and  Gained  in  Exhibitlrg,"  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Daniels,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bassaleg  and  District  Horticultural 
Society,  Bissaleg.  March  19,  Election  of  etficers  and  the 
selection  of  a  aultable  place  for  summer  outing,  &c., 
commencing  at  7  30  p.m.  sharp. 


MONTROSE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  general  meeting « f  this  society  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  26Lh  ult,,  Mr.  MacDougall  (vice-president) 
in  the  chair.  The  report  of  Mr.  J.  Macdonald,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  which  was  generally  of  a  favourable  nature, 
was  read  and  approved  <.f.  The  funds  showed  an  improve- 
ment, it  being  possible  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  prize 
money  ;  this  had  not  been  done  since  1903.  The  income 
for  the  year  amounted  to  £111  2s.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£107  33.  4d.  Mr.  P.  Dickson  was  appointed  hon.  president, 
the  Provost  of  Montrose  president,  Mr.  A.  J.  MacDougall 
vice-president,  and  Mr.  J.  Macdonald  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  J.  Wilson  was  elected  chaiiman  of  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Stewart  show  manager.  The  revival  of 
the  Chiysanthemum  show  was  also  agreed  upon. 


Erratum.— We  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  29th  ult.  that 
you  state  that  the  new  Cactus  Dahlia  Daity  Staples  came 
from  F.  Carter  and  Co.,  please  note  that  it  came  fiom 
Frederick  Carter  and  Sons,  Limited,  Woking. 
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PRESERVING    FRUITS 
FOR   WINTER    USE. 

First  Prize  Essay. 

1  PRESUME  from  the  title  of  the  essay 
that  it  is  desired  to  treat  of  home- 
grown fruits  for  household  consump- 
tion, not  for  wholesale  manufacture, 
and  I  propose  to  limit  my  remarks  to 
the  usual  fruits  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  good  results  from  poor 
materials,  and  without  those  things  which 
are  equally  necessary,  viz.,  care  and  personal 
supervision. 

In  preserving  fruit,  whole  or  cut,  it  should 
be  gathered  fresh  and  clean,  not  rain- 
soddened,  bruised,  or  too  ripe,  by  which  is 
meant  that  it  should  not  be  quite  so  ripe  as 
it  usually  is  when  placed  on  the  table,  but 
sufficiently  ripe  for  the  essential  flavour  to 
have  developed.  It  should  be  very  carefully 
handled  in  the  process  ;  wipe  each  one  care- 
fully with  a  dry  cloth.  The  sugar  used 
should  be  of  the  best  preserving  quality 
obtainable  ;  never  use  brown  sugar. 

The  utensils  required  are  enamelled  or 
copper  preserving-pans,  wooden  spoons,  and 
air-tight  jars  or  bottles,  the  best  pattern  being 
those  of  glass  as  wide  in  the  neck  as  at  the 
base,  with  glass  tops  fitting  tightly  upon 
rubber  bands,  and  secured  by  strong  wire 
clips.  A  gas-stove  is  preferable  to  the  ordi- 
nary cooking  range  or  open  grate,  as  the 
temperature  can  be  more  easily  regulated 
without  shifting  pans,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  standing  for  some  time  close  to  a  fire  in 
summer  is  obviated.  I  may  classify  my 
methods  under  two  heads — the  first  to  include 
those  fruits  of  which  the  juice  is  the  main 
property,  e.g..  White  and  Red  Currants, 
Raspberries,  young  Rhubarb,  Mulberries, 
(fee.  ;  the  second  to  include  those  fruits  which 
do  not,  through  the  action  of  heat,  produce 
sufficient  juice  to  form  an  adequate  syrup, 
e.g..  Black  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Plums, 
Green  Gages,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Pears. 
Those  under  the  first  heading  are  best  cooked 
in  the  bottles  or  jars  in  which  they  are  to  be 
stored;  those  under  the  second  should  be 
bottled  after  having  been  cooked. 

The  method  I  employ  for  fruits  coming 
under  the  first  heading  is  as  follows  :  Take 
the  necessary  number  of  bottles,  and,  after 
wiping  with  a  dry  cloth,  hold  them  one  by 
one  inverted  over  a  lighted  sulphur  wick  for 
a  few  seconds,  so  that  the  fumes  of  the 
sulphur  may  rise  into  the  bottle,  which 
should  then  be  placed,  still  inverted,  on  a 
table  so  that  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  do  not 
escape.  This  last  is  important.  Repeat  with 
each  bottle  until  all  are  so  prepared.  Then 
take  one  bottle  and  turn  it  mouth  upwards, 


immediately  filling  with  fruit.  Add  sifted 
sugar  in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  to  each  quart  of  fruit  (the  sugar  will 
work  down  among  the  fruit),  and  coyer 
quickly,  but  do  not  secure  the  cover  by  its 
clips.  JRepeat  until  all  the  bottles  are  filled 
with  the  fruit. 

To  carry  out  the  preserving  process  place 
the  bottles  in  a  sufficiently  deep  and  large 
saucepan  on  the  bottom  of  which  a  layer  of 
hay  or  straw  has  been  placed  to  prevent  the 
bottoms  of  the  bottles  from  touching  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  ;  also  put  some  hay  or 
straw  between  the  bottl«s  to  prevent  their 
knocking  against  each  other.  Pour  cold 
water  into  the  pan  untU  it  is  about  2  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  bottles,  then  set  it  on 
the  fire  and  let  it  boil  until  the  fruit  in  the 
bottles  is  reduced  by  about  one  quarter  in 
bulk.  Remove  the  pan  from  the  fire  without 
disarranging  the  bottles.  As  soon  as  they 
are  cool  enough  to  handle,  one  or  two  bottles, 
according  to  quantity,  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  pan,  and  the  fruit  from  these  bottles 
used  to  fill  up  the  bottles  remaining  in  the 
pan,  after  which  these  latter  should  not  be 
removed  from  the  pan  until  quite  cold. 
Now  burn  a  sulphur  wick  for  a  few  seconds 
in  the  mouth  of  each  bottle,  holding  the  lid 
over  the  mouth  to  retain  the  fumes,  with- 
draw the  sulphur  wick  and  close  quickly 
down.  The  best  way  to  use  sulphur  wick  is 
to  hold  a  small  piece  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
or  tweezers. 

For  the  fruits  which  come  under  the 
second  heading  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
syrup.  To  make  this  allow  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  fruit.  A  little  more  sugar  may  be 
used  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  preserves 
very  sweet,  but  I  find  that  much  sugar 
lessens  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Put  the  sugar 
and  water  into  a  preserving  pan,  let  it  boil  for 
ten  minutes,  removing  all  scum  as  it  rises. 
Now  put  in  the  fruit  very  carefully,  and  let 
the  whole  simmer  gently.  Do  not  stir  it,  but 
turn  very  carefully  once  or  twice  so  that  all  the 
fruit  may  be  evenly  cooked.  When  the  fruit 
becomes  tender  enough  to  pierce  easily  with 
a  knitting  needle  (which  will  be  in  about  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  kind  and 
size  of  fruit),  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire 
and  leave  it  to  cool.  If  the  fruit  has  been 
stoned,  a  portion  of  the  kernels,  having  been 
previously  blanched,  may  now  be  added. 
Put  the  pan  back  on  the  fire  and  bring 
slowly  to  boiling  point,  let  it  simmer  for  ten 
minutes,  and  have  ready  the  jars  or  bottles, 
which  should  have  oe  en  dried  and  sulphured 
as  previously  described.  Put  in  the  fruit 
carefully  while  hot  with  a  wooden  ladle. 
When  the  bottle  is  two-thirds  full  of  fruit, 
fill  up  with  the  hot  syrup  ;  then  close  down 
after  having  burnt  sulphur  wick  in  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle.    Pears  should  be  cut  in  halves 


or  quarters,  peeled,  and  the  cores  removed ; 
Apricots  should  be  peeled  and  stoned  ;  and 
Peaches  should  be  halved  or  quartered. 
Allow  l^lb.  of  raw  fruit  for  each  quart  jar  or 
bottle. 

The  value  of  burning  sulphur  wick  or 
sulphur  paper  is  not  generally  known  in 
England,  the  usual  idea  being  that  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  fruit  and  sugar  must  be 
used  to  make  the  fruit  keep  well ;  but  the 
quantity  of  sugar  is  immaterial  so  long  as  the 
sulphuring  of  the  jars  is  properly  carried  out. 
The  sulphur  fumes  destroy  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  in  the  mouth  of  the  jar  at  the  moment 
of  closing,  and  this  precludes  the  formation 
of  mould ;  it  does  not  communicate  any 
flavour  whatever  to  the  fruit.  As  to  the  use 
of  sulphur  wick  or  paper,  obtainable  from 
any  druggist,  no  doubt  many  readers  will 
be  sceptical ;  but  I  have  never  known  any 
preserves  treated  as  above  described  to  turn 
bad  or  lose  their  fruity  flavour.  They  come 
out  from  the  jars  or  bottles  as  fresh  as  they 
go  in. 

To  give  in  detail  a  special  description  for 
preserving  each  kind  of  fruit  is  unnecessary, 
and  would  greatly  exceed  the  limit  of  this 
essay  ;  however,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  lucidly  the  general  rules  for  pre- 
serving fruits  so  that  they  may  not  deterio- 
rate by  keeping,  and  may  be  palatable  when 
required.  (Mrs.)  Ethel  F.  Hallum. 

i.  Route  de  Blonay,  Vevey,  Sivitzerland. 


COLOURED    PLATE 

plate:  1309. 


EASTERN    POPPIES    (PA  PAVER 
ORIENTALE). 

THE  gorgeous  varieties  of  the  Eastern 
Poppy,  with  huge  blossoms  of 
more  or  less  saucer-like  outline, 
are  unique  as  decorative  plants 
for  the  garden  in  early  summer. 
The  only  other  plants  flowering  at 
the  same  time  whose  blossoms  are  at  all 
similar  are  the  earliest  of  the  single  Pseonies. 
These  Poppies  are  at  their  best  when  the 
plants  become  established,  and  display  yard- 
wide  tufts  with  scores  of  blossoms  opening 
day  by  day  for  a  considerable  season.  Happily, 
too,  their  season  of  flowering  has  been  much 
extended  during  recent  years,  almost  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  colour  range  has  been 
increased.  Each  year,  for  many  years  past, 
this  tribe  of  Poppy  has  been  seen  in  abundance 
at  the  Temple  Show  in  May,  and  from  that 
time  onward  for  many  weeks.  Formerly  the 
custom  was  to  lift  large  plants  and  bring 
them  to  the  exhibition  tent,  where  in  a  few 
hours — even  before  the  public  were  admitted 
—they  presented  a  pitiable  sight.  _  Doubtless 
their  sorry  plight  was  a  great  hindrance  to 
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their  popularity.  During  recent  times  only 
cut  flowers  have  been  exhibited,  for  the 
growing  plants,  unless  specially  prepared  a 
year  in  advance,  are  not  of  much  use  from 
the  exhibitor's  point  of  view. 

Among  the  cultivators  of  hardy  plants  who 
long  ago  realised  the  merit  of  the  group  in 
question  is  Mr.  Amos  Perry  of  Winchmore 
Hill.  Eealising  the  great  value  of  this  section 
of  the  Poppy  family  Mr.  Perry  set  himself 
the  task  of  improving  the  flowers,  and  his 
novelties  are  appearing  every  season.  Hence 
we  have  to-day  shades  of  colour  unknown  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Formerly,  too,  the  few  varieties  then  in  com- 
merce, including  the  type,  were  of  a  tall  habit 
of  growth.  Now  there  are  many  dwarf,  or 
comparatively  dwarf,  kinds.  Happily  the 
plant  in  its  many  varieties  presents  no  great 
difficulty  to  the  cultivator,  and  perhaps  the 
chief  essential  is  patience  for  a  year  or  two 
until  the  plants  arrive  at  that  age  when  they 
reveal  their  fullest  beauty. 

Any  bed  or  border  destined  to  be  occupied 
by  these  plants  must  be  deeply  dug,  certainly 
not  less  than  2  feet  deep,  and  as  much  more 
as  possible.  While  by  no  means  exacting  or 
fastidious  as  to  soils,  one  that  is  moderately 
light  will  generally  be  found  better  than  one 
of  a  tenacious  character.  Such  as  the  latter 
should  be  lightened  by  the  addition  of  gritty 
material.  A  fairly  liberal  dressing  of  manure 
should  also  be  given.  This  preparation  of 
the  soil  is  of  more  importance  than  at  first 
appears,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  drawback  to 
success  is  frequent  disturbance  of  the  roots. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  deeply  descending 
nature  of  the  tap-root— i.e.,  the  main  root — 
and  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
growth-buds  crowd  the  summit  of  the  crown 
or  rootstock.  For  this  reason  also  the  plants 
require  to  be  of  some  age  before  yielding  to 
ordinary  division  of  the  rootstock.  Seeds, 
of  course,  are  numerously  produced,  but 
seedlings  do  not  always  come  true.  The 
most  reliable  way  of  increase  is  by  pieces  of 
root  1  inch  long  (root  cuttings),  and  the 
operation  is  best  performed  in  the  winter 
season.  Pot  plants  are  best  for  planting,  and 
these  may  be  planted  almost  at  any  season. 
The  pi  ants  may  be  given  beds  alone,  or  arranged 
in  groups  in  the  border  or  near  the  shrubbery, 
or  in  any  part  of  the  garden  where  a  brilliant 
colour  effect  would  be  advantageous. 

When  arranging  groups,  the  variety  should 
be  taken  into  account  and  the  proper  amount 
of  space  accorded  it.  Preference  should  be 
given  to  those  positions  where  the  plant  may 
remain  for  four  or  more  years  without  dis- 
turbance. The  blooms  of  the  typical  species, 
P.  orientale  (introduced  from  Armenia  in 
1714),  have  rich  scarlet  petals,  each  having  a 
huge  dark  blotch  near  the  base  ;  height 
2j  feet  to  3|  feet.  P.  bracteatum  is  a  more 
modern  introduction  and  a  taller  plant.  We 
have  seen  well  -  grown  specimens  of  these 
approaching  5|  feet  in  height.  The  follow- 
ing are  good  varieties  :  Beauty  of  Livermere, 
enormous  flowers  of  a  blood  crimson  tone  ; 
Mogul,  a  gorgeous  flower  of  similar  hue  ; 
Darkness,  an  exceptionally  dark  crimson 
flower  ;  Carminata,  rose-carmine,  its  giant 
blooms  nearly  8  inches  across ;  Hesperia, 
rich  salmon  pink ;  Mahony,  probably  the 
darkest  of  the  blood  crimson  type  ;  Mrs. 
Marsh,  virtually  a  bicolor,  white  and  crimson 
in  irregular  blotches,  a  most  showy  kind ; 
Royal  Scarlet,  enormous  flowers  and  very 
free  ;  Rose  Queen,  a  charming  flower  beauti- 
ful in  the  cut  state ;  and  Salmon  Queen 


salmon  scarlet  flowers,  a  great  beauty.    The 
variety  Mrs.  Perry  is  shown  in  the  coloured 
plate  ;    it  is  a  glorious  flower.     There  are 
many  more  of  considerable  merit. 
Hampton  Hill.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
OCTOBER. 


FLOWERS     IN    THE     HOME. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 
are  offered  for  the  best  essai/s  on  the  subject 
of  growing  bulbous  plaiits  in  pots  and  orna- 
mental  vases  for    home    decoration    during 
winter. 

The  articles  should  be  practieal  and  simple, 
giving  directions  as  to  the  caltivation  of  bulbs 
for  the  purpose  indicated. 

The  essay  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20. 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
October  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

October  16. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
British  Fruit  Show  (two  days). 

November  2. — Derby  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

November  13. — Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show  (two  days). 

November  14. — Banbury  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show  (two  days)  ;  Liverpool  Horticultural 
Association's  Show  (two  days). 


Bpitish-gpown     fpuit    show.— The 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  thirteenth  annual 
show  of  British-(!rown  fruit  will  be  held  in  the 
So«iety'»  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  16th  and  Hth  inst. 
Fellows  of  the  society  will,  on  showing  their 
tickets,  be  admitted  at  1  p.m.  on  the  Wih  inst., 
and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  17th  inst.  The  public 
will  be  admitted  at  two  o'clock  on  the  16th  inst. 
on  payment  of  2j.  6d.,  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
17th  inst.  on  payment  of  Is.  The  show  will 
close  at  6  p  m.  on  both  days.  Oq  the  first  day 
a  lecture  on  "Food  Values  of  Fruit"  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield.  The  judges  will 
assemble  in  the  entrance  hall  at  10  45  a.m.  on 
the  16oh  inst.,  the  fruit  committee  will  meet  at 
11  a.m.  The  other  committees  will  not  meet, 
and  only  exhibits  of  fruit  will  be  staged. 
Exhibitors  can  commence  staging  on  Monday,  the 
15;.h  inst.,  at  1  p.m.,  or  at  6  a.m.  on  the  16ch  inst. 
Exhibits  can  be  removed  at  6  a.m.  on  the  17tb 
inst.  The  society  will  unpack  and  stage  exhibits 
if  notified  three  days  previously  of  the  owner's 
inability  to  do  so,  but  in  no  case  can  the  society 
undertake  to  repack  or  return  any  exhibits. 
Copies  of  the  schedule  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster. 

The    Royal    Hopticultural 
Society's   hapdy  fpuit  show.— Cmlj 


the  council  be  induced,  in  justice  to  British  fruit 
culture  underglass  (unquestionably  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  house  horticulture  to-day)  to 
hold  a  great  exhibition  of  glass-grown  fruits  and 
of  outdoor  stone  fruits  in  August,  then  a  fine 
display  of  these  fruits  might  be  seen.  Next 
week's  exhibition  will  of  necessity,  the  season 
having  so  willed  it,  primarily  be  one  of  Apples. 
That  there  will  be  some  Pears  is  certain,  as 
here  and  there  these  fruits  are  fine  and  good. 
But  it  is  far  from  being  a  Pear  year.  With  Apples 
the  case  is  different,  as  there  is  almost  universally 
a  fine  crop  of  these  superb  hardy  fruits.  It 
were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  many  com- 
petitors could  find  more  chances  of  getting  a 
prize,  as  for  so  wealthy  a  body  as  is  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  prizes  in  so  many 
classes  are  few  and  small.  Visitors  to  the  shows 
often  have  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
paucity  of  information  given  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  fruits  are  grown.  That  is  specially 
the  case  with  amateurs,  who,  noting  the  attractive 
appearance  and  size  seen  in  certain  varieties, 
naturally  wish  to  learn  how  they  are  produced. 
Beyond  the  mere  name  of  the  variety,  however, 
nothing  further  is  stated.  What  is  wanted  to  ren- 
der an  exhibition  of  this  kind  to  gome  extent  educa- 
tional is  some  such  information  on  each  name-card 
as  the  following :  Stock,  Crab  or  Paradise  ;  tree, 
standard,  bush,  espalier,  or  cordon,  grown  on 
cultivated  ground  or  on  grass,  nature  of  soil, 
aspect.  Perhaps  in  relation  to  hardy  fruit 
culture  too  much  stress  has  been  in  the  past  laid 
on  the  growth  of  produce  for  market.  But  excel- 
lent as  is  the  effort,  and  we  may  deplore  that  so 
far  so  little  seems  to  have  resulted  from  it,  yet 
it  must  be  held  that  in  the  culture  of  hardy 
fruits.  Apples  and  Pears,  especially  by  amateurs, 
there  is  open  a  wide  field  which  badly  needs 
cultivating.  Fruit  nurserymen  seem  yet 
hardly  to  have  realised  its  possibilities.  To  so 
many  the  stumbling  blocks  in  hardy  fruit  tree 
culture  is  found  in  the  practice  of  both  summer 
and  winter  pruning,  yet  many  of  these 
amateurs  would  gladly  seek  to  get  over  that 
trouble  had  tbey  the  trees  and  simple  clear 
instructions.  Nurserymen  might  do  much  by 
giving  clear,  lucid  instructions  in  their  tree 
catalogues,  or  by  sending  them  out  freely  in 
pamphlet  form,  to  establish  confidence  in  treat- 
ment of  their  trees  by  amateurs. — A.  D. 

Heptnannia  candlcans  (the  Cow- 
slip Bush).— I  received  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh,  towards  the  end 
of  last  year,  a  small  single-stemmed  plant,  under 
a  foot  in  height,  of  this  pretty  and  most  abundantly 
free-blooming,  Mexican-flowering  shrub,  of  which 
I  can  find  no  mention  in  either  "  Nicholson's 
Dictionary  "  or  any  of  the  three  parts  of  the  great 
"Index  Kewensis."  It  began  to  produce  its  small 
bunches  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  closely  resemb- 
ling those  of  a  small  Cowslip,  quite  early  in  the 
year,  while  still  in  the  house,  and  on  being 
planted  out  in  my  new  plant  trial  bed  it  com- 
menced to  grow  and  develop  rapidly,  each  young 
growth  bearing  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  has  never 
been  without  flowers  since.  I  have  ventured  to 
suggest  the  above  English  name  for  it,  which  has 
been  approved  of  by  the  Edinburgh  curator.  I 
only  hope  it  may  prove  hardy  here. — W.  E.  G. 
[We  thank  Mr.  Gumbleton  very  much  for  sending 
a  flowering  shoot  of  this  interesting  plant,  which 
we  had  not  hitherto  seen.  The  popular  name 
"  Cowslip  Bush  "  is  a  very  happy  one,  the  flower, 
both  in  its  shape  and  pretty  yellow  colouring, 
suggesting  the  Cowslip  of  the  Eaglish  meadow. 
We  hope  to  figure  it  shortly. — Ed  ] 

Pelapgronium  Fire  Dragon.— Your 
correspondent  Mr.  W.  B.  Little,  Kbw,  enquired 
in  your  issue  of  the  22  ad  ult.  if  the  raiser  has 
obtained  a  sport  from  it  as  he  has  done.  Yes ; 
one  almost  scarlet,  but  not  variegated  foliage. 
Mr.  Towell,  the  raiser,  has  promised  to  send  a 
bunch  of  blooms  for  your  inspection.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  answer  Mr.  Little's  question. 
— W.  H.  Riddle,  Biddlesdoivn,  Broad  Lane, 
Hampton-on-  Thames. 
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Agepatum     Ppineess    Pauline.— 

Growers  would  do  well  to  give  this  plant  a  trial. 
It  is  dwarf  (about  4  inches  in  height)  and  oompaot. 
This  should  render  it  useful  for  edging  or  as  a 
groundwork  for  taller  subjects.  The  colour  might 
be  described  as  light  lavender.  It  may  be  used  as 
a  carpet  to  a  bed  of  standard  Rose  trees. — A.  N. 

Old  trees  dying.  —  Unfortunately  the 
great  drought  has  severely  injured  many  of  our 
old  forest  trees,  the  Beech  in  particular,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  having  suffered  more  than  any  of  the 
others.  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  recover.  At 
Kew  heavy  mulching  has  taken  place  to  preserve 
the  trees,  the  soil  of  the  gardens  being  very  poor 
naturally.  I  have  mulched  heavily,  and  without 
this  assistance  I  feel  sure  the  trees  would  have 
Buoonmbed.  — B. 

Hypepieum  kotsehianum.— This  is 
a  delightful  plant  for  the  rook  garden.  It  is 
of  prostrate,  trailing  habit,  and  quickly  covers 
the  rocks  with  a  carpet  of  pretty  glaucous  foliage, 
studded  with  numerous  yellow  flowers  about 
1  inch  in  diameter.  We  have  it  growing  vigor- 
ously here  in  an  open,  sunny  position  in  deep 
sandy  soil  among  such  interesting  plants  as 
Dianthm  alpinus,  Agathaei  coe'.estis  or  Blue 
Diisy,  and  many  others.  I  noticed  it  in  Messrs. 
Kelway's  nursery  at  Lingport. — W.  F.  Glover, 
Langport,  Somerset. 

Proposed  federation  of  gar- 
deners' soeieties.— I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  mention  that  the  meeting  is  convened  for 
the  16  h  inst.,  at  4  15  pm  ,  to  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Lecture  Hall, 
Vincent  Square.  Our  president,  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid, 
has  kindly  promised  to  take  the  chair,  and  we 
hope  to  get  a  number  of  prominent  horticulturists 
to  support  him.  Replies  from  a  number  of  local 
societies  have  been  received  intimating  their 
intention  of  sending  delegates  to  the  meeting,  and 
other  societies  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from 
London  write  me  expressing  their  approval  of 
the  proposal. — Habby  Boshieb,  Croydon. 

Tlie  Nepaul  Lily  (Lillum  nepal- 
ense). — This  very  distinct  and  striking  Lilium, 
although  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  nineteen 
or  twenty  years,  is  not  often  met  with  in  gardens. 
The  plant  was  discovered  by  collectors  at  least 
seventy  years  ago,  but  until  Messrs.  Low  flowered 
it  in  1888  only  dried  specimens  had  been  seen  in 
this  country.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very 
easy  Lilium  to  manage,  so  that  it  is  rather  a 
subjsct  for  those  who  grow  choice  and  rare  plants. 
The  best  treatment  seems  to  be  to  grow  it  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  in  a  more  or  less  peaty  compost. 
It  flowered  recently  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 
The  perianth  inside  is  purplish  black,  except  the 
reflexed  edges  of  the  segments,  which  are  yellow, 
outside  the  perianth  is  yellow.  A  coloured  plate 
of  it  was  given  in  Vol.  XXV.  of  The  Garden, 
plate  684  —A.  N. 

Edinburgh  Potato  trials.— Oa  the 
29.11  ult.  a  large  party,  numbering  upwards  of 
100  horticulturists  and  agriculturists,  availed 
themselves  of  the  invitation  of  the  directors  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  E  ist  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  inspected  the  trial  Potato  plots 
cultivated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Brace  and  his  staff  at  Pinkie  Hill  Farm,  Inveresk. 
By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  James  W.  Scarlett, 
the  compiny  first  visited  his  market  garden  at 
West  Field  Farm,  where  they  were  shown  over 
this  noted  market  garden  by  Mr.  Scarlett.  Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Pinkie  Hill  Farm,  where  the 
trial  plots  are  situated,  and  where  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  for  themselves  the  results 
of  the  work  of  the  college  in  this  important  series 
of  experiments.  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  staff  con- 
ducted the  party  over  the  farm,  and  pointed  out 
the  comparative  results  achieved  by  spraying, 
manuring,  and  trying  the  relative  yields  of 
English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  seed.  The  gain  from 
spraying  was  noticeable,  and  the  tabulated  results 
brought  out  a  conclusive  result  in  favour  of  the 
Siottish  seed.  The  experiments  with  the  different 
varieties  of  Potatoes  wera  also  highly  importc^nt, 


and  showed  that  some  varieties  of  great  repute  at 
the  time  of  the  "  Potato  boom  "  did  not  give  good 
crops.  In  the  early  varieties,  the  premier  posi- 
tion, so  far  as  regards  yield,  was  taken  by 
Ninety-fold  over  twelve  others.  In  the  second 
earlies,  Dalmeny  Radium  came  first.  The  main- 
crops  showed  that  Tyne  Kidney  gave  the  largest 
yield ;  it  produced  nearly  11  tons  per  acre. 
Table  Talk,  Up-to-Date,  Dalhousie,  Pmk  Blos- 
som and  The  Factor  being  also  over  10  tons.  At 
the  luncheon  which  followed,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
James  Hope,  spoke  highly  of  what  the  company 
had  seen,  and  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  visitors 
to  the  directors  and  to  Mr.  Scarlett,  and  compli- 
mented Mr.  Bruce  and  his  staff  highly  on  what 
they  had  accomplished. 

Libertia  formosa  in  an  Irish 
garden. — The  enclosed  photograph  of  Libertia 
may  interest  you  as  showing  how  well  it  grows 
out  of  doors  in  this  mild  climate.  I  took  the 
photograph  in  June,  when  the  plant  was  quite 
lovely  and  the  air  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers.  The  Libertia  grows  here  freely,  and 
Mr.  William   Goldring  was   much  struck  by  it 
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ROSES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

I  WAS  very  interested  in  Mr.    Molyneux's 
article    on   "Roses  for  Small  Gardens," 
and,  seeing  that  he  invites  correspondence 
on  the  matter,  may  I  venture  to  give  a 
list  of  Roses  I  have  been  most  successful 
with  in  a  small  suburban  garden  ? 
Climbers:  Longworth  Rambler,  Gloirede  Dijon, 
Alister   Stella  Gray,    W.   A.    Richardson,    and 
Waltham  Climber. 

Dwarfs  (I  have  not  ventured  to  try  standards 
so  near  London)  :  Mme.  Limbard,  Fran- 
cisca  Kruger,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Gtiiis  an 
Teplitz,  Mme.  Chedane  Guinnoisseau ,  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Cant,  Clara  Watson,  Corallina,  Eachantress, 
Alice  Lindsell,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Mme.  Chatenay, 
Killarney,  Li  France,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Liberty,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mamie,  Lady 
Moyra  Beauclero,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Papa 
Gontier.     Among  the  newer  Roses  that  do  well 


LIBERTIA  FORMOSA   AT   MULROY,  COUNTY   DONEGAL. 
(From  a  photograph  kindly  sent   by  the  Countess  oj  Leitrim.) 


last  autumn.  Please  reproduce  it  in  your  valu- 
able paper  if  you  consider  it  of  sufficient  interest. 
— Violet  Leitrim,  Muh-oy,  County  Donegal. 

Tlie  fall  of  the  leaf.— Although  a  leaf 
is  generally  but  a  very  flat,  thin  structure,  yet  it 
is  built  up  of  several  kinds  of  tissues.  If  we 
examine  a  section  of  a  leaf  under  a  microscope 
we  find  that  above  and  below  there  is  a  surface 
skin  or  epidermal  layer,  and  that  between  these 
layers  two  other  kinds  of  tissues  appear,  among 
which  the  vascular  strands  or  veins  are  embedded. 
The  two  epidermal  layers  in  most  leaves  show  a 
very  different  appearance  ;  the  upper  layer  is 
formed  of  rounded  or,  perhaps,  brick-shaped  cells 
placed  closely  together  and  forming  a  strong 
protective  covering  to  the  more  important  tissues 
beneath.  The  lower  layer  is  generally  formed  of 
similar  cells,  but  between  them  are  innumerable 
tiny  pores  or  stomata,  through  which  the  plant 
transpires  superfluous  water  in  the  form  of 
aqueous  vapour — or  we  may  compare  these  pores 
with  the  perspiring  ducts  in  the  skin  of  an 
animal. — .Grand  Magazine,  for  October. 


with  me  are  Pharisaer  and  Gustav  Grunerwald, 
and  I  hope  to  be  equally  successful  with  Lady 
Ashtown.  Mme.  Cusin  and  Sunrise  I  have  tried, 
but  am  afraid  they  are  rather  too  susceptible  to 
frost. 

You  will  notice  I  have  not  included  any 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  my  list.  I  grew  some 
which  did  fairly  well,  but  have  since  discarded 
them  all  in  favour  of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas, 
as  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  small  garden 
where  every  foot  of  ground  is  valuable  the  much 
longer  flowering  season  of  the  latter  is  a  very 
great  point  in  their  favour. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Molyneux  in  his  advice  to  provide  good  soil  in 
which  to  grow  the  trees,  and  in  a  suburban 
garden,  at  any  rate,  I  find  constant  and  regular 
syringing  (this  is  absolutely  essential),  no  water- 
ing, unless  the  ground  is  thoroughly  dried  out, 
when  it  should  be  a  regular  soakinp,  together 
with  a  free  use  of  the  hoe,  will  produce  Roses 
which,  if  not  quite  up  to  exhibition  standard, 
will    give    great    pleasure   to   the    grower   and 
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provide  him  vith  the  fioest  hobby,  ia  my.humble 
opinion,  in  the  world. 
Ltyton,  Essex,  A.  W.  Podger. 


HYBRID  TEA  ROSE  CLARA  WATSON. 

In  this  cold  late  district  the  above-named  Rose 
has  proved  to  be  the  finest  of  the  light-coloured 
varieties.  It  is  of  exquisite  shape,  and  the  colour, 
a  pearly  white  with  flesh-coloured  centre,  is  most 
pleasing.  Daring  late  July  and  most  of  August, 
when  our  Roses  are  at  their  best,  we  had  an 
abnormal  rainfall  (in  August  alone  589  inches 
were  recorded),  and  Clara  Watson  alone  among  the 
light  varieties  stood  the  daily  drenchings  without 
suffering  very  much.  It  is  again  (end  of  Septem- 
ber) producing  some  perfect  blooms.  Other  two 
magnificent  "  doers "  here  are  Caroline  Testout 
and  Mrs.  R  G.  Sbarman  Crawford.  The  former 
in  particular  is  at  present  carrying  a  heavy  crop 
of  large  perfect  flowers. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 
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THE    COMMON     MALE    FERN. 

Lastrea  (Nbphrodium)  Filix  mas. 
A   LTHOUGH    the    old    botanists    dubbed 
/\  this  Fern  the  Male  Fern,  in  contra- 

/   %         distinction  presumably  to  the  Lady 

L S       Fern,  because  of  its  lesEer  delicacy  of 

^  \^  make  and  appearance,  both  names 
are  examples  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  dark  ages,  since  both  Ferns  are  alike  in  the 
fact  that  they  can  produce  spores,  which  in  their 
turn  produce  youngsters  of  their  "  very  own,"  by 
a  process  akin  to  that  by  which  flowering  plants 
are  reproduced.  We  are,  however,  no  advocates 
for  change  of  name,  and  so  to  the  Male  Fern  we 
are  content  to  adhere  as  meaning  one  of  the  very 
commonest  and  least  dainty  of  our  native  species. 
Wherever  Ferns  abound,  naturally,  we  shall  find 
the  bold  fronds  of  this  species  asserting  them- 
selves, sometimes  as  much  as  4  feet  in  height,  and 
arranged  in  circles  rpand  «  central  grown  a  la 


shuttlecock,  though  usually  there  is  a  number  of 
them  bunched  together  in  a  sort  of  bush.  It  is, 
however,  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  natural  habitats  of  the  Fern,  as  we 
think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  specimens  of  it 
will  be  found  in  fully  80  per  cent,  of  our  London 
forecourts  and  front  gardens  where  any  plants 
exist  at  all.  It  is  almost  ubiquitous  in  such 
positions,  and  where  the  houses  face  north  it 
flourishes  amazingly,  forming  plumy  circlets  as 
fine  as  it  can  do  in  the  shadiest  glens.  We  never, 
however,  see  these  fine  specimens  without  regret- 
ting the  blindness  or  ignorance  of  their  owners 
in  not  diversifying  them  by  utilising  the  favour- 
able spots  for  some  of  the  far  more  beautiful 
varieties  which  are  equally  hardy,  and  in  some 
cases  even  of  tougher  constitution.  This  latter 
point  we  mention  as  there  are  really  three  kinds 
of  Male  Ferns,  viz.,  the  common  sort  universally 
seen  (L.  Filix  mas),  which  we  may  term  the  soft 
Male  Fern,  which  is  not  evergreen  except  in 
shady  spots ;  a  much  tougher,  more  scaly,  and 
lighter- tinted  sort  (L.  pseudo-mas),  of  which 
more  anon  ;  and  an  intermediate  form  into  which 
we  will  not  enter. 

Within  view,  in  our  fernery  as  we  write,  there 
is  a  large  Tree  Fern  growing  in  a  huge  pot.  The 
Fern  has  a  trunk  1^  feet  high,  from  the  summit 
of  which  springs  a  circle  of  fourteen  fronds, 
each  fully  4  feet  long,  with  the  ends  heavily 
tasselled  and  all  the  side  divisions  prettily  so. 
This  Fern  has  been  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  our  fernery  for  thirty  years,  the  main  difference 
being  the  longer  trunk.  This  is  the  King  of  the 
Male  Ferns,  and  is  well  named.  The  first  idea 
induced  by  such  a  description  is  that  euch  a 
Fern  must  be  expeiisive,  and  of  course  a  large 
specimen  like  that  would  ba  worth  something ; 
but  pretty  specimens  can  be  obtained  for  a  few 
pence,  and  yet  it  is  rare  indeed  to  see  even  one 
of  these  acting  as  a  foil  to  the  common  ones. 
Close  to  this  specimen  is  another  and  distinct 
variety  (L.  F.  m.  polydactyla  Wills),  an  even 
bolder  grower,  with  longer  wider  fronds  but 
fewer  of  them  ;  this  has  flake  tassels.  Between 
them  is  another  still  (L.  F.  m.  polydactyla  Dadde), 


sportive 
Growing. 


the  last  is  deciduous.  These  may 
rank  among  the  giants  of  the  Male 
Fern  tribe,  but  there  are  others 
grading  down  to  dwarf,  among 
them  several  other  tasselled  forms, 
and  L  F.  m.  ramosissima,  an  extra- 
ordinary variety,  which  branches 
and  branches  again  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  loose  ball  of  frondage. 
L.  F.  m.  e'randiceps  has  some  heavy 
crests.  Of  smaller  size  is  L.  F.  m. 
fluctuosa  or  crispatissima,  a  dense 
crispy  form,  and  there  is  also  a 
crested  form  of  this.  Then  we  have 
L.  F.  m.  crispa,  crispa  gracilis, 
and  crispa  angustata  cristata,  all 
pretty  little  sturdy  dwarfs.  L.  F.  m. 
cristata  fimbriata  is  a  delicate- 
looking  silky  -  surfaced  variety,  a 
refined  son,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
King,  and  L.  F.  m.  cristata  an- 
gustata is  a  very  narrow  form  of 
the  same  parentage,  but  merely 
differing  from  the  King  in  its 
smaller  growth  and  narrower  fronds. 
There  are  many  more  varieties, 
but  even  with  these  we  have  enough 
to  redeem  the  outdoor  rockery  from 
its  present  ironotony.  Ordinary 
garden  soil  suits  them  all,  they  are 
inexpensive  to  acquire,  last  a  life- 
time, and  if  kindly  treated  speedily 
afford  offsets  for  friends.  Surely, 
in  the  face  of  all  this,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  occupy  congenial  spots  with 
dozens  and  scores  of  common  Id. 
a  root  ones,  all  alike,  and  all, 
from  the  connoisseur's  point  of  view,' 
merely  the  raw  material  for  Nature's 
fingers  to  shape  intn  "  Ferns  worth 
C.  T.  Druert,  V.  H  M. ,  F.  L  S. 


A     SEASIDE    GARDEN. 

It  may  interest  those  who  have  gardens  far 
north  by  the  sea,  and  wind-swept,  to  hear 
the  experience  of  one  who  is  only  an  amateur 
and  with  little  or  no  previous  experience.  It 
is  not  quite  six  years  since  I  came  to  this 
cottage,  which  faces  due  north,  is  nearly  at 
sea  level  and  within  200  yards  of  the  sea, 
situated  on  the  end  of  the  Banff  Links,  with 
high  ground  to  the  south.  The  garden  is  to 
the  south  side,  and  was  a  waste  piece  of 
ground  surrounded  by  walls,  which  to  the 
north  and  northeast  are  now  covered  with 
Ivy,  and  the  cottage  with  Honeysuckle, 
Roses,  and  Calystegia  pubescens.  There  is  a 
large  plant  of  Lemon-scented  Verbena  which 
winters  outside.  The  garden  is  a  mass  of 
colour  with  Roses,  Carnations,  Begonias,  ifec. 
The  herbaceous  border  faces  east,  a  corner  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  photograph.  The  hedge 
of  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  maximum 
was  planted  two  years  ago  with  plants  raised 
from  seed  ;  they  are  now  5  feet  high,  and 
very  beautiful.  My  difficulties  have  been 
many,  and  the  first  two  years  were  very 
discouraging  owing  to  the  effects  of  the 
north-west  and  north-east  winds,  which  swept 
over  the  walls  blasting  everything  they 
touched.  I  consider  my  success  now  is  due 
to  the  arrangement  of  trellises  inside  the 
walls,  some  6  feet  high,  to  break  the  force 
of  the  wind.  There  is  also  a  2-foot  high 
trellis  on  the  west  wall,  as  the  north-west 
wind  is  the  strongest  here.  We  are  nearly 
a  fortnight  later  than  inland  gardens,  and 
have  to  sow  annuals  early.  The  soil  is  pure 
sand,  but  with  judicious  manuring  and  a 
little   bone  dust 


it   is    a    most    productive 
laxer  grower,  and  with  a  different  type  of !  garden,  both  in  flowers  and  vegetables, 
tassel.      The  two  first  are  perfectly  evergreen,  I      Banff.  (Miss)  J,  Q.  Ha5VT?Y. 
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A    GRAPE    ROOM. 

THE  photograph  I  enclose  of  our 
Grape  room  I  thought  might  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 
The  room  has  a  north  aspect,  slate 
roof  and  plaster  ceiling,  a  window 
in  front,  and  a  skylight  ventilator 
with  fly-proof  shutter.  There  is  a  flow  and 
return  3-inch  pipe  along  one  side  of  the  room, 
which  enables  us  to  keep  the  temperature  from 
45"  to  50°  all  through  the  winter.  With 
attention  to  cutting  out  a  few  bad  berries  as 
they  appear  we  can  keep  up  a  supply  of 
Grapes  until  the  end  of  April.  I  might 
mention  that  we  cut  them  from  the  Vine 
about  the  end  of  November  ;  this  gives  the 
Vines  a  good  rest  and  eflfects  a  saving  of 
fuel.  Thomas  Hatton. 

The  Gardens,  Badgemore  House,  Henley- 
on-Thames. 


APPLES  FOR  PROFIT. 
\In  reply  to  "A.  E.  W."] 
Thb  "gross  profit"  from  700  bush  Apple  trees 
ia  the  fifth  year  after  planting  will  depend 
upon  a  great  many  circumstancea,  such  as  the 
varieties  grown,  the  methods  of  cultivation 
adopted,  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion, and  the  system  of  marketing  followed. 
Within  the  limits  of  this  reply  it  is  quite 
impassible  to  give  full  consideration  to  all 
these  details,  but  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
probable  return  from  these  facta.  Well-grown 
bush  trees  which  were  three  years  old  at  planting 
mie;ht  in  a  favourable  season  yield  300  to 
400  bushels  of  fruita  at  the  time  named,  and  the 
prices  obtainable  might  range,  according  to  the 
variety,  quality,  and  season,  from  ii.  to  lOj.  per 


bushel.  For  best  dessert  fruita,  sold  retail,  still 
higher  prices  can  be  obtained.  In  the  tenth  year 
from  planting,  still  assuming  first-rate  cultiva- 
tion, from  500  to  600  bushels  or  more  might  be 
secured  in  good  aeaaons.  Equally  satisfactory 
results  can  be  had  from  early  dessert  or  cooking 
Apples,  and  from  late  varieties  in  some  districts, 
but  in  your  case  we  should  be  inclined  to  favour 
the  early  Apples,  especially  dessert  varieties.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  depend  upon  a  few  sorts  only  ; 
at  the  same  time,  do  not  attempt  to  grow  a  large 
collection,  or  you  will  never  have  sufficient  tu 
supply  a  particular  variety  in  quantity.  A  dozen 
would  suffice  for  your  purpose.  Considerable 
care  is  needed  in  selecting  the  varieties,  and  we 
should  require  definite  information  concerning 
the  land  to  be  planted  before  naming  the  Apples 
that  would  be  likely  to  give  you  satisfaction. 
Bush  trees  will  yield  the  earliest  returns,  and  the 
plantation  should  consist  mainly  of  these,  but  if 
put  out  at  12  feet  apart  a  few  standards  could  be 
introduced  in  some  of  the  rows  at  24  feet  or 
36  feet  apart  to  form  a  succession  to  the  bush 
trees  aa  they  become  exhausted.  In  the  early 
years,  at  the  distance  named  for  the  dwarf  trees, 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  a  good  system  of  intercropping  with 
small  or  bush  fruits,  vegetables,  or  flowers. 


THE     IRIS     FAMILY. 

{Continued  from  page  165.) 

IRIS  ROSENBACHIANA  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  plant  that  has  become 
very  scarce  in  recent  years,  and  one 
doubts  its  hardiness  in  the  colder  parts 
of  Britain,  even  under  the  shelter 
of  a  warm  wall.  It  produces  several 
flowers,  mainly  pale  lilac,  shading  toi[a  rich 
red-purple  on  the  blade  of  the  falls,  deepest 
in  colouring  Jaround  the  golden  blotch.  ~  A 
pencilling  of   reddish  purple  occurs  on  the 
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claw.    It  flowers  in  March,  and  should  have 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  to  do  well. 

/.  siiidjarensis  everyone  can  grow  well. 
It  is  a  vigorous-growing  species  with  very 
large,  deeply  rooting  bulbs,  strong  lustrous 
leafage,  and  several  axillary  flowers,  pale 
blue,  the  falls  of  which  are  furnished  with  a 
glistening  patch  of  silvery  whiteness.  Each 
flower  is  5  inches  across,  and  the  plant  grows 
12  inches  to  18  inches  high.  Late  frosts 
invariably  damage  the  leaf  tips,  but  the 
plants  appear  quite  unharmed,  and  flower 
very  freely.  It  comes  from  Mesopotamia, 
and  flowers  in  March  and  April,  lasting  a 
long  time  in  good  character. 

/.  stenophylla,  better  known  to  horticulture 
as  /.  Heldreichi,  and  invariably  described  in 
Continental  publications  as  a  form  of  I. 
persica,  has  proved  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  all  the  early-flowering  Irises.  The 
colouring  is  blue,  shading  to  cobalt,  and  the 
margins  of  the  petals  are  often  edged  with 
white.  The  falls  are  violet,  with  white  bars 
and  other  tracery.  The  plant  has  the  shape 
and  character  of  the  well-known  I.  persica, 
the  style  branches  being  closely  clasped  by 
side  lobes  of  the  falls  to  form  a  tube.  It 
prefers  a  light,  well  tilled  soil  of  good  depth, 
and  it  can  be  well  grown  on  a  rockery  slope. 
Generally  it  is  better  to  lift  the  bulbs  to 
ripen  for  a  month  or  two,  but  they  may 
remain  in  the  soil  all  the  year  round  if 
fragments  of  rock  are  sprinkled  below  the 
roots  to  promote  good  drainage.  As  a 
pot  plant  for  early  display  in  the  cool 
alpine  house  it  is  invaluable,  and  one 
can  reconimend  it  as  the  best  representa- 
tive of  its  group  for  free  garden  use.  It 
comes  from  the  mountains  of  Cilicia,  and 
it  flowers  with  the  Snowdrops. 

/.  Tauri  is  a  similar  plant, 
very  free  flowering,  often  pro- 
ducing two  and  three  from  each 
bulb.  They  are  violet-purple — 
purple-black  on  the  broad  falls, 
and  lined  with  white  around  the 
orange  signal.  They  are  very 
variable,  some  are  pale  violet 
with  a  reddish  tinge  throughout, 
others  are  margined  white,  others, 
again,  are  tinted  old  gold  on  the 
falls  and  the  style  crests.  Of 
the  two  preceding  plants,  I. 
Heldreichi  is  the  taller  and 
bolder  flower,  but  I.  Tauri  has 
charming  colouring  and  shape, 
more  nearly  approaching  the 
exquisite  I.  persica  in  delicate 
tinting. 

/.  tubergeniana. — A  rare  Iris  of 
the  orchioides  type.  The  leaves 
are  very  glaucous  and  margined 
with  white,  the  flowers  yellow, 
with  a  distinct  greenish  tint, 
somewhat  short-petalled,  and  the 
parts  do  not  expand  widely,  so 
that  the  falls  are  conspicuous 
from  above.  The  orange-crested 
ridge  is  bearded  low  down  in  the 
tube,  and  a  few  greenish  spots 
form  the  only  patch.  They  are 
3  inches  to  4  inches  across,  and 
are  borne  in  twos  and  threes.  As 
a  garden  plant  it  is  inferior  to 
such  species  as  orchioides,  war- 
leyensis,  and  bucharica,  and  it 
proves  somewhat  diflicult  to  grow 
and  flower  after  the  first  season. 

/.  warleyensis. — A  very  pretty 
but    variable     plant,   resembling 
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I.  orchioides  cserulea.  The  leaves  are  glisten- 
ing green,  margined  with  white,  long  and 
tapering.  The  flowers  are  freely  borne 
from  the  leaf  axils,  generally  three  to  five 
from  each  plant,  and  they  are  pale  blue, 
occasionally  purplish.  The  falls— the  most 
conspicuous  feature — are  marked  with  ahorse- 
shoe-like  patch  of  rich  violet  surrounding  the 
orange  yellow  blotch.  One  can  recommend 
this  plant— choice,  refined,  and  interesting  to 
a  marked  degree,  but  there  are  forms  in 
collected  batches  that  are  much  in- 
ferior to  the  type,  some  being  quite 
without  the  horseshoe  patch  of  rich 
violet.  It  flowers  in  April,  grows 
18  inches  high,  and  it  should  be  planted 
in  little  colonies  on  a  rockery  to  be 
seen  at  its  best. 

/.  Siiulpers  is  a  splendid  hybrid, 
between  1.  sindjarensis  and  I.  per- 
sica,  and  a  capital  garden  plant.  It 
is  a  strong  growing  Iris,  with  robust 
leaves,  and  very  showy  flowers  of  a 
delicate  pearly  blue  tint,  the  falls 
being  striped  with  veins  of  deeper 
blue,  and  a  tinge  of  black  adorns  the 
petal  tips.  It  is  intermediate  between 
itstwo  parents, combining  the  vigorous 
habit  of  I.  sindjarensis  with  the  deli- 
cate beauty  of  persica.  Every  strong 
bulb  produces  three  flowers.  It  suc- 
ceeds grandly  and  increases  freely  on 
a  rockery.  G.  B.  Mallett. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  selection  of  the  smaller  kinds  should  include 
Egg  Gourd,  with  small  white  fruits ;  Orange 
Gourd,  with  round  golden  yellow  fruits ;  Pear- 
shaped  Gourds,  which  vary  in  colour,  some  being 
white,  others  green  striped  with  white,  while 
others  have  the  upper  part  yellow  and  the  lower 
part  green  ;  Apple  Gourd,  small,  round,  green  and 
white  ;  Striped  Tomato  Gourd,  round,  flat  fruits, 
striped  green  and  white ;  and  Warty-skinned 
Gourds,  of  various  shapes.  These  are  only  a  few 
out  of  a  great  number  of  the  lesser  fruiting  varie- 
ties.     Among  ^the    larger  kinds  ;, there  |.are   the 
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POLYGONUM   MULTIFLORUM. 


ORNAMENTAL  GOURDS 

WHENEVER  it:  is  seen 
and  however  it  is 
grown,  the  ornamental 
Gourd  in  its  various 
forms  always  attracts 
considerable  attention. 
There  is  such  a  wide  range  of  form  and 
siz9  in  the  fruits  produced  that  an  ex- 
tensive collection  like  that  shown  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  comprised  an  infinite  variety 
of  shapes,  some  resembling  Oranges, 
Fears,  Custards,  eggs,  clubs,  and  even 
snakes ;  in  fact,  the  fruits  range  in  size 
from  that  of  a  Gooseberry  up  to  the 
Mammoth  Pumpkin,  which  attains  to 
enormous  proportions,  sometimes 
approaching  2001b.  In  addition,  the  rich 
colouring  possessed  by  many  makes  them 
very  attractive,  and  as  they  retain  this 
for  a  considerable  time  when  cut,  they 
are  valuable  for  house  decoration  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  but  should  not  be 
cut  until  quite  ripe.  They  dry  best  when 
suspended  from  rafters  in  a  dry  shed. 

Gourds  are  readily  grown  in  this 
country  when  planted  in  open,  sunny 
positions,  and  they  may  be  used  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  A  most  effec- 
tive method  is  to  train  them  up  poles, 
like  that  seen  in  the  illustration,  or  over 
trellis  work  and  arches.  Being  of  rapid  growth, 
they  soon  cover  a  considerable  space  with  their 
broad  foliage,  relieved  by  the  pendent  fruits.  They 
are  often  grown  on  slightly  raised  beds  which  have 
been  heavily  manured,  and  they  flourish  well  and 
fruit  freely  under  these  conditions,  especially  if 
supplied  with  plenty  of  water  while  growing. 
Gourds  are  best  raised  in  gentle  heat  in  the 
month  of  April,  potted  on  as  thev  get  large 
enough,  and  gradually  hardened  off  in  a  cold 
frame  till  they  are  ready  for  planting  out  at 
the  bsginning  of  June  ;  or  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  outside  where  they  are  to  stand  in 
April,  bat  need  a  handlight  to  cover  them  from 
frost. 


above  as  being  the  fastest  grower 
of  all  hardy  plants;  he  stated  that  it  grew 
30  feet  in  one  season.  This  I  thought 
at  the  time  must  be  an  exaggeration. 
I  brought  home  a  plant,  wintered 
it  in  a  pot  in  a  greenhouse,  cut  it  down 
in  spring,  and  in  May,  when  it  had  grown 
about  2  feet,  I  planted  it  against  my 
house,  which  is  covered  with  a  wire 
trellis.  Recently  I  measured  the  height 
of  the  house  which  the  Polygonum  has 
reached,  and  find  it  to  be  about  37i  feet. 
So  Messrs.  Veitch's  foreman  was  well 
within  the  mark  in  what  he  stated.  I 
forgot  to  enquire  from  what  country  this 
climber  comes.  I  believe  it  has  not  yet 
flowered  in  Eagland. 
Belmont,  Carlow.  J.  H.  Thomas. 


for 


LATE-SOWN  ASTERS. 

Few  annuals  are  more  grown 
the  open  garden  in  late  summer 
and  early  autumn,  and  rightly  so, 
seeing  they  give  fine  masses  of  colour 
at  small  cost.  Another  recommenda- 
tion is  their  many  colours  and  forms 
or  types.  Added  to  this,  they  may 
be  had  in  bloom  over  a  long  period,  both 
by  making  two  or  three  sowings — person- 
ally, I  prefer  them  from  mid-August 
onwards  —  also  by  giving  them  some 
stimulant  in  the  way  oi  liquid  manure 
when  they  are  not  showing  bloom. 
This  induces  them  to  put  out  branch 
or  side  flowers,  and  these  attain  to 
good  size  when  the  plants  are  fed. 
Daring  autumn  they  are  most  useful 
to  cut  for  harvest  festival  decorations, 
especially  the  white  and  the  bright 
colours. 

To  have  them  at  their  best  for  this 
purpose  they  must  not  be  sown  too 
early.  An  error  many  make  with 
these  and  most  other  annuals  is  that  of 
sowing  early  in  heat,  allowing  the  plants 
to  become  drawn  up  tender,  and  then 
storing  them  in  boxes,  &c.  To  have  them 
at  their  best  they  require  just  the  opposite 
treatment  to  this.  I  do  not  give  them 
artificial  heat,  but  strive  to  bring  them 
on  sturdily,  and  sow  the  seed  at 
the  close  of  April.  This  year  they  are 
grand. 

Nothing  gives  better  results  in  the 
open  garden  than  large  masses  of  one 
colour.  No  one  can  complain  of  not 
having  variety  in  every  way,  seeing  there 
is  such  a  wealth  both  in  single,  semi- 
double,  and  double  forms.  The  single 
sorts  go  on  blooming  very  late  in 
autumn.  When  cutting  I  like  to  cut 
Bottle,  Club,  and  Siphon  Gourds,  which  require    a  whole  plant,  placing  it  in  a  vase  in  a  natural 
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a  warmer  placa  than  the  others  ;  Turk's  Cap, 
with  its  curious  shaped  fruit,  having  a  raised 
portion,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  ;  Bra- 
zilian Sagar  Gourd,  Boulogne  Gourd,  Spanish 
Gourd,  and,  the  largest  of  all,  the  Mammoth 
Gourd. 

All  the  above  are  trailing  plants,  growing 
to  a  considerable  length.  The  Castard  Marrows 
or  Bishop's  Cups  form  bush-like  plants,  as  also 
does  the  Snake  Gourd,  with  its  curled  fruits  of 
golden  yellow.  An  ornamental  and  quick-growing 
creeper  belonging  to  this  family  is  the  North 
American  Echinooystis  lobata,  with  small  Inbed 
and  light  green  leaves.  Y. 


way. 


J.  C.  F. 


VERBENAS    FROM    SEED. 

That  the  hot,  dry  season  has  suited  both  Ver- 
benas and  Petunias  remarkably  well  is  certain, 
but  as  a  rale  in  flower  gardens  both  these  plants, 
especially  when  raised  from  seed,  are  grown  in 
soil  too  rich  and  light,  hence  they  make  excessive 
growth,  and  do  not  bloom  with  that  profusion  and 
continuity  they  should.  In  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons'  seed  farm  at  Reading  a  few  days  since  I 
saw  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  show  of  both 
these  flowers — just  planted  out  in  ordinary  ground 
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herbaceous  border  or  replenishing  beds,  when 
such  things  as  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury- 
Bells,  and  autumn-sown  annuals  are  pulled 
up.  The  bed  of  Pink  Marie  Masse  illustrated 
contained  Delphinium  Ajacis  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  was  illustrated  in  The  Garden  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  grow  the  plants 
in  the  reserve  garden,  transferring  them 
to  their  flowering  quarters  as  they  are 
wanted.  This  latter  work  is  best  performed 
on  a  showery  day,  taking  care  that  the  plants 
are  well  supplied  with  water  until  they  take 
fresh  root  after  being  moved.  If  little  rain 
falls,  as  during  the  past  summer,  the  plants 
must  be  well  watered  before  lifting,  and 
again  after  they  are  planted.  Because  so 
many  good  new  varieties  have  been  raised,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  older  varieties  must 
be  discarded.  Some  of  them  are  still  able 
to  hold  their  own  with  the  best  of  the  new 
ones.  A.  N. 


aa  seedlings  last  June — that  I  have  ever  seen 
anywhere.  It  was  the  VerbBnas,  however,  that 
attracted  the  most  attention,  because,  having 
a  lively  remembrance  of  bedding-out  days  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  when  we  used  to  propagate 
annually  with  the  greatest  care  Purple  King, 
Scarlet  Defiance,  and  some  others,  the  names 
of  which  I  cannot  recall,  I  could  but  think 
what  a  sensation  would  have  been 
then  caused  could  we  have  seen  the 
brilliant  blues,  purples,  crimsons, 
scarlets,  pinks,  and  other  colours  so 
fiae,  so  wondrously  free  as  can  be 
seen  to-day  at  Beading,  and  all  so 
true  from  seed.  Really,  they  did 
present  themselves  to  me  as  little 
less  than  marvellous.  Bat  apart 
from  the  fine  quality  and  rich 
colouring  of  the  flowers  was  the 
wondrous  profusion  in  which  they 
were  produced.  Here,  without 
water,  with  practically  no  rain,  on 
just  ordinary  soil,  neither  deep  nor 
rich,  the  floral  effect  of  the  plants 
was  seen  in  astonishing  beauty.  All 
this,  too,  from  seed.  No  more  need 
the  gardener  trouble  to  propagate 
from  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  to 
winter  theae  in  stock  pots  during 
the  winter  on  top  shelves  in  a 
greenhouse,  no  further  trouble  over 
mildew,  that  pest  of  pot-grown 
Verbenas,  no  additional  labour  in 
further  propagating  in  the  spring 
in  heat.  It  is  only  needful  to 
purchase  seed  in  colours,  to  sow  it 
in  gentle  warmth  in  April,  put  out 
the  seedlings  into  the  open  ground 
early  in  June,  to  have  a  beautiful 
summer  show  of  Verbenas.     A.  D.  . 


section  with  excellent  results.  We  now  have 
a  free-flowering  race  of  plants  with  a  wide 
range  of  colour  and  dwarf  in  habit.  They 
come  into  flower  when  many  summer  flowers 
are  past  their  best,  and  keep  up  a  display 
until  cut  down  by  frost.  Few  plants  are 
more    useful   for    filling    up   gaps   in    the 


A   HANDSOME   WATERSIDE 
PLANT. 

(GUNNEKA     MANICATA.) 

I  THINK  you  may  be  interested  in  the 
accompanying  photograph  as  showing  what 
an  ornament  Gunnera  manicata  can  become 
in  the  short  space  of  four  years.  The  land 
down  by  my  pond  is  of  the  poorest ;  in  fact, 
beyond  the  Oaks  on  the  pond's  further  side 
lies  the  open  forest.  I  prepared,  of  course, 
a  bed  for  my  tiny  root  of  Gunnera  manicata, 
and  protected  it  with  wire  netting  from  the 
rabbits ;  but  never  expected  to  reap  my 
reward  so  speedily.  The  figure  standing  by 
is  5  feet  lOj  inches  in  height. 

W.  Wathen-Baetlett. 
Vereley,  Near  Ringwood,  Hants. 


EARLY  -  FLOWERING  ; 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

During  recent  years  several 
Chrysanthemum  growers  have 
piid   special    attention    to    this 
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PRUNING  RASPBERRY  CANES.— 
Although  this  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  fruits  and  very  extensively 
grown,  the  pruning  and  training  of  the 
canes  is  not  done  with  that  care  and 
skill  which  the  importance  of  the  fruit 
demands.  Plantations  are  allowed  to  become 
overcrowded  through  neglect  of  thinning.  The 
plants  must  have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and 
not  be  smothered  with  leaves.  I  like  to  see  the 
canes  becoming  brown  by  the  end  of  August, 
then  the  leaves  will  gradually  mature  and  fall 
naturally  from  them  early  in  the  autumn,  leaving 
the  buds  plump  and  ripe.  Overcrowded  plants 
retain  their  leaves  until  late  in  the  autumn, 
unless  the  summer  has  been  exceptionally  hot. 
The  ends  of  the  canes  do  not  ripen,  and  are 
useless  if  retained  for  another  year.  If  individual 
canes  have  plenty  of  space  in  which  to  grow, 
tfaey  bear  fruit  lower  down  the  stem  than  those 
which  are  much  crowded.  The  berries  are 
larger,  firmer,  more  juicy,  and  of  finer  flavour, 
because  the  light  and  sunshine  can  reach  them. 
Sunshine  is  an  important  factor  in  the  production 
of  fruit,  and  we  should  try  to  expose  the  bearing 
wood  of  our  fruit  trees  to  its  beneficial  influence 
as  much  as  possible. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  row  of  Rispberry  canes  from 
which  all  the  old  fruit-bearing  canes  have  been 
duly  cut  out  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  gathered. 
But  there  are  too  many  young  plants  to  leave. 
If  all  were  retained  they  would  help  to  spoil 
each  other,  so  those  marked  A  should  be  cut  out. 
Fig.  2  shows  how  the  row  will  appear  when  all 
canes  not  wanted  are  removed.  Those  retained 
should  be  carefully  fastened  to  the  wire,  and  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  longest  cut  off,  as  shown  at 
B.  Fig.  o. — This,  a  clump  of  canes,  must  be 
treated  just  the  same  as  others  growing  in  rows, 
8K  regards  the  pruning  out  of  surplus  canes. 
Fig  4  shows  the  same  clump,  after  the  thinning 
out  has  been  done,  properly  staked.  In- 
experienced growers  often  put  in  one  stake  and 
then  tie  all  the  canes  to  it,  so  that  when  the 
leaves  appear  the  next  year  the  clumps  look  like 
80  many  sheaves  of  Corn.  Keep  the  clumps  as 
opan  as  possible  but  securely  staked. — Avon. 

Among  the  Moses. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  look 
over  bush  Rases  and  to  do  what  one  can  to  aid 
the  ripening  of  the  shoots.  The  more  mature  the 
shoots  are  the  better  will  be  the  prospect  of  next 
year's  flowering.  Supposing  a  bush  has  made 
several  growths  3  feet  or  4  feet  long,  as  many  of 
the  most  popular  garden  Roses  will  do  when  they 
are  established  ;  theoe  should  be  shortened  now, 
leaving  them,  say,  2  feet  long  instead  of  3  feet 
or  4  feet.  Then  the  base  of  the  shoot  will  get 
more  light  and  air,  and  the  buds  there  will,  as  a 
consequence,  become  more  plump  and  altogether 
fitter  to  perform  their  work  of  producing  leaves 
and  flowers  the  following  year.  If  one  wishes  to 
retain  some  of  the  best  shoots  for  pegging  down 
in  the  spring  (an  excellent  plan,  by  the  Way,  for 
giving  an  abundance  of  flowers),  then  one  should 
be  left  for  that  purpose  wherever  an  opportunity 
offars  and  there  is  space  in  which  to  peg  it  down 
without  unduly  crowding  the  other  plants.  Any 
dead  wood  should  be  cut  clean  out  and  all  weakly 
shoots  and  those  which  tend  to  block  up  the 
centre  of  the  plant  should  also  be  removed.  It 
is  much  better  to  do  this  work  now  than  in  the 
spring,  for  one  can  judge  far  better  whether  the 
shoots  have  room  enough  while  the  leaves  are 
still  on  the  bush  than  when  they  have  fallen. 
All  weakly  shoots  that  have  grown  about  3  feet 
long  should  b)  eh^^ten(d  to  a*ioul  IS  inches.  B, 
removing  the  tops  of  all  the  long  growths  and 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

cutting   out   useless  growth   the  wood  becomes 
thoroughly  ripened. 

Borders  in  Small  Gardens. — Those  with  quite 
small  gardens,  which  contain  a  fairly  large 
collection  of  border  plants,  find  that  they 
quickly  get  "out  of  hand"  and  become  very 
untidy  ;  some  grow  rapidly  and  altogether  upeet 
the  calculations  we  had  made  as  to  the  space  they 
would  fill  at  the  end  of  a  season,  while  others 
become  shaded  and  overcrowded,  and  eo  suffer. 
The  soil,  too,  in  small  gardens  (especially  suburban 
gardens)  is  very  poor  as  a  rule.  In  view  of  these 
conditions,  I  find  the  best  plan  is  to  dig  up  the 
border  every  year  in  early  autumn,  take  up  the 
plants  (with  a  few  exceptions),  well  digging  the 
soil,  mixing  some  well-decayed  manure  in  at 
the  same  time,  and  replant  them.  When  border 
space  is  limited  it  quickly  becomes  filled  with 
roots,  and,  unless  this  annual  overhauling  takes 
place,  a  very  uneven  growth  follows  the  next 
year.  The  strong  grow  stronger  still,  while  the 
weak  become  still  more  weakly.      Some  of  the 
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stronger-growing  plants,  such  as  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Lupines,  Galega, Golden  R)d,Helianthus, 
and  others  benefit  greatly  by  being  dug  up, 
divided,  and  replanted.  If  the  clumps  are  too 
large,  throw  away  the  centre  of  the  mass — not 
the  outside,  for  it  is  here  that  the  younger  and 
most  vigorous  plants  are  to  be  found.  Even  if 
they  do  not  need  to  be  divided,  it  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  take  them  up  and  dig  the  soil  well,  for 
underneath  the  clumps  it  will  most  likely  be 
found  that  the  soil  is  dry  and  hard,  and  a 
good  breaking  up  with  the  spade  and  fork 
will  be  invaluable.  Some  plants  that  I  do  not 
disturb  are  Liliums  (the  bulbs  of  most  are 
best  when  left  alone  for  years,  provided  they  are 
growing  and  flowering  satisfactorily),  Japanese 
Anemones,  Alstiwrnerias,  Hemerocallis,  and  any 
plants  that  do  not  make  rapid  progress  and  have 
not  overgrown  their  limits.  It  is  easy  to  dig 
around  them,  and  the  loosening  of  the  soil  in 
their  neighbourhood  will  prove  beneficial.  So 
far  as  the  border  in  the  small  garden  is  concerned, 
I  believe  in  lifting  my  Daffodils  and  Tulip»  every 
autumn  when  the  border  is  overhauled.  If  done 
carefully,  very  little  or  no  damage  to  the  bulbs 
will  result.  A  small  label  should  indicate  the 
whereabouts  of  the  bulbs  ;  then,  digging  well  to 
the  side  of  where  they  are,  a  fork  should  be  used 
to  work  away  the  soil  from  beneath  them.  In 
this  way  they  mav  b'i  taken  cut  without  doing 
them  harm.     Daffodils  increase  more  quickly  than 


Tulips,  and  if  left  undisturbed  in  the  border  for 
long  you  get  a  mass  of  large  bulbs  and  small  ones 
together,  so  that  the  flowering  is  very  uneven. 
If,  however,  you  take  them  up  in  the  autumn, 
separate  the  large  from  the  small,  replant  the 
former  on  the  border  and  the  latter  on  a  reserve 
border  if  you  have  one — if  not,  in  tubs  or  boxes, 
leaving  them  there  until  they  come  to  flowering 
size — then  the  replanted  clumps  will  still  give  as 
fine  a  display  of  bloom  as  the  first  year  they  were 
planted.  If  given  plenty  of  room  and  planted  in 
good  soil,  in  larger  gardens  annual  replanting  is, 
perhaps,  not  necessary,  although  all  good  culti- 
vators make  a  practice  of  lifting  and  replanting 
every  second  or  third  year.— H. 


SEASONABLE    NOTES. 

The  Wisdom  of  Moving  Plants  in  Windows 

OR  Greenhouse. 

Plants  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  windows 
in  the  dwelling-house  should  be  often  moved,  so 
as  to  bring  all  their  parts  under  full  exposure  to 
sunshine  and  light.  This  keeps  the  growth  equal 
on  all  sides. 

Drainage  for  Pots. 

There  is  not  a  plant  in  existence  that  will 
thrive  in  a  pot  without  drainage— and  by  this  is 
meant  a  pot  without  eome  broken  pieces  of  pot, 
called  crocks,  in  the  bottom.  The  object  of  this 
layer  or  layers  of  crocks  is  to  allow  the  water  to 
pass  away  quickly,  and  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
filtering  down  and  stopping  up  the  bottom  hole. 
Unless  the  soil  is  maintained  in  a  very  sweet 
condition,  the  roots  get  sickly,  and  eventually 
decay.  The  amateur  must  remember  this  most 
essential  condition.  The  depth  of  this  drainage 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  plants  and 
the  siz3  of  the  pots.  Hilf  an  inch  will  suffice  in 
very  small  pots,  and  in  the  case  of  Geraniums, 
which  are  to  be  grown  tioiply  for  bedding-out, 
one  large  crock  will  suffice.  The  pot  most  fre- 
quently used  is  called  the  5-inch,  and  in  this 
should  be  pat  1  inch  of  drainage.  Place  the 
larger  crocks  with  the  hollow  or  concave  side 
downwards.  Oa  these  place  smaller  pieces,  and 
then  a  few  still  smaller. 

Waterlogged  Plants  and  Worms. 
This  is  the  result  of  deficient  drainage,  through 
not  placing  in  the  pots  sufficient  crocks.  Worms 
are  also  responsible  for  the  mischief  through  dis- 
turbing the  drainage  ;  and  generally  very  weak 
lime  water  will  bring  the  marauders  to  the 
surface.  Another  remedy  is  to  turn  the  plant 
out  of  the  pot  by  giving  a  emart  tap  on  the  table 
or  greenhouse  stage,  or  by  thrusting  a  small  wire 
through  the  soil. 

How  TO  Pot. 
So  much  of  the  future  success  of  the  plant 
depends  on  proper  pottiog  that  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  with  this  operation.  A  plant 
loosely  potted  is  never  a  success.  Firm  potting 
is  necessary — and  by  this  is  not  meant  hard 
ramming,  except  with  Heaths  and  very  woody 
plants,  but  sufficient  firmness  to  allow  the  roots 
to  obtain  a  good  hold  of  the  soil. 

Description  of  Soils  for  Pottino. 
Tarfy  loam  means  the  combination  with  the 
loam  of  grassy  matter,  such  as  pasture  grass  and 
roots,  all  of  which,  being  of  a  fibrous  nature, 
prevent  the  soil  becumiug  close  and  hard,  and,  as 
It  decays,  aUo  btcomes  plant  food.  Loam  is  a 
term  that  may  be  applied  to  ordinary  garden 
soil ;  it  is  ured  to  distinguish  this  from  leaf-soil, 
peat,  &c.  There  aie  many  sorts  of  loam,  but 
that  known  as  luify  or  fibrous  is  best  lor  orili- 
nary  purposes,  lor  the  reasons  stated.     Betides 
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containing  more  plant  fooil,  it  is  not  bo  liab'e  to 
become  sour  and  dititasteful  to  plant  roots  as 
ordinary  garden  soil.  Leaf-mould  consists  of 
decayed  tree  leaves.  The  best  is  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Beech,  Oik,  Elm,  Lime,  Plane, 
Horse  Chestnut,  and  Sycamore.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  do  not  make  good  leaf-mould  for 
potting.  The  best  way  to  obtain  good  leaf-soil  is 
to  collect  the  leaves  and  put  them,  while  damp, 
in  a  heap  to  decay.  Occasionally  turn  and  mix 
them  to  ensure  decay ;  at  least  a  year  is  necessary 
to  ensure  good  leaf-soil.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dust 
soot  over  the  heap  when  turning  it  to  destroy 
insects  hurtful  to  plant  life. 

Shifting  on  a  Plant. 
This  means  transferring  it  to  another  pot, 
usually  of  a  larger  size.  In  the  growth  of  a  plant 
from  a  seed  or  cutting  there  will  be  a  series  of 
shifts  to  pots  gradually  increasing  in  size,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  plant.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
Chrysanthemum,  for  instance,  we  may  start  the 
cutting  in  a  2^-inch  pot,  and  in  about  four  shifts 
it  will  fiaish  ics  career  in  an  8-iach  or  9-inch  pot. 

Sheltbb  fob  Tender  Plants. 

What  has  to  be  guarded  against  in  our  climate 
is  not  cold  so  much  as  the  disastrous  effect  of 
alternate  damp  mildaess,  which  forces  premature 
growth,  and  frost,  which  as  prematurely  cuts  it 
off,  with  perpetual  changes  of  wind.  The  northern 
counties  hold  some  advantage  in  this  respect  over 
the  southern,  for  usually  the  alternations  are  not 
so  rapid,  and,  on  the  whole,  winter  is  winter 
while  it  lasts. 

Permanent  shelter  in  the  way  of  belts  and 
groups  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  is  essential  to 
every  garden,  but  we  do  not  realise  the  value  of 
temporary  wind-breaks  so  much  as  we  might. 
Large  quantities  of  Russia  bast  mats  are  imported 
into  this  country  every  year,  and  for  certain 
purposes  cannot  be  superseded ;  but  several 
layers  of  these  are  indispensable  if  severe  frost 
is  to  be  kept  out  of  cold  frames,  or  when  tender 
shrubs  have  to  be  protected.  Straw,  or,  still 
better,  reed  mats,  being  much  thicker,  are  more 
serviceable  than  bast  masts  for  providing  shelter, 
resisting  frost  and  wind  more  effectually,  and 
letting  off  rain  as  readily  as  a  thatched  roof. 
These  mats  are  light  and  portable,  can  be  easily 
rolled  and  unrolled,  and  when  out  of  use  can  be 
set  up  on  end  and  kept  dry  and  stored  without 
difiSouIty.  Any  intelligent  English  labourer  can 
be  taught  to  make  them,  and  the  material  is  not 
hard  to  obtain,  therefore  it  is  profitable  winter 
work  for  unemployed  hands.  Such  mats  can  be 
used  to  cover  the  lights  of  cold  greenhouses  and 
frames,  or  propped  up  with  poles  slantways 
against  walls  to  shelter  tender  climbers,  which 
often  suffer  more  from  damp  trickling  down  and 
lodging  about  their  branches  than  from  frost ;  or 
they  may  be  readily  set  up  round  any  choice 
half-hardy  shrub  in  the  open  which  requires 
protection.  Spare  lights  for  leaving  in  front  of 
wall  shrubs  cannot,  perhaps,  be  improved  upon, 
as  they  give  light  as  well  as  shelter  ;  but  these 
are  seldom  out  of  use,  and  reed  mats  answer  every 
purpose  (save  of  light),  and  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  with  the  greatest  ease,  as  occasion 
requires.  For  small  plants  it  is  a  rough-and- 
ready  way  to  turn  a  round  market  bisket  over 
them  bodily  ;  while  a  light  mound  of  coal  ashes 
or  even  a  handful  or  two  of  leaves  over  the  roots 
of  many  rather  tender  plants,  such  as  Dahlia 
stools.  Lobelia  fulgens,  or  Silvia  patens,  will  keep 
them  quite  safe  and  happy  through  even  a  hard 
winter.  These  precautions,  however,  should  be 
taken  in  good  time,  before  frost  has  had  a  chance 
to  get  into  the  ground.  It  is  often  a  great  pro- 
tection to  let  the  withered  stems  of  herbaceous 
plants  remain  through  the  worst  of  the  winter, 
but  it  gives  an  air  of  neglect  to  the  borders  which 
few  care  about. 

Plants  foe  Gkowing  undbb  Tbebs. 
The  question  is  often  a-ked,  "What  can  I  grow 
beneath  trees  ?  "     Very  few  plants  are  a  success 
under  these  conditions,   but  the  pretty  small- 


flowered  Vinoa  minor  (the  Periwinkle)  may  cer- 
tainly be  recommended.  Its  leaves  are  dark 
green,  and  the  blue  flowers  peep  up  from  among 
them  in  profusion.  Ivy,  of  course,  is  excellent ; 
but  choose  the  small-leaved  sorts,  not  the  big- 
foliaged  dentata  or  amurensis.  The  St.  John's 
Wort  or  Rose  of  Sharon  (Hypericum  calyoinum) 
luxuriates  in  the  shade  and  poor  soil  that  is 
usually  found  beneath  large  trees. 

Gaedbn  Tools. 
These  must  be  of  various  descriptions — spades, 
forks,  hoes,  rakes,  picks,  knives,  saws,  shears, 
scythes,  rollers,  wheelbarrows,  water-pots,  and 
many  other  things.  But,  once  purchased,  they 
should  always  have  a  place  to  themselves,  where, 
having  been  well  cleaned  after  being  used,  they 
can  be  hung  up  or  otherwise  stored .  It  is  sur- 
prising how  little  space  tools  need  when,  on  hooks 
or  large  nails,  they  can  be  hung  up  round  a  shed. 
A  shed  made  with  a  wood  frame  and  coated 
with  corrugated  iron  does  not  cost  much,  and  is 
very  enduring.  It  may  even  be  large  enough,  if 
near  the  greenhouse  or  frames,  to  be  used  as  a 
patting  shed  also.  All  tools  should  be  kept  quite 
clean,  as  then  they  work  more  freely  and  last 
longer.  Always  leave  water-cans  upside  down 
after  use.  Give  barrows,  pots,  &o  ,  a  coat  of 
piint  occasionally,  as  it  pays  in  the  end.  Keep 
one  large  pruning  knife  for  rough  work,  and  a 
small  one  in  the  pocket  for  common  use. 
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FLOWEE    GARDEN. 

PLANTS  FOR  SPRING  BEDDING.— 
The  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  for 
the  present  season  is  past.  The  beds 
used  for  spring  bedding  plants  should 
be  cleared  of  their  summer  occupants 
and  prepared,  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
the  planting  of  Tulips,  various  bulbs,  and  spring- 
flowering  plants. 

TubbbooS'Rootbd  Begonias  should  bs  left,  if 
possible,  until  the  foliage  is  blackened  by  frosts. 
In  sheltered  positions  these  invariably  go  on  pro- 
ducing good  flowers  until  quite  late  in  October. 
When  lifting  the  tubers,  do  not  remove  the  tops, 
but  allow  them  to  dry  off  naturally.  Spread 
them  out  thinly  on  benches  in  vineries  or  Peach 
houses.  These  are  capital  places  to  harvest  them, 
or,  failing  these,  dry  airy  sheds  or  even  a  sunny 
position  outside  will  answer  if  mats  are  used  to 
cover  them  at  night.  When  matured  and  dry, 
store  the  tubers  in  boxes  for  the  winter  in  a  dry, 
frost-proof  shed. 

Carnations. — It  is  very  rarely  that  these 
succeed  here  from  autumn-planted  layers.  How- 
ever good  the  layers  may  be,  it  is  time  and  labour 
wasted  in  planting  them  out.  In  gardens  where 
they  will  flourish  from  autumn  planting,  this 
should  be  done  at  once.  Strong  Carnation  layers 
are  now  well  rooted ;  weakly  or  badly-rooted 
layers  will  never  make  satisfactory  plants.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  pot  up  a  sufficient  number  of 
layers  to  procure  a  reserve  stock  from  which  to 
fill  up  the  vacanoies  which  may  occur  in  the 
autumn-planted  bed.  In  potting,  use  a  compost 
consisting  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  sand.  Pot  firmly,  and  place 
the  plants  in  cold  frames,  affording  shade  from 
bright  sunshine  for  a  few  days  till  the  roots  are 
moving.  Afterwards  give  plenty  of  air  and  light. 
Shrubeeribs. — The  transplanting  of  evergreen 
shrubs  and  conifers  may  be  safely  done  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  time  of 
the  year  to  transplant  specimen  evergreens. 
Open  out  a  trench  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
stem  of  the  plant  so  as  to  preserve  as  much  root 
as  possible.  In  working  towards  the  stem,  clear 
the  soil  from  the  roots  with  a  fork,  retaining  a 
good  ball  of  earth  with  the  roots.  Cat  off  any 
large  and  damaged  roots.  When  the  plants  are 
placed  in  position,  spread  the  roots  out  evenly. 


working  in  among  them  some  fine  soil,  which 
should  be  made  very  firm  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Stake  and  make  secure  against  winds,  and  afford 
the  roots  a  thorough  soaking. 

DEciDnons  Trees  and  Shbdbs  are  best  left 
till  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Many  are  in  too  great 
a  hurry  in  planting  these  with  the  leaves  on,  and 
the  wood  shrivels,  sometimes  beyond  recovery. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  deciduous 
shrubs  from  cuttings  from  the  current  yeai's 
growth.  Make  the  cuttings  about  9  inches  long, 
and  insert  them  in  the  soil  of  a  fairly  sheltered 
border  about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  making 
the  soil  very  firm  around  the  base  of  the  cuttings. 
Dogwoods,  Forsythias,  Philadelphus,  Weigelas, 
the  various  Spirjeis,  Ribes,  Loniceras,  Guelder 
Roses,  Golden  Elder,  and  a  host  of  things  root 
quite  readily  and  make  nice  plants  in  one  year. 

Roses. — These  may  also  be  propagited  from 
cuttings  now.  Nearly  all  the  Ramblers  root  so 
readily  that  any  little  piece  will  grow.  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas,  if  given  a  warm, 
sheltered  border,  a  large  percentage  will  root, 
and  in  many  respects  these  are  better  than  budded 
or  grafted  plants.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Late  Plums. — The  weather  having  become  much 
cooler,  it  would  ba  advisable  to  gather  any  late 
dessert  Plums  that  are  still  hanging.  Lay  them 
thinly  on  the  fruit-room  shelves  or  in  shallow 
boxes  in  single  layers,  and  put  them  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  The  fruits  should  be  quite  dry  when 
gathered,  Such  varieties  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
or  L^te  Orange  may  be  kept  in  good  condition 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  if  wrapped 
separately  in  tissue  paper  and  preserved  care- 
fully on  the  shelves  of  the  fruit-room.  Late 
kitchen  varieties  may  be  left  on  the  trees  if 
desired,  but  if  rainy  weather  sets  in  it  will  be 
better  to  gather  them. 

Planting  Season. — The  season  for  making 
fresh  plantations  of  fruit  trees  having  now 
arrived,  all  necessary  arrangements  should  be 
made.  These  preparations  may  consist  of  notes 
of  the  various  varieties  which  are  likely  to  thrive 
best  in  the  locality.  The  kinds  and  varieties  of 
trees  to  be  planted  should  be  decided  upon  and 
early  orders  sent  to  the  nurserymen,  or  where 
circumstances  will  permit  a  visit  to  the  nursery 
should  be  paid.  Do  not  be  induced  to  purchase 
largely  of  varieties  that  may  have  caught  your 
fancy  on  an  exhibition  table,  for  the  chances  are 
that  they  will  not  thrive  in  your  climate,  but  be 
guided  by  observations  made  in  your  own 
district.  Trees  that  are  planted  just  before  or 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  make  earlier  and 
better  growth  in  the  spring,  and  require  much 
less  after-attention  than  spring-planted  ones. 
Land  intended  for  carrying  fruit  trees  for  a  great 
number  of  years  requires  good  cultivation.  It 
should  be  deeply  trenched  if  it  will  bear  it,  but 
in  most  cases  it  is  better  to  keep  the  top  spit  still 
at  the  top,  trenching  and  well  breaking  up  the 
soil  beneath  it.  In  the  process  of  digging  use 
plenty  of  lime-rubble  and  charred  soil  if  the 
subsoil  is  retentive,  and  unless  the  soil  is  poor  in 
plant  nutriment,  it  is  better  not  to  add  any 
manure  before  the  planting  is  done,  and  then 
merely  as  a  top-dressing  and  mulch.  Fresh 
turfy  loam  should  be  got  in  readiness  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  afford  a  good  barrowload  to  each  tree 
or  bush. 

Draining. — Most  kitchen  gardens  are  well 
drained,  but  when  fresh  land  is  to  be  planted  the 
drainage  of  the  same  is  a  matter  of  first  import- 
ance. In  fruit-bearing  land  the  distance  between 
the  drains  will  depend  upon  its  nature,  but  the 
depth  at  which  the  pipes  are  laid  should  be 
between  S  feet  and  4  feet. 

The  Root  Pruning  of  fruit  trees  should  be 
vigorously  pushed  forward  during  the  present 
month  and  the  early  part  of  next.  A  want  of  fruit 
this  season  has  caused  an  unusual  vigour  in  the 
development  of  wood,  requiring  a  check  in  order 
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to  ioduce  a  greater  degree  of  fruitfulness.  Boot 
pruning  is  most  beneficial  in  the  case  of  old  or 
large  trees  that  are  unsuitable  for  transplanting, 
and  it  is  wise  to  treat  only  the  roots  on  one  side 
of  the  tree  this  year,  and  the  other  half  next 
autumn  or  even  two  years  hence  if  the  operation 
has  caused  the  destruction  of  a  number  of  tap 
roots.  Commence  by  opening  out  a  trench 
5  feet  or  6  feet  away  from  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
then  with  a  digging  fork  work  away  the  soil, 
gradually  approaching  towards  the  stem  and 
underneath  the  tree.  Preserve  carefully  all  the 
fibrous  roots,  and  cut  away  all  strong  tap  roots. 
In  returning  the  soil  add  some  fresh  loam,  lime 
rubble  and  wood  ashes,  treading  it  very  firm. 
Spread  out  the  roots  evenly,  and  bring  them  if 
possible  within  5  inches  or  6  inches  of  the 
surface.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  give  it  a  good  soaking  of  water  a  few 
days  previous  to  commencing  the  work,  and 
again  after  it  has  been  finished. 

Thomas  R    Wilson. 
Glamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


ORCHIDS. 
General  Rkmakks. — Now  that  the  days  are 
getting  shorter  and  the  strength  of  the  sun  is 
diminishing,  the  plants  should  be  given  as  much 
light  as  possible.  The  roof  blinds  should  not  ba 
used  unless  it  is  fouod  really  necessary  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  for  an  hour  or  so  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  Such  soft  grovring  species  as 
Cvpripediums,  Phalsenopais,  Oiontoglossums, 
Masdevalllas,  &o.,  will  need  shading  for  a  few 
weeks  longer  when  the  weather  is  very  bright, 
but  on  no  account  should  the  blinds  be  left  down 
when  the  sun  is  not  shining.  The  harder  growing 
species,  as  Cittleyas,  Lselias,  and  the  numerous 
hybrids  between  them,  and  Deodrobiums, 
Calanthes,  &o  ,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  providing  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  scorch  the  leaves.  On  bright  days 
the  cultivator  should  feel  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
occasionally,  and  if  at  all  hot  to  the  touch  it  is 
advisable  to  lower  the  blinds  for  a  short  time. 

Atmospheric  Moistobe  —  The  conditions 
inside  different  houses  vary  so  considerably  that 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rule  as  to  how  many  times  a  day  damping  down 
may  be  necessary.  It  is  essential  that  the 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  humid,  but  now  that 
the  external  air  is  moister  less  damping  should 
be  necessary,  especially  in  the  cooler  divisions 
where  very  little  fire-heat  is  needed.  In  the 
warmer  houses  it  is  necessary  now  to  keep  the  heat 
circulating  through  the  hot- water  pipes,  and  to 
counteract  the  drying  effects  therefrom,  the  stages 
and  floors  should  be  well  damped  each  morning 
and  afternoon.  Syringing  between  the  pots  is 
also  helpful. 

Temperature. — The  weather  at  this  time  of 
the  year  being  very  changeable,  the  Orchid  house 
needs  careful  attention  in  order  to  keep  a  regular 
temperature.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  pipes 
warm,  and  admit  air  according  to  the  outside 
conditions.  Then  if  there  should  be  any  sudden 
drop  in  the  temperature  outside  the  ventilation 
can  be  reduced.  In  all  the  departments  the  night 
temperature  should  be  slightly  reduced  to  avoid 
any  excess  of  fire-heat.  It  should  now  ba  :  Warm 
house,  70°  by  night  and  68°  morning ;  Cattleya 
house,  66°  night  and  64°  morning; ;  intermediate 
house,  62°  night  and  58°  to  60°  morning ;  cool 
bouse,  5S°  night  and  55°  morning.  The 
temperature  should  rise  5°  during  the  day  without 
sun-heat,  and  10°  to  15°  with  sun-heat. 

W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Olos. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Cacliflowebs. — Examine  the  beds  of  Cauli- 
flowers and  break  some  of  the  leaves  over  the 
heads  of  those  that  are  fit  for  table  use  as  a 
protection  from  slight  frosts  and  rain.  If  it  is 
found  that  they  are  turning  in  quicker  than  is 
required,  tbn  more  forward  ooes  may  b^  lift«d 


carefully  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  attached,  placed 
together  in  an  open  shed  or  in  a  cold  pit.  If 
the  soil  is  very  dry  give  a  watering  to  keep  the 
heads  fresh.  Cauliflower  plants  may  also  be 
lifted  and  laid  in  up  to  the  lower  leaves  in  a 
sheltered  situation  where  protection  from  frost 
can  be  easily  given ;  but  whichever  style  is 
adopted,  the  plants  must  not  be  huddled  too 
close  together.  Young  plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  August  and  that  are  intended  to  stand 
the  winter  in  cold  frames  must  soon  be  taken  in 
hand,  and  must  be  either  potted  off  or  pricked 
out  into  the  cold  frames  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle  properly.  In  any  case 
keep  the  plants  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible. 
After  pricking  out  or  potting  the  plants  should 
be  kept  fairly  close  until  root  action  recom- 
mences, when  the  lights  should  be  left  off,  unless 
the  weather  becomes  very  severe.  Give  water 
with  great  care.  Young  Cauliflower  plants  at 
this  season  of  the  year  are  better  for  being  on  the 
dry  side.  If  much  water  is  given  soft  growth 
will  be  sure  to  follow,  which  will  damp  off  during 
the  winter.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  slugs  and 
mice. 

Seakalb  has  made  excellent  growth  with  us 
this  year  owing  to  constant  waterings  and  a  little 
feeding.  Ramove  all  decaying  and  yellow  leaves, 
which  will  enable  the  crown  to  be  more  exposed 
to  light  and  air,  and  quicken  the  maturing  of  the 
crown.  If  the  foliage  on  roots  that  are  required 
for  forcing  has  not  died  down,  loosen  the  roots  in 
the  ground,  which  will  cause  the  remaining 
leaves  to  come  off  rather  quicker,  and  a  period  of 
rest  is  afforded  by  lifting  the  roots  and  allowing 
them  to  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
but  where  very  early  Seakale  is  required  and  the 
roots  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  lifting, 
retarded  crowns  should  be  used,  which  can  be 
had  fit  for  table  use  in  about  three  weeks  from 
the  time  of  putting  into  heat. 

Rhubarb  leaves  also  that  are  dying  down 
should  be  cleared  away.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
force  early,  lift  some  of  the  crowns  that  are  bare 
and  expose  them  to  the  air  or  any  frost  for  a  few 
days  bafore  introducing  them  into  a  moist,  dark 
place,  with  a  regular  temperature  of  about  55°. 
Boxes  of  a  suitable  size,  or  barrels,  are  very 
serviceable  for  forcing  Rhubarb.  When  placing 
the  roots  in  these  care  must  be  taken  to  fill  up 
with  soil  all  the  holes  and  vacant  spaces  round 
the  roots.  Keep  the  roots  dark  with  either  a  lid 
or  a  layer  of  straw  thick  enough  to  exclude  light. 

J.  Jaques. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford,  Dorset. 
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RDLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answepeu— 7A«  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  oj  gardening  may  he,  and 
leith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  **  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE  6Aia>EN, 
to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  Publishbs.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Draining  Tennis  Lawn  {W.  S.  C). — To  drain 
the  lawn  in  question,  the  first  thing  to  do  will  be 
to  find  out  the  nearest  outlet  with  a  sufficient 
fall  to  admit  of  the  water  flowing  away  freely 
from  the  subsoil  of  the  lawn  into  it.  Then  lay 
the  discharging  drain  at  the  end  or  side  nearest 
the  outlet  2  feet  deep  at  the  highest  end,  with  a 
fall  from  this  to  the  outlet  of  from  6  inches  to 
9  inches,  according  to  whether  the  distance  to  the 
outlet  is  long  or  short.  The  drains  in  the  lawn 
should  be  cut  in  a  slightly  oblique  form,  the  same 
as  the  discharging  pipe,  so  that  there  may  be  no 


obstacle  to  the  free  passage  of  water.  They 
should  be  1  foot  8  inches  deep  at  the  top  and 
2  feet  at  their  junction  with  the  discharging 
pipe.  If  the  land  is  of  a  clayey  nature  the  drains 
should  be  10  feet  apart,  but  if  not  of  a  heavy 
nature  18  feet  will  be  close  enough.  Five-inch 
drain  pipes  should  be  used  for  the  discharging 
drain,  and  3  inch  pipes  for  the  others.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  carry  out  the  work. 

BoBDEE  Facing  North  {Strix). — As  the  soil  is 
light  and  the  border  gets  the  sun  from  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  your  choice  of  plants  is 
not  particularly  limited.  You  might  grow 
Lilium  croceum,  L.  candidum,  L.  specioaum,  L. 
tigrinum,  L  umbellatum,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Solomon's  Seal,  Spanish  and  English  Irises, 
spring-flowering  bulbs,  as  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Crocuses,  &c..  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum, 
Lupines,  Galega,  Anemones  blanda  and  apennina 
(spring-flowering),  Violas  and  Pansies,  Forget- 
me-not,  Musk,  Arabis,  and  some  annuals  as 
Mignonette,  NIgella,  Virginian  Stock,  and  others. 
On  the  wall  you  could  grow  the  winter  and 
fpring-flowering  Jasmine.  Forsythia  suspensa 
(yellow  flowers,  spring),  Fire  Thorn  (Crataegus 
Pyracantha),  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  Virginian 
Creeper,  and  Ivies.  You  ought  to  bs  able  to 
make  a  good  selection  from  these.  Plant  in 
groups  of  several  plants  together.  Morelto 
Cherries  would  do  well  on  the  wall. 

Garden  Beds  (Berks). — Early-flowering  Irises 
reticulata,  histrioides,  Heldreichi,  and  Histrio, 
Anemone  blanda  and  A.  apennina,  and  double 
Arabis  would  bs  suitable  for  the  small  beds  near 
the  house  wall.  The  Irises  would  not,  however, 
make  a  brilliant  display  in  the  way  that  a  mass 
of  Tulips  would,  but  they  are  very  beautiful,  and 
should  do  splendidly  in  your  south  border  if  the 
soil  is  light  and  well  drained.  You  might  also 
have  Anemone  fulgens  and  the  St.  Brigid 
Anemones.  In  the  larger  bed,  for  spring  and 
early  summer  plant  Tulips,  Spanish  Irises,  some 
of  the  lovely  varieties  of  Flag  Irises,  Pyre- 
thrums,  and  Pinks  or  Violas  as  an  edging.  Any  of 
the  strone-growing  herbaceous  plants,  such  as 
Lupines,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Pseinies,  Geums, 
Pentstemons,  and  Campanulas,  would  do  for  the 
other  bed,  and  they  would  flower  before  the 
Dihiias.  The  Paeony  needs  a  rich  soil.  Yes,  you 
can  plant  Daffodils  and  Tulips  among  your  Ruses 
if  you  wish.  The  Viola  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
covering  the  surface  of  Rose  beds. 

Rockery  (S.)  — The  position  of  the  ground 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  erection  of  a  rockery  is 
not  material,  provided  the  choice  of  plants  and 
suitable  subjects  for  planting  generally  is  left  to 
the  planter.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  have  set  your  mind  on  certain  sun-loving 
subjects,  and  there  is  much  shade  near — we  have 
no  particulars  as  to  environment — the  arrange- 
ment would  require  modifying  to  some  extent. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  best  type  of  stone  is  sand- 
stone, and  of  this  some  five  tons,  or  twice  that 
amount,  would  be  required,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  structure.  Being  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  dwelling,  a  lofty  erection  would 
be  out  of  place,  and  by  your  reference  to  the 
drains  we  take  it  the  whole  of  the  rockery  would 
of  necessity  be  above  ground.  A  far  better  idea 
could  bs  conceived  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
surroundings,  but  we  imagine  from  the  sketch 
that  the  position  is  capable  of  supplying  quite  a 
variety  of  aspects.  We  are  not  quite  clear 
whether  you  desire  the  rockery  to  extend  to  the 
indicated  grass  border,  though  we  expect  as  much. 
In  any  case,  the  grass  border  of  the  southern  end 
would  appear  out  of  place,  and  by  dispensing 
with  this  a  more  or  less  rugged  outline  of  rookery 
could  be  then  arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
pathway.  The  latter,  we  think,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  the  sketch  before  us,  rather  gives  a  good 
balance  to  that  particular  portion,  and  by  doing 
away  with  the  grass  bordering  on  the  oppo- 
site side  nothing  incongruous  would  remain. 
Greenery,  of  course,  could  be,  and  would  be, 
freely  supplied  by  trailing  rookwork  plants  in 
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lieu  of  the  grass.  There  are  other  classes  of 
stone  very  suitable  for  rockwork  making,  but 
we  think  in  all  the  circumstances  that  the  kind 
above  named  is  not  only  the  best  for  general 
structural  purposes  and  the  most  suitable  for 
rockeries  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  is  quite  the  best 
for  the  largest  number  of  alpine  and  rock  plants. 

Sunny  Garden  (Dvlwich). — Instead  of  the 
rock  garden  you  propose  to  make  we  think  you 
would  find  that  if  you  cut  up  the  small  lawn, 
which  you  mean  to  do  away  with,  into  beds  and 
planted  them  with  Roses  or  Carnations,  this 
plan  would  give  you  more  satisfaction.  You 
could  hardly  expect  to  grow  many  of  the  choicer 
alpines  with  any  great  measure  of  success,  while 
Roses  and  Carnations  would  do  well.  Plant  such 
good  Roses  as  Caroline  Testout,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France,  Captain 
Hayward,  Liberty,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  La  Tosca,  and  others.  You  must 
prepare  the  beds  by  deep  digging  and  manuring. 
The  top  spit  of  lawn  would  do  well  for  mixing 
with  the  other  soil.  Seedling  Carnations  would 
give  you  an  abundance  of  flowers,  or  if  you 
prefer  you  might  grow  named  sorts.  Between 
the  Roses  you  could  plant  spring-flowering  bulbs. 
Fmnue  Fiseardi,  Iiaburnum,  Almond,  and 
Mountain  Ash  are  all  suitable  trees  for  your 
purpose. 

Laying  Out  Flower  Garden  (Kirhstall). — 
It  is  somewhat  difScult  to  advise  as  to  the  best 
method  of  transforming  your  tennis  lawn  into  a 
flower  garden  without  seeing  the  land.  But  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  particulars 
given,  we  should  advise  making  a  Rose  garden  in 
the  centre,  for  this  part  of  the  ground  will, 
apparently,  get  the  most  sun.  The  most  satis- 
factory designs  are  usually  those  which  are 
simplest.  Oblong  beds  are  to  be  recommended, 
and  fairly  large  instead  of  too  many  small  beds 
are  advisable.  It  would  be  best  to  have  the  paths 
between  the  beds  of  grass,  so  all  you  need  to  do, 
when  you  have  decided  upon  the  design,  is  to  cut 
out  the  beds  according  to  your  plan,  leaving  the 
grass,  which  is  to  form  the  paths,  undisturbed. 
The  beds  must  of  course  be  well  dug  and  manured 
before  the  Roses  are  planted.  Oa  that  side  of 
the  garden  which  gets  the  most  sun  (the  side  near 
the  wood)  you  might  have  a  herbaceous  border 
running  the  whole  length.  The  opposite  side, 
near  the  house  wall,  would  be  suitable  for  a  small 
border  planted  with  choice  shrubs  or  any  hardy 
plants  you  prefer. 

Carnations  Failing  (S.  G.  Eidd). — You  give 
80  few  particulars  about  your  Carnations  that  it 
is  difficult  to  advise  you.  There  was  no  disease 
on  the  leaves  sent,  and  they  have  suffered  through 
some  error  in  cultivation ;  it  is  probable  that 
they  have  sufifdred  from  drought  during  the  late 
summer  months,  or  you  may  have  overwatered 
them  at  some  time.  We  presume  they  are  border 
Carnations  planted  out  in  a  border.  The  best 
time  to  plant  layers  is  now.  If  you  have  rooted 
your  own  layers  cut  them  off  the  parent  plants 
now  and  replant  in  the  border.  The  soil  should 
be  dug  about  2  feet  deep,  and  some  well-decayed 
manure  and  leaf-mould  should  be  well  mixed 
with  it.  When  it  has  been  well  dug,  and  these 
materials  are  intermixed,  make  it  firm  by  tread- 
ing, not  hard,  but  just  firm.  Then  put  in  your 
plants,  carefully  laying  out  the  roots,  and  make 
the  soil  flrm  around  them.  Plant  them  so  deeply 
that  the  base  of  the  stem  is  buried,  then  the 
plants  will  not  sway  about  in  the  wind.  Water 
them  after  planting  so  as  to  settle  the  soil  about 
them.  During  the  autumn  and  spring  little 
water  will  be  required  unless  the  weather  should 
be  exceptionally  dry. 

Making  a  Hockbrt  (James  Roe). — We  fear  we  can 
render  you  veiy  little  assistance  in  the  circumstances. 
The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  helping  you  is  that 
we  know  nothing  of  the  garden  or  its  environment  wherein 
it  Is  proposed  to  make  the  rockery  in  question.  In  some 
gardens  and  positions  a  wholly  elevated  rockery  would  be 
best.  In  others  a  depressed  or  partially  sunk  rockery 
would  be  in  better  taste.  The  question  of  water,  stune, 
and  plants  generally  should  be  considered  primarily  with 
any  ground  plan  of  a  rockery.     Cannot  you  for  a  fee 


obtain  the  assistance  of  a  landscape  gardener  near  to  view 
the  garden  and  then  furnish  you  with  rough  ground  plan  ? 
No  one  without  seeing  the  place  could  render  any  material 
assistance. 

Autumn  Flowers  (/.  Whitehead).— You  would  find  the 
Montbretias,  of  which  there  are  now  so  many  beautiful 
varieties,  good  for  the  autumn  ;  they  all  have  bright- 
coloured  flowers.  Some  of  the  scarlet  Lilies  planted  late 
would  be  late  in  flowering,  and  such  kinds  as  Lilium 
speciosum  roseum,  rubrum,  and  others  all  blossom  late. 
With  regard  to  the  fruit  trees  under  glass  we  do  not  advise 
Plums  planted  out,  they  often  grow  too  strongly.  Why 
not  try  them  in  pots?  You  could  with  advantage  grow 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  in  pots  in  the  house.  These 
would  give  you  a  good  return,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to 
get  the  trees  for  fruiting. 

Thyme  as  Lawn  (iiej7«!Ms).— Thymus  villosus  is  a 
somewhat  erect  and  shrubby  species,  and  not  at  all  suit- 
able for  a  turf.  It  is  possible  that  you  are  thinking  of 
Thymus  serpyllum  var.  lanuginosus.  This  is  a  good  plant 
for  forming  a  carpet  on  banks  and  slopes  of  the  rock 
garden,  but  it  is  questionable  if  it  would  be  suitable  for 
making  a  lawn.  It  can  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings 
put  in  at  the  present  time,  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
band-light  or  in  a  close  frame.  The  quantity  required  per 
square  yard  would  depend  on  the  size  of  plants  employed. 
Cuttings  struck  now  would  make  plants  large  enough  to 
stand  2  inches  or  3  inches  apart,  but  they  would  not  fill 
up  the  intervening  spaces  by  the  time  mentioned.  If 
necessary,  they  might  be  planted  closer,  in  order  to  get 
the  ground  covered  in  a  shorter  space  of  time. 

ViOLBTS  (J.  Qibson). — You  should  put  your  Violet  plants 
in  the  frame  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  them 
established  there  and  well  rooted  before  the  winter. 
Give  them  a  soil  made  up  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  part 
leaf-soil.  Have  them  not  more  than  6  inches  or  9  inches 
from  the  glass ;  the  distance  apart  depends  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  plants,  some  varieties,  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
are  far  more  vigorous  than  others.  Plant  the  strong 
growers  IS  inches  and  the  smaller  growing  sorts  12  inches 
apart.  You  must  cover  up  the  frames  well  with  mats  in 
frosty  weather.  You  must  have  the  plants  near  the  glass 
so  that  they  may  get  all  the  light  possible  during  winter, 
yet  if  not  protected  on  cold  nights  they  will  suffer.  Give 
air  whenever  the  weather  will  allow.  Do  not  over 
water,  and  pick  off  decaying  leaves  when  the  dull  weather 
sets  in. 
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Transplanting  Rose  Cuttings  (Roses). — If 
your  rooted  cuttings  are  now  fine  vigorous  plants 
we  should  advise  you  to  transplant  them  towards 
the  end  of  this  month.  As  they  are  well  rooted 
there  can  be  no  object  in  keeping  them  any  longer 
in  the  nursery  rows  ;  by  planting  them  in  well 
tilled  ground  and  giving  them  more  room,  they 
will  benefit  greatly  and  mike  still  more  rapid 
progress. 


Malformed  Rose  Shoot  (H.  Graham).— Tbe  shoot  sent 
was  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  fasciation.  While  not 
at  all  a  rarity,  one  does  not  very  frequently  meet  with 
such  shoots.  One  or  two  varieties  are  specially  addicted 
to  this  malformation,  notably  Duchesse  de  Morny.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  caused  by  some  irregularity  in 
the  flow  of  the  sap.  When  such  growths  are  observed  it 
is  always  best  to  remove  them  at  once,  so  that  the  other 
shoots  are  not  weakened,  for  no  good  or  useful  buds  or 
blooms  ever  come  from  such  growths. 

Large  Rose  Tree  {J.  Gibson)  —We  should  advise  you 
to  cut  down  the  main  stems,  as  you  suggest,  to  the  younger 
wood.  You  might  do  this  now,  but  do  not  cut  back  the 
latter  until  March ;  it  is,  of  course,  too  late  now  to  attempt 
to  encourage  fresh  growths.  Do  not  cut  back  all  the  two 
year  old  shoots,  but  just,  say,  two  of  them,  you  would  then 
encourage  fresh  growths  from  the  base  without  sacrificing 
all  the  blossom.  The  best  time  to  cut  away  the  old  wood 
is  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  this  allows  the  growths 
that  remain  to  ripen  thoroughly.  Keep  it  well  supplied 
with  water  next  year  when  growth  begins,  and  feed  it 
well. 

Rose  Homere  (H.  R.  P.).— This  old  Rose  Is  one  of 
those  varieties  that  promise  more  than  they  perform,  and 
its  tendency  to  produce  divided  and  malformed  buds  is 
a  very  great  failing.  The  means  you  have  adopted  to 
check  this  are  the  very  things  that  would  encourage  the 
malformed  buds.  By  disbudding  you  merely  throw  more 
sap  into  the  remaining  buds  and  thus  cause  them  to  burst. 
The  same  when  you  give  liquid  manure.  A  good  plan  will 
be  to  allow  the  two  standards  to  grow  as  they  like, 
merely  thinning  out  the  centres  to  prevent  overcrowding. 
We  have  seen  this  old  Rose  doing  well  upon  a  wall.  It 
might  be  advisable  just  to  lift  the  trees  and  put  them 
back  again  in  the  same  positions.  This  would  tend  to 
check  extra  vigour,  but  it  should  be  done  early  in 
November. 
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Vine  and  Fig  Outdoors  (CZossy).— In  your 
sunny  town,  and  with  a  position  that  gets  the 
sun  until  three  o'clock,  the  Vine  or  Fig  ought  to 
do  well  trained  on  wires  in  front  of  the  galvanised 
fence  as  you  suggest.  Of  course,  they  would 
probably  prove  still  more  satisfactory  in  a 
position  facing  south  or  south-west.     However, 


we  think  you  might  reasonably  hope  for  success, 
providing  you  give  them  a  well-drained  border  of 
good  turfy  soil.  The  Fig  must  not  be  planted 
in  a  border  either  large  or  rich,  otherwise  it  will 
make  gross  growth  and  will  not  fruit  freely. 
The  root  run  should  be  restricted,  and  the  soil 
good  turfy  loam  without  manure.  Figs  Black 
Ischia  or  Brown  Turkey  and  Grape  Reine  Olea 
are  suitable  varieties.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  in  finding  suitable  creepers  ;  some 
Roses  would  do  well  there.  We  do  not  think  you 
would  find  the  water  in  the  tubs  to  be  a  nuisance, 
as  it  is  conducted  there  from  the  roof,  and  as  you 
have  an  overflow  pipe  there  would  be  little  fear 
of  the  water  being  objectionable. 

Pear  Tree  (/.  Thwaites). — The  Pear  of  which 
you  send  a  fruit  is  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  an 
excellent  variety.  We  do  not  know  of  anything 
you  can  do  to  a  large  tree  like  yours  to  retard 
its  blossoming.  When  the  tree  is  in  flower  you 
might  affjrd  the  blossom  some  protection  by 
placing  hay  among  the  branches  when  frost  is 
feared.  The  warmth  from  a  fire  lit  near  the  tree 
would  also  tend  to  prevent  damage  to  the  blooms 
by  frost.  If  the  growths  are  at  all  crowded  cut 
some  of  them  right  out,  and  remove  any  branches 
that  grow  inwards  or  across  others,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  tree  and  allow  free 
admittance  of  light  and  air.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  pinch  the  side  shoots  at  the  end  of  July  so 
as  to  direct  the  sap  towards  the  formation  of  fruit 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  then  in  January 
prune  back  the  shoots  which  were  stopped  in 
summer  to  about  three  buds  from  the  base. 
You  might  apply  this  method  to  the  unfruitful 
shoots. 

Figs  not  Fruiting  (if.  V.  .8.).— Young  Fig 
trees  are  grown  from  cuttings  or  layers  (not 
grafted).  There  is  no  reason  why  your  trees 
raised  from  pips  (or  seeds)  should  not  bear  fruit 
because  they  were  raised  in  this  way.  A  piece  of 
Fig  tree  pulled  from  the  stem  with  roots  attached 
(usually  called  a  sucker)  if  planted  in  suitable 
soil  and  well  looked  after  will  undoubtedly  bear 
fruit  in  due  time.  A  Fig  tree  will  never  do  any 
good  if  encroached  on  by  other  trees,  as  you  say 
yours  is.  The  proper  system  of  pruning  the  Fig 
tree  is  to  thin  out  the  branches.  This  is  best 
done  by  first  cutting  out  all  the  weak  and  sickly 
or  dying  shoots,  and  if  this  does  not  thin  the 
tree  sufficiently  cut  away  some  of  the  better 
branches  as  well.  The  best  time  to  prune  is  early 
in  March.  The  tree  growing  against  a  south  wall 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  If  the  trees 
make  over-luxuriant  growth  they  should  be  care- 
fully root  pruned;  October  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  do  this.  Some  varieties  of  Figs  are  very 
shy  bearers,  in  fact  will  never  bear  if  planted  out 
of  doors  ;  yours  may  be  one  of  these.  If  you  are 
fond  of  Figs  we  would  advise  you  to  plant  Brown 
Turkey  and  Black  Ischia  in  a  warm  position  and 
aspect. 

Alpine  Strawberries  {B.  F.).  —  Several 
articles  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  The 
Garden  on  this  subject,  and  only  last  year  we 
advocated  the  cultivation  of  the  new  Sutton  Alpine, 
a  fruit  of  great  excellence  and  rather  larger  than 
the  ordinary  kind.  There  are  no  lack  of  alpine 
Strawberries.  The  alpine  has  been  crossed, 
giving  a  much  later  fruit.  St.  Joseph,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Louis  Gauthier  (a  white  variety),  and  the 
St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  are  good  perpetual  kinds  ; 
these  fruit  from  June  to  November.  They  are 
most  easily  grown.  The  true  smaller  alpine 
consists  of  some  half-dozen  kinds.  There  is  a 
new  larger  alpine  called  the  Gunnersbury. 
Alpine  Strawberries  can  be  grown  in  this  country 
most  easily,  although  small  fruits  like  the  alpine 
Hautbois  and  perpetual  Strawberries  are  lost  sight 
of.  The  best  method  is  to  raise  the  plants  from 
seed  sown  in  March  or  April  in  pans  or  boxes.  Sow 
thinly  in  good  soil  in  warm  frames  near  the  glass, 
put  out  the  seedlings  in  boxes  when  large  enough, 
again  place  in  frames,  and  plant  out  in  June  or 
July  in  rich  soil  15  inches  to  18  inches  between 
the  rows,  half  that  distance  between  the  plants  ; 
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these  will  give  fruit  in  late  autumn.  The  plants 
are  also  readily  obtained  from  runners.  If  the 
first  runners  are  taken  and  planted  out  in  July  or 
earlier  they  will  give  fruit  in  September.  If 
fruits  are  required  very  late  either  from  seedlings 
or  from  runners  it  is  necessary  to  pick  off  the 
earliest  flowers. 

Blight  on  Fbuit  Tbees  (A'.  }'.  .^.).— Your 
best  plan  will  be  to  syringe  or  spray  your  fruit 
trees  with  caustic  alkali  (a  burning  wash).  It  is 
made  by  dissolving  lib.  of  commercial  caustic 
soda  in  water,  then  lib.  of  crude  potash.  When 
both  have  dissolved,  mix  the  two  well  together, 
then  add  fib.  of  common  agricultural  treacle,  stir 
well,  and  make  up  with  soft  water  to  10  gallons. 
This  wash  has  a  burning  effect  on  the  hands  and 
clothes,  and  must  be  used  with  care.  The  best 
time  to  use  it  is  about  the  middle  of  February; 
it  will  rid  the  trees  of  American  blight  and  other 
pests.  The  Peach  trees  attacked  by  leaf  blister 
should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  the 
leaves  are  opening,  and  again  in  three  weeks' 
time  ;  you  should  cut  off  and  burn  those  leaves 
which  are  badly  diseased.  Your  Apples  and 
Pears  should  be  summer  pruned.  The  best  time 
to  prone  Peaches  is  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are 
gathered.  You  should  do  it  now,  removing  the 
old  wood  to  allow  this  year's  wood  to  become 
well  ripened. 

Planting  Vinebt  (7?.  V.  5.).— Black  Ham- 
burgh is  the  best  black  Grape  for  an  amateur ;  it 
may  be  grown  to  perfection  more  easily  than  any 
other.  However,  it  will  not  keep  in  good  con- 
dition very  long  after  it  is  ripe.  If  you  want  a 
later  variety,  grow  Alicante.  You  c»n  then  cut 
and  store  the  bunches  in  the  autumn  if  you  wish 
to  keep  them.  Foster's  Seedling  you  would  find 
to  be  the  best  white  Grape  for  your  purpose.  Of 
course,  the  best  white  Grape  is  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, but  it  needs  more  heat  than  Foster's 
Seedling  to  bring  it  to  perfection  and  a  good  deal 
of  skill.  You  might  have  Black  Hamburgh  in 
one  division,  Foster's  Seedling  in  another,  and 
Alicante  (for  later  supply)  in  the  third.  Plant 
them  about  3  feet  6  inches  apart.  You  ought  to 
get  five  Vines  in  each  division.  You  may  either 
purchase  Vines  which  were  raised  from  buds 
inserted  last  January,  thus  having  made  one 
season's  growth  only,  or  you  may  buy  what  are 
called  "cut-backs,"  i.e.,  Vines  which,  having 
been  cut  back  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  have 
made  a  cane  this  year  that  will  bear  fruit  next. 
If  you  purchase  the  first-named,  you  will  have  to 
prune  them  back  to  within  two  buds  of  the  base 
in  January  (choosing  the  better  of  the  two  growths 
subsequently  and  rubbing  off  the  other)  to  make 
them  produce  a  good  cane  to  fruit  the  following 
year.  The  "  cut-backs  "  cost  more,  but  if  planted 
now  they  will  fruit  next  year,  while  the  others 
would  not  fruit  until  1908.  Nurserymen  would 
quote  prices. 

.STORING  APPLBS  (B.  D.).— We  should  certainly  advise  yon 
to  let  the  Apples  "  sweat "  before  storing  them  away  for 
the  winter.  You  will  find  that  they  will  keep  better  by 
this  method  than  if  you  store  them  away  directly  they  are 
gathered  from  the  trees. 

Melon  Fruits  (H.  Wharton).— Two  to  four  fruits  will 
be  ample  for  each  Melon  plant,  the  plants  being  about 
3  feet  apart  if  there  is  room.  All  the  fruits  must  be  set 
at  the  same  time,  i.e.,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  or 
the  earlier  ones  swell,  and  the  later  ones  turn  yellow  and 
drop  off. 

BEST  Walls  for  Truit  Trees  (G.  S.  B.).— Are  walls 
built  of  bricks  better  than  stone  walls  for  growing  fruit 
trees  on  ?  Yes,  decidedly.  All  the  same,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  grow  fruit  successfully  against  stone  walls,  pro- 
vided the  joints  are  properly  pointed,  and  no  crevices  left 
open  for  the  encouragement  and  harbouring  of  insect 
pests. 

Peaches  Splitting  (J.  W.  C.).— The  Royal  George 
Peach  fruits  spilt  at  times  owing  to  the  flowers  being 
injured,  but  in  many  cases  it  occurs  from  a  deficiency  of 
lime  in  the  soil.  All  stone  fruits  require  lime,  and  it  may 
be  that  your  soil  is  wanting  in  this  respect.  Can  you  give 
lime  either  in  the  shape  of  old  mortar  rubble  well  worked 
down  under  the  roots,  or  the  scrapings  of  limestone  roads  ? 

Mulberry  Tree  (J.  }[.  C.).— We  do  not  think  you 
will  do  much  harm  in  cutting  back  the  branches  of  your 
Mulberry  tree  if  you  cut  off  the  branches  cleanly  to  the 
trunk,  if  possible,  so  that  no  stumps  are  left  that  may 
decay.  Dj  the  pruning  early  in  the  year— say,  February — 
before  the  sap  is  running  freely ;  there  will  then  be  less 
likelihood  of  the  branches  bleeding.    If  they  do  bleed,  you 


can  cover  the  cut  ends  with  styptic.  You  had  much  better 
cut  off  the  branches  than  let  them  get  broken  off. 

MORELLO  Cbereies  FALLING  {Constant  Reader).— Yotat 
is  only  one  case  out  of  many  as  regards  the  failure  of 
Morello  Cherries  to  fruit  this  season,  but  the  matter 
is  soon  explained.  In  May,  when  the  trees  were  in 
blossom,  we  had  14®  to  20**  of  frost  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  blossom  was  killed.  The  fruit  did  not 
set  but  fell  off.  We  hope  for  better  results  next  year  ; 
this  has  been  a  serious  one  for  fruit  growers. 

MELON  Leaves  Diseased  (G.  S.  Jordan).— The  leaves 
of  your  Melons  when  they  reached  me  were  very  much 
dried  up,  but  from  what  I  can  see  they  are  attacked  by  the 
"Melon  spot"  fungus  (Cercospora  melonis).  Cut  off  and 
barn  all  the  diseased  leaves,  and  spray  the  others  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  or  sulphide  of  potassium  ^oz.  dissolved 
in  1  gallon  of  water.  If  the  other  plants  show  any  signs 
of  the  disease  spray  them  at  once— G  .S.  S. 

Insects  on  Apple  Bark  (Pomona).  -  The  reddish 
appearance  on  the  bark  of  your  Apple  trees  is  caused  by  a 
number  of  eggs  of  some  insect,  I  believe,  of  one  of  the 
mites.  If  I  am  right  you  need  not  trouble  about  them,  as 
the  mites  are  perfectly  harmless.  I  will  try  and  rear 
them,  and  if  I  do  will  let  you  know  what  they  are.  Should 
you  prefer  at  once  to  deal  with  them,  I  should  scrub  the 
places  where  they  are  with  soft  soap  and  water.  Wipe  off 
the  suds.— G.  S.  S. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Insect  on  Begonias  (Assorted). — The  enclosed 
Begonia  leaves  are  very  badly  attacked  by  an 
insect  pest  to  which  little  attention  has  been 
directed,  and  whose  ravages  are  greatly  on  the 
increase.  It  is  known  as  yellow  thrips,  the 
trouble  being  caused  by  a  minute  insect  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  These  pests  attack  the  very 
youngest  leaves,  which  do  not  show  any  signs  of 
injury  until  the  insects  have  passed  to  other 
plants.  Too  dry  an  atmosphere  is  very  favour- 
able to  their  development,  and  this  accounts  for 
their  frequent  occurrence  this  season.  Vaporising 
with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser  or  dipping  in  some  of 
the  many  insecticides  will  destroy  them,  but  the 
main  thing  is  to  do  this  before  the  mischief  is 
apparent. 

Wintering  Geraniums  (M.  O.  H.). — You 
cannot  expect  any  great  measure  of  success  in 
wintering  Pelargoniums  (Geraniums)  where  there 
is  no  greenhouse  available.  A  few  may  survive 
if  they  are  hung  up  in  a  cellar,  but  not  sufficient 
to  repay  for  the  trouble.  Apart  from  frost,  a 
great  enemy  where  they  are  wintered  in  sheds 
and  such  like  places  is  damp,  which  will  kill  a 
good  many  even  if  the  soil  is  kept  dry.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  preserve  them  is  to  lift  them  from 
the  open  ground,  shorten  back  both  the  roots  and 
tops,  and  lay  them  in  a  shed  or  some  similar 
position  for  a  few  days  to  dry.  Then  plant  the 
Geraniums  thickly  together  in  a  shallow  box, 
using  fine  dry  soil.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry,  it 
may  then  have  a  watering.  If  you  have  no 
greenhouse,  the  best  place  to  winter  your  plants 
is  in  a  light  position  in  the  dwelling-house,  where 
they  will  be  safe  from  frost. 

Gbbknhousb  (L.). — The  sketch  of  the  above 
contains  no  reference  to  any  heating  arrange- 
ments, position  of  stokehole,  boiler,  pipes,  &c.  ; 
in  other  respects  the  general  plan  is  good.  We 
suggest  as  possible  improvements  that  the  door- 
way be  increased  6  inches  in  height  and  the  same 
in  width.  Again,  by  making  the  entire  front  of 
glass,  dispensing  with  the  opening  sashes  at  the 
front,  and  in  lieu  of  these  fix  ventilators  in  the 
walls  below  the  front  staging,  you  would  be  doing 
a  service  to  the  plants  and  doing  away  with 
direct  draughts,  while  admitting  air  freely  when 
necessary.  Such  ventilators  would,  of  course,  be 
fixed  above  the  rockery,  or  it  might  be  possible 
to  place  them  in  the  end  walls.  We  note  that 
the  brickwork  is  now  fixed  at  4^  inches  instead 
of  9  inches  as  at  first.  If  this  is  final,  it  will  be 
absolutely  essential  that  all  brickwork  be  rendered 
in  strong  gauged  stuff,  i.e  ,  mortar  and  cement 
or  sand  and  cement  alone,  with  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  outside  9  inch  brickwork  strengthen- 
ing piers  to  prevent  bulging.  As  the  front  is 
6  feet  high,  additional  strength  should  be 
provided  to  the  front  by  an  iron  rod,  say,  at 
3  feet  from  either  end,  to  pierce  the  top  front  wall- 
plate  under  weather-board,  and  carrying  it  near 
the  roof  to  pierce  the  back  wall  with  iron  plate- 
nuts,  &c  ,  on  the  reverse  side.    This  will  prevent 


the  spreading  of  the  roof.  The  inside  staging 
of  the  greenhouse  should  be  raised,  or  many 
plants  will  become  unnecessarily  leggy  we  think. 

EncHABis  AT  Easter  (.ffutAan's).— Bottom- 
heat  is  not  so  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Eucharis  as  is  generally  supposed.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  your  plants  now  flowering 
should  not  bloom  again  at  Easter,  for  in  a  general 
way  they  may  be  said  to  bloom  twice  a  year. 
Directly  the  flowers  are  past  the  plants  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  their  growth,  then  through- 
out the  winter  the  roots  must  be  kept  somewhat 
drier  than  before,  but  not  parched.  A  minimum 
temperature  of  55°  should  at  that  time  be  main- 
tained. Early  in  the  new  year  the  soil  may  be 
kept  somewhat  moister  and  the  atmospheric 
moisture  increased.  This  will  soon  lead  to  the 
production  of  bloom-spikes,  which  should  come 
in  at  about  Easter.  A  very  important  matter  is 
to  watch  the  plants  carefully,  and  if  they  appear 
likely  to  be  backward  keep  them  if  possible  a 
little  warmer,  and  if  too  early  keep  them  cooler, 
otherwise  they  will  bloom  too  early. 

Increasing  Cbntadrea  (Alfred  ifosc).— You 
should  have  taken  the  cuttings  early  in  Sep- 
tember, as  early  as  they  were  to  be  had. 
However,  you  can  take  them  now,  it  is  not  too 
late.  Make  the  cuttings.  Remove  the  lower 
leaves,  insert  them  in  2^-inch  pots,  using  a  soil 
consisting  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  silver  sand  in 
equal  parts ;  plunge  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
keep  them  close  for  about  a  month  ;  by  then  they 
ought  to  be  rooted.  They  need  very  careful  water- 
ing. When  the  small  pots  become  well  filled 
with  roots  repot  them  into  pots  of  4^-inch 
diameter,  letting  them  remain  there  until  they 
are  required  for  bedding  out.  Take  care  that 
they  are  kept  safe  from  frost.  The  best  time  to 
sow  seed  is  August  in  slight  heat,  potting  off  the 
seedlings  when  ready.  After  hardening  them 
off,  wintering  them  in  a  cold  frame,  repot  them 
in  the  spring.  You  may  sow  now,  and  will 
obtain  better  plants  than  by  sowing  in  the  spring. 

ARAtJCARLi  Malformed  (r.  R.  P.)  —The  behaviour  of 
your  Araucaria  is  quite  normal,  for  the  increased  size  of 
the  leaves  is  caused  by  the  pent-up  energy  of  the  plant 
which  was  checked  by  the  loss  of  the  leader.  We  have 
one  whose  top  was  accidentally  broken  off  last  year,  which 
has  now  formed  a  second  leading  shoot  with  leaves  exactly 
like  that  mentioned  by  you.  In  the  case  of  ours,  the 
vigour  of  the  new  leader  is  such  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  distance  between  the  whorls  of  leaves  than  hereto- 
fore, 80  that  the  symmetrical  character  of  the  specimen  is 
destroyed.  You  seem  to  have  had  poor  results  by  replant- 
ing evergreens  in  spring.  Of  course,  the  summer  just 
ended  was  very  bad  for  newly-planted  shrubs ;  but  still, 
unless  there  are  special  reasons  for  spring  plaotiog,  we 
prefer  the  autumn  months. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Vegetables  for  Light  Soils  (M.  V.  B). — 
Many  vegetables  will  succeed  when  planted  in 
light  soil,  provided  it  is  deeply  dug  and  given  a 
liberal  application  of  rich  manure  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  the  crops  looked  properly  after  during 
the  time  of  growth  in  the  way  of  hoeing  and 
keeping  down  weeds.  The  following  among 
others  would  succeed  very  well  :  Early  Potatoes, 
early  and  successional  crops  of  Peas,  French  Beans, 
Scarlet  Runners,  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Beetroot, 
Tomatoes,  Turnips,  Lettuce,  Endive,  Spinach, 
&c.  On  the  west  border,  if  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  regards  digging  and  manuring,  as  re- 
commended for  Bed  I.  for  vegetables,  we  know  of 
no  reason  why  Currant  and  Gooseberry  trees 
should  not  succeed,  especially  if  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  extend,  is 
covered  over  early  in  April  3  inches  deep  with 
stable  manure,  and  the  same  left  on  until  the 
autumn  or  winter,  when  it  may  be  dug  in  the 
ground.  This  will  keep  the  surface  roots  moist 
and  help  the  trees  greatly  to  bear  good  crops  of 
fruit. 

To  Cook  Sorrel  (J.  J/.).— In  cooking  Sorrel  thoroughly 
wash  the  leaves.  These  should  be  fleshy  and  a  good 
green  colour.  Keject  all  yellow  ones,  then  place  in  plenty 
of  boiling  water,  and  cook  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
Then  drain  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  It  may  also  be 
cooked  like  Spinach. 
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RABBIT -PROOF    PLANTS. 

1HAVE  been  much  interested  in  the 
notes  in  The  Oaeden  on  the  above 
subject,  and  am  of  the  same  opinion 
as  your  correspondent  on  page  146 
in  saying  that  Rhododendrons  and 
Box  are  rabbit-proof.  I  should  also  add 
Yews,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Laurustinus,  Yuccas, 
Berberis  Aquifolium  and  St.  John's  Wort. 
The  hardy  shrubs  most  attacked  by  rabbits 
are  Brooms,  young  Laburnums  and  Mountain 
Ash,  Kerria  japonica,  Hollies  and  Berberis 
Thunbergi.  The  latter  is  punished  both  in  a 
seedling  state  and  also  when  it  becomes 
older.  A  bed  of  seedlings  here  has  been 
destroyed  by  rabbits,  while  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium close  by  was  not  touched.  Rabbits 
often  eat  seedling  or  small  plants  of  certain 
things,  but  leave  the  older  and  harder 
specimens  alone.  For  example,  about  300 
Libocedrus  decurrens  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high  were  attacked  last  spring,  and  the 
rabbits  would  have  cleared  the  lot  had  they 
not  been  wired  out ;  but  some  older  plants 
ranging  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  close  by  were 
not  touched.  I  have  noticed  that  if  rabbits 
make  a  start  on  common  Laurel  or  Oval- 
leaved  Privet  they  will  play  havoc  with  them 
in  a  very  short  time  if  left  unchecked,  and 
they  seem  nearly  as  fond  of  these  as  they  are 
of  Brooms  and  Laburnums.  Of  the  Bamboos 
we  grow  here,  Bambusa  disticha  has  been 
badly  eaten  this  year,  while  Arundinaria 
auricoma  and  Bambusa  Fortunei  close  by 
have  been  left  alone.  One  might  give  a  long 
list  of  what  rabbits  will  eat,  but  the  great 
point  is  to  find  out  what  they  will  not  touch, 
and  beyond  the  few  plants  I  have  mentioned 
above  there  are  none  I  can  recommend  with 
confidence  as  being  entirely  rabbit-proof. 
Bagshot,  Surrey.  3.  Claek. 


NOTES    ON    THE    SUMMER 
BEDDING  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

Theee  is  no  more  instructive  object-lesson 
in  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
the  art  of  gardening  in  recent  years  than 
a  walk  in  Hyde  Park,  between  Grosvenor 
and  Stanhope  Gates,  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  when  at  last  the  summer  plant- 
ing is  complete.  One  recalls  in  former 
days  the  successive  squares  of  Geraniums, 
Verbenas  and  Fuchsias,  the  complex  patterns 
of  the  carpet  beds,  and  the  edgings  of  Lobelia 
and  Calceolaria.     How  gay  and  flat  it  all 


was  !  Now  a  new  generation  has  arrived 
that  aims  higher,  that  considers  dignity  of 
form  and  judicious  grouping  of  foliage  and 
blossom  more  important  th<n  the  achieve- 
ment of  flat  patches  of  colour.  The  old 
spirit  still  Jingers  unaccountably  in  the 
spring  gardening,  and  serried  masses  of  Hya- 
cinths or  Tulips  in  one  or  two  colours,  so 
thick  set  that  all  the  beauty  of  their  form  is 
lost,  are  yet  their  ideal.  To  this  branch  of 
the  subject  1  should  like  to  return  at  another 
time.  My  intention  in  these  notes  is  to 
describe  some  of  the  more  original  beds  and 
to  mention  some  of  the  less  well-known 
plants  used. 

A  wonderfully  good  effect  has  been  got  in 
several  beds  by  the  use  of  Acalypha  musaica, 
possibly  the  most  decorative  of  all  the 
smaller  foliage  plants ;  its  bronze  leaves 
splashed  with  orange  and  scarlet  are  very 
brilliant,  and,  though  by  now  (October  9) 
they  are  beginning  to  fall  off,  it  stands  out- 
door life  well  in  a  fine  summer.  It  is  a  stove 
plant  of  not  difiicult  culture.  It  was  well 
used  in  conjunction  with  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  round  a  stately  Phoenix  Palm  in  one  of 
the  large  circular  beds  ;  in  another  with  yellow 
Cannas  the  contrast  of  forms  and  colours  was 
perfect ;  and  in  a  third  bed  it  was  used  with 
some  of  the  half-hardy  Grasses  and  Kochia 
scoparia.  The  latter  is  a  hardy  annual  too 
little  used  in  the  autumn  ;  it  is  a  compact 
little  slender  bush  some  18  inches  high,  and 
all  its  narrow  leaves  are  a  brilliant  purple. 
The  ornamental  Grasses  were  used  with  good 
results  in  several  beds ;  among  them  Cois 
Lacryma-Jobi  (Job's  Tears),  with  its  bunches 
of  silvery  seeds ;  Cyperus  longus,  one  of  the 
Rush  tnbe,  occasionally  found  in  England  ; 
Gymnotrix  latifolia  (Pennisetum),  broad- 
leaved  and  with  nodding  spikes  ;  and  Pani- 
cum  plicatum,  with  its  looser  plumes  and 
striped  foliage.  A  very  handsome  bed  is  filled 
with  tall  Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  Cassia  corym- 
bosa  and  Heliotrope,  all  of  them  by  now 
5  feet  high  ;  the  great  leaves  of  Nicotiana 
sylvestris  show  between  them.  Outside  is  a 
border  of  dwarf  Lantana  Drap  d'Or,  with  an 
edging  of  Harrison's  Musk. 

In  another  round  bed  the  great  Palm  in 
the  middle  was  surrounded  by  yellow  Cannas, 
Lilium  auratum  and  Lilium  speciosum 
album.  An  excellent  eflfect  was  got  from  a 
bed  of  deep  red  Celosia  pyramidalis,  set  in  a 
carpet  of  Leucophyta  Brownii  (Calocephalus) 
and  edged  with  a  double  row  of  Salvia 
argentea.  This  is  another  very  handsome 
and  easily  grown  annual  that  should  be  much 
more  generally  used  ;  there  is  no  hardy  plant 
that  has  more  splendid  foliage.  A  little- 
known  Salvia  (farinacea)  of  a  very  different 
type,  with  flowers  not  unlike  Lavender  spikes, 
appeared  in  some  of  the  beds.  Verbena 
venosa  looked  well  in  one  of  the  smaller 
beds  with   Oreocome  Candollii  and  orange 


Begonias.  A  fine  patch  of  colour  was  a  bed 
of  Canna  Flamingo  with  an  edging  of  Sutton's 
Bedding  Beet.  A  bed  of  white  Clarkia  with 
a  border  of  Pentstemon  Newbury  Gem  was 
set  at  distances  of  4  feet  with  small  poles 
and  chains,  on  which  Tropieolum  canariense 
climbed  and  made  a  canopy  of  green. 

Behind  the  beds,  in  front  of  the  park 
railing's,  in  addition  to  the  usual  display 
of  Palms,  Plumbago  and  Agapanthus, 
were  many  fine  Dracasnas,  Daturas  and 
Metrosideros  (Bottle  Brush  Trees).  The 
main  fault  that  I  could  find  was  a  tendency 
to  overcrowd  the  beds,  and  to  put  too  many 
varieties  of  plants  in  the  same  bed.  In  one 
instance  I  counted  fourteen  crowded  together 
without  regard  to  their  colour  and  habit. 
Within  an  edging  of  mauve  Violas  were 
Lantanas  in  all  colours.  Fuchsia  gracilis, 
Cuphea,  Strobilanthes,  Francoa,  Nicotiana 
sylvestris  and  affinis,  Coix,  Gymnotrix, 
Kochia  and  Celosia  pyramidalis  (scarlet, 
crimson  and  yellow),  and  Celosia  cristata  ; 
the  efi'ect  was  chaos.  No  two  varieties  of  any 
one  plant  quarrel  so  much  as  the  red  and 
yellow  shades  of  Celosia,  while  either  by 
itself  is  extremely  decorative.  A  bed  of  mixed 
Dahlias  and  Zinnias  of  all  colours  was  detest- 
able, so  was  a  bed  of  Helenium  (yellow)  and 
Lilium  speciosum  melpomene,  and  another  of 
L.  speciosum  rubrum  with  (yellow)  Sanvitalia. 
But,  after  all,  these  are  small  matters  as 
compared  with  the  really  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  bedding  as  a  whole,  and  the  master 
mind  that  directs  the  gardening  in  Hyde 
Park  has  well  earned  the  gratitude  of  all 
garden  lovers.  W.  A.  P. 


A    TRIAL    OF    POTATOES. 

Prosaic  though  it  may  seem,  the  subject  of  Pota- 
toes, their  improvement  and  cultivation  is  one 
of  which  it  would  be  diiEoult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance.  As  an  indispensable  article  of  food, 
and  a  commercial  product  of  increasing  value, 
the  Potato  demands,  and  indeed  compels, 
universal  attention.  The  vast  amount  of  interest 
which  has  centred  in  the  Potato  during  the  last 
few  years  is  an  outcome  of  the  results  for 
which  seedsmen  and  growers  have  been  working 
for  some  considerable  time.  These  results  have 
taken  practical  shape  in  the  large  number  of  new 
varieties,  immensely  improved  in  yield  of  crop, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  in 
resistance  to  disease,  which  has  for  so  long  been 
the  bane  of  the  grower  of  Potatoes  in  the  British 
Isles.  Among  the  workers  to  whom  we  owe 
these  new  disease-resisting  and  heavy-cropping 
Potatoes  are  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 
By  selecting,  cross-breeding,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  wild  types  or  species  of  Potatoes,  which, 
though  rarely  heard  of,  and  still  more  rarely  seen, 
possess  traits  which  are  invaluable  in  the  hands 
of  the  expert,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have 
for  years  worked  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Potato.     It  was  not,  therefore,  without  some 
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justi6cation  that  they  recently  issued  invitations 
for  the  inspection  of  a  trial  of  Potatoes  in  one 
of  their  experimental  grounds  at  Reading.  In 
response  to  the  invitations  a  large  number  of 
horticulturists  assembled,  and  were  instructed 
by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  and  Mr.  H.  M  F. 
Sutton  in  all  the  details  of  the  Potato  trials 
which  had  been  carefully  and  pystematieally 
carried  out.  The  first  experiment  was  carried 
out  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
diflFerence,  if  any,  exists  between  Solanum 
Commersoni  Violet  (of  La  Bergerie)  and  Potato 
Blue  Giant.  Tubers  of  each  were  grown  side 
by  side  on  four  dififerent  soils.  So  far  as  could 
be  judged  from  the  tubers  displayed,  these  two 
sorts  appeared  to  be  identical. 

Withy-rod  Peelings  as  Manure. — A  most  inter- 
esting experiment  was  that  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  showing  the  value  of  Withy-rod  peelings 
as  manure.  In  Berkshire,  and  possibly  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  this  material  is  largely 
used  with  good  results  by  cottagers  as  a  manure 
for  Vegetable  Marrows  and  ridge  Cucumbers  after 
being  left  on  the  ground  for  twelve  months  to 
decay,  and,  judging  by  the  result  of  Messrs. 
Sutton's  experiment,  it  might  be  used  more  gene- 
rally with  advantage.  Sutton's  Ninety-fold  and 
Sutton's  Superlative  were  the  varieties  made  use 
of.  Three  rows  of  the  former  manured  with  rod 
peelings  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  per  acre  produced 
Icwt.  101b.,  while  three  rows  manured  with 
farmyard  manure  at  the  same  rate  gave  only 
3c[r.  181b.  Sutton's  Superlative  when  manured 
with  rod  peelings  gave  Icwt.  2qr.  71b.,  as  against 
lowt.  Iqr.  111b.  gathered  from  the  same  variety 
grown  with  the  aid  of  farmyard  manure,  again 
showing  a  balance  of  crop  in  favour  of  the  rod 
peelings. 

Potatoes  which  Rarely  or  Xever  Flower. — One 
hundred  years  ago  Thomas  Knight  carried  out 
experiments  with  the  object  of  inducing  certain 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  which  had  not  hitherto 
done  so,  to  bloom  by  removing  all  tubers  as  they 
formed,  thus  forcing  the  plant  to  concentrate  its 
energies  upon  the  production  of  blossoms  instead 
of  tubers.  In  this  experiment  Mr.  Knight  was 
successful.  The  results  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  were  not  so  satisfactory.  The 
varieties  chosen  were  Sutton's  Ringleader  (only 
once  seen  in  bloom),  Sutton's  Harbinger  (never 
known  to  bloom)  and  Evergood  (which  blooms  in 
Scotland  but  rarely  in  the  South  of  England). 
Under  the  experiment  Ringleader  formed  trusses 
of  bloom  but  no  buds  opened.  Harbinger  produced 
very  weak  trusses  but  no  buds  opened,  while  in 
the  case  of  Evergood  bloom  trusses  formed  and 
some  flowers  opened,  but  were  very  weak. 

The  Heaviest  Croppers. — In  this  trial  no  less 
than  eighteen  varieties  were  grown.  They  were 
selected  for  cultivation  from  a  large  number  as 
having  given  the  beat  results  in  University  College 
and  other  trial  grounds  in  1905,  and  so  may 
be  taken  as  representing  some  of  the  very  best 
varieties  extant.  We  cannot  do  better  than  give 
the  varieties  in  their  order  of  merit  as  concerns 
the  weight  of  crop.  The  first  six  varieties  named 
are  earlies  and  second  earlies,  and,  therefore, 
naturally  do  not  produce  such  a  heavy  yield 
as  main  crop  varieties.  There  were  two  rows 
of  each  variety,  twelve  sets  in  a  row.  Eirly 
and  second  early :  Sutton's  Epicure,  3qr.  41b. ; 
Sutton's  Nmetyfold,  Sqr.  201b.  ;  Duke  of  York, 
2qr.  181b.  ;  Midlothian  Eirly,  2qr.  141b.  ;  Sir 
John  Llewelyn,  Iqr.  13ib.  ;  and  Sutton's  May 
Queen,  Iqr.  91b.  Main  crop  varieties  :  Up-to- 
Date,  Icwt.  Iqr.  4Ib. ;  The  Factor,  lowt.  241b.  ; 
Tyne  Kidney,  Icwt.  191b.  ;  Northern  Star, 
Icwt.  161b.  ;  Table  Talk,  Icwt.  Ulb.  ;  Dalmeny 
Hero,  Icwt.  Sib. ;  Premier,  Icwt.  71b. ;  Evergood, 
3qr.  22lb.  ;  Sutton's  Superlative,  3qr.  31b. ; 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  2qr.  241b.  ;  Eldorado, 
2qr.  191b.  ;  and  Sutton's  Discovery,  2qr.  lib. 
Thus  Sutton's  Epicure  heads  the  list  of  the  early 
sorts,  while  Up-to-Date  has  the  heaviest  yield 
among  the  main  crop  varieties. 

English,  Scotch  and  Irish  Seed. — Comparative 
trials  were  carried  out  of  several  varieties  grown 


from  seed  harvested  last  season  in  the  South  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
respectively.  Two  rows  of  twelve  sets  each 
were  planted  in  each  case.  May  Queen  gave 
2qr.  from  Scotch,  Iqr.  211b.  from  Lincolnshire, 
Iqr.  201b.  from  Irish  and  Iqr.  91b.  from  South  of 
England  seed.  Irish  seed  produced  the  best 
results  in  the  case  of  Ninety-fold,  viz.,  3qr.  141b., 
Scotch  seed  coming  next  with  2qr.  9lb.  Scotch 
seed  produced  the  best  cop  of  Windtor  Castle, 
3qr.  lib.,  against  2qr.  2tilb.  from  Lircolnehire, 
2qr.  21b.  from  Irish  and  Iqr.  231b.  from  South  of 
Eogland  seed.  Scotch  seed  was  again  easily  first 
in  the  case  of  British  Queen,  producing  Icwt. 
181b,,  against  3qr.  271b.  from  Lincoln  and  3qr. 
2  lib.  from  Irish  seed.  The  best  lots  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  Abundance  (2qr.  251b.  in  each  case), 
Up-to-Dite  (Icwt.  201b. )aDd  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
(Icwt. )  were  from  Irish  seed.  Scotch  seed  gave  the 
next  best  yield  with  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
Abundance.  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  produced  an 
equal  crop  of  King  Edward  VII.  and  Lincolnshire 
gave  a  better  yield  than  Scotch  in  Up-to-Date. 

Mature  v.  Immature  Seed. — In  every  case 
except  two  the  yield  from  immature  seed  was 
immeasurably  superior  to  that  from  mature  seed  ; 
in  the  two  exceptions  the  mature  seed  came  from 
Scotland,  whereas  all  the  other  mature,  as  well 
as  the  immature,  seed  was  from  the  South  of 
England.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  Scotch 
seed  tubers  are  not  so  "  over  ripe"  as  those  from 
the  South  of  England.  The  most  remarkable 
differences  were  the  following,  the  produce  being 
from  a  row  of  twelve  sets  in  each  case.  The 
yield  from  the  immature  seed  is  given  first. 
Sutton's  May  Queen,  Iqr.  181b.  ;  91b.  Duke  of 
York,  Iqr.  9ilb.  ;  Ulb.  The  Factor,  Iqr.  241b.  ; 
6Jlb.  Up-to-Date,  Iqr.  19Jlb.  ;  2441b.  Sutton's 
Superlative  from  immature  seed  yielded  151b  , 
while  the  same  variety  from  mature  seed  (Scotch) 
yielded  Iqr.  12Jlb.  Sutton's  Epicure  from  imma- 
ture eeed  gave  Iqr.  41b.,  while  from  mature  seed 
(Scotch)  the  yield  was  Iqr.  4Jlb.  S  jme  doubt  was 
expressed  by  several  growers  present  as  to  whether 
immature  eeed  would  keep  as  well  as  mature 
seed,  but  they  were  assured  that  it  would  do  so. 

Effect  of  Disease  on  Yield. — The  experiment 
to  ascertain  the  result  of  planting  tubers  slightly 
affected  with  Phytophthora  infestans  and  other 
diseases  proved,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the 
diseased  gave  a  smaller  yield  than  the  sound 
tubers.  The  unsound  tubers  of  the  variety 
Renown  were  affected  with  internal  brown  spots, 
a  disease  which,  although  destroying  the  value  of 
the  Potato,  yet  shows  no  signs  externally.  This 
puzzling  malady  is  said  to  be  hardly  known  at  all 
on  heavy  soils,  though  prevalent  when  the 
Potatoes  are  grown  on  light  land.  It  has  been 
proved  not  to  be  hereditary,  for  healthy  crops 
have  been  produced  by  affected  tubers. 

Whole  and  Cut  Sets. — The  trials  carried  out  to 
prove  the  comparative  value  of  planting  small, 
medium,  large  sets  whole  and  large  sets  cut, 
resulted  in  the  large  uncut  sets  giving  slightly 
better  yields  in  each  case  ;  the  medium  sets  gave 
the  next  best  results.  The  large  cut  sets  gave  a 
p3orer  crop  in  one  case  than  the  small  sets,  the 
latter  coming  out  last  on  the  list  in  the  other  two 
varieties. 

Sprouted  Tubers. — As  compared  with  tubers 
which  had  not  been  sprouted,  and  had  become 
shrivelled,  these  gave  decidedly  the  better  results. 
For  instance,  two  rows  of  sprouted  sets  of 
Windsor  Castle  produced  2qr.,  while  non-sprouted 
sets  gave  only  Iqr.  231b.  Sprouted  sets  of  Sutton's 
Abundance  and  Sutton's  Superlative  gave  2qr.  41b. 
and  2qr.  71b.,  the  non-sprouted  yielding  Iqr.  15lb. 
and  Iqr.  19lb.  respectively.  All  the  crops  were 
lifted  and  weighed  on  the  3rd  inst.  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Dean,  by  whom  the  results  were 
certified  to  be  correct. 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

November  2. — Derby  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

November  6. — R.H.S.  Meeting;  Plymouth, 
Croydon  (each  two  days)  and  Oxford  Shows. 


Royal  Hopticultural  Society's 
examinations,  1907.  —  The  society's 
annual  examination  in  itie  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
April  10,  1907.  The  examination  will  be  held 
simultaneously  in  as  many  different  centres  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  circumstances  may 
demand.  The  society  is  willing  to  hold  an  exami- 
nation wherever  a  magistrate,  clergyman,  school- 
master, or  other  responsible  person  accustomed  to 
examinations  will  consent  to  supervise  one  on  the 
society's  behalf.  A  copy  of  the  syllabus  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  to  the  society's  offices.  Intending  candi- 
dates should  send  in  their  names  not  later  than 
March  16.  A  scholarship  of  £25  a  year  for  two 
years  is  offered  by  the  society  in  connexion  with 
this  examination.  Copies  of  the  questions  set  at 
the  examinations  1893 — 1905  may  be  obtained 
from  the  society's  offices,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  price  Is.  9d.,  or  lOs.  per  dczen. 
School  Teachen'  Examination, — The  society  will 
hold  an  examination  in  Cottage  and  Allotment 
Gardening  on  Wednesday,  April  24,  1907.  This 
examination  is  intended  for,  and  will  be  confined 
to,  elementary  and  technical  school  teachers. 
The  society's  certificate  will  be  issued  after  the 
examination  to  all  who  shall  in  the  judgment  of 
the  council  have  shown  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  warrant 
their  teaching  it  to  their  scholars.  Teachers 
should  apply  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the  syllabus. 
Public  Parks  Examination. — This  is  specially 
intended  for  gardeners  employed  in  public  parks 
and  gardens  belonging  to  county  councils,  city 
corporations,  and  similar  bodies,  and  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  January  14,  1907,  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  S.  W.  The  examination,  which  will 
commence  at  10  a.m.,  will  be  partly  written, 
partly  vivd  voce,  and  will  occupy  three  hours  for 
the  written  portion  and  about  twenty  minutes 
each  candidate  vivd  voce.  A  syllabus,  with  entry 
form  attached,  can  be  obtained.  Candidates 
should  send  in  their  names  not  later  than  Satur- 
day, December  29,  1906,  but  before  if  possible. 

Exhibition  of  market  Chpysan- 
themums. — A  special  exhibition  of  Chrysan- 
themums as  grown  for  market  will  be  held  in  the 
Foreign  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden  (by  per- 
mission of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
K.G.),  on  Wednesday,  December  12.  Numerous 
medals  will  be  awarded,  and  a  silver  bowl  of  the 
value  of  three  guineas  will  be  given  to  the  winner 
of  the  greatest  number  of  prizes.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Whitty,  St.  James's  Villa,  Swain's  Lane,  High- 
gate,  is  secretary. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.  — The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A., 
vicar  of  Shirley,  Croydon,  and  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  kindly  forwarded 
to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  a 
cheque  for  £8  123.  61.,  being  proceeds  of  harvest 
festival  offertory  at  Sbirley  Church  on  behalf  of 
the  funds  of  the  institution. 

Chestnut  tree  In  bloom  in  Octo- 
ber.—To-day  (the  10 ;h  inst.)  I  noticed,  at  the 
junction  of  Whipps'  Cross  Road  with  Lea  Bridge 
Road,  a  Horse  Chestnut  tree  that  had  developed 
its  next  year's  leaf  and  blossom-buds.  The  foliage 
was  scanty  and  of  a  pale  green,  but  the  pyramids 
of  blossoms,  though  somewhat  dwarfed,  opened 
out  as  though  it  were  the  month  of  May.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  Chestnut  trees  here,  and 
two  have  put  out  fresh  growth  of  leaves,  but  only 
this  one  has  blossoms.  Throughout  the  summer 
the  road  has  been  up  for  tramway  construction, 
and  consequently  these  trees  have  had  a  bad 
season.  Now  this  tree  seems  to  be  doing  its 
utmost  to  have  a  second  flowering  this  year. — 
Abthob  T.  C.  Joscelynb,  Walthamstow. 

Obituary. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr. 
Mackenna,  head  gardener  to  Lady  Bury,  Charle- 
ville  Forest,  Tnllamore. 
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Miller's  Seedling"  Apple.— Miller's 
SeedliDg  Apple,  tor  which  I  was  given  an  award 
of  merit  recently,  has  been  very  largely  grown  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  thirty  years  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  understood  that  it  originated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newbury  ;  also  that  it  was 
named  after  the  raiser.  Anything  further  I  do 
not  know.  My  intention  has  been  for  some  years 
to  make  this  Apple  better  known,  having  shown 
it  several  times  with  that  object  in  view.  I  also 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Miller  with  respect  to 
the  work  of  his  great  grandfather. — W.  Ftfb, 
Lochinge  Gardens,  Wantage,  Berks. 

Having  read  in  The  Gabdbn  an  account  of 
the  Miller's  Seedling  Apple  under  the  title  of 
"  New  Fruit,"  I  beg  to  state  the  Apple  was  raised 
in  Speen  Nursery  by  my  great  grandfather,  sixty 
years  ago,  the  late  William  Miller,  from  whence 
it  derived  the  name  of  Miller's  Seedling.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  correct  the  account  of 
same  in  your  paper  in  your  next  issue. — 
William  Miller,  Speen  Nursery,  Newbury. 

A  late-floweping  {Lily.  — The  Lilies 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  are  grow- 
ing in  Miss  Story's  garden  at  North  Walsham, 
Miss  Story  does  not  employ    a  gardener,   but 


serious  matter  by  reason  of  protective  legislation. 
I  can  remember  when  London  and  other  large 
centres  were  well  supplied  with  English-grown 
fruit  of  all  kinds.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
To  give  only  one  instance,  English  Cherries,  a 
favourite  and  once  cheap  fruit,  are  seldom  to  be 
seen  nowadays ;  even  in  Kent  they  are  always 
scarce.  The  tendency  of  these  protective  laws 
is  to  favour  the  foreign  exporters  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  growers,  so  that  the  latter  are  in  a 
very  bad  way.  The  law  in  this  country  gives 
protection  against  the  smallest  depredation  by 
man,  and,  with  astonishing  inconsistency,  encour- 
ages the  vast  depredations  by  birds." 

OstPOWSkla  magrnlflca.  — I  was  in- 
terested in  Mr.  6.  D.  Davison's  note  on  this  plant 
on  page  105.  I  see  he  advises  that  the  plants 
should  be  protected  from  the  wet  immediately 
the  flowering  is  past,  and  that  this  protection 
should,  presumably,  be  continued  until  November, 
for  he  says  that  they  enjoy  an  abundance  of 
water  during  the  winter.  Mr.  Archer-Hind  had 
a  fine  plant  of  the  white  variety  of  Ostrowskia 
over  5  feet  in  height.  This  was  protected  by  a 
handlight  throughout  the  winter,  but  one  year 
the  protection  was  forgotten,  with  the  result  that 


the  Eirl  of  Mansfield'ij  Damfriesshire  estates 
recently  waited  upon  Mr.  Barrie,  who  has  just 
retired  from  his  appointment  as  forester  on  these 
estates,  a  post  he  held  for  many  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  him  with  a  valuable  gold 
albert,  suitably  inscribed.  The  sentiments  of  the 
subscribers  were  fittingly  expressed  by  Mr.  A. 
Gordon,  who  made  the  presentation.  In  doing 
so  ho  referred  to  the  regret  felt  by  all  at  Mr. 
B»rie's  resignation,  and  the  universal  respect  in 
which  he  was  held. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 


OIL  STOVES  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE. 

I  FREQUENTLY  see  in  gardening  papers 
the  statement  that  oil  stoves  are  not  to  be 
recommended  for  greenhouses.  In  view 
of  their  extreme  cheapness,  portability 
and  ease  of  management,  this  would  be 
much  to  be  regretted.  For  a  long  time 
these  statements  discouraged  me  ;  but  as  I  found 
oil  stoves  excellent  for  cooking  and  warming,  I 


LTLIUM  SPBOIOSUM   BUBBUM  IN  A   GARDEN  AT   NORTH   WALSHAM. 


attends  to  the  flowers  herself.  TheT- bulbs 'were 
planted  five  years  ago  (the  bed  is  facing  south- 
west) in  the  natural  soil,  which  is  a  fairly  strong 
loam.  They  have  been  mulched  with  stable 
manure  each  autumn  when  the  flowers  were  over. 
The  bulbs  have  so  increased  as  to  necessitate 
their  being  divided  this  year  ;  the  bed  has  become 
crowded  with  strong,  perfectly  healthy  stems 
carrying  large  heads  of  flowers.  More  room  is 
wanted  for  their  development  to  display  the 
lovely  blooms,  which  in  the  aggregate  amount  to 
many  hundreds. — G.  D.  Davison,  Westwick  Gar- 
dens, Norwich. 

BiPds  and  the  fruits.— We  extract 
the  following  notes  from  a  letter  to  The  Times 
from  "Rusticus":  "The  lengths  to  which 
the  indiscriminating  legi-lation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  wild  birds  has  gone,  and  the  further 
stringent  measures  advocated,  are  all  very 
discouraging  to  growers  of  fruit  in  England. 
Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  trespass  on  your 
space  to  put  the  other  side  of  the  case  to  that  set 
out  in  your  interesting  article  of  the  30th  ult., 
and  in  the  letters  from  your  correspondents  ?  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  pecuniary  loss  to 
growers,  big  and  little,  has  become  increasingly  a 


the  plant  never  "appeared  in  the  spring.  He  cer- 
tainly considers  that  moisture  should  be  kept 
from  the  plants  during  all  the  winter  months, 
and  this  plan  has  answered  well  with  me,  but  if 
Mr.  Davison  is  right  this  procedure  should  pro- 
duce disastrous  results. — S.  W.  Fitzhbbbbbt. 

Solly  a  hetePOphylla.— The  Australian 
Bluebell  creeper,  alluded  to  on  page  136,  is  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  south-west,  and,  indeed,  as 
far  north  as  Chepstow,  where  it  does  well.  It 
bears  its  blue  flowers  through  the  whole  summer, 
and  these  are  followed  by  a  plentiful  supply  of 
feed-pods,  a  single  plant  often  bearing  hundreds. 
Young  plants  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  and 
grow  quickly,  being  large  enough  to  put  out  in  a 
year  from  seed  sowing.  S.  angustifolia  was 
originally  treated  as  a  separate  species,  but  is 
now  held  to  be  only  a  variety  of  S.  heterophylla. 
It  is,  however,  very  distinct,  its  leaves  being  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across,  while  those  of 
S.  heterophvUa  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
Its  habit  is  far  more  twining  and  its  flowers  are 
of  a  deeper  blue  colour,  and  of  the  two  forms  it 
is  the  most  valuable. — S.  W.  Fitzhebbeet. 

Ppesentatlon  to  a  Dumfrlesshlpe 
forestep. — A  deputation  of  the  employes  on 


resolved'  at  lastjto  see  for  myself  how  they  did 
in  a  greenhouse. 

For  my  small  lean-to  (9  feet  by  12  feet  and 
10  feet  high  at  the  wall)  I  got  a  hot-air  stove 
for  303.  ;  it  burns  twenty-four  hours  without 
attention,  has  no  flue  and  no  water.  With  this 
I  kept  the  house  at  a  minimum  temperature  of 
40"  all  last  winter,  and  only  had  to  supplement 
with  a  small  stove  (price  79.  61.)  when  the 
temperature  outside  was  below  20°.  The  totil 
cost  of  oil  from  September  to  March  was  27s. 
This  year,  with  lath  roller  blinds  which  I  can  let 
down  in  severe  frosts,  I  hope  to  manage  still  better. 

Now  what  did  I  grow  1  The  house  is  chiefly 
for  winter  pleasure,  as  I  have  enough  in  the  open 
garden  when  summer  is  here.  Also,  I  do  not 
greatly  care  for  the  Pelargonium  or  Fuchsia.  In 
January  and  February  my  chief  flowers  were 
Tree  Carnations  (such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Lawson, 
Enchantreos,  Flamingo,  Prospecta  and  Albatross), 
Acacias,  Epacris  and  Ericas,  Cyclamen  and  a 
few  Roses.  Roman  and  Italian  Hyacinths, 
Freeeian,  Fritillaries,  Irises,  Narcissi.  Tulips  and 
other  bulbs  followed,  and  in  March  three 
varieties  of  Ccelogyne  flowered'  well,  and  there 
was  quite  a  rush  of  Rrses. 
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As  I  have  no  other  glaaa  I  was  obliged  to 
propagate  in  the  same  house,  and  have  succesE- 
fully  struck  Chrysantheraums  and  Carnations, 
and  raised  seedlings  of  Salvias,  Primulas, 
Auriculas,  Piootees,  Asparagus  plumosus,  Tac- 
sonias  and  many  more.  Of  course,  I  have  had 
some  disappointments  ;  but  they  have  been  few, 
and  all  my  own  fiult.  Out  of  nine  Rosea  only 
one  failed  to  bloom,  and  that  waa  a  Mar^^hal 
Niel,  which  I  overwatered.  Oa  the  other  hand, 
Dean  Hole,  Li  France  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Netting  were  really  good,  and  a  Lilium  auratum 
potted  in  February  had  flower-stems  in  August 
6  feet  high  and  blooms  1  foot  aoroaa. 

I  am  starting  this  winter  with  a  very  full 
house  and  complete  confidence  in  my  apparatus, 
which  has  the  great  advantage  that  a  person  of 
rather  delicate  health  can  manage  it.  When  the 
house  has  been  shut  for  many  hours  there  is  a 
smell  of  burnt  air,  but  there  is  never  the  least 
smell  of  oil  or  smoke  or  aooty  deposit.  I  can 
ventilate  from  four  different  points,  and  attend 
assiduously  to  this ;  and,  of  course,  the  stove  is 
carefully  trimmed,  filled,  and  wiped  as  clean  as 
possible  daily  when  in  use,  and  never  allowed  to 
burn  out.  In  eummer  it  is  stowed  away  under 
the  etage. 

I  write  all  this  because  I  think  a  yeatV 
experience  has  some  value  in  showing  that  in 
careful  handa  these  stoves  will  do  all  they  claim. 
They  are  particularly  suited  to  amateurs  with  no 
gardener.  H   M.  Swanwick. 


BURBANK'S    NOVELTIES. 

Their  Cultivation  in  England. 

SEEING  Mr.  Burbank's  challenge  to 
the  world  to  produce  anything 
equalling  his  novelties,  reprinted 
in  The  Garden  recently  from  an 
American  contemporary,  I  ven- 
ture to  send  you  my  experiences 
with  all  Burbank's  novelties  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain.  Having  read  so  much  in 
praise  of  his  wonderful  creations  I,  like 
many  other  gardeners  in  this  country, 
longed  to  possess  them.  Accordingly  for 
several  years  every  seed  catalogue  and 
plant  list,  whether  American,  Continental, 
or  English,  has  been  eagerly  searched  for 
Burbank's  novelties.  It  must  be  about  a 
year  ago  that  I  read  in  one  of  the  leading 
London  papers  that  Kew  had  been  trying  to 
obtain  from  Mr.  Burbank  a  set  of  his  novelties 
for  cultivation  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  Mr 
Burbank  was  said  to  have  written  to  the  Kew 
authorities  :  "  They  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
fixed  for  distribution."  After  reading  the 
calculations  of  your  correspondent  in  The 
Garden  of  the  22ad  ult.  the  question  that 
at  once  came  to  my  mind  was  "  Will  they 
ever  be  fi.xed  ?  " 

To  hear  that  these  wonderful  creations 
were  unobtainable  was  rather  disappointing  ; 
however,  the  search  was  continued,  and 
eventually  some  of  the  reputed  novelties 
were  secured.  After  Mr.  Burbank's  reply  to 
Kew  it  might  be  thought  that  "  the  plants  I 
have  are  frauds,  sold  by  unscrupulous  nur- 
serymen to  make  money  out  of  Mr.  Burbank's 
name."  This,  however,  seems  most  unlikely. 
First  and  foremost,  Mr.  Burbank's  challenge 
in  the  Florists'  Exchange  (United  States  of 
America).  He  admits  there  that  the  Shasta 
Daisy  and  two  other  novelties  are  in  com- 
merce ;  therefore,  why  not  those  I  am  growing  ? 
Secondly,  he  must  surely  sell  some  of  his 
plants  to  maintain  the  nursery,  for  the  £2,000 
a  year  allowed  him  by  the  Carnegie  Trust 
will  not  keep  a  nursery  capable  of  growing 
380,000  species,  to  say  nothing  of  the  number 
of  plants,  hundreds  of  each  in  some  instances, 


no  doubt.     I  will   now   briefly  describe  the 
novelties  grown,  commencing  with 

The  Burbank  Lily. 
This  is  a  reputed  hybrid  between  L.  parda- 
linum  and  L.  Parryi,  and  has  been  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  several  years.  After 
watching  it  closely  for  some  time  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Burbank  has 
crossed  several  species  indiscriminately,  pro- 
bably L.  pardalinum,  L.  superbum,  L.  cana 
dense,  and  L.  Parryi.  The  result  is  that  the 
stock  is  mixed,  there  being  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  forms,  which  at  present  are  cer- 
tainly no  improvement  on  their  parents. 

The  Shasta  Daisy, 
which  everyone  interested  in  gardening  must 
have  heard  about,  is  next  on  the  list.  To 
commence  with,  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthe- 
mum  is  given  as  its  parent.  This  cannot 
possibly  be  true,  as  the  Shasta  Daisy  is  a 
form  of  C.  maximum,  an  old  hardy  perennial, 
cultivated  in  English  gardens  for  many  years. 
The  seeds  were  sown  under  glass  in  March  this 
year,  for  if  sown  early  it  is  said  to  flower 
freely  the  first  year  ;  so  far  (September  26) 
only  one  plant  has  flowered  A  very  similar 
variety  named  Princess  Henry  I  have  flowered 
profusely  the  first  year.  My  opinion  of  the 
Shasta  Daisy  is  that  it  cannot  compare  with 
the  variety  King  Edward  either  in  point  of 
beauty  or  in  size. 

Burbank's  Mayflower  or  Fragrant 
Verbena 
does  not  fulfil  all  the  good  things  said  about 
it.  The  fragrance  is  certainly  pleasing. 
Among  a  bed  of  mixed  seedlings  I  found 
several  plants  with  fragrant  flowers.  The 
colour  is  given  as  pink,  mine  are  white,  pale 
mauve,  and  pink — another  instance  of  lack 
of  selection. 

Burbank's  Crimson-flowered 
Eschscholtzia 
is  a  variety  of  E.  californica  we  grow  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  canaliculata  rosea. 
I  recently  saw  a  trial  of  these  Eschscholtzias, 
and  among  them  was  Burbank's  variety.  The 
latter  was  not  by  any  means  the  brightest 
coloured  form  to  be  found  among  them. 

Burbank's  Australian  Starflower 
is  Cephalipterum  Drummondii,  an  old  plant 
in  gardens.    The  flowers  are  similar  to  those 
of  Helipterum  and  Rhodanthe,  and,  like  these 
plants,  are  everlasting.    The  less  said  about  the 

Burbank  Seedling  Dahlias 
the  better ;  there  is  not  one  among  the  lot 
worth  keeping  to  grow  a  second  year. 

Burbank's  Preserving  Tomato 
is  said  to  be  "  dwarf  in  habit,  to  have  bushy, 
dark  green  leaves,  and  bear  long  racemes  of 
small  scarlet  fruits."  The  plant  answers  this 
description  with  one  exception,  and  that  I 
should  say  is  the  most  important,  there  are 
only  five  or  six  fruits  on  each  short  raceme. 
These  are  about  the  size  of  Tomato  Clherry 
Red,  but  Burbank's  plant  does  not  bear  a 
quarter  the  fruit  we  have  on  the  Cherry  Red 
variety. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  supposed 
wonderful  creations  of  the  man  of  whom  it  is 
said  :  "  Burbank  in  the  man  who  creates  all 
the  novelties  in  horticulture;"  and  again,  "No 
man  who  has  lived  has  laid  out  such  a  scheme 
for  the  adornment  of  the  world."  Laid  out 
the  scheme  may  be,  but  how  near  is  it  to 
being  accomplished? 

A  Disappointed  Gardener. 
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THE  SINGLE  CHINESE  ASTER. 
(Callistephds  hobtbnsis.  ) 

WHEN  first  public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  reintroduction 
of  the  typical  form  of  the 
popular  China  Aster,  consider- 
able differences  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed as  to  its  beauty  and 
usefulness  compared  with  the  many  double  varie- 
ties. It  has,  however,  outlived  all  doubts  on 
this  point,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  largely  used  in 
various  ways,  while  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers 
it  has  caught  the  public  taste.  Immense  quanti- 
ties are  now  brought  into  London,  and  clean, 
well-grown  examples  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
florists'  shops  of  the  highest  class,  while  by  the 
costermonger  they  are  brought  within  reach  of 
the  very  poor.  Gee  point  in  favour  of  this  Aster 
is  that  the  flowers  have  long  sturdy  stems,  so  that 
when  cut  they  need  not  be  arranged  in  a  lumpy 
way.  This  circumstance  leads  to  such  things  as 
the  bold-growing  autumn-flowered  Composites, 
the  Gaillardiaa,  Coreopsis  grandiSora,  and  similar 
subjects  all  meeting  with  a  ready  sale,  while 
more  lumpy  flowers  are  passed  over.  A  Carna- 
tion, again,  is  of  little  value  unless  it  has  a  long 
stem,  except,  of  course,  as  a  buttonhole  flower. 
A  last  word  concerning  the  Aster  in  question  is 
that  it  waa  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1731,  gave 
birth  to  numerous  garden  torms,  and  was  then 
lost.  Its  reintroduction  we  owe  to  I'Abb^  Farges, 
who  about  a  dczen  years  ago  cent  seeds  to  MM. 
Vilmorin  and  Co.  H.  P. 


MUTISIA  DECURRENS. 
This  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Com- 
posites, and  has  a  very  striking  appearance  when 
in  full  bloom.  It  ia  quite  hudy  in  England.  It 
is  of  semi-climbing  habit,  and  has  distinct 
glaucoua  foliage.  The  lovely  orange  flowera  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  during  the 
montha  of  August  and  September.  To  obtain 
the  best  results  it  should  be  planted  against  a 
southern  wall,  eo  that  it  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  sun.  It  likes  a  sandy  loam,  with  leaf-soil 
added  sparingly.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  plants  well  tied  up,  or  the  wind  and 
rain  will  play  havoc  with  them.  It  may  be 
increased  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings,  although  the 
latter  ia  a  somewhat  alow  method. 
Neston,  Chchire.  R.  M.  Prichabd. 


HARDY  FUCHSIA  BOUQUET. 
This  pretty  little  hybrid  forms  one  of  a  small 
set  which  are  understood  to  be  hybrids  of  F. 
myrtifolia  and  other  hardy  species  or  hybrids, 
such  as  F.  gracilis,  (fee.  I  grew  it  in  my  former 
garden  at  Carsethorn  for  some  years,  and  it 
stood  a  somewhat  late  removal  well.  It 
has  stood  at  least  eight  winters  with  me,  and 
that  without  any  protection  whatever.  It  has 
passed  through  several  hard  winters,  and  all 
that  haa  been  done  with  it  has  been  to  allow  the 
old  stems  to  remain  until  spring,  a  good  precau- 
tion with  hardy  Fuchsias,  especially  in  cold 
districts,  where  the  plants  are  killed  to  the 
ground  by  winter's  cold.  It  forms  a  remarkably 
pretty  little  plant  of  beautiful  form,  and  laden 
with  pleasing  little  dark  crimson  flowers  with  a 
purple  corolla.  Its  shape  is  aptly  described  by 
its  name  of  Bouquet,  and  as  its  height  with  me 
haa  never  been  more  than  1  foot,  and  haa 
frequently  been  less,  an  idea  can  be  gained  of  itc 
beauty  as  a  rock  garden  plant.  It  was,  I  believe, 
first  sent  out  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Lemoine  of  Nancy,  but  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  of  the  British  nurserymen  for  some  time, 
although  it  never  appears  to  have  attained  muoh 
popularity.  Apart  from  its  value  for  the  open 
garden,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  field  for  such  a 
Fuchsia  for  the  window  or  the  cool  or  cold  house, 
Sunnymead,  Dumfries,  N.B.        S.  Arno^^, 
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BEAUTIFUL  BEDS  OF  BULBS. 
Lawn  beds  are  especially  suitable  for  bulba,  as 
the  delicate  and  gay  flower  colours  are  so  well 
shown  up  by  the  green  of  turf ;  it  is  in  these 
beds,  too,  that  we  should  place  our  best  varieties. 
To  combine  many  colours,  or  kinds,  is  a  mistake, 
invariably  lessening  the  effect,  and  when  a  bed  is 
small  it  is  wise  to  grow  but  one  sort  in  it,  say,  of 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  or  Narcissi,  not  even  employ- 
ing an  edging  plant. 

Admirable  Tulips  for  this  use,  striking  in 
appearance,  are  :  Prosperine,  a  carmine-rose ; 
the  les  3  taller  and  paler  Rose  Superba  ;  Van  der 
Neer,  violet ;  Lao  Van  Vehyn,  cherry  and  white  ; 
President  Lincoln,  purple  shaded  crimson  ; 
Golden  Lion,  gold  and  orange  ;  Due  de  Malakoff, 
scarlet  and  gold ;  Hector,  orange  vermilion  and 
gold ;  Primrose  Queen,  clear  pale  yellow.  La 
Liiti^re,  white,  shaded  with  blue-lilac ;  Brune- 
hilde,  white,  shaded  with  yellow ;  and  Bride  of 
Haarlem,  crimson-scarlet  streaked  with  white. 
In  addition  to  these  single  Tulips  we  may  have 
beds  of  excellent  doubles,  such  as  Rose  d'Amour, 
flesh  pink ;  Prince  of  Wales,  cherry  crimson ; 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  white,  flushed  with  rose  ; 
Empress,  red-purple  with  yellow  centre ;  Lac 
d' Haarlem,  deep  carmine-pink;  Lao  XIIL, vivid 
scarlet  and  gold  ;  Blue  Flag,  a  deep  mauve  ;  and 
The  Moor,  maroon. 

Hyacinths  of  uncommon  tint  always  attract 
admiration,  yet  are  no  more  costly  than  those  of 
ordinary  colours.  One  of  the  loveliest  I  know 
is  Bloksberg,  a  double  azure  blue.  Von  Schiller 
is  salmon  pink ;  Glow  is  rose,  shaded  with  apricot, 
a  flower  that  might  appropriately  have  been 
named  Sunset ;  General  Pelissier  is,  I  believe, 
the  darkest  crimson ;  while  claret-coloured 
varieties  are  Claret  Cup,  L'Esperance,  and  the 
white-eyed  Peter  Birr.  Then  among  pale 
Hyacinths,  Eldine  deserves  mention,  its  delicate 
pink  beint!  shaded  with  white.  Von  Vondel  and 
King  of  Yellows  are,  it  seems,  the  deepest  yellow 
Hyacinths,  Citronni^re  being  lemon  in  shade. 
Either  of  these  three  will  give  a  unique  bed  if 
planted  in  groups  of  three  over  a  carpet  of 
purple  Crocuses. 

D  fvarf  late  double  scarlet  Tulips  are  splendid 
to  combine  in  beds  with  Pheasant's  Eye  Narcissi. 
I  prefer  their  effect  when  merely  planted 
alternately,  but  if  an  earlier  show  of  .bloom  is 
needed,  and  the  bed  is  a  good-sized  one,  there 
might  be  an  edge  of  Anemone  ful- 
gens,  and  an  inner  viide  belt  of 
white  Crocuses,  then  a  mass  of 
the  Tulips,  and  a  centrepiece  of 
the  Narcissi. 

White  double  Hyacinths  can  be 
recommended  as  companions  for 
Darwin  Tulips,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  scarlet,  violet,  salmon, 
cherry  or  rose ;  double  mauve  or 
yellow  Hyacinths  suit  with  the 
maroon-purple  Darwin  Tulip  Zulu, 
but  this  costs  Sj.  a  bulb,  or  the 
red-purple  Violet  Queen,  that  is  but 
half  the  price. 

Parrot  Tulips  are  fit  for  filling 
large  beds,  with  merely  a  centre- 
piece of  some  taller  flower,  such  as 
Crown  Imperials.  There  are  very 
lovely  varieties  of  single  Cottage 
Tulips  that  bloom  in  May  ;  Bouton 
d'Of  is  a  gorgeous  gold.  Dainty 
Maid  is  white  streaked  with  helio- 
trope, Gesneriana  major  has  black 
centres  to  vermilion-crimson 
flowers,  and  these  three  sorts  cost 
but  Is.  6d.  a  dozen  bulbs. 

Early  single  yellow  Daffodils  are 
seen  at  their  best  with  purple  or 
blue  Crocuses  ;  Scilla  nutans  rosea 
may  be  used  with  white  Pheasant's 
Eye  Narcissi ;  Of nithogalum  pyra- 
midale  carries  handsome  2-foot  tall 
Epikes  of  white  blossoms  in  spring, 
so  is  fit  to  accompany  double  yellow 


Daffodils    or    the    beautiful    gold    and    orange 
varieties  of  Narcissus  incomparabilis. 

Narcissus  nanus  is  a  charming  little  yellow 
Trumpet  Narcissus  that  will  bloom  with  early 
white  Tulips,  and  give  a  rare  effect. 

E.   J.  Ddnham. 


IHE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


FRUIT    PACKINa. 
Melons. 

A  CONVENIENT  method  of  packing 
Melons  for  sending  a  distance  by 
rail  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
V  ing  illustration,  prepared  from  a 
L  photograph  taken  in  Mr.  T.  J. 
Poupart's  sale  office,  Covent 
Garden  Market.  Small  handle  baskets  of 
the  character  shown  are  useful  for  many 
fruits,  but  they  are  particularly  adapted 
for  choice  Melons  if  ordinary  care  be  em- 
ployed in  rendering  them  firm.  The  inside 
of  the  basket  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  soft 
paper,  and  then  a  cushion  and  lining  of  the 
finest  wood-wool  are  placed  for  the  fruits  to 
rest  upon.  The  spaces  are  filled  with  the 
same  material  until  the  fruits  are  quite 
secured  against  any  movement  except  from 
most  violent  treatment.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  stout  paper  tied  over  the  top, 
but  leaving  the  handle  of  the  basket  free. 

The  baskets  should  be  deep  enough  to 
take  the  fruits  so  that  the  latter  do  not 
project  above  the  rims,  as  there  is  danger 
of  damage  resulting  from  placing  the 
packages  on  top  of  each  other,  though  that 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The 
handle  also  acts  as  a  protection  if  the  length 
of  the  basket  is  not  too  great.  When  the 
upper  layer  of  wood-wool  and  paper  is 
removed  the  character  of  the  fruits  is 
readily  seen  without  lifting  them  from 
the  basket.  Few  fruits  require  more  care- 
ful handling  than  the  Melon,  which  so  soon 
loses  its  flavour  unless  it  is  cut  at  the  right 
moment.  R.  L.  Castle. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

A    SHOWY    HARDY    SHRUB. 

(Hydrangea  PANicaLATA.) 

ON  E  of  the  showiest  shrubs  in  the 
garden  at  the  present  time  (end  of 
September)  is  this,  and  it  has  been 
in  good  condition  for  some  weeks. 
The  shrub  is  possibly  better  known 
by  reason  of  the  variety  grandi' 
flora  than  by  the  type,  for  it  is  grown  in  large 
quantities  for  forcing.  When  growing  vigorously 
the  variety  produces  immense  heads  of  blossoms 
composed  almost  entirely  of  sterile  flowers.  The 
type,  on  the  other  hand,  has  smaller  heads  of 
flowers,  which  are  composed  partly  of  sterile  and 
partly  of  fertile  blossoms.  For  garden  purposes 
it  is  better  than  the  variety,  as  the  flower  heads 
ire  lighter  and  the  plant  lasts  in  good  condition 
much  longer.  H.  paniculata  is  a  Japanese  shrub, 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  grows  6  feet  to 
8  feet  high  and  as  much  through.  It  is,  however, 
often  found  much  lower,  the  approved  method  of  ^ 
cultivation  being  to  select  a  number  of  main 
branches  to  form  a  foundation  and  then  prune 
hard  back  to  these  annually,  causing  the  flower 
heads  to  be  borne  on  strong  young  shoots.  Each 
plant  in  this  way  carries  twenty  or  thirty  heads 
of  flower,  which  are  6  inches  to  8  inches  in  length 
and  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
As  this  method  is  a  great  strain  on  the  plants, 
generous  dressings  of  well-decayed  manure  must 
be  given  annually.  The  inflorescences  terminate 
the  shoots,  and  the  flowers  are  white.  D. 


KCELREUTERIA   PANICULATA. 

Thb  flowering  time  of  this  Chinese  shrub  or  small 
tree  is  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  when 
few  others  are  in  bloom.  For  its  foliage  alone 
it  is  decidedly  ornamental ;  indeed,  taking  all 
qualities  into  consideration  where  a  tree  that 
will  not  soon  outgrow  its  bounds  is  needed  for  a 
small  garden,  one  might  do  much  worse  than 
plant  this.  As  a  rule,  it  is  seldom  met  with 
over  20  feet  in  height,  and  is  usually  much  less, 
ihe  upper  part  consisting  of  an  open  head  of 
branches.  These  are  furnished  with  decidedly 
handsome  pinnate  leaves,  each  about  1  foot  in 
length,     with    the    leaflets    deeply    lobed    and 
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toothed.  Tney  are  rich  green  in  eummer,  but 
turn  bright  yellow  before  they  drop.  The 
flowers,  borne  io  branching  panicles,  are  yellow. 
Where  the  roots  have  not  suffered  from  drought 
the  present  season  has  been  very  favourable 
to  the  flowering  of  this  Kcelreuteria.  Some 
6QeIy  flowered  branches  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veilch,  from  his  gardens  at  East  Burnham  Park, 
Slough,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  August  2S.  Kcelreuteria  paniculata 
is  a  native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  1763.  A  second  species,  K.  bipinnata, 
was  discovered  in  the  Yunnan  district  of  China 
by  I'Abb^  Delavay,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
many  desirable  garden  plants.  The  most  marked 
feature  in  which  it  differs  from  the  older  kind 
lies  in  the  bi  pinnate  leaves  and  deneer  panicles 
of  flowers.  Though  in  cultivation  in  this  country, 
it  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  yet  flowered,  neither 
can  plants  of  it,  in  a  general  way, 
be  obtained  from  nurseries.      T. 


soil,  and  placed  in  a  frame  kept  close  and  shaded 
from  the  sua.  A  couple  of  months  later  they 
may  be  inserted  in  a  sheltered  border  out  of 
doors,  but  of  course  in  this  way  they  take  longer 
to  root.  They  do  not  transplant  readily,  hence 
by  nurserymen  they  are  generally  grown  in  pots 
plunged  out  of  doors  in  order  to  facilitate 
removal.  H.  P. 


1  such  as  the  hardy  Azaleas  delight  in.  The 
Cyrilla,  as  grown  here,  forms  a  much  branched 
deciduous  shrub,  clothed  with  dark  green  leaves, 
not   unlike  those   of  the   Privet.      The   flowers, 

I  which  are  very  small  and  white,  are  crowded 
together  in  cylindrical  racemes  3  inches  to 
5  inches  long,  these  racemes  being  disposed  in 

I  tufts  on  the  ends  of  the  old  wood.  T. 


A     LATE    AUTUMN-FLOWERING 
SHRUB. 

(CyBILLA  RAOEMIFLORA.) 

The  number  of  shrubs  in  flower  by  the  middle 
of  September  is  limited,  but  among  them  is  this 
Cyrilla,  which  has  been  till  within  the  last  few 
years  very  rare.  In  August,  1901,  it  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  received  an  award  of 
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EUCRYPHIA  GORDI- 
FOLIA. 
Thb  Eucryphia  cordifolia  shown 
iu  the  accompanying  illustration 
is  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  Robinson  -  Djuglas  of 
Orchardton,  Cisile  Djuglas,  Soot- 
land,  where  it  has  been  estab- 
lished for  some  time.  It  is  abiut 
14  feet  high.  The  exposure  is 
nearly  due  south,  and  it  flowers 
profusely  every  season.  A?  will 
be  seen  from  the  photograph, 
tiken  this  autumn,  it  has  bloomed 
very  freely  this  year,  and  has 
been  a  moat  striking  feature  in 
the  charming  gardens  of  Oi-chard- 
ton.  The  climate  of  the  south- 
west of  Scotland  is  apparently 
very  suitable  to  many  plants  from 
Chili,  whence  this  Eucryphia 
oomes,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
many  readers  of  Thb  Garden  in 
the  south-west  and  west  were 
to  devote  a  little  attention  to 
securing  and  cultivating  a  larger 
number.  The  fine  scarlet  Tri- 
cuspidaria  does  well  at  Orchardton 
also,  and  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  rock  garden. 

S.  Arnott. 


THE  PYRACANTHA  AS 

AN  OPEN  BUSH. 
The  Fire  Thorn  (Crat^gus  Pyra- 
cantha)  is  so  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  desirable  sub- 
jects that  we  have  for  clothing 
walls  that  its  merits  as  a  shrub 
in  the  open  ground  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked.  It  forms,  however,  a 
really  handsome  feature  when 
grown  in  this  way,  that  is,  when 
profusely  laden  (as  it  is  in  many 
places  this  season)  with  its  bright 
scarlet  berries.  A  sunny  position 
and  a  moderate  holding  soil,  not 
waterlogged,  seems  to  suit  it 
best.  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  form  more 
striking  a  feature  than  at  Finsbury  Park, 
where  there  are  numerous  examples,  in  one  case 
lending  colour  to  quite  a  long  belt.  They  are  all 
in  bush  form,  mostly  about  6  feet  high,  as  much 
through,  and  laden  with  berries  which  have  just 
taken  on  their  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  against 
a  background  of  foliage  stand  out  in  a  marked 
manner.  These  specimens  were  apparently  those 
of  the  variety  Lselandi,  and  had  been,  I  should 
aay,  struck  from  cuttings,  as  plants  obtained  in 
this  way  fruit  more  freely,  at  all  events  during 
their  earlier  stages,  than  seedlings.  Cuttings  are 
not  at  all  difficult  to  strike  if  taken  about  the 
middle  of     August,  inserted   in    pots   of  sandy 


TEA   ROSE    GENERAL    GALLIENI. 

NO  Tea  Rose  in  the  whole  of  my  collection 
has  given  me  more  pleasure,  or  attracted 
more  attention  from  visitors,  than  this 
superb  variety  of  Nabonnand's.  Let  me  eay 
at  once  that  the  rosarian  who 
looks  for  symmetry  of  form  will 
not  like  it,  but  to  anyone  who 
seeks  for  distinctness  of  colour 
and  freedom  of  bloom  this  Rose 
cin  be  strongly  recommended. 
The  best  form  to  grow  it  is  as  a 
half-standard  ;  in  this  way  it  is  a 
great  success,  and  my  three 
plants  have  been  decked  with 
blooms  most  of  the  summer  and 
right  into  the  late  autumn.  Both 
wood  and  foliage  are  a  light  shade 
of  gieen,  the  latter  being  parti- 
cularly handsome  and  free  from 
mildew.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
spreading,  and  the  wood  posseEses 
very  few  thorns. 

The  flowers,  which  are  usually 
of  semi  -  drooping  habit,  are 
remarkably  variable  in  colour, 
and  often  malformed.  As  a  rule 
the  centre  of  each  is  rosy  apricot 
tipped  with  bright  carmine,  while 
the  other  petals  are  a  bright  shade 
of  claret  red.  1  know  of  no  other 
Rose  of  its  colouring,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
all  Tea  Roses  for  cutting.  It  was 
raised  from  Souvenir  de  Thei^se 
Levet  and  Reine  Emma  des 
Pays  Bas,  and  possesses  little 
fragrance. 

Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 
The  Elms,  Kidderminster. 


BUCRYPHIA  CORDIFOLIA   IN   A  SOOTTISH   GABD   N. 

merit.  Since  then  it  has  been  taken  in  hand  b} 
some  of  our  nurserymen,  and  can  now  be 
obtained  at  a  fairly  moderate  price.  It  it  said  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1765,  and  to  be  a  native  of  New  Carolina,  south- 
ward through  the  West  Indies,  and  on  to  Brazil. 
In  the  warmer  localities  it  is  reported  to  attain 
tree-like  dimensions,  but  it  is  only  those  from  its 
extreme  northern  limit  that  can  be  expected  to 
prove  hardy  in  this  country.  Botanioally,  it  is 
now  the  principal  member  of  the  order  Cyrillaceae, 
but  was  formerly  included  with  erioaceoue 
plants.  In  general  appearance  and  cultural  re- 
quirements it  much  resembles  some  of  these  last ; 
indeed,  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  it  are 


A  NEW   HYBRID  TEA 
ROSE. 

(DiRBKTOR  W.  COBDES.) 

Among   new   Hybrid    Teas    this 

shows  the  highest  promise,  being 

extraordinarily  floriferous  and  a 

very  fine  autumnal.    The  growth, 

though  somewhat  short,  is  all  that 

can    be   desired — sturdy,   busby, 

and  upright.     The  wood  is  strong 

and  set   with   little   red  thorns, 

and  the  thick,  dark  green,  gloesy 

foliage    is   very   handsome.     The 

blooms  are  held  upright  on  good 

stiff    stalks;    the    buds    are 

pointed,   and  in  colour  soft    flesh,   stained    on 

the    outside    with   carmine.      They    open    into 

large,  flat,  full  flowers  of  a  delicate  silvery  flesh, 

tinted  with  a  suspicion  of  palest  rosy  carmine, 

sometimes  with  palest  rosy  salmon  in  the  centre. 

The  outer  petals  reflex,   giving  the  flowers    a 

delightful  effect  when  fully  expanded.     This  is  a 

Rose  that  will  become  popular,  for  it  is  distinct 

enough  to  attract  attention,  and  should  prove  a 

bedding  sort. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the  old  red 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Charles  Margoltin  and  Papa 
Gontier,  but  it  must  be  confested  that  it  shows 
but  little,  if  any,  trace  of  the  colouring  of 
either    parent.      The    raiter    of    Direktor    W. 
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HABDY  CYCLAMEN    NOW   IN  FLOWBB  AMONG  FEENS, 


Cordes  is   Herr  Peter  Lambert  of  Trier,   who 
contioues  to  give  us  some  excellent  Roses. 
Kidderminsler.  Arthur  Goodwin. 


ROSES  ON  BANKS. 
Your  correspondent  Mr.  E.  Mawley  praises 
Kosa  wichuraiana  and  its  varieties  very 
highly  for  this  purpose,  and 
all  he  says  as  to  their 
beauty  and  usefulness  for 
such  positions  I  most  heartily 
endorse.  His  advice  as  to  prun- 
ing in  spring  is  likely  to  lead 
astray  less  experienced  rosarians 
than  himself.  Mild  weather 
causes  these  -  in  common  with 
many  other  varieties — to  jsush 
their  buds  early,  and  if  the 
necessary  pruning  is  not  done 
in  autumn  or  winter  many  of 
these  are  rubbed  off,  often 
from  positions  where  they  are 
most  needed.  Our  practice  is 
to  prune  in  the  manner  stated 
on  page  146  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  flowers  are  over.  This 
date  varies  considerably;  Pink 
Roamer,  South  Orange  Perfec- 
tion, Universal  Favourite  and 
Auguste  Barbier  flower  early, 
while  Dorothy  Perkins,  R.  w. 
rubra  and  R.  wichuraiana  are 
especially  valuable  because  their 
flowers  open  in  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 
The  enclosed  photograph  of 
Rosa  w.  Pink  Roamer  gives  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  loveliness  of 
these  Roses  when  well  placed. 

J.    COMBEK. 

Nymans,  Crawley,  Sussex. 


when  groups  o£  its  dainty  Sowers  make  an 
attractive  display  planted  in  quantity  in  Fern 
borders  and  similar  places.  It  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage  in  the  half-shady  parts  of  the 
rock  garden.  This  species  has  probably  the 
widest  geographical  range  in  Europe  of  any 
Cyclamen.  It  is  sometimes  wrongly  known  as 
C.  hedeisefolium,  a  name  which  corresponds  with 


the  shape  of  its  leaves,  as  they  strongly  resemble 
those  of  the  wild  Ivy.  It  flowers  abundantly  in 
early  autumn,  quite  a  month  before  the  leaves 
appear,  although  the  latter  are  generally  well 
developed  before  the  flowers  are  over.  In  colour 
the  latter  vary  from  purple  and  rose  to  pure 
white.  The  leaves,  which  last  through  winter 
and  spring  to  midsummer,  vary  much  both  in 
shape  and  in  the  intensity  of  the  marble  mark- 
ings. The  curious  seed-pods,  with  their  stalks 
curled  up,  do  not  ripen  their  seeds  till  the  follow- 
ing summer.  If  left  on  the  plants  they  will 
frequently  produce  self-sown  seedlings,  but  it  ia 
best  to  gather  the  seeds  and  sow  them  in  boxes 
where  they  can  be  attended  to  in  a  small  state. 
Flowering  plants  may  be  produced  from  seed  in 
about  three  or  four  years.  C.  neapolitanum  is 
among  the  easiest  plants  to  grow,  and  may  be 
establiithed  in  any  half-shady  spot,  especially 
where  it  is  not  Rmothered  by  the  overgrowth  of 
other  plants.  Even  in  places  where  the  soil  is 
thickly  intersected  with  the  roots  of  trees  it  will 
flourish,  providing  that  it  can  obtain  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture. 

Cyclamens  should  be  planted  somewhat  deeply, 
quite  3  inches  at  least.  This  species  is  now 
oaturalised  in  some  pirts  of  this  country, 
and  is  included  in  the  British  Flora,  a  fact 
that  shows  its  Euitability  for  planting  on  the 
edges  of  shrubberies  where  it  can  take  care  of 
itself.  A  somewhat  earlier-flowering  species  is 
the  sweet-smelling  C.  europseam,  with  its  round 
glossy,  datk  green  leaves  and  rosy  purple  flowers. 
These  are  produced  in  summer,  but  never  so 
abundantly  as  in  C.  neapolitanum.  The  latter 
make  very  large  corms  in  time,  which  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  flowers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  of  a  group  planted 
among  Ferns.  These  Ferns  are  growing  beneath 
Chestnut  and  Lime  trees,  and  the  border  is  full 
of  tree  roots,  but  the  water  applied  to  the  Ferns 
"luring  the  summer  months  seems  to  suit  the 
Cyclamen  admirably. 


HARDY  CYCLAMEN 

The  autumn-flowering  Cyclamen 
(C.  neapolitanum)  is  doubly 
welcome  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

THE  MACARTNEY  ROSE.— 0«ring  to  I  on  a  border.  Various  other  shrubs  for  forcing 
the  many  lovely  garden  Roses  that  j  into  bloom  early  in  the  year  should  now  be 
are  in  existence,  the  species  or  wild  j  obtained  and  potted  up,  e  g  ,  Lilacs,  Spirajis, 
types  are  often  lost  sight  of,  except  i  Ribes,  Pyrus,  Prunua,  Dautzia,  and  others.  As 
by  those  people  who  form  scientific  j  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  ihat  plants  which 
collections,  yet  many  of  them  are  have  been  forced  into  flower  out  of  season  for 
extremely  beautiful  and  worthy  of  positions  in  I  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring 
any  garden.  Of  this  numbsr  the  Macartney  should  be  planted  out  in  a  border  after  they 
Rose,  or,  giving  it  its  tcientific  name,  Rosa  have  finished  flowering  and  have  been  gradually 
bracteata,  is  one  of  the  most  lovely,  and  a  grand  hardened  off  They  must  not  be  lifted  and  potted 
Rjse  for  a  warm  wall.  R  bracteata  is  a  Chinese  i  for  forcing  the  next  autumn,  but  must  have  at 
species  with  ornamental,  dark,  glossy,  evergreen  I  least  one  season's  rest,  and  if  they  have  been 
leaves  and  white  flowers  3  inches  across,  with  a  forced  in  strong  heat  they  will  be  useless  for  the 
large  disc  of  golden  stamens.  The  blooming  same  purpose  again  until  they  have  had  at  least 
p9riod  is  from  the  end  of  July  to  Ojtober,  and  two  years'  rest, 
the  flowers  are  produced  with  great   freedom. 

Fine  examples  are  met  with  here  and  there  about  Plants  Under  Trees. — In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  country.  A  very  fine  specimen  was  to  ba  i  The  Garden  several  plants  suitable  for  planting 
seen  three  years  ago  at  Trelissiok,  near  Falmouth,  '  ia  the  shade  of  large  trees  were  mentioned.  1 
where  it  had  grown  over  and  hidden  a  low  wall,  j  failed  to  find,  however,  one  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  whole  plant  in  September  being  a  sheet  of  is  certainly  among  the  best  for  such  a  purpose, 
blooDQ.  At  Kew  a  good  plant  may  be  Been  .  namely,  the  variegated  form  of  Euonymus  radi- 
erowing  against  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect.  '  cans.  This  is  a  dwarf  plant  growing  some 
Tnere  is  a  variety  with  double  flowers  called  10  inches  high,  and  if  planted  fairly  thickly  it 
Marie  Leonida.  This  has  yellowish  white  flowers  |  quickly  covers  the  ground  with  a  carpet  of  bright 
shaded  in  the  centre  with  pink.  R.  bracteata  is  |  toliage  that  is  attractive  all  the  year  round.  I 
conspicuous  among  other  Roses  by  reanon  of  its  i  have  seen  it  flouri-h  even  to  the  trunks  of  large 
large  bracts  and  tomentose  branches.— D.  [  trees,  where  the  soil  was  poor  and  dry.     Perhaps 

a  less  attractive,  though  equally  useful,  plant  is 
The   Lyre    Fiower.—Ths  plant  shown  in  the  j  the  Mahonia(Berb6ris  Aquifolium).    This  is  valu- 
accompanving  illustration  (Dicentra  spectabilis,    able  for  making  a  shrubby  undergrowth  beneath 


or  Lyre  Flower)  is  a  beautiful  spring-flowering 
plant  most  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  house. 
Now  is  the  time  to  obtain  the  roots  and  place 
them  in  pots,  those  of  4^  inches  or  6  inches 
diameter  being  suitable.  Very  attractive  speci- 
mens suitable  for  table  decoration,  and  easily 
handled,  cin  be  grown  in  the  4j-inch  pots  ;  those 
in  pots  of  6  inches  diameter  are,  of  course,  heavier 
and  larger,  but  they  make  handsome  plants.    The 


A   BKAOTIFOL  SPBIKG  FLOWERING   PLANT  (dICBNTRA 
SPECTABILIS)     (The  roots  should  he  potted  now  ) 


large  trees,  and  it  is  always  cheerful. — C.  R. 

Hints  on  Storing  Fruit. — Amateurs  frequently 
gather  their  Apples  and  Pears  before  they  are 
thoroughly  ripened.  Under  these  conditions  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  the  full  flavour  of  the 
fruit.  An  even  temperature  in  the  fruit-sture  is 
important,  and  adequate  ventilation  must  be 
_  .  .  ,  provided  at  all  times.     Many  excellent  varieties 

soil  used  should  be  of  a  sandy  nature ;  turfy  of  Apples  have  bsen  pronounced  of  inferior 
loam,  with  plenty  of  sand  intermixed,  will  be  quality  owing  to  their  being  placed  in  ill-venti- 
suitable.  After  potting,  keep  the  plants  in  a  i  lated  store-rooms.  The  use  of  straw  or  hay 
cold  frame  If  a  greenhouse  with  a  moist  tern- '  should  b3  avoided.  Fruit  will  taste  of  the  flavour 
perature  of  50»  or  55°  is  available,  these  plants  of  these  materials  if  used.  The  choice  dessert 
may  be  had  in  flower  from  February  to  June,  I  varieties  should  be  placed  on  wadding  or  wood- 
providing  a  few  are  brought  into  the  warm  j  wool  in  single  layers.  Take  great  care  in  handling 
house  from  the  pit  at  intervals  of,  eay,  a  fort-  the  fruit  not  to  bruise  or  otherwise  damage  it  in 
night.  The  Dicentra  cannot  be  forced  in  a  strong  any  way.  Where  a  properly  erected  fruit-room 
heat ;  the  forcing,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  must  is  not  available,  an  outhouse  secure  from  frost 
be  gradual,  and  the  plants  should  not  be  sub-  and  having  means  of  efficient  ventilation  may  be 
jeoted  toa  temperature  higher  than  that  indicated  utilised  for  this  purpose.  If  the  floor  is  of  earth, 
above.  After  the  plants  have  flowered  in  the  this  is  an  advantage.  Should  benches  not  be 
spring  they  should  be  returned  to  the  c^ld  frame,  provided,  the  fruits  may  be  stored  in  trays.  B^ 
and  when  the  weather  gets  warmer  and  there  is  placing  these  one  above  the  other,  space  is 
no  danger  of  severe  frost  should  be  planted  out   economised  and   the  task  of  examination  easily 

accomplished.  This  should  be  undertaken 
frequently,  and  all  decaying  fruit  re- 
moved.— C.  Ruse. 

Pruning  the  Fig. — The  proper  method 
of  pruning  the  Fig  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  well  known,  especially  to  bagin- 
ners ;  it  appears  to  present  difficulties 
which,  however,  may  be  easily  overcome 
when  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
gained.  The  branch  in  the  illustration, 
shows  how  the  winter  pruning  should  be 
carried  out ;  d  represents  extremities  of 
shoots,  which,  having  borne  fruit,  are  cut 
away  ;  e  successional  shoots  for  future 
fruit  bearing  ;  /  points  at  which  useless 
wood  has  been  cut  out  in  favour  of 
promising  shoots,  the  object  being  to  keep 
the  tree  well  furnished,  but  not  crowded 
with  bearing  wood  ;  this  can  only  be  done 
by  laying  in  successional  growths.  The 
following  note  by  Nicholson  gives  a  capital 
summary  of  the  method  of   bearing   and 


pruning  of  the  Fig.  "  The  fruits  are  produced, 
one  or  two  together,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  formed  along  the  branch,  as  growth 
proceeds,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  come  to 
maturity,  if  at  all,  on  new  or  recently-ripened 
wood.  It  will  thus  he  understood  that  the  points 
of  the  shoots  must,  as  much  as  possible,  be  pro- 
tected from  frost,  and  preserved  when  pruning. 
Growth  seldom  begins  outside  before  May,  the 
embryo  Figs  on  the  wood  of  the  previous  year, 
and  new  shoots  for  the  next  year,  starting  almost 
simultaneously.  Fruits  will  also  be  formed  along 
the  latter,  and  these  constitute  the  second  crop, 
hat  ripens  in  some  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
but  in  this  country  the  bummers  are  too  short. 


A   LOVELY   ROSE  TOR   A   WARM   SOUTH   WALL. 
(ROSA  BRACTEATA.) 

Any  fruits  that  are  suflScieutly  advanced  in  early 
autumn  to  show  the  shape  of  the  Fig  are  of  no 
use  ;  and  if  these  are  carefully  pinched  off,  other 
liter  ones  may  he  formed  by  the  side,  that 
remain  dormant  with  those  produced  nearer  the 
points,  as  before  explained,  until  the  tree  starts 
the  following  year.  Pruning  is  not  much  required, 
except  to  keep  the  branches  thinned  ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  this,  also  pinching  of  the  strongest  shoots, 
should  be  seen  to  in  summer,  so  as  to  leave  only 
those  required  for  fruiting.  Too  much  pruning 
frequently  results  in  the  increase  of  soft,  unpro- 
ductive wood,  especially  if  the  roots  are  in  any- 
thing like  rich  soil.  New  shoots  should  be 
encouraged  from  parts  near  the  stem,  where  they 
are  required  to  replace  any  that  become  bare  or 
exceed  their  limits.  Either  the  horizontal  or  the 
fan  system  of  training  is  that  usually  adopted  as 
being  best  suited  for  trees  having  to  be  grown 
on  walls,  or  as  espaliers.  Suckers  proceed  in 
large  quantities  from   the  roots  of    permanent 
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trees  ;  these  are  Bometimes  trained  about  15  inches 
apart,  and  in  course  of  time  allowed  to  fruit. 
This  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  better 
wood  may  be  obtained  from  healthy  branches." 

SEASONABLE    NOTES. 

To    Preserve    the    Colours    or    Pkbssed 

Flowers. 

It  is  not   easy  to  give  a  general  rule  for  this, 

as  different  kinds  of   flowers  require   different 

treatment.     Do   not    press  a  bunch  of   flowers 


LEAFLESS  SHOOTS  OT  THE  FIG,   SHOWING 
HOW  TO   PRUNE  IN   WINTER. 


together ;  spread  them  out  so  as  to  be  clear  of 
each  other.  If  you  have  a  bunch  of  May,  snip  out 
half  the  flowers  and  press  them  separately ;  then, 
if  necessary,  you  can  put  them  back  again  after 
they  are  dry.  In  some  flowers  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  the  petals  and  press  them  singly,  and 
then  put  them  back  again,  as  in  a  red  Poppy. 
Juicy  flowers,  like  Bluebells,  must  not  be  pressed 
very  hard  at  first,  and  the  blotting-paper  must  be 
frequently  changed  and  warmed,  aa  they  take  a 
long  time  to  dry  ;  while  Harebells  can  be  pressed 
harder  and  dry  quicker.  To  get  the  flowers  to  look 
well  requires  much  care  and  patience  and  constant 
attention  :  there  is  no  short  way  of  attaining  it. 
It  is  better  to  press  several  specimens  of  the 
same  flower,  and  then,  after  they  are  dry,  choose 
the  best  ones  to  stick  down  on  the  paper.  The 
best  stuff  to  stick  them  down  is  cold  French 
glue,  bought  in  little  bottles  at  the  artists'  colour- 
men  ;  very  strong  gum  will  do.  Stems  and  sticks 
should  be  held  down  with  little  slips  of  paper. 
Do  not  stick  flowers  in  books,  unless  you  want  to 
fiU  the  book  with  patterns  for  ornament. 
Separate  sheets  of  cartridge  paper  are  better  for 
a  botanical  collection. 

The  Best  Wat  to  Keep  Flowers  Fbbsh  as 
Long  as  Possible. 

Some  flowers  will  not  continue  fresh  in  water 
even  for  a  day.  Not  only  do  they  fade,  but  the 
whole  thing  withers  as  if  the  stalk  failed  to  reach 
the  water.  By  a  knowledge  of  a  few  simple  facts 
much  disappointment  and  vexation  may  be 
avoided.  In  the  first  place,  all  flowers  should  be 
put  in  water  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
out.  If  left  out  of  water  for  some  time  the  cut 
ends  become  dry  and  shrivelled,  with  the  result 
that  some  of  them  have  a  much  lessened  power 
of  absorption  of  water.  In  such  cases  a  half-inch 
or  so  should  be  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  stalks 
immediately  before  they  are  put  in  water.  This 
is  a  good  plan  to  adopt  with  flowers  which  have 
been  travelling ;  in  addition  to  which,  in  such 
cases,  they  should  be  immersed  in  water  up  to 
their  heads  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  if  the  water  is 
tepid  so  much  the  better.  Some  flowers,  like 
Poppies,  Stephanotis,  Convolvulus  and  some 
Campanulas,  need  a  little  extra  care,  as  the  juice 
sometimes  solidifies  at  the  end  of  the  stalk,  and 
and  so  impedes  the  absorption  of  water  into  the 
tissues.  For  these  and  similar  flowers  split  and 
cut  the  ends  a  little  way  immediately  before 
putting  them  in  water,  when  the  milky  jaice 
exuded  is  washed  away.  Lenten  Bases, 
Gaillardias  and  some  perennial  Sunflowers  and 


Phloxes  are  very  often  unsatisfactory  as  cut 
flowers,  especially  the  two  last  named,  as  anyone 
looking  at  the  cut-flower  section  of  a  summer 
flower  show  must  have  noticed.  If  the  stalks  are 
split  a  good  way  up  immediately  before  being  put 
in  water,  and  the  whole  of  the  split  portion 
immersed,  the  tendency  of  these  flowers  to  wither 
will  be  reduced,  and  sometimes  they  will  last  a' 
long  as  anything  else. 

It  is  the  flowers  with  woody  stems  that  often 
present  the  greatest  difficulty — Lilac,  Guelder 
Roses,  Syringa,  flowering  Currant  {Ribes  sangui- 

neam).    May, 
wild  Roses,  &o. 
In    addition    to 
cutting  the  ends 
of  the  stalks  just 
before    putting 
them    in  water, 
some  recommend 
in  such   oases 
peeling  the  bark 
2  inches  from  the 
end ;  others  slit- 
ting the  stems  a 
little    way    up ; 
others  loosening 
the  bark  without 
removing  it ;  and 
others  cutting  off 
the  ends  with  a 
long,    slanting 
cut.     All  these  devices  are  more  or  less  effectual, 
some  answering  better  with  one  thing  and  some 
with  another.     This  has  to  be  learned  by  experi- 
ence.    Some  water  plants,  too,  are  very  difficult 
to  keep  alive  when  cut.     Oar  English  Horse-tails 
and  some  of   the    tall  Water  R^eds   will   only 
keep  well  in  water  if  several  inches  of  the  stem 
are  immersed  and  little  notches  made  along  the 
immersed  portion — one  notch  in  the  upper  part 
of  each  inter-nodal  portion — so  as  to  let  the  whole 
stem  be  filled  with  water. 

Changing  the  water  every  day  helps  to  pre- 
serve the  flowers  in  beauty,  and  is  advisable  in 
the  interests  of  the  health  of  the  household.  The 
water  very  soon  teems  with  infusoria,  and  these 
rapidly  set  up  decay  in  the  cut  ends  of  the  stems. 
It  is  often  possible  to  change  the  water  without 
disarranging  the  flowers  ;  while  certain  floral  aid 
contrivances  for  wide,  open  bowls  permit  of  the 
flowers  being  taken  out  en  bloc  and  the  bowl 
emptied  and  refilled.  With  very  choice  and 
scarce  flowers  it  is  worth  while  again  cutting  off 
the  ends  of  the  stalks  at  the  same  time.  Various 
things  are  sold  to  pat  in  the  water  to  make  cut 
flowers  last  longer,  possibly  by  arresting  putre- 
faction. A  teaspoonful  of  Condy's  Fluid  to  a 
pint  of  water  is  probably  as  good  as  any  of  these. 
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EAKLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS AT  MERSTHAM. 
A  LOOK  through  the  collection  of  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  at  the 
new  Chrysanthemum  nursery  ol 
,  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited, 
1^  Merstham,  Surrey,  is  proof  of  the 
great  popularity  of  these  plants. 
Although  the  season  is  admittedly  late,  there  was 
plenty  to  see  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  in  the 
middle  of  September.  The  planting  here  is  done 
in  long  beds,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  one 
variety  to  avoid  mixing  the  stock,  each  containing 
a  large  number  of  plants.  A  good  deep  rich 
glowing  yellow  Japanese  is  Mrs.  A.  Thomson,  a 
free-flowering  dwarf  and  sturdy  plant,  just  what 
is  wanted  for  the  outdoor  garden,  but  it  is  much 
later  in  flowering  than  usual.  Merstham  Bronze 
is  a  beautiful  crimson-bronze  not  unlike  an  early 
Source  d'Or ;  the  plant  is  free-flowering  and 
dwarf.  Polly,  the  beautiful  bronzy  orange  Japa- 
nese introduced  two  or  three  years  since,  maintains 


its  high  reputation,  either  disbudded  or  in 
undisbudded  sprays.  Agnes  is  a  new  deep  terra- 
cotta flower,  and  is  free- flowering  and  dwarf; 
this  is  quite  distinct  from  all  others.  Diana  is 
highly  thought  of  at  Merstham  ;  it  is  bronzy 
orange,  shaded  gold.  When  disbudded  the 
flowers  are  very  fine  ;  dwarf,  though  rather  loose 
habit.  A  variety  bearing  flowers  of  what  may 
be  described  as  golden  pink  is  Ada  ;  salmon  pink 
is  perhaps  its  proper  colour.  This  is  splendid  for 
cat  flowers,  and  does  well  when  disbudded  ;  good 
habit.  Blush  Beauty,  a  novelty  of  a  year  or  so 
since,  is  a  very  beautiful  blush-coloured  flower 
of  good  form ;  it  flowers  profusely  on  plants 
with  a  pretty  habit  of  growth.  This  variety 
does  exceedingly  well  when  disbudded.  Lillie  is 
another  variety  that  is  seen  to  advantage  when 
disbudded,  the  blooms  by  this  system  of  culture 
being  large  and  of  good  form  and  beautiful  colour ; 
the  latter  may  be  described  as  clear  pearl  pink, 
dwarf,  sturdy  habit. 

Nina  Blick  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  recently- 
introduced  Japanese  sorts.  The  plant  is  a  sturdy 
grower,  and  develops  a  free  crop  of  pretty 
blossoms,  the  colour  of  which  may  be  described 
as  a  striking  reddish  bronze.  When  disbudded 
the  blooms  finish  as  a  complete  ball.  Mychett 
White,  although  a  weakling,  still  gives  the  best 
of  the  pure  white  blossoms  at  this  early  period. 
Parisiana  is  a  rather  large,  lumpy  white  flower, 
either  in  disbudded  or  undisbudded  form,  and 
there  are  several  better  white  sorts  in  our 
opinion.  Champ  d'Or  is  a  fine  deep  canary 
yellow  flower.  We  like  it  when  grown  naturally 
without  disbudding,  as  the  flowers  have  a  rather 
uninteresting  appearance  when  disbudded.  The 
plant  grows  well.  Carrie,  the  bright  yellow 
flower  with  a  deeper  centre,  is  a  perpetual 
bloomer.  The  plant  is  of  slender  growth,  and 
comes  into  flower  quite  early  in  the  season.  If 
the  blooms  are  persistently  cut  or  spent  blossoms 
removed,  the  plants  will  continue  to  flower  till 
the  frost  brings  the  display  to  an  end. 

Wells'  Misie  is  really  a  white  form  of  the 
Mme.  Marie  Masfe  family  of  early  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Straage  to  say,  many  of  the  sprays  of 
blossoms  were  of  a  lovely  blush  colour.  "  Dis- 
budded bloesoms  make  handsome  specimens. 
Goacber's  Pink  is  a  pretty  flower,  but  to  be  seen 
to  advantage  should  be  disbudded  ;  in  this  way 
they  make  beautiful  blooms  for  cut  flower  uses. 
The  colour  is  a  shade  of  deep  pink ;  dwarf 
growth.  Oae  of  the  earliest  white  sorts  of  the 
whole  series  is  Tuckswood  Early.  This  is  like 
a  very  dwarf  form  of  one  of  the  plants  of  Mme. 
Marie  Mast  e,  and  is  a  white  sort  of  value  for  the 
earliest  displays.  Perle  Rose,  the  beautiful  pink 
flower  of  good  form,  was  doing  well  on  disbudded 
plants.  In  this  way  early  crown  buds  are  secured, 
and  good  flowers  result  in  consequence.  From 
terminal  buds  the  display  will  not  begin  till  the 
second  week  in  October ;  sturdy  grower  and 
free  flowering.  Very  beautiful  are  the  pure  white 
flowers  of  Djlly  Prince.  At  one  time  this  was 
thought  to  be  synonymous  with  Market  White, 
but  it  now  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that 
variety.  The  flowers  are  of  a  useful  size,  full  and 
of  exquisite  form,  and  the  plant  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
Clara,  the  bright  rich  yellow  variety  recently 
certificited  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society 'd  floral  committee,  is  a  good  thing.  The 
flowers  remind  us  somewhat  of  the  once-popular 
decorative  variety  Clinton  Chalfont.  They  are 
of  medium  s'ze,  and  are  produced  in  pretty 
sprays.  When  partially  disbudded  the  flowers 
are  useful  for  decorative  purposes  indoors. 

We  think  well  of  Harrie ;  this  is  beautiful.  The 
flowers  are  full,  and  appear  on  stiff  erect  flower- 
stems.  The  colour  may  be  described  as  bronzy 
orange,  and  is  very  effective ;  dwarf  habit. 
Among  many  other  interesting  sorts  we  noticed 
the  numerous  members  of  the  Mme.  Marie  Masc^ 
family  of  Chrysanthemums.  In  addition  to  the 
white  Wells'  MasE^,  there  are  in  this  family,  all 
derived  from  sports :  Crimson  Marie  MasE^, 
crimson-bronze ;  Ralph  Curtis,  cream  ;  Horace 
Martin,     rich    yellow ;    Robbie    Burns,    cerise ; 
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George  Bowness,  cruBhed  strawberry  ;  Echel,  the 
new  primrose  eport  from  Robbie  Burne  (recently 
oertifieated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  National  Cbrysantbemum  Society)  ;  and  the 
parent  of  them  all,  Mme.  Marie  Masce,  lilac- 
mauve.  This  is  an  ideal  family  of  plants,  their 
growth  being  fairly  dwarf,  bushy,  branching,  and 
free  flowering,  with  a  grand  constitution. 

Other  good  early  Japanese  are  La  Vestale, 
deep  blush,  lovely  when  disbudded  ;  Dame 
Blanche,  very  large  creamy  white,  should  be 
disbudded  (terminals)  ;  Ferle  Chatillonaise, 
creamy  white  with  curious  shades  of  other  soft 
colours ;  Mychett  Pet,  chestnut  red ;  F^e 
Japonaiee,  creamy  white,  with  twisted  petals ; 
Wells'  Scarlet,  bright  chestnut,  a  flower  of 
pleasing  form  and  a  plant  with  a  good  habit ; 
and  Tangiers,  a  reddish  orange  flower  of  promise. 

D.  B.  C. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE  HARDY  FLOWER  BORDER.— 
Daring  autumn  this  is  perhaps  the 
chief  attraction  in  the  garden.  When 
bedding  plants  and  annuals  are  past, 
hardy  perennial,  autumnal-flowering 
plants  are  appreciated.  Helianthns 
horizontalis  is  a  small-flowered  kind,  and  a  very 
effective  late  flowering  plant.  Anemone  japonica 
in  partly  shaded,  moist  places  has  been  good  this 
season.  The  variety  Qaeen  Charlotte  should  be 
added.  The  flowers  are  pink  coloured  and  very 
large.  Salvia  patens  and  Lobelia  fulgens  Queen 
Victoria  are  indispensable  plants  for  grouping, 
makiog  the  border  bright  till  quite  late  in 
autumn. 

AsTBBS  (Michaelmas  Diisies).  —  Whether 
planted  in  groups  on  herbaceous  borders  or  on  a 
border  set  apart  for  their  special  culture,  the 
large  number  of  species  and  varieties  are  indeed 
a  feature  in  autumn.  These  flowers  have  been 
so  much  improved  of  late  that  no  weedy  ones 
need  be  retained.  As  the  long  list  of  names  of 
species  and  varieties  named  in  catalogues  may  be 
confusing  to  some  who  would  wish  to  make  a 
collection,  I  give  the  names  of  some  of  the 
prettiest  and  best  that  have  come  under  my 
notice. 

The  Amellus  Section  flower  early.  Amellus 
bessarabicus  and  A.  Riverslea  are  both  good. 
The  latter  is  the  best  blue.  Those  sorts  with 
light,  graceful  habit  and  profusion  of  ciny  flowers 
are  exceedingly  pretty.  Acris  and  its  variety 
hyssopifolius,  Cordifolius  varieties  albulus, 
elegans,  major.  Photograph  and  Sweetheart 
should  be  in  every  collection.  Corymbosus, 
diffasns  horizontalis  and  pendulus,  ericoides  and 
variety  Clio,  multiflorus,  vimineus  and  variety 
Cassiope,  Coombefishacre  and  umbellatus  ;  the 
above  are  all  small-flowered  pretty  kinds.  Aster 
Porteri,  white  ;  puniceus  pulcherrimus,  red  stems 
and  pale  lavender-coloured  flowers,  tall ;  this  is 
one  of  the  best.  Thomson!,  large  blue  flowers, 
very  handsome  ;  Turbinellus  (large,  pale  blue) 
and  its  variety  albus  are  very  elegant. 

The  Novi  Bblgii  Section  are  numerous. 
Belladonna,  Isevigatus,  Richard  Parker,  Top 
Sawyer,  F.  W.  Burbidge  and  G.  H.  Wood  are  a 
few  good  varieties.  Nov^e  Anglise,  pulchellus, 
ruber  and  Mrs.  Rayner  are  good.  The  latter 
is  the  brightest  coloured  of  all  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies.  If  to  these  are  added  the  beautiful 
hybrids  recently  raised  by  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett, 
gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  they  would 
make  a  really  grand  collection. 

MoNTBBETiAS. — It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  value  of  these  flowers  for  late  summer  and 
autumn.  Some  later-flowering  varieties  even 
extend  the  flowering  season  well  into  October. 
Montbretia  Prometheus  began  to  flower  here  the 
tliird  week  in  August,  and  is  now  quite  bright. 


Its  branching  habit  and  lateral  growth  make  this 
a  most  valuable  plant  for  autumn.  Norvic  is  the 
best  late-flowering  variety  that  has  come  under 
my  notice  ;  this  will  be  a  popular  plant.  It  is 
now  time  to  take  up  Mootbretias  and  store  in 
boxes  or  frames  for  the  winter.  Do  not  dry  them 
off,  but  allow  them  to  grow.  Divide  them  in 
February,  again  planting  in  boxes  or  frames, 
treating  as  bedding  plants.  They  may  be  planted 
outside  in  April.  We  have  found  them  do  best 
on  partly  shaded  borders.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Insect  Pbsts.  —  Where  wall  trees  have  been 
badly  infested  with  red  spider  or  aphis,  a  fairly 
strong  solution  of  some  reliable  insecticide,  or 
soft  soap  and  sulphur  mixed,  and  applied  with 
the  syringe  before  the  foliage  has  been  shed, 
followed  by  a  winter  dressing,  should  serve  to 
eradicate  these  troublesome  pests.  Any  traces 
of  American  blight  should  be  carefully  brushed 
over  again  with  a  strong  solution  of  paraffin  or 
methylated  spirit,  worked  in  with  a  stiff 
painter's  brush.  The  trees  affected  should  also 
be  carefully  marked,  and  during  winter,  when 
a  favourable  opportunity  presents  itself,  the 
surface  soil  should  be  removed  from  under  the 
trees,  and  the  roots,  especially  where  suckers  are 
produced  near  the  stems,  carefully  examined  and 
dressed  in  the  same  way.  While  the  affected 
roots  are  laid  bare,  a  liberal  application  of  night 
soil  or  the  drainings  from  a  stable  are  said  to 
cure  the  evil.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  thorough  washes  with  soap  and  water  as 
soon  as  an  attack  is  noticeable,  and  repeated 
directly  it  reappears,  will  eventually  stamp  it 
out.  It  may  also  be  advisable  to  place  a  loose 
band  of  hay,  soaked  in  tar,  round  the  base  of 
the  trunk,  to  prevent  the  aphides  passing  down 
to  the  roots,  where  they  are  more  difficult  to 
eradicate.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
keep  the  branches  clean  and  well  trimmed,  so 
that  no  lurking  places  will  exist. 

The  Winter  Moth. — October  is  the  best 
month  to  concentrate  all  the  means  available  for 
the  destruction  or  the  lessening  of  this  pest, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  greatest  loss  in  our 
Apple  crops  annually.  The  female  or  wingless 
moih  ascends  the  stem  of  the  Apple  trees  from 
now  till  near  the  end  of  the  year,  and  deposits 
her  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark  or  any  shelter 
afforded  by  the  twiggy  branches,  from  which 
caterpillars  are  hatched  out  in  spring.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  moth  ascending  the  stems,  bands 
smeared  with  some  sticky  substance  should  be 
placed  round  the  stems  at  this  date  and  until  the 
end  of  the  present  month,  so  that  in  her  passage 
up  the  stems  of  the  trees,  the  moth  is  stuck 
fast  in  the  trap.  Numerous  preparations  are  on 
the  market,  and  have  found  favour  with  cul- 
tivators ;  they  mainly  consist  of  a  sticky  substance 
like  cart  grease,  and  with  them  is  supplied  grease- 
proof paper  on  which  to  smear  the  grease,  and 
instructions  for  applying  the  same.  The  stems 
of  old  fruit  trees  may  be  smeared  with  these 
substances  without  any  injury  to  the  bark, 
making  a  band  of  the  material  about  8  inches  in 
width  around  the  stem  about  1  foot  from  the 
soil  ;  younger  trees,  on  the  contrary,  should  be 
surrounded  with  a  band  of  the  paper  placed 
tightly  round  the  stems,  seeing  that  no  passage 
can  be  had  underneath  the  paper,  or  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  used  will  be  defeated.  Some  of 
the  rougher  bark  may  be  removed  to  enable  the 
paper  to  lie  closer,  or  where  the  surfaces  are 
uneven  the  band  may  be  fitted  as  close  as  possible, 
and  all  crevices  on  the  upper  border  filled  up 
with  clay  or  putty.  Standard  trees  are  quickly 
treated  in  this  way,  but  when  trees  are  trained 
to  iron  or  wire  fencing,  much  time  is  needed,  as 
each  iron  post  or  stake  must  be  treated  similarly 
to  the  tree.  The  bands  must  be  kept  in  a  sticky 
condition  by  renewing  the  dressing  before  it  has 
become  dry  from  exposure.  The  practice  of 
removing  a  portion  of  the  surface-soil  and  charring  I 


it  early  in  autumn  has  much  to  recommend  It. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  extended  practice  of 
summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees  has  proved  to  be 
favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  winter  moth,  as 
where  late  pruning  of  the  trees  alone  was 
practised,  large  quantities  of  the  eggs  deposited 
on  the  young  shoots  were  removed  and  destroyed 
with  the  burning  of  the  prunings. 

Olamia.  Thomas  R.  Wimon. 


ORCHIDS. 
The  Cattleya  House.— So  far  the  weather  this 
season  has  been  exceptionally  favourable  to  all 
warm-growing  Orchids,  the  bright,  sunny  con- 
ditions which  we  have  had  for  several  weeks  past 
having  helped  the  growth  of  Cattleyas.  Now  that 
a  great  many  have  finished  growth  for  the  season, 
water  at  the  base  must  be  given  with  much  dis- 
cretion, because  if  the  material  is  kept  in  a  wet 
condition  for  any  length  of  time  the  roots  are  apt  to 
decay  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  checked 
for  a  considerable  time.  Cattleya  labiata,  C. 
bowringiana,  and  others  which  are  now  in  flower 
or  showing  their  flower-spikes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  dryness  at  the  root  during 
this  period,  but  immediately  the  flowers  are 
removed  gradually  decrease  the  water  supply, 
and  for  the  next  few  months  sufficient  should  be 
given  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling. 
C.  lawrenceana,  C.  Schroderse,  C.  Moesiae  and 
the  numerous  hybrids  that  are  now  making  their 
growth  should  be  placed  in  a  very  light  and  warm 
position  and  given  more  generous  treatment  than 
others  which  have  completed  their  growth. 

Ventilation.- At  this  time  of  the  year  no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  in  admitting  fresh  air 
into  the  houses  when  the  outside  conditions  are 
favourable.  A  free  circulation  of  air  when  there 
is  plenty  of  sun-heat  is  helpful  to  the  plants  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  harmful 
than  cold  draughts.  It  is  always  advisable, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  in  which  direction  the 
wind  is  blowing,  and  open  the  ventilators  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house.  Plants  of  the  various 
species  and  hybrids  which  have  grown  too  large 
for  their  receptacles  should  be  repotted  when  the 
numerous  young  roots  appear  at  the  base  of  the 
new  growths.  A  mixture  of  Polypodium  fibre 
and  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  proportions,  inter- 
mixed with  coarse  sand  and  finely-broken  crocks, 
suits  them  well.  Pots  or  pans  of  a  suitable  size 
should  be  selected  and  about  half  filled  with 
drainage  material.  Before  repotting,  all  the 
decayed  material  and  useless  back  bulbs  should 
be  removed  from  the  plant.  Then  place  the 
plant  in  such  a  position  that  the  rhizome  and  the 
base  of  the  young  growths  are  about  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  Work  the  compost  firmly 
between  and  about  the  roots  to  within  1  inch  of 
the  rim,  and  surface  with  a  layer  of  good  living 
sphagnum  moss.  It  is  not  advisable  to  repot  any 
Cattleya  unless  it  is  really  necessary.  Many 
plants  will  only  need  the  surface  compost  removed 
when  the  roots  are  emitted  from  the  last-made 
growths.  The  newly-potted  plants  will  require 
little  water  for  some  time.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  sprinkle  the  surface  moss  in  order  to  keep  it 
alive,  and  gradually  increase  the  quantity  as  the 
roots  enter  the  compost. 

Insect  Pests.— Cattleyas  are  often  attacked 
by  a  soft  white  scale,  which  does  much  damage 
to  the  plants  unless  it  is  kept  in  check.  The 
plants  should  now  be  thoroughly  examined,  espe- 
cially underneath  the  dry  skins  on  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  around  the  rhizomes,  where  this  pest 
makes  its  home,  and  be  carefully  cleansed  with 
insecticide.  W.  H.  Page. 

Chwrdwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Olos. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Artichokes. — Where  it  is  found  necessary  to 
increase  the  stock  of  Globe  Artichokes  or  to 
renew  a  bed,  the  present  is  a  very  good  time  to 
prepare  plants  for  such  a  purpose.  Take  off 
carefully  the  strongest  of  the  suckers  from  the 
old  stools,  with  some  roots  attached,  and  pot 
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them  ia  well-drained  7-inch  or  8 -inch  pots,  using 
a  compost  of  a  light  nature,  such  as  two  parts 
good  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil  or  spent  Mushroom 
bed  material,  and  the  other  part  coarse  sand. 
Pot  fairly  firm,  and  place  the  pots  either  in  a 
cold  frame  or  plunge  them  in  ashes  in  the  open 
under  a  south  wall,  affording  protection  with  dry 
litter  from  severe  frosts.  In  mild  weather  do  not 
allow  them  to  become  too  dry.  This  plan,  I 
think,  is  more  to  be  recommended  than  increasing 
by  division  of  the  crown  in  the  spring  time.  The 
old  prickly  variety  is  hardly  worth  growing. 
Green  Globe  being  about  the  best  of  this  class  of 
Artichoke,  though  Purple  Globe  is  favoured  by 
some  people,  being  a  little  smaller.  The  stems 
of  the  tall-growing  or  Jerusalem  Artichoke  that 
are  still  green  will  require  support  by  means  of 
stout  posts  being  placed  at  even  distances  and  a 
cord  run  from  post  to  post  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  uprooting  the  plants,  which,  if  it  should 
happen,  is  very  damaging  to  the  crop. 

Turnips. — If  the  summer  sowings  of  Red 
Globe  Turnip  are  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the 
ground  after  they  have  attained  a  suitable  size 
they  are  apt  to  become  woolly  and  tough.  Lift 
and  store  in  any  cool  place  where  air  can  be 
excluded  and  protection  from  frost  can  be 
assured.  In  storing  do  not  cut  the  tops  off  too 
close.  The  long  root  may  be  shortened,  but  not 
entirely  removed,  or  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Turnips  do  not  keep  well.  I  have  noticed  that 
rats  seldom,  if  ever,  touch  Turnips  when  stored. 
Later  sowings  of  Turnips  will  continue  to  grow 
for  some  time  yet,  and  should  be  left  in  the 
ground  ;  where  possible,  draw  some  soil  over  the 
roots. 

Broccoli. — In  very  exposed  parts  the  pro- 
tection of  Broccoli  during  the  winter  calls  for 
attention,  and  various  plans  are  adopted,  though 
much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  letting  the  plants 
take  the  risk  of  the  season,  but  where  Broccoli 
do  not  winter  well,  the  process  of  "  heeling  over" 
is  often  resorted  to.  To  do  this  open  a  little 
trench  on  the  north  side  of  the  row  of  plants,  and 
by  gently  easing  the  plant  from  the  front,  it  is 
easy  to  lean  them  over,  so  that  the  heads  incline 
to  the  north  ;  be  careful  not  to  damage  the  roots 
more  than  is  really  necessary  ;  place  the  soil  from 
the  second  small  trench,  over  the  stems  of  the 
first  row,  and  so  on,  finishing  off  neatly.  If  the 
weather  should  be  dry  and  the  plants  should 
flag,  give  a  good  watering. 

Bryanston  Oardens,  Blandford.      3.  Jaques 
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Irises  FOR  Sdcobssion  of  Flower  (vl.  H.)  — 
The  place  proposed  would  be  suitable  for  the 
later-flowering  Irises,  but  those  that  flower  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  like  January  and 
February,  would  require  a  warm  south  border 
under  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  In  the  latter  posi- 
tion the  purple  and  white  varieties  of  I.  ungui- 
cularis  (stylosa)  may  be  had  in  flower  throughout 
the  winter,  but  they  must  be  planted  close  up 
against  the  wall.  Other  winter- flowering  species 
that  would  flourish  in  such  a  position  are  the 
Scorpion  Iris  (I.  alata),  I.  reticulata  var.  Histrio 
and  Histrioides,  and  I.  Yartani.  These  would  be 
followed  in  February  by  I.  reticulata,  with  its 
sweet-scented  flowers,  I.  stenophylla  (Held- 
reiohii)  and  I.  persica.  Next  in  succession 
comes  I.  orchioides,  with  its  yellow  flowers,  I, 
sindjirensis  (white  and  blue),  and  the  curious 
Snakeshead  Iris  (I.  tuberosa).  These  are  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  Cushion  Irises,  which  are 
difficult  to  grow  in  many  places.  I.  susiana,  the 
Mourning  Iris,  I.  Gatesii,  and  I.  Helense  might 
be  given  a  trial.  The  hybrids  between  their 
sections,  Oncocyclus  and  Regelia,  are  remarkable 
for  their  great  beauty,  and  are  easier  to  grow 
than  the  former.     The  North  American  I,  verna 


also  blooms  in  May  along  with  I.  cristata  and 
the  pretty  Peacock  Iris  (I.  pavonia).  For  May 
and  June  there  are  the  Tall  Bearded  Irises  of 
which  there  are  a  great  number  of  beautiful  kinds, 
some  lasting  into  the  month  of  July.  There  is 
also  the  dwarf  section  of  Bearded  Irises  growing 
only  a  few  inches  high.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  these  which  flower  in  March  and  April.  The 
best  show  of  Iris  bloom  would  be  in  May  and 
June,  but  they  are  all  over  by  the  middle  of  July. 

American  Tree  Carnations  (C.  R.  T.). — 
We  have  kept  these  plants  out  of  doors  through- 
out the  winter,  and  they  have  taken  no  harm. 
As  yours  are  large,  well-established  plants,  we 
should  prefer  to  leave  them  out  rather  than  dig 
them  up  and  pot  and  keep  in  the  kitchen  window, 
especially  as  they  are  beside  the  greenhouse  and, 
therefore,  in  a  sheltered  position.  The  best  way 
to  increase  theee  Carnations  is  by  means  of  cut- 
tings taken  in  the  early  spring,  and  rooted  in 
sand  or  very  sandy  soil  over  bottom  -  heat. 
Bottom-heat  either  from  pipes  or  from  a  bed  of 
leaves  and  manure  you  will  find  to  be  essential, 
or  you  could  layer  them  in  August  out  of  doors. 
We  should  not  attempt  to  layer  them  now.  It 
would  be  far  wiser  to  apply  lime  and  soot  in 
quantity  to  your  border  now,  and  plant  your 
Carnations  elsewhere  in  the  garden.  You  would 
do  better  still  to  apply  gas-lime,  which  will 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  soil.  You  should  then 
not  plant  anything  there  until  April.  We  should 
prefer  to  store  the  Lily  bulbs  in  dry  sand.  Do 
not  lift  them  until  the  leaves  have  fallen  or  are 
yellow. 

Latino  Out  Fiowbr  Beds  (N.  M.  C.  MUier).— Yon  will 
And  ihat  the  simpler  the  deelgna  for  your  beds  the  better 
will  be  the  effect  when  they  are  planted.  Judging  from 
the  measurements  given,  we  think  you  could  not  do  better 
than  have  a  circular  bed  in  the  centre,  with  an  oblong  bed 
on  either  side.  The  ends  of  the  oblong  beds  must  be 
curved  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  circular  outline  of 
the  central  bed. 

TREES   AND^  SHRUBS. 

Wistaria  Leaves  Unhealthy  {Japan). — The 
leaves  from  your  dwarf  Japanese  Wistaria  are 
not  diseased  ;  their  present  condition  is  owing  to 
some  error  in  cultivation.  These  plants  need 
very  careful  watering,  especially  in  winter,  when 
the  supply  must  be  considerably  reduced.  You 
may  keep  it  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  when  the 
weather  is  good,  but  in  the  winter  it  must  be 
brought  into  the  greenhouse,  and  only  given 
water  when  the  soil  appears  to  be  getting  dry. 
You  might  improve  it  by  adding  a  little  fresh  soil 
as  a  top-dresaing  in  spring,  first  removing  a  little 
of  the  old  with  a  pointed  stick.  The  insect  on 
the  leaf-stalk  is  scale,  which  you  may  easily 
remove  with  a  small  brush  and  some  warm  soft 
soapy  water.  We  presume  the  drainage  is  good  ; 
if  not,  it  should  be  made  effective. 

Hydranoea  panioulata  (D.  Jf.).— Keep  the  plants  In  a 
greenhouse  where  they  are  safe  from  frost  during  the 
winter,  and  give  them  very  little  water.  In  the  spring 
repot  the  plants  if  they  need  it,  and  prune  the  shoots  hard 
back  to  within,  say,  two  or  three  buds  of  their  bases.  This 
win  cause  the  plant  to  make  strong  healthy  shoots,  which 
will  bear  flowers,  if  they  are  vigorous  enough,  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Cut  back  in  spring  the  branches  which 
flowered  this  year  so  as  to  encourage  other  strong  growths 
next  year. 

Killing  Old  Elm  Roots  {Elm  Trees).— The  methods 
you  mention  will  probably  kill  the  roots,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  way  would  be  to  make  a  deep  trench  along- 
side the  wall  and  cut  all  the  roots  you  find,  taking  clean 
away  as  many  as  possible.  Then  if  the  stumps  were 
treated  with  the  spirits  of  salt  or  with  saltpetre  there 
would  be  no  more  fear  of  new  roots  being  formed.  You 
may  find  that  suckers  will  appear  from  pieces  of  root  left 
in  the  ground,  but  if  these  are  removed  as  they  appear 
you  will  soon  kill  what  roots  remain. 


be  the  best  Rose  you  could  plant  for  the  purpose 
you  name.  Mildred  Grant,  Killarney,  Daan 
Hole,  La  France,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Prau 
Karl  DruBchki  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  would  suit 
your  purpose  for  exhibition. 

Fragrant  Eoses  for  Small  gardens  (ft  B.  W.).— 
Sweet-smelling  Roses'  that  would  be  useful  for  a  small 
garden  are  La  France,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  A.  K.  Williams, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Viscoun- 
tess Folkestone,  Papa  Lambert,  ilme.  de  Watteville, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Dr.  Andry,  Fisher  Holmes,  L^uis  van 
Houtte,  Marie  Baumann  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Keeping  Grapes  (T.  W.  J.). —Cut  your 
Alicante  Grapes  from  the  Vines  as  soon  as  they 
are  quite  ripe  ;  the  latter  part  of  November  is  a 
suitable  time  to  do  this.  Leave,  if  possible, 
6  inches  of  stalk  below  the  banch  and  2  inches  or 
3  inches  above.  The  long  end  of  the  stalk  must 
be  placed  in  the  neck  of  an  ordinary  bottle  filled 
with  water,  in  which  a  lump  of  charcoal  has  been 
placed.  You  will  see  that  unless  you  have 
6  inches  or  so  of  stalk  below  the  bunch  the  latter 
will  not  hang  free,  and  the  berries  may  get 
bruised.  The  bottles  should  be  fixed  at  an  angle 
of  about  45°  in  grooved  shelves  in  a  suitable 
room.  You  will  then  find  that  the  bunches  hang 
clear.  The  room  in  which  the  Grapes  are  placed 
must  be  one  safe  from  frost,  preferably  facing 
north  so  that  the  sunlight  cannot  enter.  The 
temperature  during  the  winter  should  be  kept 
about  45°  Fihr.  Ventilate  except  during  cold 
and  damp  weather.  An  excellent  illustration  of 
a  Grape  room  appeared  in  The  Garden  for  the 
13ih  inst.  This  gives  a  good  idea  of  how  the 
bunches  are  placed  in  the  bottles  (or  specially- 
made  tins).  You  may  learn  something  from  the 
note  that  accompanies  the  illustration. 

Fruit  for  August  (B.  F.  J.).— If,  as  we  understand 
from  your  letter,  you  require  the  fruits  for  exhibition 
during  August,  the  'selection  must  necessarily  be  a  limited 
one  at  such  a  season  of  the  year.  We  should  recommend 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Beauty  of  Bith  and  Irish  Peach  as  dessert 
Apples,  and  Potts'  Seedling,  Early  White  Transparent  and 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  as  culinary  sorts.  Red  Currant  La 
VersalUaise  and  Green  Gooseberry  Telegraph  would  be 
suitable.  You  should  write  to  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
Langport,  about  the  Pajonies. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Rose  Garden  {H.  H.). — Yes,  we  should  cer- 
tainly advise  you  to  take  up  your  Roses,  and 
either  plant  them  in  another  part  of  the  garden, 
prepared  for  their  reception  by  digging  and 
manuring,  or  replant  them  in  the  same  border 
after  this  has  been  thoroughly  well  dug,  at  least 
2  feet  deep,  and  some  well-decayed  manure  mixed 
with  the  soil.     William  Allen  Richardson  would 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Tomatoes  without  Water  {O.  E.  ThoTnas). — 
Although  the  Tomatoes  you  saw  were  growing  as 
yon  say  on  what  appeared  to  be  sand  only,  there 
must,  of  course,  have  been  plant  food  in  the  soil 
within  their  reach.  Probably  manure  had  been 
dug  in  fairly  deep  before  the  Tomatoes  were  put 
out.  This  would  provide  a  cool  and  rich  rootii  g 
medium  for  the  plants  throughout  thehotsummei , 
and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  surface  soil  was  kept 
loose  by  means  of  the  hoe  (making  it  appear 
somewhat  like  sand),  evaporation  would  be 
checked,  and  the  roots  would  be  in  a  com- 
paratively moist  soil.  This,  we  think,  is  the 
explanation.  Nurserymen  who  grow  large 
quantities  of  fruit  trees,  Roses,  &o.,  cannot  afford 
to  water  them,  yet  the  plants  do  well  enough 
even  during  a  hot,  dry  summer.  If,  however, 
they  once  began  to  water,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  continue,  otherwise  more  harm  than  good 
would  be  done,  for  the  land  would  "  cake  "  and 
crack  in  a  few  days'  time  if  the  weather  were 
hot  and  dry.  By  giving  the  plants  a  deep  well- 
worked  soil  and  keeping  the  surface  soil  loose 
they  take  little  harm.  If,  however,  plants  are 
grown  in  the  open  on  a  small  scale  then  of  coun  e 
watering  pays.  It  is  possible  that  Tomatoes  at  e 
often  overwatered ;  this,  no  doubt,  is  partly 
responsible  for  disease. 

Tomatoes  in  Greenhouse  (Novice). — You 
can  have  no  soil  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  your  Tomatoes  than  good  turfy  loam.  If  the 
loam  is  poor  you  might  mix  with  it  some  well- 
decayed  manure.  As  you  are  going  to  plant 
them  out  you  must  make  a  good  border  for  them. 
It  would  be  best  to  take  out  the  existing  soil  to 
the  depth  of  2  feet,  then  put  in  some  broken 
bricks  or  clinkers  for  drainage  (it  is  important 
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to  have  a  well-drained  bed) ;  then  fill  in  with 
some  turfy  loam.  If  you  cannot  get  the  latter, 
mix  the  manure  with  the  soil  taken  out  and  refill 
the  border  with  the  mixture  ;  make  it  firm.  Pat 
out  the  plants  at  the  end  of  March,  Keep  them 
cool ;  you  will  need  little  fire-heat  after  March. 
You  must,  of  course,  keep  out  frost.  Water 
sparingly  at  first,  but  when  the  plants  are  well 
eitablisbed  the  border  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  dry  ;  IS  inches  apart  would  be  a  suitable 
distance.  Give  plenty  of  air  whenever  the 
weather  will  allow.  Carter's  red  varieties, 
Sunrise,  Comet  and  Frogmore  Selected,  would 
suit.  A  good  yellow  Tomato  is  Golden  Jubilee. 
A  minimum  night  temperature  of  55°  would  be 
suitable  at  planting  time.  As  the  nights  get 
warmer  you  could  dispense  with  fire  -  heat 
altogether. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SALAIA  {Gerald).— The  name  of  the  plant  of  which  you 
seed  a  fluwer  is  Salvia  spiendens,  a  valuable  winter  flowering 
plant  for  the  greenhouse.  You  should  take  cuttings  iu 
spring  ;  if  of  green  wood  inserted  in  puts  filled  with  sandy 
B<  11  In  a  warm  propagating  case  they  will  soon  ruoi . 
When  rooted  take  them  out  of  the  case  into  the  somewhat 
cooler  atmosphere  of  the  warm  greenhouse.  Pot  on  as 
becomes  necessary,  and  harden  them  oflF  gradually.  You 
might  keep  the  plants  out  of  doors  or  else  in  a  cold  frame 
during  the  summer.  Bring  them  Into  the  warm  greenhouse 
again  in  September.  Give  them  an  occasional  watering 
with  liquid  manure  water,  and  you  will  then  have  them  1q 
good  bloom  for  the  winter.  The  shoots  of  the  young 
plant  will  need  pinching  several  times  to  induce  a  bushy 
habit  of  growth. 

Names  of  Plants.— J.  Dixon.—!,  Mme.  Lambard ;  2,  Sul- 
pburea;  3,  Mme.  Hoste;  4,CoralllDa;  5,Camoens;  6,  Caroline 
Testout ;  7,  Ketinosporaplamosa  ;  8,  Picea  nordmanoiana  ; 

9,  a  variety  of  Mentha. J.  E.  C".— Tropseolum  tubero* 

sum. J^gmo. —Atriplex  hortensis  var.  rubra. J.  G.— 

1,  Hedychium  flavum ;  2,  Nerine  Fothergilll ;  3,  Acalypha 

macafeeana. Mrs.  S.— The  variety  is  one  of  the  English 

Crabs,  of  which  there  are  a  good  number.  The  one  sent  Is 
rather  rare  and  may  be  found  In  one  or  two  places  in  the 

Midlands. Timms.—l,   Thuya  japonica  ;    2,  Cupressus 

pislfera  var.  plnmosa  argentea  ;  3,  Thuya  sp.  ;  4,  Junlperus 
cbinensls  ;  5,  J.  communis;  0,  Thuya  orientaiis  fllifera ; 
7,  Juniperus  chinensis  ;  8,  Cupressus  pislfera  var.  aurea  ; 
9  and  10,  C.  p.  var.  ;  11,  C.  lawsonlana  var. ;  12,  Junlperus 
communis  fastlgiata  ;  13,  Cupressus  pislfera  var.  ;  14,  C. 
lawsonlana  var. ;  16,  C.  macrocarpa  ;  16,  Thuya  oneucalis 
var.  aurea  ;  17  and  18,  Cupressus  lawsonlana  ;  19,  C.  1. 
var.  (?) ;  20  and  21,  Taxus  baccata  ;  22,  Thuya  orientaiis  ; 
23,  Cupressus  lawsonlana  erecta-vliidia ;  24,  Cedrus 
atlantica;    26,  C.  Deodara;   26  and    27,  Taxus   baccata 

aurea;  28,  Plnus  austriaca. T.  R.  Pnce —l,  Lycium 

cbinense  ;     2,    Berberis    vulgaris. Squire.  —1,    Aster 

erlcoldes  ;  2,  A.  vimlneus  var.  ;   3,  A.  multlflorus  ;   4,  A. 

vimineus    var.  ;     6,    A.    vimlneus. Mrs.     Sanders. — 1, 

Buphthalmum  speclobum ;  2,  Fuchsia  Kiccartonl ;  3, 
Clematis  recta;  4,  Veronica  longlfolla  var.  ;  5,  Hellantbus 
multlflorus  var.  flore-pleno  ;  6,  H.  Ijetlflorus  ;  7,  Helenium 
autumnale  var.  ;  8,  Helianthus  decapetalus  ;  9.  Buphthal- 
mum salicifolium  ;  10,  Cephalaria  tatarlca;   11,  Lychnis 

alba  ;flore-pleno. F.    L.    C— Campanula    latlloba. 

Cyrus.— 1,  Piropinella  saxifraga ;  2,  Teucrlum  Scorodonla. 

M.  R.—l,  CeUia  glandulosa ;  2,  Adiantum  cuneatum 

var.  granrliceps  ;  4,  Aster  diffusus  ;   6,  Salvia  rutilans  ;  6, 

Helianthus  giganteus  ;  8,  Origanum  vulgare. F.  G.  S.~ 

Aster  ericoldes. G.   Harvey.— \,  Statice  Bonduelil ;  2, 

S.  Binnata. T.  D.—\,  Tamarlx  gallica;   2,  Polygonum 

baldschuanicum  ;  3,  Spirfea  tomentosa ;  4,  Hedysarum 
coronarlum  ;  6,  Mimulus  glutinosus  (Diplacus);  6,  Pierls 
florlbuuda. 

Names  of  Frdit.— 7.  H.  S.—Ve&r  Beurie  Hardy. 

A.  K.—l,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  the  floest  dessert  Apple 
grown  ;   2,  King  of  the  Pippins,  a  well-known    dessert 

Apple. F.     W.— Pears  :     1,    Forelle ;    2,    CatUlac ;    3, 

Chaumontel.  Apples :  1,  Chatley's  Kernel ;  2,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  3,  Court  of  Wick. A.  W.—l,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling ;  2,  Yorkshire  Beauty ;  3,  Cardinal ;  4,  Tower  of 
Glamls  ;  6,  Hawthornden  ;  6,  James  Grieve  ;  all  fine  fruit, 
especially  from  so  far  north.— —T.  5.— 1,  Bismarck  ;   2, 

Cox's  Pt.mona;  3,  Hawthornden. N.  J.  Malcolm.— The 

Apple  for  name  arrived  quite  rotten  and  unrecognisable. 

W.  C. — The  fruits  were  not  easy  to  name,  but  we  think 

Ihe  fallowing  correct:    1,  Blenheim  Orange  ;   2,  Yorkshire 

Greening  ;  3,  Rlbston  Pippin  ;  4,  King  of  the  Pippias. 

O.  L.  Cox— Apple  Adams'  Pearmain.  — — E.  M.  Buck.— 
Most  of  the  Apples  sent  are  culinary  varieties,  and  most 
of  them  are  good  kinds  ;  1,  this  is  rightly  named.  It  Is  the 
Improved  Cockpit,  it  has  more  colour  than  the  older  form, 
and  is  an  excelleni  cooking  Apple,  in  season  from  October 
to  Christmas,  though  It  keeps  longer  with  cool  storage. 
This  is  a  favourite  Yorkshire  Apple  ;  2,  this  is  wrongly 
named.  It  is  Golden  Spire,  also  a  cooking  Apple,  In  season 
from  October  to  December,  it  rarely  falls  to  bear,  and  some 
persons  like  it  for  dessert ;  3,  this  is  certainly  not  Warner's 
King  but  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  a  keeping  Apple,  November  to 
March  ;  4,  Warner's  King,  an  early  kiichen  Apple,  in  season 
from  September  to  October  ;  5,  Norfolk  Pippin,  an  old 
Apple,  a  cooking  variety,  in  season  In  midwinter;  6,  Dr. 
Harvey,  a  first-rate  culinary  Apple,  in  season  from  October 
to  January,  or  later  with  cool  storage.  It  Is  by  no  means 
fi  bad  dessert  Apple,  being  sweet  and  juicy  ;  7*  Alfrlston, 


a  free  bearing  sort,  a  kitchen  variety,  in  season  from 
November  till  April.  The  fruits  usually  have  a  little  more 
colour,  but  your  trees  may  be  old  and  somewhat  shaded, 
this  la  an  excellent  bearer  and  good  cooker. 


SOCIETIES. 


HAYWARDS  HEATH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  the  Haywards  Heath  Gardeners' 
Association  commenced  a  series  of  indoor  meetings  for  the 
winter  session  recently,  at  the  Parish  Room.  The  lecturer 
was  Mr.  H.  Elliott  of  the  Hassocks  Nurseries.  A  good 
attendance  of  members  was  recorded,  and  the  lecturer's 
remarks  were  followed  with  much  interest.  Mr.  Ellis 
Turner  (chairman  of  the  association),  presided.  By  means 
of  coloured  designs,  Mr.  Elliott  illustrated  the  methods  of 
layering,  and  showed  specimens  of  what  layers  of  the 
Carnation  should  be.  He  also  dwelt  on  the  several  varieties, 
that  of  the  border  Carnation,  Malmalson,  &c.  The  striking 
and  rooting  of  the  plants  was  described  at  some  length, 
and  valuable  advice  was  given  on  the  points  of  soil,  and 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  plants  ought  to  be  struck 
and  grown.  The  watering  of  the  Carnation  In  the  early 
stages  was  most  important.  Several  vases  of  Carnations 
were  handed  round  the  meeting  for  inspection.  Including 
England,  a  very  bright  scarlet  bloom,  one  of  the  many 
varieties  raised  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Elliott.  The  chairman, 
in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Elliott,  said  they 
owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  A  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  collection  of  fruit  displayed  by  Mr.  H.  Macfadyen 
(gardener  to  Mr.  L.  Breltmeyer). 


UNITED  HORTICULTTJRAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  anniversary  dinner  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  on  the  9th  Inst.,  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.,  presiding.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  the  chairman 
briefly  referred  to  the  good  work  of  the  society,  the  favour- 
able terms  offered  to  the  members,  and  to  the  fact  that 
claims  for  sickness  appeared  to  be  much  lower  than  In 
other  societies.  The  chairman  made  one  suggestion  which 
should  receive  consideration,  that  was  that  an  assurance 
should  be  arranged,  and  this  be  suggested  could  be  done  at 
a  nominal  cost  by  arrangement  with  any  of  the  established 
assurance  companies.  One  statement  came  as  a  surprise, 
that  was  that  be  (the  chairman)  was  not  formerly  aware  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  prosperous  society  connected  with 
gardeners.  He  was  pleased  to  add  his  name  to  the  list  of 
life  members. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson  (treasurer),  in  responding,  thanked  the 
chairman  for  his  kind  remarks,  and  stated  that  the  society, 
though  pleased  to  accept  honorary  members,  was  entirely 
self  supporting,  and  did  not  wish  to  infringe  on  other 
charities  connected  with  gardening.  He  fully  appreciated 
the  suggestion  of  the  society  associating  itself  with  an 
assurance  society  ;  the  matter  would  be  brought  before  an 
early  committee  meeting. 

The  toast  of  "The  Honorary  and  Life  Members"  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Winter,  who.  In  a  brief  speech,  referred 
to  the  value  the  society  attached  to  the  support  given  by 
so  many  of  the  leading  horticulturists.  Mr.  R.  G.  Cuthbert, 
in  responding,  expressed  regret  for  the  absence  of  Mr. 
James  H.  Veltch,  and  regretted  that  this  was  owing  to  Hi 
health.  In  a  brief  speech  he  referred  to  the  great 
advantages  of  the  society  and  the  pleasure  of  supporting 
such  a  deserving  institution. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall,  in  proposing  '*  The  Chairman,"  referred 
to  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  meet  such  a  valuable  friend 
of  gardeners  In  the  chair,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
society  In  its  present  flourishing  condition. 

Mr.  E,  F.  Hawes  proposed  "The  Visitors";  Mr.  A.  Dean 
responded.  "  The  Press  "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Woods, 
one  of  the  oldest  members.  He  stated  that  the  society 
would  not  be  in  its  present  prosperous  condition  if  It  were 
not  for  the  valuable  aid  given  by  the  gardening  papers. 
Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick  responded. 

Every  gardener  should  join  this  society.  The  fact  that 
all  surplus  moneys,  after  deducting  the  proportion  due  for 
that  paid  out  for  sickaess,  is  credited  to  members,  who 
get  3  per  cent,  interest  for  all  accumulated  capital,  which 
was  paid  back  on  members  reaching  the  age  of  seventy,  or 
to  their  nominees  in  case  of  earlier  death  proved  its  value. 
The  sick  deductions  being  nominal  a  good  balance  is  soon 
secured,  and  in  a  few  years  the  interest  more  than  covers  all 
deductions.  The  secretary's  address  is  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balbam. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
At  the  October  meeting  of  this  club,  held  at  the  Shlreball 
Hotel,  Norwich,  the  gardeners  of  the  district  gathered  In 
large  numbers.  The  subject,  for  the  evening  was  a  paper 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Jarman  (of  the  staff  of  Hobbles,  Limited, 
Dereham),  called  "In  a  Rose  Garden."  Propagation  was 
the  prevailing  feature  In  the  essay,  as  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing Mr.  Jarman  had  dealt  with  cultivation.  He  stated 
that  Roses  on  their  own  roots  were  a  failure  as  compared 
with  budded  bushes,  and,  as  the  discussion  afterwards 
proved,  be  laid  himself  open  to  severe  criticism  with  this 
remark.  The  paper  was  ably  given  and  listened  to  with 
much  attention.  The  chief  debaters  In  the  subsequent 
discussion  were  Messrs.  Lewis  Smith  (Shotesbam),  T.  B. 
Field  (Ashw«>ntborpe),  W.  Smith,  J.  C.  Abel,  M.  Dyball, 
H.  Perry,  and  the  president.  Mr.  W.  L.  Wallis  read  an 
item  relating  to  the  sfQltition  of  gardeners'  mutual 
improvement  societies,  which  was  discussed,  after  which 
Messrs.  T.  B.  Field  and  George  Davison,  who  would  be  in 


London  on  the  Fruit  Show  Day,  were  asked  to  represent 
the  club  at  the  conference  which  had  been  fixed. 

On  the  exhibition  tables  some  extra  fine  Apples  were 
staged,  special  mention  being  deserved  by  some  Feasgood's 
Nonesuch,  from  Mr.  T.  Notley,  The  Gardens,  High  House, 
Thorpe,  and  Warner's  King,  from  Mr.  G.  Moore,  The 
Gardens,  Hethersett  Hall.  Mr.  W.  Shoesmitb,  gardener 
to  F.  W.  Harmer,  Esq.,  Crlngleford,  staged  some  excellent 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums,  Fears  and  good  foliage  and 
flowering  plants.  Mr.  F.  Williams,  gardener  to  Louis 
TiUett,  Esq.,  M.F.,  Old  Catton,  had  the  best  flowering 
plant  of  the  meeting,  viz.,  a  Cyprlpedium  Insigne  carrying 
eighteen  fully-developed  blooms  in  a  small-sized  pot.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Fox,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  B.  Mansel,  Bart.,  Catton, 
was  also  a  notable  prize-winner  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
sections.  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Limited,  Norwich, 
c  ffered  prizes  for  Potatoes.  Hobbles,  Limited,  Dereham, 
agiin  made  a  display  of  Dahlias  of  the  Pxony-flowered 
section  and  new  Roses.  The  November  meeting  is  to  be 
favoured  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Clayton  upon  "Famous 
Gardens  I  Have  Visited." 


BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  at 
St.  John's  Parish  Rooms  on  the  11th  Inst.,  when  the  society 
was  doubly  honoured  in  having  Mr.  W.  E.  Budgett  as 
chairman  and  Mr.  Hiatt  C.  Baker  as  lecturer.  Mr.  Budgett, 
In  a  few  well  chosen  words,  introduced  the  lecturer,  who 
received  a  hearty  welcome  from  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  Mr.  Baker,  in  dealing  with  bis  subject  ("  Some 
Aspects  of  Gardening"),  gave  many  useful  and  Instructive 
hints  in  a  thoroughly  capable  and  practicable  manner. 
The  society  feels  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Baker  for  his 
great  kindness  and  to  Mr.  Budgett  for  so  ably  filling  the 
chair,  and  sincerely  trusts  that  more  of  the  vice-presidents 
will  follow  this  example,  and  by  so  doing  help  on  a  good 
work.  Prizes  for  a  wreath  of  hardy  flowers  and  foliage 
(made  up  by  under  gardeners  in  the  room)  were  awarded 
to  :  First,  Mr.  Grieve  ;  second,  Mr.  Coombes  ;  third,  Mr. 
Love.  A  certificate  of  merit  went  to  Mr.  Board  for  a  very 
interesting  exhibit  of  the  Calabash,  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  largely  grown  for  the  manufacture  of  Tobacco 
pipes.  The  plants  were  grown  by  Mr.  Board  at  Hallen 
Lodge,  Henbury. 


NORTH  FERRIBY  (Y0RK3)  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
The  first  meeting  this  session  of  the  above  society  was 
held  In  the  Oddfellows'  Hall  on  the  4th  Inst.,  Mr.  A.  Lauder 
presiding  over  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dabbs, 
Etianghton,  read  a  paper  on  "Bulb  Cultivation."  The 
essayist  treated  the  subject  in  a  capital  manner,  showing 
how  easy  it  is  to  grow  bulbs  for  profit  (especially  Narcissi) 
In  this  country,  and  showed  what  huge  profits  could  be 
had.  A  good  discussion  followed.  In  which  Messrs.  Akester, 
Jennings,  Shearsmltb,  Lauder  and  others  took  part.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Dabba  for  bis  most 
Interesting  paper.  A  very  fine  collection  of  fruit  was 
staged  by  Mr.  C.  Jennings,  Aston  Hall  Gardens,  of  which 
Melons  were  especially  good.  He  was  awarded  a  certificate 
of  merit  by  the  society. 


REDHILL  AND  REIGATE. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Redbtll,  Reigate  and 
District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Association  was  held  recently, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  on  this 
occasion  was  somewhat  small,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
Inclement  weather.  Mr.  F.  Phillips,  Craigendown  Gar- 
dens, Reigate,  gave  a  most  practical  and  comprehensive 
lecture  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Under  Glass."  The 
lecturer  first  dealt  with  the  formation  of  the  borders, 
followed  by  the  selection  of  varieties  and  the  proper  time 
for  planting.  Early  planting  was  strongly  advocated  by 
Mr.  Phillips  (namely,  October)  for  Peaches,  Pears  and 
Plums.  Syringing,  fertilising  and  disbudding  were  all  dealt 
with  at  some  length.  Ventilating,  watering  and  pruning 
were  also  ably  explained  by  the  lecturer,  who  strongly 
advised  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  trees  in  winter  with 
Gi&hurst  Compound.  A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which 
several  members  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Phillips  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bound, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Seaman. 


BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  GARDENERS 
SOCIETY. 
An  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  and  Dahlia  show  was 
held  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  on  the  3rd  and 
4th  Inst.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Counties  Gardeners'  Association.  The  honorary 
exhibits  were  a  great  feature  of  the  show.  They  were  from 
Bakers',  Limited,  Wolverhampton  (gold  medal) ;  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Sons,  Birmingham  (silver  medal) ;  and 
Messrs.  Impey  and  Sons,  Northfield  (bronze  medal). 
Certl&cates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Gunn  and 
Sons  (Olton),  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Mr.  E.  Burden  and  Mr.  J. 
Udale. 

There  were  three  exhibitors  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums cut  from  the  open,  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons  being 
awarded  the  first  prize.  For  six  vases  of  yellow  Chrysan- 
themums, Mr.  Herbert  was  first  with  Horace  Martin.  For 
six  vases  of  crimson  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Herbert  was 
first  with  Goacber's  Crimson,  and  for  six  vases  of  white 
Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Herbert  was  also  first  with  Roi  des 
Blancs.  In  the  classes  for  members  only,  Mr.  T.  Sceaney 
was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums. 
For  three  vases  of  crimson  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  J.  Jeans 
was  first,  and  In  two  other  classes  for  vases  of  Chrysanthe- 
mams.  For  six  vases  of  Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  R. 
Usher  was  first.  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Sons,  Bloxwlch, 
were  awarded  first  for  a  well-arranged  group  of  Cactus 
Dahlias. 
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SWEET    PEAS    FOR    1907. 

SWEET  PEAS  are  practically  over 
for  the  season,  but  it  is  a  good  time 
to  review  what  we  have  seen  during 
the  past  summer.  The  older  type 
is  still  largely  grown,  but  the 
Spencer  or  fringed  is  finding  favour.  There 
is  no  denying  its  superiority,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  shades  of  the  older  type  are  in 
process  of  being  fixed  in  the  new.  ■ 

The  outstanding  newcomers  of  the  old  type 
form  this  season  are  Queen  Alexandra, 
Henry  Eckford,  Sybil  Eckford  and  Helen 
Pierce.  They  have  proved  worthy  additions, 
and  are  all  well  worth  growing.  Henry  Eckford 
is  difficult  to  manage,  but  a  flower  of  such  a 
beautiful  colour  is  well  worth  extra  work 
to  get  it  right.  I  have  never  shaded  any  of 
mine,  but  to  get  it  perfect  I  see  it  must  be 
shaded,  not  ©nly  from  strong  sunshine,  but 
from  morning  dew.  The  Spencer  or  fringed 
form  group  have  done  exceedingly  well,  John 
Ingman,  Helen  Lewis,  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes  and  Countess  Spencer  being  sujierb. 

The  Novelties  foe  1907 
will  not  be  known  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Eckford  will  probably  send  out  Queen  of 
Spain  and  Horace  Wright,  Mr.  Bolton  Hetta 
Green  and  Mrs.  Collier  (syn.  Mrs.  K.  F. 
Felton),  and  Messrs.  Dobbie  Mrs.  Collier. 

Queen  of  Spain  is  a  dull  or  clouded  flesh 
pink,  and  makes  a  very  sweet  bunch  ;  form 
old  type. 

Horace  Wright  is  a  rich  indigo  blue,  and 
will  easily  displace  D.  K.  Williamson  on  the 
show  bench.  The  flowers  are  large,  but  bear 
a  large  percentage  of  twos,  the  only  fault  it 
has  j  also  old  type. 

Mr.  Bolton  is  not  sending  out  so  many  of 
his  new  Spencer  lot  as  was  anticipated.  The 
crop  of  seed  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and 
not  sufficiently  fixed.  He  has  wisely  deferred 
offering  them  this  season. 
•  Hetta  Green  is  a  fine  bright-coloured 
flower,  bearing  three  blooms  to  the  stem  ; 
and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Felton,  closely  allied  to  Mrs. 
Collier,  is  a  giant  cream.  The  latter  is  of 
very  vigorous  growth,  and  exhibitors  will  be 
delighted  to  know  it  is  on  offer  for  1907. 

Mrs.  Collier,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
is  very  similar,  and,  as  the  stock  must  be 
somewhat  limited,  growers  should  book  early 
from  either  of  these  reliable  firms.  They  are 
quite  fixed,  and  are  great  gems. 

Marbled  Blue  (Sutton  and  Sons)  is  another 
properly  fixed  variety.  The  name  describes 
it  well.  It  was  supposed  to  be  synonymous 
with  Princess  of  Wales,  but  when  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  visited  the  trial 


grounds  in  July  it  at  once  commanded 
attention  and  was  greatly  admired.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  following  sorts  will  probably  not  be  on 
offer,  but  seeing  the  keen  interest  that  is 
taken  in  them  a  word  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Audrey  Crier  (Breadmore)  gained  the  silver 
medal  at  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  for 
the  best  novelty  of  the  year.  Two  others  are 
synonymous  witli  it,  viz.,  May  Malcolm  and 
Lady  Sarah  Spencer,  The  colour  is  a  lovely 
shade  of  deep  pink,  the  size  enormous  and  of 
true  Spencer  type.  Mr.  Breadmore,  Mr. 
Bolton  and  Mr.  Cole  showed  them  in  the 
order  named.  Mr.  Cole  had  several  bunches 
at  Ulverston,  which  were  considered  by 
many  the  most  beautiful  bunches  ever 
exhibited.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  that 
the  raiser  of  the  type  should  still  be  adding 
lustre  to  it. 

Queen  of  Spain  (Hurst  and  Son),  as  shown 
at  Ulverston,  caused  quite  a  sensation.  The 
name  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Eckford's  novelty, 
and  no  doubt  one  or  other  will  be  changed. 
The  colour  is  very  striking,  being  rich  fiery 
scarlet  in  the  standard,  with  paler  wings,  the 
general  effect  being  a  dazzling  scarlet.  The 
form  is  true  Spencer.  We  will  all  welcome 
it  when  fixed. 

Mrs.  Charles  Foster,  as  we  knew  it  last 
year,  was  a  lavender,  inclined  towards  the 
Spencer  type,  the  standards  were  shaded  with 
a  band  of  mauve,  and  great  things  were 
expected  of  it.  This  year  the  bulk  of  them 
were  extremely  like  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton, 
and  evidently  it  has  been  dropped.  A  beau- 
tiful sport  from  it  has  assumed  the  name,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  grand  Spencer  helio- 
trope. There  may  be  confusion  and  dis- 
appointment over  it,  and  if  it  is  offered  for 
1907  too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed 
on  its  coming  true. 

Queen  of  Norway  (Bolton)  is  a  fine  thing ; 
colour  mauve,  something  after  the  tone  of 
Mrs.  W.  Wright,  but  producing  three  and  four 
blooms  to  the  stem  and  of  Spencer  form. 

T.  A.  Weston,  from  the  same  grower,  is  a 
rich  dark  plum  shade,  of  Spencer  form,  but 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  other. 

Etta  Dyke  (Breadmore)  is  a  Spencer  white, 
very  dainty  when  bunched  and  a  great 
acquisition.  Numbers  of  similar  flowers 
have,  strange  to  say,  appeared  elsewhere,  so 
that  we  will  soon  have  it.  I  had  a  chance 
plant  here,  and  it  was  most  beautiful  and 
highly  floriferous.  I  may  mention  that  from 
the  single  plant  I  cut  and  showed  thirty 
sprays  at  the  Edinburgh  show  in  September. 

Lady  Althorp  (Cole)  is  not  so  pure  a  white 
as  the  foregoing,  having  a  touch  of  blush  on 
the  standard.  It  will  be  in  every  choice 
collection  till  the  other  is  fixed. 

Phenomenal  has  a  creamy  ground  and 
Picotee  edge  of  blue,  a  vastly  improved  Maid 
of  Honour.     This  variety  was  exhibited  in 


London  in  July,  and  will  be  heard  of  when  it 
is  sent  out. 

There  are  many  others  in  process  of  being 
fixed,  beautiful  new  tints,  but  they  may  be 
dealt  with  another  season.  A  few  things 
which  must  have  struck  all  exhibitors,  in 
London  particularly,  are :  (1)  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
that  "  twenty  sprays  form  an  ideal  bunch, 
and  that  overcrowding  will  be  considered  a 
fault,"  was  simply  ignored.  At  Ulverston,  in 
the  principal  contest,  about  fifty  sprays  were 
used.  I  cannot  see  why  a  maximum  should 
not  be  fixed,  not  necessarily  to  have  them 
I  counted,  but  to  make  the  contest  fairly  even, 
I  a  fine  bunch  of  twenty-five  sprays  could  then 
speak  for  itself  against  forty  inferior  sprays, 
as  at  present. 

(2)  The  unfixed  character  of  many  of 
the  novelties  sent  out  this  year  again 
makes  it  imperative  to  write  very  strongly 
against  seedsmen  issuing  them  before  they 
are  properly  fixed.     The  only  safeguard  for 

i  those  with  limited  space  is  to  order  only  those 

i  sorts  recommended  by  the  National  Sweet  Pea 

Society  after   the  classification  list  is   pub- 

!  lished.    As  one  of  the  members  who  visited 

'  the  trial  grounds  at  the  University  College, 

Reading,  in  July,  I  can  only  say  that  many  of 

the  rows  were  simply  like  rows  from  mixed 

packets,  and  in  some  instances  only  a  solitary 

plant  of  the  "novelty"  was  present.     The 

!  utmost  care  and  good  culture  were  apparent, 

[  and  Mr.  Charles  Foster  did  most  valuable 

work  in  connexion  with  the  trials.     Not  only 

did    he  show    up    the   valueless  sorts,  but 

synonymous  sorts  were  carefully  cut  and  placed 

in   vases   under  cover.     These  were  judged 

by  the  members,  and  their  finding  should 

I  help  to  clear  the  air. 

(3)  Awards  to  novelties  and  the  judging 
i  of  them  has  caused  much  comment.     The 

National    Sweet    Pea  Society    are  battling 

with  this  difficult  subject,  and  some  changes 

are  sure  to   follow.      Everyone    will  agree 

that    the    raiser    of    a    seedling    novelty, 

or  the  grower  who   first  shows  a  sport,  is 

entitled  to  any  honours  awarded  for  that  or 

I  anything    considered    synonymous   with    it, 

j  whether  at  a  subsequent  time  a  better  grown 

bunch  of  the  same  thing  may  be  considered 

worthy  of  an  award.    To  make  the  position 

'  perfectly  clear  we  will  suppose  a  new  shade 

[  shown  and  passed  by  the  floral  committee  or 

asked  to  be  seen  again.    When  it  comes  up 

next  year  another  grower  shows  a  bunch  of 

exactly  the  same  thing,  but  better  grown,  and 

gets  the  award.     Consequently  the  original 

grower  is  harshly  treated  in  being  asked  to 

alter  the  name  to  that  of  the  newcomer.    The 

unfairness  of  this  is  doubly  apparent  when 

:  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  produce  of  a  single 

plant  and  the  other  fixed  and  ready  to  send 

out. 

I      Town  House,  Duns.  A.  Malcolm. 
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THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 

The  Yellow-bebribd  Thorn. 
We  are  glad  to  receive  from  Mr.  Beckett, 
Aldeoham  House  Gardens,  Elatree,  fruiting  shoots 
of  the  yellow-berried  Thorn  (Cratiegus  monogyna 
fiava).  Oa  one  shoot  we  counted  over  sixty  of 
the  warm  yellow  fruits,  and  their  effect  in  the 
garden  must  be  very  beautiful.  Mr.  Beckett 
says  the  tree  should  be  grown  by  all  who  poseees 
a  garden  of  any  size.  It  is  always  charming  and 
very  graceful. 

Leonotis  Leonurcs. 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  sent  from  Kingswear,  South 
Devon,  one  of  the  finest  spikes  of  this  beautiful 
old  hardy  plant  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  rich  orange  colouring  of  these  flowers 
in  the  second  week  of  October. 


The  Bearded  Begonias. 
The  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck  sends  from  the  Old 
Rectory,  Biitbampton,  Bath,  a  series  of  forms  of 
this  interesting  type,  the  colours  bright  and 
varied,  with  the  following  note  :  "  I  see  you 
remark  in  The  Garden  having  received  some 
interesting  Begonias  from  Scotland.  You  do  not 
mention  the  bearded  or  twisted-petal  ones,  and  I 
think  they  are  more  beautiful  than  the  others, 
lovely  as  they  are,  so  I  am  tempted  to  send  you  a 
few,  though  they  are  almost  past  now  and  many 
colours  are  quite  gone.  One  or  two  of  these  are 
much  smaller  than  they  ought  to  be."  This 
form  of  Begonia  is  by  no  means  common,  and 
decidedly  intereetiog. 

Peststkmons  from  Scotland. 
Mr.  John  Forbes  of  Buccleuch  Nureeries, 
Hawick,  sends  some  very  beautiful  Pentstemone. 
The  growth  is  remarkable,  showing  that  the 
bracing  air  in  the  North  suits  these  beautiful 
autumn  flowers.  We  single  out  a  few  of  the 
most  striking ;  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  deep 
crimson  ;  John  Miohie,  brilliant  rose ;  Marquis 
of  Linlithgow,  crimson-rcse  with  creamy  centre  ; 
Sir  Thomas  S.  Bayley,  white ;  John  Lament, 
blood  red  with  white  centre  ;  Newbury  Gem, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  Pentstemons  for  the  border, 
flowers  crimson  and  tubular,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  family  ;  Mrs.  Oliver,  salmon  rose  ;  Edwin 
Bsokett,  bright  rose  ;  and  Marchioness  of 
Tweeddale,  crimson.  We  think  the^'e  are  the 
finest  among  the  large  number  which  Mr.  Forbes 
sends  us. 


PHYSiLIS    BUNYARDI. 

Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.  of  Maidstone  send 
stems  of  the  new  Pnysalis  Banyardi,  raised  by 
them  by  crossing  P.  Francbetti  and  P.  Alkekengi. 
It  is  taller,  stronger,  and  with  larger  calyces  even 
than  P.  Francbetti.  A  more  decorative  and 
hardy  plant  does  not  exist  at  this  season,  and  it 
should  be  used  in  the  fulufe  for  this  purpose. 

Hydrangea  Flowers  of  Various  Colours. 

A  boxful  of  Hydraugea  flowers,  representing 
several  shades  ot  colour  besides  blue,  conns  from 
Mrs,  Campbell,  Brautridge  Park,  Bilcombe, 
Sussex,  with  the  following  note:  "In  reference 
to  your  note  in  The  Garden,  you  may  be 
interested  to  hear  of  some  Hydrangeas  in  this 
garden,  Tne  plants  are  always  in  the  open, 
some  of  them  over  twenty  years  old  and  10  feet 
through.  Those  now  blue  were  originally  pink.  In 
some  places  they  are  much  bluer  than  in  others, 
and  some  never  change.  The  soil  is  sandstone, 
but  it  varies  very  much  in  quite  short  distances. 
Everyone  who  sees  them  admiren  th^m.'* 

FOKTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

November  1  — Maidenhead  Chrysanthemum 
and  Fruit  Show  (two  days). 

November  13  — Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show  (two  days). 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


The   Krupp   W^edding.  —  Messrs. 

Ctiarlesworlh  and  Co, ,  Heaton,  Bradiord,  supplied 
the  whole  of  the  Orchii  flowers  for  the  decoration 
at  Hugel-a.-d.-Ruhe,  which  taxed  the  resources 
of  the  firm  to  the  uttermost.  This  may  be  well 
understood  when  we  say  that  over  400  sprays 
of  OJontoglosBums,  1,000  Lielio-Cattleyas,  ,">00 
Ciltleya  labiata,  and  hundreds  of  spikes  of  such 
ihmgs  as  Oncidiums,  Vandas,  Fbal^nopsids, 
C)nibidiums,  etc.,  were  supplied.  This  is  the 
second  huge  order  this  noted  firm  has  received 
from  Germany,  the  previous  one  being  the  silver 
wedding  of  the  Emperor  William  a  few  months 
ago. 

Presentation  to   a    flower  show 

SeCPetapy, — At  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Old  Deer  Horticultural  Society,  which 
was  held  in  the  Aden  Hall,  Old  Deer,  the  other 
evening,  and  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  R  S. 
Kemp,  a  presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  James 
Wallace,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
society,  by  the  Rev.  R  S  Kemp,  in  the  name  of 
the  committee,  consisting  of  a  very  handsome 
hot-water  kettle  and  a  silver-mounted  briar  pipe. 
Mr.  Kemp  spoke  warmly  of  the  great  services 
Mr.  Wallace  had  rendered  to  the  society  since 
its  inauguration,  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  colleagues  in  the  management. 
Mr.  Wallace  made  a  suitable  reply. 

Eaply  -  flowepingr     Chpysanthe- 
mum  Ktoiie  Blanche,— Tms  is  another 

cf  the  more  recent  Continental  introductions, 
and  well  deserves  extended  culture.  We  have 
tried  this  variety  in  the  open  border  this  year, 
but  fear  it  will  open  too  late  to  be  of  much  use 
f'>r  this  purpose.  Of  course,  the  season  is  dis- 
tinctly late,  and  this  may  account  for  its  lateness 
in  coming  into  flower.  For  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory embellishment  it  has  a  special  value. 
When  grown  in  pots  in  the  orthodox  fashion, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  plant  in  flower 
under  glass  by  the  middle  of  October,  at  which 
time  its  pure  white  blooms  are  much  appreciated. 
The  plant  is  sturdy  and  branching  in  growth,  and 
the  flowers  appear  in  profusion.  When  partially 
disbudded  they  measure  some  4  inches  across  :  in 
undisbudded  sprays  they  are  very  charming. — 
D    B.  C. 

Eaply  -  flowering     Chpysanthe- 
mum   Peple   Chatillonaise.  —  Of   the 

promising  novelties  distributed  last  year,  this 
variety  was  perhaps  the  most  popular.  It  was 
shown  in  excellent  form  and  condition  at  the 
October  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  in  1905,  and  growers  were  fully  expecting 
to  exhibit  attractive  bunches  at  the  recent  show 
on  October  3  and  4  The  abnormal  summer  season 
had  the  efi'ect  of  hardening  the  buds  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  refused  to  swell,  and  in  conse- 
quence bunches  of  the  variety  were  not  shown. 
Oar  plants  are  now  (October  16)  at  their  best, 
fully  a  fortnight  later  than  last  year.  In  a 
tormal  season  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  plants  in  flower  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  colour  may  be  described  as  rich 
creamy  white — almost  a  primrose  shade — shaded 
salmon,  and  the  blooms  are  borne  in  profusion  on 
a  fairly  good  branching  habit  of  growth.  Our 
plants  are  about  4  feet  in  height.  This  is  a 
distinct  variety  and  a  decided  acquisition. — 
D,  B  Crane,  Highyate,  X. 

Polygonum  multiflopum.— Tne  in- 

leresling  note  by  Mr.  J.  H,  Thomas  in  The 
Garden  of  the  13  sh  inst.,  page  178,  on  this 
climbing  Polygonum,  which  coines  from  China 
■ind  .Jipan,  calls  to  mind  a  fine  epacimen  I 
rtcently  saw  in  Canon  Ellacombe's  beautiful 
garden  at  Bitton.  Here,  however,  the  same 
complaint  as  your  correepondent  mentions,  that 
it  does  not  flower,  was  made,  though  the  specimen 
had  been  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  over  a  fine 
old  Apple  tree,  with  the  additional  advantages 


of  being  in  a  good  soil  and  a  most  genial  climate. 
That  it  grows  with  great  rapidity  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  unless  it  can  be  induced  to  flower 
freely  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  largely  used,  aa 
there  is  nothing  particularly  ornamental  about 
the  foliage.  If  one  wants  a  fast  growing  climber 
I  fail  to  see  what  better  plant  can  be  employed 
than  the  Bokhara  relation  of  the  above  Poly- 
gonum baldschuanicum,  which  has  few  equals 
for  covering  arbours,  trellises,  pillars,  dead 
trees,  &c.,  as  it  will  make  a  luxurious  growth  of 
25  feet  to  30  feet  in  a  season,  and  from  June  to 
Saptember  is  a  beautiful  sight,  as  each  branchlet 
terminates  in  a  large  panicle  of  white  flowers, 
the  glorious  effect  of  which  can  be  easily 
imagined. — A.  E.  Thatcher,  Eliiree. 

A  flnely-gpown  Lilium  aupatum. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Buruon,  Munstone  House,  Hereford, 
writes  :  "  I  tbiak  it  may  interest  you  to  have  a 
photograph  of  a  Lilium  auratum  grown  in  this 
garden,  which  had  fifty-one  blooms  on  it  this 
year  from  one  bulb.  It  is  its  third  season,  and  is 
planted  on  a  bank  sloping  south  among  Rhodo- 
dendrons It  is  left  out  in  winter  ;  in  fact,  has 
never  been  disturbed  since  planted.  The  roots 
are  sprinkled  with  ashes  in  winter." 

The  Pepsian  Cyclamen  (Cycla- 
men pepsicum).  —  Out  of  doors  these 
large-flowered  plants  are  able  to  withstand  con- 
siderably more  exposure  than  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  case.  In  the  gardens  here  a 
group  is  growing  in  the  corner  betwen  a  south  and 
east  wall.  The  plants  have  been  established  for 
some  years,  flowering  profusely  in  the  spring.  Last 
spring,  despite  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  they 
carried  an  abundance  of  flowers  of  good  size  and 
substance.  The  only  protection  given  them  haa 
been  a  covering  of  ashes  round  the  root  stocks, 
and  an  old  light  propped  up  over  them  to  throw 
off  excessive  wet  during  winter.— R.  Dean. 

Kniphoflas  and  bees.— While  looking 

over  a  large  bed  of  Koiphofias  about  the  end  of 
August,  for  the  removal  of  some  of  the  flowering 
spikes,  I  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  the 
chrysalides  of  some  insect,  but  on  closer  inspection 
proved  to  be  the  dead  bodies  of  hive  bees,  enclosed 
in  the  withered  tubes  of  the  flowers.  Curious  to 
know  the  meaning  of  this,  I  searched  the  whole 
bed  over  and  found  that  hundreds  of  bees  had 
been  eutrappad  in  this  manner,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bees  in  search  of  honey  had 
crawled  up  the  tubes  of  the  flowers,  failed  to 
withdraw  themselves,  and  so  perished.  The 
next  day  I  again  examined  the  Koiphofias,  and 
found  that,  besides  the  bses,  numerous  wasps 
were  attracted  by  the  flowers  of  these  plants, 
but  not  one  of  the  latter  could  I  find  trapped  as 
in  the  oise  of  the  bees.  Whether  the  wasps  pro- 
fited by  this  lesson  of  the  bees  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  bees  in  the  second,  I  cannot  say,  but 
certain  it  is  that  neither  bees  nor  wasps  were 
afterwards  trapped  as  described,  for  on  close 
scrutiny  I  observed  that  both  bees  and  wasps 
attacked  the  flowers  at  the  base,  thereby  abatract- 
ing  the  pollen  in  this  manner.  By  this  ingenious 
method  I  was  also  enlightened  as  to  the  death  of 
the  bees  in  the  first  instance.  After  boring  their 
way  into  the  flowers  and  gathering  the  pollen 
they  became  stupefied,  and  dropped  as  though 
dead,  eventually  recovering.  Not  bo  the  bees  in 
the  first  case,  for  being  wedged  in  the  tubes 
of  the  flowers  they  were  unable  to  release  them- 
selves, hence  the  flowers  closed  up  and  they  were 
trapped.  I  enclose  three  bees  as  described  for 
your  iuSpection. — Pakoo,  Shoysioell.  [Oj  the 
next  page  "G,  S.  S."  comments  on  our  correspon- 
dent's interesting  note. — Ed.] 

Ppesentation.— Mr.  W.  R.  Prince,  who 
for  the  past  five  and  a-half  years  held  the  post  of 
head  gardener  to  General  Sir  R.  Pole-Carew  of 
Antony  House,  Torpoint,  and  left  the  same  on 
September  29,  was  presented  by  the  garden, 
household  and  estate  employees  with  a  handsome 
English  lever  watch  and  chain  as  a  slight  token 
of  their  respect  and  esteem. 
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A  late  flowering:  Plalntaln  Lily 
(Funkia  tardiflora).  —  Tuis  plane  is 
looked  upon  by  those  who  cultivate  it  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Flaintain  Lilies.  Certainly  none  is 
more  valuable  in  the  garden,  flowering  as  it  does 
during  the  early  days  of  October.  It  is  classed 
as  a  variety  of  F.  lanoifolia,  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  time  of  flowering  (the  type  flowers  in  July), 
has  shorter  petioles,  and  the  leaves  are  stiffer  in 
texture.  In  addition  the  individual  flowers  are 
more  numerous  on  the  racemes.  Plants  of  this 
Funkia  are  now  covered  with  spikes  of  light 
blue  flowers.  Besides  being  useful  for  outdoor 
cultivation,  it  makes  a  good  plant  in  pots  for  the 
cool  greenhouse. — A.  N. 

Hermannla  candieans.— With  refer- 
ence to  a  note  in  your  issue  of  the  13ch  inst.,  it 
may  interest  Mr.  Gumbleton  to  know  that  Her- 
mannia  oaodicans  (Ait.)  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa  {vide  Harvey  and  Sander's  "Flora 
Capensis,"  I,  page  186),  where  it  is  quoted  as 
"  frequent  in  Uitenhage  and  Albany,"  and  in 
other  places  in  the  south-east  of  Cape  Colony. 
I  did  not  know  it  myself  when  in  S  3uth  Africa, 
though  I  knew  all  the  Cape  Peninsula  or  Table 
Mountain  species.  I  do  not  dispute  that  H. 
candieans  is  also  a  native  of  Mexico,  as  a  few 
species  of  that  genus  belong  to  that  country  ;  but 
I  think  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  native  in  both. 
This  note  is  not,  I  think,  of  sufficient  general 
interest  for  publication,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  it  if  you  wish.— A.  H.  Wolley-Dod, 
Walton  on-  Thames. 

Figs  not  fpuiting.— With  reference  to 
an  enquirer,  "M.  V.  B  ,"  in  The  Garden  of  the 
13th  inst.,  there  is  one  natural  reason  why  some 
of  those  raised  from  seeds  may  be  expected  to 
"never  fruit."  Because  the  Fig  is  a  dicecious 
tree,  that  is,  the  fruits  are  of  one  sex  only 
upon  any  one  tree,  and  those  of  male  formation 
are,  when  ripe,  mere  bladders  of  dry  pollen, 
which  is  readily  distributed  from  the  open  end  or 
mouth,  and  will  fertilise  far  and  near  the  fruits 
of  the  gentler  sex.  I  have  seen  a  few  specimens 
of  the  pollen-bearing  trees  in  Italian  Fig  yards 
and  wondered  why  they  were  tolerated,  until  a 
labourer  among  them  said  it  was  considered  that 
the  duly  fertilised  Figs  were  rather  the  larger  for 
it.  Presumably  this  is  so,  and  hence  the  dried 
imported  Fig  is  fat  and  wondrously  full  of  those 
gritty  seeds  which  we  wish  sometimes  could  have 
been  left  out.  Like  the  imported  Banana  the 
Fig  can  produce  the  fair  semblance  of  fruit,  but 
in  both  cases  the  seeds  have  been  rendered  sterile 
from  absence  or  removal  of  the  male  inflorescence. 
— F.  D.  Horner,  V.M.H.,  Burton  in  Lonsdale. 

Kniphoflas  and  bees.— I  was  very 
much  interested  in  reading  the  account  given  by 
your  correspondent  "  Paroo,"  and  in  examining 
the  specimens  which  accompanied  it,  of  hive  bees 
being  caught  by  and  dying  in  the  blossoms  of  one 
of  the  Kniphoflas.  The  object  of  the  bees  in 
visiting  the  flowers  was  not,  I  imagine,  as  he 
suggests,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pollen,  but 
rather  to  procure  the  honey  secreted  by  the 
blossoms,  as  the  insects  would  not  have  penetrated 
so  far  down  the  tube  of  the  flower  had  they  been 
only  in  search  of  pollen  ;  moreover,  it  is  not  the 
pollen  but  the  honey  which  causes  the  intoxica- 
tion or  stupefaction  of  the  bees.  The  shape  of 
the  flowers  would  no  doubt  render  it  very 
difficult  for  the  bees  to  back  out  of  them,  and 
the  insects'  wings  would  also  impede  them,  even 
if  the  honey  had  had  no  effect  on  them,  but  when 
intoxicated  their  position  was  hopeless.  The 
wasps,  being  more  powerful  insects  and  perhaps 
having  stronger  heads,  were  able  to  make  their 
escape.  I  have  often  noticed  wasps  and  bees  quite 
stupefied  on  the  flowers  of  Onions.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  plants  derive  any  beneflt  from  the  death  of 
the  insects,  as  the  insectivorous  plants  do.  Bees 
frequently  obtain  honey  from  flowers  in  an  illicit 
manner,  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  "Paroo." 
The  flowers  of  the  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum) 
are  often  "burgled"  by  bees  making  a  hole 
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their  biee,  through  which  they  are  able  to  reach 
the  honey,  instead  of  weighing  down  the  lower 
lip  of  the  flower  in  the  orthodox  manner.  1  am 
told  that  hundreds  of  bees  lose  their  lives  in  the 
Kniphofia  blossoms  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  that 
children  who  are  often  in  the  gardens  amuse 
themselves  by  liberating  the  bees  which  are 
struggling  to  get  free. — G.  S.  S. 

Carmichaelia  flagellifopmis.— This 

Australian  plant  is  interesting  though  not 
particularly  showy.  I  procured  it  under  the 
name  of  Notospartium  Carmichaelise,  the  New 
Zealand  pink  Broom,  but  on  its  acquisition  saw 
that  it  was  not  Notospartium,  but  a  Carmichaelia. 
The  plant  is  now  3  feet  6  inches  in  height  and 
3  feet  through,  and  this  summer  flowered  pro- 
fusely. The  tiny  blossoms,  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  dianjeter,  were  thickly  clustered  along 
the  sides  of  the  flat,  arching  shoots,  and  were 
violet  and  white  in  colour.  When  in  full  bloom 
the  plant  had  an  attractive  appearance,  but  was 
far  inferior  in  effect  to  the  New  Zealand  Broom 
when  flowering  well.  A  flower-spray  was  sent  to 
Kew,  with  the  result  that  the  name  heading  this 
note  was  given.  Several  seed-pods  were  formed 
from  which  seed  has  been  saved. — S.  W.  F. 

Early  -  floweping  Chpysanthe- 
mum  Fee  JaponaiS.  —  One  Japanese 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  that  stands  out 
distinct  above  all  others  is  this  variety.  We 
noticed  it  in  the  autumn  of  1905  for  the  first 
time,  and  were  much  impressed  with  its  worth. 
A  second  season's  trial  has  established  the  plant 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  series.  It  has 
many  points  of  merit.  First  of  all,  its  individual 
flowers  are  large  and  very  refined,  having  fairly 
long  twisted  florets.  They  are  borne  quite  freely 
and  without  disbudding.  The  colour  may  be 
described  as  a  rich  creamy  white  with  a  primrose 
centre,  such  colouring  being  very  beautiful.  The 
plant  is  of  branching  growth,  and  may  be  classed 
as  a  sturdy  grower.  In  height  it  is  not  more  than 
2  feet,  and  is  at  its  best  at  the  end  of  September. 
No  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  these  plants 
should   be  without  the  variety  under  notice. — 

D.  B.  Crane. 

Rose   Mme.   Auguste    Choutet.— 

Yellow  Roses  are  notoriously  fickle  in  the  English 
climate,  hence  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  Hybrid  Tea  Mme.  Auguste  Choutet,  which 
Mr.  £.  H.  Woodall  tells  us  is  so  beautiful  on  the 
Riviera,  is  not  a  success  in  Eogland.  Mr.  James 
Ryan's  note  on  the  subject  is  interesting,  but 
bearing  in  mind  that  this  Rose  is  a  seedling 
between  William  Allen  Richardson  and  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  some  patience  will  probably  be 
required  before  it  begins  to  bloom.  Here  W.  A. 
Richardson  does  not  flower  freely  until  well 
established  ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Rose 
under  notice  acts  in  the  same  way.  However,  on 
the  principle  of  experto  crede,  I  have  erased  it 
from  my  list  of  possibles  for  autumn  planting 
until  I  hear  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  it.  M. 
Pernet-Bncher  is  sending  out  such  a  magnificent 
set  of  yellow  Roses,  which  seem  admirably  suited 
to  our  climate,  that  it  is  no  good  planting  shy 
flowerers.  Mile.  Jeanne  Phillipe,  which  I 
recently  recommended  in  The  Garden,  is  my 
idea  of  a  good  bedding  Rose,  and  its  colour,  a 
buff  yellow  tinted  with  violet,  is  most  lovely. 
The  first  week  in  October  finds  it  giving  some 
grand  blooms,  and  here  the  plant  grows  freely 
enough,  though  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  describe  it 
as  a  moderate  grower. — Arthur  R.  Goodwin, 
Worcestershire. 

The  little  paragraph  about  this  Rose  was 
penned  for  a  friend,  and  not  written  for  a  public 
print,  else  I  should  have  stated  that  this  beauti- 
ful Rose  was  seen  growing  in  a  garden  close  to 
Cip  Martin  on  the  Riviera.  I  do  not  know  at 
all  if  it  will  flower  freely  in  Eogland,  but  I 
imagine  that  after  a  really  hot  summer  like  the 
past  there  will  be  abundance  of  bloom  next  June. 
In  any  case  it  is  worth  a  trial,  in  my  judgment 
the  b>>»t  things  are  often  those  we  wait  for. — 

E.  H.  Woodall,  La  Se'rx,  Nice. 
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VIOLETS    IN    WINTER. 

SUCCESS  in  the  cultivation  of  the  winter 
Violet  depends  on  the  strength,  cleanli- 
ness and  health  of  the  plants  in  the 
autumn  when  planted  in  their  winter 
quarters  in  frames  or  cold  pits  more 
than  on  anything  else.  Should  it 
unhappily  turn  out  that  the  plants  are  infested 
with  red  spider  or  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
the  Violet  fungus,  failure,  especially  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  is  certain  to  follow.  Therefore  take 
care  to  examine  the  plants  and  be  satisfied 
that  they  are  clean  and  in  good  health  before 
being  placed  in  their  winter  quarters  in  the  course 
of  this  month. 

The  next  most  important  conditions  to  secure 
in  order  to  attain  success  are  the  following ; 
Friable  sweet  soil,  not  too  heavy,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  leaf-mould  (not  too  much  decayed) 
and  half  a  gallon  of  quick-lime  to  every  barrow- 
load  of  soil.  Leave  a  space  of  i  inches  between 
plant  and  plant  in  the  frame,  and  when  planted 
the  top  of  the  plants  should  be  8  inches  from  the 
glass  in  the  case  of  the  Neapolitan  or  double 
varieties,  and  in  the  large  single  blues,  such  as 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  12  inches  should  be 
allowed.  The  frames  should  be  placed  in  sunny 
positions. 

Fresh  Air. 
The  Violet  loves  it,  and  will  languish  and  die 
if  long  deprived  of  it  ;  therefore  give  air  freely 
whenever  the  conditions  are  favourable.  For  the 
first  fortnight  after  planting,  that  is,  until  the 
first  week  in  November,  the  lights  of  the  frame 
or  pit  should  be  left  off  night  and  day  and  the 
plants  exposed  to  the  weather  just  as  if  they 
were  still  growing  out  of  doors.  This  treatment 
may  be  continued  with  advantage  beyond  this 
time  as  long  as  the  weather  is  favourable.  The 
longer  it  is  continued  under  favourable  con- 
ditions the  better  it  will  be.  Fog  is  a  greater 
enemy  to  the  Violet  than  frost  and  cold.  Circu- 
lation of  pure  air  among  the  plants  during  a  dense 
visitation  is  simply  impossible,  and  it  is  in  this 
fact  that  the  success  of  the  country  grower  over 
the  one  living  near  towns  becomes  apparent.  It 
is  almost  impDssible  to  attempt  growing  winter 
Violets  with  any  prospect  of  success  within 
ten  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  and  the  only  hope  of 
the  grower  who  has  to  grow  them  under  these 
drawbacks  is  in  the  strength  and  healthiness  of 
his  plants  at  starting,  enabling  them  to  pull 
safely  through. 

The  difficulties  of  the  winter  Violet  grower 
commence  about  Christmas  and  end  in  March, 
and  the  one  who  can  provide  abundance  of  flowers 
and  retain  his  plants  in  good  condition  during 
this  time,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  is  worthy  of  much  commendation. 

The  circulation  of  air  among  the  plants  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  as  midwinter  approaches, 
but  a  chink  of  air  must  be  app'ied  at  all  times, 
except  at  a  time  of  very  hard  frost,  and  the 
plants  exposed  to  as  much  light  as  possible  always. 
The  Violet,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  practically 
a  hardy  plant,  the  large-flowering  single  ones 
perfectly  so.  The  Neapolitan  or  double-flowered 
ones,  being  more  tender,  will  not  stand  the  same 
degree  of  cold,  but  I  mention  the  fact  in  order  to 
show  that  a  little  frost  will  not  hurt  them. 

Another  source  of  failure  in  the  growth  of 
winter  Violets  is  in  neglecting  to  keep  the  plants 
free  from  decayed  and  decaying  leaves.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  there  is  sure  to  be  a  number  of 
these  about,  and  if  left  undisturbed  they  soon 
contaminate  those  next  to  them,  setting  up 
decomposition,  and  a  nauseous  smell  which  is 
fatal  to  the  plant's  success  ;  therefore  let  these  be 
picked  off  diligently  as  they  are  perceived.  Red 
spider  will  sometimes  attack  the  plants,  but  very 
seldom  if  they  are  free  from  it  at  the  time  of 
planting.  The  best  remedy  to  apply  in  that 
case  is  flowers  of  sulphur.     It  should  be  carefully 
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dredged  under  and  over  the  affected  leaves  while 
they  are  moist,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  for  a 
couple  of  days  until  dry,  when  it  may  be 
syringed  and  scraped  off  the  surface  of  the  eoil 
on  which  it  will  fall.  The  Violet  fungus  will 
also  unfortunately  attack  the  winter  Violet 
occasionally.  Its  presence  is  indicated  by 
small  brown  spots  appearing  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaves.  No  application  of  a  fungicide  will 
kill  this.  The  only  way  of  arresting  its 
development  is  by  pulling  off  the  affected  leaves 
and  burning  them. 

The  surface  of  the  soil  among  the  plants  will 
become  clammy  and  sour  for  the  want  of  free  circu- 
lation of  air  in  midwinter.  This  may  be  obviated 
in  a  great  measure  by  occasionally  strewing  a  little 
quick  lime  over  the  sur- 
face and  forking  it  in  with 
a  small  hand  fork,  but  not 
more  than  half  an  inch 
deep  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  roots.  The  best  pro- 
tection from  frost  I  have 
found  to  be  in  the  case  of 
a  frame  is  to  place  a  lining 
of  undecomposed  stable 
litter  outside  the  frame 
all  round  it,  reaching 
within  4  inches  of  the  top 
of  the  frame  and  2  feet 
wide. 

Gentle  fermentation  in 
time  will  take  place, 
supplying  slight  heat  for 
a  considerable  time,  and 
helping  to  ward  off  frost 
from  the  plants.  This 
should  not  be  applied 
until  hard  weather  is  ex- 
pected towards  Christmas. 
There  is  nothing  better  to 
cover  the  glass  of  the 
frames  with  than  heavy 
Archangel  mats  when  hard 
frost  is  prevalent.  Always 
bear  in  mind,  even  in 
severe  weather,  to  utilise 
every  gleam  of  sunshine  in 
giving  a  chink  of  air,  if 
only  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 
Those  not  possessing  frames 
or  cold  pits  may  success- 
fully grow  and  flower  the 
large  single  varieties  by 
excavating  beds  in  a  warm 
and  sheltered  position  in 
the  garden  1  foot  deep,  and 
planting  them  in  this  and 
protecting  them    in    hard 

weather  by  spreading  mats  over  them,  sup- 
ported by  stakes  resting  on  each  side.  Little 
water  at  the  roots  suffices  for  the  Violet  in 
winter,  but  the  Boil  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  dry.  Owen  Thomas. 

NARCISSUS  SEMIPARTITUS  PLENUS. 

Mb  Goodwin,  in  his  interesting  notes  on  double 
Daffodils  of  the  Incomparabilis  class,  seems  to 
suppose  Sulphur  Phcenix  to  be  the  double  form 
of  semipartitus.  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting 
to  know  that,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  my 
stock  of  single  semipartitus  is  doubling  quite 
regularly,  and  the  specimens  which  have  once 
become  double  remain  so  in  future.  I  noticed 
that  two  double  forms  originated  in  this  way, 
both  having  the  same  regular  structure  of 
flowers  as  the  old  capax  plenus,  but  less  full,  and 
diffaring  in  so  far  that  the  colour  of  one  of  the 
forms  is  of  a  lighter  sulphur  tint  than  the  other 
and  coming  into  flower  a  few  days  later.  The 
double  semipartitus  has  been  offered  for  many 
years  in  my  firm's  catalogue.  The  floral  com- 
mittee of  tbe  Koyal  Netherlands  Horticultural 
and  Botanic  Society  awarded  it  a  first-class 
certificate  in  1891.  Oa  May  17,  1892,  flowers 
were  submitted  to  the  Daffodil  committee  of  the 


Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  following 
description  is  extracted  from  the  official  report 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  ; 

"  Herr  Krelage  of  Haarlem  sent  a  very  distinct 
flower  which  he  called  semipartitus  plenus.  It 
was  almost  exactly  like  tbe  well-known  double 
poeticus,  but  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  was 
not,  however,  quite  so  double  as  the  poeticus 
usually  is,  but  if  cultivation  will  produce  greater 
doubleness  in  it,  it  will  prove  a  great  acquisition 
to  late  flowers." 

The  double  semipartitus  is  in  no  way  identical 
with  Sulphur  Phoenix.  I  could  not  say  what  the 
single  form  of  Sulphur  Phoenix  may  be,  but  as 
it  is  so    distinct   from   the  true    double   semi- 
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TWO    NEW    POMPON    DAHLIAS. 
{Raised  by  Mr.  Charles  Tur7ier,  Royal  Nurseries,  Stougk.) 

partitus,  which  we  have  seen  originated  from  the 
single  form,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  also  a  form  of  that  variety.  In  the 
Gardeners  Chronicle  of  June  9,  1888,  my  father 
told  how  he  observed  a  probable  reversion  of 
tbe  double  Sulphur  Phcenix  into  a  single  form, 
identical  with  a  variety  called  Dr.  Gorman,  and 
now  probably  lost  to  cultivation. 

Gbn9t  H.  Kbelaqb. 


TURNER'S    DAHLIAS    AND    ROSES. 
PoMFON  Dahlias. 
A  N   October  day  among  the  Dahlias  and 
/\  Roses  in  Turner's  Royal  Nureeries, 

/   %         Slough,  is  a  day  well  spent.     There 
/      %       is  enough   and   to  spare  of  interest 
£         J^     and   charm  for  the  lover  of   garden 
flowers  and  the  exhibitor  too.     The 
former  will  doubtless  admire  the  Pompon  Dahlia 
plants,  although,  when  the  flowers  are  cut,  the 
exhibitor  would   be  the  first  to  acclaim  them. 
For  it  is  an  anomaly  that  though  the  Pompon 
Dahlia   when    cut   is    one 
of    the    exhibitor's    ideal 
flowers,  perfect  in  its  neat 
shape     and     outline     and 
regularly-disposed    petals, 
yet  when  growing  in   the 
garden   no   other    sort  of 
Dahlia  has    better    claims 
to   be  classed   as   a   valu- 
able garden  plant.      Even 
the  display  of  those  Cactus 
Dahlias  which    hold   their 
blooms    erect    and    above 
the  foliage  (and,  alas  !  how 
few   do !)    is   not  compar- 
able with    that   made    by 
the  Pompons,  holding  erect 
on    stuut    stalks    quite   a 
little  crowd  of  their  lovely 
rounded     blossoms.      And 
how  delicately  and  attrac- 
tively coloured  are  some  of 
y'  the     best     sorts  !       Take 

Nerissa,  for  example,  a 
lovely  soft  rose-coloured 
flower  produced  in  such 
profusion  as  to  make  a 
worthy  display  by  itself ; 
Sunny  Daybreak,  a  name 
descriptive  of  the  shades 
of  apricot  and  rose ;  and 
Little  Duchess,  white, 
edged  with  crimson,  most 
attractive  and  distinct. 
Mars  produces  flowers  of 
'<)k  rich     vermilion,     and     is 

worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
garden  border.  Queen  of 
Whites,  the  best  white, 
and  San  Toy,  edged  with 
rosy  carmine  upon  a  white 
ground,  are  two  beautiful 
new  sorts,  both  of  which  have  been  honoured 
with  a  first-claes  certificate. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Charles  Turner  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Pompon  Dahlias,  all  the  firm's 
own  raising,  and  the  two  lovely  sorts  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  were  among  them. 
They  are  named  Rodney,  an  attractive  flower, 
amber  and  fawn  coloured,  and  Portia,  which  is 
deep  rose  with  silvery  centie. 

A  Useful  Dahlia. 
A  Dahlia  that  we  can  thoroughly  recommend 
as  a  useful  one  is  a  decorative  variety  called 
Mme.  Van  der  Daal ;  the  flowers,  which  are  flesh- 
coloured,  make  a  good  display  on  the  plant,  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  lasting  well  in  water 
when  cut — longer,  in  fact,  than  any  other  Dahlia 
we  have  tried  in  this  way.  Those  who  like  the 
stately  show  Dahlias — and  one  must  admit  that 
they  make  an  excellent  display  in  the  garden, 
however  uninteresting  they  may  be  when  placed 
side  by  side  on  a  show-board,  like  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  on  parade — should  certainly  grow  Mrs. 
Morgan,  a  most  attractive  flower,  tinged  with 
rosy  purple  on  a  pale  ground  ;  Maud  Fellowes, 
purple  and  white  ;  Sunbeam,  clear  buff ;  Florence, 
bright  yellow  ;  Glowworm,  orange  scarlet ;  and 
John  Standisb,  bright  red.  The  miniature 
Cactus,  the  decorative  and  the  single  Dahlit^^ 
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compriee  some  very  beautifal  sorts  and  good 
garden  plants,  and  those  who  want  to  plant  a 
coUeotion  of  these  and  other  Dahlias  would  do 
well  to  obtain  advice  from  the  Slongh  Royal 
Nurseries. 

OoTOBKR  Roses. 
That  Roses  and  Dahlias  should  be  spoken  of  in 
the  same  breath  is  but  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
rosarian  has  linked  summer  to  autumn  by  a  chain 
of  fragrant  blossoms,  such,  for  instance,  as  La 
Tosca,  with  bold  wide  petals  of  many  tints ;  Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau,  a  seemingly  delicate  flower  loosely 
formed,  that  flutters  but  does  not  fray  in  the  chill- 
edged  breeze ;  and  Caroline  Testout,  large  and 
full,  and  as  bright  as  though  the  sky  were  summer 
blue  instead  of  autumn  grey.  These  and  many 
others  gave  colour  and  charm  to  the  beds  and 
borders,  fast  losing  their  summer  garb,  in  the 
Slough  Nurseries.  Giving  promise  of  a  grand 
display  of  Roses  under  glass  we  saw  many  splendid 
plants  of  such  sorts  as  Mar^chal  Niel,  Niphetos 
and  other  greenhouse  Roses,  while  the  growths 
upon  climbers  and  ramblers  for  outdoor  planting 
enjoyed  the  same  rude  health.  To  write  of  the 
large  acreage  of  forest  trees,  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  Roses  and  fruit  trees  would  prove 
wearisome,  but  a  passing  mention  should  be  made 
of  a  few  plants  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

SoMB  Intbebsting  Plants. 

We  saw  Clerodendron  Bangei,  beautiful  in 
itself  and  doubly  valuable  in  that  it  blooms  when 
flowers  on  shrubs  are  scarce,  in  fine  flower  on  an 
east  wall.  The  somewhat  flat  bunches  of  deep 
rose-coloured  blooms  are  freely  produced.  Close 
by,  on  the  same  wall,  was  Clematis  grata,  whose 
profusion  of  small  white  flowers  are  most  welcome 
now.  A  Phlox,  perhaps  more  curious  than 
beautiful,  yet  not  without  distinction,  may  be 
worth  bringing  to  notice.  Its  chief  attraction 
lies  in  the  variegated  leaves — white  with  green 
centre ;  the  flowers  are  white  with  purple  centre. 
Such  is  the  variety.  Comtesse  de  Jarnaoh.  A 
beautiful  Ivy,  said  to  be  an  improvement  on 
madeirensis  variegata,  is  a  variety  called  mar- 
ginata  alba,  prettily  marked  with  white  and 
green.  Finally  there  is  Panicum  virgatum,  a 
noble  and  graceful  plant  with  narrow  drooping 
leaves.  This  was  recently  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
and  certainly  merits  a  wide  popularity. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  September  contains 
portraits  of 

OdontoglosBum  ncevium. — Native  of  Columbia. 
This  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  but  well-known 
Orchid. 

Abies  Mariesii. — Native  of  Japan.  A  very 
handsome  form  of  the  Silver  Fir,  near  to  A. 
webbiana,  and  occupying  a  geographical  position 
between  A.  Veitchi  and  A.  Sachaliensis. 

Blakea  gracilis. — Native  of  Costa  Rica.  This 
is  a  very  pretty  low-growing  Melastomad  with 
blush  white  flowers  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  an  Apple. 

Chioriea  virescens. — Native  of  Chili.  This  is 
an  interesting  terrestrial  Orchid  with  spikes  of 
yellow  flowers. 

Passiflora  punctata. — Native  of  South  America. 
A  very  pretty  Passion-flower,  with  rather  email 
whitish  yellow  flowers  and  handsome  purple 
spotted  foliage. 

The  first  number  of  the  Revue  Horticole  for 
October  figures  three  fine  varieties  of  an 
improved  form  of  that  most  useful  and  continuous- 
blooming  winter-flowering  plant 

Primula  obconica,  obtained  by  careful  selection 
by  M.  A.  Nonin  of  Paris,  and  named  by  him 
P.  o.  superba. 

The  October  number  of  Revue  de  I'horticiiiture 
Beige  figures  six  varieties  of  hybrid  Pentstemons, 
entitled  "  large  flowered,"  but  which,  in  com- 
parison   with    the    really    large  -  flowered    and 


handsome  varieties  raised  by  the  two  well-known 
Scotch  nurserymen  John  Forbes  of  Hawick  and 
Charles  Irvine  of  Jedburgh  are  very  small,  thin 
and  poor  flowers  indeed.  The  colours  of  these 
Belgian  varieties  are,  however,  sufficiently  bright 
and  gay.  W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


HARDY    HEATHS. 

THESE  beautiful  plants  are  of  special 
value  in  the  wild  garden  for  covering 
large  areas  where  it  is  desired  not  to 
obstruct  the  view.  On  rookeries  they 
may  be  used  with  advantage  to 
supplement  and  shelter  less  hardy 
plants.  They  are  very  floriferous  even  in  the 
first  season  after  planting,  and  they  will,  pro- 
vided sufficient  space  is  allowed  them,  continue 
to  increase  in  size  and  beauty  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Their  colours  range  from  white  and  pink 
to  the  deepest  shades  of  crimson  and  purple, 
many  of  the  garden  forms  being  splendid  im- 
provements on  the  wild  species.  Considerably 
over  fifty  species  and  varieties  conld  be  named, 
all  succeeding  well  in  the  open.  Some  of  them 
vie  in  earliness  with  the  Snowdrop,  and  last  well 
into  the  spring,  leaving  others  to  carry  on  the 
display  until  the  dull  days  of  November.  Even 
in  the  depth  of  winter  the  contrasts  afforded  by 
the  light  and  dark  green,  golden  and  copper- 
coloured  foliage  have  a  most  cheerful  effect. 

The  Best  Soets. 

Tall  (4  feet  and  upwards.  Tree  Heaths). — 
Erica  australis,  E.  arborea,  E.  codonodes  and 
E.  Veitohii. 

Medium  (2  feet  to  3  feet). — Erica  strict*.  E. 
vagans,  E.  v.  grandiflora,  E  v.  purpurea,  E.  v. 
alba,  E.  mediterranea,  E.  vulgaris  Alportii,  E.  v. 
Hammondii,  E.  v.  Searleii,  E.  v.  flore-pleno, 
E.  V.  aurea,  E.  v.  cuprea,  Menziesia  polifolia,  M. 
atropurpurea  and  M.  alba. 

Dwarf  (1  foot  to  IJ  feet). — Erica  vulgaris 
tenuifolia,  E.  ciliaris,  E.  cinerea  alba  major,  E. 
c.  atropurpurea,  E  c.  coccinea,  E.  maweana, 
E.  Tetralix  rosea,  E.  mediterranea  hybrida  and 
E.  camea. 

Very  Dwarf  (i  inches  to  6  inches). -^Bryanthus 
empetriformis,  Erica  vulgaris  pygmsea,  E.  v. 
stricta,  E.  v.  Foxii,  E.  Mackaii  and  E.  herbacea 
alba. 

The  Soil  and  Its  Peeparation. 

The  land  should  be  well  drained  naturally  or 
artificially.  Peat  or  sandy  loam  is  best,  but  any 
soil,  provided  lime  is  not  present  in  excess,  can 
be  made  suitable  by  the  addition  of  peat  or  leaf- 
mould  and  sand.  Dig  the  ground  in  dry  weather 
two  spits  deep,  turning  the  lower  one,  but  not 
bringing  it  to  the  top.  One  foot  of  good  soil  is 
essential ;  any  deficiency  must  be  made  good  by 
addition.  Avoid  treading  upon  it  in  wet  weather  ; 
try  instead  to  obtain  a  condition  similar  to  sifted 
ashes  by  turning  and  breaking  it  up  with  a  fork 
in  dry  weather.  The  peat  or  leaf-mould  and 
sand  (leaf-mould  eleven  parts,  sand  one  part) 
should  be  spread  over  the  ground  3  inches  deep 
just  previous  to  planting.  If  more  is  necessary, 
some  may  be  forked  into  the  soil. 

Planting. 

October  and  March  are  the  two  best  months 
for  this  work.  November  and  February  are 
sometimes  suitable,  but  it  is  imperative  that  the 
ground  should  be  fairly  dry  ;  to  plant  when  it  is 
wet  and  sticky  is  to  court  failure.  If  the  roots 
of  the  plants  are  dry,  soak  them  in  water.  The 
hole  must  be  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  all  bare 
stems  (often  caused  by  previous  overcrowding)  to 
be  covered  up  to  the  lowest  foliage.  An  excep- 
tion maybe  made  in  the  case  of  the  Tree  Heaths, 
which  should  be  planted  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Mix  the  soil  taken  out  with  the  dressing  on  the 
surface,  and  after  replacing  it  around  the  plant 


tread  it  firmly.     A  few  plants  should  be  potted 
up  to  make  good  any  blanks  that  may  occur. 

Tebatment  Aftebwaeds. 

This  will  consist  of  hoeing  and  watering  if 
necessary.  If  the  plants  are  clipped  over  as  they 
go  out  of  flower  new  growth  will  be  produced 
instead  of  seed.  A  mulch  of  leaf-mould  applied 
annually  during  December  is  of  great  assistance, 
especially  if  the  following  summer  should  prove 
hot  and  dry.  J.  Comebr. 
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SUCCESSFUL  TRANSPLANTING  OF 
TWO  LARGE  PEACH  TREES. 

HAVING  decided  to  plant  Peach  trees 
on  the  back  walls  of  two  lean-to 
plant  houses  early  in  February  of 
the  present  year,  no  time  had  to 
be  lost  in  doing  the  work,  as  the 
trees  selected  for  the  purpose  were 
already  bursting  into  flower.  They  had  been 
growing  on  the  wall  of  the  garden,  and  had  not 
been  moved  for  four  years.  The  border  for  their 
use  in  the  houses  was  made  as  follows  :  the  old 
soil  was  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  a  layer  of 
old  broken  bricks  was  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
holes  for  drainage,  on  the  the  top  of  which  were 
put  some  rough  turves,  then  the  whole  was  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  loam,  mortar  rubble  and  a  few 
half-inch  bones,  well  mixed  together.  The  trees 
were  carefully  lifted  and  placed  in  the  houses. 
After  planting  they  were  well  watered  to  settle 
the  soil  about  their  roots.  Afterwards  they  were 
syringed  twice  daily  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

1  continued  the  syringing  while  they  were  in 
flower,  as  I  did  not  expect  to  get  any  fruit. 
There  were  a  good  many  fruits  set,  and  the 
new  growth  was  very  healthy  and  vigorous,  so  I 
decided  to  take  a  crop.  The  largest  tree  covered 
a  space  21  feet  wide  by  12  feet  high  ;  it  perfected 
sixty  fruits  of  good  size,  many  of  them  weighing 
djoz.  each.  The  other  tree  covered  a  space  16  feet 
wide  by  12  feet  high,  and  perfected  twenty 
very  fine  fruits,  half  of  which  weighed  over 
S|oz.  each  ;  the  colour  and  flavour  was  all  that 
could  be    desired.     The  growth   raaAe  is  from 

2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  and  medium  in  strength.  I 
never  ceased  syringing  from  the  time  they  were 
planted  until  the  fruit  began  to  ripen.  Watering 
was  also  carried  out  when  npcessary. 

Heebbet  Silcock. 
Adhurst  St.  Mary  Gardens,  Petersfield. 


NOTES  FROM  CHEDINGTON 
COURT,   CREWKERNE. 

The  popularity  of  the  Sweet  Pea  is  still  increas- 
ing, and  rightly  so.  One  of  the  most  noted  trade 
growers  state  that  nothing  gives  so  much  cut 
flowers  for  so  little  cost  as  the  Sweet  Pea. 
The  truth  of  these  statements  was  brought 
to  mind  at  the  above  place  in  the  first  week  of 
September.  They  were  planted  then  very  wide 
apart.  Each  plant  had  plenty  of  space  to 
develop.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  amount  of 
space  each  plant  covered,  and  the  stems  were 
from  6  feet  to  8  feet  high.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  they  were  past  their  best,  but  it  was  evident 
they  had  been  a  joy  to  the  owner.  Sir  Henry  Peto, 
who  is  a  devoted  lover  of  the  flower.  These 
large  masses  were  on  both  sides  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  having  considerable  space  between  each  ; 
in  some  instances  there  was  a  dwarf  Apple  tree 
full  of  fruit  between  them.  As  the  Sweet  Peas 
were  a  good  distance  from  the  walk  there  was 
room  for  a  border  of  Carnations  in  many  of  the 
best  sorts.  These  were  most  vigorous,  and  made 
a  good  setting  to  the  outside  of  these  borders. 
One  of  the  chief  merits  was  that  they  were 
staked  with  Haz  jI  stick,  hardly  allowing  them  to 
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look  natural.  Asking  Mr.  Birkinshaw  bow  he 
managed  to  keep  them  growing  so  long  and  so 
high,  he  said  be  bad  found  good  culture  was  the 
reason.  By  working  the  soil  from  2  feet  to  ,3  feet, 
mixing  manure  with  the  bottom  spit  in  January, 
this  afforded  the  soil  time  to  settle  before  the 
Peas  were  planted  out  of  4-inch  pots  in  spring, 
and  by  giving  them  a  soaking  of  water  two  or 
three  times  during  the  past  hot  weather. 

Regarding  sorts,  I  found  these  amounted  to 
nearly  three  doz9n,  Qaeen  Alexandra,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Dorothy  Eckford,  BDlton's  Pink, 
Evelyn  Byalt,  Mr.  W.  Wright,  Miss  WiUmott, 
Sadie  Burpee  and  Lady  O.  Hamilton  were  still  in 
good  condition.  Oat  of  this  large  number  I  could 
not  see  a  bad  clump.  la  another  part  of  the  garden 
I  noticed  another  sowing  coming  into  bloom. 

la  the  pleasure  grounds  I  found  many  things 
of  interest,  among  them  some  fine  young  plants 
of  Abelia  rupestris,  a  mass  of  flowers,  which  are 
most  welcome  in  autumn  when  flowering  shrubs 
are  none  too  plentiful.  L^ycesteria  formosa, 
growing  on  the  margin  of  an  ornamental  pond, 
was  a  mass  of  flowers,  these  being  of  a  white  and 
purple,  in  long  racemes,  and  the  leafy  bracts 
are  purple.  This  is  said  to  be  tender,  but  it 
thrives  well  here.  The  finest  I  have  ever  seen  was 
at  L7Dton,  in  Djvon,  growing  beside  Hydrangeas 
and  large  Fuchsias.  Lgoicera  sempervivums  (the 
Norih  American  Trumpet  Honeysuckle)  thrives 
on  a  wall,  although  said  to  be  a  greenhouse  kind  ; 
it  is  quite  happy.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  it 
was  blooming  for  the  second  time,  its  first  season 
being  June.  This  is  a  most  attractive  kind  and 
deserves  a  good  site.  Hard  by  a  fine  plant  of  the 
Cliimonantbusfragran8(WinterSweet)is  growing, 
and  each  year  it  bears  and  ripen  the  seed,  and 
Mr.  Birkinshaw  obtained  plants  from  theae  seeds. 

Forde  Abbey.  J.  Crook. 


SISYRINCHIUM     STRIATUM. 

This  pretty  plant,  member  of  the  Iris  family, 
is  so  easily  managed  that  one  wonders  it  is 
not  more  common  in  gardens.  If  the  seeds 
are  sown  on  an  ordinary  flower  border  in 


autumn  they  readily  germinate,  and  by  the 
next  summer  will  have  developed  into  a 
colony  of  strong  plants  1  foot  or  more  in 
height.  The  flower-spikes  appear  in  June, 
and  give  a  succession  of  yellowish  striated 
flowers  until  the  end  of  the  summer,  the 
whole  plant  being  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
height. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
clump  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden, 
where  it  has  thrived  for  several  years  in  an 
exposed  situation,  and  during  the  past 
unusually  dry  summer  was  a  mass  of  bloom 
for  three  months.  It  produces  abundance  of 
seeds,  many  of  which  fall  to  the  ground  and 
soon  produce  young  plants.  It  is  a  native  of 
Chili,  and  was  introduced  in  1788.  It  is 
also  known  under  the  names  >S.  lutescens  and 
Marica  striata.  E.  J.  Allard. 


NAMING     DAFFODILS. 


s 


O  many  cut  blooms  at  least  must  be 
staged,  and  they  mitst  be  named." 
Thus  runs  the  rule  for  the  seedling 
classes  in  most  Daffodil  societies' 
schedules,  and  everything  is  tend- 
ing to  make  this  naming  of  the 
flowers  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  tasks 
that  the  raiser  of  Daffodils  or  the  purchaser  of 
stocks  has  to  contend  with.  Naming  has,  in 
fact,  come  to  be  one  of  the  fine  arts.  A  really 
appropriate  name  requires  much  care  and 
thought,  and  a  good  flower  is  well  worthy 
of  it. 

1  could  not  help  realising  this  when  a^.  Bir- 
mingham Idst  April,  the  day  before  the  show,  I 
overheard  a  raiser  who  had  put  up  some  new 
seedlings  say  to  a  friend,  "  Well,  you  must 
come  round  this  evening  and  help  me  name 
these  things,"  as  though  it  were  a  thiog  that 
could  be  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 


The  result  of  this  hurried  sort  of 
work  is  often  seen  in  the  fre- 
quently unsuitable,  and  some- 
times glaringly  inappropriate, 
names  that  some  really  good 
flowers  are  doomed  to  bear. 

Yet  the  namer  of  Dafi'odils 
has  my  deepest  sympathy ;  it 
really  seems  now  that  there  is 
so  little  left  for  him.  All  the 
mythical  gods  and  goddesses 
have  been  done  to  death ; 
every  word  of  which  either  the 
'  sun  or  moon  forms  a  part  has 
been  used  up  ;  and,  like  the 
angry  man,  we  have  exhausted 
all  our  adjectives.  Of  course, 
one  can  always  fall  back  on  the 
name  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance, 
or  of  some  notable  personality 
of  the  period  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  sex  should  be  carefully 
chosen.  For  instance,  in  a 
charming  thing  like  Mme.  de 
Graaff  there  is  something  deli- 
cate and  feminine ;  something 
which  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
also  appropriately  named  King 
Alfred,  which  is  a  brave  and 
manly-looking  flower.  I  hope 
that  none  of  my  well-meant 
criticisms  will  offend  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  any  of  the  spon- 
sors of  our  newer  Daffodils ; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  some  instances  a  more 
appropriate  name  could  well 
have  been  chosen.  For  instance,  in  Lord 
Kitchener  I  must  confess  I  see  nothing  war- 
like ;  a  more  gentle  name  would  have  been 
more  in  character  with  such  a  delicately 
beautiful  flower. 

There  are  some  names  which  have  been  so 
badly  or  carelessly  chosen  that  they  rather 
disgrace  the  flower  than  grace  it ;  to  these 
I  shall  not  trouble  to  refer  save  to  say  that 
to  call  one  a  mere  seedling,  no  matter  how 
good  or  how  bad  it  may  have  been,  was 
distinctly  unkind  to  it.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  thit  it  is  quite  a  gift  to  be 
able  to  give  an  appropriate  name.  Take 
a  flower  like  Homespun,  one  distinctly 
sees  the  name  in  the  flower  without  quite 
knowing  why,  and  of  course  in  things  like 
Firebrand,  Blood  Orange,  Torch  and  others, 
one  sees  the  characteristics  in  the  flower 
at  once. 

With  the  Poeticus  section  the  task  is  more 
easy,  for  there  are  so  many  good  words 
associated  with  poetry  and  song  which  would 
make  good  characteristic  names  for  new 
varieties  of  this  sictioo,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  quite  unnecessary  and  out  of  place  to 
give  to  them,  as  is  sometimes  done,  extraneous 
names  such  as  those  of  one's  young  lady 
friends  and  the  like. 

To  my  thinking,  too,  a  set  of  good  Daffodils 
is  not  dignified  by  saddling  its  members  with 
the  names  of  "dicky-bird8,"such  as  Chaflinch, 
Tomtit,  &c.  Names  such  as  these  do  not 
seem  to  carry  with  them  any  idea  whatever, 
and  must  surely  have  been  chosen  in  a 
moment  of  utter  desperation. 

When  one  is  the  possessor  of  a  good  flower, 
it  is  well  to  use  the  same  care  and  judgment 
in  its  nomenclature  as  is  given  to  its  treat- 
ment and  cultivation,  and  depend  upon  it, 
its  future  will  be  influenced  only  in  a 
decree  le,ss  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter 
item.  F.  H.  Chapman. 
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A    BEA.UTIFUL_  NEW    GODETIA. 

(G.   SCHAMINI   FL.-PL.) 

'  T"^  HEEE  are  few  more  satisfactory 
annual  flowers  than  the  Godetias, 
and  they  are  quite  as  easily  grown 
as  any  other.  They  may  now  be 
had  in  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
and  if  well  grown  the  plants  last 
in  bloom  a  long  time.  For  massing  in  beds 
and  borders  the  Godetia  is  one  of  the  best  of 
annual  flowers.  Seeds  may  be  sown  now  or 
in  the  spring  ;  those  sown  now  will  flower  in 
early  summer,  while  those  sown  in  spring 
will  not  bloom  until  a  month  or  two  later. 
The  seeds  must  be  sown  thinly,  and  the 
seedlings  must  be  well  thinned  out  before 
they  begin  to  crowd  each  other.  One  plant 
will  cover  a  large  space  by  the  time  it  has 
reached  flowering  size,  so  that  they  must  be 
allowed  plenty  of  room.  Godetias  produce 
such  a  profusion  of  bloom  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  prepare  a  good  seed-bed  for 
them,  breaking  up  the  soil  finely  and  enrich- 
ing with  well-decayed  manure.  Some  of  tbe 
best  sorts  are  Lady  Albemarle,  12  inches 
high,  bright  crimson ;  Princess  of  Wales, 
If  feet,  dark  crimson  ;  Duchess  of  Albany, 
li  feet,  white  ;  carminea  aurea,  1  foot,  rose 
and  yellow  ;  Crimson  King,  1  foot ;  and  Scar- 
let Queen,  1  foot. 

The  beautiful  double  -  flowered  variety, 
Godetia  Schamini  fl.-pl.,  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying coloured  plate,  was  finely  exhibited 
in  July  last  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Kothesay,  who  kindly  sent  the  flowers  from 
which  our  sketch  was  made.  The  charming 
pink  flowers  are  large  and  double,  and  freely 
produced  on  strong  stems.  This  variety  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking, 
before  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  on 
August  29, 1905,  and  then  received  an  award  of 
merit. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

ROSE   CLA.IRE   JACQUIER. 

IN  certain  positions  the  growth  of  this 
rambling  Rose  is  really  embarrassing, 
so  vigorous  and  lusty  are  its  shoots. 
In  this  respect  I  can  recall  no  other 
Rose  as  its  equal,  for  it  will  even  rival 
Reve  d'Or  and  Mme.  dArblay  in 
luxuriant  growth.  In  a  well-sheltered  garden, 
an  arbour  or  Rose  temple  could  be  quickly 
covered  with  this  variety  ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to 
require  planting  where  it  may  roam  at  will. 

It  is  certainly  the  best  yellow-flowered 
rambler  we  possess  at  present.  The  clusters 
of  blossom  are  larger  and  deeper  in  their 
nankeen  colouring  than  Alister  Stella  Gray, 
and  Aglaia  and  Electra  are  pale  in  com- 
parison to  Claire  Jacquier.  It  is  a  Rose  that 
requires  considerable  skill  in  handling.  It 
will  make  a  lot  of  soft  sappy  growth  the  first 
year  or  two,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
good  hard  wood.  This  season  especially  it  has 
done  so,  and  I  would  advise  all  who  possess 
the  Rose  to  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  soft 
growths  at  once,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
the  sharp  winter  the  weather  prophets  promise 
us.  The  somewhat  tender  nature  of  the  Rose 
hinders  one  from  recommending  it,  unless,  as 
I  say,  a  sheltered  garden  awaits  it.  Of  course 
for  the  gardens  of  the  south  and  those  by 


the  sea,  Claire  Jacquier  is  a  splendid  Rose. 
I  have  seen  it  revelling  over  arches  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Compton  Place,  East- 
bourne, and  I  believe  in  the  gardens  of  Mr. 
Orpen,  near  Colchester,  it  flourishes  well. 
This  latter  f  ict  shows  that  the  variety  is  not 
so  tender  after  all.  There  is  one  great 
disadvantage  in  Claire  Jacquier,  and  that  is 
its  short  season  of  blossoming,  and  for  this 
reason  I  would  plant  Alister  Stella  Gray 
instead.  This  Rose  upon  a  pillar  or  standard 
is  very  delightful,  and  as  a  wall  Rose  it  is 
superb.  P. 

ROSE  COMTESSE  SOPHY  TORBY. 
I  AM  surprised  that  this  charming  tea-scented 
Rose  is  not  more  grown.  Lately  there  have 
been  some  most  lovely-coloured  buds,  with  that 
glow  of  warm  apricot  that  is  so  conspicaous  a 
feature  of  Rose  Lady  Roberts.  The  outer  petals 
are  often  of  a  reddish  carmine,  a  combinatioa  of 
colours  rarely  seen.  The  growth  of  Comtesse  S. 
Torby  is  grand,  just  that  fine  free  habit  we  have 
learnt  to  associate  with  most  of  M.  Nabonnand's 
productions.  These  apricot  -  coloured  Roses 
have  an  especial  charm  for  many  individuals, 
and  there  is  now  quite  a  number  of  them 
among  the  Teas, 
Hybrid  Teas,  and 
Ctiiaese.  P. 


Commandant  Felix  Faure ;  it  has  been  grand  with 
me  this  autumn.  Marquis  of  S  alisbary  is  beautiful, 
but  suffers  badly  from  mildew.  Why  have  you 
left  out  Hugh  Dickson  and  J.  B  Clark  ?  Venus 
is  a  disappoiDting  Rose,  very  thin.  Ladv  Ash- 
town  is  to  be  preferred  to  Princess  M.  de 
Mertsohersky,  and  Conrad  F.  Meyer  would 
certainly  astonish  his  dwarf  companions,  as  he 
would  be  head  and  shoulders  above  the  lot.  The 
white  dwarfs  are  all  right,  only  you  have  left  out 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford  and  Aug.  Ouinoisseau. 

A  lady  writes  somewhat  indignantly  to  know 
why  I  have  left  out  the  Moss  Roses  and  Gloire  dn 
D  jon.and  putCrimson  Rambler  intoaback  seat? 

With  reference  to  A  W.  Podger's  letter  In 
your  issue  of  the  13  th  inst.,  his  list  is  a  good  one, 
but  he  should  certainly  grow  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
and  Commandant  Felix  Faure,  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
though  they  are.  Then  among  thp  Teas  I  can 
strongly  recommend  Mme.  Jean  Dapuy,  and 
Lady  Roberts  is  vastly  superior  to  Sunrise.  In 
the  Hybrid  Teas  he  should  find  room  for  Dean 
H)le,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Gustavo  Regis,  Grand 
Due  de  Luxembourg  and  Mme.  R  ivary.  1  do  not 
think  he  need  be  afraid  to  trv  standards  at  Leyton. 
I  grew  them  at  Stamford  Hill  satisfactorily,  but 
I  admit  only  some  flourish  as  they  should,  I 
will  reply  next  week.  H   E.  Molyneux. 


ROSES  FOR 
SMALL  GARDENS 
I  HAVE  been  favoured 
with  some  corres- 
pondence with  refer- 
ence to  the  article 
that  appeared  in  your 
Rose  Number  of  the 
29  th  ult.  under  the 
above  heading.  I 
send  you  some  ex- 
tracts that  are  of 
interest.  The  best 
criticisms  come  from 
one  of  the  leading 
amateurs,  who  writes 
"  that  the  list  taken 
as  a  whole  is  excel- 
lent, but  I  would 
make  the  following 
alterations :  Among 
your  climbers  I 
should  have  pre- 
ferred Hiawatha  to 
Ards  Rover,  and  W. 
Allan  Richardson  is 
hardly  our  second 
best  yellow  climber. 
Killarney  I  should 
Dave  omitted  from 
the  pink  standards, 
as  it  mildews  very 
badly  with  me,  and 
should  substitute 
Lady  Ashtown,  or, 
bitter  still,  Mme. 
Edme  Metz.  Mrs. 
Paul  is  hardly  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the 
white  standards ; 
Hon.  Edith  G.fFord, 
Gloire  Lyonnaise  or 
Augusiiae  Guinois- 
seau  are  all,  I  think, 
to  be  preferred. 
Antoine  Rivoire  is 
not  a  yellow,  and  I 
would  plant  one  of 
the  hardy  Teas,  S.  de 
Pierre  Netting  for 
preference.  With 
regard  to  the  twenty- 
five  dwarfs,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  meniiou 
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PLANTING  OUT  PLANTS  GROWN 
IN  POTS.— One  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  failure  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  and  other  plants  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
improperly  planted.  The  planting 
season  is  now  here,  so  that  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  may  be  helpful.  The  two  accompanying 
illustrations  depict  a  plant  as  it  appears  when 
turned  out  of  the  flower-pot  in  which  it  has  been 
grown,  and  as  it  should  appear  when  prepared 
for  planting  out  in  the  bed  or  border  destined  for 
its  reception.  If  the  plant  were  put  out  in  the 
border  exactly  as  it  is  when  taken  out  of  the  pot, 
with  the  roots  closely  intertwined  and  more  or 
less  matted  together,  it  would  be  found  upon 
taking  the  plant  up  in  twelve  months'  time  that 
the  roots  were  still  matted  together  and  had 
made  practically  no  progress  into  the  surrounding 
soil.  Moreover,  the  "  ball  "  (as  it  is  technically 
termed),  i  e.,  the  closely  interwoven  mass  of  soil 
and  roots,  would  most  probably  be  found  to  be 
dry,  the  reason  being  that  the  water  applied  to 
the  plant  fails  to  penetrate  the  "  ball,"  and  so 
courses  down  by  the  side  of  it.  Thus  most  of  it 
is  wasted,  for  it  escapes  into  the  surrounding 
soil,  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  contains  few 
or  no  roots.  A  large  number  of  plants  are  pur- 
chased in  pots,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
failures  are  due  to  neglect  at  planting  time, 
failures  which,  later  on,  are  attributed  to  other 
causes.  When  the  plant  is  turned  out  of  its  pot 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  "crocks" 
(i.e.,  the  pieces  of  broken  flower-pot  used  for 
drainage)  from  the  base.  If  this  is 
done  carefully  with  the  help  of  a 
pointed  stick,  the  roots  will  suffer 
very  little  damage.  Then,  again  using 
the  pointed  stick,  remove  the  surface 
soil,  and  very  carefully  loosen  a  number 
of  the  best  roots  all  round  the  "  ball." 
The  object  of  this  is  to  enable  them 
to  be  laid  out  in  the  fresh  soil  at  plant- 
ing time  so  that  the  root  area  may  be 
at  once  increased.  The  ball  must  not 
be  entirely  broken  down.  Without 
destroying  its  form  and  solidity  alto- 
gether, the  best  roots  must  be  loosened 
so  that  they  may  be  spread  out  in  the 
border.  If  the  plant  in  the  pot  has  so 
many  roots  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove 
the  crocks,  the  latter  should  be  allowed 
to  remain.  An  important  point  in 
connexion  with  this  subject  should  be 
mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  plant  in  the 
pot  should  be  well  watered  the  day 
before  it  is  to  be  turned  out. 


Why  a  Fruit  Tree  Loses  its  Balance. 
Too  much  pruning  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  over-luxuriance  of  fruit  trees  in  gar- 
dens, for  it  is  hard  pruning  which  leads 
to  deep  rooting,  and  it  is  mainly  the 
deep  rooting  which  causes  over-luxuri- 
ance and  renders  root-pruning  neces- 
sary. It  is  an  advantage  for  all  young 
fruit  trees  to  be  lifted  and  replanted 
at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year 
after  planting.  This  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shorten  and  rearrange  the 
roots  nearer  the  surface,  and  to  check 
that  downward  tendency  which  seems 
natural  to  them.  The  roots  go  down 
to  find  moisture,  and  if  they  found 
enough  of  this  near  the  surface  the 
Inducement  to  strike  downwards  would 
be  reduced.  How  can  we  further  reduce 
h  e  tendency  1  Only  by  feeding  on  the 
urface.     This  does  not  really  mean  so 


BOOTS    AS    THBY    APPBAB    WHBN     A     PLANT    IS 
TnBNBD   OUT  OF  ITS  POT  FOR   PLASTINO. 

much  watering  or  added  moisture  as  keeping  the 
moisture  in  the  ground  already  there,  and  which 


AS  THB  ROOTS  SHOULD  APPEAR  WHEN  PREPARED  FOR  PLANTINO. 

(Notice  that  they  ham  been  loosened  all  rounds  the  crocks  amd  the 
surface  soil  removed.) 


in  well-broken-up  land  is  constantly  rising  by 
what  is  termed  "capillary  attraction."  Surface 
mulching  or  feeding  keeps  this  moisture  ia  the 
ground  to  nourish  and  support  the  roots,  and  this 
surface  feeding  should  extend  as  far  as  the  roots 
have  reached  in  the  ground.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  roots  descend  deeply  in  the  ground  is  the 
system  of  double  cropping  commonly  practised. 
The  vegetables  which  are  grown  under  an  Apple 
i  tree  are  not  of  much  value,  and  if  the  trees  are 
to  have  justice  done  them,  surface  cropping 
beneath  the  trees  must  cease.  For  the  first  year 
or  so  some  light  summer  crops  may  be  grown ; 
but  when  the  roots  are  extending,  the  whole 
space  the  roots  are  expected  to  occupy  should  be 
given  up  to  them.  There  are  various  ways  of 
mulching  fruit  trees.  If  more  food  is  required, 
manure  should  be  used  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  rich 
enough  and  we  only  want  to  keep  in  the  mois- 
ture, stirring  the  surface  2  inches  or  even  less  in 
depth  every  week  may  suffice.  I  have  said  over- 
pruning  is  the  main  cause  of  over-luxuriance. 
When  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  permitted  or 
encouraged  to  extend  in  summer,  the  roots,  by  a 
sort  of  natural  reciprocity,  make  a  similar  exten- 
sion ;  but  when  winter  comes  and  the  man  with 
the  knife  cuts  back  in  the  usual  way  all  the  young 
growth  made  in  summer,  the  balance  between 
roots  and  branches  is  destroyed.  When  this  has 
gone  on  for  several  years  the  roots  have  got  the 
mastery,  and  until  they  are  pruned  or  checked 
there  will  be  no  more  fruit  of  any  consequence, 
mainly  because  the  growth  made  in  summer,  being 
chiefly  soft  spray,  will  not  produce  perfect  blos- 
soms. If  rightly  managed  and  not 
over-pruned  when  the  tree  acquires  a 
free-bearing  habit,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  root-pruning  ;  but  there  must 
be  some  natural  extension  of  growth 
permitted,  for  when  the  pruner  annually 
cuts  back  at  the  winter  pruning  all 
growth  made  during  summer  close  to 
the  point  of  origin,  things  must  go 
wrong  with  the  tree.  Steady,  regular 
progress  is  a  necessity  to  a  long,  useful, 
fruit-bearing  life. — H. 


The  A  B  C  of  Planting  Lilies. — 
Many  very  beautiful  sorts  of  Liliums 
may  be  grown  in  small  gardens  with 
little  or  no  special  preparation,  but 
there  is  one  important  point  that  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  Ignorance  of  the 
matter  in  question  might  lead  to  a  dis- 
appointing growth  and  flowering  even 
though  soil  and  situation  were  all  that 
could  be  desired,  for  its  observance  is 
a  most  important  factor  in  Lily  plant- 
ing. It  is  this.  Some  Liliums  root 
from  the  base  of  the  bulb  only,  like 
the  majority  of  ordinary  bulbs  do,  while 
others  root  from  the  stem,  above  the 
bulb,  also.  A  good  example  of  a  stem- 
rooting  Lily  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  the  next  page,  depicting  a  bulb 
of  the  showy  Lilium  croceum,  the 
easiest  to  grow,  and  one  of  the  most 
handsome  of  hardy  Lilies.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  almost  as  many  roots  were 
emitted  from  the  stems  as  from  the 
base  of  the  bulb.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  a  bulb  of  this  sort  ought  to 
be  planted  deeply  so  that  the  roots 
emitted  by  the  stem  may  have  plenty 
of  soil  in  which  to  root.  It  is  apparent 
that  if  this  bulb  had  been  planted,  say, 
about  2  inches  deep,  the  stem-roots 
would  have  perished,  for  they  would 
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BCLB    OF    A    STEM-BOOTING    LILY     (L.    CEOOBOM). 
(Notice  the  roots  which  have  formed  up  the  stems.) 

hardly  have  been  covered  by  the  soil,  and  would  have 
been  exposed  to  varying  conditions  of  drought  and 
moisture,  excessively  wet  at  one  time  and  dried 
up  at  another.  The  bulbs  of  stem-rooting  Lilies 
should  be  planted  at  least  6  inches  below  the 
surface-soil,  otherwise  the  stem-roots  will  not  be 
able  to  render  that  support  and  nourishment  to 
the  plant  which  they  would  under  more  suitable 
conditions.  Some  of  the  chief  Lilies  which  root 
from  the  stem  as  well  as  from  the  bulb  are 
auratum,  loogiflorum,  speciosum  and  its  varieties, 
tigrinum,  Hansoni,  croceum,  Browniiand  elegans. 
Some  of  those  which  root  from  the  bulb  only  are 
chalcedonicum,  pomponium,  candidum  and  Mar- 
tagon.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  completing  the 
planting  of  Lilies,  for  the  sooner  they  are  in  the 
better.  Before  long  the  soil  will  lose  a  good  deal 
of  its  warmth,  and  then  the  formation  of  roots 
will  be  a  much  slower  process  than  it  is  now 
while  the  soil  is  still  warm  and  not  very  wet.  It 
is  advisable  to  place  a  layer  of  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  upon  which  to  place  the  bulbs,  for  it 
helps  to  keep  them  dry  and  so  prevents  their 
damping  off  during  the  winter.  Generally  speak- 
ing, Lily  bulbs  are  best  left  undisturbed  for  years, 
so  that  they  must  be  allowed  plenty  of  room  at 
planting  time.  The  bulbs  are  easily  damaged 
when  lifted,  and  if  left  for  any  length  of  time  out 
of  the  soil  they  quickly  shrivel. 

Sowing  Sweet  Peas  in  Autumn.  —  In  The 
Garden  for  the  Gbh  inst.,  Mr.  Diivlson,  a  gardener 
of  wide  experience,  mentions  that  in  a  Norfolk 
cottage  garden  he  once  saw  a  fine  row  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  full  bloom  In  June,  and  the  old  lady  who 
grew  them  said  she  always  sowed  seed  in  October 
and  found  that  the  plants  were  stronger  and 
flowered  better  than  those  from  seed  sown  in 
March.  This  may  be  taken  as  sound  advice,  and 
especially  so  where  light  soils  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  Id  cold,  heavy  soil,  from  which  water 
does  not  pass  away  freely,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  any  advantage  in  sowing  in  autumn  ;  sings  and 
snails  are  more  abundant  on  such  land,  and  these, 
together  with  the  harmful  effects  of  the  winter 
wet,  might  cause  serious  losses  to  the  seedlings. 
If,  however,  the  soil  has  been  deeply  dug  and  is 


in  good  condition,  an  autumn  sowing  of  Sweet 
Peas  is  to  be  recommended ;  on  light  soils  this 
method  will  give  better  results  than  spring  sow- 
ing, for  the  plants  get  a  better  hold  and  make 
vigorous  plants  before  the  hot,  dry  weather  sets 
in.  Autumn-sown  seeds  provide  a  supply  of 
flowers  some  weeks  before  those  sown  in  spring 
come  into  bloom,  and  so  the  season  of  this 
fragrant  flower  is  prolonged.  The  accompanying 
illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  how  Sweet  Peas 
should  be  sown  in  autumn.  I  have  found  it 
preferable  to  sow  the  seeds  in  small  pots  and  keep 
the  seedlings  on  the  sill  of  a  warm  and  sunny 
window  until  they  are  a  few  inches  high.  They 
make  more  rapid  progress  there  than  if  they  were 
sown  in  the  ground,  although  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  sown  direct  if  the  other 
method  is  not  convenient.  You  certainly  get 
better  plants  by  sowing  in  pots,  however,  for 
while  the  sun  may  not  shine  on  the  garden  border 
for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  this  time  of  year, 
you  can,  by  choosing  a  window  facing  south-west, 
give  the  plants  many  hours  of  sunshine.  When 
they  are  well  rooted,  they  may  be  planted  out 
without  any  misgivings  as  to  their  future  growth. 
Sprinkle  them  heavily  with  soot,  place  small 
twiggy  sticks,  and  stretch  black  thread  round 
about  them  ;  they  will  then  take  little  harm  from 
birds  and  slugs,  although  a  search  should  be  made 
for  the  latter  in  the  evening  if  there  is  any  sign 
of  their  presence.  In  the  illustration  are  shown 
seedlings  in  pots  of  various  sizes.  The  smallest 
pot  containing  two  seedlings  is  2  inches  in 
diameter ;  that  containing  three  is  3  inches 
across  ;  while  that  with  four  seedlings  is  known 
as  a  "  48,"  or  4J-lnch  pot.  When  planted  out  the 
clumps  must  not  be  broken  up,  but  put  out  intact. 
If  plenty  of  room  is  allowed  between  each  clump 
they  will  soon  make  good  progress.  W. 


GARDENING  OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FLOWEE    GARDEN. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  of  all  kinds 
may  be  successfully  planted  from  this 
time  until  the  end  of  March.  Avoid 
planting  during  frosty  weather.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  by  trench- 
ing. This  is  much  the  best  where  it 
is    intended    to    make  large  groups   of  plants, 


but  for  single  specimens  dig  large  pits,  so 
that  the  roots  may  have  a  good  run  of  broken 
soil. 

Heebaceods  Plants  propagated  as  advised 
should  be  transferred  to  the  borders  as  oppor- 
tunity and  weather  permit.  This  should  be  a 
busy  time  among  hardy  perennials.  Notes  have 
been  taken  during  the  season  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  arrangement  of  the  groups  of 
Sowers  on  the  border.  Any  plants  that  have 
exhausted  the  soil  should  be  taken  up  and  the 
border  trenched  deeply,  incorporating  plenty  of 
good  stable  manure,  and  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  change  the  position  of  the  various  plants  it 
always  pays  to  do  so.  Supposing  a  large  group 
of  Phlox  has  stood  two  or  three  years,  it  will 
have  exhausted  the  soil.  The  same  with  Del- 
phiniums, Monardas  and  Pyrethrums  ;  in  fact,  all 
strong-growing  plants  If  their  positions  are 
interchanged  will  be  made  to  grow  with  renewed 
vigour.  In  dividing  the  plants  choose  the  pieces 
from  the  outside.  These  can  generally  be  secured 
with  good  roots.  Small  divisions  are  better  than 
large,  split  plants,  the  centres  of  which  are 
generally  useless.  Finish  the  planting  of  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Scillas  and  all  spring-flowering  bulbs 
this  month  if  possible. 

Gladiolus. — These  have  finished  flowering, 
and  may  now  be  lifted  even  if  the  foliage  is  still 
green.  Attach  the  labels  and  hang  them  in  an 
airy  shed  to  dry.  When  the  foliage  has  withered 
out  it  off  to  within  1  inch  of  the  corm. 
Secateurs  will  do  this  work  better  than  a 
knife,  without  injuring  the  corms.  After  the 
foliage  has  been  removed  lay  out  the  corms  for 
a  week  or  so,  and  when  dry  store  them  in 
paper  bags  or  boxes  placed  on  a  shelf  until 
planting  time. 

Wallflowbes — These  favourite  old-fashioned 
flowers  have  special  claims  for  spring  bedding. 
They  are  so  accommodating,  growing  freely 
nearly  anywhere,  and  may  be  planted  almost  at 
any  time.  Oae  great  advantage  is  as  soon  as  the 
beds  are  cleared  of  their  summer  occupants  they 
may  be  filled  with  Wallflowers.  These  flower 
freely  in  the  spring,  when  their  colour  and 
fragrance  will  be  especially  welcome.  They  may 
also  be  removed  in  time  to  make  way  for  summer- 
bedding  plants.  The  beds  having  been  well 
prepared  for  summer  plants  will  hardly  need 
any  manure.  Just  dig  them  over.  If  any  old 
mortar  or  lime  rubble  is  at  hand  it  may  be  dug 
in  with  advantage.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westicick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


HOW   SWEET  PEAS  SHOULD    BE  SOWN   IN  AUTUMN. 
(Two  seeds  are  sown  in  a  2-inch,'_three  in  a  3-inch,  and  four  in  a  i^-inch  pot.) 
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ORCHIDS. 
Mexican  L^LIAS. — Laeliaanceps  and  its  numerous 
varieties  are  most  desirable  winter-flowering 
species.  They  are  very  easy  plants  to  grow,  and 
provided  they  are  given  the  treatment  hitherto 
advised,  plenty  of  sunlight  and  air,  and  a  copious 
supply  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  well- 
rooted  plants  seldom  fail  to  produce  good  flower- 
spikes  with  four  to  six  blooms.  The  white 
varieties  are  very  beautiful,  and  can  now  be 
obtained  for  a  very  modest  outlay.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  now  in  an  advanced  stage,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  tips  from  touching 
the  glass  because  the  cold  condensed  moisture 
will  injure  the  young  flower-buds.  The  plants 
will  require  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  at  the  root 
until  they  have  finished  flowering  ;  then  they 
should  be  given  a  long  rest,  and  just  sufficient 
water  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivel- 
ling is  all  that  is  necessary.  Plenty  of  fresh  air 
should  be  admitted  into  the  house  whenever  the 
conditions  outside  are  favourable,  and  the  plants 
should  receive  all  the  light  available. 

L.5;lia  autcmnalis,  L.  albida  and  L.  gouldiana 
are  also  natives  of  Mexico ;  they  are  now  pro- 
ducing their  flower-spikes,  and  require  exactly 
the  same  treatment  as  advised  for  L.  ancepa. 

Van  DA  ctEEDLBA. — This  beautiful  species  is 
now  in  flower  in  the  intermediate  house,  and  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  removed  the  plants  should 
be  suspended  near  the  roof-glass,  where  they  will 
obtain  plenty  of  air.  During  the  winter  months 
they  require  very  little  water  at  the  roots,  and  if 
placed  in  an  airy  position  the  plants  will  keep 
free  from  spot. 

Deciduous  Calanthes  have  now  completed 
their  growths,  and  the  winter-flowering  varieties 
such  as  C.  Veitchii,  C.  vestita  varieties,  C. 
William  Murray,  C.  Bryan  and  several  other 
good  hybrids  are  sending  up  their  flower-spikes. 
These,  too,  will  require  less  water,  but  not  until 
the  flowers  have  fully  expanded  should  they  be 
kept  absolutely  dry.  Keep  the  plants  well  up  to 
the  light  in  the  storehouse,  so  that  all  the  sun- 
light available  will  reach  them.  C.  Regnieri  and 
C.  Turner!  are  very  useful  sorts,  flowering  as 
they  do  in  the  early  spring  when  other  sections 
mentioned  above  have  finished.  Cilanthes  when 
in  bloom  look  well  staged  between  Maidenhair 
Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants. 

Thunias. — As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen 
from  the  plants  no  more  water  is  needed,  a  good 
position  for  them  during  the  winter  is  on  a  vinery 
shelf,  or  a  shelf  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  where 
the  paeudo-bulbs  will  get  a  thorough  ripening. 

W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Olos. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Manuring. — Unless  the  soil  is  unusually  fertile, 
or  the  trees  are  young  and  vigorous,  fruit  trees 
require  to  be  fed  annually  with  surface  mulchings. 
If  some  stout  planks  can  be  obtained  they  can 
be  used  for  wheeling  upon,  and  manure  may  be 
conveyed  to  fruit  tree  borders  and  plantations  at 
once  without  waiting  until  the  ground  is  ren- 
dered hard  by  frost.  Before  applying  a  mulch 
of  good  farmyard  manure  a  sprinkling  of  bone- 
meal  may  be  given  with  advantage  ;  this  should 
be  lightly  forked  in.  It  may  not  be  convenient 
to  mulch  wall  trees  at  this  time  ;  if  it  is  intended 
to  commence  pruning,  tying,  training,  &c.,  the 
mulch  may  very  well  be  left  until  this  work  is 
finished.  Trees  planted  in  the  open  should  be 
afforded  suiBcient  manure  when  spread  to  reach 
as  far  as  the  branches  of  each  tree  extend.  First 
remove  all  weeds  and  leaves. 

Baspbeeribs. — It  is  unnecessary  to  defer 
transplanting  homegrown  Rispberry  plants  until 
all  the  leaves  have  fallen.  As  the  Raspberry 
requires  a  rich  soil  the  ground  should  be  trenched 
a»  advised  in  an  earlier  calendar.  Oa  shallow  soils 
panial  shade,  as,  for  instance,  behind  a  north  wall, 
is  of  much  benefit.  Far  better  results  are  obtained 
from  canes  planted  in  open  quarters  where  the  soil 
is  of  good  depth,  as  here  the  canes  get  well  ripened. 


Where  a  supply  of  wooden  stakes,  preferably 
young  Larch  thinnings,  can  be  easily  procured, 
they  form  a  suitable  means  for  supporting  the 
canes.  The  plants  may  then  be  put  in  lines 
running  north  and  south  from  5  feet  to  6  feet 
apart,  and  the  clumps  about  4  feet  distant  in  the 
rows.  We  have  also  noticed  plantations  growing, 
and  trained  without  the  aid  of  stakes  or  other 
supports,  the  canes  from  two  clumps  being  bent 
over  towards  one  another  and  tied  together  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  but  this  mode  of  treatment  does 
not  receive  much  support.  The  system  of  train- 
ing generally  followed  is  to  tie  the  canes  to  wires 
strained  from  stout  posts  set  at  suitable  distances 
apart,  with  intermediate  posts  of  lighter  material. 
Three  wires  are  used,  the  uppermost  being  about 
5J  feet  from  the  ground,  with  18  inches  between 
the  others.  The  plants  are  then  planted  from 
2^  feet  to  3  feet  apart,  and  five  to  seven  canes 
allowed  to  each  clump  when  established. 

In  Planting,  spread  out  the  roots  in  the  holes 
prepared  for  them,  make  the  soil  firm,  and  secure 
each  cane  temporarily  to  the  wires,  topping  the 
canes  by  a  few  inches  if  unduly  long,  but  defer- 
ring the  final  pruning  until  February  or  March, 
when  they  should  be  cut  down  to  within  1  foot 
of  the  ground.  Some  growers  do  not  cut  down 
the  newly-planted  canes,  but  we  think  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  when  left  uncut  they  only  produce  a 
miserable  crop  of  fruit,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cancel  the  possibility  of  a  crop  the  second  season. 
New  plantations  should  be  mulched  as  soon  as 
the  planting  has  been  completed  or  before  winter 
sets  in,  to  prevent  the  frost  entering  too  deeply 
into  the  treehly-trenched  soil.  The  varieties 
to  plant :  Carter's  Prolific,  Superlative,  and 
Baumforth's  Seedling  are  a  very  good  choice  in 
reds,  Yellow  Antwerp  and  Yellow  Superlative 
supply  a  good  representation  in  yellow. 

Glamie.  Thomas  R.  Wilson. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cabbages. — Where  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
plant  Cabbages  earlier  it  is  not  too  late,  provid- 
ing that  the  plants  to  be  planted  are  not  too  big 
and  have  not  been  allowed  to  get  drawn.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  a  tough-skinned  grub  is 
very  often  destructive  and  troublesome  to  young 
plants,  gnawing  them  off  level  with  the  ground. 
Where  a  plant  is  noticed  missing  active  search 
should  at  once  be  made  for  the  grub,  which  is 
usually  found  about  1  inch  or  even  less  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  generally  near  the 
remaining  stem.  No  dressing  of  soot  or  lime  will 
check  this  grub.  Fill  up  any  gaps  made  from 
this  or  other  causes.  Make  firm  with  the  feet 
any  plants  that  may  have  been  loosened  by  the 
wind.  In  very  exposed  parts  the  practice  of 
drawing  soil  up  to  the  stems  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  We  are  now  cutting  excellent  heads  of 
Ellam's  E»rly  Cibbage  from  plants  sown  about 
the  middle  of  June  and  planted  out  August  10 
and  11.  Eafield  Market  will  be  ready  as  a 
succession  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Celery. — The  earthing  up  of  Celery  should  be 
proceeded  with  as  fast  as  possible  on  every 
favourable  opportunity.  Avoid  at '  all  times 
earthing  up  in  rainy  weather  or  when  the  foliage 
is  wet.  When  the  soil  is  dry  it  is  more  easily 
worked  in  among  the  sticks.  At  the  final  earthing 
up  loosen  any  ties  that  are  tight.  In  placing  the 
soil  around  the  sticks  do  not  get  it  any  higher 
than  the  central  leaves.  When  finishing  off 
make  the  sides  of  the  mound  smooth  with  the 
Qack  of  the  spade  and  fairly  firm  and  sloping  to 
throw  off  as  much  rain  as  possible.  The  latest 
batches  should  have  a  little  more  soil  added,  but 
the  final  earthing  may  be  delayed  for  another 
two  or  three  weeks  if  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Salads. — Lettuces  have  grown  very  fast  since 
the  rain.  Where  possible  place  lights  or  portable 
frames  as  protection  over  any  that  are  nearly  fit 
for  use,  or  if  there  is  room  lift  carefully  and 
plant  in  a  cold  frame.  Small  Lettuces  may  be 
pricked  into  cold  pits  for  coming  into  use  in  the 
early  spring.     Abundance  of  air  must  be  given  to 


Lettuces  in  pits  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Keep  a  look  out  for  slugs,  and  remove  all  dead 
or  decaying  leaves.  Continue  with  successional 
batches  of  Endive  for  blanching.  If  blanched 
under  cover  or  in  a  cellar  see  that  the  leaves  are 
quite  dry  and  that  the  plants  have  completed 
their  growth,  for  growth  ceases  when  lifted  for 
blanchipg.  Where  Radishes  are  much  prized  any 
sowings  made  in  October  or  November  must  be 
on  dry  borders  sloping  to  the  south,  and  must  be 
protected  from  frost  by  means  of  light  litter. 
Make  successional  sowings  in  boxes  of  Mustard 
and  Cress. 

Herbs  — Where  quantities  of  herbs  are  required 
during  the  winter,  the  tops  of  many  varieties 
may  yet  be  cut  and  dried  Lift  some  roots  of 
Tarragon  and  place  in  a  pit,  where  it  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  green  for  some  time  to  come ;  the 
same  roots  may  also  be  forced  later.  Where 
cuttings  of  Mint  have  not  been  struck  in  boxes 
for  forcing,  a  few  roots  may  be  lifted  and  placed 
in  boxes  to  get  established  before  forcing.  In 
mild  parts,  and  in  a  warm,  dry  corner,  Chervil 
nill  stand  outside  very  well,  but  as  a  precaution 
against  loss,  a  box  or  two  may  be  sown  and 
brought  on  under  glass.  If  roots  of  sweet  Basil 
are  lifted  and  potted  up,  the  season  may  be 
prolonged,  or  it  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  at 
regular  intervals,  and  brought  on  under  glass. 
Parsley  in  pita  should  have  all  the  air  possible. 

J.  Jaques. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford,  Dorset. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AsimwevB*—Tke  Bditor  intends 
to  make  THB  Gakdbr  helpful  to  all  readers  tcho  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be^ 
and  with  that  object  xoill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
^  Anstoers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  comimunica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THB 
Gabder,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pubusheb.  The  na/me 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Xtegal  Points,—  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  xoith  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
and  explicit  as  possible.  Answers  vjiU  be  found  in  a 
separate  coluvrvn  headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Planting  Border  {Midlands). — You  should 
dig  the  border  thoroughly  now,  adding  some  well- 
decayed  manure  to  the  soil  and  burying  it 
at  least  12  inches  deep.  You  may  plant 
any  time  now  and  throughout  November,  and 
the  sooner  the  border  is  prepared,  by  being 
dug  and  manured,  the  better  it  will  be.  As  you 
want  the  flowera  chiefly  for  cutting,  your  beet 
plan  will  be  to  plant  vigorous,  tree-flowering 
herbaceous  perennials.  These  should  be  planted 
in  and  near  the  middle  of  the  bed,  as  from  the 
plan  sent  there  appears  to  be  a  path  on  either 
side.  They  should  include  Delphiniums.  Lupines, 
Gilega,  Asters  (Michaelmas  Diisiee),  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum.  Golden  Rod  (Solidago),  Helianthus 
Miss  Mellieb,  Hollyhocks  and  Cactus  Dahliap. 
Then  towards  the  middle  of  each  side  plant 
Phloxes,  Flag  Irises,  Spanish  Iriees,  English 
Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Canterbury  Bells,  Campanula 
peraicifolia.  Street  Peas  (clumps  of  these  will 
break  up  monotony  of  outline  and  are  invaluable 
for  cutting),  Chrysanthemum  Leucantheroum 
vars. ,  Gypsophila  paoiculata,  some  of  the  newer 
Heucheras,  Montbretias,  Rudbeckia  and  Japanese 
Anemones.  Fairly  dwarf  plants  for  planting  near 
the  edges  are  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
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Carnations,  Tulipe,  Daflfodils,  Aster  amellus  and 
Aster  acris.  Pinks,  Violas  and  Thrift  (Armeria 
vulgaris)  are  good  plants  for  the  border  edges. 

Plants  fob  Wet  Place  (A.  P.).— If  you 
require  flowering  plants  for  the  margin  of 
the  pond  you  cannot  do  better  than  plant  a 
free  group  of  Sagittaria  eagittifolia  with  S. 
japonica  fl.-pl.,  having  giant  spikes  of  double 
white  flowers.  Bjth  succeed  in  shallow  water 
and  are  very  vigorous.  In  the  pond  you  might 
plant  some  of  the  Nymphseis,  securing  the  roots 
to  pieces  cf  turfy  loam  laid  on  a  raft  and  sunk 
in  about  2  feet  of  water.  For  the  pond  side  you 
might  plantCalthapolypetala.RanunculasLingua, 
Butomus  umbellatue,  any  of  lbs  Marsh  Marigolds, 
Spirfei  Aruncus,  S.  venueta,  S.  digitata,  S. 
palmata,  Monarda  didyma.  Iris  Kfempferi  of 
sorts,  Lythrum  superbura,  Sslidagos,  L:)belia 
svphilitica,  L.  oardinalis,  L  Qaeen  Victoria, 
Polygonum  amplexicaule,  P.  polymorphum.  Iris 
sibirica,  &c  ,  Senecio  Ciivorum,  brilliant  golden 
yellow,  S.  doronicam  with  such  Lilies  as  parda- 
linum,  superbum,  oanadense  and  other  valuable 
th  ngs. 

White  Chkysanthemum  (4.  7'.).— In  all  probability  it 
is  the  Pompon  variety  Li  VIerge  to  which  you  refer.  Had 
yoa  sent  us  a  flower  we  could  have  lold  you  more  defloitely. 
Other  varieties  are  Sirs.  Cullingford,  JlUe.  Jolivart  and 
White  Lady.  Mr.  Selby  is  auother  very  dwarf  sort,  but 
the  first  named  is,  we  consider,  the  best.  You  might 
obtain  plants  or  cutliugs  of  each  of  the  above  and  select 
the  variety  which  Is  of  most  service  to  you. 

Violet  Lea\£s  Diseased  (Mrs.  Clarke).— The  sample 
Violet  leaf  sent  is  suffering  frcm  an  attack  of  a  fungus 
common  to  the  Violet,  Puecinia  Violic.  As  the  fungus 
grows  within  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  no  outward  applica- 
tion of  any  fungicide  will  avail  to  destroy  it.  The  only 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  by  picking  off  the  diseased 
leaves  and  burning  them,  and  by  exercising  the  greatest 
possible  care  in  not  propagating  slock  from  diseased  plants. 
Cutting  Back  Ivy  (Ivy).— The  usual  time  for  doing 
this  work  is  in  spring,  about  March,  but  for  what  reason 
we  hardly  know— that  is  to  say,  if  the  work  became  a 
necessity  we  would  do  it  as  readily  in  October  or  November 
as  in  March.  The  common  Ivy  is  so  hardy  and  enduring 
that  you  may  do  the  work  at  any  time  from  October  lo 
April  inclusive.  If  the  Ivy  has  not  been  cut  back  for  some 
years  a  light  sweeping  down  at  the  same  time  to  dislodge 
old  and  dead  leaves  may  be  necessary. 

Early-floweeisg  Chrysaxthemom  for  PoTsfJIfiims;. 
—The  early  varieties  have  always  appeared  to  resent 
having  their  roots  conlioed  in  pots,  and  for  this  reason 
pot  plants  of  the  early  sorts  need  good  cultivation  to  bring 
them  to  anything  like  perfection.  The  fallowing  varieties 
are  suitable:  Goacher's  Crimson,  crimson  wich  golden 
reverse;  Harvest  Home,  bright  chestnut  crimson;  Fl'B 
Japonais,  lovely  creamy  white  ;  Tapis  de  Neige,  pure  white  ; 
Maggie,  rich  yellow  ;  Clara,  bright  yellow  ;  Nina  Bllck, 
orange  teira-cotta;  Polly,  bronze  yellow;  Improved 
MasEt',  mauve-pink  ;  BlnshBiauty.blushpink  ;  Pe.leRose, 
soft  rose-pink  ;  and  Lillie,  soft  pink. 

Annual  Flowers  for  Autum.v  Sowing  (C.  £.  Bren- 
don). — So  far  as  the  above  are  concerned,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  the  list  we  gave  in  the  issue  of  Sep- 
tember S  and  the  advice  therein  contained.  All  the  sorts 
named  are  ine.xpensive  and  well  worthy  of  a  trial ;  but  you 
must  not  delay  the  work  of  sowing.  With  regard  to  the 
bulbs,  we  think  if  you  prefer  variety  that  one  of  the  small 
or  large  collections  so  freely  advertised  in  our  columns 
would  suit  you.  The  most  showy  groups  are  English  and 
Spanish  Irises,  St.  Brigid  .\nemones  (in  really  de'ightful 
colours).  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Tulips  and  Narcissi.  Of 
these  latter,  princeps.  Golden  Spur,  Sir  Walkin,  ornatus, 
Barri  conspicuus,  Horstieldi  and  Orange  PhcejL^  are  excel- 
lent sorts  generally  ;  moreover,  they  are  very  cheap. 

Asters  Failing  (En<jairer).—lr.  is  unfjrtuniie  that 
you  did  not  send  some  of  the  affected  plants  for  our 
inspection  ;  we  could  then  have  given  you  definite  assist- 
ance. The  maggot  you  refer  to  may  not  be  the  cause,  but 
the  result  of  the  disease.  We  presume  the  maggot  you 
speak  of  is  not  the  ordinary  wireworm,  which  is  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  of  a  pale  brown  colour. 
If  it  is  this,  the  grub  may  be  trapped  by  placing  Carrot 
and  Potato  in  slices  about  the  bed.  The  more  usual  cause 
of  Asters  failing  is  a  fuugus  about  the  base  of  the  plant. 
Asters  are  fond  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  if  you  plant  the 
same  spot  each  year  with  these  plants  you  should  change 
the  soil  every  second  year,  and  give  a  good  dressing  of 
lime  each  year  in  autumn,  the  lime  to  be  forked  in  in 
March. 

Mildew  on  Tufted  Pansies  (Juaiwto).- Remedies 
must  be  applied  when  the  disease  first  shows  itself, 
and  not  left  until  the  mildew  has  got  a  good  hold 
on  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  spray  the  foliage  with 
a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  loz.  to 
two  and  a-half  gallons  of  slightly  tepid  water.  The  litiuid 
should  be  sprayed  with  the  aid  of  an  "  Abol  "  Syringe,  and 
with  an  inverted  nozzle  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  spray  on 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  Tnis  may  be  repeated  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  until  the  disease  is 
eradicated.  Dustings  with  flowers  of  sulphur  are  also 
applied  with  the  sumo  result.  D.ought  and  extremes  of 
temperature  doubtless  are  responsible  for  the  Pansies 
being  so  badly  troubled. 


Leaf  Spot  on  Chrysanthemums  (W.  £.).- You  cannot 
do  better  than  spray  the  foliage  on  the  undersides  as  well 
as  on  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
at  the  rate  of  loz.  to  two  and  a-half  gallons  of  tepid  water. 
Allow  the  solution  to  fall  on  the  soil  in  the  pots  as  well  as 
on  the  ground,  in  this  way  destroying  the  fallen  spores  of 
the  fungus.  Many  of  the  leaves  you  sent  to  us  were  ail 
right.  The  bBonzy  colouring  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
sun,  in  its  ripening  process  of  bJth  foliage  and  wood  of 
your  plants,  and  such  plants  must  be  regarded  as  doing 
well.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  buds  you  sent 
us  ;  they  were  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  you  made  a 
very  serious  mistake  when  you  cut  them  down  as  you  said 
you  did.  The  buds  were  not  showing  their  centres  as  you 
imagined,  but  having  burst  their  calyces  they  simply 
revealed  the  numerous  petals  in  embryonic  form.  Had 
you  allowed  them  to  remain  on  the  plants  they  would 
have  developed  beautiful  blooms  at  the  end  of  October. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

Shrubs  not  Growing  Well  {M.  B.). — No.  1 
is  Kalmia  lalifolia,  and  No.  2  is  Z-nobia  speeiosa 
var.  pulverulenta.  Bjlh  like  a  moist,  cool  soil 
and  partly-shaded  situation.  The  specimens 
sent  seem  healthy  enough,  but  do  not  show  as 
much  growth  as  they  should.  We  should  advise 
you  to  take  them  up,  and  if  the  balls  of  roots  are 
hard  and  tight,  loosen  them  with  a  pointed  slick, 
so  that  the  roots  have  a  chance  to  grow  away 
freely.  A  little  peat  and  leaf-mould  mixed  with 
the  soil  will  be  beneficial  when  replanting  them, 
and  when  growth  commences  next  season  give 
them  a  mulching  of  well-rotted  manure,  which 
will  help  to  keep  them  cool  during  the  hot  summer 
weather.  You  could  grow  Polygonum  baldschu- 
anicum  and  Vitis  Coignetise  up  the  Pines  pro- 
vided you  plant  them  at  once  and  see  that  they 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  next  summer. 
If  you  get  them  over  the  first  season  all  right, 
you  will  find  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  afterwards. 

Creepers  for  House  (D.  D.).— The  following  would 
blossom  late  in  summer  and  autumn  :  South-west  wall— 
Escallonia  Ingrami,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles, 
Bignoniagrandifiora.Polygtnum  baldscbuanicum,  Solanum 
jasmluoides  and  Clematis  Marcel  Moser.  North  walls — 
Buddleia  variabilis  veitchiana,  Clematis  integrifolia 
Durandi,  C.  grata,  Tamarix  hispida  restivalis,  Lonicera 
Late  Dutch  and  Fuchsia  Rlccartonii.  There  is,  in  addition 
the  beautiful  berry-bearing  Pyracantha  Lelandii,  which  just 
now  is  making  our  walls  appear  like  masses  of  fire. 


rootlets  soon  lay  hold  of  it.  The  application  of  Tonk's 
Manure  should  be  evenly  scattered  over  the  surface  in 
February  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  the  square 
yard,  hoeiog  it  well  into  the  soil  soon  afterwards. 

Twelve  Mlldew-proof  Roses  for  Light  Soil  (Dr. 
Martin). — The  following  dozen  sorts  are  very  rarely 
affected  with  mildew  ;  Mme.  Edm^e  Melz,  Mrs.  George 
Dickson,  Marie  d'Orleans,  Anna  Olivier,  Lady  Roberts, 
Corallina,  .\lhert  Stopford,  Mme.  C.  G.  Strassheim,  G. 
Nabounand,  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy,  Mme.  Antoine  Mari  and 
Peace. 

Black  Spot  on  Roses  (R.D  )  —We  agree  with  you 
that  this  fungus  is  more  intolerable  than  mildew,  and  yet 
one  sees  so  much  of  it  about.  Certain  soils  are  especially 
addicted  to  this  spot,  and  as  it  spreads  by  spores  they 
should  be  prevented  from  attacking  healthy  foliage.  Try 
Cupram,  a  preparation  of  carbonate  of  copper,  dissoived 
in  ammonia.  This  is  a  good  preventive  rather  than  a  cure, 
for  there  is  no  cure  when  once  the  foliage  is  attacked.  Air- 
slaked  lime  is  very  good.  Dast  it  upon  the  healthy  foliage 
to  prevent  the  fungus  spreading.  Try  all  Roses  upon  the 
Briar  stock.  We  have  found  that  the  Manetti  stock 
encourages  the  fungus,  and  should  be  avoided. 

ClI-MBINQ  Roses  for  Screen  (.Frank)  —The  plan  you 
propose  of  planting  climbing  Roses  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  training  the  growths  over  the  slope  and  thence  on 
to  the  5  feet  wire  screen,  would  be  practicable  enough  if 
you  employed  Roses  of  the  fast-growing  type,  such  as 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Gardenia,  &c.  You  would  not  need  to 
do  much  in  the  way  of  suppressing  the  lateral  shoots  on 
the  fast-running  Rjses.  We  should  plant  two  or  three  of 
the  wichuraiana  hybrids  at  the  base  of  the  slope,  giving  a 
space  of  about  9  feet  apart.  Then  on  top  of  the  bank  near 
to  the  trellis  we  should  plant  the  sorts  you  name.  Mulch 
all  the  soil  of  the  bank  not  covered  by  the  creeping  Roses 
Willi  well-3ecayed  manure. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  for  Screens  {Mr.s.  iSlanley)  — Moat  of 
the  varieties  you  name  would  be  suitable,  seeing 
that  you  desire  a  long  season  of  flowering.  Ot 
the  list  we  should  omit  Ophirie,  replacing  it  with 
Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot.  Trier  would  be  very 
beautiful  on  an  arch,  but  jou  would  find  Mme. 
Alfred  Carritre  a  more  perpetual  bloomer.  You 
do  not  include  Longworth  Rimbler  for  the  screen. 
This  is  one  of  our  very  best  autumnal  flowering 
climbers.  We  do  not  admire  your  proposed 
arrangement  of  white  Rugosa  and  China  R^ses  in 
front  of  the  screen.  The  Rugosa  would  grow 
much  too  large  for  such  a  position.  If  you  have 
a  liking  for  the  Rugosas,  and  they  are  very 
lovely,  plant  Blanc  Djuble  de  Courbet.  A  good 
dark  ted  climber  for  a  west  wall  would  be  M. 
Ddsir.  Electra  grows  so  erect  that  the  bases  of  the 
shoots  are  very  often  devoid  of  lateral  growths. 
In  order  to  induce  such  growths  to  break  out, 
bend  them,  or  some  of  them,  in  a  serpentine 
fashion  around  a  tripod  formed  of  three  stakes. 
Dj  not  cut  them  back.  It  you  cannot  train  on  a 
Iripod,  bind  some  of  the  growths  outward  next 
spring,  making  them  form  a  drooping  specimen 
something  like  an  umbrella. 

TwELAE  Late  blooming  Roses  for  Pillars  (D.  D.).— 
Longworth  Rtmiiler,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Alister  Stella 
Gray,  -\iniea  Vibert,  Fraiii;-  .is  Cronsse,  Mme.  Hector 
Leuilliot,  Pink  Rover,  climoing  Belle  Slebrecht,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  J.  B  Clark,  Bouquet  d'Or  and  "S'lrginie  Demont- 
Breton. 

Basic  Slag  and  Bone. meal  for  Rose-reds  (Fcirni).— 
To  the  bottom  spit  4jz.  to  Sjz.  per  square  yard  should  be 
allowed  of  basic  slag,  and  to  the  upper  spit  bone-meal  at 
the  rate  of  ab.mt  half  a  peck  for  the  size  bed  you  name. 
R  jughly  speskiog,  a  good  handful  ot  bone  dust  per  plant 
is  a  liberal  allowance,  and  there  is  no  great  advantage  in 
having  such  bone  dust  distributed  all  over  the  bed  if  you 
intend  to  plant  your  Roses  far  apart.  The  plan  we  should 
adopt  is  to  give  the  basic  slag  to  the  lower  spit  at  the  rate 
mentioned,  and  then  when  replanting  the  Roses  mix  a 
handful  of  bone-meal  with  the  soil  that  is  thrown  out  of 
each  hole.    If  this  be  well  mixsd  with  the  soil,  the  tiny 
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Dkciddgus  Fragrant  Greenhouse  Climbebs 
(Cloi-iy). — The  number  of  climbers  that  conform 
to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  you  is  a  very 
limited  one,  and  of  them  we  should  recommend 
the  Japanese  Akebia  cjuinati.  In  many  parts  of 
England  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  your  conservatory 
being  unheatec ,  a  tender  subject  would  not  thrive 
therein.  The  flowers  of  this  Akebia  are  very 
sweetly  scented,  and  at  their  best  in  the  month 
of  April.  Another  subject  is  Jasminum  grandi- 
florum,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas.  This  is 
evergreen,  but  the  leaves  are  not  dense,  and 
consequently  do  not  obstruct  a  great  deal  of 
light.  The  white  fragrant  blossoms  are  borne  in 
late  summer  and  early  autumn.  Another  pretty 
climber  whose  flowers,  however,  are  not  particu- 
larly sweet  -  scented  is  Lonicera  sempervirens 
minor,  whose  red  and  yellow  tubular  blossoms 
expand  during  the  summer  months.  To  clothe 
the  low  wall  you  may  employ  one  of  the  small- 
growing  Ivies,  such  as  caenwoodiana  or  digitata, 
while  another  desirable  subject  for  such  a  purpose 
is  Eaonymus  radicans  variegata,  a  neat  little 
evergreen  shrub  whose  leaves  are  freely  varie- 
gated with  white.  This  is  a  delightful  plant  to 
cover  a  low  wall. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Planting  Ground  with  Fruit  (L.  A.). — 
With  respect  to  anticipations  of  securing,  say, 
£1.50  per  annum  from  five  acres  of  fruit  planta- 
iiju  we  should  hesitate  to  give  any  decided 
opinion.  The  whole  result  is  so  dependent  on 
many  things,  such  as  soil,  situation,  varieties  or 
sorts  planted,  culture  acd  attention,  markets  and 
buyers,  and  so  on.  The  laud  should  first  be 
thoroughly  worked — if  not  by  spade  or  fork,  at 
least  by  deep  ploughing.  If  heavily  manured 
first  and  made  to  grow  a  crop  of  strong-growing 
Potatoes,  it  would  be  in  fine  condition  for  planting 
with  fruit  trees.  Plant  chiefly  Apples  of  fairly 
early  and  free-fruiciug  varieties  at  12  feet  apart. 
These  should  all  be  of  bush  form  worked  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  and  budded  two  years.  Do  not 
plant  Pears  ;  they  are  far  too  unreliable.  \''oa 
may,  however,  plant  Rivers's  Prolific,  Victoria 
and  Monarch  Plums,  and  as  half  -  standards 
Morello  Cherries.  Y'^our  best  Apples  would  be 
Lord  Suffield,  Ecklinville,  Stirling  Cistle,  War- 
ner's King,  Prince  Albart  and  Newton  Wonder 
of  cooking  varieties ;  and  of  dessert  Apples 
Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins  and 
Cox's  Orange  P/ppin.  A  few  good  varieties  are 
better  than  a  great  number.  Bjtween  the  fruit 
trees,  to  get  a  fairly  early  return,  plant  two  rows 
5  feet  apart  of  Ljncashire    Lad,   ludastry  and 
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Keepsake  Gooseberries,  Red  and  Black  Currants 
as  bushes,  and  between  those  two  rows,  2  t  inches 
apart,  Strawberries  Royal  Sovereign  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton. 

Pruning  Apple  Trees  {W.  C  H.). — If  jou 
have  any  bush  Applu  trees  in  your  garden,  and 
these  are  kept  in  bounds,  we  mean  thinned  out, 
a  Filbert  or  Cobnut  buqh,  given  much  the  same 
treatment,  but  kept  somewhat  thinner  in  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  will  give  excellent  results.  Id 
Kent  many  of  the  trees  have  a  single  stem,  and 
the  top  of  the  tree  is  what  is  termed  basin- 
shaped,  with  the  centre  fairly  open.  Several 
leaders  are  grown  from  the  main  stem  at  regular 
distances  upon  which  fruit  spurs  are  formed .  The 
trees  are  annually  pruned,  but  at  all  times 
sufficient  spray  growth  is  left  on  the  branches.  On 
these  the  catkins  form,  and  they  are  required  to 
fertilise  the  female  flowers.  You  eay  that  your 
old  trees  have  not  borne  much  fruit,  and  this 
happens  at  times  from  a  deficiency  of  pollen. 
Frequently  large  growers  plant  a  variety,  such  as 
the  Cosford,  for  the  sake  of  the  catkins,  as  this 
produces  them  so  freely.  Vou  will  find  that 
trees  once  in  good  condition  and  closely  pruned 
will  produce  the  most  and  finest  fruit  if  they  are 
kept  free  from  suckers.  With  your  young  trees 
you  may  make  a  start  this  winter.  With  regard 
to  the  old  bushea,  you  should  not  be  too  severe 
at  one  pruning  after  so  many  years  freedom.  If 
the  trees  are  on  stems  clear  them  of  all  useless 
growth,  if  on  several  stems  reduce  to  a  limited 
number.  Thin  out  all  cross  branches  on  top  of 
trees  and  all  useless  growths,  and  cut  into  shape 
as  much  as  possible,  retaining  those  with  a 
number  of  spur  growths.  Another  season  you 
may  cut  again,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  spray 
and  fruiting  wood  after  a  year's  growth.  Any 
manure  you  may  have  to  spare  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  young  trees. 

Planting  Vines  (Btritm).— We  could  more  readily 
give  you  advice  about  your  new  Vines  if  you  had  tuld  us 
if  your  Vine  roots  were  inside  the  house  or  out,  but  even 
then  we  should  certainly  advise  spring  planting.  There  is 
no  gain  whatever  by  planting  now,  the  roots  remain 
dormant  until  spring  ;  it  is  much  better  to  disturb  them 
as  there  is  no  fear  of  loss  of  roots.  The  beat  for  your 
house  would  be  the  oidiuary  Black  Hamburgh  for  early 
cutting,  Foster's  Seedling,  a  good  white;  and  for  later  use 
Black  Alicante.  These  three  are  the  beat  for  a  small 
house  aud  easily  managed,  as  they  would  give  you  fruit 
from  September  to  Christmas,  and  they  do  not  require 
any  forcing. 

Peach  Trees  (A.  P.)—Ji  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
roots  of  these  fruit  trees  both  inside  and  outside  the  house. 
They  are  better  inside.  The  borders  need  not  be  raised, 
and  it  depends  upon  the  subsoil  as  to  how  much  drainage 
is  required.  If  a  clay  subsoil  exists,  you  should  dig  to 
V;  feet  deep,  placing  about  6  incheb  of  drainage  at  bottom, 
then  some  turves,  and  finally  the  prepared  soil.  A  good 
soil  for  Peaches  is  turfy  loam,  six  months  stacked.  This 
roughly  chopped  up  may  have  added  to  it  some  old  mortar, 
a  little  charcoal,  and  one-sixth  of  well-decayed  horse 
manure.  Half  a  peck  of  bone-meal  should  be  added  to 
each  barrowful  of  soil.  Where  a  gravel  subsoil  obtains 
little  or  no  drainage  will  be  required.  The  soils  named, 
must  be  well  mixed  together. 

Grapes  Diseased  {Major).— The  Grapes  on  arrival  were 
a  mass  of  corruption,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any  information 
respecting  the  conditions  under  which  the  Vines  have 
been  grown,  what  has  been  the  cause  of  such  damage. 
But  we  thinlc  it  is  due  to  the  scalding  of  the  berries  bv  a 
hot  sun  early  in  the  morning.  The  only  way  of  avoiding 
this  danger  is  to  have  a  little  fire-heat  in  the  hot-water 
pipes  during  night  time,  especially  if  the  nights  are  cold, 
and  also  to  have  the  ventilators  slightly  open  both  top  and 
bottom.  Then  no  mciisture  can  settle  on  the  berries,  and 
no  harm  can  befall  them  by  exposure  to  early  sunshine. 
Neglect  to  ventilate  the  vinery  of  a  morning  until  the  heat 
of  the  sun  has  raised  the  temperature  too  high  won  d  have 
the  same  disastrous  effect. 

Grapes  Diseased  (W.  C.  H.).— The  bunch  tf  Grapes 
when  opened  was  so  much  decjytd  that  it  was  difficult  to 
see  if  there  was  any  disease  on  the  berries,  but  we  think 
from  close  examination  that  the  evil  results  either  from 
shanking  or  from  the  berries  splitting  when  nearly  ripe. 
The  latter  is  easily  prevented,  but  to  prevent  shanking  is 
much  more  difficult.  If  shanking  is  the  cause  you  can 
soon  tell,  as  the  berries  fail  to  finish,  they  shrivel  at 
the  stalk,  and  your  only  remedy  is  as  you  suggest  to  lift 
nnd  replant.  You  may  have  cropped  these  Vines  heavily. 
We  should  advise  lifting  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared 
before  the  leaves  fall,  or  early  in  March  before  forcing 
begins.  Liy  all  small  roots  carefully  in  the  new  soil,  and 
do  not  crop  them  the  next  season.  If  it  is  splitting,  this 
m«y  be  caused  by  bad  drainage.  We  have  seen  similar 
injury  by  giving  doses  of  cold  water  when  the  berries  are 
colouring.      Allow  the  Vines  to  grow  freely  when    the 


Grapes  are  ripening.  Vour  treatment  as  regards  manure 
is  good,  but  do  not  feed  too  much  till  you  have  arrested 
the  decay  or  when  the  berries  are  full  grown. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Scabbed  Potatoes  (Factor)  — Scab,  a  ekin 
disease,  is  the  product  of  a  aoil  fungus.  It  is 
geoerally  fouad  that  scab  is  most  plentiful  in 
dry  soils  and  when  tubers  are  the  most  starchy. 
As  a  skin  disease  it  merely  disfigures  the  tubers' 
appearance,  but  hardly  penetrates  the  flesh. 
Siill,  it  is  a  disease  that  no  one  wishes  to  have 
in  their  soil.  The  best  of  all  fungicides  for  soils 
seems  to  be  found  in  gas  lime,  a  dressing  of  which 
usually  purifies  it.  In  your  case  put  on  the 
breadth  of  ground  ou  which  scab  was  seen  a 
dressing  of  gas  lime  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters 
of  a  bushel  per  rod,  and  at  once  spread  it  about 
evenly.  Let  it  be  exposed  for  a  month,  then 
further  stir  and  distribute  it,  and  at  once  dig  it 
in.  Do  not  plant  Potatoes  on  that  ground  again 
for  two  years  at  least. 

lIusHEOfors  IN  A  Heap  of  manure  (D.  Oldham).— 
You  may  not  be  aware  that  Mushroom  culture  out  of 
doors  is  a  very  important  and  lucrative  industry  among 
market  gardeners  and  farmers  round  London  and  other 
large  towns  where  horse  manure  is  cheap  and  available  in 
large  quantities.  Beds  are  formed  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  and  Mushrooms  gathered  every  day  In  the  year, 
excepting  perhaps  during  very  hot  weather  in  the  height 
of  summer.  If  you  have  the  command  of  a  good  supply 
of  fresh  horse  manure,  there  is  no  reaton  why  you  should 
not  succeed  in  their  growth.  In  answer  to  a  question,  it 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  system  of  culture. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mushrooms  (E.  R  Baines) — The  Mushroomi  you  sent 
were  edible  ones  and  were  eaten  withuut  any  ill  eifects, 
except  one,  which  was  attacked  by  a  parasitic  white  mould, 
which  would  probably  have  made  it  unwholesome,  perhaps 
those  which  were  eaten  on  the  second  occasion  were 
attacked  by  this  mould.— G.  S.  S. 

Common  CnrKrHAFEn  (Srefcer).— The  grubs  you  sent  are 
those  of  the  common  dockchafer  (Meloloiitha  vulgaris), 
they  are  most  destructive  pests,  and  feed  on  the  roots  of 
many  different  kinds  of  trees  and  plants.  By  all  means 
kill  all  you  can  find  ;  I  ana  afraid  that  I  cannot  recommeud 
any  method  of  destroying  them  but  turning  them  up  out 
of  the  ground.— G.  S.  S. 

Manuring  Lani>  (Cricket).  —  Your  land  being  of  a 
gravelly  nature,  some  kind  of  food  is  required  ;  mowing 
and  rolling  are  not  sufficient.  We  should  at  this  season 
or  early  in  the  spring  advise  the  use  of  bone-meal  or 
Canary  Guano.  If  you  have  animal  manure  in  a  fairly 
fine  state,  so  much  the  better  ;  this  will  require  frequent 
turning  or  moving  about.  Such  aids  as  burnt  garden 
refuse,  road  scrapings,  or  leaf-soil  all  assist  in  thickening 
the  grass  if  used  in  the  winter  months. 

Trenching  LanI'  (IT.  S.  K7iight).—AB  regards  the 
trenching  you  are  doing  quite  right,  as  the  more  you  work 
the  soil,  the  better  results  will  be  secured.  Turn  up  the 
land  now  quite  roughly,  placing  the  manure  as  the  work 
proceeds,  not  at  the  bottom,  but  between  the  two  spits  of 
soil,  thus  :  The  manure  at  the  atari  is  placed  on  the 
surface,  a  good  wide  trench  haviug  been  taken  out  and 
wheeled  to  the  end  or  last  portion  of  the  piece.  The  first 
spit  is  then  turned  oo  to  the  portion  taken  out,  and  a 
layer  of  manure  is  placed  on  this  and  another  spit  of  soil 
on  the  manure.  The  soil  is  left  rough  until  the  spring. 
When  you  plant  or  sow  the  Asparagus,  then  the  soil  will 
be  in  a  nice  workable  conditior. 

Manuring  Grass  Land  (L.  .4.).— Spent  Hops  is  not  a 
good  manure  for  grass,  because  it  takes  so  long  to  decom- 
pose. If  you  would  care  to  mix  with  each  cartload  of 
spent  Hops  14lb.  of  superphosphate  or  basic  slag,  turning 
it  every  few  weeks  to  induce  decomposition,  and  would 
use  it  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  in  January,  using  it 
liberally,  you  would  get  better  results  than  by  merely 
applying  the  Hops  unprepared.  If  you  do  not  apply  the 
Hops,  then  give  each  acre  of  grass  land  as  soon  as  possible 
6cwt.  of  basic  slag  of  the  finest  ground  quality  aud  a 
further  dressing  of  2cwt.  per  acre  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
early  in  April,  having  this  material  finely  crushed  before 
applying  it,  or  you  may  mix  kainit  and  basic  slag  in  equal 
quantiUea,  and  at  6cwt.  per  acre  apply  that  now  and  the 
ammonia  in  the  spring. 

Moles  in  the  Gari>en  (Walto7i).—We  are  sorry  we  do 
not  know  of  any  other  effective  way  of  i  idding  a  garden  of 
moles  than  by  trapping.  Our  practice  for  many  years  has 
been  to  engage  a  professional  hand  (generally  the  county 
mole-catcher),  who  in  the  course  of  two,  never  more  than 
three,  visits,  has  always  succeeded  in  completely  ridding  us 
of  the  nuisance  for  the  space  of  one  year  at  least,  and  that 
at  trifling  cost.  If  your  neighbours  are  troubled  in  the 
same  way,  withuut  their  co-operation  in  making  war 
against  the  moles,  complete  immunity  for  long  in  your  case 
would  be  impossible.  The  mole  is  said  to  be  practically 
blind,  and  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  this  sense,  the  sense 
of  smell  and  touch  is  doubly  acute,  therefore  in  setting  the 
traps  gloves  should  always  be  used,  or  the  smell  of  the 
hand  will  be  detected  and  the  trap  avoided.  Some  cf  the 
channels  in  a  mule's  run  are  much  wider  than  others,  the 
trap  should  always  be  placed  in  the  narrowest  ones,  and 
th'jse  ure  generally  the  last  made.    Perhaps  some  of  our 


readers  may  know  of  a  better  aud  more  effective  way,  and 
will  kindly  let  us  know  for  the  benefit  of  our  correspondent 
and  others. 

Fungus  in  Lawn  (Addison).— Faogm  in  lawn  is  diffi- 
cult to  kill  without  injuring  the  grass.  The  most  effective 
way  is  to  dig  it  out  and  cart  away  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
growing,  and  replace  with  fresh  soil  from  other  parts  and 
sow  seeds  again.  The  following  remedy  we  have  also 
known  to  be  effective  :  Dissolve  two  quarts  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  two  quarts  of  q\iicklime  iu  three  gallons  of 
warm  water,  adding  afterwards  three  more  gallons  of 
water.  Let  it  stand  until  quite  clear  and  pour  into 
another  vessel,  leaving  the  deposit  behind.  Water  the 
parts  thoroughly  with  this,  and  we  hope  you  will  find  the 
fungus  gone  and  your  grass  none  the  worse. 

Names  of  PLANTS.~r.  3f.— We  believe  the  Rose  to  be 
Mme.   Berard,  but  it  was  so  damaged  as  to  be  almost 

unrecognisable. C.    H.  —  1,    L'Ideal ;    2,    Frau    Karl 

Druschki ;  3,  Mme.  Hoste  ;  4,  JVancis  Dubrieul. W.  A. 

—1,  Polypodiura  aureum  ;  2,  Lomaria  gibba  ;  3,  Adiantum 
formosum  ;  4,  Nephrodium  molle ;  5,  Nephrolepis  exaltata ; 
ti,  Pieris  tremula  ;  7,  Aspienium  bulbiferum  ;  8,  Pandanus 
graminifolius  ;   0,  Strobilanthes  dyerianus  ;   lu,   Calathea 

(.Maranta)  kerchoviana. C.  E.  F. — Desmodium  penduli- 

tiorum  (Lespedeza  bicolor). old   Subscriber.— biotoxiB, 

from  their  variable  nature,  are  extremely  difficult  to  name 
from  specimens  of  the  shoots,  and  Dracaenas  are  impossible 
to  name  from  leaves.  While  doing  our  best,  there  is 
always  an  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  these. 
1,  Selaginella  kraussiana  :  2, 3  and  4,  varieties  of  Cordyline 
terminalis,  known  in  gardens  as  Dracrenas ;  5,  Croton 
variegatum ;  ti.  Begonia  Arthur  Malet ;  7,  Caryota  sp.  ;  8, 
Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis  Cooperi  ;  9,  Phyllanthus  nivosua  ; 
10,  Croton  Queen  Victoria  ;  11,  Croton  ansitnmenaia  ;  12, 
Croton  Liingi  ;  13,  Croton  Van  OCrstedii :  14,  Croton  Lady 
Zetland;  15,  Abutilon  Sawiizii;    16,  Scolopendrium  vul- 

gare  undulatum. Alnwick. —The  bloom  you  sent  us  is 

Mychett  Pink  without  a  doubt.  Even  when  grown  outside 
the  pink  coloration  is  not  very  pronounced,  except  from  a 
very  late  bud  selection.  Vour  blooms  are  of  poor  colour 
because  you  placed  the  plant  under  glass.  It  is  one  of 
those  kinds  that  quickly  lose  its  colour  under  artificial 
treatment.  There  are  many  better  pink  kinds  in  com- 
merce   now.      The   plant    is    Tracbelium    CEeruleum. 

C  B.  A. — 1,  Begonia  evanaiana  syn.  B.  discolor  ;  2,  Sedum 

spectabile. L.  A.  /.—I,  Campanula  isnphylla  alba;   2, 

Acalypha  wilkesiana;  3,  Acatypha  godstffiana  ;  4,  Gasteria 
verrucnsa ;  5,  Santoliua  Charaaecyparissus  ;  6,  Tradescantia 
di£coV  r. 

Names  of  Fruits.— i?.  M.—l,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;  2,  Old 
Noriheru  Greenine;   3,  Kedleaton  Pippin  ;   4,  Durondeau  ; 

5,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle. M.  Kirlcpatrick.—i.  Josephine 

deMalinea;  G,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey;  10,  Groase  Cale- 
basse  ;  12,  Bduri^  d'Amanlis  ;  13,  Bauri6  Bachelier ;  14, 
Comte  de  Lamy  ;  16,  Fondan^e  d'Autr-mne  ;  22.  Brown 
Beurii- ;  23.  Huyshea  Prince  Consort  ;  24,  Beurit-  Hardy; 
29,  Williams'  Bon  Cliretien,  from  second  crop  of  flowers; 
31,  MaiL-chal  de  la  Cour.  — W.  B.— 19,  Blenheim  Orange  ; 

211,  Pearson's  Plate;  21,  Kedleston  Pippin. C.  Worstead. 

-1,  Lord  Nelson  ;   2,  Herefordshire   Pearmaln  ;   3,  King 

Harry. ;S'.   M.   T.-i,   R^semary  Russet  ;    2,  Stamford 

Pippin  ;   3,  Lord    Derby  ;   4,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;   5,  Cox's 

Orange  Pippin  ;  6,  Boston  Russet;  7,  Miller's  Seedling. 

^■1.  S.  r.— We  believe  it  is  Bismarck  ;  this  variety  varies  in 
form  a  great  deal  this  year.— G.  M.  IF.— Apples  :  1,  Mank's 
Codlin  ;  2,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  3,  Saltmarshs  Queen; 
4,  Cux's  Pomona ;  5,  Ecklinville  Seedling ;  6,  Warner's  King ; 
7,  Keswick  Codlin  ;  8,  Hoary  Morning;  9,  Hambledon  deux 
Ans.     Pears  :  1,  Comte  de  Lamy  ;  2,  Beurie  Diel  ;  3,  Beurr^ 

Clairgeau  ;   4,  Monarch  ;   5,  Princess  ;   6,  Belle  Julie. 

No  Name.—l.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  2,  Cellini  Pippin  ;  3, 
Ci'x's  Orange  Pippin  ;  4.  Hawthornden  ;  5,  Maigil ;  tj.  Lady 
Henniker  ;  7,  Stamford  Pippin  ;  S,  Kins  of  the  Pippins ; 
9,  Cobham  ;   10.  Wealthy.    -  C.  G.   0.  Bmirf— Apple  Old 

Noupariel. Veld.—l,  Margii   (true);    2,  Cornish  Gilll- 

flower;  3,  <»ld  Royal  Nonesuch  ;  4,  Pickering  Seedling. 

5f.  Kirkpafrick. — Apples  :  1.  Probably  Yorkshire  Greening; 

2,  Walihara  Abbey  Seedling.     The  Plum  is  Coe's  Golden 

Drop. Edith  Ball.— Peat :  17,  Durondeau.    Apples:  10, 

Lane's  Prince  Albert ;   11  and  12,  Blenheim  Oranee  ;   16, 

Margii. T.  H.  O.—l,  Braddick's  Nonpariel  ;   2.  King  of 

the  Pippins;  3,  Withineton  Fillbasket;  4, Queen  Caroline; 

.'),  Cox's  Pomona  ;    6,  King  Harry. An  Old  Reader.— 

1  and  2,  Ribston  Pippin ;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  4,  Sheep's 
Nose;  5,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  6,  Lane's  Prince  Albert; 
7,  Cellini  Pippin ;  S,  Mere  de  Menage ;  9,  Old  Hawthornden. 
F.  Fulton.— 1,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  2,  Tower  of  Glamis; 

3.  Beauty  of  Hants  ;   4,  Washington  ;   5,  Melon  Apple 

Payne  (Eastbouriie). — Apple  Cornish  Mother. W.  H.  L. 

—1,  Schoolmaster;  2,  Baronne  de  Mello;  3,  Brown  Beuri^. 
J.  Ktttle.—l,  Hambledon  deux  Ans;  2,  Scarlet  Pear- 
maln; 3,  Yorkshire  GreenlDg;  4,  Cornish  Aromatic. 

Sfrti.  \'oss.—l,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  2,  Twenty  Ounce  ;  3, 
Ecklinville    Seedling ;    4,    Sandringham  :     5,    Dumelow's 

Seedling. W.  Cai'rrf— 1,  Tlbbett's  Pearmaln  ;   2.  one  of 

the  forms  of  King  of  the  Pippins ;  3,  Lemon  Pippin  ;   4, 

Lamb  Abbey  Pearmaln  ;  5,  Yorkshire  Greening. Glen- 

fame.— I,  Warner's  King  ;  2,  American  Mother  ;  3,  Rose- 
mary Russet ;   4,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  ;   5.  Golden  Spire  ; 

6,  Cox's  Orarge  Pippin. J.  G.  B.—l,  Mere  du  Menage  ; 

2,    Bramlev's    Seedling. Mrs.    William>ion.—l,  B-iurrc 

Bosc;  2,  Beuriu  Bachelier. G.  D.  T.—l,  Queen  Caro- 
line;   2,   Tibbett's  Pearmaln. W.   Banfi^ld.—l,    Marie 

r  "juise  d'Uccle:    2,  Beurit-  Hardy;   3,  Marie  Louise. 

A.   M.    C— Pear  Piimaston   Duchess. W.  Baxter.— lb. 

Lady's  Finger  ;  16,  Keswick  Codlin  ;  17,  Relnette  Verte  ; 
IS,  Golden  Spire  ;  22,  Yellow  Ingestre  ;  23,  Lemon  Pippin  : 
24,  Court  of  Wick;   25,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  26,  Fearo's 

Pippin;    27  and  28,  Crabs;    29,    Tower   of    GlamU. 

W.  A.  5.-1,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  2.  Striped  Custard;  3, 
Worcester  Pearmain  ;  4,  Flauders  Pippin;  5,  Ecklinville 
Seedling-. 
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IN     CHRYSANTHEMUM 
TIME. 

The  Eaely  Chrysanthemum. 

FOR  many  weeks   past  Chrysanthe- 
mums   have    been    flowering    in 
profusion,  and  if  only  the  weather 
holds  good  and  no  sharp  frosts  are 
experienced   there    is    no    reason 
whatever  why  the  display  should  not  long 
continue.    The  more  recent  derelopment  of 
the  early -flowering  Chrysanthemum  has  had 
the  effect  of    completely  transforming   the 
hardy  flower  garden  in   late    summer  and 
early  autumn.      Not    more    than  twelve  or 
fourteen   years    ago    good    early  -  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  suitable  for  border  culture 
were  few    in    number,     but     all     is    now 
altered.    There  was  a  time  when  the  work  of 
French     raisers    was     completely   eclipsed, 
their    introductions    failing    to    attain    the 
standard  set  by  the  flowers  and  plants    of 
their  English  rivals.    The  latter  appeared  to 
take    full  advantage  of  the  superiority    of 
their  productions  for  some  years,  during  which 
period  the  collections  of  English  specialists 
were  enriched  with   many  beautiful  acqui- 
sitions.     Evidently    profiting    by    the    ex- 
perience   gained     during    this    period     of 
apparent  inaction,  French  raisers  were  doing 
their  best  to   emulate   their   English    com- 
petitors.    During  the  last  year  or  two,  one 
at  least  of  their   number  has   been  distri- 
buting among  the  specialists  in  this  country 
very   interesting    and    beautiful    varieties. 
The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  wisely 
encourages  the  exhibition  of  naturally-grown 
undisbudded    sprays  of    flowers   which  are 
set  up  in   bunches   in   vases.      An  exhibi- 
tion of  this  character  illustrates  the  value  of 
the     early-flowering     Chrysanthemum     for 
beautifying  the  flower  garden   in  the  dull 
season  of  the  year.    Not  the  least  important 
fact  associated  with  the  early  border  Chry- 
santhemum is  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of 
charming    single  -  flowered    varieties.      For 
years  there  have  been  enquiries  by  growers 
and  others  for  these,  such  as  we  are    ac- 
customed to  see  in  November  and  December. 
Their  decorative    worth  in  a    cut  state  is 
undoubted,    and    they    are    now    so    much 
appreciated    later    in    the  season  that    we 
welcome  this  new  early-flowering  section. 

The   early  -  flowering    Chrysanthemum    is 
easily  grown.  Cuttings  propagated  in  the  early 


spring  are  generally  better  than  those  made 
at  any  other  time,  and  if  dealt  with  promptly 
after  rooting,  planted  out  in  cold  frames,  and 
subsequently  hardened  ofi",  they  may  be 
transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters  at  the 
end  of  April  or  throughout  May.  There  is  a 
tendency  unduly  to  crowd  the  plants  in  the 
hardy  border,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
majority  of  the  Japanese  varieties  are  branch- 
ing and  bushy  in  growth  and  never  fail  to  do 
well  when  allowed  3  square  feet  in  which  to 
develop.  The  Pompons,  in  most  instances, 
succeed  with  a  foot  less  space  and  make  a 
brave  show.  They  have  the  advantage  also 
of  withstanding  the  evil  effects  of  rain  better 
than  the  Japanese  sorts.  A  soil  too  rich  is 
not  desirable,  as  this  promotes  a  rank  growth ; 
that  of  a  moderately  rich  character,  in  which 
well-decayed  manure  has  been  freely  incor- 
porated, invariably  does  well  for  these  plants. 
Staking  and  tying  the  branching  growth."! 
must  be  done  from  time  to  time.  The  soil 
between  the  plants  should  be  stirred  fre- 
quently and  plenty  of  water  given  occasion- 
ally in  periods  of  drought.  Liquid  manure 
should  be  applied  when  the  buds  are  set. 

Prospects  of  the  Season. 

We  are  now  fast  approaching  the  period 
when  the  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums 
will  be  seen  at  their  best.  Opinions  differ 
regarding  the  prospects  of  the  season. 
Growers  in  the  north  are  more  likely  to  do 
well  with  their  plants  than  their  southern 
competitors.  The  moist  weather  that  has 
favoured  the  former  should  have  the  effect  of 
causing  the  buds  to  open  well,  and  blooms 
of  good  even  form  to  finish  as  a  consequence. 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  few  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  prevailing  in  the  south. 
Many  growers  have  been  complaining  of  hard 
buds  that  fail  to  open  well,  and  this  with  the 
incurved  varieties  is  a  serious  matter. 
Thoughtful  growers  took  the  precaution  to 
water  their  plants  overhead  during  the  very 
hot  weather,  so  that  the  buds  that  were 
developing  at  that  period  were  maintained  in 
a  fairly  moist  condition.  This  watering  over- 
head was  done  two  or  three  times  each  day 
during  a  long  period,  and  just  now  these 
plants  are  producing  splendid  flowers. 

Their  treatment  under  glass  is  an  anxious 
time  for  the  grower.  The  weather  varies  so 
much  during  the  month  of  October,  periods  of 
bright  sunshine  and  dull  weather  alternating, 
the  latter  sometimes  accompanied  with  rain, 
so  that  the  grower  must  be  ever  on  the 
alert.  He  who  has  a  tiffany  shading  fixed  up 
inside  the  glass  structure,  which  can  be  drawn 
across  in  spells  of  bright  sunny  weather,  has 
an  advantage  over  one  who  has  a  permanent 
shading,  such  as  that  made  by  the  use  of 
"  Summer  Cloud,"  &c.  Flowers  of  the  richer 
tones  of  colour  frequently  get  burnt  or 
scalded  when  the  sun  attains   much  power 


at  this  season,  and  this  may  Ije  prevented  by 
drawing  across  a  tiffany  shading  or  letting 
down  the  blinds.  Foggy  days  are  always  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  grower  of  big  blooms, 
j  the  work  of  a  year  may  be  spoiled  in  an  hour 
or  two.  The  side  ventilators  should  always 
]  be  closed  during  foggy  weather  and  the  top 
ventilators  opened  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
usual. 

I  Ventilation  is  an  important  matter  when 
the  plants  are  housed.  When  the  weather 
is  fine  and  dry  give  abundance  of  air  by 
opening  all  ventilators,  taking  care,  however, 
'  to  avoid  draughts.  The  temperature  of  the 
glass  structure  in  dry,  clear  weather  should 
be  about  50°,  increasing  this  to  about  .55°  in 
foggy  weather.  Large  blooms  will  open 
satisfactorily  when  the  temperature  is  main- 
tained at  the  figures  given  above. 

Watering  must  be  done  with  increasing 
care.  Less  is  required  now  than  when  the 
plants  were  in  their  summer  quarters.  The 
soil  should  never  become  absolutely  dry  ;  at 
the  same  time,  do  not  apply  water  in  any 
form  when  the  soil  is  moist.  Thoroughly 
saturate  the  roots  when  watering  with  either 
clear  water  or  liquid  manure,  and  let  the 
application  be  made  as  early  in  the  day  as 
possible.  The  surface-soil  in  the  pots  should 
be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  remove  these 
with  the  greatest  care,  otherwise  the  surface- 
roots  of  the  plant  may  be  damaged. 

Earwigs  must  be  trapped  with  any  of  the 
well-known  simple  and  ingenious  devices. 
Inspect  the  traps  each  morning  and  destroy 
the  pests.  Caterpillars  are  sometimes  trouble- 
some, and  unless  speedily  destroyed  cause 
much  mischief.  A  small  piece  eaten  out  of 
the  side  of  a  bud  will  represent  a  huge  slice 
out  of  a  bloom  when  fully  expanded.  Where 
evidences  of  their  ravages  are  seen,  give  the 
stems  of  the  plant  a  sharp  rap  or  two  or 
shake  the  plant  as  a  whole,  this  usually  dis- 
lodging the  depredator.  Damping  is  a  matter 
that  gives  much  concern  to  growers.  The 
damaged  florets  of  affected  blooms  should  be 
removed  by  forceps  and  the  air  of  the  glass 
structure  maintained  in  a  buoyant  condition. 
Some  varieties,  however,  are  more  susceptible 
to  this  trouble  than  others.  Success  invariably 
attends  the  grower  who  is  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  smallest  details  of  culture,  he  must 
be  much  among  his  plants,  continuously 
attending  to  their  requirements  as  they  arise. 
With  regard  to  the  exhibitions,  the  newer 
method  of  exhibiting  the  large  blooms  in 
vases  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  difficult  to  make  com- 
parison with  the  shows  of  ten  to  fifteen 
years  ago.  Large  blooms  set  up  in  vases 
illustrate  the  practical  uses  to  which  flowers 
of  high  quality  can  be  put.  The  Japanese 
varieties  are  very  handsome  when  set  up  in 
this  way.  Incurved  Chrysanthemums,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  declining  in  favoui. 
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Some  of  the  newer  forms  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage when  staged  in  vases.  Unfortunately, 
the  competition  in  the  leading  classes — not 
only  in  London,  but  in  the  provinces — is 
confined  to  three  or  four  men.  The  large- 
flowered  Anemones  and  the  Japanese  Ane- 
mones should  receive  more  encouragement. 
Years  ago  at  the  London  shows  we  used  to 
see  beautiful  representations  of  these  charm- 
ing flowers ;  but  even  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
there  are  seldom  more  than  two,  or  possibly 
three,  exhibitors  of  them.  It  is  a  great  pity. 
The  committees  of  the  different  societies  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  statfe  of 
aflfairs.  Too  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
Japanese  varieties  as  well  as  to  the  incurved 
sorts,  to  the  exclusion  of  .several  other  beauti- 
ful types  of  the  flower.  The  Pompons  and 
Anemone  Pompons  deserve  extended  culture. 
The  single  -  flowered  types  are  becoming 
immensely  popular.  The  flower-loving  public 
and  the  market  growers  are  beginning  to 
apprpciate  their  real  value.  As  flowers  for 
table  and  other  decorations  indoors  they  are 
invaluable,  and  a  welcome  relief  to  the  much 
overdone  Japanese.  D.  B.  Crane. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
NOVEMBER. 

VIOLETS     IN    WINTER. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  O.NE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 
are  offered  fc/r  the   best   essays  on  "  Hoiv  to 
Provide  a  Siqjply  of  Violets  During  Winter. 

The  essay  (liouiied  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
November  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS 
of  unsucce4><ful  competitors. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

Novembsr  6  — Koyal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting ;  Piymouth,  Croydon,  Southampton 
Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  (each  two  days)  and 
Oxford  Shows. 

Novembsr  7.  —  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Great  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
(three  days);  Hereford,  Margate,  Cardiff  (each 
two  days)  and  Eresham  Shows. 

N)vemb3r  13 — Birmingham  Fruit  and  Chry- 
santhemam  (three  days)  and  Winchester  Autumn 
Shows  (two  days) 

Cassia  COPymbOSa.  —  I  notice  your 
correspondent  Mr.  Muddell  comments  on  Cassia 
corymbosa,  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  notice 
taken  of  this  beautiful  flowering  shrub.  Doubts 
have  often  been  expressed  as  to  whether  it  is 
hirdy,  and  what  Mr.  Muddell  says  evidently 
confirms  the  belief  that  this  plant  is  hardy  south 
of  the  Toamee.  I  recently  saw  on  the  South 
Coast  a  large  summer-house,  probably  16  feet  long 
and  10  feet  broad,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
this  beautiful  plant  in  full  flower.  My  firm, 
Meesr?.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  of  Bash  Hill  Park, 


have  grown  several  hundreds  of  these  plants  for 
the  last  few  years.  When  under  glass  it  remains 
in  bloom  from  May  until  September,  a  long 
flowering  period  — Ladrence  J.  Cook. 

Sutton's    Harbinger    Potato.— In 

The  Garden  of  the  20th  ult.,  in  recording  the 
Potato  trials  at  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Blading,  it  is  stated  that  Sutton's  Harbinger 
never  bears  "  apples."  To  that  statement  I 
demur,  as  at  the  present  moment  I  have  just 
over  a  pack  of  Potatoes  raised  this  year  from 
aeed  from  apples  gathered  from  that  variety, 
althou(ih  such  may  not  have  occurred  in  Messrs. 
Sutton's  grounds.  —  George  Riddell,  South 
Gardens,  Irchester. 

Single  Chinese  Asters.— Noticing  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  a  communication 
reterrirg  to  the  reintroduclion  of  single  Chinese 
Asters,  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  this  reintroduclion  was  mainly  due 
to  Mr.  W.  G  Williams,  a  nurseryman  of  Thames 
Ditton,  Surrey,  who  was  the  first  to  place  it  on 
sale  in  Covent  Garden  Market  some  eight  years 
ago.  Other  growers  followed  suit,  with  the 
result  th  't  it  has  been  placed  before  the  public  in 
bulk  and  variety.  Mr.  W.  G.  Williams  was 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  two  other 
good  plants,  namely.  Bouvardia  Humboldtii  and 
Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow. — H    Williams,  Jun. 

Rabbit-proof  plants.— Youdo  not  men- 
tion Lonicora  floribunda(?).  I  have  seen  it  growing 
in  a  regular  rabbit  warren  and  yet  never  hurt. 
If  kept  well  cut  back  it  makes  a  very  good  shrub, 
and  would  make  a  good  hedge.  Cuttings  strike 
easily.  I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  name  flori- 
bunda,  as  I  have  lost  the  label.  Any  way,  I  shall 
be  cutting  back  my  plants  and  will  bs  pleased  to 
send  cuttings  to  anyone  wishing  to  give  the 
plant  a  trial.  I  fancy  no  rabbits  will  eat 
Lonioera  of  any  kind. — Oliver  G  Bradford 
(L'out. -Colonel),  Welparke,  Lustleigh,  Neuion 
Abbot. 

The    Fruiterers'    Company.  —  In 

accord  with  ancient  custom,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
L%dy  Mayoress  recently  entertained  at  the  Mansion 
House  the  master,  wardens,  and  court  of  the 
Fruiterers'  Company.  The  Chief  Magistrate  was 
presented  by  the  Fruiterers'  Company  on  the 
occasion  with  a  magnificent  gift  of  British-grown 
fruit,  consisting  of  the  finest  Grapes,  Apples, 
Pears,  Pines,  Melons,  Figs  and  Peaches.  The 
fruit  was  placed  in  two  elegintly-shaped  baskets, 
the  handles  of  which  were  wreathed  in  Vine  and 
other  leaves.  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  the  master 
<:f  the  Fruiterers'  Company,  invited  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  accept  the  gift,  emphasising  the  fact 
that  all  the  fruit  was  British-grown.  In  bygone 
times  it  was  the  custom  of  Lord  Mayors  to 
demand  a  sample  of  all  fruit  that  found  its  way 
into  the  City.  That  tax  had  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  which,  however,  was  entirely  re- 
moved by  a  magnanimous  Lord  Mayor,  who 
decided  to  accept  a  gift  of  fruit  from  their 
company  each  year.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  reply, 
assured  the  company  that  he  was  very  grateful 
for  their  handsome  gift. 

Burbank  from  an  American 

point  of  view.  —  The  American  Florist, 
one  of  the  leading  gardening  papers  in  the 
United  States,  in  its  issue  for  the  I3:.h  ult. 
published  a  long  article  by  Mr.  O'Mara  about  Mr. 
Luther  Biirbank  and  his  creations.  We  extract 
the  following  sentences  :  "Following  my  visit  to 
Siota  Rosa,  California,  and  a  short  trip  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  the  summer  of  1905,  I  very 
briefly  alluded  to  the  work  of  Luther  Burbank  as 
a  plant  breeder  before  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Florists'  Club,  taking  the  ground  that  his 
achievements  in  that  line  did  not  warrant  the 
fulsome  and  extravagant  praises  bestowed  on  him 
by  certain  writers  in  the  magazines  and  current 
newspapers.  The  few  remarks  I  made  were 
generally  sustained  by  writers  in  the  horticul- 
tural press  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  At 
the  request  of  many  who  are  interested  in  the 


subject  I  have  undertaken  to  amplify  what  I  said 
then.  .  .  .  As  a  fair  start,  so  to  speak,  be  it 
remembered  that  the  climatic  conditions  existing 
on  the  Pacific  slope  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  encountered  in  the  east.  Many  plants 
which  succeed  there  fail  here.  A  plant  that  will 
thrive  here  is  in  all  likelihood  going  to  thrive 
there.  .  .  .  We  say  we  will  try  them  here 
first.  Many  of  the  plants  that  have  come  out  of 
the  golden  west  have  been  sad  failures  in  the 
east.  ...  I  still  believe  that  when  Luther 
Burbank  assumed  the  title  of  a  '  creator '  of  new 

plants  he  filed  a  presumptuous  claim 

However,  it  gave  an  index  as  to  what  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  source,  and  many  were  very 
wary  of  everything  emanating  from  it.  That 
wariness,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  fully 
JQitified  by  the  results."  The  writer  goes  on  to 
criticise  at  length  the  so-called  creations  of  Bar- 
bank.  For  instance,  the  following  :  "  On  the 
front  of  the  catalogue  for  1901  of  the  '  creations' 
of  Burbank,  there  is  a  picture  of  a  Plum  tree 
known  as  the  Burbank  Plum.  The  Burbank 
Plum  is  an  importation  pure  and  simple  ;  he  got 
it  from  Japan  and  he  never  produced  it  at  all." 
Or  this  abou;  the  thornlesa  Cictus :  "I  never 
crossed  the  desert  myself  except  on  a  railroad 
train,  but  I  can  imagine  that  if  a  man  is  crossing 
the  desert  and  wants  to  sit  down,  how  handy  it 
would  be  to  have  one  of  these  thornless  Cacti 
handy  ;  I  want  to  say  in  all  seriousness  that  so 
far  as  I  know  the  original  plant  which  Burbank 
had  was  given  to  him  straight  out  of  the  D^part- 
ineot  of  Agriculture.  Harwood  in  these  magazine 
articles  distinctly  credits  Burbank  with  having 
'created' it.  .  .  .  Now  there  is  hardly  a  botanical 
garden  in  the  world  that  you  cannot  go  in  to-day 
and  find  a  thornless  Cactus." 

Ostrowskia  magnifica.— I  was  much 

interested  with  Mr.  Fitzherbert'a  note  on  this 
plant  on  pige  187,  because  on  the  whole  his  expe- 
rience would  seem  to  agree  with  some  remarks  on 
this  plant  which  I  read  some  time  ago  (I  cannot 
now  recall  where)  by  Sir  Michael  Foster,  who 
found  that  Ujtrotvskia  magnifica  required  protec- 
tion from  moisture  during  the  winter,  but  enjoyed 
abundance  of  water  daring  the  early  stages  of 
growth  in  the  following  spring.  Possibly  both  Mr. 
Filzherbert  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Davison  are  right,  as 
the  net  result  of  their  experiences  goes  to  show 
that  the  plant  requires  a  certain  rather  protracted 
period  of  rest,  during  which  additional  moisture 
must  be  withheld,  to  be  followed  by  copious 
supplies  of  water  when  growth  recommences. 
Mr.  Davison  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  restarting 
the  plant  into  growth  in  November,  while  others 
have  preferred  to  wait  till  spring.  A  reference 
to  the  natural  habitat  of  the  plant  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  there  grows  would  pro- 
bably settle  the  question.  The  c  onclusion  which 
I  drew  from  the  behaviour  of  the  plant  as 
described  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  certainly  'Waa 
that  in  its  native  habitat  Ojtrowskia  magnifica  ia 
probably  covered  with  frozen  snow  during  several 
months  of  winter,  as  this  alone  would  explain 
how  it  contrives  in  Central  Asia  to  secure  abun- 
dant moisture  in  spring.  The  covering  of  frozen 
snow  not  only  implies  absence  of  additional 
moisture  during  winter,  but  also  prevents  all 
evaporation  from  the  soil,  which  would  allow  of 
root  growth  in  the  winter.  In  a  deep,  well-drained, 
sandy  loam,  as  described  by  Mr.  Davison,  it  is 
possible  that  the  plant  might  escape  injary  from 
moisture  even  if  left  exposed  from  November 
onwards,  but  the  proceeding  appears  to  be 
unnecessarily  risky.  Mr.  Filzherbert  writes  from 
one  of  the  rainiest  and  Mr.  D^ivison  from  one  of 
the  least  rainy  counties  in  Ejgland. — J.  M.  M. 

The  'Winter  Gladiolus  (Schizos- 
tylis  COCClnea). — In  a  recent  note  on 
bright-coloured  flowers  for  autumn  this  was  not 
mentioned,  most  probably  an  accidental  omission, 
as  its  brightly-tinted  blooms,  either  in  a  cool 
house  or  in  a  sheltered  and  warm  border  out  of 
doors,  form  an  autumn  feature.  Grown  in  good 
soil  it  quickly   forms  a   mass  of  aword-shaped 
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leaves,  from  which  are  pushed  up  spikes  of  bright 
red  blossoms,  somewhat  suggestive  of  a  small 
member  of  the  Gladioli  family.  It  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Winter  Gladiolus,  Crimson  Flag 
and  KaflBr  Lily,  this  last-named  indicating  its 
native  country,  for  it  was  introduced  from  South 
Africa,  according  to  "  The  Dictionary  of  Gir- 
dening,"  in  1864.  While  the  underground  por- 
tion of  the  stem  is  somewhat  thickened,  it  does 
not  produce  a  true  bulb,  so  it  must  not  be  dried 
off  at  any  time.  A  sheltered  border  under  a  hot- 
house is  the  spot  for  it.  The  flower-spikes  are 
very  useful  when  cut,  and  if  taken  when  partially 
expanded  the  remaining  flowers  will  opan  well  in 
water. — H.  P. 

Clematis  Jackmani  and  Ane- 
mone Japoniea,— I  saw  the  other  day  at 
Easby  House  a  beautiful  screen  of  Clematis 
J.ickmani,  with  a  hedge  of  Anemone  japoniea  at 
its  foot,  both  growing  luxuriantly.  It  was  a 
charming  picture. — E.  S. 

Fruit   growers'  conference.— It  is 

proposed  to  hold  a  fruit  growers'  conference  at 
the  South-Eistern  Agricultural  College,  Wye, 
Kent,  on  Wednesday,  November  7.  The  order 
of  the  proceedings  will  be  as  follows  :  11  15  a  m., 
the  chair  will  be  taken  by  Lxnrence  Hirdy,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  introductory  address  by  the  principal  of 
the  college;  "Methods  of  Planting,"  by  S.  U. 
Pickering,  F.B  S.,  (director,  Ridgemount  Experi- 
mental Fruit  Farm) ;  "  Strawberry  Culture,"  by 
W.  P.  Wright  (horticultural  superintendent. 
Wye  College  and  Kent  County  Council).  2  p.m. 
Lunch  in  college  refectory.  2  45.  "Treatment 
of  American  Blight,"  byF.  V.  Theobald,  M.A. 
(vice-principal  and  entomologist,  Wye  College) ; 
"  Some  Fungus  Diseases  of  Orchards  and  Planta- 
tions," by  E.  S.  Salmon  (mycologist.  Wye  College). 
There  will  be  a  discusion  after  the  introduction 
of  each  subject. 

Oxfordshire     school    gardens 

exhibition. — Recently  the  ninth  annual 
display  of  produce  grown  on  the  County  Council 
trial  allotments  and  school  gardens  took  place  at 
St.  John's  College.  As  compared  with  last 
season  there  was  an  increase  of  exhibits,  the  total 
representing  something  over  500  dishes.  A  three- 
tier  stage  was  carried  the  entire  length  of  the 
colonnade  on  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle 
and  one-half  of  the  eastern  side,  the  school 
gardens  filling  two-thirds  of  the  space  provided. 
The  trial  allotments  produce  (including  points 
allowed  at  the  two  visits)  resulted  in  Crowmarsh 
winning  the  challenge  cup  with  464  points,  a  like 
number  being  secured  by  Steeple  Aston,  but 
Crowmarsh  showed  several  more  points  for  sale- 
able produce.  About  ninety  dishes  of  Potatoes 
were  staged,  representing  450  specimens  of  good 
table  quality  and  exceedingly  clean,  the  varieties 
being  generally  Sutton's  Abundance,  Sutton's 
Satisfaction,  Up-to-Date,  Windsor  Castle,  Sir 
John  Llewelyn  and  Evergood. 

Freesias  grown   outdoors.— These 

delightful  flowers  may  hi  suooeasfuUy  grown  in 
the  open  air  under  favourable  conditions,  such  as 
exist  on  the  South  Coast  in  sheltered  situations. 
A  few  years  ago  the  writer,  then  in  the  south  of 
Hamp3hire,  planted  some  small  bulbs,  which  were 
left  after  potting  at  the  base  of  a  west  wall, 
simply  making  a  drill  close  to  the  wall  and  sowing 
the  bulbs  along  it.  The  following  spring  these 
gave  a  sprinkling  of  flowers,  the  bulbs  improving 
considerably  during  their  growing  season,  and 
giving,  the  second  season  after  planting,  quite  a 
display  of  flowers  which  came  in  very  useful  for 
cutting.  The  plants  were  exposed  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  frost,  against  which  they 
received  no  protection  whatever  beyond  that 
afforded  by  the  wall.  There  are  many  positions 
where  they  might  be  grown  in  mild  districts, 
such  as  at  the  foot  of  fruit  walls  between  the 
trees,  where  the  moderate  demands  made  on  the 
soil  by  their  roots  would  make  no  appreciable 
difference  to  the  well-being  of  the  other  occupants. 
— R     Db\n,     The     Gardens,    Audley's     Wood, 


NARCISSUS    POETICUS 
LAUREATE. 

FOR  the  student  of  Daffjdils,  as  well  as 
for  the  hybridist,  Narcissus  poetious 
(the  Pheasant's-eye)  has  always  pos- 
sessed an  immense  fascination.  The 
former  sees  in  it  a  plant  of  distinct 
and,  in  many  ways,  unique  charac- 
teristics, widely  separated  from  the  true  Daffodil 
(Narcissus  Pseudo-narciseus),  and  yet  having 
much  in  common  with  it ;  the  latter  has  proved 
it  to  be  a  flower  of  immense  potentiality,  and, 
by  years  of  patient  labour,  has  brought  it  to 
the  highest  pitch  of 
beauty  and  refine- 
ment. In  addition 
he  has  evolved  a 
race  of  fine-flowered 
garden  forms  by 
cross  -  fertilisation 
between  it  and  the 
various  individuals 
of  the  species,  which 
have  outstripped  in 
beauty  everything 
that  we  previously 
possessed.  I  write 
this  last  sentence 
somewhat  diffi- 
dently because,  only 
quite  recently,  in 
re-reading  Canon 
EUacombe's  most 
excellent  book, 
"  In  My  Vicarage 
Garden  and  Else- 
where," I  chanced 
upon  the  following 
passage:  "There 
are  two  very 
special  pleasures  in 
looking  through  old 
books  of  flowers. 
Oae  is  the  pleasure 
of  finding  that,  ex- 
cept in  really  very 
few  instances,  the 
same  flowers  which 
now  delight  us  were 
the  delight  of  our 
fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. It  is  almost 
amusing  to  read  of 
prizes  and  first-class 
certificates  being 
given  to  plants  as 
novelties  which  may 
be  found  well  figured 
in  the  old  books. 
The  Campi  Elysii  is 
a  case  in  point. 
There  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  the 
absolute  fidelity 
of  the  plates, 
and  there  are  Nar- 
cissi there  equal  to 
or  better  than  any 
of  the  fine  ones 
which  have  been 
produced     in     late 

years  as  novelties."  Not  having  yet 
this  beautiful  work  (only  one  copy  is  known, 
now  in  the  Sherardian  Library  at  Oxford),  it 
would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  deny 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  Bat  to  those 
who  know  how  many  years  of  patient  work  have 
gone  to  the  production  of  the  exquisite  new 
forms  of  the  Poet's  Narcissus,  with  which  Mr. 
Eagleheart's  name  will  ever  be  indissolubly 
linked,  it  will — at  any  rate,  as  far  as  this  section 
is  concerned — come  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
the  majority  of  Narciesophiles. 

That   flowers  of  such  perfect  beauty  should 
have  been  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  varieties 


which  were  in  cultivation  several  centuries 
ago  seems  to  suggest  that  the  artist  con- 
cerned must  have  drawn  largely  upon  his 
imagination  in  the  portrayal  of  his  subjects. 
For  my  own  part  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
florists  of  the  seventeenth  century  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  anything  that 
approached  in  beauty,  size,  or  substance  the 
new  race  of  Poet's  Narcissi,  of  which  the  variety 
figured  to-day  is  a  worthy  example.  Certainly, 
in  this  section, 

Laureate  is  quite  one  of  the  best  Mr.  Engle- 
heart  has  raised,  and  it  is  pleasurable  to  be  able 
to  record  that  Messrs.  R  H.  Bath,  Limited,  of 
Wisbech  are  distributing  it  this  autumn  at  a 


NARCISSUS  POBTIOUaLATJBHATH. 
(Fjom  a  photograph  by  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech.) 


moderate  price.  It  is  a  flower  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  dignity,  and  those  who  remember  the 
superb  blooms  exhibited  by  the  raiser  at  Birming- 
ham in  190.3,  when  it  was  worthily  accorded  an 
award  of  merit,  will  no  doubt  share  my  opinion 
of  its  value.  With  its  broad  petals  of  extreme 
whiteness  and  unusual  substance,  and  its  vividly 
red-fringed  cup,  one  can  but  wonder  what  such 
an  enthusiast  as  Forbes  Watson,  who  devoted  a 
whole  chapter  in  his  "  Flowers  and  Gardens  "  to 
the  praise  of  the  May-flowering  Narcissus  (N. 
poeticuB  recurvus),  would  have  said  of  such  a 
flower. 

Worcestershire.  Ahthcr  R.  Goodwin. 
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A  GARDEN  ON  CHALK  SOIL. 

To  create  a  garden  upon  a  chalk  soil  ia  not  a 
particularly  easy  matter,  more  especially  if  the 
situation  is  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  low  chalk 
bills,  which  are  practically  denuded  of  loamy 
covering,  so  that  the  chalk  is  within  1  inch  or  so 
of  the  surface.  Having  had  eighteen  years' 
experience  and  some  success  in  this  special 
problem,  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  and 
to  give  advice  to  those  starting  in  puch  an  under- 
taking. 

Chalk,  it  is  said,  contains  most  of  the  con- 
stituents of  plant-food ;  but  they  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  locked  up  in  it  in  forms  which  are  not 
immediately  available  for  absorption  by  the  roots. 
Therefore,  if  one  endeavoured  to  grow  plants  in 
pure  chalk,  the  result  in  most  cases  would  be 
starvation  and  death  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  But 
if  you  made  a  hole  in  the  pure  chalk  and  inserted 
a  handful  of  leaf-mould  and  then  introduced  any 
chalk-loving  plant,  the  result  would  be  quite 
different,  and,  assisted  by  a  small  quantity  of 
earth  to  start  with,  it  would  probably  flourish 
and  grow  abundantly.  Now  leaf- mould  does  not 
contain  by  any  means  all  the  necessary  con- 
stituents of  plant-food,  but  it  does  contain  a 
teeming  supply  of  useful  bacteria,  which  break  up 
the  chalk  masses  into  their  elements  or  into 
simpler  combinations  and  render  them  available 
for  the  use  of  the  plant.  I  satisfied  myself  of  the 
truth  of  this  once  by  a  simple  experiment.  In 
one  box  I  placed  lumps  of  chalk  covered  with 
leaf-mould,  and  in  another  similar  pieces  with 
Tea  leaves  instead  of  the  leaf-mould.  I  exposed 
both  boxes  to  the  weather  for  some  weeks  and 
then  examined  them.  In  the  former  the  chalk 
was  all  disintegrated  and  converted  into  crumbly 
earthly  material ;  in  the  latter  it  was  unchanged. 

The  moral  of  the  above  is  that  leaf-mould  is 
one  of  the  best  manures  for  a  chalk  soil.  Stack 
all  swept-up  leaves  in  a  corner  with  jealous  care 
and  allow  them  to  rot.  Stack  also  all  turves  that 
you  remove  when  making  flower-beds,  and  if 
possible  procure  an  extra  supply  of  such  turves 
from  neighbouring  downs  or  wastes  with  the 
loam  clinging  to  them.  With  these,  when  well 
rotted,  and  a  little  stable  or  cow  manure,  you 
have  the  essentials  for  your  garden.  If  you 
should  happen  to  be  using  peat-moss  Utter  in 
your  stables,  by  the  way,  this  is  excellent 
manure.  The  digging  out  of  every  flower-bed  is 
a  serious  labour,  and  it  must  be  done  deeply  and 
the  space  entirely  filled  with  fresh  material.  I 
recommend  a  layer  of  leaf-mould  from  the  woods 
at  the  bottom  of  all.  It  may  contain  the  seeds 
of  various  weeds,  but  if  quite  at  the  bottom  they 
will  probably  be  buried  too  deeply  to  grow. 
Then  may  come  old  turves,  loam,  rotted  leaf- 
monld  and  any  surface  soil  you  may  have  been 
able  to  procure. 

In  making  garden  paths  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  all  the  chalk  be  removed  for  a  considerable 
depth,  otherwise  the  nodules  of  chalk,  which  have 
the  property  of  absorbing  water  like  a  sponge, 
will  in  time  of  frost  expand  under  the  freezing 
process  and  heave  up  all  the  new-made  walk  as 
if  a  hundred  dormice  were  resurrecting  from  the 
dead.  The  best  foundation  is  one  of  brickbats, 
clinkers,  broken  bottles,  flints,  &o.  ;  then  may 
come  smaller  material,  broken  flint,  cinders  and 
potsherds  ;  and,  upon  the  top  of  all,  chalk-gravel 
may  be  used,  though,  if  procurable,  the  gravel  of 
sandy  soils  is  infinitely  preferable.  Lawns  keep 
very  green,  as  a  rule,  on  chalk  soil,  and  one  may 
expect  success  with  them  if  one  is  stern  with 
Plantains  from  the  first. 

Now  as  to  flowers.  A  certain  number  refuse 
to  thrive  upon  chalk,  and  in  my  experience  it  is 
best  to  avoid  these  altogether.  Some  of  the 
above  seem  to  fail  owing  to  the  surface  drought 
to  which  this  soil  is  liable,  and  some  owing  to  an 
inherent  dislike  to  the  chalk  ;  but  in  either  case 
the  result  is  the  same  eventually.  I  would  say 
avoid  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias, 
Sweet  Briars,  Madonna  Lilies,  Erythroniums  and 
Lupines,  also  most  delicate  alpine  plants,  such  as 


Gentian,  Ranunculus,  TrolUus  and  others,  which 
require  constant  moisture.  Foxgloves  cannot  be 
naturalised  in  chalky  woods  or  shrubberies,  but 
will  grow  in  prepared  borders.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  may  successfully  fill  vour  woods  and 
shrubberies  with  Snowdrops,  Wood  Anemones, 
Bluebells,  Primroses,  Narcissi  and  Daffodils,  and 
may  naturalise  the  Muth  Mullein,  Spindle-wood, 
Ml  zereon,  Bay  R  ise  Willow-herb,  Guelder  Rose, 
Syringa  and  Lilac  without  difficulty. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  Japanese  Anemone 
should  always  fiod  a  place,  and  once  planted 
should  never  be  disturbed.  The  soil  suits  all 
kinds  of  Anemones  pre-eminently,  and  much  can 
be  made  of  them.  The  perennial  Phlox  does 
specially  well,  also  Lavender,  Gypsophilas, 
Eryngiams,  Phygelius,  Qiootheras,  Delphiniums, 
Aquilegias,  Aconitum  Napellus  (Monk's  Hood), 
Pseonies.  Montbretia,  Martagon  or  Turk's  Cap 
Lilies,  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Marguerites  of  all 
soit»,  Golden  Rod,  hardy  Fuchsias,  perennial 
Sunflowers,  Rudbeckia,  Centaureas  (especially 
Sweet  Sultan),  Campanulas  and  Aubrietia,  as  well 
as  a  host  of  other  common  plants  of  the  so-called 
herbaceous  border.  The  giant  Heracleum  (Cow 
Parsnip)  has  a  splendid  effect  in  rough  planta- 
tions and  succeeds  well,  and  the  large-flowered 
Syringa  is  magnificent  in  such  situations. 

Fhysalis  Alkekengi  (Cape  Gooseberry)  with  its 
Chinese  lantern-like  fruits  grows  so  freely  as  to 
become  a  troublesome  weed  in  herbaceous  borders, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  giant 
Polygonums.  A  certain  number  of  Roses  do 
well,  but  it  is  best  to  apply  to  a  nurseryman 
competent  to  advise  for  chalk  lands,  as  many 
of  the  most  delicate  sorts  fail  completely. 
The  Crimson  Rambler  succeeds  splendidly.  Pinks 
and  Carnations  do  well,  and  the  various  forms  of 
Indian  and  Chinese  Pinks  are  a  decided  success. 

For  bedding  out  I  use  tuberous  Begonias  and 
Fuchsias  with  good  effect,  also  Pentstemons, 
Ageratum,  Lobelia  cardinalis  (also  the  dwarf 
blues),  Heliotrope,  Geraniums  of  all  sorts,  dwarf 
'Tropseolum?,  annual  Phloxes,  Antirrhinums, 
Asters  and  masses  of  Salvia  Horminum,  with  its 
violet  bracts  above  the  inconspicuous  flowers, 
producing  a  compact  sheet  of  rich  purple.  All 
these  do  well.  Pansies  are  uncertain,  but  Violas 
seem  successful. 

Most  annuals  require  carefully  made  beds  upon 
the  chalk  soil,  and  it  is  almost  useless  to  put  in 
such  things  as  Candytuft,  Clarkia,  Mignonette  or 
Nemophila  in  beds  which  are  not  dressed  twice  a 
year  with  leaf-mould  and  manure.  Wallflowers 
and  Polyanthus,  in  assorted  colours,  make  pretty 
spring  bedding,  and  Forget-me-not  sometimes 
succeeds.  With  the  help  of  the  ordinary  spring 
bulbs  one  can  count  on  a  very  charming  display. 
JE.  HnoHES-GiBB. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

STORING    APPLES. 

THE  question  as  to  which  is  the  most 
successful  way  of  storing  Apples  has 
never  received  from  amateurs  the 
consideration  it  deserves.  Many  are 
of  opinion  that  if  they  have  been 
successful  in  growing  good  crops,  all 
that  is  possible  has  been  achieved.  There  never 
was  a  greater  mistake.  It  does  not  matter  how 
good  the  fruit  may  ba,  if  it  is  carelessly  handled 
and  bruised  in  the  gathering,  or  stored  in  the  wrong 
place,  where  the  conditions  are  inimical  to  its 
proper  ripening,  the  labour  of  the  year,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  high  quality,  is  practically  lost. 
Commercial  fruit  growers  are  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  as  witness  the  fine 
collections  of  Apples  exhibited  each  spring,  and 
notably  for  many  years  at  the  Temple  Show,  by 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.  These 
growers  have  specially  constructed  fruit-rooms, 
provided  with  all  known  means  of  preserving 
the  quality  and  flavour  of  their  fruits  for  the 
longest  time  possible.    These  notes  are  intended 


only  for  small  growers  who  have  no  such  up-to- 
date  conveniences,  and  also  possibly  lack  the 
knowledge  of  bow  best  to  go  about  the  work. 
In  the  storing  of  Apples 

Thb  Principal  Object 
to  aim  at  is  the  safe  preservation,  as  long  as 
possible,  of  the  flesh  juices  and  flavour  of  the 
fruits.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  creation  of 
conditions  unfavourable  to  evaporation.  Place 
the  fruit  on  a  wooden  floor  in  a  dry  and  warm 
loft,  as  is  very  commonly  done,  and  you  will  have 
as  a  result  a  tastelesa,  dried  up  and  withered 
article  in  a  very  abort  time,  simply  because  the 
warmth  and  dryness  of  the  air  will  have  absorbed 
the  juices.  On  the  other  hand,  place  them  on 
the  cold  floor  of  a  cellar  with  some  straw  under 
and  over  them,  where  the  temperature  is  seldom 
below  35"  or  over  50°,  with  a  mean  of  43* 
Fahrenheit,  and  you  secure  the  ideal  conditions 
for  the  storage  and  preservation  of  the  Apple  for 
the  longest  time  possible.  In  the  absence  of  a 
cellar  the  object  to  aim  at  should  be  to  secure 
the  same  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  some 
other  available  place.  If  compelled  to  make  use 
of  an  ordinary  fruit-room,  which  in  my  experience 
is  generally  too  dry,  place  those  Apples  which 
you  wish  to  keep  the  longest  on  the  bottom  shelf 
or  space,  having  a  layer  of  straw  under  them, 
and  frequently  moisten  the  path  of  the  room  with 
cold  water,  "rhe  north  side  of  an  outhouse  where 
a  corner  can  be  spared  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well.  In  the  absence  of  any  of 
these  conveniences  they  may  be  clamped  out  in 
a  dry  position  in  the  garden  in  ridges  in  the  same 
way  that  Potatoes  and  roots  are  stored,  leaving 
wisps  of  straw  at  distances  of  9  feet  apart  in 
the  apex  of  the  ridge  for  ventilation  when  the 
covering  has  been  finished.  Whichever  mode  of 
storage  is  adopted,  the  final  storage  must  not 
take  place  until  the  Apples  have  finished 
sweating.  This  generally  takes  about  three 
weeks  to  accomplish,  and  during  this  procecs  the 
room  they  are  in  should  be  freely  ventilated  so 
that  the  fruit  is  perfectly  dry  before  being  finally 
siored  away.  This  time  also  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  detecting  and  picking  out  any  deformed 
and  poor  fruit  not  worth  storing,  as  well  as  that 
which  may  be  bruised  and  damaged,  as  the  decay 
of  the  latter,  which  in  due  course  would  set  in, 
would  communicate  itself  to  the  other  Apples 
with  disastrous  results.  The  fruit  should  be 
carefully  looked  over  once  every  month  or  six 
weeks  to  ascertain  its  condition  and  to  pick  out 
any  decayed  ones.  In  very  cold  weather  an 
additional  covering  of  straw  or  some  other 
material  must  be  applied  to  keep  out  frost. 
Stored  in  this  way  late  Apples  may  be  preserved 
in  the  best  condition  until  April  and  May. 

Where  only  a  few  Apples  are  available  for 
storage,  a  good  plan  is  carefully  to  wrap  them 
singly  in  paper.  This  will  effectually  protect 
them  against  any  drying  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. They  may  then  be  packed  in  layers,  three 
or  four  deep,  in  shallow  boxes  or  hampers,  and 
placed  in  the  coolest  available  position  in  the 
bouse  or  outbuilding.  Treated  in  this  way  it 
will  be  found  that  their  retardation  has  been  as 
effectual  as  by  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  other 
measures  mentioned.  A  mistake  commonly  made 
in  storing,  to  be  avoided,  is  the  mixing  of 
midseason  and  late  sorts  together  in  the  same 
storage.  This  must  be  guarded  against.  Mid- 
season  varieties  may  be  retarded  for  a  couple  of 
months  beyond  their  natural  season  of  ripening, 
but  of  course  the  end  of  the  retarding  process  is 
reached  in  their  case  long  before  it  is  in  the  other, 
and  the  association  of  midsummer  and  late  sorts 
in  the  same  storage  will  turn  out  to  be  a  serious 
mistake. 

In  the  case  of  early  Apples,  storage  is  out  of  the 
question,  as  it  is  also  (of  course)  of  wind-falls 
and  deformed  and  third-rate  fruit  of  any  kind. 
It  is  only  the  best  and  perhaps  the  second  best 
that  are  worth  the  expense  and  labour  of  storing, 
and  only  those  varieties  in  seEison  from  late 
October  to  March.  There  is  one  other  matter 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  success  of 
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the  storage  question.  It  is  that  of  the  ripeness 
of  the  fruit  when  gathered  from  the  trees.  If  it 
is  gathered  prematurely  and  in  an  unripe  state, 
then  no  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  or 
system  of  storage,  can  avail  in  remedying  the 
defect.  There  are  various  ways  of  finding  out 
when  Apples  are  ready  for  gathering.  In  some 
the  colour  is  an  indication,  but  not  in  all. 
Another  indication  is  the  falling  of  a  few  small 
and  earlier-ripened  fruits  from  a  tree,  but  the  best 
test  of  all  is  in  the  careful  handling  of  the  fruit. 
When  the  other  indications  mentioned  are 
observed,  the  confirmation  or  otherwise  of  the 
fact  will  be  found  by  gently  lifting  the  fruit 
upwards,  and  if  it  easily  pirts  from  the  tree  yon 
may  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  fit  to  gather. 

The  difficulty  in  this  respect  is  not  so  much 
with  early  and  midseason  Apples  as  with  late 
ones.  These,  especially  by  amateurs,  are  gathered 
much  too  early,  with  the  consequence  that  perfect 
retardation  and  ripeness  are  impossible.  When 
the  question  is  better  understood  of  when  to 
gather  and  how  to  store  the  English  Apple,  in 
order  best  to  develop  its  possibilities  of  flavour 
and   keeping    qualities,   then    only  will    it    be 


We  regret  that  so  many  excellent  essays 
cannot  get  prizes,  as  we  have  never  read  more 
practical  papers.  The  fortunate  winners  may 
be  commended  for  several  things — they  did  not 
give  long  lists  of  varieties  or  dwell  at  length 
upon  what  are  small  matters,  but  came  to  the 
point  at  once.  One  very  good  essay  was  only  a 
few  points  behind  the  others ,  and  this  from  a  lady  ; 
but  we  fear  that  the  space  she  allowed  for  the 
supply  of  six  persons  and  the  small  cost  would  be 
totally  inadequate,  this  competitor  gave  such 
small  quantities  of  seed  ;  there  must  be  an 
allowance  for  failures  in  adverse  seasons.  Again, 
as  regards  a  plan,  in  such  a  garden  how  seldom 
can  one  carry  it  out.  No  one  likes  to  see  Horse- 
radish in  the  middle  or  bast  part  of  a  garden. 
Walks  should  be  defiaed,  not  left  to  chance,  and 
with  a  small  garden  the  best  borders  must  be 
devoted  to  the  things  requiring  most  shelter. 
Many  of  the  competitors  laid  great  stress  on 
the  value  of  winter  digging,  manures  and  such 
like,  but  we  fear  if  all  the  things  were  planted 
that  are  recommended  in  some  of  the  essays 
there  would  not  be  much  winter  digging.  Again, 
manures  in  many  cases  have  been  overdone.     We 


POTATO  THE  FACTOR.    (The  coin  shown  is  halj-a-crown.) 


appreciated  at  its  true  worth  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  as  I  think  it  undoubtedly  is  when 
these  conditions  are  secured,  the  best  Apple 
under  the  sun.  Owen  Thomas 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 


WINTER  VEGETABLES. 

AWABD   OF  PbiZBS. 

First  prize  of  four  guineas  to  Mr.  U.  D.  Rowles, 
Partridge  Green,  Sussex. 

Second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  Adam  V. 
Main,  Wishaw  Gardens,  Lanarkshire. 

Third  priz=i  of  one  guinea  to  Mr.  George  Sewell, 
Thistleton,  Kirkham,  Lancashire. 

Fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Mr.  E.  E. 
Franklin,  12,  Queen's  Road,  Coventry. 

Highly  commended,  Mr.  H.  L\wes,  The 
Village,  Hiyes,  Kent. 

Commended,  Mr.  C.  BUir,  Preston,  Lin- 
lithgow, N  B 


fear  some  of  the  writers  had  not  studied  cost,  but 
that  is  important,  and  in  a  garden  of  this  size  it 
must  be  taken  into  account.  We  would  add  that 
in  very  few  cases  indeed  is  mention  made  of 
making  use  of  all  charred  refuse,  and  far  too 
much  stress  is  placed  upon  forcing  vegetables. 
Now,  in  a  garden  for  a  small  family  there  is  not 
the  convenience  to  force  under  glass,  and,  again, 
there  is  not  sufficient  land  at  disposal  to  grow 
large  quantities  of  roots,  other  than  Saakale 
and  Rhubarb  forced  naturally.  This  may  be  done 
to  advantage  in  a  small  garden. 

In  several  of  the  essays  we  note  that  much 
space  is  devoted  to  the  ordinary  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  whereas  it  could  with  advantage  be 
used  for  choicer  vegetables,  this  is  useful  in  its 
way,  but  it  is  not  worth  the  best  position  in  s 
small  garden. 

Again,  in  only  one  or   two  instances  is   the 

value  of  autumn  Cabbage  mentioned,  only  two 

I  being  named,  the  early  one  and  Coleworts.     la  a 

small  garden  the  autumn  and  winter  Cabbages 

I  are  most    valuable.      We  thick   in   most  cases 

I  Brussels  Sprouts  are  overrated — that  is,  too  mach 


space  is  devoted  to  the  plant — as  in  gardens  of 
this  size  there  is  no  necessity  to  sow  so  early  in 
the  year  in  heat  to  get  large  Sprouts,  which  are 
by  no  means  the  best.  It  is  wiser  to  sow  in 
March,  as  some  of  the  best  writers  advise ;  the 
Sprouts  winter  much  better.  We  note  also  that 
in  some  cases  far  too  much  labour  is  advised  for 
such  plants  as  Celery.  Oae  writer  recommends 
the  plants  to  be  30  inches  apart  in  the  row,  but 
this  cannot  be  allowed,  as  space  is  too  valuable 
in  a  small  garden. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  see  so  much  interest 
taken  in  vegetable  cultivation  and  the  good  work 
advised  in  the  way  of  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  also  the  advice  given  respecting  quality  and 
not  mere  quantities.  This  shows  that  of  late 
years  much  more  interest  has  been  taken  in 
vegetable  cultivation,  which  is  not  only  profitable, 
but  most  interesting. 


THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

HEA.VY-CEOPPING     POTATOES, 

1AM  sending  you  a  Potato  grown  here 
weighing  (when  lifted  on  Saptember  13) 
21b.  63Z.  It  is  from  a  root  of  The  Factor, 
a  Potato  which  I  consider  one  of  the  best  ; 
the  tubers  were  nearly  all  heavy.  The 
Factor  is  a  variety  which  keeps  well,  and 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  has  come  to  the  front 
entirely  on  its  own  merits.  Up-to-Date  has  also 
done  exceedingly  well  here,  as  usual.  It  was 
lifted  on  the  same  day.  I  weighed  three  tubers 
of  this  variety,  which  brought  down  the  scales  at 
51b.  14oz.  ;  the  whole  crop  was  even  and  clean. 
>I  may  mention  that  both  varieties  were  lifted 
while  the  tops  were  green,  and  many  even  in 
flower ;  by  lifting  and  storing  early  there  is  far 
less  risk  of  disease,  and  I  have  found  that  tubers 
lifted  early  and  stored  carefully  in  a  cool,  dry 
building  keep  well. 

Each  root  should  be  kept  separate  until  all 
are  out  of  the  ground.  The  best  tubers  from  the 
best  roots  should  then  be  selected  for  next 
season's  sets,  and  placed  carefully  in  shallow 
boxes,  with  the  eyes  upwards ;  these  boxes 
should  be  kept  in  an  airy,  frost-proof  building, 
and  the  tubers  need  not  be  disturbed  until 
planting  time,  thus  saving  much  risk  of  bruising. 
There  is  as  much  in  the  storing  and  selection  of 
the  sets  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and 
plenty  of  room  should  be  allowed  between  the 
rows,  3  feet  6  inches,  or  even  4  feet,  is  not  too 
much  in  a  good  soil.  The  soil  here  (garden  soil) 
is  a  heavy  loam  over  clay.  I  enclose  a  photo- 
graph of  The  Factor  lotato  which  may  interest 
your  readers.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  experi- 
ence of  any  of  your  readers  with  Dilmeny 
Beauty  on  similar  soil.  I  saw  this  variety 
well  mentioned,  I  think,  in  the  report  of  the 
North  Wales  Agricultural  College  (Bangor). 

W.  A.  Watts. 
St.  Asaph,  North  Wales. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


RUDBECKIAS    (CONEFLOWEES). 

A  MONG  showy  hardy  perennials  flowering 
/\  during  late  summer  and  early  autumn 

/  %         Rudbeckias    hold    a    worthy    place. 

/  ^  They  are  vigorous  in  growth  and 
2  \_  quite  easy  of  cultivation.  The  ama- 
teur with  no  special  knowledge  of 
gardening  may  plant  them  with  every  hope  of 
success.  A  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  disparity 
of  the  height  attained  by  the  different  species. 
Some,  for  example,  reach  nearly  or  quite  6  feet 
high,  and,  while  such  as  these  may  be  tolerated 
in  the  large  border,  they  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  in  one  of  small  dimensions. 

The  cultivation  is  so  simple  that  no  special 
directions  appear  necessary,  and  any  good  garden 
soil  capable  of  growing  vegetables  will  suffice  for 
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the  Coneflowers.  The  ground  must  be  well  dug 
and  freely  manured.  They  are  not  gerierally 
suited  to  cultivation  in  pots,  hence  planting  or 
transplanting  should  be  done  either  during  the 
autumn  or  in  spring  not  later  than  April.  On 
light  soils  planting  should  be  done  during  the 
autumn,  the  early  spring-time  being,  as  a  rule, 
better  where  the  soil  is  heavy.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  best  of  this  small  yet  useful  group  of 
flowering  plants : 

Rudbeckia  califomica.  —  A  handsome  plant 
4  feet  or  6  feet  high,  flowers  golden  yellow,  with 
brownish,  erect,  cone-like  centre.  Valuable  in 
summer  and  autumn. 

E.  laciniata. — Tufts  of  much  divided  leafage, 


B.  maxima  has  yellow  flower-heads  and  very 
striking  and  distinct  glaucous  foliage.  It  ia  fully 
6  feet  high  when  established  and  best  suited  for 
the  shrubbery  or  the  woodland  where  there  is 
ample  room. 

R.  speciosa  [Neivmani). — This  useful  species  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  for  small  gardens. 
Two  feet  high  or  thereabouts,  it  produces  cushion- 
like  tufts  of  leaves  and  endless  stems  bearing  rich 
orange  yellow  black-centred  flower-heads.  A 
most  ornamental  and  valuable  plant,  flowering 
from  August  to  October.  Its  variety  conspicua 
is  somewhat  earlier  to  bloom. 

R.  sublomeiUosa. — An  elegant  plant  3  feet  high, 
the  flower-heads  rich  yellow  with  purple  cushion- 
like disc  and  dis- 
tinctly hay-scented 
leaves.  Flowering 
period  September. 
E.  H.  J. 


DAFFODILS  FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

[In  reply  to  "CD."] 

To  groWjNaroiBsi  for 
the  purposes  of  ex- 
hibition with  any 
chance  of  success 
requires  consider- 
able forethought, 
preparation  and 
care.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  question 
of  soil.  Unless  the 
natural  staple  is  a 
nice,  cool,  well- 
drained  loam  of  good 
depth,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  prepare 
special  beds  for  the 
reception  of  your 
bulbs.  Of  course, 
it  is  much  too  late 
to  think  of  doing 
such  work  now,  and 
as  we  presume  that 
your  bulbs  are  all 
planted,  it  will  be 
best  to  give  you 
directions  as  to  how 
to  proceed.  The 
difficulty  of  giving 
you  any  advice  lies 
in  the  fact  that  you 
tell  lis  nothing  as  to 
your  mode  of  treat- 
ment up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Our  own 
method  of  procedure 
is  to  manure  our 
ground  pretty 
heavily  with  farm- 
yard or  stable 
manure  for  early 
Potatoes,  and  put 
the  bulbs  in  with 
about  2oz.  to  the 
square  yard  of  bone- 

from  which  issue  flower-stems  5  feet  or  6  feet    meal  as  soon  as  the  Potatoes  are  lifted.     Ground 
high  and  flower-heads  of  a  clear  yellow.  j  that  has  been  cropped  with  Celery  or  late  Peas  will 

R.  laciniata  fl.-pl.  {Golden  Glow)  — This  is  the  be  justas  tuitable,  because  it  will  have  been  deeply 
form  depicted  in  the  illustration.  The  plant  is  dug  and  well  manured.  If  your  soil  is  deficient  in 
about  6  feet  high,  the  deep  golden-coloured  lime,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remedy  this  ;  in  this 
blossoms  being  very  double  and  of  much  value  |  case  basic  slag  would  be  useful.  Pure  bone-meal 
for    cutting.      Flowering    period    August    and    is  superior  for  Narcissi  to  the  dissolved  or  steamed 


GROUPING  OF  BUDBECKIA  LACINIATA   FL.-PL.    (OOLDBN   GLOW). 


September. 

R.  {Echinacea)  purpurea. — This  is  a  most  dis- 
tinct plant  of  3  teet  high  or  more.  Its  proper 
place  should  be  under  Echinacea,  but  it  is  included 
here  for  convenience.  It  is  known  as  the  Purple 
Coneflower,    although    the    florets    are    rather 


forms  of  bone,  which  are  too  rapid  in  action 

What  is  required  for  Narcissi  is  a  lasting 
incorporated  fertiliser,  and  this  is  why  we  give 
the  preference  to  bone  meal.  Following  on  this 
treatment  we  spread  fine  wood  aehes  all  over  our 
beds  early  in  October ;  then  early  in  November 


rosy  red  or  crimson  than  purple.     The  varieties  we  give  a  dressing  of  best  superphosphate  in  the 

angustifolia,  Winchmore  Hill  variety  and  atro-  proportion  of  loz.  to  the  square  yard.     This  treat- 

purpurea  are  all  desirable,  the  two  last  named  ment  stimulates   the  bulbs,   and,   provided   the 

being  of  a  deeper  colour.      The  flowering  period  preparation  of  the  ground  was  carefully  done,  it 

is  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  always  ensures  fine  flowers  and  healthy  foliage. 


During  the  winter  the  beds  must  be  Kept  well 
tilled  with  the  hoe,  and  every  care  should  be 
exercised  to  prevent  the  ground  setting  hard.  As 
soon  as  the  bulbs  commence  to  show  above  ground, 
use  the  Pearson  hand-cultivator  (or  hoe),  which 
was  illustrated  in  our  columns  last  spring.  We 
would  point  out  to  you  that  Narcissi  dislike 
ammonia  in  any  form,  but  that  the  value  of  stable 
or  farmyard  manure  is  that  it  seems  to  leave  the 
soil  in  an  especially  suitable  mechanical  texture 
for  bulbs  after  one  crop  and  aids  the  retention  of 
moisture.  If  you  will  write  to  us  again  early 
next  spring,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  some 
hints  on  gathering,  protecting  and  staging  the 
blooms. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

TREES    AFFECTED    BY    GAS. 

IN  The  Gardbn  of  September  8  last  I 
read  an  account  of  some  park  trees  being 
poisoned  by  gas,  so  perhaps  a  little  more 
information  on  the  same  subject  may 
be  interesting.  At  Barrow-in-Furness,  I 
have  under  my  supervision  over  4,000 
trees  planted  in  the  various  streets  and  roads, 
and  in  the  summer-time  they  form  a  striking 
feature  of  interest  to  the  many  thousands  of 
visitors  who  visit  the  town  on  the  journey  to  the 
lakes.  The  trees  consist  of  Elms  in  variety. 
Sycamores,  Poplars,  Plane,  Mountain  Ash,  Oak, 
Limes,  &c.,  and  no  kind  of  tree  is  immune  from 
the  gas  effects  when  once  a  leakage  in  the  gas 
mains  is  undiscovered,  until  a  tree  or  trees  in 
close  proximity  to  the  leak  shows  a  very  decided 
sickly  look.  Sometimes  it  is  spring  when  the 
fine  plump  leaf  buds  fail  to  expand ;  at  other 
times  a  whole  branch,  when  in  full  leaf,  will 
suddenly  begin  to  droop  and  wither,  and  on 
prodding  with  a  sharp-pointed  crowbar  about 
the  roots,  gas  in  these  cases  is  the  cause  of  the 
failure.  I  have  lost  many  fine  specimens,  and, 
unfortunately,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find 
any  means  of  detecting  the  mischief  until  it  has 
permeated  a  considerable  area  and  done  its 
deadly  work.  That  gas  is  poisonous  to  tree  life, 
in  my  experience,  is  true,  so  far  as  its  eflects  on 
the  roots,  which,  in  all  cases,  I  have  found  to  be 
quite  blue  in  colour  throughout.  I  have  taken 
out  trees,  and  had  the  ground  cleared  away 
6  feet  square  and  deep,  then  filled  in  with  new 
material,  planted  again,  and  had  the  same  result 
through  the  new  soil  becoming  permeated  with 
the  gas  from  the  surrounding  ground,  so,  in 
future,  when  a  gas-aflected  tree  is  taken  out  the  , 
space  will  be  kept  vacant  for  three  years  so  as  to 
allow  a  thorough  evaporation  to  take  place  after 
the  main  is  repaired.  Anyone  having  any  gas- 
infected  areas  should  keep  the  ground  well 
loosened  so  as  to  allow  as  much  air  as  possible  to 
help  remove  the  effect  of  the  mischief. 
V.  H.  LuoAS  (Gardener  to  BDrough  Council). 


INCREASING    HARDY    SHRUBS    BY 

CUTTINGS. 
Now  is  the  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  various 
flowering  shrubs,  the  stock  of  which  it  ia  desired 
to  increase.  Such  subjects  as  Spiraeas,  Dsutzias, 
Weigelaa,  Buddleiae,  Leycesteria,  Laurustinus, 
Veronicas,  O.earia,  Lavender,  Jasmines,  For- 
sythia,  Lonicera,  Liurels,  Privets,  &o.,  of  which 
a  few  more  plants  would  be  ustful,  can  be  raised 
from  cuttings  made  now  and  put  in  a  sheltered 
place  out  ot  doors. 

The  cuttings  should  be  made  from  the  two  year 
old  ripened  wood,  which  is  more  or  less  about  the 
thickness  of  a  lead  pencil.  They  should  be  cut 
about  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  length,  stripping  ofi' 
all  the  leaves  except  the  iwo  upper  ones,  which 
should  be  left  intact,  unleea  they  are  very  large, 
when  they  can  be  cut  in  half.  If  the  leaves  have 
dropped  ofi'  naturally  from  deciduous  subjects, 
the  simple,  straight  cutting  will  be  eufiicient ; 
but  if  they  are  still  on,  the  upper  ones  should  ba 
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left  to  protect  the  buda  as  long  ae  they  will.  As 
soon  as  the  cuttings  are  made  they  should  be 
planted,  and  a  position  chosen  open  to  the  sun 
and  air  in  summer,  but  sheltered  from  cold  winds 
and  frosts.  The  soil  should  be  moderately  dry 
and  free  from  too  many  stones,  and  if  it  is  inclined 
to  be  heavy,  add  a  little  road-grit  or  sharp  sand 
to  it.  The  ground  should  be  planted  as  it  is  dug, 
the  cuttings  being  put  in  in  rows  1  foot  apart, 
and  about  3  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  About 
6  inches  more  ground  than  is  necessary  should  be 
dug  over  for  each  row,  and,  after  setting  the  line, 
drive  the  spade  in  to  form  a  niche  about  1  foot 
deep. 

By  digging  over  a  little  more  ground  than  is 
necessary,  the  niche  for  the  cuttings  can  be  made 
without  breaking  down  the  face  of  the  soil,  and 
the  ground  can  also  be  trodden  more  firmly 
afterwards.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted 
perfectly  upright  nearly  to  their  full  depth, 
leaving  about  1  inch  out  of  the  ground,  and 
taking  care  to  make  them  as  firm  as  possible 
afterwards.  After-attention  consists  chiefly  in 
keeping  them  clear  of  weeds,  though  in  the  spring 
some  may  be  found  to  have  been  partly  raised  by 
frost.  These  should  be  pressed  down  firmly  and 
trodden  tightly  as  soon  as  danger  of  hard  frosts 
is  past,  as  roots  are  not  formed  until  the  spring, 
though  all  the  cuttings  practically  form  a  callus 
during  the  winter.  Poplars,  Willows  and  Planes 
are  trees  which  can  also  be  increased  by  cuttings 
in  the  same  way. 

Bagshot,  Surrey.  J-  Clark. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN, 

EOSE    G.  NABONNAND. 


' — r~^ 


">  HIS  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  of  all  Roses  for  autumn 
blossoming.  One  might  almost  say 
without  exaggeration  that  it  is  as 
good  in  October  as  in  July.  The 
photograph  from  which  the  ac- 
companying illustration  was  made  was  taken 

on  the  6th  ult.,  when  the  plants,  which  are 

growing  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  made  a 

delightful  picture.    The  delicate  colouring  of 

the  open  flowers,  the  soft,  warm 

tints    of    the    buds,    and     the 

healthy  glossy  leaves  combined 

to  make    a    display  that    none 

could  pass  without  a  feeling  of 
■     admiration   for    the    skill    and 

perseverance    which    raisers    of 

new  Roses  have  brought  to  bear 

on  their  work.    This  is  a  Rose 

that  should  be  in  every  garden. 

The  plants  are  fairly   vigorous 

and    very  free   flowering.      The 

colour   might   be    described    as 

pale  flesh  shaded  with  yellow. 

It    is    of     Continental    origin, 

and  was  raised   by  Nabonnand 

about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 

ago.  A.  N. 


are  now  writing,  and  none  were  more  beautiful 
than  the  following : 

G.  Nabonnand. — A  well-known  Boae  grower 
told  the  writer  that  he  considered  G.  Nabonnand 
the  most  beautiful  Rose  in  existence,  and  we 
agree  with  this  decided  statement.  The  growth 
of  the  plant  is  remarkably  free,  the  foliage 
plentiful  and  the  flowers  a  dream  of  soft  colour- 
ing, a  clear  rose,  in  which  there  is  a  suspicion 
of  yellow,  and  the  broad  handsome  petals  distil 
the  sweetest  fragrance.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
the  Rose  in  the  garden  and  its  flowers  in  the 
house. 

Sulphurea  — This  was  raised  at  Waltham 
Cross,  and  very  quickly  won  the  rosarians' 
affections,  and,  like  O.  Nabonnand,  belongs  to 
the  Tea  class.  It  is  a  pure  Tea  in  every  way, 
and  the  soft  creamy  yellow  flowers,  which 
tremble  in  the  slightest  breeze,  stand  out  clearly 
against  the  dark  foliage.  Perhaps  the  growth 
is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  G.  Nibonnand,  but  it 
is  sufficiently  so  to  group  with  the  mijority  of  the 
Tea-scented  varieties. 

Gorallina. — Another  of  Messrs.  William  Paul's 
seedlings,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  B  ises  in 
the  garden.  It  is  robust  in  the  writer's  garden, 
suggesting  more  the  Hybrid  than  the  pure  Tea, 
and  the  coral  red  flowers  shine  with  colour,  the 
stems  holding  a  profusion  of  them  far  into  the 
lutumn.  We  welcome  Coraltina  as  much  for 
its  strong  colour  as  for  its  freedom  in  growth 
and  bloom. 

Gorinna.  — Also  a  Tea  Rose  raised  at  Waltham 
Cross,  the  flowers  a  mingling  of  several  colours — 
fawn,  rose  and  pink — and  covering  the  robust 
growths. 

Enchantress. — Another  Rose  raised  here  and 
flowering  as  well  in  autumn  as  in  midsummer.  It 
is  a  most  distinct  Tea  Rose,  the  flowers  of  a 
delightful  creamy  tint,  touched  in  the  centre 
with  buff,  just  sufficient  to  light  up  the  petals 
and  save  them  from  the  monotony  of  one  shade. 
There  is  a  robustness  in  the  flower  which  is 
not  displeasing,  a  soft  pleasant  scent  and  large 
'lark  green  leaves.  It  is  a  Rose  we  admire 
greatly. 

Richmond  — This  Hybiid  Tea  is  attracting 
itleotion.  We  saw  it  for  the  first  time  in  this 
nursery,  but  had  already  heard  of  its  many 
virtues.      It    may   be    regarded    as   a   brighter 


coloured  Liberty,  quite  as  free  and  very  strong  in 
growth.  It  is  a  Rose  to  plant  freely  for  the  sake 
of  its  brilliant  colour  so  much  desired  in  the  Rose 
garden. 

Papa  Qontier. — Another  Rose  of  bright  colour, 
which  is  best  described  as  crimson  shaded  with 
rose.  It  is  a  Rose  to  cut  in  the  bud,  the  long 
clean  stems  enabling  the  flowers  to  be  used  in 
taller  vases  than  customary.  Few  Tea  Roses 
flower  so  gaily  in  October  as  this. 

Mrs.  A.  £^as.s.— Probably  this  new  Tea  Rose 
will  prove  as  popular  as  any  of  the  Roses  that 
have  been  raised  at  Waltham  Cross.  The  firm's 
description  of  the  colour  is  excellent :  "  Flowers 
madder  rose  shaded  with  crimson  and  occasion- 
ally beautifully  mottled  and  blotched  with  pale 
rose  and  white."  Fortunately  the  shoots  are 
strong,  and  flowers  are  never  absent  from  the 
plant  from  summer  until  autumn. 

Hiawatha. — The  glorious  plants  of  this  now 
American  rambler  Rose  shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  at  the  Temple  Show  in  the  early  summer 
this  year  remain  a  pleasant  memory,  and  the 
plants,  though  not  in  bloom,  reveal  a  remarkable 
strength  of  growth.  Crimson  Rimblerand  others 
of  its  class  will  suffer  in  popularity  if  more  of  the 
Hiawatha  type  are  raised.  The  flower  is  single, 
intense  crimson  in  colour,  white  centre,  and 
clustered  thickly  over  the  stems.  It  is  a  Rose 
with  a  great  future. 

Earl  oj  Warwick  — A  Hybrid  Tea  raised  here 
and  welcome  for  its  exquisite  colouring — salmon 
pink,  passing  to  a  strong  red  in  the  centre.  It 
was  flowering  freely,  and  stands  out  from  those 
among  it  as  a  Rose  of  great  distinctness  and 
beauty.  In  the  last  week  in  October  it  was 
finely  shown  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  by  Messrs.  William 
Paul  and  Sons. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  Roses  we 
made  special  note  of,  and  want  of  space  prevents 
further  descriptions.  A  visit  to  Waltham  Cross 
almost  at  any  season  will  be  well  repaid — in 
winter  when  the  indoor  Roses  bring  the  flower 
beauty  of  summer  under  glass,  and  in  summer  and 
autumn  to  see  the  groups  of  new  Roses,  and  those 
that  have  been  flower  friends  for  years,  in  bloom 
bv  the  grassy  walk  and  in  the  more  formal  rows. 
No  phase  of  Rose  growing  is  neglected ;  there  are 
Roses  for  all  purposes  and  splendidly  grown. 


AUTUMN    ROSES. 

Roses  were  flowering  gaily  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  famous  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Soni 
of  Waltham  Cross,  and  we  chose 
this  season  for  a  visit,  knowing 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  collec- 
tion here.  It  is  not  only  Roses, 
we  may  add,  that  fill  the  broad 
acres  familiar  to  travellers  by  the 
Great  Eistern  Railway,  but  trees, 
shrubs,  fruits,  hardy  flowers  and 
everything  that  pertains  to  a  com- 
prehensive English  nursery.  It  is 
of  the   Roses   in    autumn  that  we 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


ROOT-PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES.— 
No  time  should  be  lost  now  in 
doing  this  work  if  it  is  really 
necessary.  And  when  a  tree  makes 
growth  freely  and  bears  but  little 
fruit  it  is  a  clear  proof  that  some 
check  is  required  at  the  roots.  If  the  trees 
are  of  a  manageable  size,  it  is  better  to  lift 
carefully,  shorten  the  longest  roots  and  replant, 
at  the  same  time  spreading  the  roots  out  near 
the  surface,  give  a  soaking  of  water  to  settle 
the  soil  round  the  roots,  add  more  soil,  and 
tread  to  make  firm.  If  there  is  no  undue  ex- 
posure we  need  not  wait  for  all  the  leaves  to  fall 
as  the  wood  then  is  firm  and  well  ripened.  If 
the  work  is  done  early  in  Ootober,  new  roots  will 
form  during  the  autumn,  and  some  results  may 
be  obtained  next  year.  A  mulch  of  manure  on 
the  surface  would  be  helpful,  but  no  manure 
should  be  placed  near  the  roots.  If  the  trees  are 
too  large  to  lift,  the  roots  on  one  side  should  be 
shortened  in  such  a  way  that  fibres  may  be 
emitted  from  the  ends  of  the  shortened  roots. 
When  I  prune  a  tree  I  generally  work  all  round 
it,  but  begin  rather  farther  away  than  is 
customary  and  work  up  towards  the  trunk,  saving 
all  the  email  ronta  and  cutting  back  the  strong 
ones  to  within  18  inches  or  2  feet  of  their  origin. 
All  roots  which  descend  perpendicularly  should 
be  out  rather  hard  back.  If  it  is  thought  that 
merely  pruning  one  side  of  the  tree  will  be  a 
sufficient  check,  then  one  side  only  need  be  pruned, 
but  the  ball  should  be  undermined  so  as  to 
get  at  the  roots  which  strike  deep  into  the  earth, 
as  it  is  those  roots  which  need  checking.  The 
object  of  pruning  only  half  the  tree  is  to  watch 
the  result,  and  if  needful  go  round  the  other 
side  next  year  or  the  year  after ;  but  if  root- 
pruning  is  required,  I  prefer  to  go  all  round  the 
tree  in  a  moderate  way,  cutting  away  all  strong 
roots  and  laying  the  small  ones  in  near  the 
surface.  In  carrying  out  the  work,  the  small 
roots  are  turned  back  over  the  ball,  and  when 
the  work  is  finished  and  the  trench  filled  in  and 
made  firm,  the  roots  are  laid  out  in  the  right 


DAFFODIL  EtJLBS.    (These  should  be  divided.) 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

position,  and  they  are  io  a  condition  to  begin 
work  at  once.  Though  manure  is  not  needed  in 
filling  in  the  trench  after  root-pruning,  a  barrow 
full  or  two  of  good  loam  spread  among  the  roots 
will  be  beneficial,  as  the  roots  soon  take  hold  of 
it.  All  the  manure  used  should  be  placed  on  the 
surface. — H. 

The  Value  of  Hubhish. — At  this  time  of  year, 
when  beds  and  borders  are  being  dug  over,  it 
may  be  useful  to  mention  how  valuable  is  such 
garden  refuse  as  the  stems  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials. Pea  haulm,  Cabbage  tops,  fallen  leaves, 
or,  in  fact,  any  vegetable  refuse  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  garden.  If  all  this  is  burnt  on  the 
garden  fire,  a  most  valuable  product — wood 
ashes — results.  This  if  applied  to  beds  and  borders 
adds  largely  to  their  fertility.  In  small  gardens, 
however,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  a 
garden  fire,  but  even  then  rubbish  is  valuable. 
It  should  be  dug  in  the  border  so  that  it  is  left, 
say,  15  inches  or  18  inches  below  the  surface 
Although  it  is  of  no  immediate  value  as  a  plant 
food,  in  time  it  will  add  considerably  to  the 
fertility  of  the  border.  Even  next  summer  il 
will  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  plants,  in  that  the 
roots  will  find  moisture  there.  In,  say,  two  or 
three  years'  time,  when  the  border  is  dug  over 
again,  the  rubbish  will  have  decayed,  and  the 
material  should  be  brought  into  the  upper  layer 
of  soil.  Fallen  leaves  after  a  year's  storage  are 
of  much  value  to  the  gardener,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  save  them.  Taey  should  be  collected  and 
placed  in  a  hole  made  large  enough  to  receive  as 
many  as  are  required.  If  they  are  covered  over 
and  left  for  a  year,  a  valuable  supply  of  leaf- 
mould  will  be  available. 

Lifting  and  Replantivy  DafodUs  — Tne  fact  of 
DAffodils  failing  to  flower  satisfactorily  after 
the  first  season  afcer  planting  is  a  matter  of 
concern  and  disappointment  to  many  possessors 
of  gardens,  and  particularly  perhaps  to  those  who 
have  small  gardens.  For  it  is  in  the  small  garden 
that  the  bulbs  are  planted  closely  together  in  soil 
that  is  usually  poor  ;  the  result  is  that  the  ground 
soon  becomes  filled  with  bulbs  of  varying  sizes,  all 
crowded  together  and  impoverishing  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow.  Such  a  state  of  affiirs  as  this 
must  soon  lead  to  a  poor  flowering  on  the  part  of 
j  the  Daffodils.  As  to  the  exact  number  of  years 
'  Daffodil  bulbs  should  be  left  in  the  ground  undis- 
turbed, this  seems  to  be  a  matter  upon  which  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion.  While  some  gardeners 
leave  them  undisturbed  for  three  years,  others 
take  them  up  at  the  end  of  two  years,  while  some, 
and  especially  those  who  grow  for  exhibition, 
replant  their  bulbs  every  year.  So  far  as  the 
small  garden  is  concerned,  I  think  the  annual 
replanting  is  to  be  recommended.  The  bulbs  are 
often  grown  among  other  plants,  probably  strong 
rooting  herbaceous  perennials,  whose  roots  travel 
some  distance  and  impoverish  the  soil  unless  it  is 
fed  annually  with  well-decayed  farmyard  manure, 
with  the  result  that  the  Daffodils  have  little 
chance  unless  they  are  taken  up  every  year  and 
replanted  in  soil  that  has  been  dug  and  manured. 
In  good  soil,  and  if  not  planted  too  closely. 
Daffodils  may  be  left  alone  for  two  or  even 
ihree  years,  and  will  still  flower  satisfactorily. 
If  they  do  not  bloom  well  the  second  season 
after  planting  it  is  best  to  take  them  up  and 
replant. 

Qrading  the  Bulbs. — Two  of  the  accompanying 

illustrations  show  Daffodil  bulbs  as  they   were 

taken  out  of  the  ground  with  a  varying  number 

of   offsets   or  smaller  bulbs  attached    to   them. 

I  These   offsets   should   be   detached,   when   they 


DAFFODIL   BDLB    WITH   FOOB   OFFSBTS. 

(The  offnets  should  be  removed,  graded  aiid  replanted^ 
the  small  onei  and  the  large  ones  separately.) 

come  away  easily,  and  the  bulbs  graded  into 
various  sizes  before  they  are  replanted.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  detach  the  smaller 
bulbs  until  they  come  away  from  the  parent 
bulb  quite  easily,  otherwise  they  may  be 
wounded,  and  the  wound  is  liable  to  produce 
decay.  In  the  third  illustration  are  shown 
some  of  the  bulbs  after  the  clumps  have  been 
divided.  Those  of  the  larger  size  may  be 
expected  to  flower  the  first  season  after  planting, 
and  may  therefore  be  replanted  in  small  groups 
in  the  border.  Those  of  the  second  size  will 
flower  the  second  year ;  they  should  be  planted 
in  boxes  or  on  a  reserve  border,  so  that  their 
producing  foliage  alone  will  not  detract  from  the 
appearance  of  the  garden.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  they  should  be  ready  for  planting  in  the 
garden  proper  to  bloom  the  following  spring. 
Those  ot  the  third  size  must  be  grown  on  for  two 
more  seasons  before  being  planted  in  the  flower 
border  with  a  view  to  blossoming.  Before  plant- 
ing Daffjdils  in  the  flower  border  or  in  beds  for 
a  spring  display,  the  soil  should  be  well  dug  and 
some  bone-dust  may  be  mixed  with  it.  It  ia 
useless  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  soil  which  is  hard 
and  not  properly  tilled.  A  hole  large  enough  to 
take  eight  or  ten  bulbs  (or  as  many  as  may  be 
planted  together  in  a  small  group)  should  be  made. 
The  bulbi  can  then  be  placed  at  a  proper  and 
uniform  depth  and  at  equal  distances  apart. 
If  each  bulb  is  put  in  a  separate  hole  dug  out 
with  a  trowel,  as  is  so  often  done  by  beginners, 
they  have  not  such  a  good  prospect  of  succeeding 
as  when  planted  as  above  mentioned.  Do  not 
arrange  the  bulbs  in  straight  lines  or  the  effaot 
when  they  are  in  flower  will  be  stiff  and  unpleas- 
ing.  Make  an  irregular  group  and  allow  each 
bulb  plenty  of  room.  Make  the  soil  upon  which 
they  are  placed  fairly  firm,  in  order  that  the 
bulbs  may  not  sink  below  their  proper  depth 
after  planting.  It  is  most  important  to  make 
the  soil  firm  beneath  the  bulb;,  otherwise  the 
latter  will  sink  deeply  as  the  soil  settles  and  give 
unsatisfactory  results. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
Thbatmbnt  of  Fbosted  Plants. 
There  are  times  when  the  most  oareful  gar- 
dener, whether  amatenr  or  otherwise,  finds  him- 
self overtaken  by  one  of  those  sndden  and  sharp 
falls  in  temperature  that  happen  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  Then  the  management  of 
frozen  plants  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  for, 
though  they  cannot  but  be  injured  by  such  a 
visitation  as  frost,  yet  it  is  generally  practicable 
to  thaw  them  without  the  injury  being  very 
material.  Syringing  is  sometimes  recommended 
with  tender  subjects  that  have  become  frozen  ; 
but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  high  authority, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  water,  which  is 
itself  much  above  the  freezing  point,  will,  when 
applied,  cause  a  sudden  change  to  anything  that 
is  oonaiderably  lower.  One  practice  is  to  get  the 
fire  burning  briskly,  so  as  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture to  32°,  at  this  juncture  to  sprinkle  the 
plants  freely  with  cold  water,  and  continue  this 
until  they  are  raised  above  freezing  point ;  they 
are  then  thawed.  No  sunshine  should  be  allowed 
to  reach  them  for  some  time,  and  sheets  of  paper 
may  be  used  as  a  temporary  covering  with 
advantage. 

We  have  known  a  case  of  a  frame  of  Cinerarias 
being  seized  by  frost  in  consequence  of  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  above  alluded  to.  The 
frame  was  at  once  thickly  covered  with  mats  and 
the  plants  kept  perfectly  undisturbed  for  two 
days,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  they 
were  found  to  have  suffered  only  very  slightly. 

Tying  Tebes,  Sheubs  and  Plants. 
While  a  certain  amount  of  tying  is  very  necessary 
in  a  garden,  and  is  beneficial  when  properly 
carried  out,  it  can  easily  be  made  to  do  harm 
instead  of  good.  We  frequently  notice  the  evil 
effect  of  ties  which  have  been  made  too  tight, 
and  so  have  cut  into  the  branches.  Care  is  needed 
when  nailing  fruit  trees,  Roses  and  climbers  to 
walls  by  means  of  shreds,  so  that  each  shoot  has 
sufficient  room  to  develop  properly.  In  tying 
fruit  or  other  trees  and  shrubs  to  stakes  with 
wire  or  shreds  or  thick  string,  a  piece  of  rubber 
should  first  be  placed  around  the  stem  so  as  to 
prevent  its  being  cut  by  the  tie.  The  material 
used  should  be  tied  twice  round  the  stake,  so 
that  it  will  not  move.  The  stakes  should  be 
driven  firmly  in  the  ground,  otherwise  they  will 
sway  about  in  the  wind  and  loosen  the  tree, 
thereby  preventing  the  latter  from  gaining  a 
firm  root-hold.  The  great  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  when  tying  shoots,  and  especially  young 
ones,  is  that  they  must  be  allowed  room  to 
grow,  and  the  tie  or  shred  must  be  left  sufficiently 
loose  for  the  purpose.  Considerable  damage  is 
often  done  to  young  shoots  that  grow  very 
quickly,  such  as  those  of  the  Vine,  Peach,  Plum, 
Koae  and  shrubs  against  walls  or  on  trellises, 
by  neglecting  to  allow  room  for  development 
when  tying  them  up.  One  of  the  evil  effects  of 
tight  ties  is  often  shown  in  the  Peach.  The 
malady  from  which  the  branch  is  affiioted  is 
known  as  "  gumming." 

A  Wind-swept  Gabden. 
A  wind-swept  garden  can  be  made  secure  by 
planting  trees  and  shrubs,  but  they  should  be 
suitable  for  the  climate  of  the  district,  and  their 
size  when  fully  grown  should  bear  some  relation 
to  the  size  and  character  of  the  place.  There 
are  trees  and  shrubs  which  grow  like  Willows  in 
southern  counties,  especially  near  the  south  and 
south-west  coasts.  Cupressus  macrocarpa  near 
the  sea  on  the  south-west  coast  makes  a  hand- 
some tree,  but  in  the  eastern  counties  and  many 
places  inland  th^  tree  succumbs  to  the  first 
severe  winter.  In  planting  operations,  especially 
in  difficult  situations,  the  first  place  should  be 
given  to  our  native  trees.  Hollies  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  Nature.  Prepare  the 
site  well,  and  plant  freely  all  the  best  varieties, 
and,  if  the  planter  is  not  well  up  in  his  knowledge 
of  Hollies,  let  him  visit  a  good  nursery  where 
Hollies  are  a  speciality.    Most  people  like  to  see 


berries  on  their  Hollies,  therefore  in  purchasing 
it  may  be  as  well  to  stipulate  that  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  females  shall  be  sent.  Of  course,  male 
plants  bear  no  berries,  and  in  the  best  nurseries 
the  female  plants  are  marked.  In  budding  or 
grafting  this  is  borne  in  mind.  It  would  be  a 
misfortune  if,  in  planting  Hollies,  one  had  too 
large  a  proportion  of  males.  Some  males  there 
must  be,  or  there  would  be  no  berries.  The 
circulation  of  the  air — or,  in  other  words,  the 
wind — scatters  the  pollen  of  the  males  over  the 
blossoms  of  the  female  plants,  which  leads  to 
the  production  of  the  berries  ;  and  if  it  could  be 
managed  to  plant  the  males  on  the  side  from 
which  the  prevailing  winds  come,  the  pollen  would 
not  be  wasted.  Every  shrub  or  tree  capable  of 
bearing  fruit  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
produce  it.  Though  the  casual  observer  may  not 
have  noticed  it,  there  are  many  trees  and  plants 
on  which  the  reproductive  organs  are  on  separate 
plants,  which  are  classed  as  males  and  females. 
Gardeners  were  for  a  long  time  ignorant  of  the 
fruit-bearing  character  of  the  Aucuba  japonica. 
The  first  plant  introduced  was  a  female,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  introduction  of  the  male,  many  years 
after,  that  it  was  discovered  that  the  Aucuba  was 
a  very  brilliant  plant  indeed  when  covered  with 
scarlet  berries.  Skimmia  japonica  and  its 
varieties  form  another  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  family  of  small  shrubs  in  which  the 


realities  of  to-day  gradually  sinking  into  a 
shadowy  background  to  people  dating  back  to, 
say,  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  are  far  more 
alive  and  convincing  than  the  gardens  themselves. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  account  of  Ampthill  Park. 
When  the  reading  of  the  chapter  is  finished,  the 
recollection  that  remains  with  us  is  of  Katherine 
of  Arragon,  her  unhappy  marriage — interesting 
enough  in  itself,  but  surely  referred  to  at  greater 
length  than  is  at  all  necessary ;  and  the  same 
with  others — that  of  Ashridge,  for  another,  with 
its  account  of  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen) 
Elizabeth  at  the  time  she  took  refuge  there. 
However,  in  some  of  the  shorter  chapters  we  are 
afforded  interesting  glimpses  of  the  gardens. 
Beckett,  for  instance,  has  a  most  interesting 
description  of  the  garden  or  tea-house  in  the 
grounds,  and  as  Miss  Wyalt  here  gives  us  one  of 
her  most  successful  drawings — a  sketch  of  the 
garden  house  itself — in  delicate,  low  tones,  we 
can  gain  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
place  and  the  charm  of  this  little,  almost  Chinese- 
looking  tea-house,  the  designing  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Inigo  Jones.  In  the  description  of 
Brownsea  Island  we  have,  too,  some  graceful 
word-painting,  for  Miss  Gloag  has  evidently  felt 
the  glamour  of  the  beauty  of  this  "  Island  of 
Enchantment,"  as  she  names  it.  In  the  chapter 
on  "Cottage  Gardens,"  Miss  M.  R.  Gloag  writes 
both  interestingly  and  feelingly  memories  of  old 


daffodil  bulbs  divided  and  graded  ready  for  replanting. 
(The  btdb  on  the  right  wmdd  /lower  next  year,  those  in  the  centre  in  lOOS,  atid  those  on  the  left  in  1009.) 


male  and  female  have  a  separate  existence  ;  and 
there  are  many  others  which  need  not  be  referred 
to  now.  This  is  one  of  the  matters  that  beginners 
should  know  something  about,  in  order  that  they 
may  then  plant  in  perfect  condition,  which  is  not 
possible  unless  males  and  females,  where  the  sexes 
are  separated,  are  planted  within  reach  of  each 
other. 


BOOKS. 


A  Book  of  Engrlish  Gardens.*— 

This  book  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  a  dis- 
appointment to  those  deep  in  the  fascinating 
pursuit  of  gardening,  for  a  first  glance  at  the 
really  delightful  illustrations  in  colour  of  beauti- 
ful gardens  suggest  the  idea  that  a  perfect  mine 
of  garden  detail  will  be  found  in  the  fat  volume 
they  accompany,  whereas  the  authoress  seems  to 
have  been  at  greater  pains  to  compile  short 
histories  of  the  celebrated  persons  who  in  bygone 
days  dwelt  in  the  houses  they  surround  rather 
than  the  gardens  themselves.  It  is  rather  dis- 
concerting to  find  the  gardens  which  are  living 


*"A  Book   of   Bngllah  Gardens."     By  M.  R.  Gloag. 
Illustrated  In  colour  by  E.  M.  Wyatt.    Methuen  and  Co. 


cottage  gardens  she  has  known  and  cared  for  as  a 
child,  seeming  to  give  her  a  tenderness  towards 
all  tiny  flowering  plots  of  genuine  villagers,  whose 
simplicity,  she  feels,  is  rarely  quite  sucoesefully 
copied  in  the  cottage  gardens  of  more  educated 
people. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  "Modern 
Garden  in  Surrey."  It  will,  of  course,  be  an 
open  secret  that  it  is  Mies  Jekyll's  garden  of 
Munstead  Wood .  Miss  Gloag  writes  with  much 
warm  appreciation,  but  Miss  Jekyll  herself  has 
written  of  both  house  and  garden  so  delightfully 
and  so  ably  in  both  "  Wood  and  Garden "  and 
"Home  and  Garden"  that  a  description  com- 
pressed into  one  chapter  of  necessity  loses  some- 
what by  compiriaon,  and  seems  to  take  somewhat 
the  form  of  a  catalogue,  our  present  authoress  not 
advancing  any  fresh  point  of  view  or  venturing 
even  on  the  borderland  of  criticism  ;  but  Miss 
Katherine  M.  Wyatt  contributes  a  slight  but 
delicately  gay  sketch  of  "The  Herbaceous 
Border,"  which  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
many  pictures  of  this  charming  garden.  For  the 
illustrations  we  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
praise,  well  chosen,  daintily  executed  in  water- 
colour,  and  admirably  reproduced.  They  will 
be  a  lasting  pleasure  to  possessors  of  the  volume, 
to  look  at,  not  once,  but  to  return  to  again  and 
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again.  All  are  of  interest,  bat  perhaps  we  may 
single  out  as  eepeoially  happy  the  sketches  of 
"The  Terrace,  Albnry,"  "The  Garden-house, 
Beckett "  (already  referred  to),  the  "  Statue  of 
Father  Thames  in  the  Fore  Court,  Ham  House," 
the  brilliantly  sunny  "  Rhododendrons,  Knole," 
and  "The  Vineyard,  Hatfield."  This  latter, 
with  its  deep  rich  tones  and  sapphire  sky, 
presenting,  perhaps,  the  greatest  contrast  we  find 
among  all  the  sketches  to  the  last  on  our  list, 
"The  Herbaceous  Border,"  previously  noticed. 

Kelway's  Manual.— The  "Manual  of 
Horticulture,"  published  annually  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  is  most 
welcome  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  full  of 
information  that  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  all 
who  have  gardens  and  are  now  thinking  of  alter- 
ing or  adding  to  them.  It  is  a  book  of  nearly  400 
pages,  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  It  contains  complete  lists  of  the  best 
sorts  of  hardy  and  tender  plants,  bulbs,  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Some  most  valuable  hints  on 
colour  effect  in  the  garden,  formation  and  plant- 
ing of  wild  gardens,  hardy  flower  borders,  rock 
and  wall  gardens  are  given,  and  there  are  designs 
of  flower  borders  arranged  with  much  care  for 
continuous  bloom  and  colour  effect ;  in  fact, 
everything  that  a  manual  of  gardening  can  do  to 
help  towards  making  a  garden  beautiful  is  done 
by  Kelway's  Manual.  Kelway's  Pseonies,  Gail- 
lardias,  Pyrethrums,  Gladioli  and  other  flowers 
have  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  full  directions 
for  the  cultivation  of  these  and  other  plants  are 
given.  Kelway's  Manual  contains  several  excel- 
lent coloured  plates. 


GARDENING    OF    THE 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

DAHLIAS.— Owing  to  the  exceptionally 
fine  weather,  the  absence  of  frosts, 
I  and  occasional  rains,  these,  with 
I  several  other  tender  plants,  have 
continued  in  good  bloom  later  than 
usual ;  however,  frosts  may  be 
expected  at  any  time  now.  These  should  then 
be  lifted,  and  the  stems  cut  off  a  few  inches 
above  the  tubers.  Tie  the  names  securely  to 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  stem.  Place  them 
in  a  cool  vinery  or  Peach  house,  inverting  the 
tubers  to  drain  off  any  moisture.  After  they  are 
fairly  dry  they  may  be  stored  in  frost-proof  but 
cool  quarters. 

Salvia  patens.— This  plant  has  been  delight- 
ful this  autumn.  No  other  blue-flowered  plant 
can  equal  this  Salvia  for  massing  in  large  groups. 
This  warm  season  has  suited  it.  It  has  flowered 
more  or  less  since  July,  and  during  October  has 
been  simply  a  mass  of  brilliant  blue.  Some 
plants  have  stood  the  winter  here  for  several 
years,  growing  in  a  warm,  sandy  border  facing 
south,  with  a  Yew  fence  behind  them.  I  would 
always  allow  a  few  plants  to  remain  in  warm 
borders,  but  a  sufficient  number  should  be  lifted 
and  stored  to  propagate  from  in  the  spring.  Lift 
the  plants  any  time  now  and  plant  them  in  boxes, 
standing  them  in  any  cool  house  or  frame  from 
where  frost  is  excluded.  They  may  be  kept  on 
the  dry  side,  but  not  dried  off  as  in  the  case  of 
Dahlias. 

Lobelia  fulgens  and  its  varieties  Victoria 
and  cardinalis  are  hardy  perennial  plants  in  warm 
districts,  but,  although  they  will  often  survive 
the  winter  in  the  border,  they  are  never  satis- 
factory the  second  year.  The  Lobelias  are 
valuable  for  colour  effects,  surpassing  every 
border  flower  for  brilliancy  of  colour,  while  for 
cut  flowers  they  are  excellent,  lasting  well  in 
water.  They  enj  ay  good  strong  loamy  soil  made 
rich  with  plenty  of  stable  manure  and  an  abund- 
ance of  moisture  at  the  roots.  The  Lobelias  often 
give  considerable  trouble  when  lifted  and  stored 
for   the  winter.      I  have    seen    large    numbers 


destroyed  by  what  is  technically  known  as 
damping  ;  the  whole  plant  literally  rots  away. 
This  happens  when  the  plants  are  lifted  from  the 
border,  stored  in  houses,  and  kept  without  water. 
I  prefer  to  call  it  dry-rot.  This  difSculty  will 
not  occur  if  the  plants  as  lifted  from  the  border 
without  drying  are  planted  in  boxes,  using  good 
soil  with  plenty  of  sand  added.  Give  a  good 
watering  to  settle  the  soil  among  the  roots. 
Place  the  boxes  in  the  coldest  house  possible  or 
cold  frames,  removing  the  lights  whenever  the 
weather  is  open.  Keep  them  supplied  with 
water.  The  roots  will  be  active  all  through  the 
winter  without  making  any  top  growth.  Early 
in  March  they  may  be  divided  into  single  erowns. 
Each  growth  will  have  good  roots.  Plant  them 
again  in  boxes,  giving  them  plenty  of  room,  or, 
better  still,  pot  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots, 
subsequently  shifting  into  5-inch.  At  this  stage 
a  little  heat  is  beneficial  to  them,  after  which 
gradually  harden  them  off  for  planting  out  in 
May.  Use  rich  soil  for  potting.  Give  every 
encouragement  to  induce  a  strong,  sturdy  growth, 
which  will  result  in  a  profusion  of  fine  spikes  of 
flower,  beginning  in  July  and  continuing  till 
November.  They  will  well  repay  the  extra  care 
and  attention  bestowed  on  their  cultivation. 

G.  D.  Davison. 
Westwick  Oardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 
Masdbvallia  T0VABBN8IS. — This  is  a  most 
useful  winter-flowering  Orchid  for  cutting.  The 
flower-epikes  are  now  advancing,  and  if  the 
plants  have  been  grown  in  the  cool  house  during 
the  summer  months,  they  should  now  be  removed 
to  an  intermediate  temperature,  where  the 
flowers  will  open  more  freely  and  of  a  purer 
white.  The  plants  should  be  allowed  to  get  dry 
before  water  is  applied,  as  any  excess  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  at  this  period  of  the  year  will  result 
in  the  loss  of  foliage. 

DENDBOBItTM    PHAL.EN0P8IS    SOHBCEDBKlANnM. 

The  majority  of  these  beautiful  plants  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  to  keep  the  flowers  in  good  condition 
for  several  weeks  tbe  atmosphere  must  be  some- 
what drier  than  is  usual  during  the  growing 
season.  The  plants  are  easily  injured  through 
overflowering,  and  consequently  it  is  unwise  to 
allow  any  weakly  plant  to  carry  its  spike  too 
long  ;  as  soon  as  the  pseudo-bulba  show  signs  of 
shrivelling  therefrom  the  spikes  should  be 
removed  at  once.  After  flowering  the  plants 
should  be  placed  well  up  to  the  light,  and  during 
the  long  resting  season  water  should  be  given 
sparingly ;  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  from  shrivelling  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Being  heat-loving  plants,  the  temperature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  64"  during  the  winter 
months. 

Cleaning  Houses. — It  is  important  that  the 
houses  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  inside  and 
out  at  this  time  of  the  year,  so  that  all  the  light 
possible  will  reach  the  plants  during  the  dull 
winter  months.  In  large  towns  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  the  operation  outside  several  times 
during  the  winter.  All  the  inside  rafters,  glass 
and  stages  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed,  using 
warm  water  in  which  a  little  soft  soap  has  been 
dissolved.  The  shingle  on  the  stages  should 
also  be  cleansed.  Bsfore  the  plants  are  placed  in 
their  respective  places  it  is  advisable  to  examine 
each  one  closely  for  insect  pests  and  clean  them. 
When  staging  them  see  that  the  growing  plants 
are  placed  in  the  warmest  and  lightest  position 
available.  W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar  Oardens,  Bourion-on-the-  Water,  Oloa. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Planting  Currants. — The  Red  and  White 
Currants  being  among  the  first  to  shed  their 
leaves,  planting  may  now  be  begun  and  carried 
on  during  the  next  six  weeks.  It  is  best  to  plant 
these  Currants  in  quarters  by  themselves,  in  rows 
6  feet  or  7  feet  apart,  where  they  are  much  more 
easily  protected.     Planting  should  not  be  done 


while  the  ground  is  wet.  If  Currant  bushes  have 
to  be  planted  on  land  which  has  been  recently 
cleared  of  old  bushes,  or  gaps  have  to  be  filled  up, 
a  quantity  of  good  loam  should  be  mixed  with 
the  staple  soil  and  all  old  roots  carefully  removed. 
The  foUowine  should  find  a  place  in  most  gardens  : 
Cherry  Red,  Fay's  Prolific,  Rsd  Dutch  and  Raby 
Cistle.  The  demand  for  White  Currants  being 
generally  limited,  a  few  bushes  only  need  be 
planted,  Versaillaise,  White  Transparent  and 
White  Dutch  are  the  best.  Currants  should  be 
grown  as  standards  with  stems  about  1  foot  high, 
and  no  suckers  frcm  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
should  be  allowed  to  exist.  Where  birds  are 
troublesome,  pruning  should  be  soon  begun,  and 
as  Red  and  White  Currants  are  those  which 
suffer  first  from  the  birds,  they  should  be  the 
first  to  be  pruned.  After  the  pruning  is  finished, 
the  buds  may  be  rendered  distasteful  by  syring- 
ing the  bushes  with  a  mixture  of  fresh  slaked 
lime,  fresh  soot  and  water,  in  the  same  manner 
as  advised  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  for 
protection  against  bullfiaches. 

Pruning  — In  pruning  the  Currants  a  few  extra 
shoots  should  be  left  on  each  bueh  in  case  of  the 
loss  of  shoots,  not  an  unusual  occurrence.  Should 
the  weather  remain  favourable,  Gooseberries  may 
also  be  pruned  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a 
protection  against  the  birds.  The  leading  shoots 
of  the  latter  should  be  left  their  full  length, 
different  varieties  of  course  require  slightly 
different  conditions.  Upright  growers,  like 
Champagne,  Ironmonger,  &c.,  require  only  the 
removal  of  a  branch  here  and  there  so  that  the 
hand  may  be  easily  inserted  to  the  interior  of 
the  bushes  when  gathering  the  fruit,  shortening 
other  branches  that  may  be  getting  too  long  to 
a  suitable  leader,  and  pruning  the  side  growths 
back  to  spurs  of  about  I  inch  in  length.  With 
Warringtons  and  others  of  a  more  or  less 
pendulous  habit,  a  few  of  the  lower  branches 
require  removing  annually  to  keep  the  bushes 
well  clear  of  the  soil.  Tbe  shoots  proceeding 
from  near  the  centre  of  these  bushes  and  growing 
in  an  upright  direction  should  be  eLcouraged,  as 
they  in  turn  will  provide  the  fruiting  branches. 

Cuttings  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
should  be  made  and  put  in  a  border  as  soon  as 
possible.  Cuttings  should  be  straight  shoots, 
well  ripened  and  firm,  and  as  they  should  have 
a  clear  stem  of  not  less  than  9  inches  to  12  inches 
in  height  above  the  soil,  they  must  be  from 
15  inches  to  18  inches  long  taken  off  near  the 
base,  but  avoid  tbe  actual  base,  as  that  part 
is  full  of  buds.  Having  decided  on  the  length 
of  the  cuttings,  leave  three  or  four  buds  near 
the  top  to  furnish  shoots  for  the  formation  of  the 
crown,  removing  all  the  rest  with  a  sharp  knife, 
as  any  buds  left  underground  result  in  suckers. 
The  cuttings  should  have  the  upper  part  dipped 
in  fresh  lime-waeh.  Cut  a  trench  with  an 
upright  face,  and  place  them  eo  that  at  least 
9  inches  or  12  inches  is  above  the  ground  level. 
Make  the  ground  round  the  cuttings  moderately 
firm,  during  the  winter  especially,  after  severe 
frosts  have  given  place  to  mild  weather  the  soil 
on  each  side  of  the  lines  of  cuttings  ehould  be 
made  firm  again  with  the  feet. 

Thomas  R.  Wilson. 

Qlamis  Castle  Oardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Asparagus  — Owing  to  the  recent  heavy  rains 
Asparagus  continued  to  make  growth  well  into 
the  month  of  October,  but  now  the  tops  will 
soon  be  ripening  and  will  be  ready  for  cutting. 
Unless  the  Asparagus  bed  is  very  weedy  it  is 
better  to  let  the  tops  remain  until  they  have 
become  quite  withered.  In  cutting  leave  a  few 
inches  of  the  old  stem,  and  use  a  sharp  knife  or 
a  pair  of  secateurs  to  make  a  clean  cut.  Clear 
away  all  the  old  stems  and  thoroughly  clean  the 
beds.  Do  not  use  the  hoe  too  close  to  the  crowns, 
but  draw  out  with  the  hand  any  weeds  that 
appear  to  be  growing  over  the  centres  of  the 
crowns.     When  the  cleaning  is  finished  give  a 
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light  dressing  of  manure.  Old  Mushroom  bed 
miterial  mixed  with  horse  manure  as  prepared 
for  a  Mushroom  bed  makes  a  suitable  dressing, 
and  is  better  than  farmyard  manure.  Do  not  at 
this  season  give  a  thick  dressing  of  any  manure, 
for  if  a  long  spell  of  frost  should  come  mice  are 
apt  to  take  up  their  abode  there.  The  preseat 
is  a  good  time  to  see  about  prepiring  ground  for 
a  new  bed  if  required  for  next  year.  Though 
Asparagus  is  fond  of  moisture,  stagnant  ground 
is  fatal  to  its  successful  cultivation ;  if  it  is 
necessary  the  ground  must  first  be  drained, 
having  the  drains  about  3J  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. If  the  subsoil  is  good  the  ground  may  be 
well  trenched,  applying  a  good  dressing  of  farm- 
yard manure  ;  but  if  the  subsoil  is  pjor,  double 
digging,  or  even  single  digging  with  a  good 
spade,  is  preferable,  relying  on  good  annual  top- 
dressings  and  proper  surface  cultivation  to  help 
the  plants.  As  permanent  Asparagus  bads  are 
to  last  for  a  number  of  years,  a  little  extra  labour 
bestowed  on  their  preparation  is  amply  repaid. 

French  Beans. — The  season  for  Dwarf  Beans 
out  of  doors  is  ov6r,  and  one  must  now  look  to 
plants  in  pits  and  pots  or  boxes  for  the  supply. 
Make  sucoessional  sowings  every  two  or  three 
weeks  to  ensure  a  regular  supply.  Give  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions,  but  avoid  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  cold  draught.  Beans  in  flower 
must  have  a  dry  atmosphere  for  setting  the 
blossoms,  and  a  little  extra  warmth  may  also  be 
necessary.  During  the  winter  months  water 
should  be  afforded  sparingly,  or  the  plants  will 
damp  off.  If  grown  in  pits  draw  a  little  soil  up 
to  the  stems  when  dry  ;  but  if  in  pots  or  boxes 
see  that  any  soil  added  is  not  cold  or  wet,  or  the 
stems  will  very  soon  decay  during  the  dull  season. 

WiNTBB  Spinach  has  made  very  luxuriant 
growth  this  autumn,  and  if  the  plants  are  found 
to  be  rather  tOD  close  or  insufficiently  thinned, 
draw  out  a  few  plants  for  use  ;  otherwise  leaves 
only  should  be  taken  when  required,  and  when 
the  plant  is  big  enough  to  supply  them.  Keep 
the  bed  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  which  will 
seed  even  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  and  also 
remove  any  decaying  leaves  on  the  plants  them- 
selves, which  if  left  may  do  a  lot  of  harm  to  the 
remainder.  J.  Jaques, 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnsweFS.— T%«  Editor  intends 
to  make  THK  Gakden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  0/  gardening  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  AU  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editob  of  THE  OAKDEN, 
iO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness sfiouJd  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHEIL  The  name  a7id 
address  0/  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Herbaceous  Plants  and  Roses  {W.  H.  Lee). 
We  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  plant  the 
new  beds  with  bush  Roses  and  the  old  beds  with 
herbaceous  plants.  If  the  long  beds  are  carefully 
planted  the  effect  will  be  better  than  if  they 
were  filled  with  dwarf  Roses.  The  tall-growing 
herbaceous  plants  must,  of  course,  be  planted  on 
the  sides  of  the  bads  farthest  away  from  the 
Rose  pillars,  otherwise  they  would  smother  the 
bases  of  these  and  so  cause  them  to  get  bare. 
Keep  dwarf-growing  plants  on  the  inside  of  the 
long  beds.  This,  however,  would  probably 
suggest  itself  to  you,  as  it  is  the  only  way  to 
plant  so  that  the  beauty  of  the  borders  can  be 


seen  when  walking  beneath  the  pergola  or 
between  the  pillars.  Nothing  looks  more  charm- 
ing than  a  row  of  Madonna  Lilies  (L  candidum) 
on  either  side  of  the  walk  bsneath  a  pergola.  If 
the  other  border  is  much  shided  by  large  trees, 
we  are  afraid  any  plants  would  be  liable  to  get 
weedy.  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  Helianthus  Miss 
Mellieh  and  others,  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow, 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Japanese  Anemones 
would  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 

H^EEACEons  Perennials  (F.  W.  W.). — Very 
few  psrennials  flower  the  first  year  from  seeds, 
and  those  that  do  so  are  by  no  means  reliable. 
So  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  seeds  and 
other  things,  such  as  soil  and  attention.  Those 
raised  from  seeds,  too,  should  be  raised  in  a  bed 
apart  and  transplanted  early  to  their  permanent 
places.  Those  best  obtained  from  seeds  are 
marked  by  an  asterisk :  Achillea  The  Pearl, 
*Agrostemma  coronaria.  Anemone  japonica,  A.  j 
albi,  A.  j  Qieen  Charlotte,  A.  sylvestris,  *Aqui- 
legia  chrysantha,  *A.  californica  hybrida.  Aster 
Amellus,  A.  acris,  A.  Mrs.  Peters,  Campanula 
carpatica  alba,  C.  c.  Riverslea,  C.  persioifolia 
grandiflora,  C.  van  Houttei,  Doronicum  planta- 
gineum  excelsum.  Delphiniums  of  sorts,  Erigeron 
epeciosus.  Flag  Irises  of  sorts,  "Coreopsis  grandi- 
flora, *Gaillardia  grandiflora,  Geum  miniatnm, 
Hemsrocallis  flava,  H  Damortieri,  *Lupinus 
oolyphyllus  albus,  Megasea  cordifolia  purpurea, 
Monarda  didyma,  Pyrethrums  (single  and  double), 
Rudbeckia  Newmani,  Scablosa  caucasica,  Scatice 
latifolia,  Helenium  pumilnm  magnificum  and 
Eryngium  oliverianum. 

Stonecrop  for  Border  (Jf.  P.).— Sedum  album  is  low- 
growing  and  easily  kept  in  bounds.  S.  spurium  makes  a 
good  carpet,  but  grows  more  freely  than  the  last. 

Hardy  Perennials  for  Exhibition  (A.  P.).— The 
following  should  be  of  service  to  you  :  Anemone  j  iponica 
alba.  A.  j.  Q  leen  Cnarlotte,  Aconitum  Wilsonl,  Aster 
acrls,  A.  Amellus,  A.  lajvigatus,  Helenium  nudifloram,  H. 
pumilum,  Kniphotia  aloides,  Campanula  lactiflora  cierulea, 
Eryngium  oliverianum,  Gaillardia  grandiflora  maxima, 
Keliauthus  multiflorus,  H.  m.  plenus,  Monarda  didyma, 
Scablosa  caucasica  and  alba,  Statice  latifolia  and  herba- 
ceous Phloxes  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Flambeau  and  Etna. 

Climber  for  Fence  {Amateur). — We  doubt  very  much 
if  any  climber  will  cling  to  the  corrugated  iron  to  give 
anything  like  satisfaction,  and  therefore  suggest  as  alterna- 
tives either  the  planting  of  oval-leaved  Privet  quite  close 
to  it,  or  painting  the  fence  a  dark  green.  The  quickest- 
growing  climbers — the  Ampelopsis — are  deciduous,  and 
even  by  planting  these  you  would  still  have  ^ome  months 
during  which  the  unsightly  fence  would  be  seen.  Dark 
green  paint  and  a  thin  screen  of  Privet  would,  we  think, 
be  the  simpler  way  out  of  the  diftijulty.  The  Privet  may 
be  obtained  the  full  height  of  the  fence,  and  could  be 
planted  at  once. 

Wallflowers,  &c.  {Horto).  —  We  consider  Sutton's 
Phoenix  to  be  one  of  the  most  deliclously  fragrant  of  all 
Wallflowers.  Sturdy  and  free  in  habit,  it  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  all  the  dark  red  varieties.  Height  1  foot  to 
15  inches.  Cloth  of  Gold  is  perhaps  the  best  yellow- 
flowered  sort.  The  Wallflower  is,  in  some  instances, 
perennial,  but  for  bedding  purposes  Is  best  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  biennial.  By  sowiug  the  seeds  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  good-sized  plants  are  available  for 
bedding  out  in  the  early  autumn  for  flowering  in  the 
spring  ensuing.  There  is  no  form  of  Ampelopsis  other 
than  A.  Veitchi  purpurea  likely  to  be  of  service  to  you. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

Plants  for  Sloping  Bank  (/.  E.  M.). — We 
think  the  best  thing  you  could  do  would  be  to 
plant  your  steep  sloping  bioks,  where  grass 
proves  unsatisfactory,  with  Hypericum  moseri- 
anum  (St.  John's  Wort).  Once  established, 
this  plant  can  be  kept  dwarf,  and  it  furnishes 
cheerful  greenery  all  the  year  round  and  flowers 
in  summer.  Ivy  also  would  be  suitable  if 
pegged  down  ;  it  makes  a  very  beautiful  ground 
covering.  The  variegated  form  of  Euonymus 
radicans  \i  also  suitable  and  a  most  attractive 
plant.  Or  you  might  plant  wichuraiana  Roses. 
There  are  now  many  beautiful  varieties  of  these, 
and  they  make  long  slender  growths,  10  feet  or 
more  in  length  in  one  season,  that  would  quickly 
cover  your  banks.  They  are  practically  ever- 
green, and  their  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
early  summer,  are  very  beautiful.  These  Roses 
are  most  suitable  for  trailing  along  the  ground. 
See  The  Garden,  October  20  and  September  -29, 
1906. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Apple  Stumps  for  Roses  (B.  W.  £.).— We 
should  certainly  advise  you  to  clean  the  old 
Apple  stumps  before  planting  the  Roses,  if,  as 
you  say,  they  are  covered  with  moss,  lichen  and 
insect  pests.  The  moss  and  lichen  harbour  the 
latter,  and  should  therefore  be  done  away  with. 
The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  these  and  the  insects 
is  to  syringe  the  trees  with  caustic  alkali  wash. 
This  mixture  is  used  as  a  winter  wash  for  fruit 
trees  infested  with  American  blight,  other 
insects,  moss  and  lichen.  It  is  very  caustic 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  on  the 
skin.  It  will  also  spoil  clothes,  so  that  it 
should  be  used  on  a  still  day.  Dissolve  lib  of 
eround  caustic  soda  in  a  gallon  of  water,  add 
jlb.  of  pearlash,  stir  until  all  is  dissolved, 
rhen  add  9  gallons  of  water,  and,  lastly,  IOjz, 
of  soft  soap  previously  dissolved  in  a  little 
boiling  water.  Mix  thoroughly  and  the  solution 
is  ready  for  use. 

Roses  for  North  Border  (Nooke).  —  A 
border  with  northern  aspect,  partially  shaded  by 
Laburnum  trees,  is  not  at  all  an  inviting  place 
for  R  5ses.  Oaly  the  strongest-growing  sorts  can 
b3  expected  to  do  any  good,  and  even  they  may 
not  flower  very  freely.  To  grow  Roses  success- 
fully you  should  place  them  wherever  they  get 
sunshine,  so  that  the  growth  may  be  well  ripened. 
However,  cl  mbing  Roses  are  as  likely  to  succeed 
a'"  any  other  sort  of  Rose,  probably  more  likely. 
We  should  recommend  you  to  plant  Koorad 
Ferdinand  Meyer,  white  ;  Flora,  rose  ;  Crimson 
Rambler,  red ;  Polyantha  grandiflora,  white ; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  pink  ;  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtem- 
burg,  bright  red  ;  Mme.  d'Arblay,  white ;  and 
Aim^e  Vibert,  white,  all  of  which  are  strong- 
growing  climbers.  Among  dwarfs,  the  most 
likely  to  succeed  are  Grace  Darling,  tints  of 
white  and  pink  ;  Caroline  Testout,  rose ;  Clio, 
flesh  ;  Ulrich  Bcunner,  rich  cerise  red  ;  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  white  ;  and  Captain  Hayward,  bright 
crimson-carmine. 

Planting  a  Rose  Walk  (ff.).— Your  idea  of 
arrangement  is  excellent,  and  when  developed 
this  Rose  garden  cannot  fail  to  afford  you  much 
satisfaction.  For  the  stumps  we  should  recom- 
mend the  following  sorts,  commencing  at  the 
opposite  end  to  the  rock  garden  and  taking  the 
left-hand  side  first :  Electra,  Blush  Rimbler, 
Crimson  Rambler  and  Dorothy  Perkins  ;  and  on 
the  right-hand,  commencing  same  end,  our 
selection  would  be :  Trier,  L  idy  Gay,  Feliciti5  Per- 
p^;ue  and  Rubin.  For  the  groups  of  standard 
Hybrid  Teas,  we  take  it  you  intend  planting  four 
trees  of  one  variety.  Commencing  same  end  and 
starting  left-hand  side  plant  Antoine  Rivoire, 
Giiiss  an  Teplilz,  Gnstave  Regis,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay  and  Admiral  Djwsy  ;  and  on  the  right- 
hand  side.  Prince  de  Balgarie,  Viscountees 
Folkestone,  Mme.  Ravary,  Caroline  Testout  and 
Pharisaer.  To  plant  in  between  the  stumps  and 
standards  we  note  you  propose  to  plant  China 
and  Polyantha  Roses ;  peg  them  down,  and 
the  arrangement  cannot  fail  to  be  most  pleasing. 
Again  commencing  same  end,  on  left-hand  side, 
we  advice  Eugenie  Lamesch,  Biron  Piston  de 
St.  Cyr,  Leonie  Lamesch,  Comtesse  de  Cayla, 
Kitherina  Zaimet,  Philippine  Lambert,  Aurora 
and  Mme.  Levavasseur ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
and  commencing  same  end,  plant  Mme.  E.  Resal, 
Aschenbrodel,  Red  Pet,  Marie  Pavic,  Fabvier, 
Jean  Bach  Sisley,  Petit  Constant  and  Irene 
Watts.  If  you  plant  the  above  you  will  have 
the  cream  of  the  collections.  We  have  not 
named  any  novelties,  but  simply  the  tried  reliable 
sorts.  We  should  advise  you  to  pay  great 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground, 
cultivating  deeply  and  incorporating  well-rotted 
manure  and  J-inch  bones  fairly  liberally.  You 
might  put  a  few  light  arches  across  the  grass 
walk,  near  the  stumps,  and  some  of  the  growths 
from  these  stumps,  or,  better  still,  other  sorts 
could  be  trained  over  the  arches.  Such  an 
arrangement  need  not  beat  all  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  grass  walk. 
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SelectiuXS  of  HviiKlli  Tea  KusLS  (C.  Kearsley)  — 
Vaiietiescf  Hybrid  lea  Roses  of  the  colours  you  name, 
and  of  which  dwarfs  can  be  purchased  at  the  price  you 
wish  to  give,  are  as  follow  :  Mildred  Grant,  blush  white, 
tinted  with  pioli ;  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  rosy  white,  a 
sport  from  La  France;  Duchess  of  Portland,  pale  lemon 
yellow,  a  beautiful  Rose ;  La  Tosca.  silvery  rose ;  Mme. 
Jules  Grohz,  satiny  rose;  Anne  Marie  Soupert,  bright 
lake  red  ;  Bessie  Brown,  creamy  white  ;  Belle  Siebreeht 
(Mrs.  \V.  J.  Grant),  bright  rose-pioli ;  Caroline  Testout, 
bright  rone  ;  Kaiaerin  Augusta  Victoria,  white,  with  yellow 
centre  ;  Killarney,  rose,  shaded  with  white  and  suJtused 
wiih  piuk  ;  La  France,  pale  rose  ;  Liberty,  crimson  ;  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  rosy  salmon,  shaded  with  vermilion-rose; 
Marquise  Litta,  carmine-rose,  wilh  veimilion  centre  ;  Papa 
Lambert,  pure  roie,  with  deeper  centre;  Pharisaer,  rosy 
white,  centre  deep  salmon  rose  ;  and  Tennyson,  white, 
shaded  with  pink. 

DIFFERKSCE     BETWEEN     CERTAIN     E&SE     TRIBES    (SfiSS 

Earl)  —  The  Tea  Rose  is  distinguished  by  slender 
growths,  small  and  usually  shining  foliage,  and  con- 
tinuous bloisoming.  Both  China  Roses  and  Tea  Roses  are 
descended  from  Rosa  indica.  The  first  Tea  Rose  was 
received  from  China  in  ISIO.  This  was  called  the  single 
blush.  Since  that  time  numerous  seedlings  have  been 
raised.  The  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  are  the  sturdy  sorts 
Ihat  yield  the  fragrant  crimson  and  pink  Rosea  of  such 
floe  size.  They  were  derived  by  crossing  the  Hybrid 
Bourbons  and  Hybrid  Chinese  with  the  Damask  Perpetual. 
Til  5  origin  of  these  old  Roses  is  very  obscure,  and  many 
of  the  writings  on  the  sul  ject  are  merely  conjectural. 
Hybrid  Teas  are  the  modern  and  popular  Rose.  There  were 
a  few  ( f  these  some  thirty  years  ago,  but  only  a  very  few. 
La  France  and  Captain  Christy  being  two  of  the  oldest. 
The  Hybrid  Teas  possess,  in  a  large  degree,  the  delicate 
shades  of  colour  of  the  Tea  Rose,  with  the  handsome  petals, 
large  flowers  and  erect  stiff  growths  peculiar  to  the  Hy  brid 
Perpetuals. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Effects  or  Coloured  Glass  in  Fbuit- 
ROOM  (E.  M.  B  ). — Our  correspondent,  writing 
on  tbe  above  subject,  says  :  "It  may  be  worth 
while  to  enquire  whether  any  experiments  have 
ever  been  made  of  admitting  light  through  glass 
of  different  colours.  Light  is  often  i  xcluded 
altogether,  and  I  believe  with  good  results  ;  but 
still  better  effects  might  be  obtained  by  colouring 
the  rays.  For  instance,  it  seems  to  be  established 
that  blue  rays  arrest  the  growth  of  plant  life ; 
will  they  also  arrest  decay  1 "  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  experiments  having  been 
directed  in  the  way  suggested  in  this  country. 
It  may  be  a  fitting  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  the  scientific  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  say 
that  we  think  that  atmosphere,  temperature  and 
the  exclusion  of  light  play  a  more  important  part 
in  arresting  the  decay  of  fruit  after  it  is  ripe 
than  does  that  of  light,  however  ingeniously  it 
may  be  manipulated.  Light  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  growth,  and  seldom  or  ever  with  its 
retardation.  A  low  and  equable  temperature, 
such  as  a  dark  cellar  provides,  is  the  best  place 
to  store  Apples  in,  where  the  temperature  in 
winter  and  early  spring  ranges  from  40°  to  -t?" 
Fahr.,  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  always  fairly 
humid. 

Peach  Trees  under  Glass  {Elliott)  — Most 
certainly  the  Peach  trees  under  glass  should  be 
watered  now  if  they  are  very  dry  as  you  say. 
It  is  most  important  to  keep  the  borders  moist 
in  which  fruit  trees  under  glass  are  growing,  and 
especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  before  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  The  trees  are  now  finishing 
the  development  of  their  buds,  which  contain  the 
embryo  leaves  and  flowers  (and  therefore  fruit) 
for  next  year.  Unless  the  borders  are  kept  moist 
the  roots'  food  supply  is  cut  off,  and  a  check  to 
the  tree  must  result.  Allowing  the  borders 
to  become  dry  after  the  fruits  are  gathered 
is  a  common  and  a  very  bad  practice  among 
amateur  gardeners.  They  seem  to  think  that 
once  the  fruits  are  gathered  the  tree  requires 
no  further  attention  until  the  next  season,  when 
really  it  needs  special  care  to  make  it  produce  a 
good  crop  the  next  year.  The  watering,  then,  is 
most  important.  The  border  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  ;  it  must  be  kept  moist,  for 
the  roots  are  still  active.  It  is  only  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen  that  less  water  is  necessary, 
and  even  then  the  border  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dry.  After  the  fruits  are  gathered  many 
growers,  in  addition  to  keepirg  their  Peach  trees 
Well  supplied  with  clear  water,  give  them  manure 


nateralso  to  help  build  up  good  buds  for  next 
year. 

Apple  Tree  Fruitless  (S  G  /".).— Probably 
the  chief  reason  of  your  Apple  tree  proving 
unsatisfactory  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  your 
allowing  the  grass  to  grow  right  up  the  stem. 
This  is  a  bad  practice,  and  is  doubtless  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  many  orchard  trees.  If 
you  remove  the  turf  for,  say,  6  feet  from  the 
stem  all  round  the  tree  and  remove  the  surface 
soil  beneath  until  you  come  to  a  fair  number  of 
roots  (which  may  be  from  6  inches  to  12  inches), 
replacing  it  with  turfy  soil  with  which  some  well- 
decayed  manure  has  been  mixed,  you  will  soon 
see  a  difference  in  the  tree.  As  soon  as  the  young 
fruits  have  formed  in  the  spring  you  might  give 
a  mulch  of  manure.  If  the  shoots  are  crowded 
thin  them  out  so  as  to  allow  each  shoot  plenty  of 
room  and  to  admit  eunlight  and  air.  It  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  manure  without  first 
removing  the  turf,  for  the  latter  and  not  the 
tree  roots  would  then  benefit.  The  grass  would 
grow  all  the  more  strongly,  and,  consequently, 
deprive  the  Apple  tree  of  more  nourishment 
than  ever. 

Peaches  Falling  bffore  Ripe  (Crimson 
Oalande).—'We  think,  as  you  suggest  may  be 
the  case,  that  the  Peaches  falling  before  they  are 
ripe  is  most  probably  due  to  a  deficiency  of  lime 
in  the  soil.  The  imperfectly  formed  kernels  also 
seem  to  point  to  this  as  the  reason.  All  stone 
fruits— Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries  &c  , 
need  a  good  supply  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  a 
deficiency  often  makes  itself  known  thiough 
falling  fruits  and  imperfect  kernels.  Peach  trees, 
whose  growths  do  not  become  properly  ripened 
owing  to  their  becoming  gross  in  a  bed  of  soil  that 
is  too  rich  for  them,  are  also  liable  to  drop  their 
fruits.  If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  manuring 
the  trees  fairly  well,  we  should  advise  you  to 
apply  less  for  a  time,  and  also  now  to  add  a 
quantity  of  lime  rubble  and  old  mortar  rubble  to 
the  soil.  To  do  this  you  must  take  out  some  of 
the  existing  soil,  add  the  rubble,  and  mix  well 
together  before  replacing  it  about  the  roots. 
While  doing  this  you  might  see  if  any  long  roots 
have  grown  down  into  the  subsoil.  If  so,  cut 
them  hard  back  and  relay  nearer  the  surface. 

FRtriT  Trees  on  Walls  (E.  C.).— Evidently  your  fruit 
trees  were  neglected  when  they  were  young.  Instead  of 
being  root  pruned  the  shoots  were  cu*.  hard  back.  If  the 
roots  are  in  a  proper  condition  the  Sweet  Cherry  requires 
little  pruning.  If  it  makes  gross  shoots  and  these  are  cut 
back  hard,  then  still  more  growths  are  mads,  and  the  tree 
goes  from  bad  to  worse.  You  may  find  it  necessay  to  thin 
out  some  of  the  shoots,  cut  them  out  altogether,  especially 
some  of  the  foreright  growths.  We  should  shorten  the 
leaders  only  slightly,  say,  6  inches  or  so,  jnst  to  remove  the 
unripened  ends.  The  only  thing  to  do  to  bring  your  trees 
into  a  fruitful  condition  Is  to  root  prune  them  severely, 
and  to  cut  out  altogether  those  shoots  which  are  not 
required  to  form  spurs  or  to  lay  in.  Root  prune  the 
Morellos  also.  Lay  in  as  many  of  this  year's  shoots  as 
there  is  proper  space  for  to  fruit  next  year,  and  cut  away 
those  not  required.  The  leaders  will  probably  need  no 
shortening.  We  cannot  gite  you  better  advice  than  to 
root  prune  and  cut  out  useless  (hoots  to  admit  sunlight 
and  air  to  those  retained. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Making  a  Kitchen  Garden  {E.  E.  6').— To 
create  a  good  kitchen  garden  from  an  old  meadow 
it  is  well  worth,  at  the  outset,  taking  some 
trouble,  inasmuch  as  a  kitchen  garden  may  have 
to  be  such  for  many  years,  and  its  usefulness  will 
depend  upon  the  way  the  ground  is  prepared. 
We  would  advise  you  to  have  the  ground  trenched 
by  hand  labour.  If  a  little  more  costly,  at  least 
the  results  will  in  a  year  or  two  amply  repay  for 
the  outlay.  Mark  the  ground  out  into  quarters, 
leaving  the  portions  still  in  turf  that  are  to  be 
the  pathways.  Then  pare  off  (and  put  on  one 
side)  the  turf  2  inches  deep  over  a  space  at  one 
end  of  a  quarter  or  border  2  feet  wide,  and  as 
long  as  the  portion  of  ground  is  broad.  Next  to 
that  throw  out  10  inches  of  the  top  soil,  and 
follow  by  breaking  up  the  bottom  soil  in  the 
trench  either  8  inches  or  9  inches  deep  with  a 
fork,  well  pulverising  it  If  big  stones  come  in 
the  way  of  this  operation,  have  them  n  moved. 


Then  proceed  to  mark  out  a  second  portion  the 
same  length  and  still  2  feet  in  width,  pare  off  the 
turf  as  before  in  small  portions,  and  cast  it  in 
grass  downwards  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  pre- 
ceding trench.  Follow  with  a  heavy  dustirg  of 
fresh  lime  or  soot  to  kill  grubs  or  wireworms  that 
may  exist  in  the  grass.  Then  throw  on  to  that 
the  top  spit  from  the  next  trench,  and  so  proceed 
to  work  all  the  allotted  ground  until  all  is  done. 
You  may  keep  the  walks  as  grass,  running  a  lawn 
mower  over  them  otce  a  week  in  the  summer; 
but  when  wheeling  manure  over  them  use  planks, 
or,  if  preferred,  you  can  pare  cff  the  turf  and  soil 
thus  left  4  inches  deep,  and  stack  it  to  make  fine 
patting  loam,  replacing  it  with  5  inches  thickness 
of  cinders,  broken  clinkers,  or  gravel  to  make 
dry,  hard  pathways.  Ground  so  prepared,  and 
especially  if  a  light  dressing  of  manure  be  forked 
in  in  February,  should  grow  any  ordinary  garden 
crops. 

Acetylene  Gas  Rifusb  ( W.  K.  Perry). — Last 
year  a  correspondent  wrote  to  The  Garden  of 
his  experience  of  this  material  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  his  words:  "I  have  used  it 
(the  refuse)  now  for  four  years,  but  attach  more 
importance  to  it  for  its  value  for  killing  and 
driving  away  various  pests,  such  as  slugs,  grubs, 
&c.  I  find  it  has  no  detrimental  (ffect  when 
applied  to  growing  plants,  and  have  tried  it  on 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  Globe  Artichokes  and  other 
things,  and  have  used  it  freely  on  Canterbury 
Bells  infested  with  the  leather  jacket  grub. 
However,  I  much  prefer  using  it  on  vacant  ground 
in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  and  then  have 
had  good  results.  It  keeps  the  soil  free  from 
insects  for  two  or  three  years.  It  should  not  be 
used  too  much  on  fast-growing  vegetables  for 
kitchen  use  in  case  of  an  unpleasant  flavour."  A 
correspondent  from  New  Zealand  says  it  has  been 
used  there  with  good  results  on  Peaches  affected 
with  leaf  curl.  We  have  no  experience  of  the 
use  of  acetylene  gas  in  a  greenhouse,  so  will  put 
the  question  in  The  Garden. 

Growing  Potatoes  in  the  Dark  (P.  S).— Anyone  who 
can  find  a  dark  dry  corner  with  a  fairly  even  temperature 
can  grow  Potatoes  in  this  manner,  but  the  place  must  be 
perfectly  dark.  The  old  tubers  ought  to  be  started  In 
August,  some  dry  sifted  soil  being  placed  over  them.  A 
full  account  t  f  the  method  employed  was  published  in  THE 
GariiEN  for  July  1G,  1904.  A  little  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  cooking  of  these  Potatoes.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  boiled  slowly  in  a  saucepan  for 
seven  or  eight  minutes  and  afterwards  steamed  until  done. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Soil  in  Fern  Pots,  Ac.  (B.  T.  J>'.).— The  soil  In  the 
pots  containing  the  D^vallia,  Osmunda  and  Cypripedium 
should  throughout  the  winter  be  kept  moderately  moist, 
otherwise  the  minor  roots  will  perish  and  the  plants  suffer 
greatly. 

Stinkhorn  Fungus  (J/t-s.  H.  R.  Baird). — The  fungus 
you  sent  is  an  imperfect  specimen  of  tbe  stinkhorn  fungua 
(Ithyphallus  impudlcus).  It  should  have  a  small  brownish 
cap  at  the  end.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  fungus, 
though  never  very  plentiful,  which  is  fortunate,  as  it  has 
a  very  powerful  and  unpleasant  odonr. — G.  S.  S. 

Spotted  Snake  Millipedes  (A'.  G.  II.).— The  milli- 
pedes are  specimens  of  the  spotted  snake  millipede 
(Blanjulus  guttulatus),  a  most  troublesome  pest.  Insecti- 
cides are  of  no  practical  use  as  a  rule  ;  but  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt  or  nitrate  of  soda  will  kill  ihem 
if  they  can  be  applied  in  sufficient  strength  and  quantity. 
If  possible,  give  the  eround  a  clean  fallow  and  a  good 
dressing  of  gas-lime.  Traps  are  the  most  effective  way  of 
killing  them.  The  eggs  were  much  shrivelled,  but  they 
were  probably  those  of  snails.— G.  S.  S. 

Olivia  (E.  Jf.).— We  do  not  think  you  will  do  much  good 
by  repotting  your  Olivias  if,  as  you  say,  they  appear  to  be 
flourisliing.  Cilvlas  flower  all  the  better,  as  a  rule,  when 
the  pots  or  tubs  in  which  they  are  growing  are  well  filled 
wlthroots.  Atop-dressingcf  fresh  soil  would  doubtless  do 
good,  and  when  the  flower-spikes  are  showing  a  watering 
once  or  twice  a  week  with  diluted  liquid  manure  water. 
The  soil  most  suitable  for  top-dressing  consists  of  fibrous 
loam,  with  some  leaf-mould  and  a  little  bone-dust  added. 

Eradicating  Horseradish  (C.  T.). — There  is  really  no 
better  way  than  digging  out  every  atom  of  root  you  can 
find.  Cutting  down  is  useless,  as  the  plant — always  most 
tenacious  of  life— springs  again  most  quickly  into  leaf. 
Horseradish,  once  a  crown  has  been  formed  at  the  apex  of 
any  root,  will  spring  into  growth  freely.  Where  the  plant 
is  more  than  oidinarily  troublesome,  strong  carbolic  acid 
applied  to  the  crown  will  usually  do  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. Had  we  to  deal  with  the  plant,  however,  we  should 
carefully  fork  over  the  ground  very  deeply  and  take  out 
every  bit  of  root  and  burn  it.  The  root  is  veiy  brittle,  and 
will  not  bear  pulling. 
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WINTER    VEGETABLES. 

How  TO  Supply  a  Small   Family  with 

Vegetables  from  November  to  Apeil. 

{Prize  Essay.) 

TO  maintain  a  supply  of  vegetables 
during  the  above  -  mentioned 
months  requires  not  only  a 
practical  knowledge  but  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  fore- 
thought. The  chief  factor  is  the  thorough 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Deep  tillage  is 
essential.  No  better  method  can  be  adopted 
than  that  of  trenching  or  double  digging  the 
land  previous  to  sowing  or  planting  the 
different  crops,  incorporating  at  the  same 
time  suitable  manure.  Another  most  im- 
portant item  which  must  not  be  ignored  is 
the  constant  working  of  the  ground  between 
the  growing  crops. 

What  to  Grow. 

The  aim  should  be  to  grow  as  many 
different  kinds  of  vegetables  in  order  to  have 
as  varied  a  selection  as  possible,  either  in  the 
open  ground  or  in  the  store.  These  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  root  crops, 
green  crops,  out  of  season  or  forced  crops. 
Koot  crops  form  some  of  the  best  vegetables 
for  winter  use,  since  being  sown  or  planted  in 
spring  and  becoming  fit  for  use  in  the  autumn 
they  can  be  lifted  and  stored  in  suitable 
places  free  from  inj  iiry  by  frost.  Sufficient 
ground  should  be  allotted  to  each  to  keep 
up  a  constant  supply  according  to  the 
demand.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the 
following : 

Potatoes. — These  require  planting  in 
April,  and  are  ready  for  lifting  in  September. 
Store  in  a  frost-proof  house  or  cellar  from 
which  all  light  is  excluded.  A  good  keeping 
variety  should  be  chosen. 

Paesnips,  Caeeots,  Beeteoot,  Salsify. — 
The  first-named  requires  to  be  sown  in 
February  or  early  March,  the  latter  three  in 
April,  or  if  medium-size  roots  only  are 
required  then  not  till  May.  All  may  be  lifted 
in  November  aiid  stored  in  sand,  though  for 
preference  Parsnips  and  Salsify  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  and  taken  up  as  required. 

Onions.— A  tine  rich  soil  is  best  suited  to 
these.  From  seed  sown  in  March  the  bulbs 
may  be  lifted,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
dried  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  airy  place. 

TuENiPS. — A  sowing  made  in  August  will 
produce  roots  for  use  from  November,  part  of 
which  may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  sand,  the 
remainder,  if  left,  will  produce  green  tops  for 
cutting  early  in  spring. 

Green  Crops.— The  most  valuable  for 
general  purposes  are  Cabbages,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Kale,  Savoys,  Coleworts,Cauliflowers, 


Broccoli,  Spinach,  Endive  and  Lettuce,  to 
which  may  also  be  added  Celery  and 
Leeks. 

Cauliflowees  and  Broccoli.  —  The 
season  of  the  Autumn  Giant  variety  will 
last  often  to  the  middle  of  December  if  the 
weather  is  favourable,  or  they  may  be  lifted 
in  November  and  hung  up  in  an  airy  shed,  or 
just  the  roots  cut  off  and  the  stems  inserted 
in  water  ;  if  kept  free  from  the  reach  of  frost 
they  will  keep  fresh  for  several  weeks.  For 
a  late  supply  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
May.  Two  sowings  and  plantings  are  neces- 
sary of  Kale,  Sprouts,  Savoys  and  Broccoli  in 
order  to  carry  one  through  the  season — the 
first  in  March  or  early  April  for  use  in 
November,  December,  ifec,  the  second  in 
May  for  use  from  January  onwards  to  April. 
Broccoli  forms  a  delightful  change  when 
procurable  in  February,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished if  planted  on  a  warm  border  and 
protected  during  severe  weather. 

Endive  and  Spinach  are  both  useful,  the 
former  sown  in  July  and  planted  out  will 
form  nice  plants  for  blanching  and  use  during 
November  and  later.  It  can  also  be  lifted 
and  planted  in  frames  as  a  protection  from 
frost.  Spinach  is  useful  throughout  the 
winter  and  early  spring  ;  if  sown  in  Septem- 
ber and  properly  thinned  an  abundance  of 
large  leaves  will  be  obtainable.  The  more 
Spinach  is  gathered  the  greater  will  be  the 
quantity  produced. 

Celery  and  Leeks. — The  former  requires 
raising  in  heat  during  February  ;  after  having 
been  pricked  out  twice  it  is  ready  for  plant- 
ing in  well-manured  trenches,  earthed  up 
gradually.  Protection  is  necessary  in  severe 
weather,  not  so  much  from  frost  as  from 
excessive  wet.  It  will  last  many  weeks  if 
lifted  and  stored  in  dry  sand  in  a  cool  place. 
Leeks  may  be  treated  similarly  to  Celery, 
except  that  they  can  be  sown  in  March  out 
of  doors. 

Lettuce. — A  good  sowing  should  be  made 
in  August  and  planted  when  large  enough  in 
trenches  for  convenience  of  protecting.  Some 
may  be  planted  in  cold  frames,  where  they 
will  be  handy  for  early  use.  Admit  air  freely 
or  they  will  be  a  failure. 

Cabbage  and  Cole  worts. — Both  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  greens.  They  may  both 
be  sown  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  early  in 
August  and  planted  out  in  October  ;  the 
latter  in  rows  between  the  Cabbages,  or  in 
the  same  rows  as  the  Cabbages,  planting 
them  alternately.  The  Cabbages  may  be 
planted  at  the  usual  distance  apart,  as  the 
Coleworts  can  be  used  when  young.  The 
Cabbage  for  very  early  use  must  be  of  a  good 
variety  and  early  or  the  hearts  will  not  be 
sufficiently  formed  for  use  before  April.  One 
of  the  best  is  Sutton's  April,  producing  nice 
heads  by  the  end  of  March  in  a  favourable 


Forced  Crops. — Where  there  is  conveni- 
ence, and  much  can  be  done  with  only  a 
small  house  or  frames,  such  vegetables  as 
French  Beans,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Khubarb, 
early  Carrots.  &c.,  may  be  had  out  of  season, 
as  well  as  early  Potatoes  and  Mustard  and 
Cress,  though  the  latter  can  be  raised  ia  a 
cold  frame.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  will 
come  on  sufficiently  early  if  forced  by  means 
of  pots  and  covering  material,  such  as  long 
manure,  leaves,  &c.  Early  Potatoes,  Dwarf 
Beans  and  Carrots  require  sowing  or  planting 
in  December  for  early  use,  the  two  former  in 
pots  if  frames  are  not  available  where 
sufficient  heat  could  be  maintained  Lettuce 
can  be  had  throughout  the  season  by  sowing 
in  September  and  later  for  succession,  a  good 
Cabbage  variety,  and  growing  on  in  pots  in 
gentle  heat,  introducing  in  batches.  Where 
Seakale  and  Ehubarb  are  forced  in  pits  or 
houses,  it  should  be  stated  the  roots  may  be 
lifted  in  October  or  later,  removed  to  a  cool 
shed  and  covered,  when  they  can  be  intro- 
duced into  heat  as  required.  Asparagus 
roots  for  forcing  should  be  about  four  years 
old,  and  may  be  brought  on  in  heat  from 
September,  being  fit  for  cutting  in  November 
and  onwards,  according  to  the  means  of 
introducing  into  heat.  Parsley  may  be  had  in 
plenty  if  a  protection  in  the  form  of  a  frame 
is  given  during  the  winter  months.  This  is 
almost  in  daily  demand. 

Marrows  and  Gourds.— These,  if  cut 
when  ripe  and  stored  before  being  injured  by 
frost,  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time,  and  may 
be  used  when  required. 

A  summary. 

Vegetable.  Season. 

Cauliflowers       Nov.  and  Dec. 

Potatoe3,  ParsDips,  Beetroot,  Turuips,  \  ^^^    ^^  j^    ^^ 

Onions  and  Salsify I  *^     * 

Brussels    Sprouts,    Cabbafre,    Endive,  ^ 

Leeks,  Lettuce,  Celery,  Kale,  Sivry  -  Nov.  to  April. 

and  Spinach ) 

Coleworts,  Broccoli  and  Turnip  tops       . .  Feb.  to  April. 

Marrows  and  Gourds Nov.  to  Jan. 

Esrly  Cabbage Ead  of  March. 

Seakale.  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  . .        . .  Jan.  to  April. 

Dwarf  Beans,  early  Currots  and  early  \  ^^^  ^^  April. 

Potatoes         /  ' 

To  mention  special  varieties  would  some- 
what be  out  of  place,  since  soil,  climatic  and 
other  conditions  render  some  kinds  more 
productive  in  different  localities  than  in 
others. 

Storing.— The  storing  of  all  vegetables 
should  be  done  with  a  view  to  their  keeping 
as  long  as  possible.  A  cool,  dry,  airy  place 
from  which  frost  is  excluded  is  desirable  in 
preference  to  a  warm,  stuffy  room.  Make 
occasional  eximinations  of  those  stored, 
removing  all  which  show  signs  of  decay. 

Protection. — A  quantity  of  protecting 
material  should  always  be  ready  at  hand 
for  use  during  frosty  weather,  such  as  dry 
straw,  Bracken  Fern,  mats,  canvas,  &c.,  with 
which  to  protect  the  more  tender  subjects 
and  prolong  their  season.    In  forcing  keep 
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up  a  continual  supply  by  introducing  at 
intervals  only  a  small  (juantity  of  the 
dift'erent  kinds  to  meet  the  demand.  When 
cultivation  in  pots  is  adopted,  give  proper 
attention  to  watering,  damping  down  and  the 
maintaining  of  an  equal  temperature,  with 
sufficient  air  to  prevent  unnatural  growth. 
With  a  little  perseverance  and  interest  much 
can  be  done  in  only  a  small  garden.  It 
should  be  possible  to  produce  more  or  less  in 
varying  quantities  all  the  above-mentioned 
vegetables.  G.  D.  Bowles. 

Partrid'ie  Green,  Sussex. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Sbbdlixo  ChEYSAJ>THE5IDM. 
From  Petersham  Place  Girdena,  Byfleet, 
Surrey,  Mr.  Charles  Hobbs  sends  blooms  of  a 
pretty  single  seedling  Chrysanthemum,  which  he 
has  named  Autumn  Glory.  The  flowers,  which 
are  of  bright  rose  colour,  were  gathered  from  the 
open  gardeo,  where,  writes  Mr.  Hjbbs,  it  is  very 
beautiful. 


OCTOEER    Rosiia   FROM    THE    ISLE   OF    WiGHT. 

Lady  Thornyeroft  sends  from  Sceyne,  Bern- 
bridge,  charming  flowers  of  the  following  Roses  : 
Caroline  Testouc,  William  Allen  Richardson, 
Climbing  Parle  des  Jardiaa,  Ruve  d'Or,  Climbing 
Li  France,  Champion  of  the  World,  Mme.  Charles, 
General  Schablikine,  Climbing  Cramoisie  Sap^- 
rieure,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriire,  Rosa  Pissardi, 
Corallina,  Princesse  de  Sagan,  George  Nabju- 
nand,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Frau  KirlDruschki, 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mme.  Lambard  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley.  This  is  a  most  interesting 
list.  The  Roses  that  flower  abundantly  in 
autumn  give  a  fresh  and  fragrant  beauty  to  the 
garden.  Many  a  Rose  garden  is  almost  as  flowery 
in  autumn  as  in  the  fall  summer  time. 


Cassia  cobymbosa  and  Lafageria  flowers 
FROM  THE  Open  Garden. 
Mr.  F.  Mark,  Porthgwidden  Gardens,  Devoran, 
RSO,  Cornwall,  sends  flowers  of  these  plants 
with  the  following  interesting  note  :  "I  send  you 
a  specimen  of  Cassia  corymbosa.  This  lovely 
leguminous  plant  from  tropical  South  America 
has  been  in  bloom  with  us  since  the  end  of  June, 
and  is  still  very  beautiful.  It  is  growing  on  a 
west  wall,  and  is  a  well-established  plant,  cover- 
ing a  space  13  feet  by  8  feet.  Its  culture  is 
exceedingly  simple,  chiefly  consisting  of  pruning 
hard  back  late  in  spring  all  breast  and  lateral 
growths,  at  the  same  time  cutting  out  a  certain 
amount  of  old  wood  and  replacing  by  firm  young 
growths.  Ic  is  growing  in  the  natural  soil,  a 
rather  stiff  loam  on  slaty  rock.  I  find  that  it 
will  strike  fairly  easily  from  cuttings  of  last 
year's  wood  with  a  heel ;  they  should  be  inserted 
under  a  north  wall.  The  plant  has  this  season 
ripened  three  seed-pods,  a  thing  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  before  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. I  send  blooms  of  Lapagerias  of  both 
colours  from  plants  growing  outdoors  here.  These 
require  plenty  of  peat,  and  seem  to  thrive  best  on 
a  north  wall,  where  the  roots  are  shaded  and 
moist.  They  require  a  good  deal  of  attention 
while  growi.  g  to  prevent  the  young  shoots 
becoming  t»i:ted  together  in  an  unsightly 
tangle.  Also  the  young  growths  thrown  up 
from  the  roots  need  careful  watching  and 
protection  from  tlugs.  The  sheath  of  an  old 
Bimboo  is  very  eff..ttive  for  this.  These  plants 
were  formerly  trained  on  galvanised  wire,  but  we 
find  it  is  very  injurious  to  them.  We  are  now 
gradually  replacing  all  our  wire  on  walls  with 
long  Bamboos,  which  we  find  very  effective,  and 
much  better  for  the  plants.  Fortunately,  owing 
to  all  the  magnificent  clump]  of  Bambusa  nobilis 
having  flowered,  we  have  plenty  of  canes  without 
the  need  of  buying  them." 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
NOVEMBER. 


VIOLETS     IN    WINTEE. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 
aj-e  offered  for  the   best   essays  on  "  How  to 
Proi'ide  a  Supjdy  of  Violets  During  Winter. 

The  essay  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
November  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

November  9  —  Nottingham  Chrysanthemum 
Snow  (two  days). 

November  13. — Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show  (two  days) ;  Birmingham  Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  (three  days)  and  Winchester 
Autumn  Shows  (two  days). 

November  U — Banbury  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show  (two  days)  ;  Liverpool  Horticultural 
Association's  Show  (two  days). 

November  15  — Newport  (Mon. )  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

November  21  — Darlington  Autumn  Flower 
Show. 

November  22. — Norfolk  and  Norwich  Autumn 
Show  (three  days). 

Single    Chinese    Asters.  —  It    can 

scarcely  be  claimed  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Williams 
that  the  reintroduction  of  the  single  Chinese 
Aster  is  due  to  him,  and  if  he  was,  as  stated  by 
a  correspondent  in  The  Garden,  page  210, 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  Bouvardia 
Humboldti,  a  few  lines  as  to  its  early  history 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  acceptable  to  many,  myself 
among  the  number. — H.  P. 

Trees  and  shrubs  in  Scottish 
gpardens. — Mr.  Bean,  the  Assistant  Curator  of 
the  R  oyal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  a  most  instructive 
contribution  on  "Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Scottish 
Gardens,"  in  the  Kew  BaUttiii  (No.  7). 
The  trees  and  shrubs  described  are  those  at 
Murthly  Cistle,  Scone  Palace,  Kinfauns  Cistle, 
Lenv,  Dankeld,  "  the  original  home  of  the  Larch 
in  Britain,"  Blair  Castle,  Inverewe,  Ross-shire, 
Drummond  Castle,  Abercairney,  Ochtertyre, 
MoBzie  Castle,  Dalkeith  Palace,  Smeaton,  Hep- 
burn, Monreith  and  Castle  Kennedy. 

Old  trees  and  the  drought.— One  of 

the  results  of  this  year  of  sunshine  and  drought 
is  the  sad  condition  of  many  of  the  veteran  trees 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  those  on  light  sandy  soils.  The  Baech  has 
suffered  greatly,  and  in  some  instances  heavy 
manuring  has  been  resorted  to  with  a  view  to 
arresting  the  decay  of  the  trees.  An  interesting 
example  of  the  complete  success  of  manuring 
may  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  One 
tree  has  been  treated  in  this  way  and  is  in  full 
leaf,  with  the  tints  of  autumn  developing  their 
full  richness,  the  other,  left  to  itself,  is  as  bare  as 
in  midwinter,  and  will  probably  die.  Owners 
who  value  the  fine  treas  on  their  estates  will  be 


wise  to  adopt  the  system  that  has  been  carried 
out  at  Kew  lor  many  years,  that  of  well  manur- 
ing over  the  surface  roots.  It  is  only  by  this 
means  that  gradual  decay  is  arrested  and  .full 
vigour  restored. — Country  Life. 

Lecture  on   plant  breeding.— Dr. 

John  H.  Wilson,  Lecturer  on  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
gave  a  very  able  lecture  on  October  24  as  the 
first  of  his  course.  It  was  very  largely  attended, 
and  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest.  Dr. 
Wilson's  subject  was  "Experiments  in  Plant 
Breeding,"  and,  after  a  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  an  agricultural  school  at  St.  Andrews,  he 
proceeded  to  discuss  and  demonstrate  the  results 
of  bis  experiments  in  plant  breeding.  Dr. 
Wilson  had  found  that  Mendel's  principles  were 
supported  by  his  experiments  with  Peas,  but  it 
was  otherwise  with  Potatoes  and  Turnips.  The 
examples  given  to  elucidate  his  points  were 
excellent,  and  the  lecture  was  much  appre- 
ciated. 

"Violets  in  Winter."— An  article  on 
the  above  subject  in  The  Garden,  page  199, 
written  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  is  one  that  should 
interest  a  great  many  and  also  be  of  good  service. 
From  my  own  experience,  I  think  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas  made  a  slip  of  the  pen  when  recommend- 
ing growers  to  plant  the  double  varieties  4  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  I  consider  this  to  be  too 
close  for  good  results,  8  inches  being  by  far  the 
better  distance.  I  grow  a  lot  of  plants,  both 
single  and  double,  and  if  I  were  to  plant  4  inches 
apart  the  plants  would  be  one  solid  mass,  all 
growing  into  one  another,  and  would  damp  off 
in  winter.  I  should  like  to  recommend  growing 
Violets  in  pots  for  flowering  from  Christmas 
until  March,  as  splendid  results  can  be  obtained 
in  this  way.  The  plants  entail  more  labour,  but 
one  can  depend  on  getting  a  good  supply.  Fresh 
air,  as  Mr.  0.  Thomas  says,  the  Violet  loves. 
Violets  should  never  be  coddled.  I  never  cover 
mine  other  than  with  lights.— .L  Higgins,  BAg 
Gardens,  Corwen. 

The    National    Rose   Society's 

catalogue  of  Roses. — A  most  commend- 
able little  book  has  been  sent  to  us,  namely,  the 
society's  otficial  catalogue  of  Pvoses,  which  may 
be  obtained  through  a  member  for  half-a-crown, 
but  is  issued  free  to  subscribers.  The  society  is 
accomplishing  a  most  valuable  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  Rose,  and  this  list  of  varieties  is 
the  outcome  of  much  time  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  who  represent  the  leading  trade  and 
amateur  rosarians  of  the  country.  In  the  preface 
it  is  mentioned  that,  unlike  the  previous  editions, 
the  present  issue  has  been  compiled  in  order  to 
meet  the  wants  of  amateur  rosarians  generally, 
and  not,  as  before,  principally  from  an  exhibitor's 
point  of  view.  There  are  several  new  features. 
The  book  is  of  a  handier  size,  contains  descrip- 
tions of  a  larger  number  of  varieties  and  the 
purpose  for  which  each  Rose  is  adapted  is 
indicated.  In  addition,  carefully-prepared  selec- 
tions are  appended  of  the  best  varieties  for 
exhibition,  for  general  garden  cultivation,  bed- 
ding, pergolas  and  other  purposes  for  which  the 
Rose  may  be  required.  We  congratulate  the 
committee  on  the  success  of  their  labours.  The 
lists  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  beginner,  for 
the  good  reason  that  they  may  be  implicitly 
trusted. 

Huntingdon  Daffodil  and  Spring 

Flower  Show.— The  hon.  secretary  of  this 
society.  Miss  S.  L.  Linton,  Stirtloe  House, 
Backden,  Huntingdon,  sends  us  the  schedule  of 
the  forthcoming  show,  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
April  18, 1907,  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Huntingdon, 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  will  offer  a  silver  flower  vase  for  ths  best 
collection  of  twenty-five  distinct  varieties  of 
Daffodils  grown  out  of  doors.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  will  give  special 
prizes  for  bulbs  grown  in  vases  in  moss  fibre. 
Money  prizes  are  also  offered. 
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New   Sweet  Pea  Coral   Gem.— A 

Sweet  Pea  with  16inch  to  ISinch  Btems,  four 
flowers  on  a  stem,  and  of  abaolutely  new  form  and 
colour  in  Sweet  Peae.  Such  are  the  claims  backed 
by  expert  criticism,  of  the  originator,  Mr.  D.  V. 
Tuttle  of  Menlo  Park,  California.  The  colour  is 
best  described  as  a  clear  light  coral  self.  The 
shape  of  the  flower  is  quite  unique,  the  standard 
being  thrown  back  and  curled  and  rolled  unlike 
any  other  variety,  giving  a  most  pleasing  effect. 
As  a  bunching  sort  for  florists  it  is  destined  to 
displace  many  of  the  sn.called  buff  and  salmon 
pinks. — The  American  Florist. 

Keepingr   flowers    fresh.— I  cannot 

forbear  writing,  after  reading  the  article  in  The 
Garden  of  the  20ih  nit.  ("Seasonable  Notes: 
The  Best  Way  to  Keep  Flowers  Fresh"),  to 
recommend  a  method  far  less  troublesome  and  far 
more  effective  to  which  I  was  introduced  by  a 
practical  friend  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  is  simply 
to  put  the  stalks  of  your  flowers  in  boiling  water 
for  ten  minutes  immediately  after  picking  them. 
The  boiling  water  has  the  effect  of  sealing  up  the 
pores,  and  prevents  the  sap  from  running  out ; 
flowers  with  hard  woody  stems  especially  will 
live  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  this  way.  I 
have  found  this  method  very  successful  with 
Dahlias,  Japanese  Anemones,  perennial  Sun- 
flowers (all  when  cut  with  long  stalks  and 
foliage),  with  Michaelmas  Daisies,  long  trails  of 
Virginian  Creeper,  Ssveet  Verbena,  and  also  with 
Lilac,  Syringi  and  branches  of  wild  Rose,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  method  would  be  success- 
ful with  many  other  things  which  I  have  not 
tried.  The  water  must  be  boiling  — L.  Bouekb, 
Hill  House,  Taplow,  Bucks. 

Anemone  japonica  Mont  Rose.— 

This  double  Japanese  Anemone  figures  in  nearly 
every  hardy  herbaceous  plant  list  that  one  picks 
up,  but  in  the  writer's  garden  it  has  proved  of  no 
value.  The  flowers  are  not  a  pretty  colour,  as 
they  have  a  rather  washed-out  appearance,  and 
they  come  at  such  a  late  period  in  the  season  that 
frost  generally  outs  them  off  while  they  are  still  in 
bud.  Pfitzer's  Reine  Charlotte  is  the  finest  form 
of  the  Japanese  Anemone  I  know  of,  though  this 
season  it  has  been  sadly  stunted  owing  to  the 
extreme  drought.  Can  any  reader  say  whether 
the  same  raiser's  Prince  Heinrich  is  of  any 
valut?-A.  R.  G. 

Autumn  Roses.— The  prolonged  heat 
and  drought  checked  the  second  growth  of  the 
Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  to  a  considerable 
extent,  hence  the  display  of  Roses  this  autumn 
has  been  a  poor  one  generally.  I  have,  however, 
made  some  careful  notes  during  October  of  those 
varieties  which  have  proved  the  most  floriferous, 
thinking  that  they  would  probably  be  of  service  to 
intending  planters.  Their  names  are  as  follows  : 
GnigianTeplitz.MlIe.JeannePhillipe,  EduMeyer, 
Mrs.  Djvid  McKee,  Lady  Ashtown,  Papa  Lam- 
bert, Peace,  G.  Nabonnand,  Caroline  Testout, 
Ulrich  Brunner  (H  P.),  Duchess  of  York  (HP.), 
Cheshunt  Scarlet  (H.P. ),  Killarney  and  Z^phirin 
Droubin  (Bourbon).  The  Bourbon  Mme.  Ernest 
Calvat,  which  Mr.  Woodall  referred  to  in  terms 
of  praise  last  year,  has  been  a  complete  failure 
the  whole  summer  and  autumn  with  me.  The 
only  pleasing  part  about  this  variety  appears  to 
be  its  foliage ;  the  shape  and  colouring  of  its 
flowersare  positively  ugly.  Giilss  an  Sangerhausen 
is  proving  a  good  autumnal,  and  its  colouring  is 
very  beautiful. — A.  R.  Goodwin. 

The  common  Male  Fern.— On  page 
176  Mr.  Druery  eloquently  pleads  for  a  more 
general  cultivation  of  the  finer  and  choicer  forms 
of  Lastrea  Filix  mas,  and  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  lovely  varieties  mentioned  will  agree 
that  Mr.  Druery'e  eulogy  is  well  merited.  There 
are,  however,  two  great  reasons  why  the  choice 
sports  and  variations  of  our  British  Ferns  are  not 
more  generally  grown.  First,  so  few  nursery- 
men keep  anything  like  a  good  collection,  conse- 
quently the  average  amateur  cannot  easily 
procure  any  but  ordinary  types.      The  second 


reason  is  the  chaotic  state  of  the  nomenclature  of 
British  Ferns.  Often  it  is  difficult  even  for 
those  who  make  a  constant  study  of  Ferns  to 
name  correctly  some  of  our  most  desirable  forms 
and  varieties,  and  even  with  the  correct  name  in 
hand  it  is  extremely  diiEoult  to  obtain  the  plant 
required.  There  is  much  need  for  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  names  of  Ferns,  much  as  changes  are 
to  be  deplored.  Some  names  of  British  Fern 
sports  remind  us  of  the  days  of  Dillenius,  when 
the  plant  we  know  as  Coreopsis  lanceolata 
was  named  "Bidens  Succissefoliaradio  amplo 
laciniato,"  and  when  Haller  wrote  :  "  Helleborus 
ramosus  multiflorus  foliis  multipartitis  serratis 
stipulis  ovato-lanceolatis  coloratis,"  for  what 
Linneeus  afterwards  named  " Helleborus  foetidus." 
— Heather  Bell. 

Moles  In  the  garden.— On  page  208 
of  The  Garden  a  note  on  the  above  subject 
concludes  by  soliciting  the  experieooes  of  others. 
In  certain  ways  the  mole  is  very  troublesome  in 
the  garden,  and,  so  far  as  the  professional  mole- 
catcher  is  concerned,  much  good  might  be  done 
by  engaging  him.  To  the  average  amateur,  how- 
ever, and,  indeed,  many  others,  the  finding  of  the 
professional  mole-catcher  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter.  On  large  estates  and  in  country  towns 
and  villages  the  mole-catcher  may  be  daily  seen, 
but  not   so   in   suburban    districts.     To  those. 


area  of  the  garden  has  been  practically  doubled, 
and  thus  Mr.  Udale  has  now  much  more  scope 
for  fruit  growing,  &c.  A  number  of  standard 
Apples  are  to  be  planted  this  autumn,  in 
addition  to  the  already  good  existing  collection. 
Herbaceous  plants  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  bush 
fruits,  are  also  well  represented.  The  crop  of 
outdoor  Grapes  had  not  been  harvested  when  the 
writer  was  at  the  garden  on  October  19. — G. 

Dendromecon  rigridum.- This  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  tree  Poppy  from  California 
has  much  interested  me  during  the  past  season, 
owing  to  its  freeness  and  long  flowering  period. 
It  is  a  very  old  plant,  yet  only  of  late  years  has 
it  come  to  the  front,  and  all  who  are  familiar 
with  this  delightful  Poppy  wort  will  appreciate 
it  as  much  as  the  well-known  Romneya  Coulteri. 
It  forms  a  bush  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  with 
small  glaucous  lance-shaped  leaves,  from  which 
are  borne  lovely  bright  yellow  flowers,  with  orange 
anthers  about  2  inches  across,  and  comes  into 
bloom  from  June  and  continues  on  until  the  end 
of  September  or  even  longer.  It  produces  an 
abundance  of  flowers  the  whole  time.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  growing  this  Poppy  wort.  I . 
find  it  thrives  well  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
Romneya  Coulteri,  and  also  makes  a  good 
companion  for  the  same.  It  is  increased  by  seed, 
which  it  produces  very  sparingly  in  England,  also 
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therefore,  who  experience  difliculty  in  this,  I 
would  recommend  them  to  try  the  placing  of  a 
small  phial  containing  strong  carbolic  acid  down 
in  the  main  runs  of  the  moles.  The  sense  of 
smell  and  of  touch  is  very  acute  in  the  mole  ; 
strong  smells  are  highly  objectionable  to  it  and 
are  avoided.  The  phial  must  be  corked  and  a 
small  hole  bored  in  the  cork,  into  which  a 
goosequill  may  be  inserted.  This  will  emit  for 
a  long  time  fumes  sufl&ciently  strong  to  drive 
moles  away.  Moles  make  their  headquarters  in 
hedge-bottoms,  turf-heaps  and  such  like  places, 
and  in  placing  the  carbolic  acid  the  object  should 
be  to  drive  them  to  their  rendezvous,  and  there 
to  trap  or  unearth  them. — E.  H.  J. 

Apples  keeping   badly.— Why   are 

Apples  keeping  so  badly  this  season?  On  all 
sides  one  hears  complaints  on  this  score,  and  the 
various  explanations  do  not  appear  convincing. 
Oar  own  fruits  are  becoming  spotted,  and  varieties 
that  should  keep  well  until  Christmas  will  be 
quite  unfit  for  use  even  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  J. 
Udale  tells  me  he  finds  just  the  same  trouble.  By 
the  way,  the  new  fruit  room  at  the  Worcester- 
shire County  Cjuncil's  Experimental  Garden  is 
now  completed,  and  is  a  great  success.  Visitors 
to  the  garden  will  find  a  fine  collection  of  fruits 
stored  there,  both  of    Pears  and  Apples.     The 


by  cuttings  inserted  in  sand  during  the  summer. - 
R  M.  Prichard,  Neston. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT 
ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

I  AM  an  old  subscriber  to  The  Garden,  so 
have  sent  you  photographs,  taken  on  the 
ISth  ult. ,  showing  beds  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  They  have  bsen  so  much 
admired — by  the  visitors  especially — that 
I  thought  I  would  have  them  photographed. 
Eirly  Chrysanthemums  are  useful  for  prolonging 
the  flowering  season  of  the  ordinary  bedding 
plants.  We  grow  several  varieties,  getting  a 
few  new  ones  in  yearly,  and  weeding  out  the  less 
attractive. 

The  following  varieties  are  very  good:  Blush 
Beauty,  blush  coloured  ;  Cirrie,  Maggie,  Horace 
Martin  and  The  Champion,  all  good  yellows  of 
different  shades  ;  Champ  deNeige  and  La  Vierge, 
both  good  whites  for  front  row  ;  Champ  d'Or, 
canary  yellow ;  Chato  St.  Victor  and  Rabie, 
amaranth,  both  good ;  Comtesse  Fouoher  de 
Cariel,  bright  orange  bronze,  one  of    the    moat 
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telliDg  in  colour  of  the  whole  lot,  in  clumpa  of 
five  or  six  plants ;  CrimBon  Pride  and  Mrs.  E. 
Vere  Freeman,  crimson  ;  Frankie,  golden  ochre  ; 
Goachet'e  Crimson  and  Goacher's  Pink,  two  good 
flowers,  the  former  grown  in  partial  shade  and 
the  latter  disbudded,  grand  ;  Harvest  Home, 
broDZ9  red,  tipped  with  gold,  an  old  variety  but 
indispensable  ;  Guinea  Gold,  deep  golden  jellow, 
and  Winnie,  bronzy  orange,  two  good  varieties ; 
Jimmie,  crimson-purple,  best  flower  of  the  whole 
lot ;  Lillie,  pearl  pink  ;  Mabel  Adams,  apricot  ; 
Mme.  Marie  Masse,  lilac-mauve,  has  been  very 
good  this  year  ;  Market  White,  Doris  Peto,  Dolly 
Prince,  Roi  des  Blancs,  Parisiana  and  White 
Qaintus  are  among  the  best  whites  here  ;  Medusa, 
a  splendid  flower,  colour  old  gold,  perhaps  too 
late  outdoors,  but  grand  in  our  climate;  Miss  B. 
Miller,  deep  golden  yellow ;  Nellie,  reddish 
bronze  ;  Nina  Blick,  reddish  bronze  ;  Orange, 
orange  terra-cotta ;  Orange  Pet,  orange,  shaded 
with  terra-cotta ;  Polly,  deep  orange ;  Rosie, 
terra-cotta  ;  Harrie,  bronzy  orange  ;  Li  Vestale, 
deep  blush  ;  Perle  Chatillonaioe,  creamy  white, 
striped  mauve  ;  and  Mytchett  Pet,  chestnut  red. 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  J.  S. 

VIOLETS. 

Should  They  be  Grown  in  Son  or  Shade. 

It  is  the  practice  with  many  cultivators  to  select 
a  partially  shaded  spot  upon  which  to  grow 
Violets  during  summer  for  winter  flowering. 
Although  plants  grown  under  such  conditions 
may  have  greener  foliage  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
are  as  floiiferous  or  if  their  leaves  are  so  well  able 
to  withstand  damp  as  those  grown  in  more  sunny 
quarters.  As  Violets  are  much  in  request  during 
the  autumn  months,  even  the  slight  check  to 
flowering  caused  by  transplanting  is  undesirable. 
We,  therefore,  determined  to  plant  in  beds  and 
place  low  frames  over  them.  To  obtain  all  the 
sun  possible  during  the  later  months  of  the  year 
it  was  necessary  that  these  beds  should  have  a 
southern  exposure. 

Now,  sunny  places,  Violets  and  red  spider  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  closely  connected.  Ic 
was,  therefore,  with  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
result  that  a  border  under  a  south  wall  was 
chosen.  The  Violets  Marie  Louise  and  Princess 
of  Wales  were  planted  in  the  usual  way.  The 
soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam  of  moderate  depth. 
Water  was  given  occasionally,  and  the  surface 
between  moved  frequently  with  a  Dutch  hoe  and 
covered  with  a  mulch  of  sifted  peat-moss  manure, 
the  latter  being  repeated  at  intervals  during  the 
summer. 

So  far  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
The  quantity  of  flowers  already  gathered  has  far 
exceeded  that  from  plants  grown  in  partial  shade, 
and  perhaps  the  few  flowers  enclosed  will  enable 
the  editor  to  judge  as  to  quality. 

J.  Comber. 

The  Gardens,  Xymans,  Crawley,  Siisatx. 

[These  were  all  that  one  could  wish. — Ed.] 


MUTISIA  DECURKENS. 
Your  correspondent  R.  M.  Prichard  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  above  plant.  Mutisia  decurrens  is, 
without  a  doubt,  a  beautiful  plant  belonging  to 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  genera  included  in  that 
world-wide  order  Compositaj.  It  is  a  climber,  and 
is  peculiar  from  the  fact  that  the  midrib  of  each 
leaf  terminates  in  a  long,  wiry  tendril.  I  have 
grown  it  in  Cheshire,  but  have  never  tied  it  or 
found  it  necessary  to  tie  it,  finding  that  it  looks 
best  when  the  wiry  tendrils  are  aUowed  to  cling 
to  some  support.  As  each  growth  terminates  in 
a  flower-head,  they  look  much  the  best  when 
allowed  to  hang  naturally.  As  to  the  wind  and 
rain,  they  have  never  played  havoc  with  the 
plant  I  grew.  I  should  question  the  fact  "  hardy 
in  England."  It  may  be  hardy  in  the  South  and 
in  a  few  other  places,  but  has  your  correspondent 
found  it  perfectly  hardy  at  Neston  ?  He  men- 
tions that  it  can  be  propagated  by  seeds  or 
cuttings.     I    should  lifee   to  know  bis  way  of 


striking  cuttings  and  what  success  he  obtains  ;  I 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  propagate.  He 
also  mentions  that  its  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  more  of  the  method  of  cultivation,  as  it  has 
always  proved  a  shy  flowerer  with  me.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour  and 
average  about  5  inches  across.  It  does  well  in  a 
sandy  loam  without  the  addition  of  leaf-soil. 
Good  drainage  is  essential  and  too  much  water  a 
mistake.  Artificial  manure  can  be  judiciously 
applied  with  advantage  in  the  growing  seat  on. 
The  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  full  beauty — a 
month  or  five  weeks.  A  suitable  position  for  it 
would  be  upon  the  bench  of  a  cool  greenhouse, 
where  its  growths  could  cling  to  the  roof  supports 
and  the  terminal  flower-heads  hang  down. 
Wirral,  Cheshire.  G.  Mills. 


CYCLAMEN  CILICICUM. 
AcTUMN-BLOOMiNG  CYCLAMENS  are  very  accept- 
able in  the  garden,  coming,  as  they  do,  at  a  time 
when  dwarf  flowers  are  far  from  plentiful, 
although,  fortunately,  the  range  of  such  plants  is 
steadily  increasing.  While  many  people  know 
Cyclamen  neapolitanum,  the  correct  name  of  the 
more  common  autumn-blooming  Cyclamen  culti- 
vated under  various  names,  few  are  acquainted 
with  C.  cilicicum,  a  plant  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction which  has  proved  equally  hardy.  It  is 
smaller  than  C.  neapolitanum  in  all  its  parts,  save 
perhaps  the  corms,  although  one  cannot  be  certain 
of  these,  as  it  has  not  been  introduced  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  for  them  to  reach  their  full 
s'za.  The  flowers  are  rather  smaller,  are  on 
shorter  pedicels,  and  the  leaves  are  also  smaller  ; 
they  are  white,  with  rather  bright  purple  spots 
at  the  base  of  the  petals,  while  the  leaves  are 
zoned,  but  not  so  distinctly  or  so  brightly  as 
those  of  C.  neapalitanum.  They  are  smaller  and 
more  rounded  than  those  of  the  Neapolitan 
Cyclamen,  although,  like  those  of  that  species, 
they  are  rather  variable  in  character.  Its  recorded 
time  for  bloomini;  is  October  and  November,  but 
it  flowers  with  me  in  September.  This  little 
Cyclamen  is  easily  cultivated,  and  I  find  it 
succeeds  quite  well  in  loam,  plentifully  mixed 
with  stones.  Some  old  mortar  rubbish  has 
been  added,  and  this  one  finds  appreciated  by 
the  majority  of  the  hardy  Cyclamens.  A  small 
group  nere  has  been  very  pleasing  during  the 
greater  part  of  September.  C.  cilicicum,  although 
more  expensive  than  the  typical  C.  neapolitanum, 
is  far  from  hio;h  in  price.  S.  Arnott. 

Sunnymead,  Dumfries,  Scotland. 
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A    SMALL    EOSE    GARDEN. 

NOT,  Mr.  Editor,  in  any  boastful 
spirit  of  self-satisfaction,  but  rather 
in  the  sincere  hope  that  any  small 
measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  your  correspondent's  efi'orts 
may  cause  others  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise, and  also  that  in  the  doing  they  may  not 
make  the  same  mistakes  that  he  has  made,  are 
these  experiences  of  mine  submitted  to  you. 
And  in  order  at  once  to  put  the  average  reader 
at  ease  (I  am  not  speaking  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  experienced  amateur,  but  to  the  man  who 
would  like  to  grow  Roses  but  dare  not),  I  may 
say  here  that  a  year  ago  I  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  Roses,  or,  in  fact,  gardening  of  any 
kind  ;  I  had  never  even  seen  a  Rose  garden  or 
gathered  a  Rose,  and  the  miserable  specimens  I 
had  seen  in  suburban  gardens  were  not  calculated 
to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  the  beginner. 

Then  it  chanced  that  I  acquired  for  the  first 
time  a  small  garden  of  my  own,  and  a  little  book 
on  gardens  that  I  picked  out  of  the  bookcase 
of  an  enthusiastic  friend  was,  fortunately,  the 
first  garden  book  that  I  came  across.  I  do  not 
know  the  author  personally,  and  I  do  not  suppose 


that  any  poor  praise  of  mine  could  in  any  way 
affect  the  sale,  but  I  must  say  that  the  charming 
manner  in  which  the  book  is  written,  and  the 
simple  yet  earnest  enthusiasm  of  the  author  for 
his  subject,  especially  when  he  treats  of  his  Roses, 
had  the  effect  of  awakening  a  kindred  enthusiasm 
for  which  I  am  very  grateful.  I  decided  at  once 
to  have  a  Rose  garden,  ambitious,  you  will  say, 
for  a  long  narrow  walledin-on-three-sides  strip  in 
a  village,  still,  I  read  up  the  subject  and  meant 
to  grow  Roses  if  it  were  possible. 

The  first  book  I  bought  was,  of  course,  Dean 
Hole's  "Book  about  Roses,"  and  as  Mr.  Wells 
supplied  the  spark,  so  did  the  late  Dean  furnish 
the  draught  which  speedily  fanned  my  enthusiasm 
to  a  red-hot  all-consuming  desire  to  grow  the 
Queen  of  Flowers. 

Then  came  the  hard  labour — months  of  it.  I 
had  not  started  sufficiently  early,  so  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  I  have  never  before  or  since  got 
up  so  early  in  the  morning  or  worked  so  late  at 
night.  I  could  only  ppare  the  early  mornings 
and  the  late  evenings,  as  I  was  away  at  business 
during  the  whole  day,  and  ultimately  I  was 
obliged  to  get  in  a  man  to  help  with  the  digging. 
All  the  books  I  had  read  agreed  that  a  fairly  stifif 
soil  of  good  loam  was  essential,  a  little  lighter 
perhaps  for  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  but  even  then 
with  a  basis  of  loam,  and  this  proved  to  be  my  first 
difficulty.  The  soil  in  my  garden  was  light  in 
nature  and  black  in  colour,  quite  useless  for  those 
exhibition  blooms  of  faultless  shape  and  exquisite 
colouring  I  had  set  my  heart  on,  and,  therefore, 
after  deciding  on  the  shape  of  my  beds  I  had 
them  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  4  feet,  the  horseshoe- 
shaped  beds  which  were  to  contain  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  slightly  shallower,  but  the  others  a 
good  4  feet. 

At  the  bottom  of  these  beds  I  placed  broken 
tiles  in  an  upright  position  so  as  lo  form  an  effi- 
cient drainage  system,  then  came  the  best  fibrous 
loam  I  could  procure,  and  about  IS  inches  from 
the  surface  I  placed  a  good  thick  layer  of  half- 
decay  td  farmyard  manure,  afterwards  raising  the 
bed  to  the  desired  height  with  loam  broken 
slightly  fioer. 

Here  I  made  mistake  No.  1 — over  preparation. 
In  my  eagerness  to  ensure  good  drainage  I  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  my  soil,  being  of  a  light 
description,  would  naturally  prove  sufficiently 
porous  to  carry  o£f  superfluous  water  with  a  much 
shallower  depth  than  I  had  allowed.  It  was  not 
a  serious  mistake,  however,  except  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
he  I  fear  was  not  consulted.  I  had  most  of  the 
beds  finished  by  late  November,  and  then  came 
the  fascinating  task  of  selection. 

I  relied  chiefly  on  the  list  compiled  by  Dean 
Hole,  and  sent  out  by  one  of  our  beat  and  leading 
firms  of  Rose  growers.  The  list,  which  is  known 
as  "The  Dean's  List,"  comprises  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas,  with  perhaps  a 
slightly  too  great  preponderance  in  favour  of  the 
first  class,  in  view  of  the  greater  floriferousness  of 
the  other  two,  but  there  are  hardly  any  names  in 
it  that  one  would  care  to  omit,  and  perhaps  the 
better  way  of  stating  the  objaolion  would  be  to 
say  that  the  list  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  a  greater  number  of  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas. 

These  I  ordered  with  many  others  to  arrive 
when  my  beds  should  have  had  time  to  settle,  and 
well  I  remember  the  day  they  came.  The  half- 
standards  (I  grow  all  my  Teas  in  this  style)  were 
packed  together  and  carefully  labelled,  and  the 
same  with  each  class,  so  there  was  no  getting 
them  mixed,  and  duplicates  of  each  kind  were 
again  packed  together. 

The  position  of  the  Roses  was  then  pegged  out 
and  shallow  holes  prepared  for  their  reception, 
never  more  than  8  inches  deep,  so  that  every 
Rose  had  its  roots  clear  of  the  rich  cool  manure 
so  snugly  lying  beneath  it  waiting  for  the  time 
when,  little  by  little,  it  should  give  up  its  riches, 
and  in  the  meantime  affording  the  cool  bottom 
that  all  Roses  are  said  to  delight  in.  Only  the 
half-standard  Teas,  which  were  planted  in  two 
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ground,  always  trying  to  cut  to  an  outward- 
looking  bud  and,  whenever  I  could,  rubbing  oflF 
the  inward-growing  ones.  i  -•■    -i„,„ 

Over  the  anxious  periods  caused  by  maggots 

and  green-fly,  filled  in  by  constant  work  with  the 

hoe  in  order  to  keep  the  surface  loose  and  the 

moisture  from  below  from  evaporating,  I  will  now 

pass,  and  my  modesty  forbids  me  attempting  to 

describe    the    success  of 

my  garden ;  suffice  it  that 

I  have  had  hundreds  and 

hundreds   of    blooms  all 

through  the  summer  and 

"pleasure  beyond  all 

other  pleasure."     Out  of 

nearly  3L0  plants  I  lost 

about      twelve,      chiefly 

owing  to  the  late  frost, 

but  that  was  not  of  any 

great    consequence  —  the 


THB  APRICOT  PI.HM   (PRDNDS  HMONJ). 
(Sb'gktly  redumd.     Sketched  from  a  shoot  sent  from  Aldenham  Bouse,  Eistree  ) 


round  bids  by  themselves,  were  slaked  ;  for  Ihe 
others,  firm  planting  and  slight  pruning  of  the 
longer  growths  were  relied  on  to  keep  them  firm 
during  the  winter  gales.  The  plants  were  placed 
with  the  point  of  union  of  bud  and  Briar  about 
1  inch  beneath  the  surface  and  about  16  inches  to 
18  inches  apart,  and  here  I  made  mistake  No.  2, 
in  planting  too  closely.  Although  there  appeared 
to  be  plenty  of  room  when  first  put  in,  the  plants 
only  having  one  or  two  upright  growths  and 
being  bare  of  leaves,  yet  when  they  received  their 
first  pruning  in  March  and  April  last,  all  being 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  they  made  such 
gocd  headway  that  I  shall  have  to  again  move 
seme  this  autumn  in  order  to  give  them  breathing 
room.. 

I  steeled  my  heart,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  matter 
of  that  same  piuning.  My  friends  were  aghast 
at  my  ruthlesenees,  even  to  the  point  of  amused 
inoiedulity  ;  but  I  professed  a  confidence  1  did 
not  in  the  least  possess,  and  with  the  courage  of 
"  other  people's  convictions  " — as  I  heard  a  well- 
known  lady  gardener  once  amusingly  remaik — I 
cut  them  all  down  to  within  a  few  buds  of  the 


lost  cncs  I  mean,  not  the  fro»t.  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  wrapping  a  little  Bracken  rr<und 
the  heads  of  the  half-standaid  Teas,  ard  I  did 
not  find  one  of  them  even  damaged. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  believed  that  it  is  solely  with 
a  view  of  showing  what  anyone  can  do  who  has 
"Roses  in  his  heart"  if  I  mention  that  this 
autumn,  the  first  year  of  their  being  planted 
without  having  received  liquid  manure  of  any 
kind,  and  without  even  having  a  drop  of 
water  all  through  the  drought  of  the  summer,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  win  a  second  prize  at  our 
local  show  for  a  small  stand  of  mixed  blooms. 
The  pleasure  I  have  had,  however,  is  not  measured 
by  prizes,  although  I  hope  to  do  greater  things 
this  coming  year,  and  again  in  all  sincerity  of 
purpose  I  would  venture  to  sum  up  the  result  of 
my  experience  in  two  words — be  orthodox  ;  profit 
by  other  people's  mistakes  and  waste  of  time  and 
money,  buy  a  good  book  on  the  subject  and  read 
it  up  thoroughly.  You  will  then  see  the  import- 
ance of  good  soil :  if  you  have  not  got  it,  spend 
half  the  amount  you  intend  spending  on  soil  to 
grow  your  Roses  in ;  shallow  planting,  in  order 


that  fibrous  roots  may  be  encouraged,  and  these 
be  kept  near  the  surface  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  sunshine  and  fertilising  bacteria ;  severe 
pruning  the  first  year,  to  encourage  fresh  root- 
growth  ;  and  constant  application  of  the  hoe, 
tor  a  variety  of  reasons  you  will  find  there  ex- 
plained. Being  orthodox,  you  will  do  all  these 
things,  and  reap  the  benefit  in  such  gorgeous 
displays  that  you  and  your  friends  will  be  amazed 
and  wonder  how  it  could  be  imagined  that  the 
Qaeen  of  all  Flowers  was  an  ungenerous  monarch 
and  difficult  to  please. 

Kenilworth.  E.  A.  W. 


HYBRID  TEA  ECARLATE. 
This  is  the  name  of  a  new  Hybrid  Tea,  which  is 
said  to  surpass  both  Liberty  and  Richmond  in 
colouring.  Ic  is  being  distributed  this  autumn 
by  Messrs.  Birbier  and  Co.,  the  well-known 
nurserymen  of  Orleans,  France,  on  behalf  of  M. 
Boytard.  It  is  said  to  be  a  bedding  kind,  with 
semi-double  scarlet  flowers.  A.  R.  G. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

A  RARE  PLUM  (PRUNUS  SIMONI). 

WE  planted  several  trees  of  the 
above  some  four  or  five 
years  ago  in  various  parts  of 
the  pleasure  grounds,  and 
though  they  flowered  pro- 
fusely each  year,  except  in 
one  solitary  inbtance  this  season — owinp,  no 
doubt,  to  its  earliness  in  blooming — these 
were  destroyed  by  the  spring  frosts.  The 
tree  is  a  fairly  robust  grower  and  erect,  and, 
could  a  crop  of  fruit  be  ensured,  how  strik- 
ingly beautiful  it  would  be,  as,  owing  to  the 
habit  of  the  tree,  the  highly-coloured  fruits 
are  most  conspicuous.  These  are  about  the 
size  of  a  small  Plum,  but  much  more  like  a 
Tomato  in  shape,  and  emit  a  delicious  per- 
fume. It  is  an  introduction  from  China,  and 
is  known  as  the  Apricot  Plum. 

E.  Beckbtt. 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Eistree. 


A  RARE  SHRUB  (SOLANUM 
AVICULARE). 
This  New  Zealand  flowering  shrub  is  seldom  met 
with  in  gardens,  but  is  well  worthy  of  culture  in 
the  warmer  portions  of  the  kingdom.  Its  specific 
imme  is  due  to  the  deeply-divided  leaves,  which 
are  rather  over  6  inches  in  length.  The  flowers, 
borne  in  clusters,  are  about  2  inches  across, 
violet-purple  in  colour,  with  an  orange  centre. 
They  are  lighter  in  colour  than  those  of  S.  Wend- 
landi,  and  the  clusters  are  fewer  flowered.  The 
flowers  are  followed  by  egg-shaped  seed-pods, 
which  eventually  become  orange  yellow  in  colour 
and  measure  3  inches  in  circumference  from  top 
to  base.  Bushes  bear  an  enormous  quantity  of 
these,  and  in  September  I  picked  off  over  ;  00 
from  a  single  specimen,  leaving  a  dozen  to  ripen. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  fine  plants  can  be 
obtained  in  one  year  from  seed.  The  example  in 
question  was  last  year  growing  in  a  site  for  which 
It  was  evidently  becoming  too  large,  and  was 
shifted  to  a  more  open  position  this  spring  and 
slightly  cut  back.  It  showed  no  signs  ot  flagging, 
and  is  now  over  6  feet  in  height  and  4  feet 
through.  Since  the  seed-pods  were  cut  o£f  it  has 
perfected  another  crop  of  flowers.  A  self-sown 
seedling  has  sp.'ung  up  close  to  its  former  site. 

S.  W.  FlIZHEKBERT. 


NEW  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
Each  autumn  M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy  announces 
for  distribution  some  new  flowering  shrubs,  most 
of  which  are  raised  at  his  noted  establishment. 
Prominent  among  the  subjects  that  have  come 
from  there  within  recent  years  have  been  numerous 
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hybrid   Deutzias,  Philadelphuees,  Weigelas  and 
Lilacs  (chiefiy  the  double  varieties  of  these  last). 
This  season  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  i 
the  new  shrubs  announced  for  distribution  at  the  ' 
present  time  are  as  follow  : 

Dbutzia  gracilis  fastuosa. — Announced  as  a 
seedling  from  D.  gracilis  crossed  with  D. 
sieboldiana,  it  is  described  as  bearing  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  flowers  in  a  cluster,  their 
colour  being  milk  white,  with  yellow  anthers. 
This  shrub  is  in  the  way  of  D.  gracilis,  but  is 
much  finer,  not  only  in  its  extra  vigour  and  its 
easy  culture,  but  also  in  the  great  profusion  of 
its  flowers,  by  which  the  branches  are  quite 
weighed  down. 

Deutzia  discolob  stkllata. — The  parents  of 
this  are  D.  scabra  and  D.  discolor  grandiflora. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  pointed  star  shape  ;  in 
colour  a  kind  of  rosy  white  or  carmine-rose,  with 
yellow  anthers.  This  new  hybrid,  scarcely  more 
than  3  feet  in  height,  flowers  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  kind. 


a  deeper  tint.     At  its  best  the  foliage  is  quite 
hidden  by  the  profusion  of  blossoms. 

The  above  list  is  by  no  means  a  long  one,  yet 

when   the  high    standard    already    attained    at 

Nancy  is  taken  into  consideration,  one  may  be 

justified  in  having  high  expectations  of  all  these. 

H.  P. 

COLOURED    PLATE 

PLATB    1311. 


KHODODENDEON    PINK    PEARL. 

PROBABLY  no  Rhododendron  has 
ever  caused  such  a  sensation  as 
did  Pink  Pearl  when  it  was  first 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show 
some  eight  years  ago.  Since  then 
it  has  become  established  as  a 
general  favourite,  and  there  is  every  justifi- 
cation for  its  popularity,  as  it  is  a  vigorous 


which  will  bloom.  It  is  thoroughly  hardy, 
but,  as  it  flowers  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  the  majority  of  Rhododendrons,  whic'h 
are  at  their  best  the  first  week  in  June,  it  is 
liable  to  be  cut  by  late  May  frosts  in  districts 
that  are  subject  to  them. 

The  parentage  of  Pink  Pearl  is  not 
definitely  known,  but  that  R.  griffithianum 
was  one,  and  the  most  predominant  of  its 
parents  can  easily  be  seen  by  anyone 
acquainted  with  that  beautiful  Himalayan 
species.  In  addition  to  Pink  Pearl  there 
are  several  hardy  Rhododendrons  which 
have  a.  large  percentage  of  R.  griffithianum 
blood  in  them,  notably  the  new  White  Pearl, 
shown  this  year  for  the  first  time,  but  which 
is  unfortunately  named,  as  it  is  not  a  white 
form  of  Pink  Pearl,  though  a  very  handsome 
Rhododendron.  Other  hybrids  are  Cynthia, 
rosy  crimson  ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling,  pinkish 
lilac ;  Strategist,  pink ;  and 
Manglesii,  white.  The  hybrids 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Mangles, 
such  as  Daphne  Daffan,  Dawn, 
(fee,  are  not  yet  in  commerce,  so 
that  little  can  be  said  of  them  at 
present.  Now  that  the  possibi- 
lities of  R.  griffithianum  as  a 
parent  when  crossed  with  some 
of  the  hardy  hybrids  have  been 
proved,  we  shall  probably  have 
a  number  of  good  new  Rhodo- 
dendrons within  the  next  ten 
years.  Pink  Pearl  was  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  .John  Waterer  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Bagshot. 
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DonBLE-FLOWKBED     LlLAC    ViCTOE     LiMOlNB. 

The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  large  and  long 
clusters,  are  quite  round,  much  expanded  and 
regularly  imbricated,  so  as  to  form  quite  a 
rosette.  The  colour  is  bluish  lilac  -  mauve, 
changing  to  soft  lilac. 

DOUBLE-FLOWEBED      LlLAO      SiBBOLD. — Large 

double  flowers  of  a  creamy  white  tinged  with 
pink,  buds  creamy  amber,  a  new  shade. 

EaBLT  -  FLOWEBING      WbIOEUA       (DiERVILLA) 

EsPEBANOB  — Flowers  very  large,  rosy  white, 
tinged  with  salmon,  exterior  of  the  buds  pale 
salmon.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  very  earliest. 
Early  ■  flowering  Wbigkla  (Dibrvilla) 
AvANT  Garde  — This  blooms  by  May  10,  the 
enormous  flowers  being  borne  in  large  clusters. 
In  colour  they  are  bright  rose,  the  buds  being  of 


and  healthy  grower,  free-blooming,  and 
carries  a  large,  pyramidal  truss  of  lovely 
pink  flowers  of  enormous  size  and  substance. 
The  plant  generally  marks  a  distinct  break 
away  from  the  older  hybrids  of  the  cataw- 
biense  x  arboreum  strain.  It  is  a  hybrid 
of  R.  griffithianum  (Aucklandi),  whose  in- 
fluence is  strongly  shown  in  the  large,  bold 
leaves,  and  open,  well-formed  flowers.  The 
latter  are  about  4j  inches  to  5  inches  across, 
and  produced  in  stout,  erect  trusses  about 
1  foot  deep. 

Pink  Pearl  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
growing  of  any  Rhododendron,  established 
plants  making  growths  upwards  of  1  foot 
long  in  a  season,  practically  every  one  of 


TOMATOES    IN  A  SMALL 

GREENHOUSE. 

OTHING,   I   think,   can 
be   more  encouraging 
to   the    amateur  gar- 
dener than    an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  what 
a  fellow  amateur  can 
accomplish,  and  this  with  no  par- 
ticular   experience    to  guide  him. 
A  case  in  point  is   shown  in  the 
accompanying     illustration,     of    a 
really  splendid  crop  of  Tomatoes, 
grown  during  the  present  year  in 
the  garden  of  Mrs.  F.  G.  Mellish, 
Station  Road,  Hampton-on-Tbames. 
The  house  in  which  the  plants  were 
grown  is,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  picture,  a  lean-to,  and  it  is  of 
its   kind  a    rather  lofty  and  airy 
structure,  an  item  which,  doubtless, 
contributed  to   the   heavy  crop  of 
fruits  shown.     The  house  also  con- 
tains a  Vine,  various  climbing  and 
other  Roses,   and    that  delightful 
array  of    miscellaneous  plants  so    dear   to  the 
gardening  amateur. 

So  far  as  the  Tomato  crop  is  concerned,  the 
seeds  were  sown  in  a  box  of  light  sandy  soil  about 
the  middle  of  February  last,  and  the  seedlings 
were  not  given  any  special  care.  Aa  important 
factor  in  the  ultimate  success  is  that  the  plants 
growing  upon  the  greenhouse  stage  near  the 
tront  glass  had  the  fullest  benefit  of  direct  light, 
a  condition  ensuring  sturdy  short- jointed  growth. 
The  plants  were  all  fruited  in  pots  of  8  inches 
diameter,  arranged  nearly  close  together  on  the 
stage.  The  comparatively  small  pots  ensured  a 
firm  growth,  and  the  light  position  the  plants 
occupied  is  a  matter  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  would  achieve  a  similar  success.  The 
plants  were  grown  on  tha  single-stem  principle. 
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and  each,  without  exception,  bare  a  very  fine 
crop  of  fruit.  Wiien  the  plants  had  reached  a 
height  of  4  feet  or  thereabouts  the  tops  were 
removed  and  no  further  development  of  stem  was 
permitted.     The  name  of  the  variety  is  Satisfac- 


J.  B.  Clark  By  the  way,  Mr.  E.  F.  Kemp  mis- 
quotes me  on  page  89  I  have  never  stated 
that  J.  B.  Clark  was  a  "trump  card  "  What 
I  did  write  on  page  320,  Vol.  LXVIII..  is 
as    follows:     "Messrs.    A    Dickson    and    Sms 


tion,  and  its  moderately   large  fruits   were  of  |  have    a   trump     card     to    play     with     George 
uniform   size   and    good     finish.      Garden    soil,  I  Dickson,    a    fioe    large    deep-glowing    crimson 
with    horse     manure    intermixed,    formed    the  I  Hybrid  Tea,  with  well  formed  leathery  petals," 
bulk    of    the    soil    in    which    the 
plants  were    grown.      No    regular 
gardener  is  kept  by  Mrs.  Mellisb, 
but  the  plants  were  attended   by 
Mr.    Lewcock,     a    gardener,    who 
devoted  his  evenings  to  the  plants 
and  the  general  care  of  a  fairly  large 
garden.     The  photograph  is  by  Mr. 
C.  Brett,  Avenue  Road,  Hampton. 
E.  J. 


&c.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  I  gave  high  praise  to 
J.  B.  Clark  after  seeing  the  blooms  of  it  which 
the  raiser  staged  at  the  National  Rose  Society's 
Regent's  Park  Show  last  year.  Bat  so  did  every- 
one else,  and  I  am  now  quite  willing  to  endorse 
what  I  then  wrote,  i.e.,  "I  can  safely  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  crimson  Rose  to  equal  it,  much 
less  excel  it."  Before  replying  to  Mr.  Kemp's 
criticisms,  I  thought  I  would  wait  and  see  how 
my  two  plants  behaved  this  autumn.  Let  me 
admit  at  once  that  they  have  been  a  complete 
failure.  But  let  it  also  be  remembered  that  the 
past  season  has  been  a  terrible  one  for  red  Roses 
and  all  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ;  also  that  J.  B.  Clark 
requires,  as  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland  tells  us  on  page  150, 
to  be  treated  as  a  pillar  Rise,  and  will  therefore 
require  some  time  to  establish  itself. 

But  to  revert  again  to  the  plan.  Paul's  Ches- 
hunt  Scarlet,  like  Hugh  Dickson,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Hybrid  Teas.  This  is  a  Rose  of  great 
beauty,  dazzling  in  colour  and  flowering  to  the 
frosts.  Unfortunately,  its  colouring  will  not 
stand  very  long,  but  my  half-dozen  plants  give 
me  such  a  display  that  it  is  well  worth  its  position 
on  the  plan.  The  other  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are 
Commandant  Felix  Faure,  one  of  the  newer 
varieties,  a  valuable  crimson  Rose,  while  the  other 
two,  Captain  Hayward  and  Victor  Hugo,  require 
no  words  of  mine  to  commend  them,  for  they  are 
old-established  favourites. 

Richmond  is  going  to  be  a  very  fine  Rose  ;  its 
colour  is  lovely,  and  it  is  a  far  better  grower  than 
the  generality  of  American  varieties.  Parbsn- 
konigin  is  a  wonderful  seedling  from  La  France, 
fine  in  colour  and  fragrance,  but  not  fo  gond  a 
grower.  Elizabeth  Kitto  is  one  of  the  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez  type,  and  a  fine  constant  Rose. 

The  four  triangular  beds  are,  as  will  be  noticed, 
filled  with  Roses  of  a  yellow  shade.  Senateur 
Belle  is  like  an  orange  tinted  Antoine  Rivoire  of 
remarkable  beauty.  Mme.  Leon  Pain  is  one  of 
the  finest  Roses  raised,  and  when  better  knnwn 
will  be  much  sought  after.  Mrs.  David  McKen 
grows  well  with  me  and  is  always  in  flower.  I 
shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  receive  criticisms  of 
my  plan. 

Worcestershire.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


A  ROSE  GARDEN  OF 
HYBRID  TEAS. 

THE  accompanying  plan  of 
a  Rose  garden,  comprised 
almost  solely  of  that  all- 
desirable  race  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  may  be  of  interest 
to  readers  now  that  the 
planting  season  is  once  more  with 
us.  Reds,  scarlets  and  crimsons  are, 
however,  so  scarce  as  yet  in  this 
section  that  it  has  been  deemed 
desirable  to  include  some  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  that  are  of  those  colours, 
and  that  nearly  approach,  both  iu 
summer  and  autumn,  the  floriferous 
habit  of  the  Hybrid  Teas.  Hugh 
Dickson  I  regard  practically  as  a 
Hybrid  Tea.  It  is  superb  in  every 
way,  and  as  I  write  (October  20), 
it  is  producing  flowers  alike  remark- 
able in  substance  and  brilliancy.  I 
would  that  there  were  more  of  such 
Roses  as  Hugh  Dickson.  As  a  bedder 
it  ousts  nearly  all  the  old  tcarlet  or 
crimson  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  it  is 
far  and  away  a  better  Rose  than 


AUTDMN  ROSES  FROM  THE  BABNHAM   NCRSERIES,  LIMITED,  BARNHAM,  SUSSEX.     (Set 
{On  the  right  Mme.'JiUee  Grolez,  on  the  U/t  two  blooms  of  Mme.  Antoine  Mari. 


page  230.) 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


PLANTING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.—  ; 
The  advent  of  autumn  and  accom- 
panying fall  of  the  leaves  of  deciduous 
trees  brings  with  it  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  time  for  transplanting 
trees  and  shrubs.  To  the  experienced 
gardener  this  season  of  the  year,  although  it  may 
add  considerably  to  his  work,  brings  no  special 
trouble;  but  to  the  inexperienced,  perplexing 
questions  arise,  such  as  the  best  time  to  trans- 
plant, the  preparation  of  the  ground,  the  depth 
at  which  to  plant  and  various  other  problems. 
For  the  benefit  of  such  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs of  the  actual  process  of  planting  were 
taken,  with  a  view  to  enlightening  them  upon  a 
few  elementary  though  most  important  points. 

When  to  Plant. — The  question  is  often  asked. 
When  is  the  right  time  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs  ? 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  answer  is,  Any  time 
after  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  have  changed 
colour  and  aie  beginning  to  fall  until  the  middle 
of  March,  providing  always  that  the  weather  is 
open.  If,  however,  planting  is  to  be  done  on  a 
small  scale  only,  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  end  of  November  and  from  the  beginning  of 
February  until  the  middle  of  March  are  the  best 
times.  Evergreens  are  always  better  if  planted 
before  December  or  after  January.  The  excep- 
tions are  a  few  difficult  evergreens,  such  as 
Hollies,  Portugal  Laurels,  Garrya  elliptica, 
Bamboos,  Evergreen  Oaks  and  a  few  other 
things.  The  most  favourable  times  for  trans- 
planting these  are  September  and  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  At  these  times 
root-aclion  recommences  almost  at  once,  whereas 
in  winter  it  is  very  slow.  These  remarks,  of 
course,  apply  to  such  subjects  as  are  transplanted 
without  balls  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots; 
plants  that  are  removed  with  large  balls  of  soil 
can  be  successfully  transplanted  at  almost  any 
time  except  during  the  hottest  summer  months. 

The.  Preparation  ofihe  Ground. — This  is  a  very 
important  item,  for  if  the  ground  is  badly  pre- 
pared the  chances  of  a  tree  growing  satisfactorily 
are  remote.  If  a  bed  of  shrubs  is  to  be  formed 
or  a  shrubbery  or  plantation  made,  it  is  always 
advisable  to   work  the  ground   thoroughly  to  a 
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depth  of  2  feet.  If  superfluous  moisture  does 
not  drain  away  freely,  provision  must  be  made 
for  this  by  the  introduction  of  agricultural 
drains.  If,  however,  the  land  is  naturally 
drained,  so  much  the  better.  If  the  soil  is  of 
good  quality,  no  foreign  matter  need  be  intro- 
duced ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  soil  is 
poor,  enriching  material  in  the  form  of  good 
soil,  manure,  or  leaf-soil  must  be  added.  Heavy, 
clayey  soil  is  always  better  if  made  lighter  with 
that  of  a  sandy  nature,  wood  ashes,  or  something 
of  that  description.  When  trenching,  the  natural 
top  spit  of  soil  must  be  kept  at  the  top  as  the 
work  progresses.  Where  possible,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  the  ground  trenched  several  months 
previous  to  planting  to  allow  it  to  settle  down. 
For  single  trees  holes  have,  of  course,  to  be 
made.  These  should  always  be  dug  so  that  a 
considerable  space  is  left  between  the  fully 
spread  out  roots  and  the  sides  of  the  hole.  Too 
frequently  tiny  holes  only  are  dug,  and  the  roots 
are  crammed  in  similar  to  those  shown  in  the 
third  illustration.  Needless  to  say,  trees  served 
in  such  a  cruel  manner  have  very  little  chance  of 
success  ;  the  ground  all  round  is  hard,  and  young 
roots  cannot  enter  it  as  they  ought.  The  mini- 
mum size  of  a  hole  in  untrenched  ground  should 
be  4  feet  in  diameter,  this  being  increased  with 
the  size  and  importance  of  different  trees  up  to 
1°2  feet.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  poor,  it  is  as  well  to 
remove  it  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  and  fill  up  with 
good  material.  It  is  inadvisable  to  make  the 
largest  holes  more  than  2^  feet  deep.  When 
filling  up  be  careful  to  make  the  lower  soil  quite 
firm,  or  a  considerable  sinking  will  take  place 
after  the  tree  has  been  planted,  and  with  bad 
results. 

Planting  — Assuming  that  everything  has  been 
properly  prepaied  for  planting,  a  good  wide  hole 
should  be  made  just  deep  enough  to  allow  of  the 
roots  being  properly  covered.  The  correct  depth 
to  p!anl  is  ascertained  by  the  top  roots  ;  when 
covered  up  these  surface  roots  should  not  be 
covered  by  moie  than  1  inch  of  soil.  When 
ready  for  the  tree  the  centre  of  the  hole  should 
be  slightly  hifiher  than  the  sides.  On  this  small 
mound  the  tree  should  be  stood,  a  straight  stick 
being  p'aced  across  the  hole,  as  shown  in  one  of 
the  illustrations  to  determine 
the  depth.  The  tree  should 
then  be  held  firmly  with  one 
hand,  while  the  roots  are  care- 
fully spread  out  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  tree  with  the 
other.  During  the  process  any 
damaged  roots  should  be  cut 
cleanly,  and  any  strong  roots 
destitute  of  fibres  must  be 
shortened.  An  assistant 
should  then  fill  in  among  the 
roots  with  fine  soil,  the  person 
holding  the  tree  seeing  that 
the  soil  is  well  worked  in  with 
the  hands.  As  the  work  pro- 
gresses the  soil  must  be 
trodden  or  rammed  firmly 
about  the  roots,  taking  care 
not  to  cause  any  injury. 
When  filled  in,  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  a  good  watering  must 
follow. 


HOW  A   TREE   SHOULD   BE   PLANTED,  WITH  THE  ROOTS  CAREFnLLT 

SPREAD   OCT   AND    THE  CENTRE  OF    THE    HOLE    RATHER    HIGHER 

THAN  THE   SIDES. 

{The  rod  rjRtitiff  on  either  nd'-  of  the  hole  will  indicate  the  depth  at  which 
the  tree  shotUd  be  planted.) 


What  toAt'oid. — One  object 
to  avoid  is  that  of  planting  in 
nursery  rows.  Sometimes  a 
trench  is  chopped  out,  leaving 
the  back  of  the  row  quite 
hard  and  in  the   front   soft 


THE   EVIL  REStTLTS   OP  PLANTING   IN  A   TRENCH 
INSTEAD   or   IN   A   KOnND    HOLE. 

(Notice  that  the  tree  has  roots  on  one  side  of  the  stem 

only ;  they  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  hard  soil  agatTist 

which  the  stem  was  placed.) 

ground.  Against  the  hard  cut  surface  a  young 
tree  is  placed,  with  the  result  that  the  roots 
all  grow  one  way  into  the  soft  ground, 
and  a  tree  with  all  its  roots  on  one  side  is 
produced  as  illustrated.  Now,  as  roots  have 
to  act  as  anchors  to  the  tree  as  well  as 
conveying  food,  it  is  obvious  that  the  root  system 
should  be  equal  on  all  sides.  In  the  event  of 
such  a  tree  having  to  be  planted,  it  should  be 
planted  with  the  majority  of  the  roots  facing 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  When 
planting  in  very  windy  places  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  give  the  tree  a  slight  tilt  towards  the  wicdiest 
quarter. — D. 

The  Va'ue  of  a  Frame.  — M.iDy  amateur  gar- 
deneis  lose  a  number  of  plants  every  winter 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  frame,  A  small  frame  can 
be  obtained  so  cheaply  now,  and  there  is  usually 
an  odd  corner  even  in  the  small  garden  where  it 
can  be  placed  without  being  in  the  way,  that  it 
seems  a  pity  to  lose  good  plants  for  the  sake  of 
spending  a  few  shillings  on  a  frame.  Carnations, 
for  instance,  are  very  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to 
damp  during  the  winter  months  if  they  are 
planted  in  the  border  outside,  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  in  small  suburban  gardens  where  the 
soil  is  heavy,  whereas  if  they  were  in  pots  in  a 
cold  frame  they  would  pass  through  the  winter 
safely,  and  when  planted  out  in  March  would 
quickly  develop  into  good  plants.  It  is  not  pro- 
tection from  cold  that  these  and  other  plants 
need  during  the  winter,  but  a  safe  harbour  from 
damp,  which  causes  them  to  decay.  The  beautiful 
scarlet  Lobelia  is  a  plant  that  usually  dies  away 
if  It  ft  outdoors  throughout  the  winter,  while 
potted  up  and  placed  in  a  cjld  frame  it  would  be 
perfectly  safe.  As  well  as  being  useful  for 
protecting  hardy  plants  it  is  valuable  in  many 
other  ways.  If  your  soil  is  heavy  and  inclined  to 
become  waterlogged  during  a  wet  winter,  then 
you  may  keep  autumn-sown  Sweet  Peas  in  the 
frame  until  the  spring,  for  they  do  not  grow  very 
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tall  before  the  winter.  You  may  strike  cuttings 
of  Roses  and  hardy  shrubs  with  more  certainty 
than  if  they  were  placed  out  of  doors.  Oae  may 
also  grow  Strawberries  in  pots  and  bring  on  a 
large  variety  of  bulbs  and  other  spring-flowering 
plants.  In  fact,  once  you  possess  a  small  frame 
you  will  wonder  however  you  managed  to  do 
without  it  before. 


SEASONABLE    NOTES. 

Tbbatmfnt   of   Shallow   Soil 

Good  gardening  is  not  possible  in  a  poor, 
shallow  soil.  It  must  be  trenched,  and  by  this 
is  meant  providing  a  suiSoient  depth  of  soil  for 
the  roots  to  work  into — at  least  2  feet.  Open  a 
trench  2^  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  across  the 
piece  of  ground,  moving  the  soil  taken  out  to 
the  opposite  side  where  the  trenching  will  ulti- 
mately finish.  In  trenching,  the  soil  is  reversed  ; 
but  where  the  subsoil  is  bad,  it  is  better,  after 
breaking  it  up  and  manuring  the  bottom  spit,  to 
leave  it  there  and  reverse  the  top  spit.  Only 
those  who  have  large  supplies  of  manure  or 
good  soil  to  draw  upon  can  make  gardening 
much  of  a  success  ;  but  the  amateur  will  pro- 
ceed cautiously.  This  is  the  best  advice  that  it 
is  possible  to  offer. 

Road  Scrapings  for  Heavi  Soils. 

These  are  invaluable  for  heavy  soils,  and  can 
be  often  had  in  large  quantities  at  a  small  cost. 
They  cost  little  or  nothing,  and  are  far  superior 
to  masses  of  animal  manures  for  clayey  land.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  get  large  quantities  at  one 
time,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  treat  a  portion  of 
the  garden  yearly,  doing  the  work  thoroughly. 
In  time  such  soil  should  be  in  excellent  condition 
for  most  crops.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  store 
road  scrapings  during  the  summer  or  at  a  time 
they  cannot  be  placed  on  the  land,  using  them  in 
the  winter  season. 


GARDENING   OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

ROSES. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant 
these  where  the  soil  is  specially 
adapted  or  has  been  previously  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  planting  should 
^  be  carefully  done  ;  any  roots  that  are 
damaged  should  be  cut  back  with  a 
sharp  knife.  See  that  the  roots  are  placed 
sufficiently  deep  so  that  the  stock  is  covered  wiih 
at  least  2  inches  of  soil.  Esich  plant  should  be 
staked  to  secure  it  against  injury  from  high 
winds.  This  is  important,  as  the  plants  are  left 
nnpruned  until  the  spring.  Those  with  strong 
growths  would  be  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
wind,  thus  preventing  their  forming  fresh  roots. 
If  the  beds  have  not  been  previously  prepared, 
planting  is  best  deferred  until  late  spring.  In 
ibe  meantime  prepare  beds  specially  for  Roses, 
as  they  delight  in  a  heavy  loam.  It  is  difficult 
to  grow  good  Roses  on  poor,  gravelly  soils. 
Where  the  soil  is  light  and  gravelly,  this  should 
be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  soil  of  a  more 
retentive  nature,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clay 
should  be  added  to  make  the  whole  less  porous. 

Hebbaceous  Borders  should  now  be  made 
tidy  for  the  winter.  Cut  down  all  the  old  stems 
of  herbaceous  plants.  It  is  a  mistake  to  leave 
the  old  stems  with  the  idea  that  they  affjrd 
protection  to  the  plants  during  winter.  They 
generally  encourage  an  early,  weak  growth,  which 
suffers  from  exposure  when  the  covering  is 
removed  in  spring.  See  that  all  the  plants  are 
correctly  labelled. 

New  Plants. — It  is  always  best  to  secure  any 
new  plant  when  it  is  first  offered  rather  than 
wait  until  it  becomes  cheaper.  By  that  time 
from  the  one  plant  it  is  generally  possible  to 
have  propagated  enough  to 
form  a  group,  and  there  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasure  in  watching  novelties 
flower.  At  this  season  also 
plants  are  arriving  from 
friends  —  those  noted  when 
visiting  other  gardens.  The 
brotherly  freemasonry  that 
exists  among  gardeners,  en- 
couraged by  employers,  makes 
this  interchanging  of  plantsone 
of  the  most  delightful  and  en- 
j  Dyable  pleasures  of  gardening. 
Choice  Alpines  and  Her- 
baceous Plants  received  in 
pots  should  be  plunged  in  some 
porous  material  in  a  well- 
ventilated  frame ;  but  strong 
plants  of  known  hardiness, 
such  as  have  been  lifted  from 
the  border,  may  be  planted  at 
once  in  the  nursery  border. 
It  is  quite  the  best  plan  to 
have  a  border  set  apart  for 
plants  on  trial. 

G.  D.  Davison. 
Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


HOW  a  tbeb  should  not  bb  planted. 

(The  roots  shmdd  not  he  thrust  in  a  hole  too  small  to  receive  them.    Compare 
this  with  the  ilhtstration  on  the  opposite  page.) 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Repairing  Garden  Walls. 
Where  wall  fruit  trees  are 
secured  by  nails  and  shreds 
the  face  of  the  wall  becomes 
in  time  full  of  holes,  which 
renders  the  operation  of  nail- 
ing a  difficult  matter,  besides 
affording  hiding  places  for 
insects.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  have  the  holes  stopped 
and  the  wall  pointed.  Well- 
made  mortar  and  not  cement 
should  be  used,  the  latter 
being  too  hard.     The  coping 


should  also  be  attended  to  and  all  fjulty 
joints  made  good.  Should  the  walls  be  so 
old  and  worn  in  the  joints  that  they  will  not 
pay  for  re-pointing,  they  may  be  coated  with 
cement  concrete,  giving  the  whole  a  finishing 
coat  of  cement  and  fine  sand  when  the  former 
is  quite  dry.  Walls  treated  in  this  way  require 
to  be  wired,  the  necessary  studs,  holdtasts  and 
straining  bolts  being  fixed  before  the  facing  is 
applied.  The  wires  should  be  fixed  at  9  inches 
apart,  which  on  a  brick  wall  will  be  at  every 
second  joint,  and  so  close  to  the  face  that  there 
is  just  sufficient  space  to  pass  the  twine  or  raffia 
behind  the  wire.  It  this  is  done  the  objection  to 
wiring  on  account  of  the  trees  standing  too  far 
away  from  the  face  of  the  walls  is  removed. 

Black  Currants —The  planting  of  these 
fruit  bushes  may  follow  that  of  the  red  and  white 
varieties.  Choose  a  somewhat  sheltered  position 
and  one  that  is  not  too  dry,  and  as  the  Black 
Currant  has  a  more  spreading  habit  than  the 
other  kinds,  the  distance  between  the  bushes 
should  not  be  less  than  7  feet  or  8  feet.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  introduction  of 
a  fresh  stock  of  young  Black  Currant  bushes,  on 
account  of  the  alarming  spread  of  the  mite. 
Choose  them  from  a  source  where  this  pest  is 
still  unknown.  Some  varieties  are  said  to  be 
less  liable  to  attack  than  others,  but  where  the 
mite  is  already  established  it  will  spread  and 
infest  all  varieties  indiscriminately.  It  has 
been  claimed  for  the  comparatively  new  variety 
(B  jskoop  Giant)  that  it  is  less  liable  to  attack,  but 
we  have  seen  this  variety  quite  as  much  infested 
as  the  older  sorts.  In  gardens  where  the  mite 
has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  it  is  advisable 
to  propagate  from  the  old  bushes.  The  varieties 
are  not  numerous,  and  Victoria,  Lae's  Prolific, 
Black  Champion  and  B^skoop  Giant  are  among 
the  best. 

Fkuits  under  Glass.— Preparations  will  soon 
require  to  be  made  for  forcing  where  early  fruits 
are  in  demand.  Pot  Vines  may  be  started  now 
in  pits  or  frames  or  any  other  structure  where  a 
moist  heat  of  50°  to  55°  can  be  maintained,  and 
in  these  they  may  be  kept  till  the  buds  are 
swelling.  Give  a  bottom-heat  not  more  than 
60°.  From  the  first  the  Vines  should  be  slightly 
dewed  over  once  or  twice  a  day  till  the  buds 
burst,  but  in  frames  or  pits  with  tree  leaves  or 
fermenting  manure  less  syringing  is  required. 
Thomas  R.  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Gardens,  Glamis,  N.S. 

ORCHIDS. 
SoPHRONiTis  orandiflora.  —  This  charming 
dwarf  Orchid  thrives  well  with  cool  house  treat- 
ment. The  flowers,  which  are  bright  scarlet,  are 
produced  freely  during  midwinter.  Now  that 
the  plants  are  growing  freely  they  require  a 
copious  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  should 
be  placed  near  the  light  at  the  warmest  end  of 
the  house.  After  the  flowering  season  is  past 
the  plants  will  require  moisture  at  the  base 
whenever  the  compost  is  approaching  dryness, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  dry  for  any 
length  of  time.  Sophronitis  grows  freely  in  a 
mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum 
and  one-fifth  oak-leaves.  The  whole  should  be  well 
mixed  together  with  some  small  crock  and  coarse 
silver  sand  to  ensure  porosity.  Shallow  pans 
withoutside  holes  are  the  most  suitable  receptacles 
in  which  to  grow  them. 

Sophronitis  Hybrids.  —  One  of  its  most 
striking  and  useful  crosses  is  Epiphronitis 
Veitchii  (Epidendrum  radioans  x  Sophronitis 
grandiflora).  I  have  in  a  previous  number  of 
The  Garden  drawn  attention  to  this  hybrid. 
Its  habit  is  exactly  that  of  Epidendrum  radicans, 
but  the  influence  of  S.  grandiflora  has  shortened 
it  considerably.  It  is  now  sending  up  strong 
growths  and  should  be  given  liberal  treatment. 
The  most  suitable  place  to  grow  it  is  the  inter- 
mediate hcu'e,  where  it  may  obtain  as  much  light 
as  possible.  Old  stems  which  have  flowered  often 
produce  young  growths ;  these  should  be  cut  off  as 
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Boon  as  they  root,  and  about  six  or  eight  pieces 
should  be  potted  up  together  in  the  same  mixture 
as  advised  for  Sophronitis.  They  soon  become 
established,  and  by  this  means  the  stock  is  easily 
increaeed. 

Cytripedioms. — A  large  number  of  the  cooler- 
growing  Cypripediums,  such  as  the  numerous 
varieties  of  C.  insigne,  C.  leeanum,  C. 
Actaeus,  C.  arthurianum  and  many  others  are 
fast  developing  their  flowers,  and  to  keep  them 
well  up  above  the  leaves  so  that  they  may  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  it  is  necessary  to  tie 
each  flower  to  a  neat  stake.  This  operation 
should  be  done  very  carefully,  because  the  young 
growths  and  the  roots  may  be  easily  injured  by 
the  points  of  the  sticks.  Cypripedium  insigne 
Sanderee,  C.  i.  sanderianum,  C.  i.  Dorothy,  C.  i. 
Ernesti,  C.  i.  Bailie,  C.  i.  Amesiie,  C.  i. 
cobbianum  and  C.  i.  youngianum  euperbnm  are  all 
yellow  varieties,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of 
amateurs  who  intend  forming  a  collection  of 
Orchids.  The  spotted  varieties  are  too  numerous 
to  state  here,  but  the  best  are  probably  C.  i. 
Harefield  Hall  var.,  C.  i.  montanum  magnificum, 
C.  i.  The  Queen  and  C.  i.  Aberdeen. 

W.  H.  Page. 
Chardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Olos. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

FoKtJiNG  Vegetables.  —  Forced  Seakale  and 
Asparagus  will  soon  be  looked  for  on  the  table  ; 
preparations  for  forcing  should  be  begun  at  once. 
Where  easily  obtained,  I  prefer  bottom-heat  from 
hot-water  pipes  for  Seakale  than  from  a  hot- 
bed. It  often  happens  that  a  flow  and  return  pipe 
are  conveniently  placed  out  of  sight  under  a  path- 
way or  in  a  brick  channel  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  With  a  little  bit  of  manauvring,  by 
fixing  temporary  wooden  ends  and  sides,  if  neces- 
sary, a  capital  place  for  forcing  Seakale  can  be 
made.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  pipes  with  either  a  piece  of  galvanised  iron 
sheeting  to  fit,  well  perforated,  or  a  piece  of  iron 
grating,  to  keep  the  soil,  &o.,  from  settling  round 
the  pipes.  Good  fine  loam,  leaf-mould,  or  old 
Mushroom  bed  material  mixed  together  make  a 
very  good  compost  for  forcing  Seakale  in.  If 
roots  have  been  lifted  and  exposed  to  the  air,  as 
already  advised,  some  crowns  should  be  fit  for 
forcing.  Some  of  the  earliest  batches  generally 
require  more  bottom -heat  than  the  later  ones,  to 
cause  the  crowns  to  start.  If  very  little  bottom- 
heat  is  given,  the  crowns  sometimes  refuse  to 
start  and  go  rotten  and  decay.  Insert  the  roots 
in  compost  up  to  the  base  of  the  crown  bud  ;  do 
not  water  them  at  once  unless  the  soil  is  dry.  If 
the  crowns  do  not  appear  properly  matured,  it  is 
advisable  to  give  light  until  there  are  signs  of 
growth  ;  then  cover  them  to  exclude  light  alto- 
gether for  proper  blanching.  It  is  generally  three 
or  four  weeks  before  any  heads  will  be  fit  to  cut. 
For  Asparagus  the  bottom-heat  obtained  from  a 
gentle  hot-bed — a  temperature  of  about  80° — is 
suitable.  Asparagus  crowns  force  better  if  they 
can  be  exposed  to  the  cold  for  a  time.  Place  the 
roots  on  some  good  fine  soil  and  cover  them  with 
more  soil ;  give  one  good  watering  to  settle  the 
soil  among  the  roots.  The  depth  of  soil  over  the 
roots  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
kind  of  Asparagus  that  is  required  ;  if  3  inches 
or  i  inches  of  white  stem  are  wanted,  the  depth 
of  soil  must  be  placed  accoidingly. 

Abtichokes. — Now  that  frosts  arecommencing, 
protection  must  be  afiforded  to  the  young  sucker 
growths  of  Globe  Artichokes.  Trim  back  the 
largest  of  the  leaves,  leaving  the  young  centre  ones 
intact.  Cover  the  tops  of  the  growths  with  Bracken 
or  dry  straw  when  the  weather  is  severe.  Straw 
is  sometimes  used  round  the  stems,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  winter  the  straw  is  nearly  decayed, 
and  it  is  a  sure  refuge  for  slugs.  The  tall-growing 
or  Jerusalem  Artichokes  can  be  lifted  as  required 
for  use,  or  they  may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  sand 
to  keep  them.  Do  not  lift  until  the  stems  are 
dying  down.  J.  Jaques. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford,  Dorset. 
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(Thb  Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Baknham.) 
ORE  than  ordinary  interest  attaches 
to  the  trees,  shrubs  and  other 
plants  grown  in  a  nursery  near  the 
sea.  One  may  see  at  a  glance 
which  plants  thrive  best  in  a  situa- 
tion that  is  not  suitable  to  all,  and 
one  may  also  learn  something  about  those  which 
can  be  recommended  as  shelter  plants,  for  the 
breezes  which  come  softly  from  the  blue  sea  in 
summer  time  blow  fiercely  and  persistently  when 
the  tea  is  grey.  Plants  which  are  grown  under 
these  conditions  are  obviously  thoroughly  hardy, 
and  may  be  planted  in  the  bleakest  gardens  with 
every  hope  of  success.  Among  the  best  of  the  sea- 
coast  nurseries  must  be  included  those  at  Barnham, 
in  Sussex,  a  short  distance  from  the  seaside  town 
of  Bognor.  A  large  and  most  varied  collection 
of  forest  trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  fruit  trees  and 
Boses,  as  well  as  herbaceous  plants,  is  grown  in 
these  nurseries,  which  cover  about  eighty  acres. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  stock  of  nursery  plants, 
we  came  across  many  of  unusual  interest  and 
value  to  planters,  and  to  those  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks.  One  of  the  most  striking  among 
the  forest  trees  was  the  Cornish  Elm,  a  handsome 
tree  that  is  rendered  additionally  valuable  by  the 
fact  that  it  retains  its  foliage  very  late,  always 
until  the  end  of  November,  and  not  infrequently 
until  the  middle  of  December.  For  planting  to 
form  avenues  in  parks  or  as  a  street  tree  it  is  to 
be  strongly  recommended.  Pinus  insignis  and 
the  Austrian  Pine,  Evergreen  Oaks,  the  Black 
Italian  and  the  Silver  Poplar  and  the  Mountain 
Ash  were  other  valuable  trees  pointed  out  to 
us  as  suitable  for  coast  gardens.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor  to  the  Barnham  Nurseries 
would,  however,  probably  be  first  attracted  by 
that  beautiful  conifer, 

CnPEBSsns  macrocarpa, 
native  of  the  Californian  coast  line,  which  seems 
to  luxuriate  in  this  Sussex  soil  and  climate.  One 
sees  it  here  in  the  form  of  large  protecting 
hedges — between  which  fruit  trees,  Roses  and 
ornamental  shrubs  are  grown  in  immense 
quantities — handsome  pyramid-shaped  specimens 
12  feet  or  more  high,  or  smaller  plants  in  their 
thousands,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet,  and  in  age  from  two  or  three  months 
to  as  many  years.  Cupressus  macrocarpa  is  one 
of  the  most  handsome  conifers  we  have,  and  for 
seaside  and  coast  planting — at  any  rate,  on  the 
south,  south-west  and  mid-west  coasts — it  is 
hardly  to  be  surpassed.  Some  of  the  finest 
specimens  we  have  seen,  trees  of  considerable 
age,  were  in  an  inland  garden  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Ireland.  This  Cupressus  will  thrive  in 
warm  inland  gardens,  although  it  is  not  hardy  in 
the  Midlands  and  the  North.  It  is  one  of  the 
quickest-growing  conifers,  and  soon  develops  into 
a  handsome  specimen  tree  or  a  close,  serviceable 
and  most  attractive  hedge.  Other  plants  grown 
in  quantity  by  the  Birnham  Nurseries,  Limited, 
and 

Suitable  for  Planting  by  the  Sea, 
are  the  following :  The  Laurustinus  (Viburnum 
Tinus)  develops  into  large  masses  in  the  salt- 
laden  air.  The  Escallonias,  Escallonia  macro- 
carpa and  E.  rubra  being  two  of  the  best,  are 
valuable  seaside  shrubs,  and  even  in  late  October 
were  in  flower  at  Barnham.  The  Veronicas  are 
delightful  shrubs  for  planting  in  seaside  and 
southern  gardens,  for  their  foliage  is  attractive 
even  when  the  plants  are  out  of  bloom.  V. 
decussata,  V.  buxifolia,  V.  Traversi,  V.  Andersoni 
and  V.  gracilis  are  some  of  the  best.  Darwin's 
Barberry  (Berberis  Dirwini)  grows  well  by  the 
sea.  Its  value  in  inland  gardens  is  well  known,  and 
those  who  live  by  or  near  the  sea  need  not  hesitate 
to  plant  it,  for  its  handsome  berries  will  be  freely 
produced.   The  Euonymus  and  Tamarisk  of  course 


everyone  knows  as  seaside  shrubs,  for  are  they 
not  ubiquitous  on  the  coast  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Thames  ?  A  very  beautiful  Tamarisk  called  T. 
aestivalis  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity,  and 
most  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  a  graceful  and  beautiful 
shrub.  T.  odessana,  too,  is  excellent.  The  hardy 
Fuchsias  are  delightful  shrubs  for  seaside  gardens, 
F.  Riccartoni  being  one  of  the  best.  Double 
Gorse,  Arbutus  unedo  (the  Strawberry  Tree), 
Choisya  ternata  (the  Mexican  Orange  Flower),  and 
Griselinia  littoralis  should  also  find  a  place  in 
every  garden  near  the  sea.  The  Bay  Laurel,  that 
fails  to  withstand  the  winter  in  the  majority 
of  English  gardens,  is  quite  at  home  outside  at 
Barnham,  and  the  beautiful  Solanum  jasminoides, 
commonly  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  there  climbs 
with  a  vigour  and  flowers  with  a  freedom  out- 
doors that  are  astonishing.  Prunus  Pissardi 
and  P.  cerasifera  (the  Myrobalan  Plum)  are 
two  valuable  shrubs.  The  farmer  is  equally 
beautiful,  whether  in  or  out  of  bloom,  and  the 
latter  makes  an  uncommon  and  picturesque  yet 
useful  hedge. 

Phillyrsea  latifolia  and  P.  angustifolia  are  two 
good  shrubs  for  coast  gardens  ;  they  are  equally 
as  good  there  as  in  sheltered  inland  borders. 
Diplopappus  chrysophyllus,  a  golden-leaved  shrub 
that  keeps  its  colour  well  throughout  the  winter, 
was  most  noticeable  in  the  Barnham  nurseries. 
Although  we  have  mentioned  these  plants  as 
being  especially  suitable  for  cultivation  in  sea- 
side gardens,  this  must  not  be  taken  to  imply 
that  they  are  useless  for  inland  gardens.  A 
glance  at  the  list  will  easily  convince  anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  trees  and  shrubs  that 
many  of  them  are  valuable  shrubs  for  any  garden. 

The  Ground   Devoted  to  Fruit  Trees  and 

Roses 
in  the  nurseries  at  Barnham  is  of  large  extent, 
and  the  trained  fruit  trees  are  particularly 
good.  These,  together  with  bushes  and  standards, 
are  grown  in  large  quantities.  The  Loganberry, 
too,  is  largely  grown.  Even  in  October  some  of 
the  Roses  were  blooming  freely,  a  few,  such  as 
Mme.  Antoine  Mari,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez  (both  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page 
227),  Peace,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  and  others 
being  still  very  beautiful.  Growing  near  the 
collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Boltonia  aster- 
oides,  covered  with  small  Marguerite-like 
flowers,  made  a  striking  picture.  It  is  a  plant 
that  is,  unfortunately,  little  grown. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Annvrepo,— The  Bditor  intends 
to  make  Thb  Gabdkb  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
' '  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  column.  All  oomrnunica. 
tions  shouid  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  0/  THB 
8AIIDEH,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdblishbb.  Tht  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  sepcbrate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Plants  from  Canada  (G.  de  M.  R.). — Tiarella 
cordifolia  (the  Foam  Flower)  is  hardy,  and  thrives 
in  ordinary  soil.  It  is  suitable  for  planting  at 
the  front  of  the  border  or  on  the  rockery.  It  will 
flourish  in  almost  any  soil  and  position,  so  you 
need  have  no  fears  about  its  cultivation.  It  is 
best  if  divided  every  two  years.  M  itchella  repens 
is  a  creeping  hardy  plant  suitable  for  rockeries, 
hardy  ferneries,  and  such  places.  Clintonia 
borealis,  which  belongs  to  the  Lily  family,  is  a 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  growing  about  1  foot 
high.     It  thrives  best  in  peaty  soil  and  in  a  damp. 
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shady  situation  ;  suitable  for  the  hardy  border. 
Aquilegia  canadensis  is  also  hardy  ;  height  1  foot 
to  2  feel ;  suitable  for  the  border  or  rockery.  If 
you  have  good  plants  of  these,  you  need  have  no 
fear  of  their  being  injured  during  the  winter  ;  if, 
however,  they  are  email  and  in  pots,  we  should 
keep  them  in  a  frame  and  plant  out  in  the  spring. 

Planting  a  ;  Border  (Stroiid).  —  With  a 
border  of  what  is  practically  virgin  soil  and  a 
south  aspect  you  can  grow  anything  in  the  way 
of  ordinary  herbaoepua  perennials  and  annuals. 
As  your  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  you  should  at 
once  dig  into  it,  at  least  12  inches  deep,  some 
well-rotted  farmyard  manure,  preferably  cow 
manure.  This  will  prevent  the  soil  drying  up  so 
<juiokly  during  the  summer.  Plants  that  would 
give  plenty  of  cut  flowers  throughout  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  are  the  following  :  Of  bulbs. 
Daffodils,  Tulips  (especially  Cottage  and  Darwin 
Tulips),  Spanish  Irises,  Eaglish  Irises,  Gladioli 
and  Montbretias ;  of  annuals.  Sweet  Peas, 
Mignonette,  Godetia,  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
Larkspurs,  Clarkia  and  Nigella  (Love-in-a-Mist)  ; 
of  perennials.  Campanula  persicifolia  and  its 
white  variety,  Doronicum  plantagineum  excel- 
sum,  Geum  Heldreichi,  Phlox  Liphami  Perry's 
variety,  Lupines,  Heleniums,  Dalphiniums,  Pyre- 
thrums,  Carnations,  Rudbeokias,  Chrysanthemum 
Lauoanthemum,  Helianthus  Miss  Mellish  and 
others,  Dihlias,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
gardf  n  Pinks,  Pyrethrura  uliginosum,  Aquilegias, 
Flag  Irises,  &c.  These  are  but  a  selection.  Dig 
the  borders  2  feet  deep,  placing  the  manure  below 
the  top  spit  of  soil. 

Delphiniums  Diseased  (3frs.  Patd  Grabner,  U.S.A.).— 
We  think  you  might  plant  again  with  more  success,  and 
the  disease  might  be  modified  if  quite  early  in  the  new 
growth  of  the  plant  you  syringe  with  a  weak  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash,  or  the  mixtures  freely  sold  for 
mildew  on  Roses.  Black  sulphur,  first  mixed  to  a 
mustard  consistency,  and  finally  diluted,  adding  some  soft 
or  black  soap  first  dissolved,  is  equally  elBcacious.  The 
disease  is  chiefly  climatic,  and  another  season  you  may 
escape  it. 

MoviNO  Chrysanthemdms  (Veld).— It  you  moved  the 
Chrysanthemums  with  large  balls  of  earth  so  as  not  to 
damage  the  roots  the  buds  might  or  might  not  open  well 
afterwards.  We  should  prefer  to  let  the  plants  remain 
where  they  are  until  the  flowers  are  over,  and  then  move 
them  with  ordinary  care,  cutting  down  the  stems.  It  can 
make  no  difference  to  the  welfare  of  the  plants  whether 
you  move  them  before  or  after  the  flowers  are  over,  but  it 
eeems  worth  while  to  save  the  crop  unless  it  is  imperative 
to  move  the  plants  at  once  owing  to  special  circamstances. 

CHKTSANTHEMnM  SPORTING  (Chrysanthemum).  —  The 
change  of  colour  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  although  remark- 
able after  so  many  years,  and  in  being  so  dijlinct,  Is  not 
an  unusual  occurrence.  Chrysanthemums  are  veiy  liable 
to  "  sport,"  that  is,  to  produce  flowers  of  a  different  colour 
from  their  usual  ones.  This  is  how  many  new  varieties 
originate.  You  should  increase  your  plant  by  means  of 
cuttings,  so  as  to  perpetuate  the  red  colour.  Then  It  you 
get  it  to  come  true,  another  year  get  an  expert  to  see  it, 
and  he  will  tell  you  if  it  is  of  value.  Take  the  cuttings 
from  the  actual  shoots  which  produced  the  red  flowers. 

KOMNEVA  CODLTERI  (M.  S.  F.)  — Komneya  Coulteri  is 
a  herbaceous  perennial,  and  the  annual  stems  die  down  to 
the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  season.  There  are  excep- 
tional cases  where  part  of  the  stems  persist  during  the 
winter,  but  this  Is  only  in  well-sheltered  positions  and  is 
by  no  means  usual.  The  stems  should  not  be  cut  down  till 
they  are  quite  ripe,  and  during  cold,  frosty  weather  the 
plant  will  Benefit  by  covering  it  with  a  quantity  of  litter, 
either  Bracken,  Heather,  or  i''urz9  branches.  The  litter 
should  not  be  left  on  too  long  In  spring,  so  as  to  induce 
premature  growth,  or  the  young  growths  are  liable  to  be 
cut  down  by  frost. 

Eradicating  Convolvolus  (PAtii^).— The  best  way  to 
eradicate  the  small  pink  Convolvulus  you  mention  is  to 
dig  up  all  the  roots  you  can,  and  then  afterwards  go  over 
the  ground  as  frequently  as  possible  and  hoe  or  pick  off 
the  young  shoots  as  they  appear.  If  the  plants  are  not 
allowed  to  make  any  growth,  they  soon  weaken  and  die  off. 
Even  hedges  may  be  cleared  of  the  greater  Bindweed  by 
persistently  keeping  the  young  growths  picked  off.  Ane- 
mone japonlca  is  not  very  particular  as  to  soil,  and  will 
flourish  in  either  dry  or  moist  borders.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  when  once  planted  like  to  be  left  undisturbed 
lor  some  considerable  time.  One  thing,  however,  is  essen- 
tial, and  that  is  thorough  drainage,  stagnant  or  sour  soil 
being  fatal. 

Planting  over  Btjlbs  (Mrs.  Paul  Grabner).— We  pre- 
sume you  refer  to  the  dwarf  carpet-like  mass  of  Veronica 
repens,  and  we  think  all  the  bulbs  named,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Colchicums,  would  do  quite  well  below  It.  The 
Colchlcums,  with  their  heavy  and  abundant  leafage,  would 
most  likely  kill  the  Veronica,  which,  in  any  cise,  should 
be  planted  not  too  densely.  Young  plantings  of  Phlox 
subulata  would  do  also,  but  in  the  tufted  form  this  plant 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  smaller  of  the  bulbs  named. 
Mossy  Saxifragas,  Leptinella  scariosa,  and  Herniaria  glabra 


are  good  carpets  for  small  bulbous  things,  and  easily 
transplanted  at  any  time.  The  Crown  Imperials  should  be 
planted  6  inches  deep  in  deeply-worked  and  very  rich  soil, 
and  they  should  remain  for  years  without  disturbance. 
Frltillaria  recurva  requires  a  quite  warm  position  in  very 
sandy  loam  without  manure.  Plant  it  3  inches  deep  or 
grow  it  in  pans  in  a  cool  house  or  frame. 

COLLINSLA  \ERT3A(Walter  Price).— It,  frequently  happens 
with  many  plants  of  a  purely  annual  character  that  the 
seeds  planted  at  an  unusual  time  lie  dormant  until  spring 
and  then  vegetate  quite  freely.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
certain  seeds  can  be  sown  while  too  fresh  and  new.  This 
is  seen  in  such  commonplace  things  as  Mignonette  and 
Virginian  Stock,  which  will  lie  dormant  all  the  winter  and 
vegetate  abundantly  In  their  own  seasons.  It  will  be  so 
with  the  above-named,  and  you  will  probably  In  the  end  be 
the  gainer  by  the  seeds  now  refusing  to  appear.  Unless 
given  artificial  heat  they  will  not  now  grow,  and  we  think 
you  had  better  give  them  the  protection  of  a  frame  to  keep 
the  soil  more  dry  in  the  meantime. 

Creepers  for  Shaded  Courtyard  (T.  C.).— If  you 
would  be  satisfied  with  Ampeiopsis  Veltchii,  or  some  of 
the  many  beautiful  forms  of  Ivy,  these  would  grow  well 
enough.  Clematis  montana  and  Clematis  fiammula 
would  doubtless  give  satisfaction  also.  The  white- 
flowered  summer-flowering  Jessamine  (Jasminum  ofiicinale) 
would  also  succeed  there.  The  yellow-flowering  Winter 
Jasmine  (J.  nudlflorum),  Forsy thia  suspensa  (yellow  flowers 
spring)  and  Pyrus  japonica  (red  flowers  spring)  would  be 
suitable  also.  Among  bedding  plants  that  would  brighten 
up  the  boxes  you  should  have  Xicotiana  Sandeiaj,  ^*. 
afiiinis.  Musk,  Stocks,  Tuberous  Begonias,  B^gonia  semper- 
florens  varieties  and  Tufted  Pansies  (Violas). 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Low  -  GROWING  Shrubs  for  Colour  is 
Winter  {A.  McDonald). — Although  you  express 
a  wish  for  evergreens  one-half  of  the  shrubs 
named  by  you  are  deciduous.  A  selection  of 
Rhododendrons  would  make  an  admirable  centre 
to  your  beds,  surrounded  by  plants  that  do  not 
exceed  2  feet  in  height,  such  as  Rhododendron 
ferrugineum,  R  racemosum,  Kalmia  angustifolia, 
K.  glauca,  Ladum  palustre  and  Erica  mediterranea. 
Then  an  edging  of  the  different  hardy  Heaths 
might  be  advantageously  employed,  say,  Erica 
cinerea  and  its  varieties  to  one  bed,  E.  vulgaris 
and  i'-s  varieties  to  another,  and  for  the  third  E. 
carneji,  E.  tetralix  and  E.  vagans,  with  Dibeejia 
polifolia.  The  Kilmia  latifolia  selected  by  you 
would  do  well  for  the  central  portion  of  a  bed, 
while  the  Andromedas,  Skimmias  and  Olearia 
are  shorter,  with  the  Daphne  as  low  a  grower  as 
the  Heaths.  Cassinia  fulvida  we  should  scarcely 
recommend,  but  if  planted  it  needs  to  be  cut  back 
every  year  to  keep  it  neat. 

Pruning  Privet  Hedge  (W.  B.  S.).— Yju  may  prune 
this  in  April  and  again  towards  the  end  of  the  summer. 
The  Privet  will  siand  a  lot  of  cutting.  You  may  find  it 
necessary  to  cut  the  hedge  three  times  instead  of  two 
during  the  year,  for  when  established  the  Privet  grows 
quickly. 

Pruning  Shrubs  (H.  5").— Evergreen  shrubs  may  be 
pruned  from  March  onwards,  preferably  early  to  admit  of  a 
good  growth  again  before  winter.  Most  Linreis,  forexample, 
could  be  pruned  in  winter.  Fiosvering  shrubs  are  best 
pruned  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  completed.  The  best 
book  on  shrubs  known  to  ui  is  that  by  E.  T,  Cook,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  this  otlice,  price  12i.  01- 

Shrdbs  above  Rockery  (H.  S.).— With  the  exception 
of  Gulden  Euonymus  all  the  shrubs  named  will  do  quite 
well,  and  if  Hollies  succeed  In  your  locality  you  might 
plant  the  green  sorts,  as  Hodginsi,  Shepherd!,  &c.  The 
variegated  Aucuba  would  be  gjod  also.  There  are  many 
other  things  that  might  be  advantageously  employed,  but 
some  knowledge  cf  the  surroundings  and  the  soil  would  be 
best  before  giving  a  fuller  list.  You  do  not  say  if  you 
require  a  list  cf  plants  for  the  rockery,  but  if  so,  please 
write  again,  giving  us  an  idea  of  the  stone  to  be  employed 
and  other  things. 


roots,  we  are  afraid  you  will  have  to  cut  them 
back  hard  again.  Wait  and  see  how  the  wood 
looks  in  early  April ;  if  it  is  sound  and  the  buds 
are  good  you  need  not  be  too  severe  with  the 
knife.  Rather  than  be  in  doubt,  however,  prune 
well  back. 

RoSBS  roR  Screens  (Moorhen). — You  can  be 
assured  of  a  beautiful  hedge  or  fence  of  Roses  by 
the  time  you  name,  three  years,  if  you  plant  the 
free  growing  sorts  such  as  you  mention.  You 
must  prepare  well  for  the  plants,  digging  out 
holes  fully  3  feet  deep  and  3  feet  wide  each  way. 
Should  the  subsoil  be  bad,  replace  with  other  good 
soil.  Plant  vigorous  plants,  preferably  upon 
their  own  roots,  and  shorten  the  growths  back 
in  spring  about  one-third  their  length.  After 
this  little  or  no  pruning  will  be  needed  until  the 
plants  become  crowded.  The  Penzince  Briars 
are  excellent,  but  we  should  advise  a  mixture 
of  other  sorts  of  Roses,  such  as  Blush  Rambler, 
Djrothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay,  Electra,  Helene, 
Tea  Rambler,  Rubin,  Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re, 
LoDgworth  Rambler,  Alieter  Stella  Gray,  Aim^t 
Vibert,  Elisa  Robichon,  Sweetheart,  Jersey 
Beauty,  Gardenia,  Alberic  Barbier,  Trier,  Mme. 
d'Arblay,  Felicite  Perpeiue,  &c. 

Standard  Stocks  (IF.  H.  S.).— No  laterals  or  branches 
of  any  kind  should  be  left  on  the  stems  of  newly-collected 
Standard  Stocks.  All  incipient  suckers  should  be  removed, 
and  care  taken  that  the  roots  are  carefully  shortened  with 
a  sharp  knife  and  not  bruised. 

Budded  Briars  starting  into  Growth  (J.  H.  V.).— 
The  inserted  buds  have  been  more  than  usually  active  this 
season,  doubtless  owing  to  the  early  ripening.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  buds  remaining  dormant  until  spring  is  that 
they  can  break  into  growth  much  stronger.  They  also 
escape  injury  from  frost.  When  buds  start  Into  growth 
we  Invariably  cut  them  back  hard  in  November,  leaving 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  buds  will  start  Into 
growth  again  in  the  spring.  If  you  send  the  blooms  to  us 
next  summer,  a  few  at  a  time,  we  shall  be  happy  to  name 
them  for  you. 

Rose  Betty  Berkeley  (W.  H.  S.)— The  Tea  Rose 
Betty  Berkeley  Is  one  of  the  finest  deep-red  bedding  Rosea 
in  cultivation,  and  quite  recently  we  saw  a  whole  bed  of 
it  which  had  been  planted  last  autumn  In  an  amateur's 
garden  in  Hertfordshire,  and  it  had  proved  an  Immense 
success.  The  plant  is  not  a  strong  grower,  and  requires 
fairly  thick  planting.  In  our  opinion  it  is  really  a  China- 
Tea  like  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy  and  Mme.  E.  Resal.  The 
wood  is  rather  spindling,  but  the  plants  are  nice  bushy 
growers.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly,  and  are  held 
well  up  on  stiff  stalks ;  they  are  not  much  more  than 
semi-double,  but  are  singularly  beautiful  both  in  shape  and 
colour.  The  latter  is  a  rich  and  intense  deep  red,  a  tint 
that  is  much  needed  in  the  garden.  You  will  find  this 
variety  most  excellent  for  cutting,  as  it  possesses  long 
stalks,  and  lasts  well  in  water.  The  buds  are  long  and 
oval,  and  the  petals  of  the  fully  expanded  flowers  reflex,  as 
in  those  of  Dr.  Grill.  The  young  growth  is  richly  coloured, 
and  the  foliage  is  small  and  well  glazed.  It  forms  a  most 
beautiful  half-standard,  and  in  face  seems  good  in  all  ways. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Transplanting  Roses  (IF.  K.  P.) — You  did 
quite  right  to  prune  your  Roses  hard  back  last 
April  after  planting  them  in  February.  As  to 
whether  they  will  need  to  be  hard  pruned  again 
next  year  will  depend  upon  how  you  transplant 
them  and  how  far  away  is  the  garden  to  which 
they  are  to  be  taken.  If  they  were  taken  up 
carefully  with  plenty  of  soil  about  the  roots  and, 
the  other  garden  being  near,  were  replanted 
within  a  short  time  then  the  roots  would  suffer 
little,  as  the  plants  would  not  suffer  a  serious 
check.  In  that  case  they  would  need  to  be 
pruned  next  year  moderately  hard,  not  so  hard  as 
newly-planted  ones,  yet  more  severely  than 
established  plants.  If  you  have  to  take  them 
some  distance,  and  all  the  soil  is  shaken  from  the 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Plants  in  Greenhouse  (H.  H.). — It  depends 
OQ  the  nature  of  the  cuttings  and  plants  you 
wish  to  grow,  whether  tender  or  fairly  hardy,  on 
the  temperature  you  would  have  to  maiotair 
during  winter.  Should  they  be  of  the  latter, 
then  little  or  no  fire  is  required  in  the  day  time 
in  mild  weather,  and  only  enough  at  night  to  give 
slight  warmth  to  the  pipes.  In  hard  weather,  of 
course,  harder  firing  will  be  necessary,  and  as 
some  guide  the  temperature  at  10  p.m.,  when 
the  fire  should  be  banked  up,  should  be  some- 
where about  •53"  Fdhr.  (a  degree  or  two  more  ax 
less  would  not  signify),  and  in  the  morning  it 
should  not  drop  below  40*.  If  the  subjects  you 
wish  to  grow  are  of  a  tender  nature,  then  a 
higher  temperature  by  10°  must  be  provided. 

Begonia  Rex  (5pcs).— Some  varieties  of  Begonia  Rex 
are  much  more  liable  than  others  to  shed  their  leaves  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  but  In  the  case  of  yours  there 
must  have  been  some  fault  in  the  treatment  for  the  leaves 
to  have  died  cff  so  thoroughly.  This  theory  is  also  borne 
out  by  the  thickened  root-stock  or  stump  having  so  few 
roots,  a  circumstance  that  suggests  something  wrong  with 
the  soil,  perhaps  an  excess  of  moisture.  Give  enough 
water  to  keep  the  soli  moderately  moist  until  the  middle 
of  February.  Then  shake  clear  of  the  old  soil  and  repot. 
In  potting,  the  oldest  or  basal  portion  of  the  stump  may 
be  buried  in  the  soil,  the  main  object  to  bear  in  mind 
being  that  the  growing  point  is  kept  above  the  surface, 
la  February  the  stem  underneath  the  soil  will  push  forth 
numerous  roots,  and  soon  anchor  the  plant.  In  the  case 
of  any  rootstocks  that  are  now  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  have  few,  if  any,  roots  to  hold  them  in  position, 
they  may,  to  prevent  their  swaying  about,  be  top-dressed. 
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Seedling  Auriculas  {A.  R.  P.).— It  your  Auriculas  are 
strong  eoough  to  flower  in  spring  they  would  benefit  by 
being  potted  at  once  into  pots  of  U  inches  diameter.  Pot 
them  at  once,  using  good  turfy  loam,  three  parts,  the 
remaining  part  being  of  sharp  sand,  decayed  manure, 
finely  sifted,  and  a  little  leaf-mould.  There  is  no  need  to 
disturb  the  ball  of  roots  when  potting  the  plants,  but  keep 
the  rosette  of  leaves  well  down  on  the  soil.  The  section 
you  refer  to  is  very  hardy,  but  if  you  possess  a  frame  the 
plants  could  be  arranged  therein  for  the  winter  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  sodden  with  rain.  Much  air  will  be 
required  at  all  limes.  In  a  frame  not  much  water  will  be 
required  for  three  months,  but  the  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  unduly  dry.    Pot  quite  firmly. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Storing  Apples  and  Peabs  {A.  B.  C). — Iq 
the  first  iDstaoce  take  care  the  Apples  and  Pears 
are  fit.  to  pull  ofT  the  tree  before  they  are 
gathered.  Lift  a  few  of  the  fruits  well  above 
the  horizontal  line,  and  if  by  doing  this  the  stalk 
parts  freely  from  the  tree,  then  they  are  fit  to 
gather.  Apples  when  gathered  should  be  placed 
in  layers  two  or  three  deep  in  some  place  under 
cover,  and  remain  bo  for  about  three  weeks  until 
they  have  finished  sweating.  The  best  place  to 
store  them  afterwards  is  a  cool  cellar  or  seme 
other  place  where  a  cool  and  equable  temperature 
can  be  maintained.  The  thing  to  guard  against 
is  placing  them  in  a  dry  warm  place.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  let  the  Apples  be  carefully  picked 
over,  and  those  which  are  bruised  or  imperfect 
placed  on  one  side  for  early  uee,  and  the  sound 
and  best  stored  away.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  lay  down  a  layer  of  sweet  and  clean  straw 
about  2  inches  deep  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar. 
Place  the  fruit  in  two  layers  on  this,  covering 
them  over  slightly  with  straw.  Stored  in  this 
way  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do.  Decayed  fruit 
must,  of  course,  be  removed  as  soon  as  perceived. 
These  instructions  apply  equally  to  Pears,  only 
that  the  flavour  is  better  developed  in  these  when 
stored  in  a  slightly  higher  temperature.  Pears 
cannot,  of  course,  be  kept  so  long  after  their 
natural  period  of  ripeness  has  arrived  as  Applof". 

Vine  Fungus  (^njriott*).— Your  Grapts  are  attacked  by 
the  fungus  known  as  the  Vine  sclerotioia  (Sclero- 
tinia  fuckeliana).  Leaves  and  fruit  infested  by  this  pest 
should  be  collected  and  burnt.  Spraying  with  dilute 
Bordeaux  Mixture  or  sulphide  of  potassium  checks  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Another  season  look  out  for  the 
pest,  and  spray  on  its  first  appearance. —  G   S.  S 

Exhibiting  Fruit  (^Market  GrowtT).— Mere  size  should 
not  count  If  the  Apples  are  dessert.  Variety,  shape, 
colour  and  finish  would  tell  most ;  but  in  culinary  fruit 
size  and  appearance  do  count.  A  collection  of  fruit  from 
the  North  should  have  more  weight  with  those  who  under- 
stand its  culture,  point  for  point,  than  one  from  the  South 
or  West.  Wherever  you  show,  never  stage  duplicates  ; 
they  always  weaken  the  exhibit.  If  shown  on  plates, 
seven  fruits  are  ample.  If  you  put  up  baskets  of  fruit  as 
a  back  row,  you  have  a  better  chance  to  make  effect ;  also, 
If  possible,  use  leaves  or  coloured  foliage  on  the  plates. 

White  Fly  on  Plum  TREES(tr.  H.  W.).-  Our  correspon- 
dent cannot  hope  for  much  succeEs  in  the  growth  of  Plum 
trees  or  any  other  fruit  trees  when  planted  in  soil  of 
the  depth  of  6  inches  only,  and  that  resting  on  12  feet  of 
sand  and  gravel.  White  fiy  is  most  difficult  to  destroy,  as 
it  not  only  infests  the  trees,  but  also  the  surrounding  soil. 
The  best  way  will  be  to  replant  the  trees  in  new  turfy  soil 
some  distance  away  from  where  they  are  now  growing— 
pruning  them  before  they  are  removed,  burning  the 
prunings  as  well  as  all  the  leaves.  Before  replanting  every 
twig  and  branch  must  be  carefully  washed  with  a  brush, 
not  too  hard  or  too  soft  (taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
buds),  in  tepid  water,  in  which  lib.  of  soft  soap  has  been 
dissolved  in  two  gallons.  The  roots  also  must  be  washed, 
placing  them  under  a  strong  current  of  water  under  a  tap. 
See  that  any  suckers  growing  from  the  roots  are  cut  off  as 
close  to  the  roots  as  possible,  as  these  are  often  the  means 
by  which  the  insects  reach  the  roots.  In  the  course  of  a 
month  paint  the  trees  with  Glshurst  Compound. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cucumbers  in  Greenhouse  {Amaftur). — For 
the  successful  growth  of  winter  CucumberB  your 
house  must  be  provided  with  ample  heating 
power  in  the  way  of  a  good  boiler  and  hot-water 
pipes,  not  leee  than  three  flow  and  one  return 
4inch  pipes.  Plant  at  once.  During  the  winter 
little  or  no  ventilation  is  necesaary.  Syringe  the 
Burfaceoftheborder,walls  of  the  house  and  thepaths 
only.  The  temperatures  during  winter  should  be 
maximum  by  day  7-3''  to  SO'^,  and  65^^  Fahr.  mini- 
mum at  night  and  early  morning.  The  main  stem 
of  the  plant  ehould  be  encouraged  to  grow  to  the 


length  of  3^  feet,  and  then  be  stopped.  Side 
shoots  will  produce  the  Cucumbers,  and  these 
also  must  be  stopped  when  they  have  attained 
the  length  of  12  inches,  when  they  in  their  turn 
will  give  more  shoots  and  more  Cucumbers  in 
succession.  We  know  of  no  vegetables  which 
will  succeed  under  the  same  conditions  except 
French  Beans  and  Mustard  and  Cress.  But 
Asparagus  and  Seakale  may  be  forced  there,  and 
Turnip  tops  also.  Bulbs,  if  planted  in  pots  at 
once,  placed  out  of  doors  and  covered  over  with 
ashes,  may  in  five  weeks  be  introduced  a  few  at 
a  time  into  the  forcing  house.  In  time  they  will 
give  a  supply  of  flowers.  Other  plants  suitable 
for  forcing  are  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon's 
Seal,  SpiT3?»  japonica,  S.  astilboidep,  Azalea 
amQ?3a,  A.  indica,  Ghent  and  mollis  Azaleas, 
Daulzia  gracilis,  Hjdrangea  paniculata,  Kalmia 
latifolia,  Lilacs,  Philadelphus,  Staphylea  colchica 
and  Viburnum  Opulus. 

Mushroom  Spawn  (Anxious)  — it  is  now  too 
late  to  take  measures  to  secure  a  crop  of  Mush- 
rocms  in  your  grass  fields,  as  owing  to  the  cold 
nights  and  excessive  moisture  the  spawn  would 
not  run.  You  say  horses  have  been  on  the  land 
for  years.  This  often  occurs,  and  yet  there  are 
no  Mushrooms.  If  the  soil  is  clayey  or  stiff,  we 
do  not  think  you  will  get  much  return.  If  the 
soil  is  good  you  ehould  succeed.  Early  next  May 
procure  Mushroom  spawn,  break  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a  cricket  ball  or  smaller  and  with  an  iron 
dibber  make  holes  in  the  turf.  Insert  the 
spawn  just  below  and  fill  in  with  soil,  or 
well  ram  the  turf  if  not  too  dry.  Later  on  a 
little  salt  sown  over  the  places  will  do  much  good. 
Apply  liquid  manure  from  cow-sheds  in  showery 
weather.  The  Mushrooms  will  appear  annually. 
We  have  also  seen  old  Mushroom  beds  from 
inside  spread  over  turf  land  in  the  winter  and 
spring  ;  this  will  be  as  good  as  using  the  spawn. 

Chinese  Artichoke  {J.  H.  I'.).— The  tubers  of  Stachys 
tuberifera  should  be  preserved  in  some  sand  until  spring  ; 
then  plant  in  good  soil  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  about 
6  inches  or  0  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  tubers  are 
ready  for  use  in  October,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  many. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Caterpillars  (£.  V(/('cfc)— The  caterpillars  you  sent  are 
commonly  linowu  by  the  name  of  surface  caterpillars. 
They  are  of  two  kinds— one  as  the  caterpillar  of  the  large 
yellow  underwicg  moth  (Triphaena  pronubu),  the  other 
two  (he  caterpillars  of  the  Turnip  moth  (Agrotis  segetum). 
Both  attack  plants  in  the  same  manner,  namely,  by  eating 
through  their  roots  or  stems  at  or  just  below  the  suiface 
of  the  ground.  The  only  practical  way  of  dealing  with 
these  pests  is  by  turnirg  them  out  of  the  ground  with  a 
spud  or  pointed  stick.  It  has  been  found  that  drenching 
the  ground  where  these  caterpillars  are  with  soapy  water, 
so  as  to  fill  all  the  cracks,  &c.,  where  they  are  hiding,  will 
bring  them  at  once  to  the  surface.— G.  S.  S. 

Growing.  CATTLEVAS(£^n7(aVcr).—CattleyaHolfordi(Byn. 
Cattleya  luteola)  succeeds  best  in  a  minimum  winter  tem- 
perature of  oo'^io  60='.  It  is  quite  a  small-growing  plant,  and 
requires  different  treatment  from  that  given  to  the  more 
vigorous-growing  kinds.  It  needs  little  rest,  and  often 
makes  two  growths  in  one  season.  The  flowers  are  u&ually 
borne  on  the  growth  made  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months.  It  may  be  grown  in  shallow  pans  or 
comparatively  small  pots.  If  suspended  pans  are  used, 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  bung  up  in  a  shady  part 
o!  the  house.  The  best  rooting  medium  is  equal  parts  of 
good  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  and  in  potting 
these  materials  must  be  well  mixed  and  pressed  down 
firmly.  There  must  be  no  drjing  off  at  any  time,  though 
of  course  less  water  will  be  required  in  winter. 

Employment  at  Kew  (Evertcn).  —  Candidates  for 
employment  as  journeymen  gardeners  at  K«w  must  be 
between  the  age  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  and  have 
had  at  least  five  years'  experience  in  good  gardens  cr 
nurseries.  The  wages  paid  are  21s.  per  week,  with  extra 
pay  for  Sunday  duty.  The  working  hours  are :  Summer, 
6  a.m.  to  i".  p.m.  ;  winter.  S  a.m.  to  4  30  p.m.,  with  half  a 
day's  leave  on  alternate  Saturdays,  The  term  of  employ- 
ment is  for  two  years.  Eights  days  annual  leave  are  given. 
Courses  of  lectures  by  qualified  men  are  given  in  botany 
and  other  subjects.  These  are  given  after  worklt]g  hours. 
All  gardeners  are  expected  to  attend,  but  attendance  Is 
uot  compulsory.  There  is  a  mutual  improvement  society, 
which  meets  every  Monday  evening  during  the  winter. 
To  induce  gardeners  to  take  more  interest  in  our  wild 
plants,  a  British  botany  club  meets  at  least  once  a  week 
during  the  summer  months.  An  excellent  library  is  open 
for  study.  Youths  are  not  admitted  by  payment  of  a 
premium  or  by  any  other  means.  An  arrangement  has 
recently  been  made  with  the  loca!  authorities  to  apprentice 
two  beys  annually  for  a  term  of  three  years.  This  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  local  boys  who  win  a  scholarship 
tenable  at  the  Richmond  County  School  for  one  year  before 


proceeding  to  Kew.  Applicants  for  admission  should 
apply  to  the  curator. 

Snake  Millipede  (T.  C.).— The  peat  which  you  find  so 
troublesome  is  one  of  the  millipedes,  the  spotted  snake 
millipede  (Blanjulusguttulatus).  They  are,  unfortunately, 
very  diflicult  creatures  to  destroy.  Insecticides  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  them,  as  from  their  position  beneath  the 
surface  and  at  the  roots  of  plants  It  is  impossible  to  use 
insecticides  of  sufficient  strength  without  injuring  the 
plants,  but  they  may  be  killed  by  a  strong  solution  of 
common  salt  or  nitrate  of  soda  if  they  can  be  brought  Id 
contact  with  them.  Fallowing  the  ground  and  dressing  it 
heavily  with  gas-lime  will  exterminate  them.— G.  S.  S. 

Oncidiim  and  Odontoglossum  (Perry).— "So.  1  is  Oncl- 
dium  flexuosum.  This  should  be  grown  in  the  inter- 
mediate Orchid  bouse,  potted  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss.  Much  drainage  is 
necessary,  and  pans  that  can  be  suspended  are  the  best 
receptacles.  When  growing  freely  it  likes  a  fair  amount 
of  water,  and  at  no  time  should  it  be  allowed  to  become  very 
dry.  No.  2  Is  Odontoglossum  grande.  This  may  be  grown 
either  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  intermediate  house  or  the 
warmest  end  of  the  cool  Orchid  house.  A  compost  made 
up  cf  two  parts  fibrous  peat,  the  same  of  sphagnum  moss, 
and  one  part  leaf-soil,  mixed  together  with  some  coarse 
sand  and  small  crocks  is  very  suitable.  Ordinary  pots  one- 
third  filled  with  drainage  are  the  best.  When  growing 
and  until  the  flowering  season  is  over  they  enjoy  a  fair 
amount  of  water,  but  water  with  great  discretion  during 
the  short  dull  days  of  winter. 

Renovating  Neglected  Garden  (3f.  P.).  —  Your 
neglected  garden  seems  to  need  first  deep  working  by 
trenching.  If  the  weeds  are  so  thick  as  you  state,  certainly 
the  best  course  is  to  bury  them  deeply.  The  course  we 
advise  is  to  mark  the  ground  into  strips  20  feet  wide  ;  at 
one  end  of  a  strip  pare  cff  the  weeds  and  top  soil  3  inches 
deep,  and  put  into  a  heap  on  one  side  ;  then  throw  right 
out  10  inches  depth  of  the  soil.  Next  fork  up  and  well 
break  the  bottom  soil  another  10  Inches  deep.  Then  pare 
off  the  weeds  and  top  soil  of  the  next  trench  the  same 
length  and  2  feet  wide,  and  throw  that,  weeds  downwards, 
into  the  bottom  of  the  first  trench,  throwing  upon  that 
two  quarts  of  gas-lime.  Then  put  the  next  spit  of 
10  inches  of  soil  upon  that,  and  so  on  until  all  the  land  Is 
trenched.  Give  in  February  a  good  dressing  of  half- 
decayed  stable  manure,  also  a  heavy  dusting  of  soot ;  or 
obtain  a  mixture  of  superphosphate,  kainit  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  apply  that  well  crushed  at  the  rate  of 
Sib.  per  rod.  An  ordinary  dressing  of  gas-lime  is  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  bushel  to  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  per  rod. 
Gas-lime  is  obtained  from  gas-works  and  is  quite  cheap. 

Names  of  Plants.— S.  Pearce  ~Cr&ixgns  tomentosa. 

L.  A.  J.— I,  Osmanthus  myrtifolia  ;  2,  probably  Agave 

yucctefolia ;  3,  DracEena  marginata ;  4,  Stenotapbrum 
glabrum  ;  5,  Polypodium  aureum  ;  6,  Crassula  (Echeveria) 
fulgens  ;  7,  Begonia  semperflorens ;   8,  B.  alba  picta ;   9, 

Sedum  Sieboldi. F.  Lurani.—l,  Cupressus  macrocarpa; 

2,  Quercus  rubra  (Red  Oak);   3,  Chryaanthemum  nipponl- 

cum;    4,   Quercus    Ilex. P.    Cle inenti-Sinith. —B\&ck 

Walnut  (Juglans  nigra). F.  W.—l,  6,  S  and  11,  Cupressus 

lawsoniana;  2,  4,  7  and  13,  Thuya  gigantea;  3,  Cupressus 
pisifera  plumosa  aurea ;  5  and  14,  varieties  of  Cupressus 
lawsoniana;  9,  Thuyaoccidentalisvar. ;  10 and  19,  Cupressus 
nootkatensis  ;  12,  Thuya  dolobrata ;  15,  Cupressus  lawsoni- 
ana erecta  viridis  ;  10  and  21,  varieties  of  Ilex  AquifoUnm  ; 
17,  I.  A.  var.  aurea  variegata ;  IS,  I.  A.  integrifolia;  20, 
Thuya  orientalls;  22,  Ilex  Aquifolium  argentea  marginata ; 
23,  Cupressus  pisifera  plumosa  aurea  ;  24,  Ilex  Aquifolium 

var.  maderensia  atrovirens L  C— Aster  Dtarmlcoldes, 

white  ;  A.  Novse  Anglise  rubra,  reddish. Afrs.  Home  — 

Lavatera  arborea,  a  British  plant  of  the  natural  order 

Malvactre. F.  J/.— Salvia  lutilanp. E.  B.  S.— Aster 

cordifolius H.  G.—\,  Chrysanthemum  Parthenium  var. 

aureum  ;   2,  Alyssum  maritimnm J.  Field.— Wysium 

raarltlmum. C.   Pr^n((S.— Rhus  toxicodendron  (Poison 

Ivy),  a  well-known  plant. Mrs.  L.  Backhovse.— It  ia  quite 

probable  that  this  is  a  hybrid  tetween  the  two  species 
mentioned,  but  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from  the  material 
sent  as  the  Verbascuas  are  so  difflcuU  to  distinguish,  even 

with  plenty  of  good  specimens. W.  L.  S.{Sidcup)  — 

Phytolacca  decandra ;    rootR  poisonous,    fruits  used   for 

dyeing  purposes. C.  B.  Oa':€n  —Of  the  Pompons,  the 

following  are  their  names  :  2,  Strathmeath  ;  3,  Toreador  ; 
4,  Precociii* ;  5,  Canari ;  6,  St.  Crcuts  ;  7,  Anastasia ;  8, 
Mme.  Ed.  Lefoit.  No.  1  is  a  well-koowu  Japanese  variety 
named  Mme.  Caslmir-Perrier. 

Names  of  Fruits.- S.  E.  fl.— The  large  Apple  is  Lady's 

Finger;    the  small,  Lord    R'^glnn. Fruit   Grower. — 1, 

Royal  Russet ;  2,  3  and  9,  Cellini  Pippin  ;  4,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth ;  5,  Rosemary  -  Russet  ;  6,  King  Harry;  7,  Adam's 
Fearmain  ;  8,  Emperor  Alexander;   10,  Belle  de  Fontoise  ; 

11,  Warner's  King  ;  12,  Hawlhornden. W.  P.—l,  King 

vt  the  Pippins;  2,  Clx's  Orange  Pippin;  3,  Relnette  du 
Canada ;  4,  Lady  Hennlber.  —  A.  ^.—Arrived  in  bad  cod- 

dition  ;  believed   to   be   Pear    Souvenir   du  Congr^s. 

T.  H.  0.— Pears  :  1,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle;  2,  Pitmaeton 
Duchess;  3,  Durondeau.     Apples:  1,  Lord  Sufiield;  2, Lord 

Burghley. J^.  T.— Pears :  1,  smashed;  2,Beuri6Superfln. 

Apples:   1,  Annie  Elizabeth;    2,  Cobham. E.  C.  T.~ 

Apple  James  Grieve. Franklin. — 1,   Annie  Elizabeth; 

2,  Keswick  Codlin  Improved  ;  3,  Pickering's  Seedling  ;  4, 
Cox's  Pomona ;  5,  Schoolmaster  ;  6.  Yorkahire  Greening. 
6^.  P.— Pears:  1,  MaiC-chal  delaCour;  2,  Marie  Louise ; 

3,  Beuri^  Clalrgeau  ;  4,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle;  5,  Beurr^ 
Bachelier;  6,  Bergamotte  Ejperen.  Apples:  1,  Warner's 
King;  2,  Mere  du  Meoage  ;  3,  Alfriston  ;  4,  Annie  Eliza- 
teth  ;  5,  Dr.  Harvf  y  :  6,  Yorkshire  Greening;  7,  Lemon 
Pippin  ;   S,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;   9,  Brandy  Apple  ;   10  and  11, 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  12,  Kedleston  Pippin. W.  R.  J. — 

Pear  Pltmaston  Duchess.  Apples  :  1.  Blenheim  Orange  ; 
2,  Tibhett'a  Peaimain  ;  3,  Newton  Wonder ;  4,  Striped 
Beaufin. 
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WINTER    PROTECTION. 

WHEN  November  sets  in  it  is 
time  to  prepare  for  the 
winter.  All  tender  plants 
which  are  to  remain  out  of 
doors  must  receive  some 
protection.  In  many  places  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  up  the  leaves  of  Kniphofias  (Tri- 
tomas),  tie  them  together,  and  cover  the 
crowns  with  a  layer  of  leaves  or  ashes.  After 
the  first  frost  the  leaves  of  Gunneras  should 
be  cut  off,  and  these,  without  the  stalks, 
inverted  over  the  crowns  will  be  found 
sufficient  protection  in  the  southern  counties. 
Where  the  cold  is  more  severe  the  crowns 
may  be  covered  with  dry  Bracken,  which  can 
be  kept  in  place  by  lacing  long  sticks,  with 
their  ends  in  the  ground,  over  the  Fern. 

Plants  which  suffer  more  from  excessive 
moisture  than  a  low  temperature  will  be  the 
better  if  a  small  heap  of  broken  coke  is 
placed  around  their  stems.  But  in  most 
cases  there  is  nothing  better  than  Nature's 
covering — a  good  layer  of  leaves.  A  fairly 
close  layer  of  leaves  3  inches  or  4  inches 
thick  will  keep  out  a  very  hard  frost  and 
much  of  the  rain.  A  sprinkling  of  soil  will 
keep  them  from  being  blown  about. 

We  have  found  the  following  plan  most 
successful  for  protecting  young  trees  and 
shrubs.  Enclose  the  plant  with  wire  netting, 
small  meshed  if  there  are  rabbits  about, 
leaving  about  9  inches  clear  around  the 
plant.  Put  in  about  4  inches  of  leaves,  and 
on  the  top  of  this  loosely  place  some  Bracken ; 
the  amount  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
plant.  If  it  is  deciduous  and  considered  very 
tender,  we  should  place  the  Bracken  around 
the  whole  of  it.  With  evergreen  shrubs  less 
Bracken  should  be  used,  and  finally  stick 
into  the  soil  around  the  plant  a  few  large 
branches  of  some  hardy  evergreen.  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum  for  choice.  This  will  in 
most  cases  give  ample  protection,  and  also 
admit  a  fair  amount  of  air  and  light. 


WINTER -FLOWERING 
BEGONIAS. 

The  greenhouse  daring  winter  would  be  a  far 
less  cheery  place  than  it  is  without  the  winter- 
flowering  BegoniaB.  Their  attractive  foliage  and 
riohly-ooloured  flowers  are  indispensable  to  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  when,  Chrysanthemums  being  almost 


over,  the  Begonias  are  more  than  welcome. 
Although  Messrs.  .James  Veitoh  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  have 
enriched  our  gardens  from  time  to  lime  with 
many  valuable  plants,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have 
introduced  any  of  more  real  value  to  the  gardener 
than  the  varieties  of  winter- flowering  Begonias 
which  they  have  raised  and  frequently  exhibited 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  housein  which  they 
are  arranged  is  now  one  of  the  brightest  features 
in  the  Chelsea  nurseries.  These  showy  Begonias 
are  of  two  classes,  one  having  tuber-like  roots 
and  large  flowers,  while  the  other  is  fibrous-rooted 
and  has  small  flowers  after  the  fashion  of  those 
of  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  The  large  flowered  sorts 
have  been  obtained  by  intercrossing  Begonia 
socotrana  with  varieties  of  the  tuberous-rooted 
Begonia.  The  small  flowered  ones  are  the  result 
of  hybridising  Bsgonia  socotrana  and  fibrous- 
rooted  sorts.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  which 
is  such  a  general  favourite,  is  of  course  a  valuable 
plant,  but  some  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch's  newer 
varieties  surpass  it  in  several  ways,  e.g>. ,  by  the 
richer  colour  of  their  flowers,  and  by  the  latter 
lasting  much  longer  in  perfection.  These 
Begonias  are  easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings 
taken  in  spring  ;  they  then  make  good  plants  by 
the  winter.  The  following  are  some  of  the  best 
of  the  winter-flowering  Begonias  raised  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons  : 

Agatha. — If  for  no  other  reason,  this  Begonia 
deserves  notice  from  the  fact  that  its  flowers  are 
able  to  withstand  fog  with  impunity  ;  indeed,  it 
is  almost  the  only  winter-flowering  Begonia  that 
is  not  disfigured  by  fog,  which  ruins  so  many 
greenhouse  flowers,  as  those  whose  gardens  are 
in  foggy  districts  know  only  too  well.  Begonia 
Agatha  has  flowers  of  a  richer  colour  than  those 
of  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  they  are  produced 
most  freely.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  rooms. 
An  instance  is  recorded  of  a  plant  of  this  Begonia 
lasting  in  bloom  in  a  sitting-room  in  London  from 
October  16  until  Cfiristmas,  a  period  of  ten 
weeks.  At  Christmas  the  plant  was  still  very 
beautiful. 

B.  Agatha  compacta  is  really  a  miniature 
variety  of  Begonia  Agatha.  Its  chief  merit  is  that 
it  is  dwarf  and  will  flower  freely  in  quite  small 
pots  ;   it  is  then  most  useful  for  table  decoration. 

B.  Ideala  has  large  single  blooms  of  rich 
salmon  rose  colouring.  We  saw  small  plants  in 
the  Chelsea  nursery  that  were  full  of  blossom, 
makiug  a  delightful  display. 

B.  Success  is  a  fairly  vigorous  plant  producing 
large  broad-petalled,  semi-double  flowers.  The 
dominant  colouring  is  bright  rose-red  or  cerise  ; 
the  semi-double  nature  of  the  blooms  arises  from 
their  curious  greenish  centres. 

B.  Mrs.  Heal. — Although  somewhat  resembling 
the  last  named,  this  variety  has  larger  blooms  of 
a  brighter  shade  of  colour.  Some  of  the  broad- 
petalled  flowers  are  3  inches  across. 

B.  JiUitis  has  been  called  the  Oleander  Begonia, 
and  not  without  good  reason,  for  its  double  rose- 
pink  blooms  are  strangely  like  those  of  Nerium 
Oleander.  This  Begonia  grows  strongly  and 
flowers  freely. 

B.  Ensign  is  a  handsome  variety  producing 
bright  carmine,  semi-double  flowers  on  vigorous 
growths,  while 


B.  Winter  Perfection  grows  more  strongly  than 
any,  and  bears  bright  rose-coloured,  semi-double 
blossoms  freely. 

Not  only  are  the  flowers  of  these  Begonias  of 
rich  and  brilliant  shades  of  colour,  but  the  plants 
are  equally  satisfactory.  They  are  of  branching 
growth,  soon  developing  into  bushy  plants  well 
stocked  with  flower-buds,  and  they  remain  in 
bloom  for  weeks  together. 
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WlNTEE-FLOWBEING    CARNATIONS. 

From  The  Gardens,  Newbold  Revel,  Rugby, 
Mr.  Alfred  Cheffins  sends  some  very  beautiful 
blooms  of  winter  -  flowering  Carnations,  most 
welcome  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  outdoor 
flowers  are  almost  over.  Mr.  CheflSns  writes  : 
"They  have  not  been  disbudded  rigorously,  as 
you  will  see.  We  have  a  house  containing  over 
800  plants,  which  are  now  in  their  full  beauty  and 
are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  all  beholders. 
I  consider  this  class  of  Carnation  cannot  be 
brought  too  much  to  the  fore.  The  names  of  the 
enclosed  are  as  follow  :  White,  Miss  M.  Godfrey 
and  The  Belle ;  blush.  Enchantress  ;  salmon 
pink,  Franco ;  paler  pink,  Reginald  Godfrey  ; 
crimson,  Harlowarden  ;  deep  pink,  Mrs.  Lawson  ; 
cerise,  Mrs.  Roosevelt." 


Outdoor  Peaches. 
From  Mains  Gardens,  Milngavie,  Glasgow, 
Mr.  Robert  Ferguson  kindly  sends  a  few  fruits 
of  Peaches  gathered  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Ferguson 
writes:  "Considering  our  high  altitude,  and 
that  the  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  worst 
I  have  experienced  here  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  I  think  they  are  very  good.  We  are 
eight  miles  north  of  Glasgow,  400  feet  above  sea 
level,  on  the  north  side  of  a  range  of  hills.  I  have 
gathered  several  hundred  fruits  these  last  two 
months.  I  have  neither  glass  screen  nor  board  on 
the  walls  and  they  have  not  been  covered  in 
any  way,  although  we  had  10°  of  frost  three 
weeks  ago,  and  6°  yesterday  (October  30).  Some 
of  our  outdoor  Peaches  were  better  than  those 
grown  indoors." 


Apple  Blossom  in  Autumn. 
From  Kininvie  House,  Dufftown,  Banff,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Timpson  sends  a  spray  of  Apple 
blossom,  accompanied  by  this  interesting  note : 
"  The  spray  of  Apple  blossom  which  I  am  send- 
ing you  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  It 
was  picked  from  an  old  Apple  tree  in  the  garden 
at  Kininvie  House,  Dufftown,  Banff,  on  the  26. h 
ult.  The  gardener,  who  has  been  here  for  nearly 
forty  years,  says  he  has  never  seen  an  Apple  tree 
bearing  blossoms  at  this  season  before." 

Blacemobb  and  Langdon's  Frilled  Begonias. 
The  value  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  even  in 
autumn  is  brought  to  mind  by  a  selection  of 
charming  flowers  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath,  well 
known  as  large  growers  of  Begonias,  Those  sent 
were  single   flowers  of    delicate  and    beautiful 
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shades  of  colour  and  elegantly  frilled.  These 
frilled  single-flowered  varieties  will  undoubtedly 
soon  find  many  admirers.  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
LuDgdon  write :  "  These  are  now  small,  as  the 
season  is  almost  over  and  the  beet  have  been  used 
for  seeding  purposes,  but  these  will  enable  you  to 
form  an  opinion  of  them.  We  think  them  very 
beautiful  both  as  regards  their  form  and  lovely 
colours,  and  believe  they  will  be  regarded  with 
favour  by  all  lovers  of  Begonias.  For  table 
decoration  they  are  very  useful." 

Margcbbite  Carnations. 
Mr.  George  Manning,  The  Gardens,  Stock  Hill 
House,  Gillingham,  Dorset,  sends  some  very 
pretty  blooms  of  Marguerite  Carnations,  together 
with  the  following  interesting  note  about  their 
cultivation  :  "  I  am  sending  you  a  few  blooms  of 
Marguerite  Carnations,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
sown  on  February  2  last.  The  plants  were 
grown  on  in  very  ordinary  soil  with  plenty  of 
leaf-mould,  and  planted  out  the  first  week  of 
June.  By  the  end  of  July  we  had  cut  a  few 
blooms,  and  since  then  there  has  been  an  abund- 
ance nf  flowers.  To-day  (Ojtober  31)  when  I  cut 
these  feiv  blooms  there  were  great  quantities  of 
unopened  buds.  The  individual  flowers  are 
smaller  now  than  they  have  been,  but  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  see  these  few  flowers.  They 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  mildness  of  the 
season  here  in  North  Dorset." 


a  charming  contrast  to  the  rich  satiny  maroon  of 
the  main  petals  of  the  flowers. 

W.  E.  GUMBLETON. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

November  21. — Darlington  Autumn  Flower 
Show. 

November  22.— Norfolk  and  Norwich  Autumn 
Show  (three  days). 


Violets  fbom  the  Midlands. 
From  The  Gardens,  Tiokencote  Hall,  Stamford, 
Mr.  A.  Laker  kindly  sends  a  few  bunches  of 
Violets  in  three  varieties.  The  flowers  were 
very  fine,  of  good  colour,  and  the  stalks  long  and 
vigorous.  The  varieties  sent  were  Princass  of 
Wales,  large  deep  violet  fragrant  flowers  on  stems 
10  inches  or  more  long ;  Marie  Louise,  the 
favourite  double ;  and  Lidy  Hume  Campbell, 
a  beautiful  Violet,  rather  lighter  in  colour  than 
Marie  Louise. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  November  contains 
portraits  of 

Lilium  myriophyllum — Native  of  China.  This 
i§  a  large-flowered  and  most  beautiful  Lily,  some- 
what resembling  the  well-known  L.  Browni.  It 
is  one  of  the  numerous  discoveries  of  the  late 
Abb^  Dalavav.  and  has  since  been  collected  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  for  Messrs.  Veitoh,  who 
furnished  the  specimen  figured. 

Lycaste  dyeriina.—'S&tive  of  Peru.  This  is 
an  ugly  Orchid  of  pendulous  habit  of  growth, 
resembling  that  of  Cittleya  citrina,  and  with 
green  and  pile  yellow  flowers. 

Cotyledon  Devemis. — Of  garden  origin.  This 
is  a  plant  of  no  beauty,  and  only  remarkable  for 
its  tail  stature.  The  flowers  are  of  a  reddish 
brown  like  those  of  Eoheveria  glauca. 

Ribes  cruailum  —Native  ot  Western  United 
States.  A  curious  and  interesting  plant,  with 
small,  upright  flowers  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
followed  by  numerous  perfectly  spherical  fruit 
like  a  very  spiny  Gooseberry. 

Pleione  Yunnantmis. — Native  of  China.  This 
is  a  beautiful  little   O.chid,  with   bright  rose- 


coloured  flowers,  the  lip  of  which  is  heavily 
spotted  with  carmine  with  a  white-veined  centre. 
It.  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  what  are  often 
ciUed  the  Indian  Croci.  Unlike  most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  it  is  not  an  autumn 
bloomer.  I"^  was  rcooivc»d  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
from  a  correspondent  in  China,  and  they  fur- 
nished material  for  this  plate. 

T(ie  November  number  of  the  Revue  ds  I'horti- 
cultare  Beige  figures 

Dahlia  a  CoUerttle  Maurice  Rivoire. — A  very 
beautiful  single  D.ihlia,  raised  by  Messrs.  Rivoire 
of  Lyons,  and  quite  distinct  from  any  other  single 
variety,  its  characteristic  feature  bsing  the  well- 
m  irked  row  of  small  white  forked  petals,  which 
evenly  surround  the  central  yellow  disc  and  form 


A  charitable  appeal  to  Chpysan- 

themum  grOWePS.— At  the  banquet  given 
to  the  jury  and  oflicials  of  the  French  National 
Chryeanthemum  Society  at  Caen  on  the  Sth  inst., 
it  was  reported  by  the  secretary,  M.  Ph.  Rivoire, 
that  he  had  recently  learned,  while  at  Marseilles, 
of  the  poverty  of  the  two  grand-daughters  of 
M.  Pierre  Biancard.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
M.  Biancard  in  1789  introduced  the  first  large- 
flowering  Chrysanthemum  from  China  into 
Europe,  and  thus  provided  for  Europeans  a  flower 
that  bas  occupied  a  most  important  place  in  our 
gardens  and  our  exhibitions,  and  that  thousands 
of  persons  are  enjoying  the  culture  of  this  flower 
that  might  not  have  found  its  way  to  Europe  for 
many  years  later  but  for  M.  Blancard's  introduc- 
tion. The  French  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  staned  a  tubtcription  list  with 
100  francs,  and  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  French 
Chrysanthemum  growers  to  contribute  to  the  list. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  some  English 
admirers  of  this  popular  autumn  flower  who  would 
like  to  subscribe  to  the  fund  about  to  be  raised 
for  the  benefit  of  these  two  poor  old  French- 
women, who  are  living  in  London  and  whom  I 
have  promised  M.  Rivoire  to  see.  If  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  would  care  to  take  part 
in  this  charitable  fund  subscriptions,  no  matter 
how  small,  will  be  eladly  rpceivpd  bv^  mp. — 
C.  Harman  Payne,  Foreign  Stcretary  Xaf'onal 
Chrysinlhemum  Society,  I4I,  Wellmeadow  Road, 
Cat  ford,  S.E. 

Acetylene  gas  in  greenhouse.— 

Referring  to  the  enquiry  in  your  issue  of  the  3rd 
inst. ,  we  beg  to  say  that  acetylene  gas  can  be  used 
in  a  greenhouse  without  any  harm  being  done 
to  the  plants,  but  with  actually  beneficial 
results.  Exhaustive  trials  have  been  lately 
curried  out  bv  the  botanical  section  of  the  Cornell 
University,  United  States,  with  the  object  of 
growing  flowers  by  acetylene  only,  and  by  sun- 
light during  the  day  and  acetylene  at  night.  In 
each  ca'=e  the  use  of  acetylene  was  found  to  ac- 
celerate the  growth  of  the  flowers  in  a  remarkable 
degree.— Charles  Bingham,  11,  Quten  Viztoria 
Street,  E.C. 

I  do  not  think  the  acetylene  gas  light  would 
be  injurious  to  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse, 
although  I  have  not  had  experience  of  the  gas 
used  in  the  greenhouse.  We,  however,  group 
greenhouse  plants  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
house  here,  besides  using  specimen  plants  in 
vases,  and  I  have  never  found  the  gas  injurious 
to  the  plants  in  any  way,  although  there  are  two 
acetylene  lights.  I  find  the  plants  keep  bright 
an!  fresh  just  as  long  as  those  which  are  placed 
in  the  other  rooms.  The  lights  have  white  or 
cr<eam  glass  shades  on  them.— G.  White. 

Purple  Sprouting  Broecoli  and 
snake  millipedes.— In  the  list  of  winter 
vegetables  mentioned  in  the  Prizs  Essay  by  Mr. 
R  I'vles  in  The  Garden  of  the  10th  inst..  Purple 
Sprouting  Broccoli  is  omitted.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  a  most  useful  vegetable  for  winter,  and  if 
cooked  like  Asparagus  it  is  delicious.  By  plant- 
ing the  early  and  late  sorts  you  can  get  it  from 
Djcember  to  well  into  the  Asparagus  season. 
On  page  232  you  suggest  remedies  for  the  snake 
millipede  ;  I  would  suggest  the  trial  of  Vaporite. 
I  tried  it  for  a  bed  of  Carrots  which  was  being 
rapidly  destroyed  by  millipede  and  wireworm 
with  most  successful  results,  and  my  excellent 
girdener,  who  is  not,  as  a  rule,  in  favour  of  new 


remedies,  has  become  a  complete  convert  to  it. 
I  may  mention  that  it  was  strongly  recommended 
in  the  agricultural  article  in  The  Times  a  few 
months  ago. — R.  Bullock  (Col.),  Chiddingfold. 

Daffodils  in  New  Zealand.— From 
Auckland,  New   Zsaland,  Messrs.  Hesketh  and 
Aitken,  seed  merchants,  have  kindly  sent  us  an 
account    of    the    Daffodil    show    at    Auckland, 
together  with  this  note  :  "  We  enclose  a  report 
of  our  Daffodil  show.     This  or  a  part  of  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  show  your  readers  how  garden- 
ing is  progressing  in  this  distant  part  of  the 
Empire.     We  may  say  that  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  as  suitable  for  Narcissi  as  this  northern 
part  of  New  Zealand  ;    of  course,  the  southern 
part  is  more  like  the  Old  Country.     We  are  very 
old  subscribers  to  The  Garden,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  send  you  now  and  then  items  of  interest 
for  your  valuable  paper  if  you  wish."     [We  shall 
be  very  pleased  indeed. — Ed]     "  We  may  men- 
tion that  we  ourselves  grow  about  three  acres  of 
Daffodils  alone."     We  have  taken  the  following 
notes  from  the  show  report :  "  The  special  feature 
of  the  show  is  the  Daffodils,  and  there  is   an 
abundant  display.     Such   flowers  as  Anemones, 
Cyclamens,  Ranunculi,  Cinerarias,  Camellias  and 
Rhododendrons,    however,    make    a    delightful 
variety  and  change  of  colour.     The  Daffodils  are 
of  good  varieties  and  well  grown.     Great  interest 
was    centred   in  the   competition   for  the  Barr 
Trophy  for  Diffodils.     There  were  three  entries, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Tibbs  (head-master  of  the  Grammar 
School)  was  awarded  first  prize.     For  the  cham- 
pion bloom  in  the  A.  class.  Narcissi,  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Kirker  with  a  Dake  of  Bedford 
bloom,  and  in  the  B.  class  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Marriner 
with  Gloria  Mundi.     The  judges  (the  Rev.  W. 
Beatty  and  Messrs.  A.  McDonald  for  the  Nar- 
cissi, and  Messrs.  Bennett,  Hay  and  Hunt  for 
the  other  classes)  were  given  power  to  award  a 
silver   medal   to  any   exhibit  of   special   merit. 
This  trophy  was  secured  by  Mr.  H.  Brett  for  a 
collection  of  spring  flowers,  Mr.  G.  J.  Mackay 
for  an  artistic  table  display,  Mr.  Goldie  for  a 
beautiful  collection  of  Cyclamens,  and  Captain 
MacQaeen    for  a  somewhat  unique  display    of 
fifty-six  varieties  of  Daffodils." 

Mutisia  decurrens.- This  is  so  beau- 
tiful when  at  its  best,  but  so  capricious  in  its 
behaviour,  that  it  is  not  surprising  it  often  forms 
the  subject  of  a  note  in  one  or  other  of  the  various 
horticultural    journals.      In  The     Garden   for 
October  20  a  correspondent  from  Cheshire  advises 
planting  it  against  a  southern  wall  in  order  that 
it  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  while  in 
a  contemporary  of  the  same  date,   Mr.    S.   W. 
Fit zherbert  says :  "It  is  impatient  of  continual 
sunshine.       My    plants    get    only    three  hours 
sunshine  in  the  twenty-four.     It  is  also  well  to 
grow  it  with  some   evergreen  climber  through 
which  it  may  thread  its  growths,  as  in  its  native 
country  it  grows  through  bushes,  its  upper  shoots 
coveriug  the  top  and  flowering  there."     We  have 
here  a  decided  conflict  of  opinions,  not  to  be 
explained  by  the  difference  between  the  climate 
of  South  Devon  and   Cheshire,   for    Mr.    Fitz- 
herbert  refers  also  to  specimens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of   Edinburgh  as   well  as  other  parts  of 
Scotland.     As  far  as  my  experience  extends  it  is 
in  accord  with  Mr.  Fitzherbert.     As  a  rule  this 
Mutisia  does  not  thrive  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  partly  owing,  there  is  no 
doubt,  to  the  woolly  nature  of  the  leaves,  which 
arrest  all  impurities  in  the  atmosphere.     It  was 
not  always  thus,  for  I  well  remember  a  fine 
ppecimen    which    about    forty    years    ago    was 
growing  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Glendinning 
at  Tumham   Green,   a  nursery   now  long  since 
buried  in  bricks  and  mortar.     It  used  to  grow  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  greenhouses  and  ramble  into 
a  Privet,   under  which  conditions    it  flowered 
freely.     Though   so  capricious  in  its  behaviour 
this  Mutisia  is  not  more  so  than  the  other  members 
of  the  genus,  which  are  all  difficult  plants  to  culti- 
vate.    It  is  also  many  years  since  I  have  seen 
the  allied  Birnadesia  rosea,  whose  flowers  are  of 
a  pleasing  rosy  colour. — H.  P. 
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Acetylene    gaa    in    the    grreen- 

hOUSe, — In  SDBWer  lo  "  VV.  K.  P.'a  "  query,  I 
can  aBBure  him  that  acetylene  is  an  ideal  light 
for  a  greenhouse.  I  have  used  it  for  three  years, 
and  have  five  lights  in  my  two  houses  among 
Cattleyas,  Cypripedinms,  Odontoglossums  and 
other  Orchids,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Primulas 
and  many  other  greenhouse  plants.  The  ill- 
effects  caused  by  coal  gas  are  due  entirely  to 
sulphurous  acid  derived  from  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  the  carbon  dieulphide  always 
present  in  ooal  gas.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
these  compounds  to  be  given  off  from  calcium 
carbide.  The  generator  is  inside  the  greenhouse 
among  the  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  process  of 
recharging  allows  the  unburnt  gas  to  enter  the 
house  to  a  certain  extent,  proving  both  the 
burnt  and  the  unburnt  gas  to  be  harmless.  — 
Francis  H.  Smith,  Chez-Nmis,  Sherwood,  Not- 
tingham. 

Rock  flowers  in   November.— At 

the  time  I  am  writing  (November  4)  there  are 
two  plants  of  special  interest  and  beauty  still 
flowering  on  my  rockwork — Glaucium  flavum 
tricolor  and  Cimicifuga  japonica.  The  former 
plant  has  been  flo^rering  for  quite  three  months  ; 
I  counted  fifty  flowers  on  it  to-day.  The  other 
plant,  the  Cimicifuga,  is  excellent,  and  its  bottle- 
brush  white  flowers  are  very  pretty  and  last  in 
beautv  a  long  time.  It  was  imported  from  Japan 
in  1879.— G.  D.,  Cheshire. 

An  exhibition  of  Rose  drawingrs. 

At  the  Baillie  Gallery,  54,  Biker  Street,  W., 
Mrs.  Sophia  Miller  has  an  exhibition  of  water- 
colour  drawings  of  Hoses  and  Rose  gardens  that 
is  well  worth  a  visit  from  all  interested  in  garden 
pictures.  The  difBcult  tints  of  the  Roses  are 
faithfully  rendered,  and  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  varieties  has  no  difficulty  in  identifying  them. 
A  bunch  of  the  rich  crimson  Griiss  an  Teplitz 
makes  a  particularly  handsome  picture,  while  the 
delicate  rose  and  apricot  shades  of  Mme.  Lambard 
are  unmistakable  in  a  delightful  sketch  of  this 
Rose.  La  France  is  represented  by  several 
drawings,  while  William  Allen  Richardson, 
Gustave  Regis,  Leonie  Lamesch,  Sunset,  Austrian 
Briar  and  Fortune's  Yellow  are  painted  with  a 
grace  and  lack  of  exaggeration  in  the  colourings 
that  evidence  the  work  of  an  artist  who  knows 
her  flowers  well.  There  are  several  garden  scenes, 
that  showing  the  mixed  border  at  Spinfield  being 
a  delightful  sketch.  Most  of  the  drawings  were 
made  from  flowers  grown  in  Mrs.  Miller's  own 
garden.  The  exhibition  remains  open  until 
November  23. 

Autumn  foliage.— It  is  rarely  that  we 
get  such  bright  tints  in  the  autumn  foliage  as  we 
have  had  this  season  ;  even  the  common  Bracken 
seems  to  have  ripened  off  with  a  more  golden 
hue  than  usual.  In  the  market  I  have  seen 
some  of  a  most  beautiful  hue.  All  coloured 
foliage  is  much  more  appreciated  than  formerly. 
The  common  Viburnum  Opulus,  with  the  red 
berries  and  highly  coloured  foliage,  is  extensively 
used  by  florists  ;  for  the  groundwork  of  wreaths, 
&c.,  it  is  of  great  service.  Ampelopsis  Veitchi 
leaves  are  also  used  for  various  purposes  ;  quite  a 
large  trade  is  done  with  these  up  to  the  time  we 
get  a  frost,  but  after  the  first  sharp  frost  the 
leaf-stalks  fall  off  and  the  leaves  are  not  of 
much  service.  The  beautiful  scarlet  Oak  has 
been  unusually  bright.  I  find  some  who  have 
planted  this  on  purpose  for  autumn  foliage  have 
failed  to  get  it  a  good  colour,  this  may  be  owing 
to  the  soil  not  being  suitable  ;  it  colours  best  on 
dry  sandy  soil,  but  I  find  there  is  a  great  varia- 
tion on  the  same  soil.  In  a  large  plantation  of 
seedlings  I  noted  some  were  much  brighter  than 
others,  and  it  appears  that  a  selection  should  be 
made  to  secure  the  best  colour.  I  recently 
received  a  box  of  various  autumn  tinted  foliage 
from  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley.  The 
ecarlet  0  ik  and  the  variety  splendens  are  very 
bright ;  Rhus  Cotinus  pendula,  a  splendid  rosy 
red  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  Rhus  japonica  Osbsckii, 
quite  a  bright  red  ;  and  Rhus  Typhina  (Sumach), 


red  on  the  surface  and  a  pile  under  surface.  Of 
several  Acers,  palmata  is  one  of  the  brightest;  A 
tartarieum  Ginnala,  a  small-leaved  variety,  highly 
coloured  ;  and  A.  heterophyllum,  another  pretty 
species.  Liquidambar  styraciflora,  a  rich  crimson- 
red  ;  Amelanohier  arbutifolia,  dark  foliage 
changing  to  bright  red;  Ribes  aureum  had 
bright  red  foliage ;  A  z  ilea  pontica  changes  to  a 
very  bright  hue ;  Vitis  purpurea,  deep  purple 
foliage ;  Berberis  Thunbergi  was  very  bright ; 
and  Viburnum  Opulus  sterilis,  with  several  other 
good  things,  were  worthy  of  note. — T. 

W^asps    and     birds    destroying 

fPUit. — I  never  knew  wasps  and  birds  so  de- 
structive to  fruit  as  during  the  past  season. 
Nearly  every  gardener  has  his  own  particular 
remedy,  and  I  think  it  would  be  most  useful  if 
gardeners  in  different  parts  of  the  country  could 
be  induced  to  give  their    experience    in    your 


PENTSTEMON   NEWBUKY   GEM. 
(Half  natural  size.) 

columns.  Tomtits  seem  to  be  the  worst  aggressors 
with  me  in  pecking  the  best  specimens,  then 
blackbirds,  thrushes  and  wasps  follow  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  our  choicest  fruit.  I  think 
if  you  could  kindly  invite  discussion  on  the 
above  subject  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
practical  value  to  fruit  growers. — Obchabdist, 
Cornwall. 

Hermannia  candioans.  —  Though 
this  is  not  mentioned  in  Nicholson's  "Dictionary 
of  Gardening"  or  in  the  "Index  Kewensis,"  it 
occurs  in  the  Kew  "Hand  List  of  Tender  Dico- 
tyledons," in  which,  by  the  way,  its  native 
country  is  given  as  South  Africa,  and  not  Mexico 
as  stated  in  the  note  on  page  174.  It  is  also  to 
be   found    in  Loudon's   "Hortus  Britannicus." 


Strange  to  say,  the  Kew  Hand  List  does  not 
contain  any  mention  of  the  nearly-allied  genus 
Mahernia,  of  which  at  least  one  species — M. 
glabrata,  with  yellow  sweet-scented  flowers — 
used  to  be  grown  at  Kew  forty  years  ago. 
According  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening," 
the  genus  Mahernia  is  distinguished  from  the 
allied    genus    Hermannia    in    the    filaments    of 

the    stamens    being    dilated    in    the    middle. 

H.  P. 

Five    good    single    Dahlias.— The 

spell  of  mild  weather  experienced  in  some  locali- 
ties during  October  has  shown  what  a  long  time 
Dihlias  will  continue  to  flower  if  not  spoilt  by 
frost.  A  large  bed  of  single  Diblias  that  we 
have  contains  five  good  varieties :  Negress,  dark 
maroon ;  Miss  Roberts,  yellow  ;  White  Queen, 
large  white ;  Rosebank  Cardinal,  red ;  and 
Twentieth  Century,  white,  with  a  central  ring  of 
purple.  The  bed  is  as  bright  now  (October  "27) 
or  even  brighter  than  it  has  been  all  the  season. 
A  fault  with  the  singles  is  the  production  of 
seed-pods,  which  considerably  lessen  the  succes- 
sion of  flowers  if  not  removed.  When  large 
numbers  are  grown  this  takes  a  considerable 
time,  but  it  amply  compensates  for  the  trouble. 
— A.  N. 

Pentstemon  Newbury  Gem.— This 

is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Pentstemons,  its 
flowers  a  deep  crimson  and  lasting  long  in  beauty. 
I  have  had  it  for  some  time  in  my  border,  and 
this  year  it  was  the  brightest  spot  for  weeks. — 
E.  R.  T. 

Antirrhinum    Guinea    Gold.  —  I 

should  like  to  mention  the  bedding  qualities  of 
Antirrhinum  Guinea  Gold  from  seed  sown  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  Petunias.  The  beds  planted  with  it 
have  been  one  mass  of  rich  colour  from  July  to 
the  present  time  (October  20).  The  plant  is  dwarf 
and  compact.  It  has  been  greatly  admired  by 
all  visitors  who  have  seen  it.  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons  of  Stourbridge  raised  it. — W.  T. 

The  Mexican  Orange  (Choisya 
ternata). — Alargeplant  of  this  desirable  shrub 
is  now  (October  25)  producing  a  large  quantity 
of  charmingly  scented  white  flowers.  It  is 
growing  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  having  a  south-west 
aspect,  and  during  the  mild  weather  lately  ex- 
perienced has  been  covered  with  bloom.  This 
plant  is  well  worth  growing  more  extensively. 
Although  not  perfectly  hardy  in  all  districts,  if 
planted  in  a  sheltered  position  and  protected 
during  very  severe  weather  it  is  seldom 
damaged  by  frost. — C.  Rush,  Munden  Gardens, 
Watford. 

Polygonum  multiflorum.— This 

rapid-growing  climber  has  given  such  satisfaction 
to  your  correepondent  J.  H.  Thomas  (page  178), 
that  a  few  additional  notes  about  it  may  be  of 
interest,  especially  to  the  writer  of  the  note 
above  alluded  to.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  and,  like  many  other  well-known  plants, 
was  sent  out  some  years  before  its  merits  were 
generally  recognised.  The  late  Mr.  William  Bull 
of  Chelsea  was  the  first  to  put  it  into  commerce 
in  this  country,  and  that  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
1883.  At  that  time  the  plant  occasionally  pro- 
duced leaves  mottled  with  gold,  but  it  now  seems 
to  have  grown  out  of  that  character.  It  has 
flowered  with  me  several  times,  but  the  small 
greenish  blooms  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the 
plant.  As  a  rapid-growing  climber  it  is  in  its 
way  almost,  if  not  quite,  unapproached.  and  well 
merits  the  note  in  its  favour  on  page  178.  It  is 
readily  struck  from  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
if  only  the  ebort-jointed  ones  of  medium  vigour 
are  chosen.  These  may  be  dibbled  into  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  placed  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame, 
kept  close  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  Not  only 
do  they  soon  strike,  but  the  young  plants  quickly 
make  headway.  In  this  respect  Polvgonnm 
multiflorum  differs  from  the  charming  P.  bald- 
echuanicum,  whose  propagation  is  decidedly 
slower. — H.  P. 
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IN     THE     MAIDSTONE 
NURSERIES.  \ 

WE  spent  a  few  eojoyable  and 
instructive  hours  recently  in  | 
the  beautiful  nurseries  of  j 
Messrs.  George  Bnnyard  and 
Co.  at  Barming,  where  the 
principal  part  of  the  fruit  is 
grown  to  that  perfection  the  visitor  to  the  great 
autumn  shows  has  became  accustomed  to.  It  ia 
impossible  to  describe  this  nursery  within  the 
compass  of  these  notes.  The  fruit  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  was  superb — not  merely  the  fruit  itself, 
but  the  trees,  a  clean,  vigorous,  and  carefully 
nurtured  growth,  showing  that  with  intelligent 
cultivation  the  fruit  industry  should  become  of 
increasing  importance  and  profit. 

We  first  noticed  a  breadth  of  three  year  old 
trees  on  the  broad-leaved  Paradise  stock,  which 
is  the  most  suitable  for  small  gardens,  and  the 
varieties  represented  were  the  most  palatable 
and  profitable.  Messrs.  Bunyard  have  for  years 
past  only  used  the  broad-leaved  Paradise,  and 
this  is  a  matter  the  purchaser  of  fruit  trees 
on  the  dwarf  stock  should  not  forget.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  forty  years  old,  showing  that 
a  long  life  is  possible  when  the  trees  are  on 
this  stock.  Then  we  came  to  small  espaliers,  for 
forming  fences  between  a  garden  to  separate, 
perhaps,  the  kitchen  plots  from  those  devoted  to 
flowers,  and  further  on  were  standard  Pears  for 
the  market,  with  Morello  Cherries  trained  for 
growing  against  walls. 

Peaches  are  represented  in  all  forms  of  train- 
ing, the  whole  of  the  AUington  Nurseries — as 
their  200  acres  at  Barming  Station  are  called — 
being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  fruits  for  British  gardens.  The 
bush  trees  of  Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  we  shall 


ever  remember ;  they  were  loaded  with  un- 
blemished fruit,  and  it  will  interest  the  intending 
grower  to  know  that  the  produce  from  these 
twelve  year  old  trees,  and  only  10  feet  high, 
realised  last  year  no  lees  than  thirty  shillings  a 
bushel.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck,  Lord 
Derby,  the  delicious  AUington  Pippin,  Newton 
Wonder,  James  Grieve  (which  Messrs.  Banyard 
place  great  faith  in),  Ross  Nonpareil,  Worcester 
Fearmain,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Royal  Russet, 
Adam's  Paarmain,  Gaeooyne's  Scarlet  (like  some 
lovely  Rose  in  colouring),  Seton  Home  (which 
rarely  fails  to  bear),  and  many  others  were 
pictures  of  beauty. 

It  was  as  much  the  beauty  of  the  trees  that 
appealed  to  us  as  their  utility.  A  snowdrift  of 
flowers  in  spring  and  in  autumn  this  wonderful 
colouring  from  the  ripening  fruits,  perhaps  as 
sweet  Co  look  upon  as  the  Peach  itself,  and 
sometimes  a  ruddy  colour,  that  seems  to  reflect 
the  rays  of  a  September  sun. 

From  the  acres  of  outdoor  fruit  we  pass  to  the 
pot  trees  under  glass,  which  were  alone  worth  a 
visit.  The  Pears  Marguerite  Marillat  and  Nou- 
velle  Fulvie  were  bearing  huge  crops,  and  the 
Plums  Golden  Transparent,  Late  Transparent  and 
Pond's  Seedling  were  approaching  perfection. 
One  house  is  filled  with  trees,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  walk  of  cordon  trees,  the 
heavy  fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Beurr^ 
Diel  hanging  thickly  on  the  sturdy  branches. 

Protected  from  birds  and  the  weather  was 
the  finest  series  of  pot-grown  Apples  we  have 
seen  for  many  years.  The  most  memorable 
varieties  were  Washington,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Gasooyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Christmas 
Pearmain,  Cox's  Pomona,  AUington  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Ben's  Red  (an  Apple  of  fine 
flivour  and  colour,  and  excellent  for  market), 
EckUnville  Seedling,  Royal  .Jubilee,  Lord 
Grosvenor,   Cardinal  and  Byford  Wonder. 


Oae  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
nursery  is  the  permanent  orchard  of  fruit  trees, 
to  show  visitors  the  best  way  to  prune,  an  object- 
lesson  of  the  greatest  value,  as  there  is  a  sad 
want  of  knowledge  on  this  important  subject. 
The  trees  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old, 
the  centres  kept  well  open,  and  the  branches 
pruned  to  allow  light  and  air  to  play  among 
them.  One  tree  of  Newton  Wonder  was  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  Messrs.  Banyard  strongly  recom- 
mend this  excellent  variety.  It  is  a  delicious 
Apple  when  cooked,  and  bears  abundantly. 

Acres  are  devoted  to  Gooseberries  and  bush 
fruits  in  general,  and  a  hill-top  was  scented  with 
the  flowers  of  the  Rose,  which  is  represented  in 
all  its  best  forms. 

A  short  drive  brings  one  to  the  Maidstone 
Nurseries,  and  here  there  is  much  to  see — vines, 
hardy  flowers,  Roses  again,  and  houses  filled  with 
almost  everything  pertaining  to  horticulture. 
There  are  acres  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  but  we 
have  written  sufficient  to  show  that  a  day  at 
Maidstone  among  the  fruit  and  other  trees  is  a 
day  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent.  The  fruit 
of  the  James  Grieve  Apple,  from  which  our 
illustration  is  prepared,  was  kindly  sent  by 
Messrs.  Bunyard. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PES3BRT   APPLE   JAMBS  GRIBVB.      (Natural  H;e.) 


JUDGING   DECOEATIVE  CLASSES 
AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

THE  summer  of  1906  is  now  over,  and  its 
attendant  flower  shows  things  of  the 
past.  Taking  it  all  round  the  shows 
must  have  bad  a  most  successful 
season,  for  if  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
has  in  some  instances  been  injured  by 
the  drought,  the  glorious  weather  has  brought 
large  attendances,  which  must  have  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  the  committees  by  securing  good  financial 
results. 

Nearly  every  show,  large  or  small,  now  makes 
a  feature  of  its  decorative  classes,  and  whether 
these  be  for  ladies  only  or  open,  they  invariably 
find  a  large  following  both  of  exhibitors  and 
admirers ;  but  there  seems  to  exist  a  need  of 
reform  in  the  rules  for  judging  these  which  might 
very  well  occupy  more  attention  than  it  does  at 
present.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  large 
London  and  provincial  shows,  which  are  usually 
well  organised  in  this  respect,  but  of  the  ordinary 
suburban  and  local  shows,  at  which  the  judging 
of  these  particular  classes  is  often  considered  of 
secondary  importance. 

In  the  ordinary  classes  (for  plants  or  exhibition 
blooms)  the  system  of  pointing  brings  the  best  to 
the  fore  in  an  undeniable  manner,  but  the  decora- 
tive classes  are  guided  by  no  special  rule  other 
than  the  individual  taste  of  the  judges,  who,  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  do  their  best,  may  not  always 
be  the  people  best  fitted  for  the  task  appointed 
them.  The  heartburnings  and  disappointments 
which  often  ensue  might  be  avoided  if  some 
system  could  be  arrived  at  which  would  obviate 
this  as  far  as  possible.  Sometimes  a  committee 
of  ladies  is  appointed,  but  the  objection  has  been 
made  to  this  that  they  think  too  much  of  colour. 
It  may  equally  be  urged  that  professional  gar- 
deners sometimes  think  too  much  of  a  symmetrical 
effect  without  due  appreciation  of  its  artistic 
capabilities. 

I  would  suggest  that,  first,  a  system  of  points 
should  be  agreed  upon — so  many  for  colour, 
arrangement,  artistic  effect,  &c. — and  that  any 
special  qualification,  as,  for  instance,  the  effect 
of  table  decorations  by  artificial  light  (often  a 
moot  point),  should  be  distinctly  stated  in  the 
schedule ;  also  that,  if  the  schedule  states  that 
"  arrangement  "  will  have  the  first  consideration, 
let  this  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Beautiful  flowers 
will  always  tell ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  more  skill  is  required  in  setting  up  an 
ordinary  lot  of   flowers  than  is  the  case  wbeii 
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usiDg  selected  blooms,  and  if  it  is 
allowable  to  purchase  flowers  it 
may  mean  that  the  owner  of  the 
longest  purse  wins  the  prize.  Suit- 
ability for  the  purpose  required 
might  also  be  considered.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  tables  exhibited 
at  shows  where  the  unfortunate 
guests  would  be  lost  in  a  perfect 
jungle  of  flowers  and  trailing 
greenery  if  used  in  every-day  life. 
Personally,  I  should  like  to  see 
more  encouragement  given  to 
originality  of  design  ;  there  is  too 
much  sameness  nowadays,  but  an 
attempt  to  break  out  of  the 
ordinary  groove  does  not  always 
meet  with  the  success  it  deserves. 

In  appointing  the  judges  for 
decorative  classes,  three  is  the  best 
number,  as  giving  a  casting  vote 
should  discussion  arise ;  if  two 
ladies  are  appointed,  a  gentleman 
might  be  the  third,  or  I'ice  versa, 
and  the  judges  should  always  come 
from  a  distance  if  possible. 

In  the  matter  of   baskets  and 
bowls,  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  growing 
tendency  to  decorate  "  on  one  side 
only."   This  should  be  discouraged, 
as  it  gives  the  exhibits  a  very  poor 
appearance  when  viewed  from  the 
other    side    of    the   show  -  board, 
besides  being  unsatisfactory  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  would 
also  be  a  gain  if  judges,  refusing 
an  otherwise  good  exhibit  for  some 
special  reason,  would  always  mark 
this  clearly  on    the  competitor's 
card.     This  would  make  it  clear  to 
competitors  and  public  alike  why 
the    exhibit  was  not  accorded  a 
place    of    honour,    and    prevent    dissatisfactioti 
on  that  scare.     Decorating  affords  a  keen  delight 
to  many,  and,  judging  from   the  numbers  who 
surround  these  exhibits,  the  public  are  equally 
interested  in  the  awards.     It  therefore  behoves 
the    authorities    to    lend    a    helping    hand  in 
encouraging   and    raising  the  standard   of  this 
particular  section.  E.  E,  Williamson. 


BESOU  TBEES,  SHOWING  THB  GOOD   EFFECT   OF   M0LCH1N6  Iff   A  YEAB  OF   DROUGHT. 
(The  tree  in  leaf  was  heavily  mulched  atul  the  other  left  to  itself.) 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE    VALUE    OF    MULCHING. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  shows 
two  trees  of  the  common  Beech, 
growing  side  by  side,  as  they  appeared 
in  September  of  the  present  year.  The 
great  heat  experienced  during  the 
latter  days  of  August  and  early  days 
of  September  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  many  old 
trees,  coming  as  it  did  after  a  prolonged  spell  of 
very  dry  weather.  The  leaves  in  many  instances 
shrivelled  up  and  fell  from  the  trees  between 
August  30  and  September  8,  nnmerons  trees 
being  quite  bare  by  the  latter  date.  A  somewhat 
similar  occurrence  took  place  a  few  years  ago, 
and  a  large  number  of  old  trees  at  Kew  were 
seriously  injured.  They  were,  however,  given  a 
good  mulching  of  decayed  grass  and  short  horse 
manure,  which  had  been  stacked  together  for 
several  months  until  quite  rotten.  Twelve 
months  after,  the  beneficial  results  of  this  manure 
were  apparent  by  the  way  in  which  vigorous 
young  roots  were  pushing  into  it. 

The  annual  growth  of  branches,  which  bad 
become  very  short,  increased  in  length  each  year 
until  quite  18  inches  of  new  growth  was  pro- 
duced, the  leaves  being  also  finer  and  much 
darker  in  colour.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
present  autumn  that  the  most  striking  result  was 
seen,  for  in  every  case  where  a  tree  had  been 
heavily  mulched  the  leaves  were  retained,  while 
trees  a  few  yards  away,  similar  to  the  one  seen  in 


the  illustration,  which  had  not  been  mulched  lost 
every  leaf.  Even  now  (early  in  November)  the 
mulched  trees  still  carry  a  great  proportion  of 
their  leaves.  For  any  shallow-rooting  trees  like 
the  Beech,  growing  on  naturally  dry  soil,  a 
mulching  uf  6  inches  or  8  inches  of  manure 
similar  to  that  described  will  be  found  very  bene- 
ficial. At  Kew  the  mulch  is  not  carried  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  an  open  space  of  1  foot  or  so 
being  left  free,  as  it  is  found  that  many  trees  do 
not  like  any  foreign  material  piled  up  round  the 
base  of  the  trunk. 

In  preparing  this  manure,  a  layer  of  short  grass 
1  foot  thick  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  upon 
that  6  inches  of  peat  manure  is  put.  These 
layers  are  repeated  until  a  heap  5  feet  or  6  feet 
high  is  formed.  If  the  weather  is  moderately 
wet,  the  material  rots  evenly  with  little  trouble  ; 
but  if  dry  weather  prevails  for  a  month  or  two, 
an  occasional  watering  is  necessary,  and  turning 
over  the  whole  heap  is  an  advantage.  Such 
material  keeps  moist  for  a  long  time,  especially 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  checks  excessive 
evaporation  from  the  ground  as  well  as  providing 
food  for  the  surface-roots.  D. 


SEEDLING   CONIFERS. 

I  HAVE  been  taking  special  notice  for  some  time 
of  the  finer  sorts  of  conifers,  Abies,  Picea,  &c., 
both  here  and  in  other  counties  of  Scotland,  trees 
from  three  years  to  fifteen  years  or  so  old, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  seedlings  do  best  and  are  far 
better  than  grafted  plants.  At  ten  years  old 
seedlings  are  vigorous  and  better  coloured  than 
grafted  trees.  When  these  finer  Pines  get  sickly 
and  lose  their  colour,  and  generally  look  stunted, 
it  is  more  often  due  to  their  being  grafted  than  to 
anything  else,  although  some  attribute  this  to 
damp  or  badly  drained  soil.  The  stock  on  which 
they  arn  generally  grafted  does  not  thrive  in  some 
soils,  although,  no  doubt,  the  grafted  trees  come 
into  cone  bearing  and  also  show  their  true  colouring 
more  quickly  than  seedlings,  but  in  most  cases  this 


apparent  health  is  of  short  duration.  In  the  case 
of  young  seedlings  it  may  be  some  years  before 
they  take  on  a  bright  colour,  but  they  make  more 
vigorous  growth,  and  in  a  few  years'  time  they 
altogether  surpass  the  grafted  plants  both  in  size 
and  colouring.  One  of  the  prettiest  conifers, 
Abies  pungens  glauca,  has  foliage  of  a  most  attrac- 
tive bluish  grey  colour.  Seedlings  of  this  at  ten 
or  twelve  years  old  or  so  make  a  perfect  picture. 
Other  good  Silver  Firs  are  grandis,  nobilis  (a  free 
grower),  magnifica,  nordmanniana  and  Douglasii. 
All  do  well  if  they  are  planted  in  fairly  good  soil 
and  are  given  a  little  shelter  at  first.  I  strongly 
recommend  the  planting  of  seedlings  of  the  finer 
conifers  ;  they  make  more  graceful  specimens  and 
give  more  satisfaction  in  every  way  than  the 
grafted  trees.  They  will  be  admired  by  future 
generations  after  the  grafted  ones  are  dead, 
Champfleurie  House,  Linlithgow.     3.  0.  Dice. 
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THE    JAPANESE   WINDFLOWERS. 
(Anemone  japonica  and  Varieties.) 

ON  page  211  of  The  Garden  the  short 
note  by  "E.  S  ,"  referring  to  this 
charming  plant  growing  at  the  foot 
of  Clematis  Jaokmani,  is  interest- 
ing. The  varieties  of  Anemone 
japonica  are  very  numerous,  and  a 
selection  should  be  grown  by  all  who  possess  a 
garden,  large  or  small.  They  are  hardy  and  adapt 
themselves  to  all  soils  and  positions,  forming  most 
beautiful  objects  when  in  flower  during  September 
and  October.  Although  well  worthy  of  a  position 
in  the  border,  they  are  by  no  means  fastidious,  and 
may  be  planted  in  odd  corners  and  in  semi-wild 
positions.  These  Anemones  delight  in  a  strong 
loamy  soil,  a  shady  position,  and  abundance  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.  When  established  they 
thrive  well,  and  should  be  left  undisturbed  until 
they  outgrow  the  space  allotted  to  them.  Grown 
in  pots  they  are  useful  for  the  conservatory  or 
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greenhouBe,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
force  the  plants  unduly.  They  are  propagated 
by  division  and  from  seed. 

Alha  {Honorine  Joubert)  is  very  popular.  The 
large  white  flowers  are  freely  produced  on  stems 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  are  admirable 
for  supplying  out  flowers.  A  large  batch  of 
this  variety  growing  in  conjunction  with  Salvia 
splendens  has  formed  a  charming  feature  this 
autumn. 

BeauU  Parfait  is  a  variety  4  feet  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  large,  and  sometimes 
semi-double.  This  Anemone  is  of  erect  growth 
and  very  free  flowering. 

Coup  d'Argent. — A  strong  grower  and  very 
handsome,  4  feet  in  height.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  lovely  creamy  white,  and  they  have 
three  or  four  rows  of  slightly  undulated  petals. 

i{o7it  i?ose.— Tbisis  an  exceedingly  pretty  form 
of  the  Japanese  Anemone,  and  will  thrive  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  but  requires  a  damp  posi- 
tion.    It  has  received  an  award  ofj'merit  from 


regards  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  pale 
lavender  in  colour  vrith  beautifully  fringed 
margins,  and  have  thick,  woolly  hairs  about 
the  calyx.  The  illustration  represents  a  clump 
in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  vrhere 
it  was  much  admired  during  the  past 
summer.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  April  where 
the  plants  are  intended  to  flower.  Little 
attention  is  required  beyond  thinning  the 
seedlings  to  about  6  inches  apart.  It  is  a 
native  of  California,  and  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4874. 

E.  J.  Allard. 
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KOSE  GROWING  UNDER  GLASS. 
If  amateurs  who  find  pleasure  in  cultivating  the 
Rose  outdoors  would  turn  their  attention  to  pot 


A  BARB  SALVIA   (S.  CABDOACEA)    IN   THE  CAMBBIDGB   BOTANIC  GABDKN. 


the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  flowers  are 
clear  rose  in  colour  and  nearly  full  double.  The 
plant  seldom  exceeds  3  feet  in  height. 

Couronne  Virginale  produces  large  flowers 
of  a  rosy  pink  colour,  and  having  four  rows  of 
petals.  When  planted  in  a  suitable  soil  and 
position  it  will  produce  flowers  3  inches  in 
diameter  ;  it  generally  attains  a  height  of  about 
4  feet. 

Whirlwind. — A  very  distinct  and  fine  variety 
producing  curious  white  semi-double  flowers, 
having  a  whorl  of  green  bracts  around  the  base 
of  the  petals.  It  forms  a  neat,  compact  plant 
about  3  feet  in  height. 

Munden  Gardens,  Watford,  C.  RusB. 

A  RARE  SALVIA  (S.  CARDUACEA). 
By  those  who  are  interested  in  the  rarer 
garden  plants,  this  pretty  little  annual 
should  be  welcomed.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  1  foot  or  more,  and,  as  the  specific 
name  implies,  is  much    like    a    Thistle  as 


Roses  under  glass,  I  can  promise  them  a  satis- 
faction equal,  if  not  surpassing,  their  former 
experience.  In  reality  there  is  more  cultural 
skill  required  in  growing  Roses  under  glass  than 
there  is  in  the  open  air.  We  have  artificial  con- 
ditions to  contend  with  in  the  treatment  of  the 
soil,  the  watering,  ventilating  and  heating,  and 
yet  the  pot  Rose  presents  no  formidable  difficulty 
in  its  cultivation  providing  a  suitable  structure 
and  plants  are  available. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  a  suitable  structure.  I 
would  reply  that  any  house  or  pit  where  the 
ventilation  is  under  perfect  control.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  a  greenhouse  containing  mixed  plants, 
for  what  would  suit  the  one  would  most  probably 
be  uncongenial  to  the  other,  therefore  I  would 
recommend  a  special  house,  be  it  only  of  wooden 
sides  and  glass  roof  rather  than  the  greenhouse. 

Amateurs  who  do  not  possess  a  greenhouse 
could  readily  make  a  cold  pit  facing  south. 
Such  a  pit,  3  feet  deep  at  the  back,  6  feet  long 
and  3  feet  6  inches  wide  would  take  an  ordinary 
pit  light,  and  accommodate  a  dozen  Rose  plants 


in  8-inch  pots.  Obtain  plants  now  established 
one  year  in  pots,  put  them  in  the  pit  upon  a 
base  of  coal  ashes  and  leave  the  lights  off 
till  Christmas,  unless,  of  course,  very  hard 
weather  is  experienced.  Prune  in  January,  cutting 
the  strong  ripened  shoots  back  to  three  or  four 
eyes,  and  tie  them  out  a  little  to  encourage  a 
more  uniform  growth.  The  lights  are  only  put 
on  at  night  at  first,  but  the  plants  should  be 
protected  from  excessive  rains.  When  new 
growths  are  about  1  inch  long,  give  the  plants 
two  or  three  good  waterings,  and  keep  the  lights 
on.  Plenty  of  air  is  necessary  on  fine  days.  Later 
on,  when  the  sun  gains  power,  the  lights  should 
be  closed  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
which  will  encourage  a  quicker  growth.  The 
growth  in  these  cold  pits  is  not  rapid,  but  it  is 
more  congenial  to  the  Roses,  and  one  should 
have  the  plants  in  bloom  by  May. 

As  THE  FlOWBB-BUDS   ABE   SbEN 

give  liquid  manure  once  a  week,  and  if  the 
plants  are  too  crowded  remove 
some  to  another  pit.  If  air 
is  regularly  given  the  plants 
become  inured  to  it  in  such  a 
->M^H  way  that  a  sturdy  foliage  is 
i^K^^^  developed  and  mildew  trouble  very 
rare.  When  watering  tap  the 
pots  with  a  stick,  and  only  apply 
it  to  those  that  ring  clearly.  I 
will  give  a  list  at  the  end  of  sorts 
that  even  a  cottager  could  grow 
in  such  pits.     There  is,  however, 

A  More  Elaborate  Way 

of  growing  Roses  under  glass  (a) 
by  building  a  house  upon  a  good 
piece  of  meadowland  and  planting 
the  Roses  therein.  This  may  be 
either  artificially  heated  or  not, 
but  there  should  be  one  row  of 
4-inch  pipes  around  such  a  house  ; 
or  (h)  growing  the  plants  in  pots  in 
a  heated  or  unheated  greenhouse. 

The  former  method  is  more  suit- 
able to  the  production  of  those 
long-stemmed  Roses,  such  as  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  which  one  sees  in 
the  florists'  windows  during  April 
and  May.  Have  the  ground  well 
trenched,  and  add  quarter-inch 
bones  liberally,  together  with  good 
farmyard  manure.  Some  basic  slag 
at  the  rate  of  4oz.  to  8az.  per 
square  yard,  if  added  to  the  bottom 
spit  and  the  bones  to  the  upper, 
will  make  an  ideal  Rose  soil.  The 
question  is.  What 

Class  or  Plant 
to  use  ?  If  the  idea  is  to  grow 
them  on  the  cool  plan,  then 
ground  plants  would  be  best,  some 
half-standard  and  some  bushes  ;  but  do  not 
exclude  light  by  putting  climbers  on  the  roof.  If 
heat  is  to  be  used,  the  better  way  is  to  plant  out 
young-growing  pot  plants  in  June.  These,  if 
given  plenty  of  sun-heat  and  moisture,  will  make 
plants  fully  4  feet  in  height  in  a  year,  and  will 
be  yielding  fine  blooms  in  twelve  months'  time. 
I  should  plant  fairly  close,  say,  2  feet  apart,  and 
then  when  necessary  cut  out  some  plants  if  too 
thick.  I  have  seen  plants  fully  5  feet  high  and 
as  much  through  when  grown  in  such  houses,  and 
the  secret  of  the  long  stems  is  merely  to  prune 
hard.  Of  course,  one  would  not  plant  those  sorts 
that  are  shy  bloomers,  but  I  give  a  list  at  the  end 
of  the  best  for  this  purpose.     Our 

Second  Method  of  Cultivation 

is  to  procure  the  plants  in  pots  or  pot  up  a 
quantity  one's  self.  Plants  for  forcing  must  be 
well  established  and  have  plenty  of  roots.  Pro- 
cure now,  top-dress  with  a  little  good  new  soil 
in  which  some  bone-meal  is  mixed,  and  prune 
according  to  the  season  they  are  desired  to  be  in 
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bloom.  Generally  speaking,  twelve  weeks  should 
be  allowed  for  Roses  grown  with  moderate  heat. 
Do  not  prune  hard  the  first  year  or  two.  Plants 
purchased  now  in  8-inoh  pots  would  be  pruned 
back  to  within  about  15  inches  to  18  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  pot.  Start  the  plants  very 
steadily,  no  heat  at  first  and  plenty  of  air,  and 
keep  them  on  the  dry  side  until  growths  are  about 
1  inch  long  ;  then  give  a  good  soaking  with  plain 
water.  After  this  try  and  keep  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  about  45°  at  night,  with  an  increase 
of  about  10*  bv  day.  As  growths  develop  and 
buds  are  seen,  50°  to  55°  at  night  and  about  60° 
by  day  may  be  given,  and  this  would  apply  to 
those  planted  out.     In 

Ventilating 
do  not  imagine  Roses  are  afraid  of  air.  What 
they  dislike  is  sudden  gusts  of  cold  air  after  the 
sun  has  raised  the  temperature  considerably.  It 
is  much  better  to  forestall  this  by  giving  a  crack 
of  air  early  when  it  promises  to  be  a  fine  day. 
The  wind  in  spring  is  very  treacherous.  Where 
plants  are  grown  in  a  cold  house  and  plenty  of  air 
is  afforded,  their  foliage  becomes  comparatively 
tough  and  they  suffer  far  less  from  changes  in 
temperature. 

Watbeing 
is  a  most  important  detail.  When  performed  it 
should  be  effectual,  and  the  ball  of  earth  wetted 
right  through.  If  the  plants  stand  upon  inverted 
pots,  the  water  passes  through  better  and  air  can 
enter  the  soil,  which  is  very  beneficial.  The 
plants  will  need  training  out  a  little,  and  it  is 
best  to  try  and  keep  the  centre  well  open  and 
other  growths  as  low  down  as  practicable.  In 
watering,  when  the  plants  are  starting  always 
tap  vrith  a  stick.  The  top  soil  may  look  dry, 
whereas  at  the  root  there  is  ample  moisture.  If 
the  soil  is  dry  through,  the  tapping  causes  a 
clear,  bell-like  sound.  Liquid  manure  given 
when  the  buds  are  of  the  size  of  Peas  will  aid 
the  size  and  colour  considerably.  This  should 
consist  of  liquid  cow  manure  and  soot,  a  bushel  of 
the  former  and  a  peck  of  the  latter,  each  in  a  bag 
and  thrown  into  a  tub  or  tank.  A  splendid  liquid 
is  the  result,  and  it  may  be  applied  at  half 
strength.  At  this  stage  of  the  plant's  growth 
the  soil  must  never  become  really  dry,  but  avoid 
over-watering. 

Vabious  Pests 
are  troublesome  indoors.  The  tiny  little  black 
maggots  if  not  caught  quickly  spoil  a  bud. 
Green-fly  can  easily  be  checked,  and  a  safe  fnmi- 
gator  is  XL  All  Tobacco  Sheets.  One  of  these  is 
sufficient  for  1,000  cubic  feet.  They  are  valuable 
for  cold  pits,  for  by  measuring  the  cubic  dimen- 
sions a  portion  of  the  sheet  may  be  used,  which 
will  quickly  cleanse  the  plants.  Mildew — that 
one-time  scourge — is  viewed  now  with  indifference 
by  the  aid  of  Campbell's  Sulphur  Vaporiser.  If 
spots  are  seen,  a  vaporising  will  rid  them  by  the 
next  morning.  Blinds  should,  if  possible,  be 
provided  for  the  houses,  as  the  blooms  last  much 
longer  if  protected  from  the  sun,  which  often 
shines  very  strongly  in  April  and  May.  The 
following  is  a 

List  of  the  Best  Sorts 
Tho8e  marked  a  are  best  to  plant  out ;  those 
with  b  best  for  cold  house  grown  in  pots,  and  any 
of  these  would  do  for  the  cold  pits,  while  all 
would  do  for  the  forcing  house. 

Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas. — aftAntoine  Rivoire, 
Boadicea,  aBridesmaid,  a&Caroline  Testout, 
JClara  Watson,  Dean  Hole,  aDuchess  of  Port- 
land, Eooile  de  France,  Florence  Pemberton, 
Joseph  Hill,  otKaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  fcKoni- 
gin  Cirola,  abLi  France,  oftLidy  Battersea, 
6Lady  Roberts,  La  Progi^g,  afcLiberty,  aSMme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  Anloine  Mari,  Mme.  Hoste, 
iiMaiquise  Litta,  Medea,  aftMrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Niphetos,  Perle  des  Jardins,  aiPharisaer,  Prince 
de  Bulgarie,  afcRichmond,  aSunrise,  Sulphurea, 
tThe  Bride  and  6  White  Maman  Cochet. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. — fcAlfredCoIomb,  iCaptain 
Hayward,  ^Commandant  Felix  Faure,  iDuke  of 


Connaught,  6Duke  of  Wellington,  aJFrau  Karl 
Drusohki,  oftGeneral  Jacqueminot,  fcLouis  van 
Houtte.  6Magna  Oharta,  ftMerveille  de  Lyon, 
bMce.  John  Laing,  ftUlrioh  Brunner  and  6Viotor 
Hugo.  P. 

NEW  TEA.-SCENTED    EOSE  NELLIE 

JOHNSTONE. 
It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  many  good  quali- 
ties of  this  beautiful  Rose,  to  which  the  writer  first 
drew  attention  in  The  Gabdbn  for  November  4 


autumnal  displays  these  Roses  afford  !  Corallina, 
Gilbert  Nabonnand.  Peace,  Marie  d'Orleans, 
Mirie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Lambard  (should  it  not 
be  Lombard  Jj.MUe.  JeannePhillipe,  Enchantress, 
Diinty  and  Mme.  Berkeley  are  some  of  those 
which  occur  to  me  as  I  write.  These  are  the 
queens  of  their  race,  and  it  is  among  them  that  I 
would  place  this  exquisite  gain  of  my  friend  Mr. 
George  Liing  Paul. 

Nellie    Johnstone  is   a  seedling    from    Mme. 

Bsrkeley    and    Catherine     Mermet,    and    from 

i  the    former    it    inherits     its     sturdy,     robust 


^ 


tea  rose  NELLIE  JOHNSTONE. 

(Shmon  by  the  raisers,  ifessrs  Paul  ami  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshimt,  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  the  9th  uU.,  and  given  an  award  of  merit.) 


last  year,  received  worthy  recognition  at  the  hands 
of  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Ooiober  9.  Nellie  Johnstone  is  a  pure 
Tea-scented  Rose,  but  it  is  one  of  those  Roses 
that,  in  the  cool  autumn  days,  seem  to  enter 
upon  a  second  youth,  so  profusely  and  con- 
tinuously does  it  blossom.  Not  many  years  since 
it  was  to  France  that  we  looked  for  the  beet  Tea 
Roses,  but  now  each  succeeding  year  our  home 
rosarians  can  lay  claim  to  no  small  share  of  the 
improvements  that  are  being  made  in  this  section. 
Where  people  use  the  right  sorts  what  wonderful 


growth,  grand  foliage,  fine  bold-petalled  flowers, 
delicious  fragrance  and  rich  abundance  of 
autumnal  bloom.  The  buds,  as  with  those  of 
Mme.  Berkeley,  are  long,  pointed,  and  held  up- 
right on  strong  erect  stalks,  while  the  flowers 
are  more  double  than  that  variety.  In  colour 
they  are  a  soft  pure  rose-pink,  tinted  on  the  outer 
petals  with  a  light  pale  violet.  It  is  a  Rose  that 
every  garden-lover  will  cherish,  and  one  that, 
when  plentiful,  should  be  planted  not  singly  but 
in  numbers. 

Worcestershire.  Abthub  R.  Goodwin. 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


How  TO  TAKE  CUTTINGS  OF 
SHRUBS— For  people  who  have 
no  frame  or  greenhouse,  the  autumn 
is  the  best  time  to  make  and  insert 
cuttings  of  various  sorts  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  even  where  con- 
venience exists  for  rooting  cuttings  under  glass  it 
is  better  to  root  those  of  some  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  open  air.  The  principal  difference  between 
indoor  and  outdoor  cuttings  is  that  short,  half- 
ripe  shoots  are  selected  for  indoor  work,  while 
longer,  fully-ripened  wood  is  preferred  for  out- 
doors. November  is  a  good  month  for  preparing 
these  cuttings.  In  selecting  wood  for  cuttings, 
take  well-ripened,  firm  and  short-jointed  shoots 
of  the  current  year's  growth  either  with  or  with- 
out a  heel  of  old  wood.  Each  cutting  should  be 
cut  to  a  joint,  as  in  the  illustrations  of  good  cut- 
tings, not  between  the  joints,  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations  of  cuttings  badly  made.  They 
should  be  made  of  uniform  length  of  about 
9  inches.  When  made  they  should  be  inserted 
in  a  well-drained  border.  Six  inches  of  each 
cutting  should  be  buried  and  made  quite  firm\in 
the  ground.  As  a  rule,  12  inches  to  15  inches 
will  be  sufficient  space  to  leave  between  the  rows, 
while  the  cuttings  may  be  left  about  1  inch  apart 
in  the  rows.     Making  the  bottom  of  each  cutting 


R03K  COTTINGS  PROPERLY  MADE. 

(rAa(  on  the  left  is  cut  throuoh  immediate'y  bel&w  a  joint , 
that  on  the  right  is  made  with  a  "  h^el"  of  the  old  wood.) 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

quite  firm  in  the  ground  is  of  ereat  importance  ; 
loose  cuttings  rarely  root.  When  taken  with  a 
heel  of  old  wood,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
cutting  neatly,  not  leave  a  piece  of  old  wood  on. 
A  great  many  shrubs  may  be  increased  by  autumn 
cuttings,  the  following  being  some  of  the  moat 
important :  Roses  in  variety,  Spirseas,  Tamarix, 
Cornus,  Philadelphus,  Willows,  Flowering  Cur- 
rants, Elderberries,  Poplars,  Privets,  Ivies  and 
other  shrubs.  After  insertion  the  cuttings  should 
not  be  disturbed  for  twelve  months. 

Vines  in  the  Warm  Greenhouse  — How  very 
unsatisfactory  Vines  in  small  greenhouses  usually 
are,  and  the  chief  reason  is  because  the  green- 
house is  used  for  growing  other  plants  as  well  a^ 
the  Vines.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
occasioned   by  this  practice  is  that   the   Vines 


ROSE   CDTriNGS   BADLY    MADE 

{The  lefi-hand  cutting— shown  on  end— has  a  "heel"  of 

old  tcood,  but  this  iras  carelessly  cut ;  that  on  the  right  is 

too  weak,  and  is  also  badly  exit.) 

receive  no  proper  rest.  When  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  the  Vines  are  for  all  practical  purposes 
dormant,  the  greenhouse,  instead  of  being 
thrown  wide  open  so  as  to  allow  the  Vines  to  be 
thoroughly  rested  during  the  winter,  is  kept 
closed  and  probably  heated  for  the  welfare  of 
plants  in  pots  which  are  grown  there.  Such  a 
procedure,  if  persisted  in,  must  soon  weaken  the 
Vine,  and  before  long  it  will  be  practically 
worthless.  There  is  no  harm  in  growing  plants 
in  the  vinery  provided  that  the  interests  of  the 
Vine  are  first  considered.  If  the  greenhouse  is 
heated,  it  may  be  shut  up  in  January  for  the  firat 
week  or  two  without  fire-heat ;  then  keeping  the 
temperature  at  40°  for  two  or  three  weeks  and 


GOOD   AND   BAD   PRlVtT  CtTTTIKOS. 

{The  two  cuttings  on  the  lejt  are  badly  made  :  they  are  too 

weak,  and  are  made  with  slanting  cuts  not  immediately 

below  a  Joint;  thatontht  right  is  well  made.    Notice  the 

straight  cut  just  below  the  joint.) 

gradually  increasing  it.  The  moist  atmosphere 
maintained  in  the  vinery  during  this  time, 
together  with  the  gradually  increasing  tempera- 
ture, suits  a  number  of  plants  admirably.  Large 
quantities  of  cuttings  of  tender  bedding  plants 
may  be  rooted  with  ease,  Strawberry  plants  can 
be  brought  on,  while  it  is  just  the  place  for 
bulbs,  which  are  now  being  potted  and  covered 
with  ashes  outdoors.  Many  plants  may  be  forced 
into  bloom  in  the  greenhouse,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Spiraeas,  Dielytra,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  &o.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  plants  as  well  as  Vines  may  be 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  without  any  harm  being 
done  to  the  Vines.  S3  long  as  these  have  their 
proper  rest  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter  no 
harm  will  be  done. 

Mow  to  Grow  Grapes  in  a  Cold  Greenhouse. — 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  a  very  interesting  collection  of  Grapes 
was  exhibited,  all  gathered  from  Vines  grown  in 
pots  in  an  unheated  greenhouse.  Amateurs  with 
a  cold  glasshouse  are  so  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  turn  it  to  good  advantage  that  they 
might  do  worse  than  attempt  the  cultivation 
in  pots  of  certain  varieties  of  Vines.  It  is 
most  important  to  grow  suitable  sorts,  other- 
wise time  and  labour  will  be  almost  wasted. 
Some  of  the  best  for  the  purpose  are 
Auvergne  Frontignan,  Diamant  Traube,  Ascot 
Frontignan,  Black  Frontignan  and  Primavis 
Frontignan. 
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Making  a  Start. — It  is  best  to  purchase  the 
Vines,  and  in  fact  this  is  the  only  way  to  make 
a  start  if  you  have  only  a  cold  house.  They  may 
be  bought  in  pots  of  6  inches  or  7  inches  diameter, 
as  they  are  not  so  vigorous  as  the  better-known 
varieties,  as,  for  instance,  Gros  Colmar  and 
Alicante.  In  the  early  spring  the  Vines  should 
be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  repotted  into 
larger  ones  of  10  inches  or  12  inches  diameter. 
They  will  then  bear  fruit  for  years  with  no 
further  disturbance  than  an  annual  top-dressing 
of  rich  soil  and  an  occasional  repotting.  It  is 
important  to  give  them  good  soil ;  turves  pulled 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  should 
form  the  bulk.  The  turves  should  not  be  fresh 
cut,  but  have  been  stacked  for  twelve  months. 
It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  grow  Vines  in  pots  in 
such  soil  as  one  finds  in  the  ordinary  garden 
border.  The  turfy  soil  should  be  mixed  with 
one-fourth  its  bulk  of  well-decayed  farmyard 
manure,  and  a  few  ^-inch  bones  should  be 
sprinkled  over  the  heap. 

Potting  the  Vines. — The  materials  must  be  well 
mixed  before  use.  Have  the  pots  clean  and 
place  crocks  at  the  base  for  drainage.  Cover 
the  drainage  with  some  of  the  rougher  pieces  of 
soil.  Put  upon  this  some  of  the  prepared  soil, 
and  make  it  firm  with  a  rammer.  The  quantity 
to  place  beneath  the  Vine  to  be  potted  must  be 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  latter  after  its 
crocks  have  been  removed  and  its  roots  loosened. 
The  uppermost  roots  of  the  Vine  must  be  about 
2  inches  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  They  will 
have  about  an  inch  of  soil  above  them,  and  1  inch 
of  space  will  be  left  for  holding  water.  When 
you  have  correctly  adjusted  the  height  of  the 
Vine,  either  by  adding  to  or  taking  away  from 
the  soil  beneath,  fill  in  all  around  the  "ball" 
with  the  prepared  soil  and  make  it  firm  with  a 
rammer.  Keep  filling  in  the  soil  and  making  it 
firm  until  the  upper  roots  are  covered  with  about 
half  an  inch  of  soil.  I  have  written  about  potting 
at  some  length,  because  unless  it  ia  properly 
carried  out  success  cannot  be  expected.  If  the  Vine 
is  well  potted  in  good  soil  the  battle  is  half  won. 

Pruning  — As  to  pruning,  if  the  Vine  is  only 
one  year  old  it  must  be  cut  back  to  within  two 
good  buds  of  the  base  in  March.  When  these 
buds  have  produced  growths  about  2  inches  long, 
the  weaker  of  the  two  should  be  rubbed  off,  and 
the  remaining  one  will  develop  into  a  cane  several 
feet  long  by  the  end  of  the  season,  and  will  bear 
fruit  the  following  year.  If,  however,  the  Vine 
when  purchased  is  two  years  old,  and  has  already 
been  cut  back  at  the  end  of  its  first  year  of 
growth,  it  need  only  be  shortened  to  about  3  feet. 
It  will  then  bear  fruit  the  same  year.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  it  will  have  made  several  feet  more 
growth,  3  feet  of  which  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
at  the  next  pruning,  thus  making  the  Vine  6  feet 
long.  In  succeeding  years  the  cane  may  be  left 
2  or  3  feet  longer  each  year,  until  it  has  filled  the 
space  allotted  to  it.  Afterwards  growth  must  be 
restricted  to  the  side  shoots. 

How  Spurs  are  Formed. — The  Grapes  are  pro- 
duced by  side  shoots  which  issue  from  the  buds 
on  the  main  stem,  and,  naturally,  as  the  latter 
increases  in  length  there  will  be  more  lateral 
shoots.  The  management  of  these  side  shoots 
is  very  simple.  Take  the  two  year  old  Vine 
pruned  back  to  a  length  of  3  feet  as  already 
advised.  The  buds  will  burst  into  growth  as 
spring  advances,  and  some  of  them  will  bear 
bunches.  These  shoots  must  be  "  stopped  "  (ihat 
is,  the  points  must  be  pinched  off)  when  two 
leaves  have  developed  beyond  the  bunch  ;  other 
growths  which  will  develop  must  be  stopped 
when  they  have  made  one  leaf  each.  If  a  shoot 
bears  no  bunch  then  it  should  be  stopped  when  it 
has  made  four  or  five  leaves.  When  the  Grapes 
have  ripened  and  have  been  gathered  the  side 
shoots  may  be  slightly  shortened,  so  as  to  aid 
the  base  of  the  shoot  to  mature.  Then  in  the 
March   following  each  of  these  side  shoots  is 


pruned  back  to  wilhin  two  buds  of  the  bise,  that 
is,  practically  close  to  the  stem.  When  the  buds 
burst  into  growth  choose  the  shoot  which  bears  a 
bunch  (this  can  be  distinguished  very  early),  or 
if  neither  bears  a  bunch  then  choose  the  better 
shoot,  rubbing  off  the  other.  In  the  following 
March  this  shoot  must  also  be  cut  back  to  within 
one  or  two  buds  of  its  baee  (one  is  sufficient,  but 
two  are  left  so  that  we  may  be  on  the  safe  side), 
and  these  buds  will  in  turn  produce  shoots,  and 
the  selected  one  fruit.  And  so  there  gradually 
arises  a  stubby  protuberance  where  the  first  side 
shoot  sprung  from  the  main  stem,  and  this  is 
called  a  "spur."  Each  year,  for  many  years,  a 
shoot  is  produced  from  the  extremity,  and  after 
fruiting  and  forming  buds  at  its  base  is  cut 
back,  and  so  the  spur  lengthens.  As  years 
go  by  the  Vine  will  diminish  in  vigour,  and 
finally  fresh  ones  will  have  to  be  obtained. 


they  will  be  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  strong 
winds  which  are  prevalent  now.  Standard 
Rises,  young  trees  or  shrubs  which  need  fresh 
stakes  or  old  ones  renewed  should  be  attended 
to  without  delay.  The  shoots  of  Roses  on  walls 
must  be  tied  or  nailed  up,  otherwise  they  will 
be  blown  about  and  damaged.  W. 
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COTTINGS   OF  FLOWBRING   cnRRANT   (R1EK31. 

(On  the  left  a  bad  cutting  is  shmvn.    Notice  tlie  slanting  cut 

and  compare  if  with  the  straight  cut  of  the  good  cutting  in 

the  centre.    That  on  the  right  is  a  goori  cutting  made  with  a 

•'heet "  of  the  old  wood  attached.) 

Oenera],  Treatment. — Toe  treatment  of  these 
Vines  is  simple.  Ventilate  very  carefully  in  the 
ipring  when  the  winds  are  keen  and  cold,  or 
harm  may  be  done  to  the  yonng  tender  shoots 
During  the  summer  plenty  of  air  is  necessary, 
especially  when  the  Vines  are  in  flower.  In  hot 
weather  the  ventilators  may  remain  open  day  and 
night.  Water  must  be  carefully  and  sparingly 
applied  until  the  Vines  are  growing  freely,  when 
a  good  deal  is  necessary,  and  the  roots  must  on 
no  account  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Diluted 
liquid  manure  after  the  Grapss  are  about  half 
developed  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Tying  and  Staking. — It  is  moat  important  at 
this  time  of  year  to  see  that  the  long  shoots  of 
climbing  Roses  are  securely  tied  to  the  posts  or 
wires  around  which  they  are  growing,  otherwise 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

UrUMN  TINTS.— The  coloration  of 
foliage  has  not  been  so  good  this 
year.  The  abnormal  hot  weather 
during  the  last  week  of  August  and 
early  September  denuded  some  of 
the  Beeches  of  their  leaves  that  in 
ordinary  seasons  are  very  fine  in  colour,  and, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  frosts,  the  leaves  of  many 
trees  and  shrubs  have  remained  quite  green ; 
however,  the  shrubberies  and  pergolas  have  been 
bright  with  coloured  foliage. 

ViTis  PURPOEBA  is  quite  an  old  favourite, 
unsurpassed  as  a  pergola  plant.  During  the 
summer  months  the  leaves  are  bronzy,  and  it  sets 
its  fruit  freely  ;  these  are  black.  The  leaves 
then  assume  a  fine  claret  colour,  and  with  the 
sun  shining  through  it  this  plant  is  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

ViTis  CoiGNETizE  — This,  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction, is  a  valuable  plant  for  pergolas  or  for 
covering  walls  of  lofty  buildings.  Its  leaves  are 
beautiful  in  summer,  and  it  colours  bright  red  in 
autumn. 

The  Medlar  — This  tree  is  generally  planted 
in  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  or  in  the  orchard 
shut  in  with  other  trees,  receiving  no  attention 
whatever  till  the  time  comes  for  picking  its 
fruits.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  finest  orna- 
mental trees,  and  deserving  a  good  place  as  an 
isolated  specimen  in  the  shrubbery  or  on  the 
fringe  of  a  lawn.  When  covered  with  its  large 
white  flowers  in  early  summer  it  ia  a  pretty 
object,  and  the  colour  of  its  leaves  in  autumn  is 
grand. 

Barberries,  —  These  constitute  a  valuable 
group  of  hardy  shrubs.  The  feature  of  Berberis 
Darwinii  and  B.  etenophylla  is  their  lovely  bright 
orange  flowers  in  spring  and  the  purple  colour  of 
the  fruits  in  autumn.  The  common  B.  vulgaris 
is  brilliant  with  its  bright  red  fruits  in  autumn. 
Plant  near  a  much-frequented  walk  to  keep  off 
the  birds. 

Berberis  Thcnbergi.— This  is  the  finest  of 
all  the  Barberries  for  grouping  for  a  colour  effect 
in  autumn.  While  writing  of  B.  Thunbergi  one 
cannot  help  thinking  of  another  plant  of  a  totally 
different  order  bearing  the  specific  name  of 
Thunbergi.  I  am  referring  to  Spiraea  Thunbergi. 
Just  now  its  foliage  is  particularly  handsome. 
Another  Spirfei  deserving  extended  culture  for 
its  bright-coloured  leaves  is  S.  prunifolia.  I  am 
not  presuming  to  write  an  article  on  coloured 
leaves,  but  would  advise  the  extended  culti- 
vation of  the  above-mentioned  as  among  the  best 
of  the  many  fine  foliage  plants  valuable  for 
massing. 

OsTROW'SiviA  MAGNiFiCA.  —  In  the  Weekly 
article  of  September  2  I  ventured  a  few  notes  on 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  recommending,  if  it 
was  desired  to  increase  the  stock,  that  the  fleshy 
roots  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  3  inches  and 
planted  4  inohea  deep,  covering  with  a  light  to 
throw  off  rains.  The  light  may  now  be  removed. 
If  the  pieces  of  roots  are  examined  it  will  be 
found  they  are  beginning  to  grow,  and  will  now 
enjoy  moisture. 

Bedding  Plants  in  Frames.  —  Those  also 
that  have  been  housed  should  be  looked  over 
occasionally.  Carefully  remove  any  decaying 
leaves,  or  losses  from  damp  are  likely  to  occur. 
Have  protecting  material,  mats,  &c. ,  at  hand  to 
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cover  the  frames  at  night.    Whenever  the  weather 
ig  favourable  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

G.  D.  Davison. 
Westwick  Qardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS 
PHAL.fiNOPSis — The  genus  Phalaeoopsis  when 
well  grown  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Orchid  family.  It  is  very  unfortunate  for  culti- 
vators in  and  near  large  towns  who  grow  these 
plants  eo  well  that  the  majority  flower  when  fogs 
are  prevalent,  and  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere 
causes  the  buds  to  turn  yellow  and  drop,  and, 
consequently,  the  beautiful  long  sprays  are 
seldom  seen  to  advantage.  P.  rimestadiana 
usually  flowers  in  the  spring,  and  the  beautiful 
long  sprays  of  large  white  flowers  are  always 
admired.  Plants  which  are  now  producing 
their  flower-spikes,  such  as  P.  schilleriana,  P. 
stuartiana,  P.  amabilis,  P.  intermedia  Porteii 
and  others  which  are  still  growing  should  be 
kept  m3ist  at  the  roots,  but  when  the  flower- 
scapes  have  been  removed  the  plants  should  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side  during  the  dull  winter 
months.  Phalsenopsis  require  abundance  of  light 
and  fresh  air  whenever  it  is  possible  to  admit  it, 
but  cold  draughts  and  drips  from  the  rafters  must 
be  carefully  guarded  against.  During  the  grow- 
ing period  they  require  an  abundance  of  heat 
and  moisture,  but  during  the  dull  season  the 
conditions  should  be  kept  drier,  and  a  night 
temperature  of  65"  maintained. 

Cypripkdium  bbllatulum. — This  section  of 
Cypripedinms,  which  has  thick,  fleshy  leaves, 
such  as  C.  bellatnlum,  C.  Godefroyae  and  its 
variety  leucochilnm,  C.  conoolor  and  0.  nivenm, 
require  very  careful  treatment  during  the  winter 
months.  The  plants  should  be  allowed  to  become 
dry  before  water  is  applied,  and  then  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  guard  against  any  coming  in 
contact  with  the  leaves  and  lodging  in  their  axils. 

Pbotkction  FaoM  FaosT. — Excessive  fire-heat 
is  very  harmful  to  plant  life,  and  during  the 
frosty  weather  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  houses 
should  be  covered  with  Frigidoma  or  other 
suitable  material  to  avoid  firing  as  much  as 
possible.  The  roof  blinds  should  also  be  lowered 
at  night  where  they  are  retained  on  the  houses 
during  winter. 

Tempbratubbs  — The  temperature  in  all  the 
departments  should  be  reduced  a  few  degrees  for 
the  next  few  months.  The  night  temperatures 
should  now  be  :  Warm  house,  e.^i"  ;  Cattleya 
house,  58°  to  60°  ;  intermediate  houre,  ."JS"  to 
58"  ;  cool  house,  50°  to  52°.  The  cultivator 
should  aim  to  keep  the  temperature  as  regular 
and  steady  as  possible,  and  allow  a  rise  of  5° 
during  the  day.  VV.  H.  Page. 

Chwrdwar  Oardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Glos. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Pbas.— In  manygardens  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  sowing  Peas  in  the  autumn  still  finds  favour. 
Where  this  is  practised  the  seed  should  be  sown 
now.  A  warm  narrow  border,  facing  south  and 
slightly  on  the  slope,  is  preferable  to  any  other  ; 
special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ground,  and  where  it  is  naturally  heavy  a 
dressing  of  road  grit,  road  scrapings,  or  fine 
mortar  rubble  will  do  good.  Select  a  round 
seeded  early  variety,  and  sow  a  little  thicker  than 
in  the  summer  lime  ;  do  not  sow  very  deep.  In 
very  mild  seasons  harm  may  come  to  the  autumn 
sowing  if  got  in  too  early,  the  tops  suffering  from 
cold  weather  in  late  winter  or  very  early  spring. 
The  past  season  has  been  an  excellent  one  for 
Peas  out  of  doors  ;  by  sowing  in  January  and 
onwards  we  have  had  a  continuous  supply  from 
June  12  to  November  2,  when  we  picked  our 
last,  from  rows  of  Veitch's  Autocrat  and  Sutton's 
Latest  of  All,  both  of  which  I  find  very  good 
varieties  for  late  work.  Where  warm  pits  or 
frames  are  available,  good  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  sowing  in  these  ;  make  the  compost 
good  by  the  addition  of  good  loam  well  chopped 
up  and  well-decayed  ipanure ;   choose  varieties 


only  that  can  be  accommodated  with  the  space 
at  command,  so  that  the  tops  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  glass. 

HoRSB-BADiSH. — As  Boon  as  the  tops  have  died 
down  clear  them  away.  If  the  Horse-radish  has 
been  grown  in  beds  as  advised  in  a  previous 
calendar,  lift  the  roots  from  one  bed  and  store 
them  in  damp  sand  or  ashes,  where  they  will 
keep  plump  and  fresh.  When  lifting  be  careful 
to  dig  out  all  the  broken  roots  which  are  too 
small  for  use.  Collect  the  best  of  these,  which 
will  come  in  for  making  sets  for  planting  in  the 
spring  time.  Clean  thoroughly  from  weeds  any 
remaining  beds  of  roots  that  are  not  lifted,  and 
give  a  dressing  of  well-decayed  manure,  covering 
the  manure  with  soil  to  prevent  the  birds  from 
scratching  it  about. 

Carrots. — The  July  or  August  sowing — as  the 
case  may  be — of  Carrots  will  need  protection  in 
parts  where  frosts  are  usually  severe  by  means  of 
portable  garden  frames ;  in  places  where  frosts 
are  less  severe  a  covering  of  Bracken  or  straw 
placed  lightly  over  the  top  and  removed  during 
mild  periods  will  be  sufficient.  A  sowing  of  an 
early-forcing  variety  may  be  made  now  in  warm 
pits  or  frames  placed  on  a  mild  hot-bed.  Keep 
the  surface  of  the  soil  close  to  the  glass  and  the 
pit  closed  until  germination  has  taken  place,  then 
give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Gbnbral  Remarks. — As  the  different  beds 
become  vacant  wheel  or  cart  manure  on  to  them 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  Push  on  with  digging 
and  trenching  as  far  as  possible  and  preparing 
beds  for  the  crops  of  another  year.  Leave  the 
ground  quite  rough  after  digging,  so  that  in  the 
springtime  all  that  will  be  required  is  a  light  fork 
over.  If  any  of  the  plots  of  ground  are  very 
heavy,  endeavour  to  give  a  dressing  of  road 
scrapings,  fine  ashes,  or  mortar  rubble,  all  of 
which  will  help  to  make  the  ground  more  friable. 

Bryanston  Oardens,  Blandford.      J.  Jaqpes 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

The  Apricot.— This  being  the  first  fruit  tree  to 
expand  its  blossoms  and  leaves  in  the  spring,  any 
transplanting  that  may  be  required  should  now 
be  done.  A  south  aspect  on  the  wall  is  best  for 
the  Apricot,  and  low-lying,  damp  situations  should 
be  avoided.  Good  friable  loam  forms  the  best 
rooting  medium,  and  like  all  stone  fruits  the 
Apricot  requires  a  moderate  addition  of  lime 
rubble  with  the  loam ;  thorough  drainage  is 
essential.  If  the  garden  is  flat  and  the  staple 
soil  of  a  retentive  nature,  the  stations  for  planting 
the  trees  should  be  raised  above  the  surrounding 
level.  In  making  fresh  borders  they  should  be 
about  2  feet  deep  and  i  feet  to  6  feet  wide,  and 
where  the  subsoil  is  found  to  be  of  an  objectionable 
nature,  a  concrete  bottom  may  be  advisable  ;  the 
soil  should  be  made  thoroughly  firm  before  com- 
mencing to  spread  out  the  roots ;  while  the  process 
of  planting  and  adding  fresh  soil  is  going  on,  give 
the  tree  a  fair  shake  with  the  hand,  slightly 
raising  the  roots,  so  that  the  finer  material  may 
work  down  among  them ;  finally  cover  all 
with  about  3  inches  of  soil,  and  make  quite  firm 
by  treading.  Avoid  deep  planting.  The  base 
of  the  stems  should  stand  from  4  inches  to  6  inches 
higher  thm  the  general  level  of  the  ground  ; 
secure  the  branches  by  tying  them  loosely  in  a 
horizontal  position  along  the  wall  until  the  spring, 
when  the  soil  and  roots  having  had  time  to  settle 
the  training  may  be  undertaken. 

Cherries  oy  Walls(Morellos)  — This  variety 
being  usually  planted  on  north  walls,  advantage 
should  now  be  taken  of  any  mild  weather  to  get 
them  pruned  and  nailed.  Push  on  with  pruning 
and  nailing  or  tying  on  all  favourable  occasions 
during  the  winter,  selecting  always  the  sheltered 
side  of  the  wall  as  a  means  of  getting  over  the 
work  more  comfortably  and  expeditiously.  The 
pruning  of  the  Morello,  bearing  as  it  does  on  the 
wood  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  will  consist 
chiefly  of  cutting  out  as  many  of  the  naked  shoots 
as  there  are  young  shoots  to  replace  them.  The 
winter  wash  recommended  for  »U  sorts  of  fruit 


trees,  viz.,  the  caustic  soda  solution,  may  be 
applied  at  any  time  up  to  the  month  of  February. 

Planting  Orcbabd  Trees  — Where  this  work 
is  to  be  carried  out  a  beginning  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible,  and  if  the  ground  has  already 
been  prepared  planting  may  be  begun.  In 
forming  a  new  orchard  from  land  under  cultiva- 
tion and  given  up  entirely  to  fruit  growing,  it  is, 
perhaps,  better  that  the  land  should  be  kept  under 
the  plough  or  light  spade  culture.  Under  this 
system  trees  of  bush  or  half-standard  form  are  to 
be  preferred,  but  circumstances  must  decide  the 
form  of  tree  as  well  as  the  varieties.  For 
market  gardens  the  number  of  varieties  should 
be  restricted.  If  for  private  use  a  careful  selec- 
tion must  be  made  with  a  view  to  providing  a 
complete  succession  of  fruit.  In  planting  Apples 
or  Pears  of  bush  or  pyramid  form  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  12  feet  should  be  allowed,  and  for 
a  few  years  Currants,  Gooseberries,  or  Straw- 
berries may  be  grown  between.  Standard  trees 
should  be  afforded  a  distance  of  from  24  feet  to 
30  feet  apart  each  way.  After  planting  the 
trees  stake  them  at  once,  so  as  to  prevent  wind- 
rocking.  The  stakes  may  be  made  of  stout  Oak, 
Ash,  Hazel  or  Larch,  charred  and  tarred  about 
the  surface  level.  Before  fastening  the  trees  to 
the  stakes  place  a  piece  of  old  garden  hose,  split 
on  one  side,  round  the  stem,  or,  failing  that,  a 
piece  of  sacking  or  matting  will  answer  as 
well,  if  placed  between  the  stake  and  stem. 
The  stakes  should  be  placed  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  trees,  with  a  slight  inclination  in  the 
same  direction.  Thomas  R    Wilson. 

Olamis  Gastle  Oardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 
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ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnswePS.— Z'A«  Bdttor  inUndt 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  vjho  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  oj  gardenirtg  may  be,  and 
teith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the"  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  AU  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Bbitor  of  The  Gardsii, 
iO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
itess  should  be  sent  to  the  FrBUSHEB.  The  name  and 
address  o/  the  sender  are  rehired  in  addition  to  any 
desiffnation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  oTie  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Colour  Scheme  for  Border  {Ideal  Oesinter)  — 
Yon  do  not  say  whether  a  display  for  any  par- 
ticular season  is  desired,  and  you  wish  for  tall- 
growing  plants  only.  Paeonies  and  Pyrethrums 
would  probably  be  too  dwarf.  Oa  the  other 
hand,  you  might  freely  plant  Sunflowers. 
Kniphofias,  Djlpbioiums,  Michaelmas  Daisies  and 
Phloxes.  Phlox  Mrs.  E  H.  Jenkins  and  Syphilde 
(whites).  Anemone  jiponica  alba,  Lilium  can- 
Hidum,  Galega  officinalis  alba,  white  perennial 
Pea,  &o.,  white-flowered  Michaelmas  Diisies  (as 
Eficoides  and  Vimineus),  Anemone  Queen  Char- 
lotte, A.  jiponica  elegans,  pale  salmon  and 
rose-coloured  Phloxes,  to  be  followed  by  the  pale 
red  Japanese  Anemone,  the  red  and  rose  Aster 
Novse  Anglise,  leading  on  to  the  deeper  rose- 
coloured  Phloxes,  the  light  scarlet  shades  of  the 
same,  the  pale  and  red  shades  of  Kniphofia,  till 
the  richest  shades  of  scarlet  Phloxes  and  Kni- 
phofias are  reached.  Supposing  you  planted  from 
one  end  to  the  centre  of  the  border  in  some  such 
way  as  this,  and  from  the  opposite  end  you  began 
with  the  palest  Michaelmas  Diisies,  passing 
through  the  same  shades  in  the  Larkspurs,  and 
deepening  the  shades  as  the  work  extended  until 
szare  and  deep  violet  and  purple  shades  were 
reached,  you  would  have  on  this  side  some 
attractive  masses  for  a  long  period.  But  we 
doubt  the  effectiveness  of  any  such  scheme.     It 
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would  be  far  better  to  plant  the  boldeat  perennials 
(including  those  named)  in  masses,  so  that  their 
full  beauty  would  be  seen  from  the  terrace  above. 
Pbopasatiko  Early  -  flowering  Chrysan- 
THEMUMS  (M/s.  D.). — Thera  are  two  methods, 
viz.,  by  division  of  the  roots  in  the  spring  and  by 
inserting  cuttings  in  spring.  Some  varieties  do 
not  divide  well ;  others  break  up  into  numerous 
pieces.  The  latter  have  sucker-like  growths,  with 
roots  adhering  in  most  eases,  and  plants  develop- 
ing these  at  their  base  may  be  lifted  in  March 
or  later  and  broken  up  into  suitable  pieces. 
Plants  that  are  to  produce  cuttings  for  the  purpose 
of  propagation  should  be  lifted  before  really 
severe  weather  sets  in.  Lift  a  plant  or  two  of 
each  variety  and  transplant  them  to  a  cold  frame. 
New  shoots  quickly  appear  that  root  readily. 
Use  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions 
which  have  been  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  add 
cosrse  silver  sand.  Fill  small  pots  or  shallow 
boxes  with  this  soil.  The  cuttings  should  be 
about  3  inches  in  length  and  cut  through  just 
below  a  joint,  the  bottom  leaf  being  trimmed  off. 
Dibble  the  cuttings  in  boxes  about  2  inches 
apart.  Press  the  soil  firmly  at  the  base  of  each 
cutting.  Cuttings  in  pots  should  be  inserted 
around  the  margin.  Do  not  cover  the  pots  or 
boxes  with  glass,  and  do  not  get  concerned 
because  the  cuttings  flag.  In  March  plant  out 
the  young  plants  in  the  cold  frames,  and  when 
established  admit  air  gradually.  You  may  plant 
outdoors  the  third  week  in  May. 

Raising  Ferns  from  Spores  (E.  Frampton). — 
The  fine  dust  on  the  backs  of  Fern  fronds  does 
not  consist  of  pollen  but  of  spores  and  capsules, 
which  contain  them.  As  there  is  no  advantage 
in  sowing  the  capsules,  the  best  plan  is  not  to 
scrape  the  fronds  in  order  to  procure  the  spores, 
but  to  lay  them  back  downwards  on  glazed  piper, 
upon  which  the  spores  will  be  shed  as  the  capsules 
burst  in  the  act  of  drying.  The  spores,  which 
appear  like  very  fine  brown  snuff,  can  then  be 
sown  as  follows  :  Prepare  a  pot  or  pan  by  well 
draining  it  with  crocks  and  filling  it  nearly  full 
of  a  fine  compost  of  laaf-mould  and  loam  in  equal 
parte,  lightened  with  a  little  silver  sand.  Press 
this  down  to  a  flat  surface,  and,  placing  a  piece 
of  paper  on  it  to  prevent  washing  up,  pour 
boiling  water  on  to  the  paper  until  it  runs  out 
scalding  hot  at  the  bottom.  This  kills  all  worms, 
germs  and  spores  which  might  subsequently 
assert  themselves  to  the  detriment  of  the  Ferns. 
When  cooled  down  a  very  tiny  pinch  of  the  Fern 
spores  should  be  scattered  thinly  and  evenly  on 
the  surface.  It  is  important  to  sow  thinly,  as 
the  spores  are  very  minute  and  very  numerous, 
and  yet  require,  for  their  proper  development, 
from  -J  inch  to  J  inch  of  soil.  A  glass  slip  should 
then  be  placed  over  the  pot,  and  the  sowing  put 
away  in  some  damp  and  shaded  comer  exposed 
to  light  but  not  to  sunshine.  In  a  week  or  two, 
as  a  rule,  the  spores  begin  to  germinate,  the  soil 
becoming  covered  first  with  glistening  green  dots 
or  patches,  which  in  a  few  weeks  more,  in  the 
growing  season,  fill  the  pot  with  green  heart- 
shaped  growths  the  size  of  herring  scales.  The 
next  stage  is  the  appearance  through  the  niches 
of  these  scales  of  tiny  Fern  fronds,  when  the 
sowing  may  be  regarded  as  a  success.  If  the 
sowing,  despite  our  warning,  has  been  too  thickly 
made,  so  that  the  little  scales  are  massed  to- 
gether too  tightly  for  development,  a  larger  pan 
or  pans  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and 
little  patches  of  the  scales  removed  on  the  point 
of  a  knife,  pricked  out  at  intervals  of  1  inch,  the 
pateh  being  gently  pressed  into  the  soil.  After 
the  appearance  of  the  Fern  fronds  it  is  only  a 
question  of  pricking  out  and  potting  on.  The 
best  time  to  gather  and  to  sow  is  as  soon  as  the 
8pore3  are  ripe,  say,  in  August.  The  ripeness  is 
shown  on  most  Ferns  by  the  dark  brown  colour 
of  the  capsules,  but  in  the  common  Polypody 
these  are  golden  yellow,  and  in  the  Royal  Fern  a 
light  green,  the  spores  themselves  being  of  the 
same  tints.  The  crossing  of  Ferns  can  only  be 
done  by  sowing  the  spores  of  the  two  selected 


parents  together  and  trusting  to  chance  cross-ferti- 
lisation, which  chance,  however,  may  be  increased 
by  gently  flooding  the  green  scales  with  tepid 
water  when  they  have  reached  full  size.  At  this 
stage  there  are  formed  two  sets  of  organs  on  the 
underside,  which  perform  the  part  of  flowers, 
one  being  fertilised  by  the  other  by  means  of 
little  swimming  organisms,  which  act  like  pollen 
grains.  Normally,  each  scale  becomes  self- 
fertilised,  but  by  flooding  there  is  a  possibility 
of  such  organisms  being  floated  to  other  scales 
and  thus  effecting  the  desired  cross.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  crossings  of  this  kind  should  be 
attempted  on  judicious  lines,  by  selection  of  good 
parental  varietal  forms,  otherwise  nothing  is 
gained.  Both  parents,  too,  should  belong  to  the 
same  species. 

Polygonum  BALDSCHUAuicinr  Qtrs.  Warner).  —  lou 
may  plaDt  this  Polygonum  out  of  doors  now,  or,  if  the 
plant  you  have  is  only  a  small  one,  you  may  keep  it  in  a 
cold  frame  and  plant  it  out  in  spring  just  as  it  commences 
to  grow.  Before  moving  your  Roses  from  one  bed  to 
another  this  month,  cut  about  one-third  off  the  longest 
shoots,  but  do  not  properly  prune  them  until  next  March. 
Partially  cnttingback  the  shoots  now  is,  however,  advisable. 
You  may  divide  the  Pampas  Grass  now,  providing  you  do 
not  delay,  otherwise  it  must  be  left  until  the  spriog. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Dbacesa  Leaves  Defective  (Lotm). — The 
leaves  of  your  Dracjena  were  injured  when 
young,  and,  naturally,  an  injury  then  would 
become  more  apparent  as  the  leaves  got  older. 
The  injury  may  be  partly  due  to  the  young 
leaves  having  been  bruised,  but  we  think  the  bad 
state  of  the  leaves  is  also  owing  to  the  plants 
having  been  given  too  much  water,  and  perhaps 
also  to  their  having  been  grown  in  too  low  a 
temperature.  The  temperature  in  winter  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  .30°  Fahr.  Compara- 
tively little  water  will  be  required  by  the  plants 
during  the  winter ;  only  give  it  when  the  soil 
appears  to  be  getting  dry,  which  may  be  once  a 
week,  and  in  very  dull  weather  even  less  often.  We 
should  advise  you  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  their 
pots  and  replant  them  in  clean  pots,  using  a  soil 
consisting  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  quantities, 
with  plenty  of  sand  intermixed.  Make  sure  the 
pots  are  well  drained. 

ABCIILON  (R.  P.  J .).—\h\i\,i\on  vexlllarium  variegatnm 
is  not  deciduous,  though  if  very  cold  in  the  winter  it  is  apt 
to  loose  a  good  many  leaves.  It  will  keep  in  perfect  health 
where  the  minimum  winter  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  45°  to  50°. 

Begonia  macolata  (R.  P.  J.).— The  enclosed  leaf  is 
that  of  Begonia  maculata,  an  old  species.  It  is  a  free 
growing  plaut,  whose  erect  stems  will  reach  a  height  of 
3  feet  to  6  feet ;  Its  prettily  spotted  leaves  are  decidedly 
ornamental.  The  flowers  are,  as  a  rule,  not  particularly 
sliowy,  being  generally  of  a  whitish  tint,  but  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  variability.  It  succeeds  in 
a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  with  an  occasional 
dose  of  liquid  manure  when  the  pots  are  furnished  with 
roots.  This  Begonia  does  best  in  what  is  regarded  as  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  intermediate  structure,  that  is  to  say, 
where  a  minimum  winter  temperature  of  55°  or  there- 
abouts is  kept  up. 


at.  the  rate  of  a  handful  for  each  tree.  Fill  the 
hole  with  this  soil  and  make  it  firm.  Leave  it 
for  a  week  to  settle,  and  water  if  it  is  dry.  At 
tl.e  end  of  a  week  plant  your  tree,  carefully 
spreading  out  the  roots.  When  planted  the 
uppermost  roots  should  not  be  more  than  2  inches 
balow  the  surface  ;  make  firm.  Peaches:  Eirly, 
Dachess  of  Cornwall ;  mid-season,  Violette 
Hative;  later.  Princess  of  Wales.  Nectarines: 
Early,  Eirly  Rivers'  or  Cardinal;  mid-eeason, 
Elruge ;  late,  Victoria. 

Wall  Fruit  Trees  (Stroud). — Get  trained 
(fan-shaped)  trees  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries 
and  Pears  for  the  wall.  You  must  not,  however, 
attempt  to  grow  border  plants  in  front  of  them, 
or  they  will  do  no  good  at  all.  They  must  have 
as  much  light  and  air  as  possible.  Plant  them 
at  intervals,  therefore,  where  you  can  dispense 
with  the  tall-growing  and  deep-rooting  border 
plants.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
grow  Mignonette  or  Violas  in  front  of  them. 
When  you  plant,  dig  a  hole  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  roots  to  be  spread  out  to  their  full  length. 
Make  the  soil  firm  about  them.  Do  not  plant 
them  deeper  than  they  were  planted  before  ;  as  a 
guide  take  the  soil-mark  on  the  stem.  Suitable 
sorts  are  Peaches  Violette  HAwve  and  Royal 
George,  Pears  Marie  Louise  and  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Plums  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Kirke's 
Morello  Cherry  and  Sweet  Cherries  Eirly  Rivers' 
and  Black  Tartarian.  Clematis  Jackmani  and 
Roses  Reine01gadeWurtemburg(red)andF^licite 
Perp^tue  (white)  would  do  for  the  verandah  poets. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Plantiug  Peaches  and  Nsciarines  (L. 
Burnett). — You  cannot  do  better  than  arrange 
the  trees  as  you  suggest,  the  standards  on  the 
back  walls  and  the  fan-trained  trees  in  front. 
You  must  in  future  years  be  careful  not  to  allow 
the  trees  in  front  to  shade  the  standards  on  the 
back  wall  too  much,  or  the  latter  will  be  useless. 
The  trees  must  have  a  good  border,  or  they  will 
not  succeed.  Dig  out  the  present  soil  2J  feet 
deep  where  you  intend  to  plant,  making  large 
holes  in  each  case.  Put  a  layer  of  broken  bricks 
and  clinkers  at  the  bottom  for  drainage,  then 
upon  these  place  a  layer  of  whole  turves  grass 
sides  downwards.  Then  fill  in  the  holes  with 
soil  which  has  been  previously  prepared.  Nothing 
is  better  than  turfy  loam,  preferably  turves 
which  have  been  stacked  for  twelve  months. 
They  should  be  chopped  with  a  spade  each  turf 
into  six  pieces.  If  you  cannot  get  this  soil  get 
the  beat  you  can,  avoiding  the  ordinary  border 
soil  of  fine  particles.  Mix  half-inch  bones  with 
the  soil  as  it  is  chopped  and  turned  into  a  heap 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eggs  of  Snail  (C.  C). — The  eggs  that  you  found  among 
the  loose  bricks  are  those  of  the  common  garden  snail 
(Helix  aspersa),  I  believe,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
be  the  eggs  of  a  slug.— G.  S.  S. 

Cleaning  Walks  (fl.  H.).— Weed  Killer  will  kill  every 
weed  and  moss,  etc.,  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  the 
walks  will  remain  clean  for  the  best  part  of  a  year  after- 
wards. It  may  be  purchased  from  most  seedsmen  with 
instructions  how  to  apply  it,  and  the  price  is  low.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  place  any  of  it  nearer  a  grass  verge 
than  10  inches  or  it  will  kill  and  disfigure  it.  We  do 
not  approve  of  forking  up  gravel  walks  in  winter  ;  they 
remain  afterwards  soft  and  dirty  to  walk  on  for  a  long 
time. 

BtjRNiNG  Bones  fok  Manure  {T.  T.)  —Burning  bones 
does  undoubtedly  lead  to  some  loss  of  phosphates.  If  you 
could  smash  up  your  bones  very  small,  almost  to  powder, 
with  the  aid  of  a  sledge  hammer,  and  apply  it  to  the 
ground  early  in  the  winter,  it  would  return  yon  in  the  eoII 
over  two  or  three  years  its  maximum  of  phosphates. 
Failing  that,  then  you  have  no  other  course  but  to  char 
the  bones  by  fire,  or  to  steam  them,  which  may  be  im- 
possible, as  also,  no  doubt,  would  be  dissolving  them  in  a 
bath  of  sulphuric  acid.  Bones  do  most  certainly  constitute 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  phosphates  for  soil  and  crops, 
the  primary  elements  of  roots,  fruits,  seeds  and  other 
products.  Potash  obtained  from  kainit  gives  woody 
texture,  and  nitrogen  obtained  from  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  supplies  leafage. 

Diseased  Plants  (J.  Eiff).— The  Begonia  leaves,  we 
think,  supply  evidence  of  the  plants  having  been  grown  in 
too  moist  a  situation,  and  in  a  drier  atmosphere  and  in 
perfectly  drained  soil  they  will  improve.  The  Wallflower  has 
been  attacked  both  byeelworm  and  wireworm,for  which  a 
dressing  of  lime  or  of  gas  lime,  giving  the  soil  some  weeks 
rest  after  an  application  of  the  latter,  are  the  best  known 
remedies.  There  is  a  mixture  known  as  Horticultural 
Exterminator  sold  by  sundriesmen  that  is  also  eifectual. 
Perhaps  the  gas  lime  or  a  complete  change  of  soil  are  the 
best  remedies.  The  Chrysanthemum  leaves  are  badly 
attacked  with  the  fungus  known  as  rust,  and  if  your  whole 
stock  is  in  this  bad  way  we  advise  you  to  burn  the  plants 
and  start  afresh.  Another  season,  should  the  disease  early 
appear,  spray  the  plants  with  some  of  the  advertised 
remedies. 

Eeed  and  Straw  Mats  (i'.  S.  D.).—We  do  not  know 
any  dealer  in  mats  of  this  character,  but  where  Reeds  were 
to  be  had  we  always  made  enough  for  our  own  use.  Our 
mats  were  5  feet  wide  and  long  enough  to  meet  our  require- 
ments. The  beginning  was  made  with  a  5-foot  Bimboo 
cane.  On  this  cane  rather  long  stout  strings  were  tied, 
with  the  ends  hanging  loose.  In  the  width  of  5  feet  there 
would  be  five  ties.  Having  fixed  the  strings  to  the  cane 
and  placed  it  in  position  for  work  the  operator  takes  three 
or  four  Reeds  in  hand,  whether  a  light  or  a  heavy  mat  la 
required,  and  ties  them  to  the  cane  with  the  strings  which 
have  been  fixed  to  the  cane  for  that  purpose.  When  the 
ties  have  been  made  other  Reeds  can  be  added.  A  handy 
man  will  work  quickly.  Long  straight  Wheat  straw  will 
make  useful  mats  in  the  same  way,  but  are  not  quite  so 
lasting  as  Reeds.  Useful  mats  can  be  made  with  either 
Reeds  or  straw  for  covering  pits  and  frames  by  nailing 
builders'  laths  together  of  the  requisite  sizs  to  form  a 
frame  for  the  Reeds  or  straw,  which  are  sewn  on  with  a 
packing  needle  and  tarred. 
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Weeds  on  Lawn  (W.  V.  ilf.).— Now  is  a  good  time  to 
take  your  lawns  in  hand  and  destroy  the  weed  you  enclose. 
Get  a  long-toothed  rake  or  a  drag,  and  drag  out  the  weeds 
by  the  roots.  For  a  time  the  lawn  will  be  unsightly,  but 
it  will  recover  in  the  spring.  Again  go  over  with  a  fine 
rake  and  rake  out  all  small  pieces.  Then  fill  in  with  good 
soil,  make  firm,  roll  and  sow  lawn  grass  seed.  Daisies  are 
more  dlfticult  to  deal  with,  but  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
tear  them  out  with  rakes.  We  have  also  used  fine  ashes 
and  wood  ashes  ;  they  promote  quick  growth  and  smother 
the  Daisies.  Where  Daisies  are  thick,  use  a  coarse  rake. 
This  work  must  be  done  at  once  or  left  until  March.  If 
you  have  any  fine  ashes,  or  even  sand,  this  mixed  with  a 
little  Canary  Guano  next  spring  will  do  good. 

Substitute  for  Anisial  Manure  {E.  Parrolt).~\Jn\esi 
you  can  introduce  some  form  of  vegetable  matter  into 
ground  so  poor  as  yours  is  we  fear  that  you  will  obtain 
from  it,  even  with  artificial  manures,  very  indiflferent 
reeults.  There  are  two  ways  to  furnish  a  green  manure 
crop.  One  is  to  sow  Tares  thickly  the  middle  of  September, 
and  when  the  plants  are  6  inches  high  dig  the  crop  in 
deeply,  or  you  may,  and  perhaps  the  best,  fold  sheep  over 
it  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  feeding  the  sheep  with  corn 
or  cake.  However,  failing  either  of  these  courses,  obtain 
fish  guano  and  Rape  dust,  one  ton  of  each,  and  dress  the 
two  acres  with  these  mixed,  digging  or  ploughing  in  at 
once.  If  you  added  basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  per 
acre  you  would  enrich  your  ground  as  much  as  is  possible 
with  artificial  manures. 

Names  of  Plants,— J.  S.  A.—l,  Fuchsia  gracilis;  2,  F. 
Riccartoni ;  3,  Pelargonium  Lady  Mary  Fox ;  4,  P.  Dale  Park 

Beauty;  5,  P.  radula ;  6,  P.  capitatum. W.  A.  S.  (Taunton). 

—Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  europ;eus). //.  Z.— Alyssum 

maritimum  var.  variegatum. MoorAcn.— Rosa   nitida. 

ifrgent.—l,    Aspidium    angulare   var.  proliferum  ;   2, 

Aloe  variegala  ;  3,  Sedum  Sieboldi ;   4,  S.  spectabile  ;  5,  S. 

sarmentosum  variegatum. S.  J.—l,  Juniperus  chinen- 

sis  ;  2,  Pieris  floribunda  ;  3,  Arbutus  Unedo. 

Names  of  Frvits.— Spider.— l,  Please  send  when  ripe; 

2,  Doyenne  du  Comice. W.  Ba.rter.—S,  Cockle  Pippin; 

9,   Lemon  Pippin. H.  A.  M.~l,  Puckrupp  Pippin ;  2. 

Seaton  House ;    3,  King  Harry ;   4,  Verulam ;   5,  Beurrij 

d'Anjou. G.  P.  T.—l,  Beauty  of  Hants  ;   2,  Hambledoa 

deux  Ans  ;  3,  White  Must ;  4,  Royal  Russet ;  5,  not  recog- 
nised; 6,  King  of  the  Pippins;    7,  Coiouel  Vaughan. 

R.  A.— A  very  fine  fruit  of  Blenheim  Orange  Apple. 

Du   Barden.^l,   Queen    Caroline;    2,  Lemon  Pippin;    3, 

Fearn's  Pippin  ;  4,NewHawthornden. R.  W.  Cnggeshall. 

—1,  Pear  Josephine  de  Malines  ;  2,  Marie  Louise  ;  3  and  b. 
Souvenir  du  Congrei;  4,  Beurrt-  de  Jonghe  ;  6,  Brown 
Beuri6;   7,  Djyent.e  d'Alencon  ;   S,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour. 

Veld.— The  Apple  is  Pickering's  Seedling;  there  is  a 

considerable  resemblance  between  this  and  Gravensteln.  1, 
Pickering's  Seedling;  2,  not  recognised;  3,  Hall  Door;  4,  Gold 

Medal ;  5  and  G,  specimens  toopoor  touLme. W.  R.  (S^if- 

/biA)-—!.  Marie  Louise;  2,Beuned*ADJou;  S.Beuni^^Hardy ; 
4.  Thompson's  ;  5,  General  Todtleben  ;  6  and  10,  Stamford 
Pippin  ;  7  and  27,  Cellini  Pippin  ;  S,  Roundway  Magnum 
Bouum ;  9,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  11  and  12,  King  of  the  Pippins ; 
13,  Christmas  Pearmain  ;  14,  Colonel  Vauehan  ;  16,  Golden 
Noble  ;  26  and  24,  Hereford  Pearmain  ;  17,  Mank'a  Codlln  ; 
18,  BeuFj  e  Diel ;  19.  Small's  Admirable ;  20,  Passe  Crassane ; 
21,  Bei-8  Pool  ;  22,  Yorkshire  Greening;  23.  Court  of  Wick  ; 

25,  Oatin  ;   16,  New  Hawthornden. Creagk.—l,  Cox's 

Pomona;    2,  Claygate  Pearmain;    3,   American    Mother; 

4,  Scarlet  Pearmain. John  Lu<-as.~ApDle  Court  Pendu 

PJiit. J.  K.  F.—l,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;  2,  Lady's  Finger  ; 

3,  Cat's  Head;    4,   Dumelow's  Seedling;    .',   Ecklinville 

Seedling. A.  B.   D.  J?.— Kedleston  Pippin. Toynton 

All  Saints.— 1,  Striped  Beaufln  ;  2,  Flanders  Pippin  ;  3, 
Cox'B  Orange  Pippin ;  4,  Lord  Derby. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
NOVEMBER. 


VIOLETS     IN    WINTER. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the   best   essays  on  "How  to 
Provide  aSupjdy  of  Violets  During  Winter." 

The  essay  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20. 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
November  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
The  Gakden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Kditor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 


Allotments  (/.  W.  B.). — The  rule  submitted 
for  consideration  appears  to  be  perfectly  valid  ; 
in  fact,  it  only  acts  as  a  warning  as  to  the  effect 
of  Section  5  (c)  of  the  Allotments  and  Cottage 
Gardens  Compensation  for  Crops  Act,  1887. 
Although  the  Act  entitles  a  tenant  to  compensa- 
tion, notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, it  only  allows  it  for  drains,  outbuildings, 
pig-styes,  fowl-houses,  or  other  structural  im- 
provements made  by  the  tenant  upon  his  holding 
with  the  written  consent  of  his  landlord. 

Repaibs  (Gardener). — A  landlord  covenants  or 
agrees  to  do  outside  repairs,  and  the  tenant 
wishes  to  know  if  he  can  oblige  the  landlord  to 
mend  or  gravel  the  garden  path.  We  consider 
that  the  phrase  "repairs"  can  only  extend  to 
buildings  or  erections  on  the  land,  and  not  to 
paths.  Similarly  the  landlord  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  clean  out  wells  or  fish  -  ponds.  A 
covenant  might  easily  be  drawn  obliging  the 
landlord  to  repair,  cleanse  and  maintain  all 
paths,  drains,  wells,  &e.,  but  no  landlord  would 
grant  a  lease  on  such  terms,  and,  if  he  could  not 
get  a  tenant  otherwise,  would  probably  put  in  a 
caretaker. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTFRAL   SOCIETY. 

NovEMBEK  6.— New  Okchids. 
Each  of  the  following  received  a  first-class  certificate : 

Cypripedium  Qennaine  Opoix  Wehtfield  var. — A  very 
handsome  flower  with  petals  and  lip  heavily  tinged  with 
dark  shining  red.  The  broad  dorsal  sepal  la  heavily 
spotted  with  purple-black  upon  a  green  ground,  the  margin 
being  white.     From  F.  Wellesley,  Eiq. 

Cattleya  Leda  WetitonUrt  var.  (superba  X  aurea).— The 
broad  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  carmine  ;  the  purple  lip  is 
veined  with  gold  at  the  throat  entrance.  From  MBJor 
Holford,  CLE. 

Cattleiia  lahiata  Captain  J.  F.  Laycock.—A  large  flower 
with  broad  petals,  these  and  the  sepals  rich  soft  rose. 
The  rich  purple  frilled  lip  is  well  formed.  From  Captain 
Laycock,  Bawtry,  Notts. 

Cattle fia  Fahia  superba  (labiata  Peetersi  X  aurea).- 
The  strikingly  handsome  petals  and  sepals  are  brilliant 
carmine  with  whitish  veins  ;  the  large  lip  is  rich  purple, 
the  throat  being  veined  with  gold.  From  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan,  Bart. 

Each  of  the  following  received  an  award  of  merit : 

Cattleija  Fahia  Bradshawiiv.—A  handsome  form  of  this 
hybrid  ;  petals  and  sepals  mottled  rich  rose,  the  lower 
half  of  the  lip  velvety  purple  and  the  upper  veined 
with  gold.    From  J.  Bradshaw.  Esq. 

Cattleya  fuli-escens  var.  delicata  (Forbesii  X  aurea).— 
Sepals  and  petals  are  fawn  colour  tinged  with  rose ;  the 
lip  is  frilled  and  heavily  veined  with  crimson  and  purple 
upon  a  golden  ground  colour,  the  base  of  Ihe  lip  being 
purplish.     From  Major  Hulfoid. 

Cypripedium  nitenit  Bali's  var.  (insigne  Chantinil  X 
villosum).— PetaU  and  lip  shining. brown.  Dorsal  sepal 
well  formed  and  beauiiful,  a  broad  margin  of  white  sur- 
rounds a  centre  lined  and  spf'tted  with  dark  red-brown 
upon  a  bright  green  ground.     From  M&jor  Holford. 

Cattleya  Mantinii  Fowler's  var.  —  The  petals  are 
brilliant  magenta,  the  sepals  being  rather  lighter  in 
colour.  The  intense  purple  lip  is  veined  with  gold.  From 
J.  Gurnev  Fowler,  Eaq. 

LcvUo-Cattleya  Golden  Beauty  (L.-C.  Ernesti  X  L.-C, 
Henry  Greenwood).- Petals  and  sepals  are  rich  golden 
yellow  tinged  with  rose ;  the  lip  is  rich  yellow  marked  with 
claret  red.     Frcm  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Dcndroh'ntm  Phalivnopsis  splendewi. — A  large  and  richly 
coloured  flower,  rich  gl'>wing  purple  with  paler  centre. 
Sbdwn  by  W.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Cattleya  Mastersoniiv  superba  (Loddigesii  violacea  X 
labiata  illuminata)  — The  broad  sepals  and  petals  are 
uniform  deep  rose,  the  lip  has  a  margin  of  pale  rose  sur- 
rounding a  mass  of  rich  yellow  colouring.  From  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Moore,  Limited. 

^^^^_  WANSTEAD. 

'1  HE  Wanstead  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  brought 
together  a  very  pretty  show  on  the  1st  and  2Qd  Inst,  in  the 
Grove  Hall,  Wanstead.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  net 
balance  of  the  present  year  is  to  be  given  to  the  Waltham- 
stow  General  Hospital,  and  for  so  laudable  an  object  the 
secretary  (Mr.  W.  Jones)  and  the  committee  deserve  every 
encouragement.  Ve  wish  that  other  Chrysanthemum 
societies  did  likewise. 

Groups 
were  excellent.  One  composed  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  plant?,  in  a  space  8  feet  by  6  feet,  was  the  principal 
group.  Leading  honours  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Burchell,  gardener 
(o  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  The  Oaks,  Wood- 
ford.   Large  and  handsome  flowers  and  beautiful,  highly- 


coloured  Crotons,  Dracrenas,itc.,madea  charming  exhibit. 
Mr.  G.  Hagger,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Tingle,  Dunvegan, 
Bushwood,  Leytonstone,  was  a  good  second. 

Another  semi-circular  group,  7  feet  by  5  feet,  was  an 
attractive  feature.  First  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Spink, 
Summit  Nursery,  Walthamstow,  with  an  arrangement  of 
heavy  flowers  of  pleasing  colours.  A  good  second  was  Mr. 
H.  Runcleman,  Nightingale  Lane,  Wanstead. 

Cut  Flonvers 
were  well  shown.    For  twenty-four  Japanese,  in  not  less 
than  eighteen  varieties,  a  nice  even  lot  of  good  blooms  of 
splendid  colour  placed  Mr.  Runcleman  first. 

Cut  blooms  in  vases,  on  long  stems,  were  a  pleasing 
break  away  from  the  orthodox.  For  twelve  Japanese,  set 
up  in  four  vases,  Mr.  J.  Spink  was  awarded  first  prize ; 
Mr.  A.  H.  Lee,  Henry  Perkins  and  Miss  Olive  Miller  were 
beautiful  flowers.  Second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  D.  Nairn, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown,  Harts,  Woodford  Green, 
with  a  very  bright  and  fresh  lot  of  flowers. 

For  three  vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  three  blooms  each 
of  a  distinct  colour,  Mr.  Runcleman  was  first.  Sensation 
being  particularly  good.    Mr.  Burchell  was  placed  second. 

Another  class,  for  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  was  a 
pretty  display.  Mr.  Nairn  was  placed  first  with  very 
highly-coloured  blooms,  Mr.  Burchell  being  second. 

The  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums  were  charming. 
In  the  class  for  a  vase  set  up  for  effect  the  five  exhibitors 
did  well.  Mr.  J.  Emberaon,  Grove  Nursery,  Walthamatow, 
was  a  good  first.  Second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Summerhayes,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Stewart,  Ecclesbourne, 
Wanstead,  with  a  lovely  exhibit. 

A  similar  class  in  the  amateurs'  division  was  equally 
pretty,  Mr.  W.  J.  Rowell,  32,  Gordon  Road.  Wanstead, 
easily  winning  first  prize. 

A  vase  of  freely-flowered  Pompons  secured  first  prize  for 
Mr.  Emberaon  ;  second  prize  falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Hagger,  for  a  small  vase  of  disbudded  specimens. 

Specimen  Bush  Plants 
were  a  feature.  For  three  plants  Mr.  Runcleman  waft 
easily  flrst.  In  his  trio  were  superb  plants  of  the  Chestnut 
Kathleen  Thompson,  Mrs.  Greenfield  and  Souvenir  de 
Petite  Amie.  Mr.  Hagger  was  second.  For  four  bush- 
grown  Pompons,  Mr.  Hagger  was  placed  first  with  four 
flat  apecimena  ;  Mr.  Runcleman  second. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  Mr.  Rowell  put  up  a  charming 
group  and  won  flrst  prize.  In  his  group  was  the  best 
Japanese  bloom  in  the  amateur  classes. 

Decorative  Exhibits 
were  much  in  evidence.  For  a  table  decoration  of  Chry- 
santhemums and  suitable  foliage  in  the  open  class,  Mr.  U. 
Prentice,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ellis,  Shrubbei  y,  Wanstead,  was 
placed  first  with  a  simple  and  neat  arrangement  of  yellow 
and  terra-cotta  flowers.  A  more  imposing  dlsplt-y  of 
similarly  coloured  flowers  and  pretty  foliage  secured  second 
prize  for  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gardener  to  Mra.  Bangs,  Ellesmere 
Lodge,  Snaresbrook. 

In  the  class  open  to  ladies  only,  for  a  similar  competition,. 
Miss  Gowlett,  Ellesmere  Lodge,  Snaresbrook,  was  first,  with 
the  warmer  tones  of  colour  and  beautiful  foliage  well 
disposed.  With  yellow  flowers,  Mrs.  J.  Austin  Miller,  12,. 
Forest  Place,  Leytonstone,  was  aecond. 

At  the  entrance  a  capital  arrangement  of  cut  decorative 
Chiysanthemums  and  floral  designs  of  real  artistic  merit 
was  very  highly  commended.  This  came  from  Messrs. 
Rasmussen  and  Crone,  Woodbine  Nursery,  Wanstead. 

Apples,  Pears  and  Grapes  were  well  shown,  and  there- 
were  many  excellent  collections  of  vegetables. 


WINDSOR. 
A  SUCCESSFUJ^   autumn   show    was    held    in   the    Albert 
Institute  on  the  2Qd  inst. 

Cut  Blooms 
were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  usual,  but  the  quality  was 
quite  up  to  the  average.  His  Majesty  ihe  King  gave  a 
special  cup  for  six  vases,  flve  blooms  In  each,  distinct 
varieties,  Chrysanthemum  foliage  only  to  be  used. 
Unfortunately  only  one  competed,  Mr.  T.  Stevenson^ 
gardener  to  E.  Moccatta,  E-q.,  Addleitone,  who  secured 
the  coveted  prize  with  a  flne  lot  of  blooms  well  staged. 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Edith  Smith,  Walter  Jinks,  F.  S. 
Vallis  and  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  were  especially  flne. 

For  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  cut  with  long  stems  and 
arranged  with  foliage  or  small  plants,  Mr.  H.  Hearn, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Gerald  Goodlake,  The  Fishery,  Denham, 
was  first  with  large  blossoms  ;  Mr.  C.  Page,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq  ,  Dropmore,  second,  with  smaller 
flowers,  but  much  better  displayed. 

For  twelve  incurved  and  the  same  number  of  Japanese, 
Mr.  H.  Elkington,  gardener  to  Owen  Tudor,  Esq.,  Old 
Windsor,  was  first,  with  good  specimens  in  each  section. 

Mr.  W.  Jinks,  gardener  to  L,  J.  Drew,  Esq.,  Knowie 
Green,  won  the  first  prize  for  twelve  incurved  with  fresh, 
medium-sized  examples  of  popular  varieties. 

For  twelve  Japanese  there  was  a  sharp  tussle  for  first 
place,  Mr.  T.  Stevenson  winning  with  representative 
examples  of  such  varieties  as  Norman  Davis,  Mra.  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  Bessie  Godfrty,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  &c. 

Six  Japanese,  any  one  variety,  brought  good  competi- 
tion. Mr.  H.  E'kington  won  with  Bessie  Godfrey  ;  second, 
Mr.  Jinks.  C.  H.  Curtis  was  the  best  and  only  variety 
staged  in  a  similar  class  for  any  incurved,  the  premier 
award  going  in  favour  of  Mr.  G.  Baskett,  gardener  lo  P. 
Nelke,  Eui  ,  Virginia  Water. 

Single-flowered  varieties  were  numerous.  For  six  vaaea 
of  flve  sprays  each,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Cole,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Foster,  Clewer  Manor,  was  first  with  typical 
specimens  of  popular  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Lane,  gardener  to 
Sir  E,  Durning  Lawrence,  Ascot,  won  the  Challenge  Cup 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants. 
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TREATMENT    OF   LAWNS. 

A  REALLY  good  and  well  -  levelled 
lawn  or  grass  plot,  to  use  an  old 
English  name,  is  what  is  wanted 
near  every  country  house  as  well 
as  in  more  public  places.  Such  a 
flat  and  even  lawn  may  be  used  for  such 
games  as  cricket,  croquet  and  tennis.  In  all 
cases  evenness  of  texture  and  short-shorn 
grass  are  essential.  A  well-made  and  neatly- 
kept  grass  plot  is  a  constant  source  of  pleasure 
in  many  ways,  and  during  hot  summer 
weatLer  it  becomes,  as  someone  once  termed 
it,  "a  mental  salad  "—so  grateful  is  its 
velvety  texture  and  cool  hue  to  eyes  full  of 
heat  and  bright  colour.  Constant  rolling  after 
rain  and  constant  mowing  (especially  with  a 
scythe)  exert  a  wonderful  effect  on  turf,  as  is 
generally  well  known.  But  when  grass  is 
mown  and  carried  away  for  years  and  no 
return  made,  even  the  best  of  lawns  deterio- 
rate ;  and  so  it  naturally  follows  that  seme 
return  in  the  shape  of  manurial  top-dressings 
at  least  once  every  year  must  be  given  to  the 
soil  in  which  the  grass  is  expected  to  flourish. 
If  this  top  encouragement  is  not  afforded  the 
grass  becomes  thin  and  weak,  and  ill  weeds, 
such  as  Daisies,  Plantain,  Dandelion,  itc, 
or  in  damp  and  shaded  places  even  Docks, 
Grounsel  and  Nettles  will  usurp  the  vacant 
spaces.  Constant  mowing  is  efficient,  because 
grass  bears  cutting  far  better  than  do  the 
weeds,  and  the  same  is  in  a  measure  true  of 
periodical  rolling  after  showers,  but  the  royal 
road  to  fresh,  green  and  clean  lawns  is  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  well-directed  applica- 
tion of  manure  to  the  grass.  In  a  word,  good 
feeding  and  quickly  repeated  mowings  and 
rolling  are  at  the  bottom  of  good  keeping  so 
far  as  lawns  are  concerned. 

From  February  to  April  is  the  best  time 
for  the  application  of  top-dressings,  but  they 
may  be  applied  at  all  seasons  if  finely  sifted 
materials  be  used  on  the  approach  of  rain. 
The  following  mixture  gives  the  best  results 
on  a  light  and  dry  limestone  soil :  Finely 
sifted  or  screened  earth,  five  parts  ;  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  one  part ;  kainit  or  wood  ashes, 
one  part ;  bones  reduced  by  acid,  two  parts  ; 
soot  and  fine  coal  ashes,  one  part.  Supposing 
each  part  to  equal  Icwt.,  we  get  here  lOcwt. 
of  a  mixture  that  forms  a  good,  active  and 
lasting  manure  for  5  acres  of  lawn.  It  must 
be  used  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 


ground.     We  have  tried  farmyard  manure, ; 
cow  manure,  bone-meal,  basic  slag,  fish  and 
soot  manure,  but  none  of  them  alone  in  any 
way  equals   the    permanent   effects   of   the 
mixture  given.    Another  excellent  and  lasting 
mixture  is  made  by  mixing  thoroughly  in  a 
dry  place  2cwt.  of  bone  superphosphate  and  i 
Icwt.  of  kainit  along  with  five  parts  of  sifted  | 
earth.    This  should  be  applied  in  spring,  say, 
about  March,  and  in  April  or  May  it  can  be 
followed  by  sowing  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  1 
of  Icwt.  to  the  acre.     Bear  in  mind  that  two  ! 
top-dressings    of    Icwt.  to   the   acre   at    an 
interval  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  ajart  are 
far  more  advantageous  than  one  dressing  of 
2cwt.  to  the  acre.    These  mixtures  have  been 
especially  serviceable  used  rather  more  freely 
in  renovating  the  grass  where  it  is   apt  to  i 
become  thin  and  sparse  immediately  beneath 
or  near  spreading  trees. 

Wherever  artificial  or  chemical  manures 
are  not  readily  obtainable  an  excellent  home- 
made mixture  may  be  made  up  of  old 
Mushroom-house  or  hotbed  manure,  soot, 
wood  ashes,  or  other  burnt  refuse,  and  even 
dust-like  coal  slack  and  coal  ashes  may  be 
added  with  advantage  to  damp  and  mossy 
lawns.  All  should  be  well  turned  over  and 
mixed  together,  and  finally  when  dry  run 
through  a  half-inch  screen  or  sieve  and 
applied  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  or  12  tons  to 
the  acre.  Above  everything  do  not  starve 
the  grass,  and  if  possible  during  the  summer 
it  should  be  mown  and  rolled  every  five  days. 


MY     NORTH-EAST     SEA- 
COAST    GARDEN. 

Spring. 
I  UAVB  often  wondered  why  so  little  is  writlen 
about  sea-coast  gardening.  One  may  turn  over 
the  pages  of  the  best  gardening  magazines  for 
years  back  and  seldom  find  a  word  upon  the 
subject.  Perhaps  it  is  because  seaside  gardening 
is  too  vast  a  subject  to  be  generalised  about. 
Glancing  over  the  extensive  coast-line  of  the 
British  Islands,  we  find  gardens  North,  South, 
Eiet,  and  West,  with  all  sorts  of  aspects  and  all 
kinds  of  soil.  We  may  have  either  chalk  or 
sand  or  the  red  earth  of  Devonshire,  or  rook  with 
a  sprinkling  of  soil  over  it,  or  rich  alluvial  soil 
where  rivers  have  flowed  into  the  sea.  A  book 
on  sea-coast  gardening  would  embrace  all  garden- 
ing that  ever  was  or  will  be.  To  the  question 
what  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  grow  well  by  the 
sea,  I  would  answer.  What  cannot  we  grow 
by  it? 

No  doubt  success  is  to  a  great  extent  a  question 
of  shelter  ;  but  if  shelter  is  not  there  natuially. 


it  is  not  difficult  to  build  it  up.  By  the  use  of 
seashoxe  shrubs  and  of  small-leaved  trees,  such  as 
the  Tamarisk,  Sea  Buckthorn,  and  small  Willows, 
a  little  shelter  is  soon  contrived,  and  by  backing 
these  with  sea-loving  Pines,  the  Montery  Cypress, 
and  close-growing  conifers  like  our  common 
Juniper,  we  may  soon  get  effectual  screening, 
and  can  then  plant  almost  as  we  choose.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  and  beautiful  gardens  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found  upon  the  sea-coast,  and 
when  sheltered,  either  naturally  or  artificially, 
not  only  are  there  few  plants  and  flowers  that 
will  not  thrive  in  them,  but  many  that  do  better 
there  than  anywhere  else. 

My  own  experience  of  sea-coast  gardening  is 
somewhat  unusual.  A  garden  on  an  open  cliff 
without  any  shelter  except  that  provided  by 
banks  and  a  little  thicket  of  deciduous  trees  is 
not  an  easy  garden  to  keep  in  order.  But  it  is 
one  that  has  many  a  chaim.  I  cannot  claim  that 
anything  I  may  say  about  it  will  be  of  much  use 
generally,  though  it  may  serve  to  encourage 
others  who  may  have  similar  difficulties  to 
encounter.  Wind  and  drought  are  our  worst 
enemies,  but  in  spite  of  them  we  find  it  possible 
to  keep  even  a  North-East  sea-coast  garden, 
exposed  as  it  is,  both  pleasant  and  pretty 
throughout  the  seasons.  The  wide  sea  that  rolls 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  with  its  moods,  its  music, 
and  its  storms,  is  such  an  interesting  neighbour 
that  we  would  not  be  without  it  for  the  world. 
It  adds  a  zest  to  everything. 

The  irregular  thicket  in  which  house  and 
garden  stand  is  the  only  bit  of  woodland  on  the 
open  cliff  for  miles ;  the  trees  are  Sycamore, 
Black  Poplar,  Elm,  Oak,  and  Ash.  None  of  them 
grow  so  straightly  or  luxuriantly  as  they  would 
inland,  but  while  in  leaf  look  wonderfully  green 
and  cheerful.  The  time  of  foliage  is  short,  how- 
ever, and  must  be  made  the  most  of.  Garden 
copse  and  meadow  melt  into  each  other,  and  a 
sunk  path  through  field  to  cliff  leads  us  to  the 
steps  that  take  us  to  the  sea.  In  summer-time 
both  path  and  fields  are  ankle-deep  in  wild 
flowers. 

Lucky  it  is  for  ua  that  we  see  beauty  in 
common  flowers,  for  in  the  garden  it  is  to  the 
hardy  half-wild  plants  we  pin  our  faith.  These 
make  pictures  for  us  all  the  year,  pictures 
illumined  by  much  sunshine  and  made  gay  by 
constant  movement.  The  swaying  and  bending 
of  boughs,  the  ruffling  of  grass,  the  nid-nodding 
of  stems,  the  swift  passing  of  cloud  shadows — all 
these  are  beauties  that  belong  more  especially  to 
the  open,  breezy,  sun-bathed  garden,  and  would 
be  missed  in  any  other,  however  lovely,  that  lay 
more  still  and  sheltered. 

The  merriest  time  for  my  sea-cliff  garden  is 
certainly  spring ;  the  most  tempestuous  gales 
blow  harmlessly  over  the  earth-clinging  blossoms 
of  February  and  early  March.  Snowdrop, 
Aconite,  Squill,  and  Crocus  flower  brilliantly  in 
the  bursts  of  sunshine,  springing  up  fresh  and 
sweet  and  clean-looking  as  if  just  out  of  a  bath. 
How  frail  are  they  to  look  at,  yet  how  hardy  ! 
and  there  are  Violets,  too,  in  plenty,  both  white 
and  purple,  showing  first  on  the  sunny  edges  of 
the  bank  above  a  low  flint  wall  that  is  always 
gay  with  one  flower  or  another.  In  damper 
places  Blue-eyed  Mary  creeps  in  and  out,  filling 
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up  gaps  and  hollows,  her  leaves  like  those  of  the 
Viclet,  only  more  pointed,  and  her  small  bright 
flowers  recalling  the  Forget-me-not.  No  other 
flowers  have  just  the  same  hue,  blue  as  the  sky 
on  a  cloudless  summer  day. 

lu  Aptil  it  is  a  very  yellow  garden  the  sea- 
birds  fly  across.  Daffodils  are  there  in  many 
shades  of  gold,  never  so  happy  as  when  dancing 
with  the  winds.  Diffjdils  and  high  winds  were 
made  for  each  other  ;  and  Wallflowers,  too,  are 
there  in  all  their  tints  from  palest  yellow  to 
deepest  brown,  Doronicum  and  Gald  Dust  and 
all  the  yellow  dear  familar  host,  while  every- 
where there  are  Primroses.  In  this  garden  there 
is  no  getting  away  from  Primroses ;  they  grow 
on  every  bank,  by  every  dyke  and  ditch.  With 
us  they  are  as  welcome  in  the  garden  as  in  the 
field.  Their  cool  pale  yellow  sets  off  everything 
else,  and  the  flowers  last  so  long,  one  succeeding 
another  till  the  sun  gets  hot,  and  then  they 
droop  ;  but  Primroses  outlive  all  the  companies 
of  Wallflowers  and  Forget-me-nots,  all  the  Wind- 
flowers  and  FritillarieF,  and  a  host  of  other 
flowers  that  bloom  and  pass  away,  and  still  we  go 
on  gathering  Primrosse. 

Now  and  again  a  grass  bank  will  be  stained 
with  blue.  Sometimes  it  is  the  blue  of  the  Grape 
Hyacinth,  but  oftener  the  more  delicate,  delicious 
blue  of  the  Apennine  Anemone.  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  are  given  the  warmest  aspects.  This  is 
hardly  necesi^ary,  but  it  ensures  an  earlier  bloom- 
ing. Against  the  south  walls  of  the  house  they 
are  quite  at  home.  B.autiful  carpets  are  provided 
for  them  of  pink,  white,  or  blue,  woven  either  of 
Silene,  double  white  Arabis,  or  Forget-me-not. 
Colour  contrasts  are  easily  contrived.  Some  of 
the  commonest  flowers  give  the  best  eS'ects.  A 
handful  of  Honesty  seed,  scattered  in  the  autumn 
near  clumps  of  Daflbdils  or  Doronicum,  results 
in  a  splendid  splash  of  gold  and  purple  in  the 
spring.  Blue  and  white  schemes  can  be  secured 
by  the  snows  of  Arabis  or  Cerastium,  with 
nothing  but  the  blue  of  Periwinkle,  an  ineCTective 
flower  singly,  but  beautiful  when  massed,  par- 
ticularly tha  large  kind,  dark  of  leaf  and  generous 
of  bloom.  Violas,  too,  and  Campanula  and 
Veronica  give  wealth  of  blue. 

The  next  stage  cf  the  spring  garden  is  different, 
but  just  as  prettj'.  It  has  now  the  soft  tints  of 
the  rainbow,  for  May  has  followed  April,  and  all 
the  wild  Hyacinths  of  the  copse  are  in  full 
flower.  There  are  nearly  as  many  pink  bells  as 
there  are  blue  bells  amid  the  tender  green,  and 
all  the  bells  hang  downwards.  Ai  the  wind  stirs 
them  they  seem  to  be  ringing.  The  willow  wren 
now  chimes  his  constant  peal  of  fairy  bells,  and 
the  cuckoo  flutes  his  signal  for  the  summer 
flowers  to  appear. 

So  everything  now  grows  as  fast  as  it  possibly 
can.  The  Stitchworis  show  their  stars  of  white, 
and  the  wild  Campions  their  loose  petals  of  rose- 
red  ;  the  Rjsemary  flowers  are  blue-lavender 
upon  the  wall,  seedlings  come  up,  weeds  ruu 
riot,  trees  shake  out  their  leafletp,  and  the  whole 
girden  is  scented  with  Poet's  Narcissus  flowers, 
that  grow  all  over  it,  first  in  sun  and  then  in 
shade,  so  that  we  have  them  for  a  long  time. 
The  Buttercups  in  the  field  look  yellow  as  gold 
as  we  catch  glimpses  of  them  through  the  branches 
of  the  Sycamore  and  Poplar  trees,  and  the  sea 
bayond  the  meadow  on  the  cliff,  when  it  is  not 
green  and  purple,  is  ehiuing  blue  and  silver.  No 
two  days — no  two  hours  even — are  jast  alike, 
either  for  colour  or  for  sweetness.  In  short,  it 
is  Miiy-time,  and  the  garden  is  caught  up  in  its 
magic.  F.  A.  B. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

November  27  — Annual  D.nner  of  the  Nitional 
Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the  Holborn  Res- 
taurant. 

Djcember  4.— First  Show  of  the  Winter- 
flowering  Carnation  Society,  Royal  Botanic 
Girders  j  Rjyal  Horticultural  Society's  Colonial 
F.uit  Sqow  (two  days)  at  Vincent  Square. 

Ddcember  5. — Nitional  Chrysanthemam 
Society's  Shew  at  the  Crjetal  Palace  (two  days). 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

Bequest  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.— By  the  will 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Lewis-Hill  of  16,  Grosvenor 
Square,  S.W.,  and  of  Woodside,  Maidenhead, 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
which  benefits  in  common  with  many  other  chari- 
ties, receives  considerably  over  £1,000  There  is 
a  direct  bequest  of  £1,000,  and  a  further  benefit 
in  the  residuary  estate.  Mrs.  Ljwis-Hill  left 
£2,000  to  her  head  gardener. 

Trees  affected  by  gas.— A  letter 
appeared  under  this  heading  from  Mr.  Lucas  in 
The  Garden  for  the  3.-d  inst.,  and  being  a  fellow 
sufferer  1  can  fully  endorse  his  rem.irks  on  the 
subject.  Here,  in  London,  and  in  this  particular 
borough,  we  have  a  large  number  of  trees  dis- 
tributed over  seventy  miles  of  streets,  and  the 
loss  through  gas  leakage  in  the  branch  service 
pipes  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and,  as 
your  correspondent  states,  before  you  have  any 
inkling  of  the  matter  the  roots  of  the  tree  are 
rotten.  I  also  found  that  when  a  space  of  6  feet 
square  of  the  affected  area  was  cleared  and 
replaced  with  new  soil  (aitei  the  pipe  had 
been  repaired),  the  young   trees  perished,  and 


PHLOX   DRDMMONDI   (A   VALUABLE   ANKCAL 
IFLOWBB). 

it  occurred  to  me  to  place  a  lining  of  wet  clay 
over  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  holes.  The 
result  was  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  I 
commend  this  method  to  Mr.  Lucae  and  others 
who  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  similarly  placed, 
as  by  its  adoption  the  dead  trees  can  be  replaced 
ihe  same  season,  instead  of  waiting  three  years, 
as  Mr.  Lucas  suggests,  to  allow  the  gas  to 
thoroughly  evaporate  from  the  surroundine  soil. 
— Walter  H.  Aggbtt,  Superintendent  Puhlic 
6af(hi>i,  Bermoud-'<ei/f  S.E, 

Phlox  Drummondi,— This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  annual  flowers  an  amateur  can 
grow,  and  I  send  a  little  sketch  of  it.  The 
colours  are  varied  and  most  interesting.  I  sowed 
the  seed  outdoors  last  April,  and  the  last  flowers 
only  faded  a  week  or  so  ago. — E  R, 

Nursery  changes.  —  Another  London 
nursery  bids  fair  to  follow  the  many  others  that 
have  disappeared  within  recent  years,  for  the 
houses  on  Messrs.  Wimsett's  nursery  in  the  King's 
R  lad,  Chelsea,  are  being  demolished,  and  a  notice 
exhibited  that  the  land  is  for  sale.  One  cannot 
bu  t  regret  the  passing  away  of  this  nursery,  which 
has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  brightest 
features  of  the  King's  Road,  and  the  summer 
bedding  that  used  to  be  carried  out  there  was  the 
admiration  of  all  passers  by.  At  one  time,  when 
the  late  Mr.  John  Wills  (so  well  known  after- 


wards in  connexion  with  the  floral  decorative 
business  at  Sussex  Place,  Brompton)  was  manager, 
a  feature  was  made  of  some  of  the  newer 
Pelargoniums,  so  popular  about  that  time,  but  for 
many  years  it  has  been  conducted  as  a  high-class 
florist's  establishment,  that  carried  out  among 
other  items  such  as  the  frequent  decorations  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  la  days  long  past  Messrs. 
Wimsett  were  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for 
Pelargonium  Beauty  of  Wolverstone  and  Pelar- 
gonium Willsii,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a 
cross  between  a  zonal  and  an  Ivy-leaved  variety. 
Colene  Marshallii  and  C.  Telfordi  aurea  were 
both  given  similar  awards  in  1S6$,  a  year  that 
saw  the  disposal  of  a  batch  of  seedling  varieties 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Biuse  at  Chiswick,  and 
sold  for  very  high  prices  at  S, evens'  Rooms. 
Coleus  Marshallii  was  one  of  these.  To  one  who 
well  recalls  many  noted  nurseries  within  the 
London  area,  such  as  RoUisson  of  Tooting,  Ojborn 
of  Fulham,  Henderson  of  St.  John's  Wood, 
Glendenning  of  Turnham  Green,  and  others,  of 
which  now  but  a  name  remains,  this  passing  away 
of  Messrs.  Wimsett's  nursery  has  at  least  a 
pathetic  interest.  Though  London  may  still  be 
looked  upon  to  a  great  extent  as  the  headquarters 
of  horticulture,  the  necessity  of  a  purer  air  for 
plant  growing  becomes  more  marked  year  by  year. 
Djubtless  owing  to  this  Messrs.  Veitch  have 
within  the  last  few  years  curtailed  the  extent  of 
their  establishment  at  Chelsea,  and  pushed  out 
into  the  purer  air  of  Feltham,  Slough,  &o. 

Bedford  Park  Gardening  Society. 

1  he  first  annual  report  is  most  encouraging.  The 
total  number  of  members  is  171,  and  junior 
members,  24  This,  so  far,  is  very  gratifying, 
and  we  trust  there  will  be  no  falling  off  in 
numbers  during  the  present  year.  Daring  the 
year  six  lectures,  a  picture  exhibition,  and  a 
flower  show  have  been  held,  all  of  which  have 
been  well  attended.  The  display,  especially  of 
Roses,  at  the  flower  show,  quite  exceeded  the 
anticipations  of  the  committee.  A  very  pleasant 
excursion  was  made  to  the  gardens  and  grounds  of 
Leopold  de  RothEchild,  Efq  ,  at  Gunnersbury 
House.  The  committee  hope  during  the  coming 
year  to  arrange  more  of  these  excursions  With 
regard  to  finances,  the  treasurer  begins  with  the 
sum  of  £7  9  J.  31.  in  hand.  Thehon.seo.  is  Mr.  R.H. 
Read,  Camelot,  S^uth  Parade,  Bedford  Park. 

Michauxia  campanuloides.— This 
beautiful  biennial  appears  to  be  little  grown,  but 
it  deserves  wider  popularity.  Seen  from  a 
distance  the  plant  looks  like  a  large  Lily.  It 
remains  in  bloom  for  some  weeks.  The  details 
of  cultivation  are  quite  simple.  Sow  the  seed  in 
spring  or  early  summer  and  place  in  a  cold  frame. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
off  into  3'inch  pots,  and  when  well  established 
plant  in  the  position  where  required  to  bloom. 
They  appear  to  delight  in  an  open  soil,  well 
drained,  otherwise  the  plants  are  liable  to  damp 
off.  The  plants  here  grow  to  a  height  of  5  feet 
or  6  feet,  and  I  have  seen  them  at  Killerton, 
Ddvon,  even  taller. — G.  H.  Head,  Kingston 
Manor  Gardens,  Taunton 

Cattleya  Kitty  Measures.— This  is  a 
new  hybrid  Cattleya,  raised  by  Mr.  J  Coles  at 
The  Woodlands,  from  Cattleya  Hirrisnnise  and 
Cittleya  aurea  chrysotoxa  var.  Miggie  Hodgson. 
Merely  to  describe  the  above-mentioned  hybrid 
as  handsome  is  to  give  a  very  inadequate  de- 
scription of  its  beauty,  its  most  striking  feature 
being  the  superbly-coloured,  well  proportioned, 
heavily  frilled  lip,  the  middle  of  the  front  area 
being  a  golden  lemon  on  a  whitish  ground,  tinged 
with  rosy  lilac  at  the  apex,  the  throat  a  rich 
shade  of  rosy  lilac  with  pale  yellow  veinings. 
The  rich  lemon  yellow  is  clearly  defined  as  if  a 
ring  had  been  drawn  ;  the  broad  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  delicate  shade  of  rosy  lilac,  similar  to 
that  of  the  throat  and  at  the  apex  of  the  lip. 
Altogether  it  is  a  most  desirable  acquisition,  of 
good  eiz3  and  substantial  texture,  certainly  one 
of'  the  very  finest  of  the  Harrisonife  hybrids, 
and  Mr.  Measures  ia  to  be  congratulated  on 
adding  it  to  his  fine  collection. — Argutcs. 
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Potato  Dalmeny  Beauty.— A  Potato- 
growing  correspondent.,  W.  A.  Watts,  asks  for 
opinion  as  to  the  productiveness  of  Dilmeny 
Beauty  Potato.  Tliis  writer,  while  dilating  upon 
the  great  size  of  many  of  his  tubers,  surely  a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  deplored  rather  than  praised,  for 
big  tubers  are  practically  unmarketable  and  almost 
uncookable,  omits  to  state  what  was  the  general 
cropping  capacity  of  Up-to-Dite  or  Factor  on  any 
given  area.  I  had  Scotch  and  Irish  seed  planted 
in  equal  rows  of  twenty-two  sets  to  a  row  of 
Up-to-Date,  Factor,  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
Dilmeny  Beauty  with  others,  also  with  South  of 
England  and  Midland  seed.  The  two  former, 
however,  gave  the  greatest  weights  and  I  deal 
with  those  alone.  UptoDate  :  Rothesay  seed 
gave  291b. ;  Cork  seed,  481b.  Factor  :  Rothesay, 
34lb. ;  Cork,  401b.  Dilmeny  Beauty  :  Dalmeny 
seed,  50.b.  ;  Cork,  401b.  Dachess  of  Cornwall: 
Rothesay,  501b. ;  Cork,  54lb.  There  were  through- 
out few  tubers  exceeding  12oz  in  weight.  The 
average  sample  was  a  good  market  one,  of  far 
greater  value  than  one  composed  of  huge  tubers. 
To  the  four  main  crop  varieties  named,  all  of  the 
heaviest  cropping  section,  I  would  add  as  very 
heavy  croppers  Peckover,  The  Scot,  Superlative 
and  Conquering  Hero,  the  latter  coming  from 
Ireland.  The  chief  defect  of  any  of  the  heavy 
croppers  of  to-day  is  their  tendency  on  good 
grounds  to  produce  too  many  large  tubers. — A.  D. 

Primula  capltata.— When  on  a  visit 
to  friends  at.  Bala,  North  Wales,  early  in  October, 

1  was  much  struck  with  the  fine  long  stems  and 
massive  heads  of  bloom  of  some  plants  of  this 
lovely  Primula  growing  in  a  miniature  bog  garden. 
The  stems  were,  in  some  instances,  as  much  as 
17J  inches  in  length,  the  flowers  2  inches  in 
diameter.  The  acoompmying  photograph  shows 
one  of  the  finest  plants,  and  1  hope  it  may  prove 
to  be  suitable  for  reproduction.  This  is  a  most 
desirable  Primula,  being  the  only  one  (as  far  as  I 
know)  which  flowers  in  the  autumn  when  such 
things  are  scarce.  Its  chief  drawback  is  its 
liability  to  die  off  suddenly,  without  apparent 
cause,  but  as  it  seeds  freely  and  young  plants  are 
easily  raised,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  grown  much  more  than  at  present.  It 
appears  to  prefer  a  moist  soil,  but  is  not  par- 
ticular as  to  niceties  of  sunshine  and  shade.  The 
Bila  plants  were  in  semi-shade  and  very  wet 
peat.y  soil,  but  some  I  have  in  my  garden  here 
have  done  very  well  in  moist  loam  in  full  sunshine, 
though  with  smaller  flowers  and  shorter  stems 
than  the  Welsh  ones. — S.  G.  R.,  Yalding.  [The 
photograph  showed  a  very  fine  plant  of  this 
beautiful  Primula,  but,  unfortunately,  was  not 
suitable  for  reproduction, — Ed.] 

The  best  twenty-five  early- 
floweplng  Japanese  Chpysanthe- 
mums. — The  Cnrysanthemum  "feast,"  when 
so  many  enthusiasts  visited  the  Tamworth  trial 
of  early-flowering  outdoor  Chrysanthemums,  was 
a  most  interesting  function.  Oa  that  occasion 
Mr.  William  Sydenham  issued  cards  and  asked 
his  visitors  to  make  a  selection  of  what  they 
considered  the  best  twenty-five  Japanese  varie- 
ties then  (September  29)  in  flower  in  his  garden. 
About  200  cards  were  handed  in,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  result  of  the  analysis,  placed  in  their 
order  of  merit  according  to  the  votes  received  : 
F^9  Japonais,  creamy  white,  centre  primrose, 
height  about  2  feet ;  Mrs.  W.  Sydenham,  deep 
crimson,  2^  feet  to  3  feet;  Norbert  Pavrez, 
golden  salmon,  about  18  inches  ;  Goacher's 
Crimson,  bright  rich  crimson,  2J  feet ;  Roi  des 
BlancB,  purest  white,  beautiful  form,  3  feet  ; 
Lillie,  pearl  pink,  large  and  of  good  form,  2  feet ; 
Jimmie,  crimson-purple,  tinted  white,  about 
2J  feet ;  Polly,  orange  amber,  large,  2  feet ; 
Rjsie,  lovely  terra-coita,  2  feet ;  Claret,  a  light 
shade  of  claret,  2J  feet  to  3  feet ;  Carrie,  bright 
yellow,  2   feet;    Dolly    Prince,    purest    white, 

2  feet ;    Improved    Masse,    mauve-pink,   about 

3  feet ;  Maggie,  bright  rich  yellow,  about  2  feet ; 
Mrs.  A.  Willis,  yellow,  striped  and  tinted  red, 
3    feet ;    Nina   Blick,  fiery  red,   tinted  golden 


bronze,  3J  feet ;  Rabbie  Burns,  salmon  pink,  buff 
reverse,  aoout  3  feet ;  Horace  Martin,  bright  rich 
yellow,  about  3  feet ;  Mychett  White,  chaste 
white,  2  feet ;  Henry  Yvon,  rosy  salmon  on 
yellow  ground,  about  2  feet ;  Langford  Duncan, 
crushed  strawberry,  2i  feet ;  Mrs.  Bavid,  delicate 
peach  colour  and  white,  about  3  feet ;  Champ  de 
Neige,  white,  when  opening  tinted  blush,  2  teet  ; 
Dane  Peto,  pure  white,  about  2  feet ;  Dime 
Blanche,  pure  white,  about  2J  feet.  Ot  the 
foregoing  twenty-five  varieties  only  six  are  of 
Continental  origin,  the  remainder  being  either 
English-raised  seedlings  or  sports  from  other 
well-known  sorts.  Exception  might  very  well  be 
taken  to  the  inclusion  of  several  of  the  varieties, 
as  there  are  others  of  better  quality  later  in 
opening  this  season,  owing  to  the  vagaries  of  our 
English  climate  during  tbe  past  summer.  It  is 
rather  astonishing  to  find  so  many  pure  white 
sorts,  as  well  as  others  closely  allied  in  this 
respect.  The  voting,  however,  gives  a  fair  indi- 
cation of  what  the  flower-loving  public  think. — 
D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  N. 

iFls  stylosa  (ungulculapis),— I  cut 

the  first  flower  of  this  Ins  to-day  (November  9). 
My  plants  are  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall 
in  very  poor  soil,  and  are  very  much  crowded. 
This  starvation  treatment  seems  to  suit  them,  as 
they  flower  profusely,  and  I  cut  blooms  practi- 
cally every  day  last  season  from  the  beginning  of 
November  till  March.  They  are  best  cut  in  the 
bud  and  opened  in  water,  as  tbe  rough  winter 
weather  is  apt  to  damage  the  open  flowers.  A 
fact  worth  knowing  is  that  they  should  be  cut 
as  low  down  as  possible.  They  then  last  much 
longer  than  when  cut  with  a  comparatively  short 
length  of  stem. — F.  Herbert  Chapman,  Rye. 

Mutisla  decuppens.  —  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  anyone  has  really  rooted 
cuttings  of  this  plant  or  obtained  fertile  seeds  of 
it  in  England  (see  page  224  of  The  Garden). 
The  latter  may  not  be  impossible  in  a  season  like 
1906  and  where  two  or  more  plants  existed  in  the 
same  garden,  but  in  an  ordinary  season  the  results 
would  be  practically  nil.  The  nearest  approach 
to  rooting  cuttings  I  have  myself  secured  was 
more  akin  to  layers,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  of 
securing  the  new  stoloniferous  shoots  as  these 
emerge  from  the  soil  and  directing  them  beneath 
a  stone  slab,  first  slightly  cracking  the  bark 
Some  of  the  growths  so  treated  rooted  eventually, 
but  as  the  growths  from  the  base  of  a  plant  are 
far  from  numerous  the  experiment  does  not  stand 
out  as  a  marked  success.  I  have  no  plant  at  pre- 
sent of  this  rare  composite.  If  I  had  I  should  try 
the  experiment  of  pruning  back  the  dead-looking 
stems  somewhat  and  of  pegging  down  the  remain- 
ing portion  to  a  bed  of  sand  and  peat  in  the  hope 
of  securing  axillary  shoots  or  breaks.  Could  such 
breaks  be  secured  I  believe  the  young  shoots,  if 
torn  or  cut  away  with  a  perfect  heel  attached, 
would  root,  if  treated  with  care,  under  a  bell-glass. 
I  believe  all  these  difficult  subjects  will  yield  to 
the  patient  operator,  and  it  is  lor  the  latter  to 
find  out  the  way.  I  note  a  remark  on  page  224 
about  the  use  of  artificial  manure,  but  does  this 
very  sparse  rooting  Mutiaia  stand  in  need  of  it  ? 
I  doubt  it ! — E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 

Flowep  show  at  Baden-Baden.— 

The  Board  ot  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  are 
informed  that  a  horticultural  exhibition  will  be 
held  at  Mannheim  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 
from  May  to  October,  1907.  Exhibits  from  this 
country  will  be  admitted  to  the  fruit,  vegetable. 
Orchid  and  Cactus  shows.  Applications  for 
information  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of 
the  Exhibition,  Friedrichsplatz  14,  Mannheim, 
Germany.  A  copy  of  the  provisional  programme 
can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board,  4,  White- 
hall Place,  S.W. 

SchlZOStyllS  eoeelnea.— When  read- 
ing the  article  on  Sohizjstylis  1  note  that 
"  H.  P."  states  that  it  requires  a  sheltered  border 
under  a  hot-house.  Parhapa  he  does  not  know  how 
hardy  this  plant  is,  as  it  is  quite  hardy  with  me 


here  ;  in  fact,  it  grows  so  well  that  two  years  ago 
I  planted  a  root  in  the  bog  garden,  and  it 
flowered  the  first  year.  Last  January  I  parted 
it  and  made  three  plants,  and  replanted  in  the 
same  place  and  position.  This  year  all  three 
bloomed,  and,  in  tact,  they  are  still  flowering,  as 
I  enclose  one.  I  might  mention  that  they  were 
under  water  for  about  a  fortnight  in  February. — 
A.  H.  C,  Galdecolt  House  Gardens,  Abingdon, 
Berki. 


THE      IRIS     FAMILY. 

(Continued  from  page  178.) 

IeIS     J0NCEA     AND     ITS     ALLIES. 

IRISES  nearest  to  Iris  juncea  have  small 
bulbs  with  smooth  tunics,  rounded, 
tapering  Rush-like  leaves  of  consider- 
able length,  and  flowers,  the  central 
petals  or  "standards"  of  which  are 
fully  developed,  and  there  are  gene- 
rally two  flowers  produced  by  each  bulb. 
With  the  exception  noted  in  the  text,  they 
are  all  plants  requiring  dry  and  warm  sites, 
and  it  is  better  with  the  rarer  species  to  lift 
their  bulbs  to  ripen  before  autumn  rains  re- 
start them  into  growth.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Spanish  and  English  Irises,  they  are 
essentially  plants  for  the  warm  border. 

/.  Battandieri  is  a  very  rare  white-flowered 
Iris  of  juncea  type  from  Algeria.  It  is  rarely 
seen  in  good  condition  as  a  garden  plant. 

/.  Boissieri  is  a  very  richly  coloured  and 
choice  plant  from  Spam.  It  rarely  exceeds 
1  foot  in  height,  and  has  slender  leaves  and 
wiry  stems,  bearing  rich  violet  flowers 
4  inches  across,  the  falls  being  spoon-shaped 
and  marked  with  a  bright  patch  of  yellow. 
One  can  recommend  it  as  a  very  choice  Iris, 
quite  uncommon,  and  of  so  rich  a  blue  that 
it  outrivals  the  earlier  bulbous  Irises  in 
brilliancy.  It  does  well  in  any  warm  border 
if  lifted  to  ripen. 

/.  filifolia  is  a  somewhat  tender  species, 
almost  persistent  in  growth  the  whole  year 
round.  It  has  long  Rush-like  leaves,  2  feet 
or  more  long,  and  large  purplish  glistening 
flowers  blotched  with  yellow  on  the  falls. 
It  grows  and  flowers  well  in  some  parts  of 
the  south-west,  but  it  is  almost  useless  to 
attempt  its  cultivation  out  of  doors  in  most 
gardens,  as  it  rarely  builds  up  a  bulb  of 
flowering  strength. 

/.  juncea  one  can  grow  in  any  warm  border. 
It  has  small  bulbs,  slender  stems,  and  bright 
golden  yellow  flowers  4  inches  across,  the 
falls  of  which  are  very  broad  and  long, 
marked  with  carmine  on  the  keel,  and  shading 
to  a  rich  orange  patch  at  the  entrance  to  the 
throat.  It  is  a  capital  garden  plant,  very 
easy  to  grow,  but  it  should  have  a  carpeting 
of  close-growing  herbage  to  appear  at  its 
best. 

Var.  alba  is  the  rare  white  form  often 
found  in  collected  batches.  It  is  pure  white 
throughout,  save  for  the  orange  mediati  line 
and  the  slight  veining  on  the  crest  of  the 
blades. 

Var.  numidica  is  a  lovely  form,  very  strong 
in  growth,  chrome  yellow,  and  the  veining  is 
more  prominent  on  the  crest  or  bend  of  the 

/.  tingitana  grows  well  in  a  soil  freely- 
charged  with  builder's  rubble,  and  it  prefers 
a  very  warm  position.  The  flowers  are  blue 
as  regards  the  standards,  variable  in  shade  in 
difi'erent  specimens,  and  the  falls  are  always 
lilac,  shading  to  white,  with  an  orange  patch. 
It  flowers  in  May. 
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/.  Xiphium,  the  well-known  Spanish  Iris, 
embraces  many  beautiful  forms.  The  type  is 
yellow,  with  richer  falls  and  an  orange  patch, 
but  there  are  many  forms  greatly  superior  in 
garden  value.  They  prefer  a  dry  situation  if 
they  are  to  remain  in  the  ground  the  whole 
year  round,  but  they  will  not  thrive  in  damp 
places  suitable  for  I.  xiphioides,  the  English 
Iris.  Hence  the  drier  soils  of  the  garden 
should  be  chosen  for  the  Spanish  Iris,  and 
the  damp  sites  for  the  English  Iris.  Forms 
of  Spanish  Iris  one  could  recommend  as  good 
of  their  kind  are  :  Thunilerholt,  a  giant  with 
broad  bronze-purple  standards  and  ruddy 
brown  falls,  -2  feet  high  ;  Avalanche,  white, 
with  orange  signal,  margins  crimped,  18  inches 
iigh ;  Belle  Chinoise,  pure  yellow,  the  first 
to  flower,  18  inches  high ;  British  Queen, 
large  white,  18  inches  high  ;  Cajanus,  pure 
yellow,  2  feet  ;  Chrysolora,  golden-yellow, 
very  large,  18  inches  high  ;  Formosa,  dark 
blue,  18  inches  high  ;  Jaune  Brilliante, 
orange  -  yellow,  very  large  ;  La  Tendresse, 
white,  yellow  falls,  18  inches  high  ;  Louise, 
white,  with  lilac  frilling,  18  inches  high ; 
Sapho,  a  miniature  of  Thunderbolt,  18  inches 
high ;  and  Snowball,  white,  with  lilac  tints 
on  the  style  branches,  large  and  full-petalled 
variety,  18  inches  high.  There  are  others 
even  better  than  these,  but  their  names  are 
too  frequently  changed  to  make  further 
reference  to  them  serviceable.  Practically 
all  the  Irises  in  this  group  flower  in  June. 

/.  xiphioides  (the  English  Iris)  is  much 
larger  than  the  Spanish  Iris,  and  it  flowers  a 
fortnight  later.  The  flowers  much  resemble 
those  of  Iris  lievigata — not  the  forms  of 
to-day,  but  the  older  types  with  thin  stand- 
ards and  drooping  spoon-shaped  falls.  They 
are  invaluable  as  garden  plants  for  the  well- 
tilled  border,  embracing  in  their  endless 
variety  a  great  range  of  colouring.  Some 
are  elegantly  mottled,  others  perfectly  self- 
coloured.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their 
nomenclature  is  in  such  a  hopeless  muddle 
that  it  is  impossible  to  list  even  six  good 
varieties  under  universally  recognised  names. 

/.  maricoides  is  a  pretty  plant  from 
Bokhara.  The  leaves  are  grassy,  the  stems 
lax  and  about  1  foot  in  height.  The  flowers 
are  blue,  with  rounded  falls  furnished  with 
white  signal  patches  of  circular  outline,  and 
they  average  2  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
very  fugacious,  opening  at  early  dawn  and 
collapsing  before  noon,  but  numbers  of  flowers 
open  daily  in  the  season.  It  grows  well  in 
any  warm  border,  and  quickly  spreads  into 
large  clusters. 

/.  Pavonia,  in  three  varieties,  known  as 
the  Peacock  Iris  ;  7.  Sisyrinchium,  a  fleeting 
but  sweetly-scented  Iris ;  and  I.  tuherosa, 
the  green  and  black  South  European  Iris 
which  we  must  now  call  Hermodactylis 
tuherosus,  are  often  grown  in  gardens,  though 
their  value  is  limited.  All  are  easy  of  culti- 
vation. 

Irises  Xiphium,  xiphioides,  and  tuberosa 
may  be  successfully  naturalised  in  soils  re- 
marked as  suitable  for  them,  and  in  some 
gardens  I.  reticulata  grows  very  freely  in 
grassy  places.  Bulbs  of  the  reticulata  group 
freshly  acquired  should  be  steeped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  one  part  formalin  to  400  parts  of 
water  for  one  hour,  to  kill  any  fungus  spores 
they  may  have  upon  them,  or  every  Iris  of 
this  type  in  the  whole  garden  may  become 
affected  and  utterly  ruined.  In  no  case 
should  fresh  bulbs  of  this  Iris  be  planted  in 
soil  known  to  have  previously  contained 
diseased  bulbs.  G,  B.  Mallett. 


BORDER    CARNATIONS. 

Winter   Treatment. 

CARNATIONS  which  have  been 
planted  in  the  autumn  should 
require  very  little  attention 
during  the  winter  months.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  look  over 
them  occasionally,  especially 
after  frost,  when  those  which  have  not  taken 
a  good  hold  of  the  ground,  owing  to  their 
having  been  planted  late,  are  liable  to  be 
lifted  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  will, 
when  the  thaw  comes,  require  pressing  down 
again.  Sometimes  plants  with  poor  roots  are 
so  disturbed  in  this  way  that  they  literally 
have  to  be  replanted  ;  these  seldom  do  any 
good,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  replaced  by 
others  with  good  roots  from  the  reserve  stock 
(where  Carnations  are  grown  in  any  quantity 
there  should  always  be  a  reserve  bed  for 
filling  up  blanks).  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry, 
however,  to  fill  up  these  spaces ;  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  the  winter  is  over,  when  the 
soil  will  be  in  a  better  condition  for  planting. 

Foes  of  the  Carnation. 
If  there  are  any  hares  or  rabbits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  your  garden  do  not  omit 
to  protect  the  plants.  One  hare  or  rabbit 
will  soon  ruin  a  bed  of  Carnations,  especially 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground  and  they  cannot 
get  their  usual  food  in  the  adjoining  meadows  ; 
it  is  at  such  times  that  the  stiff  spikes  of  the 
young  Carnation  plants  offer  a  tempting 
feast  to  the  hungry  rabbit,  sticking  up,  as 
they  do,  through  the  snow  when  other  dwarf 
vegetation  is  flattened  down  and  buried.  It 
is  well,  too,  as  an  extra  precaution,  to  dust 
the  plants  over  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and 
wood  ashes,  about  equal  parts  of  each  ;  this 
will  make  the  foliage  distasteful  to  slugs  and 
other  such  pests,  as  well  as  rabbits,  in  case 
any  of  the  latter  get  past  the  wire.  Small 
slugs  are  often  very  troublesome  after  a  wet 
season  ;  they  eat  their  way  into  the  centre 
of  the  stem,  where  they  are  often  discovered, 
when  it  is  too  late,  reposing  in  the  neat  little 
hole  they  have  made.  I  have  found  plants, 
which  have  been  attacked  by  slugs,  broken 
ofl'  close  to  the  ground,  and  blown  across  the 
garden  after  a  storm  ;  and  these  little  pests 
are  very  diflicult  to  deal  with  in  the  open,  as 
they  are  so  small  and  live  in  the  ground. 
When  the  plants  are  in  pots,  and  wintered  in 
cold  frames,  you  may  more  easily  discover 
them  by  looking  underneath  the  pots,  where 
they  are  almost  sure  to  retire  during  the  day- 
time.   If  the 

Soil  is  Unsuitable 
for  planting  Carnations  in  the  autumn  by 
reason  of  its  being  heavy  and  wet,  badly 
drained,  or  in  a  low-lying  foggy  situation,  it 
will  be  wise  to  have  the  layers  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third 
leaf  soil  and  sand.  Each  layer  should  be  in 
a  separate  pot,  in  order  that  the  roots  may 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  when  they 
are  turned  out  for  planting  in  the  spring.  I 
have  seen  many  layers  spoiled  in  turning 
them  out  of  their  pots  when  two  or  more 
have  been  planted  together,  their  tender 
young  roots  being  broken  ofiF  in  the  act  of 
separating  them. 

The  layers  when  potted  should  be  placed 
on  a  smooth  bed  of  ashes  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  the  lights  should  only  be  placed  over 
them  to  keep  off  heavy  rain  or  snow  and  frost. 
They  should  have  as  much  air  as  possible 
when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  require 


very  little,  if  any,  water  from  the  end  of 
October  until  the  beginning  of  February,  but 
on  the  question  of  watering  everyone  must 
exercise  his  own  judgment,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  better  to  keep  your  plants 
rather  dry  than  give  them  too  much  water. 

When  signs  of  a  hard  frost  are  apparent, 
cover  the  frames  with  archangel  mats  or  dry 
litter,  or  any  other  suitable  material,  always 
remembering  that  whatever  covering  you  use 
must  be  dry.  Sheets  of  newspaper  thrown 
lightly  over  the  plants  (inside  the  frame) 
will  be  a  great  help  when  frost  is  very 
severe.  You  might  ask  why  such  care  is 
necessary  to  protect  plants  that  are  supposed 
to  be  quite  hardy.  The  reason  is  that  when 
plants  are  in  pots,  though  the  foliage  will  not 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  frost,  the  roots  are 
liable  to  get  frozen  very  soon,  since  there  is 
so  much  surface  for  the  frost  to  act  upon, 
whereas  in  the  open  ground  it  can  only 
strike  downwards  and  seldom  reaches  the 
roots.  W.  A.  Watts. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE    GARDEN    FIRE. 

THE  above  title  will  appear  to  many  a 
strange  one  for  insertion  in  TheGabden 
at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  pressing 
and  daily  cry  in  most  gardens  has  been 
for  rain,  more  rain  !  All  the  same  the 
subject  is  a  seasonable  one,  and  neglect 
in  attending  to  it  will  involve  a  part  of  the  garden 
in  some  disorder  throughoat  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  land  those  in  charge  with  more  or 
less  worry  and  discomfort.  'I  allude  to  the  bum- 
iog  of  garden  refuse,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  accumulates  so  rapidly,  and  if  not  disposed 
of  quickly  soon  becomes  a  nuisance  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Most  back  yards  will  by  this  time  be 
pretty  full  of  the  waste  product  of  the  garden, 
such  as  Pea  and  Potato  haulm,  weeds,  litter  from 
Brassica  and  other  numerous  kitchen  garden 
crops,  as  well  as  that  from  the  flower  garden 
and  herbaceous  border ;  also  a  little  later  from 
the  prunings  of  the  shrubberies. 

The  mistake  is  frequently  made  of  delaying  the 
carrying  out  of  this  work  until  too  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  stuff  is  partly  decayed  and  in 
a  sodden  condition,  when  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  burn  it,  without  the  help  of  a  wood 
fire  to  start  it,  and  at  a  sacrifice  of  much  time, 
besides  suffering  the  infliction  of  the  nauseous 
smell  which  always  accompanies  the  burning  of 
decayed  refuse.  By  timely  attention  to  this 
work,  while  the  material  is  comparatively  dry, 
it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  is  nnacoom- 
panied  by  any  of  the  discomforts  and  nuisances 
involved  by  delay.  Tliis,  of  course,  is  not  the 
only  way  of  disposing  of  garden  refuse  ;  but  it  is 
ethcaoiouB,  expeditious  and  clean,  and,  moreover, 
the  resulting  ash  is  a  valuable  garden  fertiliser. 

Another  way  is  to  select  a  portion  of  the 
kitchen  garden  which  it  is  desired  to  trench  and 
enrich.  Open  out  a  trench  in  this  ground  early 
in  spring  3  feet  deep,  and  wide  enough  to  admit 
of  a  cart  being  backed  into  it  if  the  garden  is 
large ;  but  if  small,  wide  enough  for  a  barrow, 
luto  this  trench,  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  carry  all 
the  organic  refuse  of  the  garden  as  it  accumulates, 
tread  it  down  firmly,  and  as  soon  as  2  feet  deep 
of  refuse  is  secured,  cover  it  over  with  1  foot  of 
soil ;  this  will  help  to  raise  the  heat  of  the 
material,  when  decomposition  will  set  in  and  the 
stuff  will  be  soon  reduced  to  excellent  manure  ;  in 
the  meantime  the  soil  will  act  as  a  perfect 
deodoriser,  and  no  unpleasant  smell  will  follow. 
This  system  has  the  merit  of  adding  much  humus 
to  the  soil,  as  well  as  an  increased  body,  and  pre- 
vents untidiness  in  the  back  yard  by  the  usual  accu- 
mulation of  this  inevitable  debris.  The  pruniogs 
of  fruit  trees  and  shrubberies  cannot  be  treated  in 
this  way,  but  must  be  burnt.      Owen  Thomas. 
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THE    GREENHOUSE. 

NERINES. 

I  WONDER  that  more  amateurs  do  not  grow 
Nerines.  There  are  now  many  beautiful 
varieties,  with  a  wide  range  of  colouring, 
very  bright  and  attractive  in  the  autumn, 
and  of  the  easiest  possible  cultivation.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  some  pretty  sorts  were  shown  by  Miss 
Willmott,  and  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Elliott 
of  the  Hassocks  Nurseries,  near  Brighton, 
obtained  an  award  of  merit.  This  plant,  in  a 
small  pot,  carried  a  head  of  eleven  fully  developed 
large  flowers  of  the  most  vivid  crimson.  Being 
in  the  neighbourhood  the  other  day,  I  called  at 
the  HiSBOcks  Nurseries.  I  found  that  Mr.  Elliott 
does  not  cultivate  a 
great  many  of  these 
plants,  but  raises  some 
seedlings  as  a  bobby. 
The  plant  he  exhibited. 
Crimson  King,  was  one 
of  a  small  batch  of 
which  about  a  dozen 
were  in  bloom  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  and 
they  were  certainly  the 
most  lovely  lot  I  have 
ever  seen,  the  colours 
ranging  from  the 
deepest  crimson 
through  various  shades 
of  pink  and  salmon  to 
rich  orange.  As  for 
cultivation,  Mr.  Elliott 
tells  me  they  are  among 
the  easiest  plants  to 
grow.  They  commence 
to  throw  up  their  leaves 
in  the  autumn,  just 
before  the  blooms  die 
off,  and  continue  to 
grow  in  a  low  tem- 
perature, requiring  no 
more  heat  than  suffices 
for  ordinary  Geraniums 
until  April  or  May, 
when  the  leaves  die  off. 

The  bulbs  are  then  kept  dry  by  turning  the  pots 
on  their  sides  ;  no  water  is  given  until  they  begin 
to  throw  up  their  flower-spikes  in  the  autumn. 
The  bulbs  of  some  sorts  are  not  at  all  expensive, 
and  are  just  the  thing  for  the  amateur's  small 
greenhouse.  A   E.  Mabgbtts. 


I  find  very  effective,  and  they  will  grow  on 
steadily  through  the  winter.  By  the  time  the 
spring  weather  arrives  the  glass  can  be  taken  off 
and  small  twigs  placed  to  the  Peas,  while  the 
boards  may  be  left  through  the  spring  months  if 
desired,  and  will  shelter  the  plants  from  cutting 
winds. 

Peas  may  thus  be  sown  from  the  middle  of 
October  until  the  middle  of  November,  and  I 
have  found  them  very  superior  to  those  sown  in 
spring,  both  having  larger  blooms  and  a  more 
robust  growth,  growing  from  7  feet  to  8  feet 
high.  I  find  with  this  treatment  they  flower 
about  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  earliest  I  can 
sow  in  the  spring.  Sowing  Sweet  Peas  in  the 
autumn  thus  lengthens  their  season,  and  the 
blooms  are  very  highly  appreciated  when  they 
come  in  early,  before  the  bulk  of  the  summer 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN 


PROTECTING  SWEET  PEAS  IN  THE 
WINTER. 

THE  following  is  the  simple  plan  which 
I  have  found  very  useful  in  carrying 
Sweet  Peas  safely  through  the  winter 
in  the  open  garden.  1  usually  sow 
the  seed  about  the  middle  of  October, 
in  a  line,  in  a  sheltered  place  in  the 
open  garden,  but  where  they  will  have  the 
maximum  of  sunshine.  As  soon  as  they  are  well 
through  the  ground,  and  just  before  severe 
weather  sets  in,  I  get  some  wheeling-planks,  or 
other  odd  boaris,  which  I  have  to  spare,  about 
9  inches  or  10  inches  wide,  placing  them  on  edge 
a  few  inches  from  the  row  of  Sweet  Peas,  one  on 
either  side,  standing  them  level,  or  nearly  so. 
Then  place  odd  sheets  of  glass  on  the  top  edge  of 
the  boards,  which  may  be  easily  kept  in  place 
during  winter  by  a  small  piece  of  brick  placed  on 
each  sheet  of  glass  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
raising  the  glass.  These  can  be  opened  so  as  to 
allow  of  as  much  air  as  possible,  except  on  frosty 
nights  or  during  very  severe  weather.  The  ends 
need  not  be  quite  closed  up,  thus  admitting  a 
little  air  at  all  times.     This  simple  arrangement 


NBBIITB  OEIMSON   KINO. 

(Shoum  by  Mr.  B.  JiUioU,  Haesocks  Nurseries,  Brighten, 

he/ore  the  Royal  Hcrrtiadtural  Society  recently  and  given 

an  aivard  of  merit) 

flowers  are  opening.  Slugs  are  generally  the  most 
destructive  to  the  Sweet  Pea,  but  these  may  be 
kept  in  check  by  a  little  sprinkling  of  soot  every 
few  weeks,  and  this  also  stimulates  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  I  sow  in  rich  ground,  but  put  no 
fresh  manure  in  the  soil  previous  to  sowing.  I  do 
not  sow  on  a  south  border,  as  too  much  watering 
is  needful  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 

6.  Whitb. 


PLANTING  SHADY  BORDERS. 
Thbbe  is  no  reason  why  the  shaded  portions  of 
the  garden  should  be  left  as  dreary  wastes,  for 
even  beneath  the  shadow  and  drip  of  tall  trees 
there  are  herbaceous  plants  that  will  thrive.  The 
first  work  should  be  the  renovation  of  the  soil,  as 
that  will  probably  be  exhausted  of  goodness  by 


the;  tree-roots ;  a  few  loads  of  road-scrapings, 
however,  lightly  forked  in,  will  quickly  improve 
matters,  and,  in  combination  with  the  leaf-mould 
that  is  sure  to  be  present  in  large  quantity,  will 
make  a  good  growing  soil  for  hardy  subjects. 

Vincas  and  Hypericum  oalycinum  (Rose  of 
Sharon)  are  valuable  indeed,  for  their  foliage  is 
ever  attractive  and  their  flowers  will  appear 
freely  ;  they  should  clothe  the  ground  all  round 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Scolopendrium  vulgare, 
the  common  but  beautiful  Hart's-tongue  Fern, 
will  grow  right  out  of  the  roots,  or  form  glossy 
green  foreground  objects.  There  are  many  other 
hardy  Hart's-tongues  that  florists  will  provide, 
including  the  handsome  Scolopendrium  latifolium, 
the  fronds  of  which  are  3  inches  broad. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  have  grass  under  trees,  as  it 
requires  sunshine  for  its  proper  development,  and 
nothing  looks  worse 
than  ill-kept  turf ;  a 
carpet  of  London  Pride 
will  be  more  sightly 
at  all  seasons,  and  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  when 
flowering.  Lysimachia 
nummularia  (Creeping 
Jenny),  Asperula  odo- 
rata  (the  scented  white 
Woodruff)  and  Arabis 
alpina  are  also  nice 
spreading  plants  for  the 
same  use. 

For  the  edges  of  bor- 
ders, where  the  shade  is 
least,  Sedum  acre  (com- 
mon Stonecrop)  will 
make  a  cheerful  show, 
and  Sedum  Aizoon 
also ;  Sedum  spectabile 
will  makesome  pleasing 
groups.  As  for  tall 
plants,  we  can  have 
Foxgloves,  purple,  rose 
and  white,  the  last 
being  most  beautiful 
and  of  great  use  for 
cutting.  Tussilagr 
fragrans  (the  Winter 
Heliotrope)  has  hand- 
some foliage,  and  its 
perfumed  florescence  will  show  up  grandly  in  Feb- 
ruary when  the  overshadowing  trees  are  leafless. 

Perennial  Phloxes  will  succeed  where  the  shade 
is  not  too  dense  ;  they  should  be  chosen  in  gayest 
scarlet  and  rose  shades  and  planted  wherever 
possible  to  cheer  the  scene,  while  white  Phloxes 
when  massed  give  an  exquisite  effect  where  Copper 
Beeches  abound.  Any  large  stretch  of  ground 
can  be  satisfactorily  covered  by  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium,  the  yellow  -  flowering,  purple  -  berried 
shrub,  the  foliage  of  which  takes  on  such  grand 
tints  in  autumn.  I  have  found  Solidago  altissima 
(Golden  Rod)  and  Japanese  Anemones  quite 
willing  to  flower  under  trees,  but  their  blossom 
is  later,  of  course,  than  that  of  similar  plants 
grown  in  sunshine.  All  the  hardiest  kinds  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies  will  also  bloom,  but  the  small- 
flowering  white  and  blush  varieties  are  too 
delicate.  Spiraea  japonica  may  be  enjoyed  in  any 
quantity,  its  leaves  being  pretty  and  useful  for 
gathering  throughout  summer  and  autumn.  In 
the  best  positions  Campanula  latifolia  and  C. 
macrantha  may  be  grown,  also  Day  Lilies  and 
the  ordinary  Turk's-cap  Lilies. 

Polygonatums  latifolium  and  multiflorum  (the 
Solomon's  Seals)  are  safe  plants  too,  Phalaris 
arundinacea  variegata,  the  familiar  ribbon  grass, 
is  quite  gay  in  appearance  and  forms  fine  clumps, 
while  Lythrum  Salicaria  (Loose-strife)  with 
magenta-rose  blooms  on  stems  3  feet  tall,  and  Epi- 
lobinm  angustifolium  album  (white  Willow  Herb), 
a  yet  taller  white,  are  certain  to  thrive.  Many 
are  the  spring-blooming  bulbous  plants  that  will 
gain  sufficient  sunshine  ere  the  leaves  are  on  the 
trees,  and  so  will  blossom  freely.  Tulips,  Soillas 
nutans  and  oampanulata  and  Daffodils  being 
especially  suitable.  E.  J.  DnuHAM. 
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THE  SWEET  ECBhTKD   VEBBENA   IN    A   GARDEN   IN  SODTH    DEVON.     I  Height  oeer  W  feet.) 


PENTSTEMON  MENZIESII  VAR. 
SCOULERI. 
This  ib  one  of  our  beet  epring-flowering  plants, 
but  although  coDsidered  hardy  is  far  happier  in 
a  sheltered  pofition  on  the  rockery  or  elsewhere 
than  in  the  open  border.  The  accompanying 
photograph  was  taken  last  April,  and  represents 
an  old-established  plant  3  feet  or  more  through, 
and  growing  in  a  sheltered  position  against  the 
wall  of  a  greenhouse.  It  produces  an  abundance 
cf  lilac-purple  Bowers,  which  are  a  week  or  two 
earlier  and  much  finer  than  those  prodnced  by 
plants  in  exposed  positions.     I  have  not  found  it 


an  easy  plant  to  propagate  by  means  of  cuttings, 
but  find  it  more  easily  managed  by  layering. 

E.  J.  Allard. 


SWEET  SCENTED  VERBENA. 

I  ENCLOSE  a  photograph  of  a  sweet-scented 
Verbena  (Aloysia  oitriodora)  in  our  garden.  It 
was  planted  out  eleven  years  ago  as  a  small  plant 
without  being  sheltered  in  any  way.  Its  cir- 
cumference is  now  45  feet  and  its  height  over 
10  fret.  It  bears  an  abundance  of  flowers  twice 
everv  yrar.  Lilian  Sheldon. 

The  Murmurs,  Exmoulh. 
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A   BABE   AND   BBAnTIFDt   PENTSTEMON   (P.  MENZIESII    VAB.  8C0OLER1). 


ROSES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

REFERRING  to  the  criticisms,  mostly 
very  mild  and  all  very  friendly,  on 
the  article  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  September  29,  I  should  jast 
^  like  to  say  a  word  in  reply.  Dealing 
with  my  friend  whose  criticisms  are 
embodied  in  my  note  in  your  issue  of  the  '27 th  ult. 
Climbers  (1) :  He  suggests  Hiawathain  preference 
10  Ards  Rover.  Hiawatha  is  a  new  Rose  that 
has  not  yet  flowered  out  of  doors  with  most  of  us, 
and  it  has  yet  to  be  tried,  an  obvious  reason  for 
my  not  recommendirg  it.  So  far  as  we  have 
seen  it,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  Rose,  but 
it  is  a  single  and  summer-flowering  only.  No 
doubt  it  will  lirgely  displace  Crimson  Rambler  if 
it  is  free  flowering  enough.  (2)  He  finds  fault 
with  Wm.  Allen  Richardson,  and  says  it  is  hardly 
our  second  best  yellow  climber.  I  notice,  how- 
ever, he  omits  to  name  anything  better,  and 
there  I  leave  him.  I  may  have  been  fortunate 
with  Wm.  Allen  Richardson,  but  it  covered  the 
back  of  my  house  when  I  resided  in  Bilham, 
and  one  could  count  the  flowers  by  the  hundred, 
and  although  it  sometimes  lost  colour,  still  I 
know  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  a  yellow 
climber. 

Standards  (.3) :  Killarney.  He  would  displace 
this  beautiful  Rose  with  Mme.  EJm^e  Mslz.  I 
cannot  agree.  There  is  a  distinct  lack  of  definite 
colour  in  Mme.  E.  Melz,  while  I  consider 
Killarney  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Rosea  we 
have.  Lady  Ashtown  has  been  very  fine  this 
year,  and  improves  with  acquaintance.  It 
ileserved  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons'  introductions.  I 
did  not  include  it  as  it  is  of  too  recent  introduc- 
tion. I  had  not  got  it  in  standard  form  when  I 
wrote  my  article  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not 
think  my  friendly  critic  has  either. 

White  standards  (4) ;  Perhaps  Hon.  E.  Gi£fjrd 
might  make  a  better  standard  than  Mrs.  Paul, 
but  one  of  my  essentials  was  a  good  head,  shapely, 
and  of  some  size.  Gloire  Lyonnaise  is  too  tall  a 
grower  to  make  a  shapely  standard  in  my 
experience. 

Red  dwarf  Roses  (5)  :  I  left  out  J.  B.  Clarke 
because  I  have  not  found  it  free  flowering 
enough,  and  one  cannot  keep  it  within  decent 
bounds.  I  am  trying  it  as  a  pillar  Rose,  but  it  is 
too  tall  for  a  dwarf.  Hugh  Dickson  is  much  to 
be  preferred,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it.  It 
was  only  omitted  after  some  thought  as  hardly 
free  flowering  enough,  but  there  is  no  denying 
it  is  one  of  the  best  reds.  (6)  I  admit  I  should 
have  found  room  for  Augustine  Guinoisseau 
among  my  whites,  and  would  take  out  Gloire 
Lyonnaise. 

I  think  I  was  right  in  leaving  out  the  Moss 
Roses  when  limited  to  fifty  plants — in  a  small 
garden.  The  Mosses  do  not  like  smoke  ;  they 
must  have  the  open  country.  Some  of  the  best 
bushes  I  remember  to  have  seen  I  came  across 
in  Scotland  this  year,  where  they  grew  with  a 
vigour  that  quite  transformed  them,  bat  they 
will  not  behave  like  that  in  anything  but  the 
purest  atmosphere,  and  are  not  to  be  recommended 
for  towns  or  suburbs. 

Crimson  Rambler  I  put  in  a  back  seat,  because 
I  do  not  consider  it  deserves  a  front  one.  It 
will  always  be  remembered  as  a  fresh  break  in 
Roses  and  with  gratitude  to  its  introducer ;  at 
its  best  it  is  magnificent  for  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night. When  one  has  a  small  garden  one  ought 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  if  you  plant  Crimson 
Rambler  then  you  simply  do  not. 

Since  I  wrote  my  article  the  National  Rose 
Society  has  issued  its  new  official  catalogue,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  close  thi^  discussion  by 
referring  all  your  readers  to  it.  It  will  be  found 
an  admirable  guide  co  Ro.ea  for  large  and  kniall 
gardens  alike,  and  certainly  (hould  find  a  place 
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in  the  library  of  all  Rose  growers,  even  if  their 
Roses  can  be  oounted  on  their  fingers  ;  in  fact, 
to  them  it  is  more  valuible. 

Piirley.  Herbert  E.  Molynetjx. 

HYBRID    TEA    MME.    PHILLIPE 
RIVOIRE. 
This  is  one  of   the  four  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses  that  M.  J.  Pernet-Ducher  distributed  last 
autumn,   and    which,   when   better    known, 
will  be  considered  as  quite  sustaining  this 
raiser's  reputation.     The  plant  is  a  strong 
grower,  of  fine  branching  habit,  with  stout, 
erect,  moderately  thorny  wood ;  the  brorze 
green  foliage  thick  and  shiny.     The  flowers 
are  of  enormous  size,  very  full  and  globular, 
and  held  quite  erect  on  strong  stalks.     The 
colouring   is    most    variable.      Usually    the 
outer  petals  are  flesh  white  with  a  yellow 
base,  and  the  centre  apricot  yellow.     The 
reverse  of  the  petals  is  often  richly  suEfused 
with  carmine.     This  Rose  has  flowered  finely 
with    me    this    season.      It    is    moderately 
fragrant,  and  should  oome  quite  large  enough 
for  exhibition. 

Worcestershire.  A.  R.  G. 


does  not  tire  the  eye  as  masses  of  the 
Crimson  Rambler  do.  The  wealth  of  golden 
anthers  in  each  flower  lends  another  charm, 
and  one  that  harmonises  so  well  with  the 
crimson-scarlet  colouring. 

Although  described  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  M.  H. 
Walsh,  as  a  seedling  from  Crimson  Rambler, 
it  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  that  Rose, 
the  foliage,  the    growth,  and  the  trails  of 


favourite.  I  am  anxious  to  see  this  Rose  as 
a  weeping  standard,  for  undoubtedly  by  its 
pendulous  growths  it  will  prove  to  be  a  most 
effective  variety  for  this  purpose. 

If  any  reader  can  procure  from  their  woods 
some  9  feet  or  10  feet  Briars,  I  would  advise 
them  to  plant  the  same  and  bud  them  with 
Hiawatha  and  Lady  Gay  ;  they  will  be  sure  of 
most  eflfective  decorative  trees  where  suitable 


ROSE  FELICITE  PERPETUE. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  write  a  word  about 
this  beautiful  Rose — at  least  it  should  be  so, 
for  everyone  who  has  a  garden  ought  to  have 
it  clustering  in  some  corner,  for  the  good 
reason  few  varieties  are  so  hardy  and  free 
and  beautiful  in  all  ways.  It  is  also  more 
"perpetual"  than  many  climbing  Rises — 
F^lioiiiS  Perp^tue  belongs  to  the  Multiflora 
race — that  is,  it  keeps  up  a  scattered  succes- 
sion of  flowers  during  the  summer,  though 
I  cannot  understand  why  Rose  growers  call 
tbeir  flowers  perpetual  at  all  when  at  the  be't 
certain  varieties  only  bloom  from  June  till 
October,  given  fine  autumn  weather.  F^lioite 
Perp(5tue,  with  its  wealth  of  white  bloom,  is 
a  delight  in  the  garden.  I  have  planted  much 
of  it  against  old  orchard  trees,  and  am  rather 
sorry  for  the  trees,  the  Rose  is  so  rampant 
and  leafy.  I  fervently  hope  raisers  of  new 
Roses  will  strive  and  get  an  autumn-flowering 
race  of  climbers,  such  as  Aim^a  Vibert.  I 
happened  to  be  away  from  home  when  the 
single  Roses  were  in  beauty.  D. 


COLOURED    PLATE. 

PLATE    1312. 


ROSE    HIAWATHA. 

1  CANNOT  recall  any  Rose  that  made 
such  an  instant  impression  as  did 
this  brilliant  rambler  at  the  great 
Temple  Show  this  year.  If  one 
could  imagine  a  pillar  plant  of  the 
glowing  Verbena  Crimson  King, 
with  12-inch  to  15-inch  trails  of  blossoms, 
some  fifty  pips  to  a  trail,  and  each  one 
having  a  large  white  eye,  the  whole 
flower  about  Ij  inches  across,  a  faint 
idea  might  be  gained  of  this  single 
rambler  Rose. 

Someone  aptly  described  the  Rose  as  a 
glorified  single  scarlet  Thorn.    The  pillar 
plant,  as   shown  in    the   splendid  gold 
medal    group   from    Waltham    Cross,    con- 
tained each  some  thirty  or  forty  trails  of 
blossom,    the    whole    pillar     producing    a 
dazzling  effect  that  (^uite  eclipsed  all  others 
of  the  same  class. 

That  Hiawatha  has  "  caught  on  "  is  very 
evident,  for  you  hear  everybody  speaking 
about  it,  and  it  is  peculiarly  useful  in  its 
graceful  growth  and  brilliant  colouring,  which 


BOSS  PBLICITB  PBBPETUE.    (From  a  photograph  by  Hiss  WillmoU.) 


blossom  coming  nearer  the  R.  wichuraiana 
group ;  indeed,  its  glistening  foliage  proclaims 
it  to  be  more  nearly  a  wichuraiana  Rose  than 
a  multiflora.  Hiawatha  has  the  splendid 
quality  of  many  of  the  wichuraiana  Roses 
of  blooming  well  down  to  the  ground,  even 
two  year  old  plants  flower  to  the  top  of  the 
pot,  so  that  even  for  pot  culture  as  a  dwarf 
pillar  it    cannot  fail  to  become  a  market 


positions  can  be  allotted  them.  It  would  be 
preferable  if  the  Briars  could  be  planted  in 
their  permanent  quarters  this  autumn. 

I  should  say  the  period  of  blooming  out- 
doors is  about  the  same  as  Lady  Gay,  perhaps 
a  few  days  earlier.  When  the  plants  are 
grown  in  pots  the  blossoms  are  very  lasting, 
keeping  in  good  condition  for  four  or  five 
weeks  if  partly  shaded. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


PROTECTING  ROSES.— The  simplest 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  methods  of  protecting 
bush  Roses  in  winter  from  danger  of 
injury  by  frost  is  that  of  "  earthing 
up."  This  is  done  by  means  of  placing 
soil  round  about  the  base  of  the  plant  to  the 
depth  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  so  as  thoroughly  to 
protect  the  point  where  the  scion  was  budded  to 
the  stock.  Oae  of  the  two  accompanying  illus- 
trations shows  the  base  of  a  Rose  bush  just  as  it 
is  growing  in  the  border,  and  the  other  shows  the 
same  plant  after  the  soil  has  been  earthed  up 
around  the  base  of  the  stem.  When  thus  pro- 
tected Roses  will  pass  safely  through  a  severe 
winter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  protect  all  bush 
Roses  in  this  manner,  except  in  cold  gardens  in 
the  Midlands  or  the  North.  It  is  more  important 
in  gardens  farther  South  in  the  case  of  Tea  Roses, 
which  are  more  easily  injured  than  either  the 
Hybrid  Teas  or  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  With- 
out such  a  covering  at  their  base  some  Tea  Roses 
would  be  cut  to  the  ground  during  a  severe 
winter,  and  probably  would  be  killed  outright. 
Another  excellent  method  of  protecting  bush 
Roses  is  to  thrust  a  handful  or  two  of  Bracken 
among  the  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  plants.  This 
is  better  than  straw,  which,  when  it  gets  sodden, 
is  apt  to  be  washed  flat  to  the  ground.  Bracken, 
even  when  sodden,  retains  much  of  its  charac- 
teristic crispness,  and  often  continues  to  afford  an 
efficient  protection  even  when  straw  has  become 
practically  useless. 

Ncles  on  Prunhii/  the  Gooseberry. — When  the 
branches  bang  low  enough  to  touch  the  ground 
the  fruit  will  get  splashed  with  grit  and  become 
useless.  Hence  the  pruner's  first  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  bottom  of  the  bush,  to 


A  BDSH  ROSB  BRFOBB  EARTHING  UP. 

remove  those  branches  that  will  be  too  near  the 
ground  when  weighed  down  with  fruit.  The 
next  matter  is  to  see  if  there  are  any  dead  or 
unhealthy  branches  and  remove  them,  as  in  the 
after  thinning  shoots  can  be  left  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
When  these  two  objects  have  been  accomplished 
go  regularly  over  the  bushes  and  remove  all 
branches  which  are  not  required  for  fruit  bearing, 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

keeping  an  eye  upon  the  shape  of  the  bushes,  and 
remove  all  shoots  which  show  a  tendency  to  cross 
the  centre  from  side  to  side,  as  the  centre  in  a 
well-developed  bush  should  be  open  and  free  from 
branches.  There  is  one  item  in  the  work  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is,  always 


A  BCSH  ROSE  AFTER  IT  HAS  BEEN  EARTHED  UP 
FOR  PROTiCTlON  FROM  FROST. 

prune  to  a  bud  pointing  in  the  direction  you  want 
the  future  branch  to  take.  Carrying  out  this 
principle  will  enable  one  to  guide  the  growth  of 
the  tree  without  any  elaborate  system  of  training. 

In  Thinning  the  Youtir/  Shoots,  which  should  be 
spread  evenly  all  over  the  bush,  leave  enough  room 
to  insert  the  hand  among  the  branches  to  gather 
the  fruit  in  comfort,  and  if  this  is  done  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  any  overcrowding.  The  Goose- 
berry bears  most  freely  upon  the  young  wood, 
therefore  leave  enough  young  wood  to  produce  a 
good  crop,  and  in  shortening  only  remove  the 
unripe  ends  of  the  shoots.  In  some  soils  the 
Gooseberry  bears  freely  when  the  young  shoots 
are  spurred  in  more  than  I  would  advise.  Several 
times  lately  I  have  been  asked  the  question.  Why 
do  not  my  Gooseberries  bear  more  fruit,  they 
grow  freely  but  the  crops  are  always  light  ?  The 
reason  is  they  are  overpruned.  In  cutting  away 
the  young  wood  the  chances  of  a  crop  are 
minimised.  If  any  reader  has  Gooseberry  bushes 
which  do  not  bear  freely  let  him  leave  in 
more  young  wood,  not  necessarily  to  leave  a 
thicket,  and  the  crop  will  then  be  plentiful. 
When  the  bush  is  reasonably  furnished  with 
young  bearing  shoots  they  shelter  each  other 
from  cold  frosty  winds,  and  there  is  less  danger 
of  losing  a  crop  from  that  cause. 

The  Black  Currant  is  pruned  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  to  the  Gooseberry,  so  far  at  least  as 
leaving  in  plenty  of  young  bearing  wood,  only  at 
times  this  necessity  for  young  wood  may  be  helped 
or  accelerated  by  cutting  an  old  branch  down 
nearly  to  its  base  occasionally  to  keep  the  centre 
of  the  bush  filled  up,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black 


Currant  there  is  no  attempt  to  keep  an  open 
centre.  We  simply  want  a  bush,  the  larger  the 
better,  with  every  part  of  it  well  furnished  with 
young  wood  thinly  enough  placed  to  ensure  perfect 
maturation.  A  close  watch  must  be  kept  for  the 
appearance  of  the  big  bad,  a  sure  indication  of 
the  preeence  of  the  mite  which  is  giving  so  much 
trouble  in  many  gardens.  I  am  convinced  if  this 
is  taken  in  time,  and  every  big  bud  removed  and 
burnt,  and  the  bushes  encouraged  by  annual  top- 
dressings  of  manure,  that  the  mite  might  be 
stamped  out.  It  is  true,  of  course,  I  have  never 
had  a  very  bad  case  to  deal  with.  I  am  only 
stating  if  the  appearance  of  the  first  attack  is 
noticed  the  pest  may  be  got  rid  of  without  much 
trouble. 

The  Oooseherry  Mildew,  which  is  giving  trouble 
on  the  Continent  and  has  reached  Ireland,  is  not 
likely  to  give  so  much  trouble  where  the  bushes 
are  dressed  with  soot  and  lime  immediately  after 
pruning,  and  again  later  in  the  season.  This  will 
keep  off  the  bud-eating  birds  and  clear  the  bushes 
from  other  pests  at  the  same  time. 

The  Pntnitig  of  Bed  Currants  is  a  very  simple 
business.  As  the  bushes  bear  so  freely  on  spurs 
all  young  shoots  not  required  for  the  extension 
of  the  bush  shr  uld  be  spurred  into  two  or  three 
bads,  and  from  these  in  the  fruit  season  will  be 
saepended  large  clusters  of  Currants  that  will 
ripen  well. — H. 

Lifting  and  Storing  Dahlia  Boots. — The  two 
accompanying  illustrations  of  Dihlia  roots  need 
few  words  of  explanation.  When  the  frost  has 
blackened  the  foliage  and  disfigured  the  blooms 
the  roots  should  be  lifted  and  the  stems  cut  back 
to  within  about  3  inches  of  their  bases.  After 
the  soil  has  been  shaken  from  them  the  roots 
should  be  placed  in  boxes  and  heavily  sprinkled 
with  dry  sand.  They  need  not  be  buried  in  this, 
but  they  should  be  sufficiently  well  covered  so 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  fleshy  roots 
shrivelling.  The  boxes  in  which  they  are  placed 
may  be  stored  in  frames,  greenhouses  or  sheds, 
where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost,  there  to 
remain  until  the  time  arrives  in  spring  for  starting 
them  into  growth.  In  warm  gardens  Dahlia 
roots  may  be  left  in  the  ground  throughout  the 
winter,  and  if  the  ground  above  the  roots  is  given 
a  coat  of  ashes  3  inches  or  4  inches  deep  they  will 
probably  take  no  harm.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
cold,  however,  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  attempt 
this.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  better  to  lift  and 
store  the  roots. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
Basic  Slag  as  Manure  Dressing. 
An  application  of  basic  slag  as  manure  dressing 
made  in  the  spring  is  apt  to  be  disappointing, 
because,  arising  from  its  semi-metallic  nature,  it 
is  long  in  becoming  soluble.  Practically  it  hardly 
dissolves  at  all  in  water,  but  in  garden  soils  in 
which  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  unused  manure 
or  humus  it  dissolves  more  readily.  But  to  get  from 
it  its  full  value  as  a  manure  it  should  be  applied 
early  in  the  winter,  and  well  dug  or  forked  in, 
that  it  may  be  incorporated  with  the  soil.  If  not 
applied  till  the  spring,  its  effects  for  the  season 
may  be  nil.  It  is  a  good  phosphatic  manure,  and 
is  excellent  for  all  descriptions  of  fruit,  pod  or 
root-producing  plants,  and  is  even  good  for  leaf 
plants,  such  as  Cabbages  and  Lettuces,  all  of 
which  need  more  of  nitrogen.  To  get  any  benefit 
from  artificial  manures,  the  best  to  apply  when 
we  are  close  to  the  spring  is  fish  guano,  com- 
bining in  itself  the  three  essential  ingredidits. 
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Wbedy  Gravel  Paths. 
January  is  a  good  month  to  turn  over  gravel 
paths  which  are  weedy  or  on  which  mesa  grows. 
Dig  the  walk  over  with  fork  or  spade,  bury  the 
moBB  and  weeds,  tread  it,  and  then  put  the  gravel 
into  shape  and  roll  it  down  firmly.  The  walk 
should  be  highest  in  the  centre,  to  give  a  slight 
fall  for  the  water  to  the  sides  ;  2  inches  will  be 
fall  enough  for  a  5-feet  walk. 


GARDENING   OF  THE 
WEEK. 


DAHLIA  BOOTS  AND   STEMS   AS   DUG  UP  FROM   THE 
BOEDER  FOB  STORING. 

phosphates,  potash  and  nitrogen.  This  is  quick- 
acting,  is  good  for  all  crops,  is  fairly  cheap,  and 
may  be  applied  to  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  61b. 
or  so  per  rod.  Failing  that  manure,  get  bone- 
flour,  steamed  or  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
kainit  (potash).  Well  crush  the  latter,  then  mix 
with  the  bone-flour,  and  apply  to  ground  at  once, 
at  the  rate  of  51b.  per  rod.  To  that  dressing, 
or  equally  to  one  of  basic  slag,  should  be  added, 
where  growth  has  begun  by  crops,  31b.  per  rod 
fiaely  crushed  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  as  these  salts  dissolve  quickly,  and,  when 
at  once  hoed  or  pointed  in,  are  readily  utilised  by 
growing  crops.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  very 
liberal  applications  of  basic  slag  pointed  in 
about  starved  fruit  trees  give  them  in  a  couple  of 
years  new  life  and  energy.  The  value  of  basic 
slag,  to  some  extent,  is  in  its  fineness,  therefore, 
in  purchasing  it,  exceeding  fineness  as  ground 
should  be  made  a  primary  condition ;  also  a 
guarantee  as  to  purity  should  be  obtained. 


FLOWEE    GAEDEN. 


DAHLIA  BOOTS  BEADY    TO    BE 

WINTEB. 


8T0BBD    AWAY  FOR 


^The  stems  are  cut  down  to  within  1  inches  or  -J  inches  ot  the 
base,  and  the  roots  are  placed  in  a  box  and  covered  with 
dry  sand  to  be  stored  in  a  shed  or  ho\iee  safe  from  frost.) 


LAWNS.— The  present  is  a  good  time  to  lay 
new  lawns  with  turf,  or  to  level  any 
portion  that  is  uneven  on  croquet, 
tennis  or  bowling-greens.  la  order 
^  to  do  this,  turves  should  be  cut  into  a 
convenient  size,  say,  3  feet  by  1  foot. 
It  is  important  these  should  be  cut  of  even  thick- 
ness throughout,  the  work  of  relaying  greatly 
depending  on  this.  Turves  cut  from  an  old 
pasture  are  generally  fibrous  and  tough.  These 
may  be  rolled  up  for  convenience  in  moving  and 
carting.  If  they  cannot  be  laid  directly  they 
are  cut  spread  them  on  a  bare  piece  of  ground, 
as  they  spoil  if  stacked  up  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  the  case  of  new  lawns,  the  ground  will  have 
been  dug,  made  firm  and  level,  but  bare  places  on 
old  lawns  and  playing-greens  are  not  so  easily 
dealt  with.  From  much  playing  the  comers  of 
these  greens  are  often  quite  bare,  the  soil  is  worn 
out  and  sour,  and  it  is  useless  to  just  pare  off  the 
old  turf  and  relay  the  new,  as  it  invariably 
happens  that  this  also  perishes  the  next  season  as 
soon  as  play  begins.  To  remedy  this,  the  bare 
places  should  be  trenched  fairly  deep,  the  fresh 
soil  being  brought  to  the  surface,  made  firm  and 
level.  Lay  the  turf  and  beat  it  level,  and  then 
it  will  make  strong  roots  at  ores.  When 
digging,  make  sure  the  drainage  is  effective. 
On  light  soils,  where  the  rains  quickly  percolate, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  drain,  but  if  the  subsoil  is 
retentive,  S  inches  of  cinders  placed  at  the  bottom 
and  covered  with  1  foot  of  soil  on  which  to  lay 
the  turf  will  make  an  effective  drainage. 

Mossy  Lawns. — These  should  be  Ecratched 
heavily  with  a  sharp  rake  to  drag  out  the  moss, 
then  spread  on  a  mixture  composed  of  rich  soil 
taken  from  the  kitchen  garden,  leaf-mould  from 
old  ditches,  and  powdered  lime.  This  mixture 
may  be  spread  on  fairly  thick  and  allowed  to 
remain  during  the  winter,  to  be  raked  and  swept 
about  in  the  spring  just  as  the  grass  is  beginning 
to  grow. 

Fallen  Leaves — These  are  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  seme  people  who  would  have  their  places 
painfully  neat  and  trim.  Much  valuable  time 
IS  taken  up  by  constant  raking  and  sweeping. 
Of  course,  leaves  cannot  be  left  on  walks  for  any 
length  of  time,  nor  can  they  be  left  in  large 
drifts  in  the  flower  garden,  but  on  lawns  and 
pleasure  grounds  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
till  the  trees  are  bare  before  taking  much  trouble 
to  remove  them.  It  looks  quite  natural  to  see 
them.  In  gathering  them  up,  have  a  place 
set  apart  where  they  may  be  heaped  up  to 
make  leaf-mould  rather  than  throw  them  with 
the  ordinary  refuse  of  the  rubbish-heap.  In 
woods,  shrubberies,  or  even  groups  of  shrubs  on 
lawns,  it  is  much  belter  to  let  them  remain  for 
protection  to  roots  and  nourishment  for  the 
ground.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  leaf 
falling  on  the  ground  and  decaying,  thus 
providing  nourishment  to  the  roots  and  fibres  of 
the  trees  throughout  the  year,  protection  to  the 
roots  from  frosts  during  winter,  and  in  summer 
from  drought. 

Violas — Cuttings  that  were  put  in  frames  will 
need  looking  over.  Keep  them  free  from  weeds 
and  remove  all  decaying  leaves. 

G.  D.  Davison. 
Weatwkk  Oardena,  Norwich. 


FEUIT  GARDEN. 
Fig  Trees. — These  should  be  protected  from  frost 
either  by  unfastening  the  branches  from  the  wall, 
tying  them  up  loosely  in  bunches,  and  supporting 
those  near  the  ground.  They  can  be  covered  by 
placing  clean  straw  and  mats  over  them,  or  the 
branches  may  be  thatched  as  they  stand  with 
straw  or  Bracken  or  other  available  material. 
The  border  which  is  occupied  by  their  roots 
should  receive  a  covering  of  strawy  manure. 

The  Fruit  Room. — Much  of  the  early  fruit 
will  be  getting  past  its  best.  Pick  out  all  decaying 
fruit,  and  be  careful  in  handling  ripe  Pears.  As 
time  goes  on  more  space  will  be  available  for 
spreading  out  the  remaining  fruits  on  the  shelves. 

Liquid  Manubb.  —  In  gardens  where  tanks 
exist  for  soft  water  storage  or  stable  and  cow 
shed  drainings,  the  latter  are  seldom  used  on  the 
farm,  the  overflow  being  often  allowed  to  run  to 
waste  in  the  ditches.  The  gardener  should  seize 
the  opportunity  to  apply  it  to  his  orchard  land, 
and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  do  this.  When 
the  rain  water  and  manurial  drainings  are  led 
into  a  common  tank  no  further  dilution  will  be 
necessary,  especially  during  a  spell  of  rain,  other- 
wise water  must  be  added  to  reduce  its  strength. 
Let  the  soil  be  saturated  under  each  tree  as  far 
the  branches  extend,  and  it  may  be  found 


necessary  in  hard  dry  soils  to  make  holes  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  deep  and  3  feet  apart  with  an 
iron  bar,  and  to  fill  these  holes  again  and  again 
with  manure  water  until  the  soil  is  well  moistened. 
Such  applications  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
trees,  especially  on  those  that  are  old.  This 
work  may  go  on  at  intervals  throughout  the 
winter  whenever  a  supply  of  manure  water  is 
available.  Failing  the  possession  of  a  liquid - 
manure  tank,  a  top-dressing  of  farmyard  manure 
may  be  applied  and  pointed  io. 

Grass  Orchabds. — The  manure  may  either  be 
applied  on  the  surface,  to  be  washed  in  by  the 
winter's  rain,  or  the  turf  may  be  stripped  2  inches 
or  3  inches  in  thickness,  chopped  into  small  pieces 
and  mixed  with  the  top-dressing  of  manure. 
Trees  not  requiring  such  thorough  treatment  will 
be  benefited  by  light  top-dressings  of  artificial 
manures,  decayed  garden  refuse  and  road 
scrapings,  especially  if  the  roots  are  very  close  to 
the  surface,  where  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
remain  by  annual  top-dressings  of  suitable 
material.  The  rule  is  to  wait  for  frosty  weather 
before  carrying  out  the  above  details,  but  when 
labour  and  the  requisite  necessaries  exist  it  may 
be  carried  out  at  once. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. — Young  trees  that  are 
being  grown  on  may  be  moved  into  slightly  larger 
pots.  Let  good  turfy  loam  form  the  basis  of  the 
potting  mixture,  with  plenty  of  lime-rubble  and 
some  charred  garden  refuse.  Some  bone-meal 
may  also  be  added,  and  as  much  soot  used  as  will 
give  just  a  black  colour  to  the  whole  mixture. 
Firm  potting  and  tfiioient  drainage  are  essential. 
Those  trees  which  occupy  pots  of  the  largest  sort, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  repotted  entire,  should 
have  the  balls  reduced  in  si'zs  by  carefully  picking 
out  the  soil  at  the  sides  with  as  little  injury  to 
the  roots  as  possible.  After  washing  the  pots 
and  cleaning  the  drainage  return  to  the  same 
pots.  See  that  enough  space  is  left  between  the 
reduced  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  pot  as  will  admit 
of  some  fresh  soil  being  raamed  in.  A  good 
application  of  water  now  to  those  pots  requiring 
it  will  Keep  them  sufficiently  moist  for  several 
months.  The  pots  should  be  in  a  sheltered  spot 
and  plunged  in  litter,  leaves  or  partially-decayed 
manure.  Take  care  always  to  have  the  pots  on 
bricks  or  tiles  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  worms 
into  the  drainage. 

Stbawbebriis  for  Foecin'g  — The  season  has 
arrived  when  the  Strawberry  plants  in  pots 
should  be  in  some  way  protected  from  frost.  This 
should  not  be  diflScult,  when  crowns,  roots  and 
foliage  are  well  matured.  The  plants  for  the 
earlier  fruits  may  be  placed  in  a  cool  Peach 
house  or  orchard  house,  where  either  exists,  ready 
for  starting  next  month.  Place  the  plants  on 
their  sides.    Against  a  south  and  west  wall  is  a 
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favourite  poiition  with  some,  the  pots  being  packed 
into  Bracken  or  litter,  or  the  pots  may  be  stacked 
on  their  sides  bottom  to  botcom  in  heaps  3  feet 
high.  The  crowns  by  this  method  are  readily  pro- 
tected by  means  of  Inter  or  Bracken  in  very  severe 
frosts,  bat  where  sufficient  cold  frame  space  is 
available  the  best  method  of  wintering  these  is 
to  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  freshly-gathered 
leaves.  Protect  them  with  sashes  and  mats 
according  to  the  weather,  but  remove  the  sashes 
at  all  times  when  the  thermometer  rises  above 
freezing  point.  They  are  then  easy  of  access  at 
aoy  time  when  successioual  batches  are  required 
for  forcing.  Thomas  R.  Wilson. 

Olamis  CasUe  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 

ORCHIDS. 
Pleio>jes  oh  Indian  Crocdsks  —  These  are 
very  easily  grown,  and  well  worth  the  attention 
of  amateurs  who  are  forming  a  collection. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  India,  and  are  said 
to  be  found  growing  on  rocks  in  mountainous 
regions.  The  best  known  kinds  in  our  gardens 
are  P.  lagenaria,  P.  maculata,  F.  pisesox  (syn. 
wallichiana)  and  P.  humilis.  The  first  three 
species  having  passed  out  of  flower  should  now  be 
potted.  The  most  suitable  receptacles  in  which 
to  grow  them  are  oidinary  pans  without  side 
holes,  and  these  should  be  filled  with  crock 
drainage  to  within  2  inches  of  the  rim,  over 
which  place  a  thin  layer  of  rough  material  or 
sphagnum  moss  in  order  to  prevent  the  fine 
particles  of  the  compost  being  washed  into  it. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  equal  proportions  of 
fibrous  loam  and  peat  and  about  one-fifth  chopped 
sphagnum.  Mix  the  whole  well  together  and 
add  a  quantity  of  fiaely-broken  crocks  and  coarse 
sand  to  keep  the  compost  porous-.  Select  pans  of 
a  suitable  size,  and  place  the  bulbs  1  inch  or  so 
apart  evenly  over  the  surface  to  allow  room  for 
the  new  growths  to  develop.  Each  bulb  should 
be  fixed  firmly  with  the  compost  and  mounded 
slightly  above  the  rim  of  the  pan.  The  base  of 
the  young  growths  should  be  just  below  the 
surface.  The  plants  will  not  require  water  for 
the  first  four  weeks  after  potting,  but  after  that 
period  they  should  be  dipped  to  the  rim  in  soft 
tepid  water,  and  afterwards  should  be  allowed 
to  become  dry  again  before  the  next  application. 
Such  treatment  should  be  given  them  all  through 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  but  during  the 
summer,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  they 
require  a  copious  supply  of  water.  P.  bumilis 
flowers  about  Februarv,  and  should  not  be 
disturbed  until  after  flowering,  otherwise  its 
requirements  are  exactly  the  same.  They  should 
all  be  given  a  poBiiion  well  up  to  the  light  in  the 
intermediate  bouse. 

Epidendrcm  prismatocarpdm — This  is  also 
an  easily-grown  plant,  and  large  specimens  are 
vary  beautiful  when  Ihey  are  in  bloom.  The 
numerous  young  roots  are  now  being  emitted 
from  the  ba«e  of  the  newly-matured  pseudo-bulbs, 
and  plants  that  require  repotting  may  be  attended 
to  without  injury  to  the  plants.  Specimen 
plants  now  grow  freely  in  pots  or  pans  in  a  mix- 
ture of  lumpy  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphag- 
num moss,  and  one-fifth  leaf-soil  intermixed  with 
a  quantity  of  small  crocks  and  coarse  sand.  Press 
the  compost  moderately  firm  between  and  about 
the  roots  and  surface  with  fibrous  peat  and  living 
heads  of  sphagnum.  Water  should  be  given 
sparingly  to  the  newly-potted  plants  until  the 
new  roots  have  penetrated  the  compost,  but 
when  the  plants  become  established  sufficient 
water  should  be  given  to  moisten  the  compost 
through  whenever  the  plants  show  sians  of  dry- 
ness. Its  flowering  period  is  May  or  June,  and  it 
requires  the  conditions  of  the  Cattleya  house. 

W.  H.  Page. 
Chardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Olos. 


KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 
Cblbry. — The  final  earthing  to  the  rows  of  late 
Cflery  thould  be  completed  this  month,  though  if 
the  Celery  still   grows   every   additional  inch  of 


blanched  stem  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  stick 
when  dug.  When  finishing  off  make  the  sides 
quite  smooth,  and  form  with  sufficient  slant  to 
run  off  heavy  rains.  In  districts  where  the  rain- 
fall is  heavy,  and  sometimes  with  frosts  follow- 
ing on  quickly,  the  tops  of  the  Celery  will  need  a 
little  protection.  Many  things  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  whatever  it  is  it  must  be  something 
light,  that  cin  be  easily  removed  during  mild  and 
dry  periods.  Some  time  ago  I  adopted,  and  have 
since  used,  a  cover  made  from  my  own  idea — two 
light  wooden  skeleton  frames,  about  10  feet  long, 
and  each  frame  20  inches  wide,  joined  together 
with  hinges,  and  the  frame  covered  with  stout 
canvas,  specially  prepared  to  render  it  water- 
proof, with  swing  legs,  such  as  one  often  sees  at- 
tached to  the  shafts  of  a  cart — just  long  enough  to 
go  into  the  soil  and  to  keep  the  cover  from  resting 
on  the  Celery  tops.  When  not  in  use  these  covers 
can  be  stored  in  very  little  space.  They  are  also 
very  easily  placed  over  the  rows  and  removed  by 
two  men.  In  digging  Celery  do  not  bury  the 
outside  leaves  that  are  usually  broken  off,  but 
wheel  them  away.  Level  the  ground  and  fill  up 
the  trench  as  the  digging  proceeds. 

Rhdearb — The  Crimson  Winter  variety  of 
Rhubarb  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into  private 
gardens,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  prove  a  great 
acquisition  where  quantities  of  Rhubarb  are  re- 
quired during  the  winter.  Though  the  leaves 
are  not  quite  hardy,  a  slight  protection  from 
frost  is  all  that  is  necessary,  wnich  should  be 
afforded  as  soon  as  frosts  commence.  The  season 
of  this  variety  of  Rhubarb  is  the  reverse  of 
our  own  older  varieties.  The  Crimson  Winter 
begins  to  attain  full  growth  as  the  other  varieties 
die  down.  By  the  continual  demand  for  it 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  quality  is  all  right, 
though  the  flavour  is  not  quite  like  forced 
Rhubarb,  which,  I  think,  is  natural. 

Salads — Lettuces  in  pits  demand  careful 
attention.  Remove  all  old  and  decaying  leaves, 
and  keep  the  soil  stirred  between  the  plants. 
Give  air  plentifully  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Protect  from  rain  as  much  as  possible  any 
Lettuces  that  may  still  be  out  of  doors,  as  rain 
does  as  much  or  more  harm  than  frost.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  supply  is  likely  to  run  short,  a 
sowing  of  Golden  Qaeen  or  any  other  reliable 
early  variety  should  be  made  at  once  in  a  warm 
pit,  and  brought  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then 
make  successional  sowings  at  proper  intervals 
to  ensure  a  constant  supply.  Continue  with 
batches  of  well-developed  heads  of  Endive  for 
blanching ;  but  be  careful  that  the  leaves  are 
quite  dry  before  placing  in  a  cellar  or  Mushroom 
house.  Lift  Chicory  roots  as  required,  trim  ofif 
all  green  leaves,  but  do  not  damage  the  centre  of 
the  crown.  The  roots  can  be  placed  fairly  close 
together  in  a  box  on  a  bench  in  the  Mushroom 
house,  inserting  the  roots  in  a  similar  compost 
as  recommended  for  Seakale.  Make  fresh  sowings 
every  week  of  Mustard  and  Cress. 

Potatoes  — Seed  tubers  for  early  work  will 
need  a  little  preparation.  Select  sufficient  seed 
of  the  required  varieties  and  stand  them  on  end 
in  a  box  or  tray,  the  tubers  being  plunged  to 
about  one-half  in  a  light  soil,  which  should  not 
be  kept  quite  dry.  Place  the  box  on  a  shelf  or 
any  convenient  place  close  to  the  glass  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  where  the  light  can  get 
at  them,  and  short,  stout  growths  will  soon 
appear.  Overhaul  the  remainder  of  the  seed 
tubers  ;  if  any  should  be  showing  signs  of  too 
early  growth  the  points  must  be  rubbed  off. 

Hot-bed  Materials — The  time  is  near  at 
hand  for  making  hot-beds,  and  provision  should 
be  made  for  preparing  materials  for  that  purpose. 
Oak  and  Beech  leaves  are  preferable  to  any  other, 
having  a  more  lasting  heat ;  mix  with  stable 
litter  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three  of 
leaves  to  one  of  litter.  These  should  be  fre- 
quently turned  to  allowed  of  a  certain  degree 
of  decay,  by  means  of  fermentation,  before 
being  used  for  the  purposes  of  hotbeds,  &c. 

J.  Jaques. 

Bryannlon  Gardens,  Blandford. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Queatlona  and  AnBnrePS.— TA«  Bdxtor  intenot 
to  make  IBX  Gabden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matterwhat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
OTMt  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
turns  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
0/  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Bditok  o/  Ths 
Gakdeh,  to,  Tavittock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  FUBLIBBEK.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Plants  on  Chalk  Soil  (J.  B.). — A  list  of 
plants  that  will  not  grow  on  chalk  soil  would 
occupy  an  entire  number  of  The  Garden,  and 
we  think  you  must  have  iotendtd  us  to  name 
plants  that  would  succeed  in  chalk.  Generally 
speaking,  all  Ericaceous  plants,  such  as  Heaths, 
Azileas,  Rhododendrons,  and  their  allies,  greatly 
dislike  chalk,  so  that  they  should  never  be 
planted  on  a  chalky  soil.  Most  conifers,  too, 
come  under  the  same  heading,  as  do  all  moisture- 
loving  herbaceous  plants  and  LUies  in  general. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  plants  that  will  grow  where 
there  is  a  mixture  of  chalk  in  the  soil,  but  their 
success  or  otherwise  depends  upon  the  proportion 
of  chalk,  as,  of  course,  where  it  exists  in  a  solid 
state  only  very  few  will  grow.  The  following 
will  all  thrive  in  what  may  be  described  as  a 
chalky  soil.  Trees  and  shrubs  :  Acera,  Ailantus, 
Amelanchier,  yEscuIuj,  Berberis,  Betula  alba. 
Clematis  Yitalba,  C.  Flammula,  C.  montana, 
Cotoneasters,  Castanea,  Cerasus,  Cornus,  Cratae- 
gus, Cytisus,  Deutzia,  Forsylhia,  Fagus,  Fraxinus, 
Genista,  Hypericum  and  others.  Conifers  :  Picea 
excelsa,  Cedrus  atlantica,  C.  Deodara,  Abies 
magnifica,  A.  nobilis,  A.  nordmanniana,  A.  Pm- 
sapo,  Pinus  austriaca,  P.  Liricio,  P.  Pinaster,  P. 
sylvestris,  P.  excelsa,  Larix  europsei,  L.  lepto- 
lepis,  Cupressus  lawsoniana,  C.  macrocarpa, 
Thuja  Lobbi,  T.  occidentalis,  Juoiperus  com- 
munis, J.  sabina,  J.  virginiana,  J.  chinensis, 
Taxus  baccata  and  some  herbaceous  plants. 

Plants  for  Hebbaoeods  Borders  {J.  C). — 
We  give  as  large  a  selection  as  possible  in  the 
space  at  disposal.  S/»e.— Tall,  Delphiniums, 
Lupinus  polyphylluB,  Aconitum  chinenee,  A. 
Napellus  and  tall  Michaelmas  Daisies  ;  medium, 
Campanula  persicifolia,  C.  caipitica,  C.  Mariesii, 
Aquilegia  cserulea,  Centaurea  montana.  Del- 
phinium sinense  and  Flag  Irises  ;  dwaif.  Cam- 
panula pusilla,  blue  Tufted  Pansies,  Statice 
latifolia  and  Veronica  prostrata.  YMow. — Tall, 
Helianthus  of  sorts  (especially  Miss  Mellish), 
Heleniums  and  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow ; 
medium,  Hemerocallis,  Rudbeckia  speciosa. 
Coreopsis  grand  flora,  C.  lanceolata,  Gaillardias, 
Doronicum,  CEaothera (Evening  Primrose),  Moni- 
bretias,  TroUius  (Globe  Flower)  and  Geum  mini- 
atum  ;  dwarf,  yellow  Tufted  Pansies,  Alyssum 
eaxatile,  yellow  Polyanthus  and  Physalis  Fran- 
chelli.  Reds  andpi?iis  — Tall,  Anemone  japonica 
rosea,  Michaelmas  Daisies  Perry's  Pink  and  Mrs. 
Rayner  and  Kniphofia  Barchelli ;  medium, 
Monarda  didyma.  Lychnis  chalcedonica.  Lobelia 
cardinalis  Queen  Victoria,  Paeooies,  Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes  and  Canterbury  Belle ;  dwarf,  Thrift 
(Armeria),  Gi^aothera  speciosa  rosea,  Aubrietia 
Leiohtlini,  Sedum  spectabile  atropurpurenm. 
Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens,  Sweet  William 
Sutton's  Pink,  Dianthi  and  Pyrethrums.  White. — 
Tall,  Anemone  japonica,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 
Galega  officinalis  alba.  Lupine,  white  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias  and  Eremurus 
himalaicus  ;  medium.  Chrysanthemum  maximum, 
Pyrethrum,  Campaiiulapursicifolia  alba,  Fseonies, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlcxes  and  Dahlias ;  dwarf, 
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white  Tufted  Paasies,  Pmks  and  Iberia.  Of 
course,  you  must  have  C-irnations,  Daffodils, 
Tulips  and  other  apring-flowering  bulbs  (these 
for  planting  among  the  perenniala).  You  should 
also  have  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  and  other 
annuals,  leaving  room  for  these  when  planting. 
Pillar  Boaes  are  also  very  effective  at  the  back  of 
the  border. 

EiGHTBBN  Good  Sweet  Peas  (F.  M.  J.). — 
Dorothy  Eokford,  white  ;  Qaeen  Alexandra, 
scarlet ;  Romolo  Piazzmi,  sky  blue  ;  *Cjunteae 
Spencer,  deep  pink ;  Mra.  Collier,  cream  ;  *John 
Ingman,  rose;  *Helen  Lswi 3,  orange  pink;  *Mrs. 
Hirdoastle  Sykes,  blush  pink ;  Horace  Wright, 
indigo  blue;  Henry  Ejkford,  orange  ;  Sybil  Eok- 
ford, fancy ;  Black  Knight,  maroon ;  H^len 
Pierce,  Gloxinia-marked  blue ;  Phenomenal, 
cream,  Picotee  edge  blue;  K  ng  Elward  VII., 
crimson ;  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  mauve ;  Lidy 
Grisel  Hamilton,  lavender ;  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
dull  flesh  pink.     *Spencer  or  fluted  form. 

Moss  ON  Lawn  (W.  F.  (?.),— This  is  generally 
a  sign  of  poor  soil,  and  sometimes  also  it  indicates 
the  Boil  needs  draining.  As,  however,  you  aay 
that  your  soil  is  a  rather  light  sandy  loam, 
drainage  is  evidently  not  required,  and  the 
presence  of  the  moaa  may  be  attributed  to  the 
former  cause.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  rake 
the  lawn  rather  heavily  ao  as  to  drag  out  as  much 
of  the  moss  as  you  can.  After  having  done  this, 
spread  over  the  lawn  a  mixture  previously 
prepared  of  rich  soil  and  lime ;  to  two  loads  of 
soil  add  half  a  load  of  lime.  You  should  also 
add  to  this  before  putting  it  on  the  lawn  some 
manure,  one  of  the  special  lawn  manures 
advertised  by  seedsmen  being  advisable.  Two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  lawn  has  been  dressed  with 
the  eoil  sow  some  of  the  best  lawn  grasa  seed. 
If  you  carry  out  these  instructions  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  rid  your  lawn  of  the  moss.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  it  would  be  too  late  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  dreaaing  the  lawn  and  sowing 
the  seed,  and,  generally  speaking,  we  should 
have  advised  this  to  be  done  in  the  spring,  merely 
raking  out  the  moss  noiv.  In  South  Devon, 
however,  you  may  find  it  advisable  to  dress  the 
lawn  with  soil  and  sow  the  seed  even  now,  but 
we  think  you  would  do  best  to  wait  until  the 
spring. 

The  Sweet  Violet  from  Sbbd  (B.). — You 
may  sjw  seed  of  the  large  Sweet  Violet  Princess 
of  Wales  or  any  other  of  the  type  in  early 
October  with  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  plants 
strong  enough  to  plant  out  next  April,  to  flower 
through  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring,  provided 
their  cultivation  is  understood  and  carefully 
attended  to.  Stronger  and  better  flowering 
plants  would  have  been  obtained  had  the  aeeda 
been  sown  six  weeks  earlier.  However,  if  seed  is 
sown  at  the  time  mentioned  in  shallow  boxea  in 
light  friable  aoil,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
close  to  the  glaea,  the  young  aeedlinga  will,  if 
potted  into  .3-inch  pots  early  in  February 
and  grown  in  a  frame,  soon  maka  good  plants. 
About  the  first  week  in  April  the  lights  should 
be  taken  off  the  frame  altogether,  and  the  plants 
hardened  off  by  exposure  to  the  weather  day  and 
night  prepiratory  to  planting  out  in  the  open 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Treated  in  this  way 
healthy  and  sturdy  plants  will  result.  Few 
plants  seed  more  freely  than  the  Violet ;  indeed, 
this  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  io  its  growth  by 
amateurs.  It  leads  to  debility  and  exhaustion, 
especially  when  the  first  flowera  in  autumn  are 
allowed  to  seed.  Plants  intended  for  winter  and 
spring  flowering  should  never  be  allowed  to 
bear  seed.  There  are  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tagea  in  growing  Violets  from  seed.  The 
advantages  are  that  the  young  planta  are 
usually  healthier  and  stronger,  and  are  less 
liable  (for  a  year  or  two  at  least)  to  attacks 
from  fungoid  diseases  to  which  the  Violet  is, 
unfortunately,  so  subject.  There  is  another 
advantage,  or,  more  properly  speiking,  pleasure, 
in  the  anticipation  which  this  method  of  culture 
encourages,  namely,  that  there  is  a  chance  (if 


only  a  remote  one)  that  you  may  be  the  fortunate 
raiser  of  a  new  and  improved  variety.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  serious  disadvantage, 
and  that  is,  that  you  cannot  rely  on  the  varieties 
coming  true  from  seed,  especially  if  there  are 
many  varieties  growing  together  where  the  seeds 
are  harvested.  The  pollen  of  one  variety  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  stigma  of  another 
by  the  agency  of  wind  or  insects,  when  croas- 
fertilieation  takes  placs,  rendering  the  progeny 
sometimes  provokiogly  dissimilar.  ^J   ; 

Planting  Irises  (G.  E.  Webb).— The  middle  of  Novem- 
ber i3  too  late  for  planting  generally,  and  I.  alata  in  par- 
ticular should  be  tlien  in  fall  growth.  More  sacceas 
might  attend  1.  persica  and  its  forms  if  planted  at  that 
time,  but  none  of  these  bulbous  Irises  are  benefited  by 
belne  kept  too  loni;  in  the  dry  state. 

DiviDiNfi  Chrvsanthemums  (Mrs.  CTarle).— We  should 
advise  you  to  wait  until  the  spriog  before  dividing  your 
Chrysanthemums,  say,  the  end  of  March  or  early  April, 
just  before  they  begin  to  grow.  Some  of  the  beat  early- 
flowering  varieties  are  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  mauve ; 
Crimson  Mirie  Masse ;  Mytchett  White  ;  Ryecroft  Glory, 
bronzy  yellow  ;  Roi  des  Pn>:oi,' 33,  crimson  ;  Market  White; 
Harvest  Home,  crimson  and  gold  ;  and  Goacher's  Crimgon. 

Plants  for  Shaded  Border  (4  Reader).— Oae  of  the 
best  pereDDialB  fjr  planting  in  the  shide  is  the  Japanese 
Anemone,  of  which  there  are  now  several  baautiful 
varieties  ;  the  old  white  and  the  rose-coloured  forms  will 
probably  suit  you  as  well  as  any.  When  well  established 
the  flower-stems  reach  a  height  of  4  feet,  although  the 
plants  themselves  do  not  grow  so  high.  We  do  not  think 
they  would  be  too  high  for  you.  Some  of  the  Lilies 
grow  well  in  the  shade;  for  instance,  Lilium  tigrinam 
(Tiger  Lily),  L.  speciosum  (of  which  Melpomene  is  the  best 
coloured  variety  and  Erfe^zeri  the  beat  white  variety). 
Saxlfraga  umbrosa  (The  London  Pride)  grows  very  well  in 
the  shade,  and  Spirfei  Filipendula,  which  grows  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  with  whitish  flowers,  would  also 
succeed.  Djffjdlla,  Snowdrops  and  SciUas  would  also 
thrive.  The  double  white  Arabis  and  Day  Lily  (Hemero- 
callia)  you  would  find  uieful. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Ro9BS  FOR  Pergola  (if «ita?«Z). — We  can  hardly 
do  better  than  give  you  the  twenty  varieties 
selected  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  and 
published  in  their  catalogue  as  being  the  best 
twenty  Rises  for  pergolas.  The  first  ten  are 
summer  flowering  only,  whereas  the  last  ten 
flower,  more  or  less,  in  the  autumn,  too : 
Bennett's  Seedling,  Blush  Rambler,  Brunonis, 
Dorothy  Perkina,  Gardenia,  H^l^ae,  Mme. 
d'Arblay,  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  Tea  Rambler 
and  Turner's  Crimson  Rimbler.  Aliater  Stella 
Gray,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Climbing  Aim^a  Vibert, 
Conrad  F.  Meyer,  Longworth  Rambler,  Mme. 
Alfred  Carriere,  Paul's  Single  White,  R3ine  Olga 
de  Wurtemburg,  Re?e  d'Or  and  Trier. 

About  Roses  (P.  W.  B  ).— You  should  cutoff  the  seed- 
poda  from  your  newly-planted  Rose  bushes.  You  might 
also  with  advantage  cut  back  the  shoots,  leaving  them  two- 
thirds  only  of  their  present  length.  This  applies  to  those 
shoots  which  are  IS  inches  or  more  long.  The  short  ones 
do  not  need  to  be  touched.  Laave  the  final  pruning  until 
March  next.  With  regard  to  your  Gooseberry  bushes,  cut 
off  one. third  from  the  enda  of  the  leading  shoots  and  cut 
back  the  side  shoots  to  within  three  buds  of  their  bases. 

Planting  Roses  (H.  H.). — Provided  the  ground  iu 
which  the  Gloire  de  Dij  >n  is  growing  is  in  a  fairly  rich 
conditloD,  the  idea  of  planting  other  Roses  between  them 
in  order  to  furnish  more  foliage  we  think  ia  a  good  one. 
If  you  prefer  scarlet,  we  should  advise  planting  Longworth 
Rambler  as  being  leas  vigorous  in  growth  than  the  Crimson 
Rambler,  but  is  very  floriferous.  Should  you  prefer 
another  colour,  we  should  plant  the  Blush  Rambler. 
Should  vou  prefer  white,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Aim^e  Vibert  or  Mme.  A.  Carrie  re ;  or  in  pink  than 
Dorothy  Perkins.  Should  the  plants  iu  time  become  over- 
crowded, it  is  easy  to  keep  them  within  bounds  by  thinning 
out  the  weakest  of  the  shoots. 


suitable  are  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lirraine  (winter 
flowering).  Gloxinias,  Cypripedium  inaigne, 
Dielytra  speotabilis.  Cinerarias, Primula obconica, 
P.  sinensis,  Solanum  capsicastrum  and  Cyclamen. 
You  must  grow  more  than  you  require  to  exhibit 
in  order  to  be  able  to  choose  your  best.  If  you 
will  tell  us  when  the  exhibition  is  we  can  adviae 
you  more  definitely. 

AZALEAS  (i*'.  -D). — All  you  need  to  do  with  your  Azaleas 
is  to  keep  them  in  a  glass  house  where  they  will  be  quite 
safe  from  frost.  If  you  want  some  in  flower  early  you  have 
only  to  take  them  into  a  warmer  house  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  moist  and  the  plants  are  well  syringed  twice  daily. 
If,  however,  you  want  them  to  fljwer  as  late  as  possible 
keep  them  in  the  cool  house  ;  one  facing  north  will  keep 
them  back  as  long  as  possible.  To  have  them  in  bloom 
successionally  take  a  few  plants  into  the  warmer  house  at 
intervals  of  a  few  weeks.  Give  diluted  liquid  manure 
water  occasionally. 

Blue  Daisy  {A  rchie).  —  The  best  plan  to  adopt  with 
your  plant  of  Agathsei  ccelestis  will  be  to  keep  it  in  the 
window  of  a  warm  room  throughout  the  winter  as  you 
hive  no  greenhouse,  for  it  is  not  hardy.  You  will  flod  it 
best  to  raise  fresh  plants  every  year  by  means  of  cuttlugj. 
You  can  strike  the  cuttings  in  the  spring.  You  may  keep 
the  old  plants  safely  through  the  winter  if  you  keep  them 
from  frost.  This  plant  is  a  herbaceous  perennial— that  is 
to  say,  while  the  green  shoots  die  down  the  rootstock 
lives,  and  will  send  up  fresh  shoots  the  next  year.  You 
can  have  the  Agatha;  \  in  flower  practically  all  the  year 
round  by  striking  cuttings  at  various  tines.  They  will 
ro'.t  easily  at  all  times  if  you  can  give  thorn  gentle  heat. 

EucOMis  punctata  (Archie)  —This  plant  is  hardy  on 
light,  d.y  soils,  and  if  y  lu  pl.iQted  your  bulbs  out  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall  faciug  north,  in  light  soil,  merely  protecting 
the  root  io  winter  by  means  of  a  piece  of  glass  or  hand- 
light  placed  above  the  soil,  they  would,  no  doubt,  grow 
quite  well  In  your  favoured  cjunty.  You  may,  however, 
put  the  bulbs  in  pots — only  one  in  a  pot.  The  size  of  the 
bulbs  will  determine  the  size  of  the  pit,  but  you  will 
need  pots  of  at  least?  Inches  diameter.  Use  a  soil  con- 
sisting of  turfy  loam  two-thirds,  dried  cow  manure 
with  leafy  soil  one-third,  mixing  a  fair  amount  of  sand 
with  the  compost.  Pot  now,  but  give  practically  no 
water  during  winter.  Keep  near  the  window,  but  safe 
from  frost. 

CoLEOS  Thyrsoideus  (Ireland).— This  plant  is  best 
raised  from  cuttings.  These,  if  taKen  in  the  spring,  and 
inserted  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil,  placed  in  a  propa- 
gating case  in  a  warm  house,  will  root  readily.  When 
rooted  they  must  be  potted  off  singly  and  transferred  to  a 
cooler  house.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer  and  the  plants 
progress  they  must  be  gradually  hardened  off,  until, 
throughout  the  summer,  ttiey  are  kept  in  frames,  bring- 
ing them  into  the  greenhouse  to  flower  in  the  autumn. 
The  young  plants  must  be  stopped  (that  is,  their  points 
must  be  pinched  out)  several  times  during  their  season  of 
growth,  so  as  to  make  the  plants  bushy.  Yes,  you  should 
certainly  keep  the  old  plants  if  you  want  big  specimens. 
They  require  little  water  during  the  winter  months.  In 
spring  the  shoots  must  be  cut  hard  back,  repotting  the 
planta  into  larger  pots.  They  will  then  develop  into  flue 
specimens  by  the  next  autumn.  Diluted  liquid  manure 
will  do  the  plants  good  when  they  are  well  rooted. 


THE    GREENHOUSB. 

Plants  for  Table  Decoration  (Confido). — 
As  you  do  not  say  when  the  show  ia  at  which  you 
wish  to  compete,  we  do  not  know  whether  you 
want  plants  for  exhibition  in  anmmer  or  winter. 
Crotons  (Codiaeums)  are  among  the  most  service- 
able plants  for  this  purpoae,  and  you  should 
certainly  have  one  of  these.  Cocos  weddelliana 
and  Geonoma  gracilis  are  two  graceful  Palms, 
most  useful  for  table  decoration  ;  D.-aceeia 
sanderiana  and  D.  Victoria,  both  handsome 
foliage  plants  ;  Aralia  graoillima  and  A.  Veitchii, 
with  elegant  leafage,  and  Aralia  Sieboldi  and 
Araucaria  excelsa  are  all  suitable.  All  the  fore- 
going are  foliage  plants.  Among  flowering  plants 


MISCELL.VNEOUS. 

Hedge  Under  Elm  Tree  (B.  M.  B  ).— We  are  afraid 
that  no  evergreen  hedge  will  succeed  close  to  the  trunk  of 
a  large  E;m  tree,  but  perhaps  the  Cupressus  alluded  to  or 
the  common  Yew  would  give  the  best  results. 

Presei;\ing  French  Beans  (J.  B.  if)— To  preserve 
French  Bjans  there  should  be  just  enough  salt  to  each 
l»yar  to  cover  the  pods,  each  layer  being  2  inches  to 
3  inches  thick  with  Baans.  There  shouM  be  no  water 
beyond  what  com;s  from  the  brine.  Each  jar  must  be  air- 
tight when  fllled  up  the  last  time  with  the  Baana.  The 
Beans  will  keep  good  for  six  months  in  a  cool  place. 

Seakale  (ifrs.  C.  Joslin).— You  will  find  it  well  to 
break  away  any  old  leaves  that  are  not  required,  but  you 
do  not  tell  us  why  you  want  the  plants  free  of  foliage.  If 
you  wish  to  take  up  for  forcing,  you  may  just  heave  the 
roots  out  of  the  soil,  leave  them  exposed  for  a  few  days, 
and  the  leaves  will  soon  drop  or  turn  yellow.  Otherwise 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  hurrying  the  plants,  as  the 
welcome  autumn  rains  have  done  ao  much  good  in 
strengthening  the  crown  growth.  The  leaves  ate  better 
left  on  as  long  as  possible.  The  Coreopsis  this  year  have 
done  very  well.  We  should  save  the  young  plants  ;  they 
will  bo  useful  if  you  can  do  this  for  early  bloom. 

Imported  L.elias  and  Cattleyas  (F.  H.  S.).— You 
are  quite  right  in  placing  your  imported  Liclias  and  Cat- 
tleyas on  a  moist  stage  in  the  intermediate  house ;  they 
should  be  protected  from  strong  light  and  sunshine  for 
some  little  time.  It  really  does  not  make  much  difference 
whether  you  pot  them  up  at  onca  or  defer  it  until  you  see 
signs  of  activity  either  in  roots  or  growth.  They  will 
require  practically  no  water  till  they  have  made  some 
roots  after  potting.  Respecting  your  mass  of  La:Iia 
crlspa,  a  great  deal  depends  on  whether  the  mass  is  in  a 
sound  state.  If  it  is  and  you  have  room  for  a  specimen, 
by  all  means  pot  it  whole  ;  but  in  all  cases  dead  bulbs  and 
dead  roots  should  be  carefully  out  away  and  the  plants 
cleaned  of  all  foreign  rubbish,  also  in  potting  newly- 
Imported  planta  great  care  should  be  used  to  see  the 
plants  are  rigid.  This  is  best  brought  about  by  securing 
several  of  the  bulbs  to  stakea.  The  best  tim9  to  repot 
Cattleya  labiata  is  when  new  roots  are  being  emitted  from 
the  last-made  pseudo-bulb.    If  they  are  kept  dry,  as  they 
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i^ould  be  after  flowerinp,  these  will  be  in  evidence  during 
Februaryand  March,  somelimeseariierand  sometimes  later. 

Dbstroyinq  Crickets  {AjiM  £[/■)■— House  crickets  are 
much  more  ditticult  to  destroy  than  are  beetles.  The 
former  ineects  are  to  elusive.  One  method  we  have  tried 
with  success  is  to  spread  rat  poison,  otherwise  phosphorus 
paste,  thinly  over  slices  cf  bread,  and  sprinkle  over 
those  veiy  fine  white  sugar.  By  such  method  we  have 
cleared  the  insects  out.  They  will  come  out  from  their 
recesses  at  night  to  feed.  Acother  plan  is  to  obtain  a 
small  squirt,  and  having  made  up  either  a  solution  of  soft 
soap  and  Tobacco  water  quite  hot,  squirt  that  into  the 
iuaects'  holes,  or  you  can  make  tar  hot  and  thin  and 
iDJect  that  in  the  same  way.  When  cool  it  both  chokes  the 
holes  and  prevents  access,  so  also  dees  liquid  cement.  I( 
it  were  possible  to  trject  into  the  insects'  runs  sulphuric 
acid  gas  by  burning  sulphur  in  their  runs,  that  would  be 
very  destructive. 

Damp  Soil  (fl.  A  5.).— Seyond  showing  material  damp- 
ness, the  s:^mple  of  soil  sent  does  not  show  sourness  or 
clay.  It  is  probable  that  there  la  either  some  local  water 
escape  or  a  small  spring  just  beneath  your  bed.  Throw 
out  all  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  casting  all  stones  or 
broken  bricks  to  one  aide  ;  ihen  leturn  the  rubble  and 
make  a  layer  of  it  4  inches  thick,  covering  it  with  hedge 
trimmings,  Heather,  Ferns,  or  turf  placed  upside  down, 
^tfore  putting  io  the  layer  of  rubble  foik  up  the  bottom 
soil.  You  might  then  return  a  portion  of  the  upper  scil 
to  the  bed,  mixing  with  it  some  soil  from  the  dryer  beds, 
and  in  return  adding  to  those  some  of  the  damp  soil. 
This  bed  may  have  had  an  overdose  of  salt.  A  few  barrow- 
loads  of  street  sweepings,  grit  and  manure  should  help  to 
keep  the  soil  diyer  and  sweeter. 

Lily  Po^D(^K.  //.).— A  more  irregular  and  rugged  out- 
hne  would  be  much  better.  You  eay  the  bottom  is  of 
"  clay,"  and  we  presume  these  also  will  be  formed  of  clay. 
The  clay  she  uld  beof  considerable  thickness  and  moderately 
well  tempered.  As  the  site  of  the  proposed  pond  is  a 
depression,  the  surroundings  would  be  best  ia  grass.  On 
the  north  side,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  Bimboos,  room 
could  be  found  for  Gunnera  manicata,  Royal  Fern,  and 
such  Lilies  as  pardaiinum.superbum  and  cauadeuEe.  These 
are  all  peat  and  moisture-loving  kinds.  Nearer  the  pond 
plant  groups  of  Japanese  Irises,  Primula  japonica,  Spit^a 
palmata  aLd  S.  venusta.  On  the  margin  the  Calthas, 
Water  Forget-me-not,  Mimulus  luteus,  Saxlfraga  peltata 
and  Grasses  could  be  planted.  Near  the  edge,  in  shallow 
water,  Menyanthes,  Sagittaria  and  Ranunculus  Lingua 
should  appear.  You  might  also  arrange  a  peaty  bog-bed. 
The  bog-bed  should  consist  cf  at  least  12  inches  deepof  peat 
and  leaf-mould,  with  sand  resting  on  a  thin  clay  sub-soil. 
Provision  should  exist  for  saturating  the  bed  occasionally. 

Names  of  Plants.— if.  G.— Cannot  possibly  name  from 

such  poor  specimens. li.  ir.— The  enclosed  leaves  are 

those  of  Acer  palmatum  sanguineum,  one  of  the  best  of  all 
the  Japanese  Maples  for  growing  outside.  Another  good 
variety  for  the  same  purpose  is  the  deeper  tinted  Acer 

palmatum  atropurpureum. J.  B.  R. — The  Spindle  Tree 

(Euonymus  europieus). 

Names  of  Frdits.— G.  C— 1,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  2, 
Cobham  ;  3,  Hambledon  Deux  An* ;  4,  Withington  Fill- 
basket;    5,  Wellington;   6,  Gulden   Noble;    7,  Blenheim 

Orange;  8,  Wyken  Pippin. G    /'.—I,  Queen  Caroline; 

2,  Mank'a  CodJio  ;  3.  King  of  the  Pippins ;  4,  Cox's  Pomona ; 
5,  Blenheim  Orange  (will  keep) ;  u,  Eeswick  Codlin ;  7, 
Ribaion  Pippin  (will  ket  p) ;   S,  Wellington  (will  keep) ;  9, 

King  of  the  Pippins. F.  P.— I,  Alfriston  ;  2,  Peasgooa'd 

Nonesuch. 


LAND    TENURE    BILL. 

A  NOVEL  and  interesting  point  was  raised  by  a 
deputation  from  the  Horticultural  Tradeb' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
waited  upon  Lord  Cdrrington  at  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  on  Monday  last.  The  deputation, 
which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Marnhani,  M.P., 
consisted  of  the  following  well-known  gentUmen  : 
Messrs.  T.  A.  H.  Rivers  (president),  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  George  Bunyard,  A.  G,  Jackman,  Sluart 
H.  Low,  H.  Morgan  Veitch  (hon,  solicitor  to  the 
deputation),  aid  Charles  E.  Pearson  (hon. 
secretary  of  the  association}. 

Mr.  Rivers,  as  the  president  of  the  association,  explained 
that  it  was  seriously  open  to  doubt  whether,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  wording  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings'  Acts, 
nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists  at  present  enjoyed  the 
benefits  conferred  I  y  those  Acts  on  agricultural  tenants, 
which  bentfits  it  was  proposed  to  still  further  extend  by 
the  Land  Tenure  Rill.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  his 
lordship  would  see  his  way  to  advise  Parliament  to  adopt 
flome  such  clause  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Morgan  Veitch 
as  being  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defining  accurately 
the  position  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen. 

Mr.  Pearson,  as  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  association, 
pointed  out  that,  although  it  eeemed  probable  that  nursery- 
men could  not  technically  be  described  as  market 
gardeners  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  in  question,  the 
matter  could  not  be  said  to  be  wholly  free  from  doubt  in 
the  absence  of  a  judicial  decision  on  the  subject,  and  he 
suggested  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  the  matter 
right  if  a  great  amount  of  litigation  were  to  be  avoided. 
The  oversight  had  probably  arisen  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  trade  had  practically  been  unorganised  until  about 
seven  years  ago,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
business  nurserymen  were  a  scattered  class.  He  gave  a 
C3n2rete  instance  within  bis  own  experienceof  the  hardship 


under  which  nurserymen  at  present  laboured  as  compared 
with  market  gardeners.  Some  time  ago  he  bad  removed 
from  some  txtia  land  rented  for  the  purpose  of  his 
nurseries,  and,  although  he  had  carried  out  many  improve- 
ments, which  had  in  fact,  almost  doubled  the  value  of  his 
late  holding,  he  was  not  only  unable  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion from  his  landloid,  but  had  actually  to  meet  a  contra 
account  for  dilapidation  of  old  buildings  on  the  holding. 
The  speaker  concluded  by  emphasising  the  special 
advantages  which  nurserymen  would  get  under  the  Acts  as 
regards  improvement  of  land  by  manuring,  as  well  as  the 
machinery  (or  arbitration. 

Mr.  Morgan  \'eltcb,  as  honorary  solicitor  to  the  deputa- 
tion, pointed  out  that  the  Agricultural  Holdirga  Acts 
applied  to  market  gardeners  jointly  with  farmers,  as  both 
classes  were  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  but  pre- 
sumably through  an  oversight  on  the  part  cf  Parliament, 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  including  nursei^men, 
seedjmenand  florists  within  the  purview  of  these  Acts. 
The  oversight  was  especially  noticeable  because  when  it 
came  to  imposing  liabillliee,  in  the  case  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  for  instance,  Parliament  had  been 
careful  to  declare  that  "agriculture"  should  be  deemed  to 
include  "horticulture,"  and  both  nurserymen  and  gar- 
deters  were  treated  as  one  under  common  law  and  also 
for  rating  purposes,  and  the  two  trades  might  accurately 
be  described  as  sister  trades.  Having  regard  to  these  facts, 
Mr.  Veitch  invited  hia  lordship  to  compare  the  difference 
in  the  position  of  a  market  gardener  «ho  as  a  yearly 
tenant  was  quitting  his  holding  and  the  position  of  his 
next  door  neighbour,  the  nurserymen,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. In  such  a  case  the  market  gardener  would  get 
full  compensation  for  various  improvements  effected  by 
him,  even  without  bis  landlords  consent,  as  well  as  c<.m- 
pensation  for  various  crops  left  behind  for  the  landlord's 
benefit.  The  nurseryman,  on  the  other  hard,  would  get 
compensation  for  neither  his  buildings  nor  his  plants  and 
shrubs  left  behind.  AH  the  privilege  nhich  the  nursery- 
man enjoytd  at  the  present  time  was  the  bare  right  under 
common  law  to  remove  his  glass  houses  and  his  stock  in 
trade ;  but  it  might  so  happen  that  the  time  when  bis 
landlord  turned  him  out  might  be  quite  unfavourable  for 
transplanting.  Mr.  Veitch  further  pointed  out  that  in  the 
case  of  yearly  tenancies  a  market  gardener  was  entitled  to 
a  year's  notice  to  quit,  whereas  a  nurseryman  was  on  the 
same  footing  as  an  ordinary  houseb*  Ider,  and  would  be 
entitled  to  have  only  six  months'  notice  expiring  at  the 
end  cf  the  current  year's  tenancy.  (Lord  Carriugton  here 
consulted  his  legal  adviser,  who  agreed  that  such  was  the 
case,  although  the  position  might  be  varied  by  special 
agreement  on  the  point.)  Finally,  the  speaker  urged  that 
it  would  be  illogical  to  deny  the  desired  benefits  to  the 
nursery  trade,  on  the  ground  that  iu  some  cases  market 
gardeners  and  farmers  had  been  known  to  abuse  the 
privileges  given  to  them  by  the  Acts,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Land  Tenure  Bill  contained  no  machinery  for  checking  any 
such  isolated  cases  of  abuse  entitled  one  to  assume  that, 
generally  speaking,  no  undue  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
the  Acts  at  the  expense  cf  the  landlord.  Furthermore,  it 
would  be  illogical  to  say  to  nurserymen,  "  We  cannot  give 
you  the  benefit  of  theie  Acts,  because  occasionally  the 
agricultural  tenant  has  been  known  to  abuse  bis  privileges," 
while  in  the  same  breal  h  one  would  have  to  admit  that  the 
Land  Tenure  BUI  was  conferring  even  further  privileges  on 
the  agricultural  tenant. 

Lord  Carrington,  in  reply,  said  that  it  had  given  him 
great  pleasure  to  receive  so  influential  a  deputation,  and 
he  thought  that  the  object  wiih  which  the  deputation  had 
approached  him  showed  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  were  appreciated  by  tenants, 
and  were  working  satisfactorily.  He  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  law  clhcers  cf  the 
Crown  on  the  novel  point  now  raised,  and  they  quite 
agreed  that  probably  a  nurseryman  could  not  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  as  the  law  now 
stood.  He  entirely  sympathised  with  the  position  of  the 
nursery  and  seed  trade  under  these  circumstances,  and, 
although  he  could  not  venture  to  alter  the  Land  Tenure 
Bill  as  now  before  Parliament  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
in  the  desired  form,  he  would  strongly  advise  the  Horti- 
cultural Trades'  Association  to  lose  no  time  in  having  a 
special  Bill  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  their 
grievances,  and  he  would  be  happy  to  see  representatives 
of  the  Association  at  any  future  time  In  connection  with 
this  sutj'ect. 

Mr.  Marnham,  M.P.,  pointed  out  to  his  Lordship  that 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  directly  make  any  addition 
to  the  Lacd  Tenure  Bill  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  deputation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  Conserva- 
tive member,  Mr.  Gardner,  had  already  put  down  an 
amendmentcf  some  kind  on  tlie  subject,  and  the  deputation 
hoped  that  his  lordship  would  see  his  way  to  accept  this 
amendment  when  it  came  to  be  raised. 

Lord  Carrington  stated  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  would 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment,  and  still  considered  that  a 
special  Bill  would  best  meet  the  case. 

The  deputation  then  thanked  his  lordship  for  his 
reception  of  them  and  withdrew. 

It  is  not  ditticult  to  understand  the  reluctance  of  Lord 
Carrington,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ar:d 
Fisheries,  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  Land  Tenure  Bill 
during  its  passage  through  the  House  cf  Commons,  but  it 
is  certainly  hard  to  see  why  his  lordship  could  not  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment  if  proposed  by  a  private 
member.  We  understand  that  it  is  hoped  to  raise  this 
question  again  when  the  Land  Tenure  Bill  comes  to  be 
considered  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Those  desirous  of 
assisting  the  movement,  and  who  wish  for  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  should  lose  no  time  in  communicating 
with  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  Lowdham, 
Notts,  or  with  Mr.  Moigan  Veitch,  Norfolk  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London. 


SOCIETIES. 


EXETER    FLOWER    SHOW. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society  opened  their 
annual  autumn  show  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Exeter,  on 
the  9th  inst.,  when  the  weather  was  fortunately  dry  after 
the  preceding  day's  continuous  downpour  during  the 
Torquay  show.  Cut  flowers  were  up  to  the  general 
average,  and  in  fruit  a  distinct  advance  was  made  even 
on  the  high  quality  of  former  years.  The  judges  had  an 
onerous  task,  and  were  occupied  nearly  ihree  hours  in 
their  labours.  An  innovation  was  introduced  by  creating 
a  class  for  table  d(coration,  which  attracted  four  entiles, 
and  another  novel  class  was  that  for  the  exhibition  of 
every  section  of  the  Chrysanthemum  family  on  a  table 
space  of  5  feet  by  4  feet,  which  formed  a  very  interesting 
feature.  One  thing  especially  remarkable  in  the  Exeter 
show  was  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits  contributed  by 
amateurs  not  keeping  a  gardener,  and  cottagers.  The 
society  provided  two  large  silver  medals  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  one  of  which  was  to  be  awarded 
to  the  best  exhibit  by  a  professional,  and  the  other  to  the 
best  amateur  exhibit.  The  firtt  was  given  to  the  Rev.  T. 
Sheepshanks  for  his  first  prize  stand  of  twenty-four 
Japanese  blooms,  with  which  he  continued  his  success  at 
Torqu&y  the  preceding  day,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  F.  J. 
Lovell  for  his  stand  of  12  Japanese  blcoms  exhibited  In 
the  cottagers'  section.  Two  smaller  medals  were  given  to 
the  best  Japanese  and  incurved  blooms  In  the  show,  the 
first  going  to  the  Rtv.  T.  Sheepshanks,  and  the  second  to 
Mr.  C.  Ham,  an  amateur. 

Fruit  was  largely  shown,  two  long  tables  running  down 
the  centre  of  the  great  hall  being  filled  with  It.  Much 
was  remarkably  fine  ;  the  prizewinners  in  the  class  for 
specimen  dessert  Pears,  an  enormous  Beune  Diel  that 
took  the  premier  position,  and  an  almost  equally  floe 
Doyent^  du  Ctmice  that  occupied  the  second  place,  being 
marvellous  specimens  cf  their  varieties,  while  the 
specimen  Apples  were  also  superb,  the  first  prize 
Blenheim  Orange  being  larger  than  most  Peaegood's 
Nonesuch. 

In  the  classes  for  fruit,  of  which  there  were  over  fifty, 
the  chief  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  B.  Hill,  Mr.  T.  Kekewicb, 
Sir  J.  F.  Davie,  Sir  D.  King,  Mr.  H.  St.  Maur,  Mr.  J.  F, 
Bannatyne  and  Mrs.  Gulson.  Vegetables  were  not  included 
in  the  schedule. 

Among  the  nurserymen's  exhibits  Messrs.  Sutton's  stall, 
wlih  its  Timatoes  (led  and  yellow),  huge  Onions,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Beet,  Celery,  French  Beans,  Chillies  and  fancy 
Gourds,  was  very  attractive.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son, 
Exeter,  provided  a  fine  display  of  berried  plants  and 
autumn  foliage.  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co. 
exhibited  a  large  stand  of  excellent  fruit.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  showed  a  collection  of  zonal  Pelar* 
goniums.  Mr.  W.  J.  Coombes,  Exeter,  had  a  bank  ot 
Begonias  as  well  as  CarnailoDS,  &c.  Messrs.  Jarman  and 
Co.,  Chard,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
The  annual  show  in  the  Artillery  Drill  Hall  on  the  6Lh  and 
7th  Inst,  suffered,  like  the  bulk  of  exhibitions  this  year, 
from  fewer  entries,  but  what  this  lacked  was  made  up  tn 
the  quality  of  the  txhibits. 

Cut  blooms  were  bright  and  attractively  displayed  in 
vases.  The  leading  class  was  for  twelve  varieties  Japanese, 
three  blooms  of  each,  accompanied  with  Chrysanthemum 
foliage.  Three  competed  for  the  A'ictorlan  Challenge  Cup 
and  liberal  cash  tffer.  The  premier  award  was  easily 
secured  by  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to  Dowager  Lady 
Ashburton.  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  with  large  handsome 
blooms  of  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  J.  H.  Silsbury, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  and  Magnificent.  Mr. 
B.  HoUis,  gardener  to  Msjor  Chichester,  Ambley  Paik» 
Komsey,  secocd.  The  best  set  cf  any  two  varieties  white 
Japanese,  three  cf  each,  ct^me  from  Mr.  Hall,  typical 
blossoms  of  Maiquise  V.  Venosta  and  Edith  Smith. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  three  each  of  four  varieties,  Mr. 
G.  Ellwood,  gardener  to  W.  U.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore 
House,  Bishop's  Waltham,  was  flrat,  with  desirable  blooms 
of  Leigh  Park  Wonder,  F.  S.  Vallis  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  A'alllB. 

Mr.  Ellwood  also  had  the  best  set  of  four  single-flowered 
varieties  in  vases  —  Roupell  Beauty,  Nelly  Richardson, 
Mary  Anderson  and  Edith  Pagram  were  those  selected. 

Incurved  varieties  were  few  in  number,  but  of  fairly  good 
quality.  Mr.  W.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq  , 
Twyford,  Winchester,  had  the  beat  eighteen  varieties— an 
interesting  exhibit. 

Bush-grown  plants  were  attractive.  Mr.  C.  Dymott  won 
for  four  plants  in  a  stiff  competition.  Conservatory 
plants  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  115,  Hill  Lane, 
Southampton. 

Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  made  a  good 
display.  Mr.  E.  Wills,  Winchester  Road  Nurseries,  was 
an  easy  first  with  suitable  material.    The  classes  for 

Table  decorations  were  an  important  section  of  the 
show.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cannon,  Shirley,  Southampton,  won 
with  ease,  showing  Koses  and  Lily  cf  the  Valley.  M'p«« 
Snellgrove,  Oxford  Road,  Southampton,  won  for  a  vase  i  nd 
a  centrepiece  filled  with  Chrysanthemums,  autumn  leaven, 
&c.,  in  both  classes  with  charming  exhibits. 

Fruit  and  vefzetables  were  numerous  and  good. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq  , 
Chllworth  Manor,  Rumsey,  had  the  best  Grapes,  Mr.  Hall 
the  finest  Apples,  while  Mr.  Ellwood  staged  by  far  the 
mostmeritorlcus  vegetables. 

Honorary  exhibits  were  numerous  and  gocd.  Messrs. 
Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  Apples,  Mr.  W.  G.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth,  Chrysanthemums  and  Geraniums,  and  Mr.  E. 
Wills,  mifcellanecus  plants. 
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FLOWERS  BY  ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT. 

IN  arranging  flowers  for  evening  use,  the 
first  consideration  should  be  their  capa- 
bilities for  lighting  up  well.  This  is  a 
subject  which  well  repays  careful  study, 
for  difi'erent  colours  change  by  night  so 
much,  some  losing  all  their  brilliancy  and 
failing  to  harmonise  with  their  surroundings, 
others  deepening  in  intensity.  Much  dis- 
appointment may  be  avoided  if  these  different 
effects  are  carefully  noted  beforehand. 

The  Coloues. 

As  a  general  rule,  blues  should  be  avoided, 
for  although  some  charming  schemes  may  be 
worked  out  with  Cornflowers,  pale  blue  Del- 
phiniums (these  make  a  delightful  decoration, 
using  the  small  side  shoots  only),  Plumbago, 
&c.,  by  daylight,  they  should  be  kept  in  this 
category  only  and  left  alone  for  evening 
purposes.  Mauve  is  also  an  unsatisfactory 
colour  on  the  whole,  but  some  mauve  flowers 
which  have  a  decided  tinge  of  pink  light  up 
well,  among  others  certain  Sweet  Peas,  such 
as  Admiration,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  and 
the  darker  Emily  Eckford. 

All  shades  of  yellow  and  orange  are  good 
for  evening  decorations.  Nasturtiums,  vary- 
ing in  shade  from  palest  lemon  to  the  deepest 
orange,  form  a  charming  combination  with  a 
judicious  mixture  of  Montbretias  to  give  the 
necessary  height,  and  Iceland  Poppies  in 
varying  shades  can  hardly  be  improved  upon. 
Daffodils  and  Narcissi  of  all  sorts  are  always 
effective,  either  arranged  simply  with  their 
own  leaves  in  small  vases  or  combined  with 
brown  Berberis  in  a  centre  bowl.  The  little 
early  Due  van  Thol  Tulips  (yellow  and  white) 
are  very  dainty,  and  associate  well  with 
Mimosa.  Yellows  often  improve  by  artificial 
light,  some  which  are  rather  a  "  sour  "  colour 
by  daylight  lighting  up  well.  Reds  and 
pinks  are  always  effective,  though  here  again 
careful  selection  may  be  made.  Among  Roses, 
for  instance,  pink  Maman  Cochet  deepens 
rather  than  loses  in  colour  by  artificial  light, 
surpassing  in  this  respect  Mrs.  John  Laing. 
Liberty  is  an  ideal  Rose  for  decoration,  not 
less  for  its  beautiful  colour  than  for  the 
elegance  of  its  growth.  If  a  combination  is 
preferred,  a  few  pink  Roses  of  the  Mme. 
Lambard  type  may  be  used  with  it,  and  will 
help  to  lighten  the  effect.  Mme.  Abel Ohatenay 


is  a  great  favourite  of  mine  for  decorations, 
and  so  is  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Dorothy  Perkins 
lights  up  well,  and  shows  to  even  better 
advantage  with  a  few  touches  of  the  White 
Rambler.  Another  satisfactory  Rose  is  the 
new  single  Irish  Elegance,  whose  golden  and 
coppery  tints  would  show  up  admirably 
and  needs  no  foliage  beyond  its  own.  Many 
of  the  better-known  single  Roses  al.so  give 
excellent  results,  such  as  Paul's  Carmine 
Pillar,  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Rosa  macrantha,  &c. 
Returning  to  other  flowers,  long-stemmed 
Carnations  in  many  lovely  shades  of  rose  and 
pink  make  beautiful  decorations.  Single  pink 
Pasonies  would  be  most  effective  for  a  bold 
display  on  a  large  table,  and  among  Sweet 
Peas  Lovely,  Prima  Donna,  King  Edward 
VII.,  Miss  Willmott  and  Coccinea  will  be 
found  to  give  good  results  Where  a  mixture 
of  colouring  is  not  objected  to,  an  old 
Oriental  bowl  filled  with  Sweet  Peas  in  vary- 
ing shades  of  colour  makes  a  beautiful 
centrepiece,  a  wire  stand  being  placed  in  the 
bowl  to  assist  in  mounting  the  blooms  (used 
with  their  own  foliage)  to  advantage.    In 

Arranging  Flowers  for  Evening, 
besides  considering  the  colouring,  the  season 
and  temperature  should  also  be  taken  into 
account.  Such  brilliant  flowers  as  Zinnias, 
Nasturtiums,  Geraniums,  &c.,  seem  almost  to 
radiate  heat  in  hot  weather,  the  result  being 
anything  but  restful.  An  ideal  dinner  deco- 
ration for  a  hot  summer's  night,  to  be  used  on 
a  small  round  table,  would  be  a  silver  basket 
of  long-stemmed  white  Roses,  such  as  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Innocenta  Pirola,  Niphetos, 
&c ,  trails  of  Asparagus  Fern  or  Smilax 
coming  from  it  in  all  directions  and  trailing 
lightly  on  the  cloth.  A  Water  Lily  bud  with 
a  tiny  spray  of  green  should  float  in  each 
finger-bowl ;  while  for  an  autumn  evening  a 
gorgeous  colouring  may  be  obtained  with 
tinted  sprays  of  Guelder  Rose  foliage,  Veitchi 
Virginian  Creeper,  Rose  heps  and  berries  of 
all  kinds,  lightened  by  long  sprays  of  the 
pretty  little  Michaelmas  Daisy  ericoides, 
which  blooms  very  late  in  some  situations. 
Golden  and  bronze  Chrysanthemums  might 
replace  the  berries  if  preferred. 

While  on  the  subject  of  flowers  by  artificial 
light,  I  should  also  like  to  add  a  note  of 
warning  on  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  the 
candle,  lamp,  or  electric  light  shades  assist 
the  effect  aud  do  iiot  swamp  the  colours  of 


the  flowers  by  being  too  strong.  In  arranging 
flowers  lightness  and  daintiness  are  the  chief 
things  to  be  aimed  at.  Avoid  overcrowding 
the  blooms,  and  let  the  foliage  used  be 
belonging  to  or  in  keeping  with  the  flowers 
it  assists.  The  useful  little  Gypsophila  ele- 
gans  does  good  service,  that  and  Grasses 
associating  better  with  many  light  flowers, 
such  as  Sweet  Peas,  Iceland  and  Shirley 
Poppies,  &c.,than  anything  else  ;  it  also  goes 
well  with  Carnations  in  connexion  with  spikes 
of  their  own  foliage. 

Roses  are  best  with  their  own  foliage,  sprays 
of  the  lighter  and  smaller-leaved  varieties 
being  used  with  the  heavier  sorts.  Asparagus 
Ferns  of  various  sorts  combine  well  with  all 
florists'  flowers,  a  kind  called  scandens 
beiog  useful  and  prettier  than  the  better- 
known  A.  Sprengeri,  though  equally  easy  of 
cultivation.  These  remarks  apply  more 
particularly  to  dinner-tables,  but  the  combi- 
nations suggested  may  be  used  equally  well 
for  any  purpose  by  artificial  light. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  Orchids  or  any 
of  the  beautiful  hot-house  flowers  which 
might  be  pressed  into  service,  this  article 
being  intended  more  particularly  for  those 
who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the  means 
afforded  by  an  ordinary  garden  and  green- 
house. In  this  connexion  I  hope  they  may 
be  found  useful. 

Emily  E.  Williamson. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
DECEMBER. 


A  GARDEN  OF  ANNUAL  FLOWERS. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second  Prize  of  TWO   GUINEAS, 
A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 
are   offered   for   the   best    sketch  plan    and 
explanatory  notes  of  "  A  Garden  of  Annual 
Flowers." 
The  plan   must  be  drawn  to  scale,  and  the 
names  of  the  plants  to  be  grown  in  each  bed 
must  be  clearly  written  out  on  the  plan — that  is 
to  say,  the  beds  must  not  be  numbered  with  each 
number  referring  to  a  list.     The  plan  must  repre- 
sent a  garden  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  in  extent.     The  accompanying  notes  should 
give  the  colours  and  heights  of  the  various  plants 
used,  together  with  directions  for  their  cultiva- 
tion.    Annuals  only  are  to  be  included. 

The  notes    must   be   written   on    one  side    of 
Lhe  paper  only,  and  the  plan,  and  be  enclosed 
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in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition, "  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
December  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
or  plans  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOME. 


AWARDS  IN  THE  OCTOBER  COM- 
PETITION. 
The  essays  on  this  subject  were  numerous  and 
particularly  good,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  award  the  prizes.  The  papers  sent 
in  by  iha  prize-winning  competitors  named  below 
are  only  a  very  little  better  than  the  first  half- 
dozen  in  the  list  of  commended.  Had  the  com- 
petition not  been  so  keen  and  the  essays  so 
meritorious  some  of  those  which  are  only  com- 
mended would  undoubtedly  have  won  prizes. 

First,  Miss  Mirion  E.  joss,  Alwinton  Tower, 
South  Godftone,  Surrey. 

Second,  C.  W.  Ciulfield,  Bridgen  House,  Park 
Crescent,  Erith,  Kent. 

Third,  Mrs.  H.  Dishwood,  Stibbington  House, 
Wansford,  Northamptonshire. 

Fourth,  Walter  H.  Aggett,  70,  St.  James's 
Road,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 

The  papers  sent  by  the  following  writers 
deserve  high  commendation  :  W.  H.  Morton,  St. 
James's  Crescent,  Gloucester  ;  H.  Tomalin,  Tower 
Hill  Cottages.  Kingsolere,  Newbury  ;  Margaret 
Bickersteth,  West  Lodge,  Ripon  ;  Miss  Muriel 
Birwell,  Barkfnld  House,  Billingshurst,  Sussex  ; 
K.  E  Miude,  Hjrsmonden,  Kent ;  Miss  A.  Cecil 
Bull,  The  Lodge,  Wiveton,  Clay-next-Sea,  Nor- 
folk ;  F.  E  Dillistone,  The  Nurseries,  Scurraer, 
Eisex  ;  A.  J.  Morgan,  foreman.  The  Girdens, 
Bicton,  Eist  Budleigh,  Devon  ;  Miss  Judith  Hop- 
kinson,  Sutton  Grange,  Wansford,  Norlhampron- 
shire  ;  H.  R  Oatram,  Haslemere,  Surrey  ;  Miss 
E  Johnson,  253.  Binbury  Road,  Oxford;  Miss 
A.  P.  Manly,  79,  H«borne  Road,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham;  Miss  Merriman,  Looe,  C  >rnwall ; 
Djrothy  Webster,  Garden  Cottage,  Woolton, 
near  Liverpool ;  and  E.  W.  Dix,  head  gardener 
to  Sir  BaDJimio  Baker,  K  C  B.,  Bjwden  Green, 
Fangbourne.  Many  other  excellent  papers  were 
also  sent  in,  but  want  of  space  precludes  mention 
of  more  names. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  4.— First  Show  of  the  Winter- 
flowering  Carnation  Society,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  open  from  1^4.30  p  m, ; 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Cxlonial  Fruit 
Show  (two  days)  at  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

December  5.  —  N*tionaI  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (two  days). 

December  6. — Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
Victoria  Street,  at  3.30  p  m.  ;  Dinner  at  5.30  p.m. 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society,  Hotel  Windsor,  at  3  p.m. 


British  Gardeners'  Association. 

With  a  view  to  turmiug  a  branch  of  this  associa- 
tion at  Richmond,  a  local  committee  invited  the 
executive  council  to  send  a  delegate  to  give  an 
address  on  the  objects  of  the  association.  As  a 
result  of  this  invitation  a  meeting  has  been 
arranged  to  take  place  in  the  Wesleyan  School- 
room, Evelyn  Road,  Richmond,  on  Thursday,  the 
(]tb  inst.,  when  an  address  will  be  given  by  the 


hon.  secretarj  ,  Mr.  J.  Weathers.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  the  services  of  Councillor  Cook  (hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  Richmond  Horticultural  Society)  as 
chairman.  The  hall  is  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  the  railway  station,  to  which  there  is  a  frequent 
service  of  trains  from  Kingston,  Staines,  Feltham, 
Putney,  Barnes,  Gunnersbury,  &o.  Buses  from 
Filing  and  Brentford  pass  the  building.  All 
gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  interests 
of  their  profession  at  heart  should  make  an  effort 
to  attend.  The  meeting  will  commence  at 
7.30  p.m.  The  local  hon.  secretary  pro  tern,  is 
Mr.  R  Simpson,  21,  Alexandra  Road,  Richmond. 

W^omen's  Ag^ricultural  and 
Horticultural    International 

Union. — An  exhibition  will  be  held  by  this 
union  on  July  17,  1907,  at  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  and  the  committee  wish  this  to  be 
as  widely  known  as  possible. 

National    Chrysanthemum 

Society. — A  market  chow  will  again  be  held 
in  the  Foreign  Flower  Market,  Covent  Girden. 
The  date  fixed  is  Wednesday,  the  12  h  inst.  The 
committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  donations  or 
promisee  of  medals  in  aid  of  the  prize  fund.  In 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  the  floral 
committee  will  hold  their  annual  dinner  at  the 
end  of  the  sea°on. 

The  W^lnter-flowering  Carnation 

Society  will  bold  its  first  annual  show  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  4th  inst.  The  exhibition  will 
be  open  from  1  p.m.  to  4  30  p  m.  It  is  some- 
what unfortunate  that  the  date  of  this  show 
clashes  with  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Colonial  Fruit  Show,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  Horticultural  Hall  on  the  4  jh  and  5  oh  inst. 
However,  at  this  season  dates  upon  which  there 
are  no  horticultural  events  were  probably  difficult 
to  arrange,  as  on  the  5  th  and  O'^h  inst.  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its 
late  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

"Garden  Making*."— A  booklet  bearing 
this  title,  written  by  Mr  J.  Cheal,  The  Nurf eries, 
Crawley,  is  full  of  sound  advice  by  a  practical 
landscape  gardener,  and  it  is  most  attractively 
produced.  It  contains  many  illustrations  showing 
different  styles  of  gardens,  and  is  well  worth 
careful  perusal  by  all  who  are  making  or  altering 
their  gardens.  In  consequence  of  increasing 
business,  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons  have  found  it 
necessary  to  open  a  London  office  for  the  land- 
scape gardening  department.  This  is  at  53, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

The  Ramie  Growing  Association. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  Ramie  Growing  Associa- 
tion to  foster  the  growth  of  Ramie  throughout 
the  Etnpire,  and  thus  add  a  valuable  asset  to 
British  agriculture,  commerce  and  industry.  At 
the  present  time  Ramie  is  grown  largely  in  China, 
and  in  smaller  quantities  at  different  points 
throughout  the  British  Dominions.  It  is  a  fibre 
which  for  general  utility  is  without  a  rival.  It 
provides  one  of  the  best  of  clothing  materials, 
being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and,  consequently, 
is  cool  in  the  sun's  rays  and  warm  in  winter.  It 
is  exceedingly  durable,  and  resists  the  roughest 
handling  in  laundry  operations.  Ramie  is 
equally  suitable  for  ropes  and  cordage,  nets,  tent 
cloth,  and  all  forms  of  coarse  material  for  which 
hemp  or  jute  are  now  ordinarily  used.  It  is  far 
stronger  and  more  lasting  than  either  of  these 
fibres,  and  for  rope-making  it  has  many  special 
advantages  peculiar  to  it.  The  merits  of  Ramie 
have  long  been  known  to  textile  manufacturers 
and  fibre  consumers  in  this  country,  but  the 
supply  has  hitherto  been  too  intermittent  and 
unreliable  for  them  to  be  able  to  adopt  it  on  a 
large  scale.  Its  superiority  over  all  other  fibres 
is  coming  to  be  generally  admitted,  and  the 
demand  for  the  fibre  at  the  present  time  far 
exceeds  the  regular  supply.  If  the  production 
of  the  fibre  were  so  increased  that  a  large  and 
constant  supply  could  be  assured  to  manufac- 
turers, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  adopted 


on  a  much  larger  scale  than  at  present  is  possible. 
All  who  are  disposed  to  help  in  the  development 
of  this  most  promising  industry  are  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
association  by  sending  their  names  to  Mr.  D. 
Edwards-Radcljffe,  hon.  secretary,  Staines. 

Mutisia  decurrens.— Regarding  recent 
notes  on  the  abjve  beautiful  and  interesting 
plant,  I,  like  your  correspondent  (see  page  247  of 
The  Garden),  doubt  whether  it  can  be  rooted 
from  cuttings  ;  in  fact,  the  percentage  that  will 
root  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth  while  muti- 
lating such  a  scarce  plant  to  obtain  cuttings.  If 
they  can  be  obtained  it  is  easily  increased  by 
means  of  suckers,  but  to  get  them  in  any  quantity 
the  plant  must  be  growing  well  ;  then  they  can 
generally  be  obtained  with  a  few  roots  attached. 
During  the  last  two  years  I  have  by  this  means 
secured  several  dozen  plants  from  one  specimen. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  during  the 
summers  of  1905  6  I  have  from  one  plant  secured 
about  400  good  seeds.  This  plant  was  placed  in 
its  present  position  (at  the  foot  of  a  west  wall) 
three  and  a-half  years  ago.  It  is  now  8  feet  to 
10  feet  high,  and  this  summer  it  developed  over 
300  flowers,  some  of  them  ripening  as  many  as  a 
dnz»n  good  seeds.  It  is  finely  illustrated  in  the 
Florist  and  Pomologut  of  1862 ;  the  colour  of 
flower  and  foliage  being  faithfully  reproduced, 
from  material  supplied  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son, 
Exeter  and  Chelsea.  There  (at  Exeter)  it  is  said 
to  have  withstood  25°  of  frost  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1860  61.  Although  one  occasionally 
sees  this  plant  happy  and  doing  well,  the  fact 
remains  that  as  a  rule  it  is  difficult  to  grow 
and  propagate. — J.  C0UTT8,  Killerton  Gardens, 
Exeter. 

Heavily  cropping  Potatoes.— Your 

correspondent  "A  D"  gives  us  some  interesting 
figures  as  to  the  cropping  qualities  of  the  several 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  but  his  note  would  have 
been  of  more  value  had  he  told  us  the  character 
of  the  soil  on  which  they  were  grown.  With 
him  Duchess  of  Cornwall  gives  the  heaviest  crop. 
Here  it  did  not  do  at  all  well,  and  was  conse- 
quently discarded.  My  note  was  written  to  give 
readers  of  The  Garden  the  names  of  two 
varieties  which  are  suitable  to  plant  on  heavy 
soil  for  home  consumption  and  not  for  market, 
though  what  is  good  for  one  purpose  should  be 
equally  good  for  the  other.  I  mentioned  that  the 
Potatoes  I  wrote  about  were  grown  in  garden 
soil,  and  I  think  "  A.  D."  has  not  understood  the 
object  of  my  note.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
Potato  market.  I  do  not  agree  with  "A.  D." 
when  he  says  the  larger  tubers  are  "  almost 
uncookable."  We  have  bad  many  of  the  large 
tubers  of  The  Factor  and  Up-to-Date  cooked,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  taste  better.  I  asked  for  the 
experience  of  your  readers  with  Dalmeny  Beauty 
on  a  heavy  soil  in  order  to  ascertain  more 
especially  its  cooking  and  keeping  qualities  and 
freedom  from  disease,  and  I  would  also  like  to 
know  whether  it  gives  a  good  average  of  large 
shapely  tubers  (I  do  not  expect  them  all  to  be 
over  2lb.  in  weight  !).  I  am  not  interested  in 
calculating  the  weight  per  acre  of  a  crop.  I 
notice  "A.  D."  does  not  tell  us  how  much 
ground  he  allotted  to  varieties  in  his  trials.  I 
can  imagine  that  a  crop,  of  which  the  majority  of 
tubers  were  small  with  only  a  few  large  ones 
among  them,  and  especially  if  these  were  badly 
shaped,  would  not  look  wellin  a  greengrocer's  shop, 
but  my  experience  of  the  two  varieties  I  mentioned 
is  that  there  was  only  a  small  percentage  of 
tubers  suitable  for  sets  and  still  fewer  smaller 
ones  for  the  pig,  the  majority  were  of  large  size 
and  good  shape,  and  the  quality  was  all  that 
could  be  desired. — W.  A.  Watts. 

Runner  Beans  and  Dahlias  In 

November. — A  correspondent  writes  from 
The  Gardens,  Hall  Place,  Cranleigh,  Surrey  : 
"  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  we  picked  Runner  Beans  and  cut  Dahlias 
for  house  decoration  up  to  and  including  the 
18  th  ult." 
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The  Cpoydon  HoFticultupal 
Society  beld  Lheir  annual  general  meeting  un 
the  5ih  ult.,  when  a  balance  was  declared  of 
£20  15  J.  Id.,  after  paying  all  expenses  and  placing 
£50  to  a  reserve  fund.  They  also  fixed  the  date 
of  their  next  show — Wednesday,  July  3,  1907. 

EdinbUFgh  Chpysanthemum 
Show. — It  was  unfortunate  that  the  weather 
conditions  during  the  show  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th,  16:h  and  17th 
nit.,  were  so  unfavourable,  heavy  rains  falling 
each  day  and  interfering  greatly  with  the 
attendance.  In  consequence,  the  takings,  which 
in  1905  amounted  to  £1.110  133.,  were  only 
£926  19j.,  a  decrease  of  £183  143. 

Mp.  J.  RobePtS.— The  many  friends  of 
Mr.  J.  Roberts,  who  was  for  some  years  head 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck 
Abbey,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  C.  E.  Chrimes,  Esq., 
Selwood. 

Mp.  David  S.  Fish,  who  has  been  for 
several  years  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh,  where  he  has  for  some  time  had  charge 
of  the  alpine  and  herbaceous  department,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  and  garden  superintendent  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Alexandria,  Ezypt. 
Mr.  Fish,  who  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  D  T.  Fish, 
a  well-known  horticultural  writer,  begins  his 
duties  at  Alexandria  in  January. 

Ppesentatlon    to    a    Scottish 

g^aPdeneP. — Recently  Mr.  James  Jamieson, 
gardener,  Hawkhill,  MilUimber,  N.B.,  was 
waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  his  numerous 
friends  and  presented  with  a  handsome  marble 
clock,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  of  the  best  wishes 
of  the  subscribers  for  his  success  in  his  new 
appointment  as  gardener  at  Tillery  House,  Ndiirn. 
The  presentation  was  made  in  suitable  terms  by 
Mr.  William  Mackie,  Morken  House  Gardens. 
Nupsepymen  and  the  Ppevention 

of  COPPUptiOn  Act, — Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Horticultural  Trades  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  a  largely  attended  meeting, 
at  which  some  seventy  of  the  principal  firms  in 
the  horticultural  trade  were  represented,  was 
held  in  the  committee-room  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  hall  in  Vincent  Square  to 
consider  the  position  created  by  the  Prevention  of 
Corruption  Act,  which  is  to  come  into  operation 
on  January  1  of  next  year.  After  full  discussion 
of  the  situation,  and  a  carefully  prepared  and 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
question  had  been  laid  before  the  meeting, 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  King's 
Counsel,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Act  in 
question  would  include  the  horticultural  trades, 
it  was  decided  loyally  to  accept  the  position  as 
defined  by  the  Act,  and  to  avoid  anything  which 
might  in  any  way  appear  to  transgress  its 
provisions. 

The  collection  of  Mosses  in 
Glasgow  Botanic  Gapdens.— One  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Gardens,  maintained  by  the  corporation 
of  Glasgow  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
James  Whitlon,  is  that  known  as  the  Moss  House, 
a  lean-to  glass-covered  structure.  This  cannot, 
unfortunately,  be  open  to  the  pubUc  on  account 
of  its  arrangement,  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  Moss  flora  and  the 
Hepaticss  to  visit  it  on  application  to  Mr. 
Rorke,  who  has  charge  of  the  glass  department. 
The  back  wall  is  covered  with  Mosses,  Ferns  and 
Liverworts,  and  from  it  a  naturally-arranged 
rockery  furnished  with  similar  plants  descends  to 
the  level.  The  ends  and  other  side  are  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and,  but  for  the  glass  roof,  one 
might  suppose  one's  self  to  be  in  a  garden  of  Mosses 
and  Ferns.  This  collection  originated,  I  believe, 
in  a  private  collection  of  Mosses  made  by  Mr. 
Scott,  the  propagator  in  the  establishment. 
There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  Hepaticae 
or  Liverworts,  and  some  care  is  needed  to 
prevent  their  encroaching  upon  the  other  plants. 


The  Ferns  are  also  interesting,  and  comprise 
those  best  suited  for  such  a  house.  The  Hymeno- 
phyllums  are  doing  splendidly,  and  some  are 
pictures  of  beauty  and  health.  The  Mosses  are 
so  little  known  that  any  list  of  names  would  be 
superfluous,  but  there  are  few  who  see  this 
Glasgow  collection  who  do  not  come  away  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty  of  these  plants  and  a 
desire  to  cultivate  them.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  house  is  perfectly  unheated,  and  that  it  faces 
the  north.  Some  few  subjects  which  are  a  little 
tender  are  covered  with  a  bell-glass  during  the 
winter  months. — S.  Arnott. 

The  Vanilla  in  fpuit  in  Glasgow. 

Readers  of  The  Garden  in  the  vicinity  of 
Glasgow  who  may  wish  to  see  the  Vanilla  (Vanilla 
planifolia)  in  fruit  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens, 
where  it  flowers  and  fruits  annually  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  houses.  The  plant  has  at  present 
several  of  its  long  pods,  and  attracts  the  notice 
of  many  visitors.  In  cultivation,  the  Vanilla 
flowers  require  to  be  artificially  fertilised  ;  the 
flowers  are  inconspicaous.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
fruits,  after  being  dried  in  the  sun,  that  produce 
the  delicious  Vanilla  flavouring. — A. 

Fpuit    of   the    Silk   Vine.— Messrs. 
Cuibush    and    Sjn,    The    Highgate    Nurseries, 


rsniTS  OF  THH  SILK  VINE  (PBBIPLOCA  OB^CA). 

kindly  send  fruits  of  the  Silk  Vine  (Periploca 
grseoa),  which  is  a  hardy  climber  with  brownish 
flowers.  We  have  never  seen  finer  fruits  of  it 
before,  and  the  illustration  shows  their  Bean-like 
shape.     The  colour  is  a  tender  green. 

Diascea  Bapbepse.  —  This  beautiful 
plant  I  have  seen  advertised  as  a  half-hardy 
annual,  but  with  us  it  remained  in  the  open 
border  through  last  winter,  and  has  been  in 
bloom  nearly  through  the  summer,  in  fact  is  so 
now  {November  6).  The  plant  spreads  by  under- 
ground runners. — G.  H.  Head,  Kingston  Manor 
Gardens,  Taunton, 


MY     NORTH-EAST     SEA- 
COAST    GARDEN. 

SUMMEB. 

June  in  a  garden  on  the  North-East  Coast  is 
not  at  all  like  June  in  most  other  English 
gardens.  Here,  this  lovely  month,  instead  of 
bringing  warm  and  genial  weather,  often  gives 
us  fogs  and  sea-mists ;  soft  white  clouds  that 
gather  up  and  roll  across  the  lawn  like  smoke. 
The  mist- wreaths  sometimes  hang  about  for  days  ; 


night  and  morning  the  fog-horns  sotind,  the 
garden  hardly  smiles,  the  very  birds  sing  quietly — 
a  mute  ia  on  the  strings. 

But  a  wind  springs  up,  the  clouds  are  blown 
away.  Now  dazzling  sunshine  bathes  the  whole 
garden  in  a  flood  of  light.  The  copse,  the  cliff, 
the  meadows,  and  the  sea  laugh  joyously  beneath 
a  blue  and  radiant  sky.  All  day  long  the  bees 
are  humming,  larks  are  singing,  and  the  yellow- 
hammers  never  cease  their  long-drawn  musical 
sighs. 

Never  was  there  such  a  garden  for  scent  and 
colour.  The  commonest  flowers  are  dowered  here 
with  gifts  and  virtues  hitherto  unknown.  The 
salt  breath  of  the  sea  has  flUed  the  buds  and 
flowers  with  its  own  vigour.  How  scarlet  are 
the  big  perennial  Poppies,  how  snowy  white  the 
clumps  of  Daisies,  white  as  foam  flowers  on  the 
crest  of  waves.  One  must  believe  that  in  a  sea- 
coast  garden  both  scent  and  colour  become  more 
deep,  more  powerful,  more  vivid,  and  brilliant. 
Where  else  in  June  are  winds  so  exquisitely 
sweetened  with  the  fragrance  of  Pinks  and 
Honeysuckle,  and  where  in  July  are  the  scents 
of  Jasmine  and  Madonna  Lilies  so  heavily  and 
delioiously  blended  ?  Will  a  time  ever  come,  I 
wonder,  when  we  shall  arrange  the  perfumes  of 
our  flowers  as  carefully  as  we  sort  their  colours  ? 
Those  of  us  who  have  read  a  little  book  called 
"  The  Scented  Garden,"  by  F.  W.  Barbidge,  will 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in 
the  science  of  scents  than  most  of  us  imagine.  It 
is  not  merely  that  flower-scents  are  delicious, 
they  are  a  power,  and  some  of  their  powers  are 
becoming  definitely  known  and  understood.  If 
anybody  wants  to  study  flower-scents  to  the  best 
advantage,  he  could  not  do  better  than  plant  his 
garden  by  the  sea. 

Lilies,  in  this  garden,  are  as  happy  as  were  the 
bulbous  plants  of  spring,  its  clean  and  porous 
soil  just  suits  them.  First  come  the  orange 
Lilies,  tall  and  strong  in  spires  of  flame  colour  ; 
then  the  Madonnas,  with  comforting  green  leaves 
and  wholesome  stems — what  are  these  Lilies 
worth  unless  thsy  grow  luxuriantly  ?  Next  come 
the  spotted  Tigers,  and  later  on  the  delicate 
auratums.  The  Agapanthus  Lily  is  the  last, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  this  somewhat 
difficult  garden  that  this  Lily  lives  out  of  doors 
all  the  winter ;  that  is  because  the  soil  of  the 
garden  is  never  damp,  however  full  of  moisture 
is  the  air.  Among  the  Lilies  we  find  that  hardy 
Ferns  are  very  useful,  hiding  imperfections  should 
any  appear,  and  concealing  the  inevitable  ragged- 
ness  of  the  hour  of  fading. 

The  necessity  for  shelter  has  resulted  in  the 
making  of  many  nooks  and  corners.  Qaite  a 
number  of  little  surprise-gardens  lie  hidden 
behind  banks  and  hedges.  One  sunny  enclosure 
is  devoted  to  sweet-scented  annuals.  Mignonette 
and  sweet  white  Alyssum  have  a  long  ribbon 
border  all  to  themselves.  Not  far  away  is  a 
Cornflower  patch,  and  near  to  it  a  plot  for  rose- 
pink  Mallows,  delightful  flowers  in  a  hot  summer, 
as  they  do  not  mind  how  warm  it  is,  and  never 
cry  out  for  water  as  the  poor  Mignonette  does. 
Poppy  patches  are  outside  the  garden  proper, 
and  so  are  the  Sweet  Pea  clumps — a  choice  place 
is  kept  for  them. 

All  who  live  much  in  their  gardens  know  how 
tiresome  it  is  when  one  wants  to  speak  of  any 
particular  part  of  a  garden  and  there  is  no  name 
handy  to  call  it  by.  One  wastes  so  much  time 
trying  to  explain  the  part  one  means.  It  is  ever 
80  much  better  to  give  special  names  to  special 
parts,  and  names  that  grow  up  of  themselves  are 
always  more  satisfactory  than  forced  ones. 
Children  often  give  names  very  happily.  The 
sunny  little  enclosure  where  the  annuals  grow  is 
known  as  "  Cassandra's  Garden."  Then  there  is 
"Butterfly  Corner,"  so  called  because  it  is 
planted  with  Sedum  spectabile  on  purpose  to 
attract  a  particular  butterfly,  the  Red  Admiral. 
Other  butterflies  come,  too,  but  the  Admiral 
swarms  on  it,  and  looks  splendid,  though  one 
would  not  think  his  scarlet  uniform  would  look 
BO  well  on  crimson.     It  is  a  pretty  amusement 
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planting  special  flowers  to  attract  particular 
moths  or  butterflies.  The  wild  blue  Scabious 
brings  the  Burnet  moth.  In  the  meadow  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  three  or  four  at  a  time  on  every 
honeyed  blossom,  looking  like  jewels  of  red  and 
green  enamel.  Heliotrope  is,  we  fancy,  the 
favourite  flower  of  the  Tortoiseshell  butterfly. 
In  such  a  garden  as  ours  it  is  impossible  not  to 
notice  its  inhabitants  in  the  way  of  birds  and 
even  of  its  insect  life.  Birds,  especially  the 
migrants,  are  so  thankful  for  its  shelter,  and  many 
strangers  pay  us  passing  visits. 

In  the  way  of  gardening  ooe  has  to  do  many 
things  here  that  would  be  quite  wrong  anywhere 
else.  One  is  to  plant  very  close,  almost  crowd- 
ing ;  that  is  because  in  such  a  wind-swept  garden 
we  find  one  plant  is  useful  in  sheltering  another. 
By  this  means  many  delicate  things  get  a  chance 
of  doing  well,  and  surprise  us  sometimes  by 
appearing  between  others,  long  after  we  thought 
them  dead  and  gone. 

Tying  up  and  staking  is  another  point  of  great 
importance,  and  it  presents  considerable  diffi- 
culties. No  garden  wants  so  much  of  it,  yet  we 
cannot  bear  to  see  any  plant  look  as  if  anything 
had  been  done  to  interfere  with  its  own  wild  will. 
We  want  everything  to  look  perfectly  natural, 
and  each  plant  to  have  an  air  of  growing  where 
it  is  because  it  wanted  to  and  was  enjoying 
itself.  All  sorts  of  plans  for  tying  up  have  to  be 
invented,  and  every  plant  wants  different  treat- 
ment. Bundles  of  sticks  must  always  be  in 
readiness,  and  boughs  and  iron  stakes,  both 
large  and  small,  and  we  must  start  tying  in  good 
time,  adding  more  support  as  growth  goes  on. 
Procrastination  here  is  fatal. 

On  the  whole,  the  drawbacks  of  this  garden 
are  amply  compensated  by  its  special  pleasures 
and  privileges.  If  the  patience  of  the  gardeners 
is  sometimes  taxed  there  are  few  days  when  it 
will  not  have  something  that  will  charm  the  poet 
and  painter.  F.  A.  B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


DECORATIVE     CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

(JAPANESE). 

A     COMPEEHENSIVE     SELECTION. 

THOSE  readers  of  The  Garden  who 
prefer  to  grow  Chrysanthemums  of 
small  to  medium  size  for  decorative 
uses,  will  find  the  selections  given 
below  useful.  The  varieties  are 
easily  grown,  and  never  look  better 
than  when  grown  from  the  terminal  buds,  and 
these  slightly  thinned  out.  Plants  treated  in 
this  way  invariably  flower  profusely,  mostly  in 
sprays.  Eight  to  twelve  flowers  of  good  quality 
may  be  had  by  pinching  the  plants  twice  and 
disbudding  to  one  bud  on  each  shoot. 

Nine  OcTOBER-rLowEBiNO  Sorts. 

Mme.  W.  Hubert. — A  beautiful  salmon  pink, 
shaded  yellow,  flower  of  charming  form,  and  borne 
in  profusion  on  plants  of  good  growth. 

Perle  Rose. — Another  excellent  sort  of  Conti- 
nental origin  ;  colour,  pleasing  rose-pink,  shaded 
white.  It  blooms  profusely ;  dwarf,  bushy 
growth. 

Fire  Dragon. — This  is  a  little-known  variety. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  form,  and  vivid  crimson 
in  colour,  with  a  golden  reverse.  Invaluable  for 
October  flowering. 

Champ  d'Or. — In  every  respect  this  is  charm- 
ing. The  colour  is  a  shade  of  rich  canary  yellow, 
and  the  flower  is  of  good  size.  The  plant  is  of 
sturdy  growth. 

Lillie. — Large  flower  ;  colour,  pearl  pink. 
Beautiful  either  disbudded  or  in  natural  sprays. 
Splendid  habit. 

Perle  Chatillonaise. — For  early  October  this  is 
a  beautiful  acquisition.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  their  colour  is  creamy  white  tinged  with 
sahnon ;  very  free  and  distinct. 


Etoile  Blanc  — A  beautiful  free-flowering  pure 
while  variety.  Capital  bushy  habit.  Splendid 
for  cut  flowers. 

Hoioard  H.  Crane. — A  free-flowering  plant  ; 
colour,  bright  chestnut,  with  golden  reverse. 
This  makes  a  fine  bushy  plant  for  cutting,  and  is 
most  effective  ;  height,  about  4  feet. 

Mychett  Beauty. — Largely  grown  for  market, 
but  little  known  in  private  gardens.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  the  plant  is  free-flowering  ;  colour, 
golden  yellow  ;  height,  about  3  feet. 

Nine  Good  Varieties  for  November 
Flowering. 

Bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre. — Though  rather  large, 
the  flowers  are  beautiful  when  the  plant  is  par- 
tially disbudded  ;  colour,  pale  fawn.  Sport  from 
the  yellow  variety  Soleil  d'Octobre. 

Ivory. — One  of  the  best  of  the  mid-season  pure 
white  sorts  ;  it  is  of  good  form  and  very  useful  ; 
dwarf  and  free. 

Market  Red. — This  newer  sort  will  supersede 
some  of  the  older  sorts  of  kindred  shades  of 
colour.  In  this  instance  the  colour  may  be 
described  as  bright  crimson-red,  with  golden 
reverse.  The  plant  is  free,  and  blooms  in  early 
November. 

I'iviand  Morel.  —  This  fine  old  exhibition 
variety  is  useful  for  decoration  ;  colour,  silvery 
mauve-pink. 

Ghas.  Davis  Improved.  —  A  beautiful  rosy 
bronze  sport  from  Viviand  Morel,  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent  plant. 

Source  d'Or. — This  popular  variety  is  excellent 
for  November  displays ;  its  flowers  are  terra- 
cotta in  colour. 

Lizzie  Adcoek. — This  glorious  rich  yellow  sport 
from  Source  d'Or  is  quite  equal  to  the  parent 
variety. 

Kathleen  Thompson. — This  variety  is  included 
for  its  colour,  which  may  be  described  as  chest- 
nut crimson  tipped  with  gold ;  free  flowering, 
dwarf  and  sturdy. 

Mrs.  Greenfield. — Of  the  more  recently -acquired 
varieties  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The 
colour  is  of  rich  butter  yellow.  Grown  either 
for  large  blooms  or  for  a  quantity  of  smaller 
flowers,  it  is  equally  amenable ;  good  habit  and 
capital  constitution. 

Twelve  Late-flowering    or    December 
Varieties. 

Nagoya. — Lirgely  grown  for  market,  and  the 
best  of  the  raid-December  golden  yellow  flowers. 

Mrs.  J.  Thompson. — A  beautiful  creamy- white 
Japanese  incurved  flower  that  lasts  in  fresh 
condition  a  long  time  ;  height,  about  4  feet. 

Matthew  Hodgson. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  the  late  sorts,  the  colour  being  a 
distinct  shade  of  crimson  with  abrownish  shading. 
When  well  grown  and  disbudded  the  flowers 
are  very  handsome. 

Allman's  Yellow. — Afree-floweringvariety,  with 
charming  sprays  of  bright  yellow  blossoms  ;  good 
habit  and  capital  constitution. 

Mile.  Louise  Charvet. — The  best  of  the  pink 
flowers  for  late  use.  The  blooms  are  large,  of 
pleasing  form,  and  the  colour  is  light  pink  shaded 
with  white. 

I  ''idet  Lady  Beaumont.  — A  very  deeply  -  o  oloured 
flower — the  deepest  shade  of  crimson  properly 
describing  it.     The  flowers  are  large  and  massive. 

Western  King. — A  beautiful  white  Japanese 
incurved,  the  flowers  large  and  slightly  tinged 
green  in  the  centre. 

Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli. — Although  a  large  exhi- 
bition variety,  this  plant  does  well  when  grown 
otherwise  ;  good  habit,  colour  rose  and  white. 

Weekes'  Crimson. — A  free-flowering  plant  of 
dwarf  bushy  growth,  developing  brilliant  crimson 
flowers  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  end 
of  January. 

Mme.  Felix  Perrin. — This  variety  is  also  known 
as  Framfield  Pink.  The  flower  is  small  to  medium 
in  size,  bright  pink ;  largely  grown  for  market, 
good  habit. 

Francois  PUon. — A  large,  soft  yellow  reflexed 
flower ;  late  December. 


Tuxedo. — Although  rather  taller  than  many 
others,  this  variety  is  indispensable  for  its  lateness. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  size  with  notched 
florets  ;  colour,  terra-cotta  bronze.  In  flower 
December  and  January.  D.  B.  Crane. 


FHE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 


STORING  APPLES. 

YOUR  correspondent  Mr.  Owen  Thomas 
contributes  to  The  Garden  a  most 
useful  article  on  the  above  subject, 
and  a  most  seasonable  one,  in  which 
much  information  can  be  gained  if  it 
is  perused  with  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. Next  to  the  success  in  obtaining  a  good 
crop  of  Apples,  the  most  important  question  is, 
How  to  store  them  after  being  carefully 
gathered.  This  Mr.  Thomas  has  shown,  with 
much  advantage  to  those  who  endeavour  to  follow 
his  precautions.  I  notice  that  your  correspondent 
mentions  straw  as  the  material  to  be  used  for 
placing  the  Apples  on.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
this,  coming  from  such  an  authority,  as  a  good 
many  gardeners  consider  this  quite  erroneous,  in 
the  belief  that  straw  spoils  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit.  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  found  it  so 
when  the  straw  used  was  clean  and  dry.  Daring 
last  month  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  gardening 
papers  that  while  straw  and  hay  should  be 
avoided,  wood-wool  was  the  material  recom- 
mended for  placing  Apples  on  in  the  storeroom. 

Although  this  material  is  largely  used  for  pack- 
ing various  fruits,  &c.,  I  shou'd  not  recommend 
its  use  for  close  contact  with  ripe  fruits  for  any 
length  of  time,  especially  Peaches  and  Pears, 
owing  to  a  peculiar  flavour  imparted  thereby. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  I  contend  that  wood-wool 
has  a  woody  smell,  and  this  is  absorbed  in  some 
degree  by  the  riper,  and  therefore  softer,  fruits. 
When  in  the  gardens  of  Forde  Abbey,  Chard, 
under  Mr.  John  Crook,  eight  years  ago,  we  used 
largely  what  is  termed  "  aftermath,"  that  is,  the 
second  crop  of  grass,  thoroughly  dried.  This 
proved  an  excellent  material  for  the  packing  and 
storing  of  Apples.  Our  fruitroom  was  not  large 
enough  to  hold  the  bulk  of  the  fruit,  and  we, 
therefore,  made  use  of  a  long  lean-to  shed  under 
a  north  wall,  which  I  have  often  seen  under  water, 
owing  to  the  flooding  of  the  river  Axe,  which 
was  but  45  feet  away.  Our  method  was  to  place 
large  packing-cases  on  logs  of  wood  to  raise  them 
above  the  level  and  safe  from  the  excessive 
damp,  line  the  sides  of  the  cases  with  aftermath, 
and  pack  the  Apples  carefully  in  the  cases  ;  after 
a  few  days  they  were  firmly  fastened  down  with 
boards  slightly  apart,  to  remain  undisturbed  till 
required.  The  Apples  treated  thus  were  mostly 
culinary  varieties.  I  have  known  some  of  the 
cases  to  remain  untouched  until  the  end  of 
February,  and  when  opened  the  fruit  was  in 
perfect  condition.  Mr.  Crook  told  rae  that  plan 
bad  answered  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was 
still  in  vogue  when  I  left  him. 
Shoyswell.  Paboo. 

I  WAS  somewhat  surprised  on  reading  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas's  article  on  "  Storing  Apples," 
to  find  that  he  recommends  laying  them  on 
straw,  which,  in  my  experience,  destroys  the 
best  flavour  of  any  Apple.  A  few  years  ago  a  gar- 
dener friend  said  to  me,  "I  cannot  understand  your 
Blenheim  Apples  being  so  superior  to  mine  in 
flavour,  although  quite  equal  to  yours  in  appear- 
ance." So  I  asked  him  to  bring  me  two  or  three 
of  his  fruits,  and  after  tasting  them,  I  said, 
"These  Apples  have  been  stored  on  straw." 
"Yes,"  he  said;  "and  most  people  do  the 
same."  I  told  him  that  I  never  allowed  straw  to 
touch  any  of  my  Apples  on  any  consideration. 
Ever  since  then  he  has  avoided  straw,  and  has 
never  again  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  musty 
flavour  of  his  Apples.  If  I  want  to  keep  them  as 
late  as  possible,  after  the  sweating  period  is  over, 
I    place    them    in    broad-mouthed    earthenware 
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pitchers,  five  or  six  dozen  in  each  pitcher,  taking 
care  that  none  of  the  fruits  are  bruised  or  specked. 
I  cover  the  tops  with  paper  and  store  them  in  the 
darkest,  coolest  place  available,  and  never  touch 
them  again  till  they  are  wanted  for  use. 

Truro.  W.  Sangwin. 


Your  correspondent  Mr.  Sangwin  has  done  good 
service  in  drawing  attention  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  Apple  as  to  its  surroundings  when  stored, 
citing  a  case  where  its  flavour  had  been  de- 
teriorated by  the  fruit  being  placed  on  a  layer  of 
straw.  As  further  illustrating  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  Apple  in  this  particular,  I  may  say  that  I 
bad  a  specimen  sent  to  me  for  identification  a 
short  time  since  which  had  been  wrapped  in  medi- 
cated cotton  wool,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
fruit  was  distinctly  innoculated  with  the  dis- 
agreeable smell  and  flavour  of  this  stuff.  I  mention 
this  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  odour  of  any 
material  upon  which  Apples  are  stored,  or  even 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  they  are 
placed,  is  to  a  certain  extent  absorbed  by  the 
fruit,  and  of  course  to  its  detriment.  When  I 
recommended  Apples  being  placed  on  a  layer  of 
straw  I  had  in  mind  a  very  thin  layer  of  sweet. 


HOW  PEACHES  SHOULD  BD  PACKED. 

dry  Wheat  straw  placed  underneath  the  fruit  to 
mitigate  the  hardness  of  the  wood  surface,  and 
to  prevent  the  bruising  of  the  fruit,  and  a  similar 
thin  layer  over  the  fruit,  with  the  object  of 
helping  to  keep  it  moist.  Used  in  this  limited 
sense  the  straw  gives  no  unpleasant  flavour,  and 
I  have  found  it  one  of  the  best  things  to  use  for 
this  purpose.  To  use  damp,  partly  decayed,  or 
musty  straw,  or  to  use  too  great  a  quantity, 
would  be  a  mistake.  Owen  Thomas. 


PACKING  FRUIT. 
Few  fruits  pay  better  for  extra  care  in  packing 
than  well-grown  Grapes  in  their  best  condition 
for  table.  The  "  bloom,"  which  is  so  great  an 
attraction  when  dense  and  unrubbed,  can  only 
be  preserved  by  the  adoption  of  the  simplest  and 
most  efficient  methods,  by  close  observation  and 
by  attentive  practice.  The  essentials  are — to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  touching  or  rubbing  any 
part  of  the  berries  from  the  time  the  bunches  are 
cut  until  they  are  required  for  dessert ;  to  pack 
firmly  so  that  danger  of  shifting  in  transit  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  and  to  keep  all  material 
from  contact  with  one  side  of  the  bunches.  A 
convenient  method  which  is  now  largely  em- 
ployed is  to  cut  the  bunches  from  the  Vine  with 
a  portion  of   the   bearing  cane    attached,    and 


place  them  direct  into  shallow  baskets,  which 
are  again  placed  in  larger  ones  for  sending  by 
road  or  rail.  These  so-called  "  baby-biskets" 
vary  in  size  and  shape,  and  also,  to  some  extent, 
in  depth,  but  the  general  form  is  the  same, 
namely,  they  have  sloping  sides  and  a  depth 
equal  to  the  average  width  of  moderate  sized 
bunches  of  Grapes  at  the  shoulders.  Before  use, 
the  inside  is  lined  with  the  softest  fine  wood-wool, 
over  which  a  layer  of  thin  paper  is  placed  (pre- 
ferably with  a  glazed  surface),  the  Grapes  are 
then  carefully  laid  with  the  apex  of  the  bunch 
to  the  centre,  and  the  stalk  with  the  attached 
wood  to  the  outside  above  the  rim  of  the  basket. 
With  practice  the  bunch  can  be  laid  in  the  right 
position  at  once,  and  this  is  important,  for  if  it  be 
necessary  to  move  it  some  rubbing  is  unavoidable. 
Again,  judgment  is  requisite  to  select  bunches 
of  the  right  siza  to  fill  the  basket  exactly,  and  if 
this  be  done  they  can  be  rendered  firm  without 
crushing,  but  it  may  be  advisable  to  tie  the  stalks 
to  the  rim,  though  even  that  can  be  often 
dispensed  with.  These  "baby-baskets"  are  placed 
inside  others  furnished  with  cross-over  handles, 
and  a  covering  of  paper  over  the  top,  leaving  the 
handles  clear,  should,  with  the  necessary  labels 
and  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  package, 
make  all  secure.  If  there  be  any  doubt  about 
the  inner  basket  keeping  firm  in  its  position,  the 
rim  can  be  tied  to  the  sides  of  the  outer  handle 
basket.  No  paper  is  placed  in  direct  contact 
with  the  upper  side  of  the  bunches. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  illustrations  to  the 
kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Poupart  of  Covent  Garden 
Market.  The  empty  basket  shows  the  inner  tray 
or  "  baby-basket "  and  the  outer  handle  basket, 
which  in  this  case  is  bottomless.  That  is  not  an 
essential  point,  however,  though  it  reduces  the 
weight  slightly,  and  it  is  thought  the  inner 
basket  can  be  more  readily  removed  ;  there  is, 
however,  the  possibility  of  tilting  being  a  source 
of  danger  in  such  a  form.  The  "  baby-basket " 
packed  ready  for  placing  in  position  is  shown  in 
the  other  illustration,  as  already  explained. 

For  Peaches  and  Nectarines  shallow  boxes  or 
trays  that  will  hold  one  layer  of  fruit  are  the 
most  convenient  and  safest.  A  size  often  used 
for  market  is  shown  in  the  illustration  which 
accompanies  these  notes  ;  it  holds  fifteen  fruits, 
but  sometimes  twelve  or  eighteen  fruits  can 
be  sent,  according  to  the  siza  of  the  Peaches 
or  Nectarines.  Cotton  wadding  is  often  used 
for  the  packing  material,  but  we  prefer  the 
finest  wood-wool,  which  can  now  be  obtained  in 
excellent  quality,  pure  white,  very  soft,  and 
quite  free  from  all  odour.  It  is  much  more 
elastic  than  the  cotton-wool,  and  if  sufficient  is 
used  to  form  a  good  bed,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  separate  all  the  fruits  from  each  other,  no 
damage  results.  A  covering  of  paper  and  a 
firmly  secured  lid  should  render  the  box  quite 
safe  for  travelling  with  ordinary  care. 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 


CAPSICUMS  AND  HOW  TO  GEOW 
THEM. 

FKUITS    of    Capsicums  are  very  orna- 
mental, and   render  the  plants  most 
useful   for   greenhouse  decoration   in 
autumn    and    winter.       Even    when 
fully  ripe  the  fruits  last  in  good  con- 
dition on  the  plants  for  several  months. 
On  the  Continent  they  are  used  in  a  green  state 
for  salads  and  pickles.     In  this  country  they  are 
very  little  grown  for  this  purpose, 

The  plant  is  an  annual,  the  most  suitable 
months  for  sowing  the  seeds  being  March  and 
April.  Sow  thinly  in  pots  or  pans  of  light  rich 
soil  and  plunge  in  a  hotbed.  As  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle  the  seedlings  should  be  potted 
off  singly  into  small  pots,  plunging  these  again  in 
the  hotbed  as  before.  Pot  on  when  necessary 
into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots.      If  the  plants  are 


THE  "BABY-BASKET     FILLED  EBADY  FOB  PLACING 
IN  THE  LABGBB  BASKET. 

given  a  liberal  supply  of  water  and  an  occasional 
application  of  liquid  manure  when  growing  freely 
they  will  fruit  well  in  pots  of  5  inches  or  6  inches 
diameter.  For  the  final  potting  use  a  compost  of 
three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one 
part  well-decayed  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of 
coarse  sand.  During  summer  the  plants  can  be 
grown  in  a  pit  or  frame.  Syringing  several  times 
a  day  will  be  necessary,  as  the  plants  are  very 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  Plants  grown 
for  a  supply  of  green  fruits  may  be  hardened  off 
towards  the  end  of  May  and  planted  on  a  warm 
border  outside.  A  mulching  of  manure  from  a 
spent  hotbed  will  be  found  beneficial. 

The  fruits  vary  very  much  in  size  and  shape. 
The  following  list  contains  a  varied  selection  of 
varieties,   the  names    in   most    instances   being 
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deBoriptive  of  the  fruits :  Long  Red,  Long  Yellow, 
Long  Black,  Ruby  King,  Golden  Dawn,  Red 
Cluster,  Cherry  Red,  Cherry  Yellow  and  Squash, 
a  red  variety  the  shape  of  a  Tomato.  Celestial, 
the  variety  illustrated,  has  greenish  yellow  fruits, 
which  change  to  crimson-Bcarlet  when  fully  ripe. 
This  Capsicum  received  an  award  of  merit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  a  recent 
meeting  when  exhibited  by  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.  Little  Gem,  dwarf,  with  small  erect  red 
pods,  and  Prince  of  Wales,  yellow,  are  also  good 
sorts.  Continental  nurserymen  have  given  some 
of  the  varieties  fearful  names,  examples  of  which 
we  noticed  in  the  exhibit  previously  mentioned. 
One  variety,  with  fruits  not  unlike  a  Cherry,  bore 
the  name  of  Cseretzayealakii. 


BORDER   CARNATIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  34S.) 
Treatment  in  Winter. — Diseases. 

LOOK  over  all  your  Carnations,  whether 
in  the  open    or   under    glass,   fre- 
^     quently,  and  cut  off  and  burn  any 
foliage  which  shows  signs  of  disease 
and   decay.     Fungoid    diseases   soon    make 


The  only  remedy  is  to  cut  off  and  burn  all 
diseased  foliage,  and  trust  to  the  plants 
recovering  in  the  spring,  as  they  often 
will  do  when  growth  commences.  Another 
disease  from  which  Carnations  suffer  very 
frequently  in  a  soil  that  is  too  heavy  and 
rich  is 

Gout. — This  disease  is  caused  either  directly 
or  indirectly  by  too  much  manure.  In  such 
soil  the  plants  are  apt  to  make  rank  and 
sappy  growth,  and  in  this  humus  -  laden 
ground  there  will  almost  certainly  be  swarms 
of  minute  nematoid  or  threadlike  worms 
(Tylenchus),  which  attack  the  base  of  these 
bloated  plants,  eating  their  way  into  the 
stems  and  foliage  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  laying  their  eggs.  The  young  worms 
produced  from  these  continue  the  work  of 
destruction,  and  the  effect  is  not  apparent 
until  the  plants  fail  to  start  into  growth  in 
the  spring,  or,  having  made  some  growth, 
sometimes  almost  reaching  the  flowering 
stage,  they  will  suddenly  collapse.  If  you 
examine  the  stems  of  such  plants  you  will 
find  that  they  are  soft  and  decayed  near  the 
ground,  the  centre  being  quite  brown  and 


CAPSICUM  CBLISTIAL      (Reduced.) 

(Shouin  recently  by  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.    It  received  an  award  of  merit.) 


their  appearance  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  if  the  plants  are  subjected  to  too 
much  moisture,  and  these  diseases  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  a  hold  upon  your 
plants. 

Eust  (Helminthosporium  echinulatum) 
shows  itself  first  in  a  light-coloured  blister, 
inside  which  the  fungus  is  developing.  It  is 
necessary  to  cut  off  and  burn  all  parts  of  the 
foliage  on  which  these  blisters  are  seen  before 
they  burst.  If  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
until  this  has  happened,  the  yellowish  brown 
dust  which  the  blister  contains  will  be 
scattered  abroad  and  will  settle  on  the 
surrounding  foliage,  spreading  the  disease 
broadcast  among  the  otner  plants,  especially 
in  wet  weather,  when  the  spores  adhere  more 
readily  to  the  damp  foliage. 

Spot  (Uredo  dianthi)  is  another  disease, 
more  common  than  rust,  which  should  be 
checked  at  once  on  its  first  appearance.  It 
is  a  fungoid  disease,  somewhat  similar  to 
rust,  but  of  a  darker  colour,  almost  black. 
It  is  caused,  or  encouraged,  by  a  wet  and 
stagnant  soil,  or  a  damp,  heavy  atmosphere. 


close  to  the  ground  that  plant  will  be  of 
little  use  afterwards.  A  needle  is  most 
useful  in  finding  and  despatching  these 
troublesome  little  grubs,  which  are  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour  and  about  .'?-16ths  of 
an  inch  long.  I  have  had  a  box  of  seedling 
Carnations  badly  crippled  by  them.  This 
box  was  standing  in  the  open  with  the  object 
of  hardening  off  the  young  plants  preparatory 
to  planting  out,  and  I  found  to  my  dismay 
when  examining  them  one  morning  that 
nearly  every  plant  had  been  attacked  ;  in 
some  the  maggots  were  nearly  full-grown, 
and  had  worked  their  way  into  the  heart  of 
the  stem  near  the  soil,  having  in  their 
journey  down  devoured  nearly  the  whole 
plant.  Although  these  seedlings  ultimately 
recovered  and  flowered,  they  were  severely 
checked  by  the  treatment  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected.  They  were  plants  raised  from 
carefully  hybridised  seed  of  some  of  my  best 
varieties,  and  a  season's  work  in  that  direction 
would  have  been  lost  had  I  not  di.=covered  the 
marauders  only  just  in  time.  A  box  of  seed- 
ling Auriculas  which  was  close  to  these 
Carnations  was  also  attacked  by  the  same 
maggots,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  so-called 
Carnation  fly  would  not  seem  to  limit  the 
food  of  its  offspring  to  Carnations.  The 
effect  of  their  raid  on  these  baby  Auriculas 
was  more  serious  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Carnations,  as  many  of  them  failed  to  recover. 
The  number  of  grubs  I  found  in  these  two 
boxes  was  surprising,  and  taught  me  a  lesson 
which  I  shall  not  readily  forget ;  and  I  hope, 
by  relating  my  experience,  I  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  choice  seedlings  raised 
by  readers  of  The  Garden,  who,  like  myself, 
would  not  perhaps  expect  to  find  the  eggs  of 
the  Hylemia  nigrcscens  developing  so  quickly 
on  young  plants.  These  boxes  had  only  stood 
outside  for  a  few  weeks.  W.  A.  Watts. 
(To  be  continued.) 


rotten.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  root  up 
and  burn  all  those  affected.  If  this  would 
mean  losing  any  particular  variety,  you 
might  take  any  healthy  shoots  and  strike 
these  as  cuttings.  Another  pest  which  in 
some  seasons  is  very  troublesome  is  the 
so-called 

Carnation  maggot,  the  grub  or  larva  of 
the  fly  called  Hylemia  nigrescens.  This  fly 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  and 
is  apparently  busy  from  early  spring  to  late 
autumn.  The  maggots  which  are  produced  from 
these  eggs  may  be  found  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  but  more  especially  in  the  early  spring, 
and  are  often  very  troublesome  after  a  dry 
summer.  They  work  their  way  down  the 
inside  of  the  leaf  into  the  stem  of  the  plant 
and  eat  out  the  centre,  killing  all  the  plant 
which  depends  upon  that  portion  of  the  stem 
for  support.  This  little  grub,  or  maggot,  may 
be  discovered  by  following  the  yellow  track 
which  it  leaves  on  the  foliage  in  its  journey 
down  to  the  stem.  If  it  is  found  in  the 
foliage  no  material  harm  will  have  been 
done,  but  if  it  has  reached  the  main   stem 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


KOSES    IN    NORTH    HERTS, 

THE  Rose  season  of  1906  has  been  good 
in  North  Herts,  but  might  have  been 
better  if  we  had  had  fewer  spring 
frosts  and  more  showers  in  July  and 
August.  However,  the  dry  and  hot 
weather  suited  some  varieties.  Upon 
a  south  wall  Medea  and  La  Boule  d'Or  opened 
their  flowers  wonderfully  well,  and  excellent 
blooms  of  the  two  varieties  mentioned  were  upon 
the  plants  for  days,  and  those  of  La  Boule  d'Or 
for  weeks  together.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
hot  sun.  A  bloom  cut  on  the  Monday  and  exhi- 
bited in  a  first  prize  stand,  on  being  kept  in  water 
did  not  collapse  until  the  following  Saturday. 
Among  other  varieties  in  the  open  garden,  the 
Hybrid  Ferpetuals  were  the  worst,  and  did  not 
flower  much  in  the  autumn. 

The  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  bloomed  well,  espe- 
cially the  following  :  Catherine  Mermet  and  its 
sports,  Maman  Cochet  and  its  sports,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Eaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  P.  M.  Mert- 
chertsky.  Prince  de  Bnlgarie,  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux 
and  J.  Hill.  My  experience  of  some  of  the  new 
varieties,  such  as  J.  B.  Clark,  C.  Jones  and 
others,  is  that  they  do  not  come  well  formed  and 
have  divided  centres.  Perhaps  the  form  of  the 
flowers  will  improve  with  the  age  of  the  plants, 
as,  of  course,  they  are  all  very  young  now.  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  has  been  good  in  the  open,  but 
will  not  do  at  all  in  any  shaded  position  such  as 
near  an  east  or  west  wall. 

Mme.  H.  Leuilliot  isabeautiful  flower,  and  comes 
large  if  the  buds  are  well  thinned.     This  variety 
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does  not  seem  to  like  traneplantiog.  Planted 
from  potB  it  grows  well  enough,  whereas  ground 
plants  have  died  off. 

Of  climbers,  Dorothy  Perkins  is  grand,  a  mass 
of  pretty  pink,  the  flowers  hold  on  the  plant  so  long 
before  falling  in  spite  of  a  hot  sun.  Giiias  an 
Teplitz  is  a  fine  garden  Rose  and  climber.  It 
will  cover  a  space  on  a  wall  12  feet  square  easily 
in  a  few  years,  and  when  establiehed  blooms 
quite  early  as  well  as  late. 

New  varieties  are  abundant  enough,  but  how 
few  really  surpass  some  of  the  old  sorts  !  Good 
new  pure  Teas  are  scarce.  How  welcome  would 
be  a  red  Maman  Cochet  and  a  yellow  one 
also,  and  a  scarlet  Catherine  Mermet  and 
yellow  Bride  !  We  have  something  to  look 
forward  to.  Kose  growing  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  and  interesting  pleasures 
we  have  and  the  least  harmful, 
and,  judging  by  the  strides  it  is 
making,  much  good  must  come 
from  it.  Getting  the  Briars, 
planting  and  preparing  the  ground, 
pruning,  budding  the  stocks, 
annihilating  enemies,  feeding  the 
plants,  preparing  for  exhibitions, 
and,  best  of  all,  admiring  and 
showing  your  friends  the  specimen 
blooms  in  your  box  at  the  show, 
especially  when  it  has  a  prize  card 
attached,  are  some  of  the  labours 
and  rewards.     H.  F.  Matthbws. 


being  ready  before,  and  this  is  the  result  the 
summer  following,  the  tallest  being  nearly  11  feet 
high.  I  have  grown  them  successfully  in  shallow 
sandy  soil  at  Scole,  in  brick  earth  in  Kent, 
and  now  at  Stratbfieldsaye  in  good  loam.  All 
have  done  equally  well.  Three  or  four  years 
is  long  enough  to  leave  a  plant  of  any  age 
undisturbed. 
Strathfieldaaye.  F.  Pagb-Robhrts. 
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CARNATIONS   AND   PICOTEES 

THE   OPEN. 
I  FURPOSB  forming  a  email  collection  of  about  fifty 
Carnations  and  Picotees  in  the  open,  but  before  so 
doing  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  of 
your  readers  as  to  the  best  and  most  suitable 


Hamilton.  Salmon  :  Lady  Hermione.  Blush  : 
Gloriosa.  Yellow  ground  Picotees :  Alberta, 
AloinouB,  Heather  Bell,  Henry  Falkland,  Hes- 
peria,  Lidy  St.  Oswald,  Liuzin,  Olhello  and 
Wanderer.  White  ground  Picotees  :  Amy  Rob- 
sart.  Brunette,  Clio,  Fanny  Tett,  Favourite,  Gany- 
mede, Isabel  Lakin,  Little  Phil,  Mrs.  Openshaw, 
Mrs.  Payne  and  Mrs.  Sharp.  Fancies  :  Argosy, 
Alexandra,  Cardinal  Woleey,  Czirina,  Duchess 
of  Roxburgh,  Miss  McKetzie,  Orestes  and 
Perseus. 

Dovercourt.  F.  W.  Gebbk. 


H.T.    KONIGIN    CAROLA 

AS  A  STANDARD. 
This  exquisite  Hybrid  Tea  resulted 
from  a  cross  between  Caroline 
Testout  and  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, and  has  been  eulogised  in 
Thb  Garden  on  several  occasions. 
My  object  in  referring  to  it  now 
is  simply  to  advise  intending 
planters  to  grow  it  in  standard 
and  half-standard  forms.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  of  Cheshunt  have 
worked  it  in  this  way,  and  last 
autumn  they  sent  me  a  standard 
plant  to  try.  It  has  been  an 
unqualified  success,  making  a  fine 
bold,  shapely  head  and  flowering 
the  summer  through.  This  is  an 
all-round  good  Rose,  hardy,  fine  in 
shape  and  colour,  and  as  fioriferous 
as  either  of  its  parents.  Though 
pink  in  colour,  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  extremely  distinct  from 
others  of  its  class. 

Arthur  Goodwin. 
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EREMURUS  ROBUSTUS. 
IREMURI    are    quite 
hardy  and  not  particu- 
lar as  to  position  or  soil. 
The  plants  of  E  robus- 
tus,  the  species  repre- 
sented in  the  illustra- 
tion, have  had  no  food  of  any  kind 
or    protection   during  the  winter 
or   spring,  though  a  little   covering — the   little 
"Acme"  Rose  shade  is  just  the  thing — to  keep 
the  rain  out  of  the  crown  during  the  late  spring 
frosts  preserves  the  tip  of  the  fleshy  spike  then 
appearing.     As  they  make  new  crowns  yearly, 
like  manv  bulbs,  the  old  ones  dying,  it  is  well 
to  plant  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep,  as  the  brittle 
roots  spread  far  away  from  the  centre,  cart-wheel 
fashion  and  near  the  surface.     Digging  and  hoeing 
must  be  carefully  done.    The  best  time  for  moving 
them,  as  they  begin  growth  in  the  autumn,  is  in 
October.     I  have  moved  them  without  failure  up 
to  March.     Those  in  the  illustration  were  moved 
in   February,  the  new  pergola  and  border  not 


A  GBOUP  OF  BBBMORUS  BOBUSTCS  IN  THB  GARDEN  OF  THB  REV.  F.  PAGE- 
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varieties  to  grow.  I  enclose  a  list  of  sixty-three 
names,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  some  of 
your  readers  think  of  it.  White :  Duchess  of 
Rothesay,  Ensign,  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  Much  the 
Miller  and  Trojin.  Yellow :  Cecilia,  Daffodil, 
Germania,  Lord  Roberts,  Miss  A.  Campbell  and 
The  Naid.  Buff  and  apricot  :  Banbow,  Copper- 
head, Francis  Simuelson  and  Midas.  Heliotrope  : 
Jocelyn  and  Roseleigh  Gem.  Scarlet :  Barras, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  H.  J.  Catbush,  Isinglass,  Lady 
Hindlip,  Madeline  Reynolds  and  Sharpshooter. 
Maroon  and  crimson :  Agnes  Sorrel,  Comet,  Gil 
Polo  and  Sir  Bevys.  Pink :  Duchess  of  York, 
Fanny  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Nicholson  and  the  Hon.  A. 


VIOLETS    IN    POTS    FOR   WINTER. 

The  Bugaestion  by  Mr.  Higgins  (see  page  222 
of  The  Garden)  that  Violets  should  be  grown 
in  pots  for  the  winter  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
these  fragrant  flowers.  For 
many  years  —  a  score  at  least 
— a n  old  gardener  in  this 
district,  now  passed  away,  grew 
the  Violet  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  and  with  success.  He 
would,  however,  confine  his  plants 
to  5-inch  pots,  otherwise  his  success 
might  have  been  greater.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  that  he  secured 
for  years  in  succession  a  fair 
number  of  blossoms  at  a  time 
when  they  were  most  valued  should 
encourage  the  amateur.  Too  fre- 
quently do  we  see  in  these  days  a 
large  frame  area  devoted  to  the 
Violet,  often  hundreds  of  plants, 
from  which  the  percentage  of 
flowers  in  midwinter  is  very  small. 
Leaf-growth  is  abundant  —  too 
abundant  in  fact — and  is  mainly 
due  to  a  misapplied  system  of  cul- 
tivating the  plant  where  midwinter 
blooms  are  in  demand.  Large 
plants  are  grown  during  the  season 
on  good  ground  in  the  open,  they 
are  lifted  and  transplanted  to  a 
frame  of  rich  soil  where  the  "gentle 
bottom-heat"  so  dear  to  gardeners 
is  present,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  plants  continue  to  make  a  too 
abundant  leaf-growth  when  all  the 
energy  of  the  plant  should  be 
devoted  to  flower  production. 

There  are  two  ways  of  growing 
Violets  for  the  special  use  indi- 
cated. The  first  is  by  cultivating 
the  plants  in  pots  8  inches  across 
from  April  onwards.  Piunge  them 
in  soil  or  ashes  and  treat  them  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  pot  plants 
requiring  serious  attention  until 
housing  time  arrives  in  the  autumn. 
The  other  way  is  to  grow  the  plants 
in  the  open  till  mid-August,  lift 
and  pot  them  in  7-inch  size,  giving 
them  cold  frame  treatment  until 
they  have  recovered  from  the  shift, 
when  full  exposure  to  air  should 
again  be  accorded. 

All   gardeners    know  well   the 

value  of  a  restricted  rooting  area  in 

such  a  case,  ensuring  as  it  does  a 

more  moderate  leaf  development 

in  conjunction  with   the  fullest  complement  of 

blossoms  possible  in  the  circumstances. 

The  not  infrequent  complaint  of  gardeners  who 
plant  in  frames  is,  "I  can  get  plenty  of  flowers 
in  March  and  April,  but  my  plants  will  not 
bloom  in  winter."  The  answer  is,  that  the  frame 
conditions  are  unfavourable  to  flower  production. 
Meanwhile  the  pot-grown  plants  with  roots 
closely  pressing  the  sides  of  the  pots,  the  latter 
being  in  the  drier  and  therefore  warmer  conditions 
of  the  cool  house,  are  giving  an  abundance  of 
their  flowers  at  a  time  when  their  value  is  the 
greatest. 
Hampton  Hill.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 
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A  PLANT  THAT  IS  EASILY  IN- 
CREASED. —  A  plant  that  every 
amateur  should  grow,  both  od  accouot 
of  its  beauty  and  usefulness  and  for 
the  exceptional  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  increased,  is  the  white 
Arabia.  In  three  months'  time,  or  even  less,  quite 
a  good  plant  may  be  obtained  from  a  cutting 
simply  taken  off  the  old  plant  and  inserted  in  a 
more  or  less  shady  part  of  the  border.  It  ([uickly 
roots,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  it 
forms  a  tuft  with  healthy  green  foliage.  If  the 
cutting  is  taken  in  May  or  June  it  will  have 
developed  into  a  large  patch  by  the  following 
spring,  and  will  yield  quite  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  The  double  white  Arabis  is  altogether 
a  better  plant  than  the  single  variety,  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  the  spikes  also.  These 
Arabises  might   be  used    with  advantage  much 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

over  a  Peach  tree  and  do  the  necessary  disbud- 
ding ;  he  has  fixed  in  his  own  mind  how  many 
shoots  should  be  left,  and  has  decided  their  posi- 
tion before  much  disbudding  has  been  done.  We 
want  one  healthy  shoot  as  near  the  base  of  the 
present  bearing  shoot  or  branch  as  possible, 
preferably  on  the  upper  side,  and  there  must  be 
a  leader,  though  this  may  be  stopped  when  1  foot 
or  so  of  growth  has  been  made  if  the  space  beyond 
is  limited.  This  will  give  us  enough  new  wood 
for  filling  up  the  tree  when  the  fruiting  branches 
are  cut  out  at  the  end  of  the  summer  after  the 
crop  has  been  gathered.  To  avoid  giving  un- 
necessary checks  the  disbudding  is  usually  done 
gradually  and  is  spread  over  two  or  three  weeks, 
or  longer  if  the  weather  is  cold.  During  the 
time  the  disbudder  is  at  work  the  young  shoots 
are  under  close  observation,  and  the  tobacco 
powder  distributor  is  kept   handy  for   use  the 


TBB  WHITE  ARABIS  ;   ONE   OF  TBE   EASIEST   PLAHTS  TO   INCREASE. 

{The  cvtting,  taken  in  May,  is  skmon  on  the  left,  while  on  the  right  is  a  plant  only  three  mont?i8  old  from 

the  ctctting.) 


more  freely  for  covering  the  ground  surface 
between  groups  of  tall-growing  plants.  Among 
Roses  they  look  very  well,  and  even  when  not  in 
flower  their  light  green  foliage  is  attractive,  while 
the  double  variety  flowers  throughout  a  long 
season.  I  know  of  no  plant  which  grows  so 
readily  from  cuttings. — W. 

Why  Peaches  Fail  as  Espalier  Trees. — When 
Peaches  fail  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  soil, 
though  that  may  have  some  influence,  as  one  of 
management,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
short  sentences,  viz  ,  overcrowding  the  young 
wood  and  failing  to  destroy  insects.  When  the 
young  wood  is  overcrowded  in  summer,  both  wood 
and  foliage  are  not  properly  developed  or 
sufficiently  matured  to  produce  healthy  buds 
and  blossoms  ;  then  when  insects  are  permitted 
to  work  their  will  upon  the  foliage,  failure  more 
or  less  complete  must  follow. 

SuccessJiU  Peach  CvJtivcUion  outside  means  fre- 
quent attention.  This  need  not  entail  much 
labour,  but  it  should  be  done  at  the  right  time. 
It  does  not  take  a  practical  hand  long  to  look 


moment  the  first  fly  is  seen,  when  it  is  over- 
whelmed by  a  film  of  tobacco  powder.  No  fly, 
whether  green  or  black,  can  be  exposed  to  such 
treatment  and  live.  No  man  who  puts  things  oflF 
till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day  will 
succeed  with  Peaches ;  the  insects  will  increase 
enormously  and  enclose  themselves  in  the  curled- 
up  foliage,  and  when  that  stage  is  reached  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  efficient  work.  An  active 
person  with  a  tobacco  powder  distributor  will  go 
over  a  long  Peach  wall  in  less  than  half-an-hour, 
and  what  a  lot  of  time  is  saved  by  doing  things 
promptly  !  Though  blistered  foliage  on  the  Peach 
tree  may  not  be  caused  by  insects,  there  are 
generally  insects  and  mildew  present,  and  while 
tobacco  powder  will  not  cure  a  bad  case  of 
mildew,  it  helps  to  eradicate  it.  My  opinion  is 
that  mildew  and  blister  can  only  be  cured  by 
better  drainage.  Get  the  wood  better  ripened  by 
running  a  deep  drain  along  the  front  of  the  border 
and  there  will  be  less  mildew  and  less  blister. 
No  drain  of  a  less  depth  than  3  feet  is  of  any  use 
for  fruit  trees,  and  that  drain  will  be  more 
efficient  if  1  foot  of  stones  or  rubble  is  placed  on 
the  pipes  before  the  drain  is  filled  in.     Then, 


again,  at  the  winter  pruning  do  not  overcrowd 
the  young  wood  which  is  left  to  bear  the  next 
crop.  Every  Peach  grower  knows  how  few  fruits 
of  these  are  required  to  make  a  heavy  crop,  and 
overcropping  must  weaken  the  tree,  though  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fruits  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  reach  maturity.  If  the  young  shoots 
are  trained  6  inches  apart  there  will  be  room  to 
train  in  the  young  summer  growth,  and  also  to 
have  healthy  and  perfectly-developed  foliage. 
These  are  all-important  matters. — H. 

Watering  Plants  in  Winter. — Much  injury 
is  sometimes  done  to  delicate  plants  through 
their  being  watered  with  cold  water  during 
the  winter.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  safe 
principle  that  when  water  is  given  to  plants 
it  should  always  be  of  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  house  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing.  Daring  winter,  when  cold  winds  and 
frost  prevail,  cold  water  should  never  be  used  in 
a  warm  greenhouse  ;  it  is  always  best  for  the 
water  to  be  warmed  3°  or  4°  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house.  The  application  of  water  is  a 
matter  of  importance  ;  the  soil  in  the  pots  should 
be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  uniform  degree 
of  moisture,  that  degree  being  a  medium  between 
wetness  and  dronght.  To  secure  this  it  is  wise 
to  examine  the  plants  daily.  Bad  drainage 
results  in  injury  to  plants  when  they  are  over- 
watered.  If  the  soil  be  porous  and  the  drainage 
good,  water  passes  through  the  pot  quickly,  and 
no  harm  is  done ;  but  a  soddened  soil  should 
always  be  avoided.  There  should  be  no  extremes 
of  wetness  and  dryness,  but  it  is  probable  more 
plants  fail  from  the  first  cause  than  from  the  last. 
A  careful  gardener  waters  in  the  morning,  so  that 
if  there  be  any  spilling  on  the  floor  this  may  dry 
before  night.  It  is  an  axiom  in  plant  culture  that 
plants  which  are  in  flower  require  more  water 
than  those  which  are  not,  but  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Hardy  plants  in 
cold  houses  need  to  be  watered  with  discrimina- 
tion during  frosty  weather.  If  frczen,  they  should 
be  left  until  a  thaw  comes.  Plants  which  are  dry 
at  the  roots  withstand  frost  better  than  those 
which  are  in  a  moist  soil,  and  as  in  the  winter 
season  they  are  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  they  do 
not  sufiFer  to  any  extent  from  being  dry.  But  as 
soon  as  a  thaw  is  followed  by  mild  weather,  then 
such  as  need  water  should  have  it  freely,  supply- 
ing it  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible,  so  that 
shelves  and^  floor  may  become  dry  before  night- 
fall. 

Slaking  Trees  — The  manner  in  which  newly- 
planted  trees  are  staked  exercises  an  influence, 
beneficial  or  otherwise,  upon  their  future.  It  is 
poor  gardening  to  spend  money  in  purchasing 
trees  and  taking  care  to  plant  them  well,  at 
the  same  time  neglecting  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  staked.  Oae  of  the  two  accompanying 
illustrations  shows  a  tree  which  was  practically 
ruined  through  being  badly  and  inefficiently 
staked  at  planting  time,  while  the  other  shows  a 
tree  whose  stem  has  grown  straight  and  strong 
from  the  first  owing  to  its  having  been  oarefullyand 
efficiently  staked.  Of  course,  bush  trees  do  not  as 
a  rule  need  staking,  but  with  standards,  that  is, 
those  grown  upon  a  long,  straight  stem,  it  is 
most  important.  In  autumn  and  spring  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  swayed  about  a  lot  by  strong 
winds  which  then  prevail,  and  the  continuous 
swaying  of  the  tree,  which,  of  course,  is  top 
heavy  until  it  becomes  well  rooted,  prevents  the 
roots  taking  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  and  so  retards 
the  progress  of  the  tree.  The  following  are  the 
chief  points  to  be  observed  in  staking :  The 
stake   must   be  straight  and  strong,  so  that  it 
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will  not  be  swayed  about  by  the  wind,  other- 
wise it  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  the  tree. 
First  choose  stakes  of  suitable  length,  long 
enough  to  reach  to  the  bead  of  branches,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  stake  must  be  inserted 
in  the  ground  a  few  inches  away  from  the  base 
of  the  tree,  so  that  in  thrusting  it  in  one  does  not 
break  off  the  roots  where  they  leave  the  stem. 
If  the  root  is  broken  there — its  place  of  origin — 
of  course  all  the  subsidiary  roots  are  sacrificed 
also,  whereas  if  the  stakes  are  thrust  in  a  few 
inches  away  from  the  stem  if  any  roots  were 
damaged  they  would  only  be  a  few  of  the  minor 
ones,  and  the  miin  root,  with  most  of  its  fibres, 
would  remain  intact.  A  cheap  and  excellent 
material  to  use  in  securing  the  tree  to  the  stake 
is  a  piece  of  old  hose  piping,  or,  failing  this, 
thick  cloth  will  do.  This  should  be  placed  next 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  material  used  for  tying  from 
cutting  into  the  tree.  The  tying  material  should 
be  made  fast  to  the  stake,  and  need  only  go  once 
round  the  tree.  This  is  important,  for  if  the 
tree  is  not  made  secure  to  the  stake  instead  of 
the  stake  being  made  secure  to  the  tree,  the 
latter  will  determine  the  position  of  the  stake 
instead  of  the  stake  determining  the  position  of 
the  tree.  The  illustration  showing  a  tree  badly 
staked  is  an  example  of  the  stake  having  been 
overpowered  as  it  were  by  the  tree  ;  the  stake 
was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  tree  in 
position.  The  stake  must  be  thrust  into  the 
ground  sufficiently  deep  to  make  it  firm ;  from 
9  inches  to  1  foot  would  probably  be  deep 
enough.  When  staking  trees  some  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  quarter  from  which  the 
wind  blows  most  strongly.  If  the  trees  are 
exposed  to  the  south  or  south-west,  the  stake 
should  be  placed  on  that  side  of  the  tree  and 
leaning  slightly  towards  the  exposed  quarter. 
If  the  plantation  or  orchard  is  exposed  to  the 


east,  then  the  stakes  should  be  put  in  on  the 
east  side  of  the  trees,  also  inclining  them  slightly 
towards  that  way. — W. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

NICOTIAN  A  SANDERiE.— This  plant 
was  the  subject  of  much  comment 
in  various  gardening  papers  last 
year.  When  it  was  first  sent  out 
I  gave  it  a  trial,  and  confess  I  failed 
to  see  its  merits.  I  planted  two 
large  beds,  fully  exposed,  with  it.  The  colour 
was  decidedly  dull  and  was  a  disappointment ; 
but,  having  saved  seed  from  the  best-coloured 
specimen,  I  decided  to  try  it  again,  and  this  time 
I  planted  it  in  groups  in  shady  places  by  wood- 
land walks  associated  with  the  old  favourite 
Nicotiana  affiais.  For  this  purpose  it  is  valuable, 
and  the  colour  is  pleasing  when  seen  in  semi- 
wild  places  away  from  the  bright  colour  of 
herbaceous  and  bedding  plants.  At  the  time  of 
writing  these  plants  are  bright  with  flowers. 

Christmas  Roses. — Helleborus  niger  and  its 
varieties  are  all  valuable  plants.  Maximus  is 
the  earliest  to  flower,  and  has  been  very  fine 
since  the  middle  of  November.  A  good  group  of 
this  variety  planted  eight  years  ago  on  a  shel- 
tered shady  border  produces  quantities  of 
beautiful  flowers  each  year.  I  consider  this 
variety  is  the  best  of  all  for  grouping,  as  it  flowers 
before  the  very  severe  weather  comes  and  requires 
no  protection  except  that  given  by  covering  the 
surrounding  earth  with  moss  or  litter  to  prevent 
the  flowers  becoming  splashed.  The  type,  Helle- 
borus niger,  which  flowers  later,  requires  the 
protection  of  a  temporary  frame,  or  the  flowers 
will  be  useless.  Single  clumps  can  be  protected 
by  hand-lights  placed  on  bricks.  Christmas 
Roses  thrive  best  in  a  deep,  rich  loam  mixed  with 
leaf-mould  on  a  shady  border,  for  preference 
facing  north-west.  They  are  rather  impatient  of 
root  disturbance.  The  best  time  to  divide  them 
is  just  as  they  are  commencing  to  make  fresh 
leaves  in  spring.     Continue  the  planting  of 

Deciduods  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  long  as  the 
weather  remains  open.  Deciduous  hedges  may 
be  trimmed,  and  before  planting  new  hedges  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  by  trench- 
ing, adding  rich  soil  or  manure  if  needed. 
Deciduous  hedges  may  be  planted  any  time 
during  winter  if  the  weather  is  open  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  evergreen  hedges,  such  as  Yew,  Holly, 
Arbor- Vitie,  Cupressus  and  Laurels,  these  are 
best  left  till  late  in  the  spring.  The  Golden 
Privet  makes  a  beautiful  hedge,  and  is  also  a 
most  useful  plant  for  grouping  in  shrubberies  or 
even  for  bedding  purposes  if  kept  small  and 
bushy.  Cuttings  of  these  root  readily  inserted 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  Where  a  cold  frame  is 
at  command  cuttings  may  be  inserted  now. 
These  will  become  rooted  in  the  spring,  and  may 
then  be  lifted  and  transplanted  as  bedding  plants. 

6.  D.  Davison. 
Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 
Cattleya  Trian^  and  C.  percivaliana  are  in 
most  instances  pushing  their  floral  scapes  inside 
the  sheaths,  and  the  plants  will  now  require 
more  moisture  at  the  roots  until  the  flowers 
expand.  After  the  flowers  have  been  removed 
the  plants  should  be  given  the  resting  conditions 
again,  and  just  sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  the 
pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling  is  all  that  will  be 
necessary.  Some  species  and  hybrid  Cattleyas 
that  have  recently  passed  out  of  flower,  such  as 
C.  bowringiana  and  C.  aurea  and  many  autumn- 
flowering  hybrids,  will  be  emitting  new  roots 
freely  from  the  base  of  the  last  made  pseudo- 
bulbs.    Such  plants  may  be  repotted  if  necessary. 


THE    PROPER    WAY   TO   STAKE   A    TREE. 

but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the 
young  root -tips  during  the  process.  Before 
commencing  the  operation  it  is  advisable  to 
allow  the  plants  to  become  moderately  dry, 
because  the  roots  are  much  harder,  and  less 
damage  is  done  to  them  when  turning  them 
out  of  the  pots.  All  decayed  roots  and  useless 
back  bulbs  should  be  cut  away  before  placing 
them  in  the  new  receptacle.  Our  experience 
at  Cbardwar  is  that  Cattleyas  grow  more  freely 
and  produce  much  finer  flowers  in  a  mixture  of 
polypodium  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss  than  in  a 
mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum  and  leaf-soil. 
The  mixture  is  very  easy  to  prepare  ;  we  simply 
chop  the  clumps  of  polypodium  into  pieces  the 
size  of  an  egg  without  troubling  to  pick  out  the 
rhizomes,  and  mix  it  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  chopped  sphagnum.  The  mixture  must  be 
pressed  very  firmly  about  the  roots  when 
repotting,  and  a  quantity  of  small  crooks  and 
coarse  sand  should  be  worked  in  during  the 
process.  The  plants  should  be  surfaced  with  a 
layer  of  chopped  sphagnum.  The  same  mixture 
suits  the  majority  of  pseudo-bulbous  Orchids, 
Dendrobiums,  Phalsenopsis  and  Oncidium  vari- 
cosum,  and  many  others  stand  the  strain  of 
flowering  much  better  than  in  other  mixtures  I 
have  previously  used. 

Zygopbtalum  Maceayii  is  now  developing  its 
flower-spikes  out  of  the  young  growths  and,  pro- 
viding the  compost  in  which  the  plants  were 
potted  is  of  a  porous  nature,  they  will  require  a 
copious  supply  of  water,  but  great  care  should  be 
taken  with  the  watering  of  any  plant  which  will 
not  become  dry  again  very  soon  after  watering. 
The  plants  require  the  conditions  of  the  inter- 
mediate house.  W.  H.  Page, 
Chardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Gloa. 
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FKUIT  GAEDEN. 
Peabs. — The  frnit  tree  planter  haa 
been  favoured  with  good  weather 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the 
remaining  work  should  be  pushed 
forward  unless  severe  frosts  set  in. 
Many  of  the  best  varieties  of  Fears 
require  a  wall  with  a  warm  aspect 
to  perfect  their  fruits.  The  best 
methods  of  training  the  Pear  on  a 
wall  are  the  horizontal  and  the  fan, 
especially  when  the  wall  is  of  a  good 
height,  and  of  the  two  styles  of 
training  I  prefer  the  fan,  as  by  this 
method  the  wall  space  is  much 
sooner  covered  with  fruit-bearing 
wood.  Cordons  are  useful  for  low 
walls,  and  should  be  trained  in  an 
oblique  direction  ;  plant  them  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  apart.  For 
espaliers  the  horizontal  is  the  best 
method  of  training,  but  single  or 
double  cordons  always  give  a 
quicker  return.  The  Pear  thrives 
best  in  a  good  loamy  soil  having  a 
warm  subsoil,  but  it  is  found  to  do 
well  in  all  but  the  stiffest  and 
coldest  of  clay  soils,  providing  they 
are  well  drained  and  the  surface 
soil  is  pulverised.  The  selection  of 
varieties  must  be  governed  by  cir- 
cumstances and  climate.  Certain 
varieties  of  Pears  will  not  thrive 
when  grafted  direct  on  the  Quince 
stock,  but  must  be  double-grafted. 
This  consists  in  grafting  a  variety 
known  to  do  well  on  the  stock,  and  the  following 
season  regraf  ting  the  intermediary  with  the  kind 
desired.  Generally  speaking,  the  tree  or  seed- 
ling Pear  stock  is  best  adapted  for  orchard  trees 
or  garden  standards,  the  Qiince  being  principally 
used  for  the  pyramid  and  bush  forms. 

Nkwly-plantbd  Tbebs  — Any  pruning  that 
these  may  require  should  be  left  until  early 
spring,  but  as  soon  as  the  planting  is  completed, 
the  general  pruning  and  training  of  Pears  may 
be  proceeded  with.  If  the  trees  have  had  their 
annual  shoots  shortened  the  pruning  now  required 
will  be  slight.  A  few  of  the  long  spurs  on  old 
trees  should  be  removed  or  cut  back  yearly,  this 
operation  being  generally  followed  by  a  crop  of 
new  healthy  shoots  from  which  the  strongest  can 
afterwards  be  selected  as  the  future  fruit-spurs. 
These  long  spurs  will  be  found  to  occur  on  different 
parts  of  the  tree,  and  when  cut  back  it  should  be 
to  within  1  inch  of  the  old  wood.  As  a  rule,  the 
earlier  in  the  season  these  fruit  spurs  are  removed 
the  more  readily  growth  starts  from  dormant 
buds.  When  a  second  growth  has  taken  place 
after  the  summer  pruniag,  the  shoots  must  be 
cut  away  below  the  break  and  a  c  ouple  of  dormant 
buds  left  on  the  branch.  Where  the  spurs  are 
too  thickly  placed,  a  few  may  be  entirely  removed. 
The  leading  shoots  of  the  current  year's  growth, 
which  have  been  lefc  for  the  extension  of  the 
tree,  maybe  shortened  to  from  half  to  two-thirds 
of  their  length,  according  to  their  strength,  weak 
shoots  being  left  much  shorter.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  pruning  of  younger  trees, 
80  that  the  resulting  branches  will  be  in  a  position 
to  be  distributed  regularly.  Cordons,  whose 
shoots  were  stopped  at  midsummer  and  again 
about  the  end  of  August,  may  now  have  the  long 
shoots  shortened.  As  some  varieties  when  grown 
as  cordons  set  many  fruit  buds  on  the  young 
leaders,  shortening  bick  requires  close  attention 
or  a  fruit  bud  may  terminate  the  shoot  instead  of 
a  wood  bud.  Thomas  R.  Wilson. 

Olamis  Gastle  Oardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 
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A  HEAVILY  LADBN   APPLE   BRANCH   IN   MESSES.  OANNELL  S   NUBSEBY. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  Rubbish  Yaed  and  nunure  heap  will 
require  considerable  attention  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  If  all  garden  refuse  has  been  carefully 
husbanded  and  turned  at  various  intervals,  there 
must  be  a  considerable   body   of  good  manure 


ready  to  put  on  the  land,  fresh  cleanings  and 
other  rubbish  being  gathered  together  and  placed 
in  a  separate  heap  for  use  at  a  later  period.  The 
ashes  from  the  burning  of  old  Pea  and  Baan 
sticks,  summer  prunings  of  frnit  trees,  shrubs, 
&c.,  are  better  applied  to  the  land  when  forked 
over  shortly  before  planting  or  sowing  in  the 
spring-time.  Keep  the  heap  of  farmyard  manure 
well  turned  so  that  all  parts  may  decay  alike. 
Leaves  as  they  are  swept  up  may  be  used  as  a 
dressing  for  the  land,  or  be  mixed  in  with  the 
general  rubbish  heap  for  manure.  Leaves  make 
a  good  manure  for  land  inclined  to  be  heavy  and 
wet. 

French  Beans,  whether  growing  in  heated 
pits  or  pots,  require  a  brisk  temperature  and 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  except,  of 
course,  when  they  are  in  flower.  A  temperature 
varying  from  60°  at  night  to  70°  in  the  day-time 
is  suitable.  Beans  growing  in  pots  must  be  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  pit  lights  must  be  kept  clean. 
Endeavour  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  by 
sowing  at  regular  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  If  pots  are  used — those  of  7  inches  and 
8  inches  diameter  will  be  large  enough — well 
drain  and  nearly  fill  with  a  good  light  compost. 
Insert  several  seeds  of  an  approved  variety — Ne 
Plus  Ultra  and  Veitch's  Early  Favourite  are  hard 
to  beat — they  can  be  thinned  to  four  or  five  when 
germination  has  taken  place.  A  little  bottom- 
beat,  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  standing  the 
pots  on  hot-water  pipes,  will  help  germination, 
but  the  pots  must  be  brought  to  the  light  in  time 
to  prevent  the  young  seedlings  from  getting 
drawn.  Sowings  in  pits  must  not  ba  more  than 
1  foot  from  the  glass.  Do  not  allow  cold  draughts 
to  reach  the  plants,  bat  at  the  same  time  avoid  a 
stuffy  atmosphere. 

Roots. — Should  the  weather  show  signs  of 
being  severe,  open  the  various  pits  and  take  out 
enough  roots  to  last  for  some  days,  then  close  up 
the  pit  firmly.  Extra  covering  will  be  necessary 
in  very  severe  weather.  Ocerhaul  any  roots  that 
may  be  in  sheds,  discard  any  that  are  bad  and 
use  first  those  that  are  just  touched.  Keep 
Ooions  well  turned  over,  and  see  that  the  storage 
place  for  these  is  well  ventilated,  otherwise  they 
will  soon  show  signs  of  growth.  Turnips  that 
are  to  stay  in  the  ground  all  the  winter  are 
better  able  to  resist  frost  if  a  little  soil  be  drawn 
over  the  roots.     The  same  remark  applies  to  any 


Jerusalem  Artichokes — if  left  in  the  ground — 
that  may  be  protruding  through  the  soil. 

Spring  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Give 
an  eye  to  these.  Firm  any  Cabbages  that  may 
be  loosened  by  the  wind.  If  not  already  done 
draw  soil  up  to  the  stems  by  way  of  support. 
When  the  weather  will  allow  keep  the  hoe  well 
at  work.  Keep  Cauliflowers  in  pits  well  venti- 
lated ;  anything  approaching  a  close  atmosphere 
is  fatal  to  young  plants,  causing  them  to  grow 
too  quickly  and  weakly. 

Bryanston  Oardem,  Blandford.      J.  Jaqoes. 


NURSERY  GARDENS. 


FLOWERS,  FRUITS    AND   FOLIAGE 
IN    KENT. 

A  N  inspection  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 

/%  Sons'  three  great  nurseries  and  farms, 

/  %         extending  over  300  acres  of  land,  in 

/     \        a  portion  of  a  day  is  a  considerable 

/         ^     undertaking ;   but  with  the  willing 

aid  of  the  founder  and  his  sons  this 

was  recently  accomplished  very    satisfactorily. 

The  visit  has  left  many  pleasant  memories,  and 

much  was  learned  that  was  both  interesting  and 

useful,  but  within  the  limits  of  this  notice  it  is 

impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  the  establishments 

which  have  deservedly  won  so  high  a  degree  of 

credit.      Their   general  characters  can  only  be 

sketched  and    the    leading    features    indicated, 

while  all  concerned  in  special  departments  should 

give  attention  to  the  familiar  invitation  of  the 

firm,  "  Come  and  see." 

A  DOYBN  IN  Horticultdeb. 
Half  a  century's  strenuous  work  and  the  sub- 
stantial results  attained  have  given  to  Mr.  Henry 
Cannell  an  ample  claim  to  a  high  position  among 
the  most  skilful  leaders  in  British  horticulture. 
The  improvement  and  extended  popularity  of 
many  plants  owe  much  to  the  efforts  of  this 
veteran  gardener,  and  even  now,  having  passed 
the  "three  score  years  and  ten,"  his  activity  and 
energy  seem  unabated,  his  interest  in  his  great 
work  is  as  keen  as  ever,  and  the  matured 
judgment  derived  from  exceptional  experience, 
combined  with  the  old  enthusiasm,  is  still  brought 
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bear  on  the  selection  of  novelties.  "  Work  and 
Progress"  might  have  been  Mr.  Cannell's  motto 
through  life,  for  most  persistently  has  he  striven 
for  the  position  he  has  now  secured.  It  falls  to 
the  lot  of  few  men  in  horticulture  to  develop  a 
huge  business  within  the  span  of  a  life  and  in  an 
age  of  the  greatest  competition  ever  known  in 
the  trade  ;  jet  this  our  friend  has  accomplished 
with  a  success  that  is  alike  honourable  to 
himself  and  encouraging  to  younger  aspirants 
for  fame  and  fortune. 

The  Home  or  Flowbks. 

Swanley  has  become  an  important  centre  of 
cultural  activity,  for  besides  the  nurseries  which 
bear  the  above  popular  title  extensive  market 
gardens  abound,  and  the  Horticultural  College 
imparts  a  special  educational  interest  to  the 
district.  The  floral  attractions  in  Messrs.  Can- 
nell's nurseries  are  practically  innumerable,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  group  of  plants  pos- 
sessing any  garden  value  that  is  not  represented 
by  the  best  types,  grown  in  the  most  skilful 
manner.  Oat  of  doors  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
Dahlias  were  in  magnificent  condition,  and  the 
collection  is  one  of  the  finest,  for  these  plants 
have  engaged  Mr.  Cannell's  attention  from  an 
early  period  in  his  career.  All  the  sections  are 
represented — show,  fancy.  Pompons,  decorative, 
Cactus  and  single,  besides  several  recently 
added  groups,  such  as  the  Collaret  class,  which 
includes  some  extremely  interesting  and  distinct 
forms.  The  latter  have  broad  outer  florets  like 
the  single  Dahlias,  and  a  yellow  centre,  but  there 
is  a  ring  of  smaller  fringed  florets  just  within  the 
large  ones,  and  as  these  are  difi'erently  coloured 
the  effect  is  very  striking.  For  instance,  Eien- 
dard  de  Lvon  has  brilliant  scarlet  outer  florets, 
while  the  Collaret  florets  are  yellow  tipped  with 
white,  a  telling  contrast.  The  exhibition  classes 
include  the  leading  varieties  of  proved  merit, 
some  of  great  historical  interest,  such  as 
Camelliceflora,  pure  white  and  beautifully  formed, 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Dahlia  fanciers 
early  in  the  past  century.  Every  novelty  of 
value  is  promptly  added  to  the  collection,  while 
in  the  decorative  groups  many  excellent  intro- 
ductions have  gained  the  firm  a  well-merited 
prestige.  One  variety  of  the  Cactus  class  was 
especially  notable,  namely,  Cannell's  Pet,  very 
dwarf  and  free,  the  florets  bright  rose,  tipped 
white,  a  charming  and  useful  form. 

Chrysanthemums  have  also  long  been  favourites 
at  Swanley,  and  will  provide  a  grand  show  later 
on  judging  by  the  condition  of  the  plants.  The 
early  varieties  were  providing  a  bright  and 
diversified  display  of  blooms,  among  which  the 
golden  yellow  Harry,  the  bronze  Masse  and  the 
large-flowered  Market  White  were  conspicuous. 
Carnations,  Roses,  hardy  plants  innumerable, 
and  many  other  attractions  contributed  to  the 
varied  interest  of  the  outdoor  quarters,  but 
nothing  was  more  effective  than  a  group  of  hand- 
some semi-double  Hollyocks.  The  two  most 
remarkable  varieties  were  the  novelties  J.  T. 
Bennett-Pee  and  Cannell's  Pink,  which  are 
vigorous  in  habit,  with  large  flowers,  the  outer 
guard  petals  very  broad  and  rounded  ;  the  colour 
in  the  last  named  is  a  rich  rose  tint,  and  the 
former  is  of  a  lighter  distinct  shade,  which  con- 
trasts admirably  with  the  other. 

Under  glass  the  attractions  are  abundant  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  for  the  fifty  spacious  houses 
are  filled  with  the  brilliant  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Begonias  and  Carnations  which  are  such  estab- 
lished features  at  Swanley.  For  a  long  time 
Cannas  have  also  been  admirably  grown,  and  the 
display  of  colour  was  dazzling  under  a  bright 
September  sun.  Bouvardias,  Celosias,  Cyclamens, 
a  wonderful  collection  of  Cactus  curiosities,  and 
some  of  the  more  popular  and  useful  Orchids, 
with  many  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  and  fine 
foliage  plants  were  worthy  of  more  than  the 
cursory  glance  and  notice  we  were  able  to  give 
them.  But  two  other  great  establishments  had 
to  be  visited,  and  a  hurried  departure  was  made 
for  l)ie 


Eynsfokd  "  Fruitlands." 

Fruit  culture  has  succeeded  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory degree  at  Eynsford,  where  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons  have  a  long  valley  and  hill-slopes  occu- 
pied with  an  enormous  stock  of  fine  healthy 
fruitful  young  trees.  Apples  this  year  are 
surprisingly  fine,  and  the  crops  are  even  more 
astonishing.  Some  young  trees  have  had  from 
one  to  nearly  two  bushels  each,  and  the  size  of 
the  individual  fruits  proved  the  vigour  of  the 
trees.  The  condition  of  the  foliage  and  fruits 
indicated  that  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
frequent  spraying,  and  as  an  efficient  wash  is 
prepared  by  the  firm,  no  efforts  are  spared  to 
ensure  the  work  being  done  in  a  thorough  manner. 
A  large  measure  of  their  success  is  attributed  to 
this  part  of  the  routine,  and  very  rightly  so  ;  but 
there  is  also  no  question  that  the  soil,  situation 
and  general  treatment  are  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hardy,  sturdy,  well  -  matured  and 
freely-rooted  trees.  With  good  roots  and  healthy 
foliage  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  fruit  trees 
would  not  thrive.  With  the  results  of  their 
efforts  as  up-to-date  fruit  growers  Messrs. 
Cannell  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Cannell,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Eynsford  establishment,  has  put  some  first-class 
work  into  the  development  of  this  great  depart- 
ment. 

Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  are  represented  by 
trees  in  all  stages,  from  wide  stretches  of  maidens 
to  the  best-trained  trees — cordons,  espaliers,  fan- 
shape,  pyramids,  bushes  and  standards — ready 
for  garden  or  orchard  planting  and  in  the  right 
condition  for  early  fruit  bearing.  A  more  useful 
stock  of  reliable  trees  we  have  never  seen,  and 
I  he  varieties  of  proved  merit  are  in  strong  force, 
while  all  the  leading  novelties  are  on  trial. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries  and  Straw- 
berries have  also  extensive  quarters  devoted  to 
them. 

But  fruits  are  not  the  only  specialities,  though 
they  preponderate  at  Eynsford,  for  on  one  wide 
hill  slope  £0,000  Roses  were  planted,  and  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  valley  are  the  seed 
grounds  where  both  vegetables  and  flowers  are 
extensively  grown.  The  annuals  which  have 
furnished  such  superb  groups  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Hall  this  year  were  past 
their  best,  but  the  Asters,  Godetias  and  Salpi- 
glossis  were  still  attractive,  particularly  the  last- 
named,  of  which  the  firm  has  some  remarkably 
fine  strains.  Among  the  vegetables  the  Onions, 
only  just  harvested,  were  especially  good,  one 
very  handsome  selection  being  Cannell's  Giant,  a 
valuable  exhibition  Onion,  which  partakes  of  the 
Ailsa  Craig  and  Excelsior  characters,  but  under 
the  best  culture  comes  even  larger  than  these 
varieties. 

Tbbes  and  Shbdbs. 

The  Cockmanning  Nursery,  where  the  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  are  grown,  is  a  few  miles 
from  either  St.  Mary  Cray  or  Swanley,  but  it  can 
also  be  reached  by  road  from  Eynsfotd  through 
a  very  interesting  and  picturesque  part  of  Kent. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  nurseries  in  England,  and 
is  evidently  adapted  to  ensure  satiefactory  tree 
growth  in  quite  an  exceptional  manner.  Not 
only  do  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  thrive,  but 
conifers  of  the  most  useful  kinds  also  flourish 
admirably.  Varieties  with  coloured  foliage  also 
develop  their  tints  beautifully,  and  add  much  to 
the  attractions  of  the  nursery.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  large  stock  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  many  varieties 
and  all  stages  can  be  seen  in  such  uniform  health. 
Another  point  of  importance  is  that  the  whole  of 
the  quarters  are  kept  in  first-rate  condition,  not 
a  weed  was  seen,  but  the  season  has  been  a 
favourable  one  for  cleansing  operations. 

To  refer  in  detail  to  the  occupants  of  this 
interesting  nursery  would  require  a  full  chapter 
alone,  but  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  equally  as 
worthy  of  a  visit  as  the  two  other  establishments 
already  noted.  The  hour  spent  there  formed  a 
very  pleasing  termination  to  an  enjoyable  journey, 
and  we  hope  at  some  future  time  to  deal  with  the 
leading  features  as  tiiey  deserve. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intendB 
to  make  The  Gakdeh  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  0/  gardening  may  be,  and 
icith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  0/  The  Garden, 
to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  0/  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points.— If  c  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Lavender  Bushes  {£C.  jBrocZres).— Leggineaa 
is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  though  chiefly  to 
lack  of  room,  unsuitable  soils  aod  neglect  when 
young.  If  the  plants  you  speak  of  are  now 
bushy,  slight  pinching  of  the  tops  next  spring, 
provided  the  plants  have  ample  room,  will  be  all 
that  is  needed.  In  very  lighi  and  eandy  soils  and 
in  those  of  a  cold  and  heavy  clayey  nature  legginesa 
may  usually  be  attributed  to  lack  of  lime  and  a 
consequent  premature  shedding  of  the  leaves. 
The  Liivender  plant  prefers  lime  in  the  soil,  and 
tf  this  is  deficient  it  is  well  to  add  chalk.  Add 
lime  in  the  shape  of  old  mortar  or  bone-meal. 

Violet  Mrs.  d'Akcy  (Walter  i?imn).— Violet  Mrs. 
d'Arcy  requiiee  to  be  very  well  grown  to  give  a  good  supply 
('f  blooms  In  the  autumn.  Wben  this  is  done,  however, 
the  results  fully  repsy  one,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  flower. 

Exhibiting  Koses  and  Sweet  Peas  (B.  M.  J.  de  la  F.). 
Vi'e  bbuuld  lecommeud  ycu  to  con  muDicate  wiih  the 
secretaries  of  the  ]^Iational  Rose  St  ciety,  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  and  National  Chryeanthemum  Society.  Join 
these  societies,  then  you  would  obtain  all  Information, 
including  the  rules  which  have  to  be  observed.  It  would 
be  best  for  )ou  to  attend  one  or  two  exhibitions  and  make 
such  obaervatiops  83  you  are  in  doubt  about. 

Diseased  Violet  Leaves  and  Flowers  (C.  r.).— The 
Violet  leaf  eent  Is  badly  btftcied  with  the  Violet  fungus 
(Puccinia  Vioire).  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  all  the 
badly-iffecttd  Jeaves  off  and  burn  them.  This  thinning 
out  of  the  leaves  will  give  the  plants  a  better  chance  of 
reeistlng  the  further  spread  of  the  disease  by  allowing  a 
better  circulation  of  air  among  the  foliage,  and  will  also 
help  to  improve,  and  possibly  do  away  altogether  with, 
tbe  deformity  of  the  flowers. 

Naturalising  Bluebells  (C.  £r.).— Scilla  nutans  is  the 
catalogue  name  of  the  Wood  Hyacinth  or  Bluebell,  but  it 
is  also  known  to  botanists  as  S.  festalis.  Its  nearest  ally 
is  tbe  Spanish  Squill,  S.  hlspanlca  (S.  campanulata).  Both 
hinds  are  to  be  had  in  rose,  i^hite,  and  one  or  two  shades 
of  blue.  You  will  flnd  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies 
of  it  from  any  of  the  dealers  in  miscellaneous  bulbs  who 
advertise  in  The  Garden.  The  plant  is  of  free  growth 
and  increases  quiclily,  and  for  these  reasons  should  not  be 
too  thiclily  planted. 

The  BEbT  TwEL"\^  Herbaceous  Phloxes  {R.  W.).-~ 
The  following  aie  amoDK  the  finest  of  the  herbaceous 
Phloxes  :  Sylphide  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenliins,  pure  white  ; 
Adonis,  scft  salmon,  white  centre ;  Aurore  Boreale, 
salmon  scarlet;  Boule  de  Ff^u,  bright  salmon  scarlet; 
Coquelicot,  orange  vermilion  ;  Eclatante,  glowing  crimson  ; 
Etna,  brilliant  red  ;  Etoile  de  Nancy,  white,  crimson  eye  ; 
Iris,  the  best  of  the  blue  shades  ;  La  Siecle,  rose-pink,  very 
fine;  Le  Mahdi.  violet-purple;  flomtre,  light  blue; 
Pharon,  lilac,  white  centre ;  and  Pierre  Leturque,  fine 
crimson. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

Old  Oak  Tbkb  (Z>.  W-,  Surrey). — The  Ivy  JB, 
undoubtedly,  doiog  the  0<ik  tree  harm,  and  if 
you  wiBh  to  preserve  the  latter  you  should 
certainly  cut  through  the  Ivy  stem,  pulling  it  off 
when  it  ie  dead.  It  may  be  that  the  Oak  tree  is 
dying  of  old  age,  and  that  stripping  off  the  Ivy 
may  not  restore  it  to  health  but  merely  give  it  a 
few  years  longer  life.  Once  old  Oak  trees  begin 
to  die,  practically  nothing  will  save  them  ;  it  is  a 
question  whether  yon  would  rather  give  the  Oak 
a  few  years  longer  life  and  sacrifice  the  handsome 
and  eyt^naive  growth  of  Ivy,  or  whether  yon 
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would  rather  let  the  tree  die  for  the  Bake  of  the 
Ivy,  for  dead  trees  covered  with  Ivy  are  Bometimee 
very  beautiful.  Of  course,  knowing  the  age  and 
appearance  of  the  tree  you  will  be  better  able  to 
judge  which  method  is  to  be  recommended.  .Yes, 
we  should  certainly  advise  a  thick  mulch  now  as 
you  mention  using  farmyard  manure,  if  you 
cannot  get  the  peat-moss  manure  as  recommended 
a  week  or  two  ago  in  Thb  Gakdbn. 

Some  Good  Ivies  {Ivy). — We  think  that  the 
most  eflfective  way  would  be  to  employ  one  variety 
of  Ivy  for  each  wall,  but  that  will  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  influenced  by  taste  and  eurroundings. 
Pour  good  green-leaved  varieties  suitable  for  the 
purpose  are  dentata.  Emerald  Gem,  palmata 
and  loegneriana,  either  of  which  would,  when 
once  established,  soon  cover  a  considerable  space. 
If  preferred,  the  green-leaved  kinds  might  be 
alternated  with  a  variegated  variety.  Of  these, 
Algeriensis  variegata  and  canariensis  variegata 
are  two  good  white  variegated  kinds,  and 
angularie  aurea  and  palmata  aurea  yellows. 
Vigorous  plants  may  be  placed  3  feet  apart. 
This  planting  needs  to  be  done  with  especial  care, 
as  so  often  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  is 
made  up  with  all  kinds  of  brick  rubble  and  other 
unsuitable  material.  If  yours  is  found  to  consist 
of  this  poor  stuff,  the  better  way  will  be  to  take 
out  a  hole  for  each  Ivy  and  replace  it  with  some 
good  soil.  Until  the  plants  get  thoroughly 
established  they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
being  watered  when  necessary. 

Bamboos  Dying  (G,  M.  B  ).— When  a  species  of  Bamboo 
flowers  It  usually  dies,  and  when  a  certain  species  of 
Bamboo  commences  to  flower  it  flowers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  usually  in  its  native  country  as  well.  The 
reason  for  this  is  tbat  all  the  plants  of  that  particular 
species  are  the  same  age  and  have  reached  muturlty. 
Thus,  if  pieces  are  cut  from  a  parent  plant  and  moved  to 
some  other  place,  and  the  parent  plant  commences  to 
bloom,  the  pieces  also  will  flower  within  a  short  time.  If, 
however,  the  parent  plant  dies  from  some  other  cause,  the 
young  plants  will  not  necessarily  die.  Quite  recently 
PhylloBtachys  henonis,  Arundinaria  Simoni,  A.  nobilia  and 
others  have  flowered  and  died  all  over  the  country. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

JusTiciAS  [Sj^es). — These  give  most  aatiefao- 
tion  when  grown  in  the  intermediate  houBe. 
We  think  the  change  trom  the  frame  to  the 
stove  caused  your  plants  to  lose  their  leaves. 
JuBticias,  in  common  with  Aphelandras  and  many 
others  of  this  class,  will  produce  good  heads  of 
bloBsoms  only  on  stout  stems.  Thus  it  is  essential 
that  the  plants  are  not  stopped  to  make  them 
bushy,  as  this  would  only  cause  the  production 
of  weakened  shoots.  For  cuttings  the  strongest 
shoots  only  should  be  chosen.  If  struck  in  the 
stove  they  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  removed 
to  the  intermediate  house,  giving  them  a  light 
position.  During  the  summer  they  will  do  well 
in  frames.  As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  give  a 
little  liquid  manure  occasionally  Justicias  are 
fairly  liberal  feeders,  a  suitable  soil  for  them  being 
two  parts  loam,  one  part  each  of  leaf-mould  and 
well-decayed  cow  manure  and  a  little  sand. 

Pelargonium  and  Heliotrope  (3f.  H.  S.).—l.  Aa  the 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargooium  is  so  far  outgrowing  Its  bounds, 
the  only  course  left  for  you  is  to  cut  the  long  ehoots  bacl£ 
to  within  a  couple  of  eyes  of  their  base.  The  best  time  to 
do  this  is  in  the  spring,  when  new  growth  will  soon  be 
pushed  out,  and  consfquently  the  plant  will  be  bare  but 
for  a  short  time.  2.  There  is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the 
root  room  of  your  Heliotrope,  as  the  more  freely  it  grows 
the  more  freely  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  flower. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  keep  the  roots  too  moist 
during  the  winter. 

American  Trek  Carnations  (B.  H.),—TheBe  need  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture.  It  is  not  meant  by  this 
that  they  should  frequently  have  a  little  drop,  but  when 
watered  this  must  be  done  thoroughly,  and  after  that  the 
soil  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry  (not  absolutely  parched  up) 
before  they  are  watered  again.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
they  are  best  without  any  artificial  stimulant,  though 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  as  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots  and  the  flower-stems  are  developing,  a  little  cow 
manure  and  soot  water  mixed  is  very  helpful.  A  night 
temperature  of  45°  to  50^  will  be  suitable  for  these  Car- 
nal ions. 

Sunless  Greenhouse  (Novice).— Yon  would  do  far 
better  to  grow  plants  in  pots  in  your  greenhouse  than  to 
have  them  planted  out,  but  to  grow  plants  in  pots  success- 
fully you  must  have  fairly  good  soil.  We  should  therefore 
advise  you  to  buy  a  barrowload  of  old  turves,  pull  them 


into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  you  will 
have  what  is  commonly  called  turfy  loam.  If  you  mix  a 
little  of  the  soil  from  your  garden  with  this,  together  with 
some  sand  and  wood  ashes  or  a  little  guano,  you  will 
have  a  very  fair  soil  in  which  to  grow  ordinary  plants  In 
pots.  For  the  spring  you  should  certainly  have  bulbs  of 
various  sorts,  chiefly  Daffodils,  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  ;  for 
summer  you  might  grow  Fuchsias,  Musk,  Begonias  and 
Carnations  ;  and  for  the  winter  Chrysanthemums. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Twenty-four  Best  Hybrid  Tbas  for  the 
Garden  {T.  H.  Haiison). — It  is  difficult  to  select 
twenty-four  when  there  is  such  an  abundance  of 
good  sorts  among  the  Hybrid  Teas.  We  can, 
however,  thoroughly  recommend  the  following  : 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Caroline  Testout,  Clara 
Watson,  Dean  Hole,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Florence 
Pemberton,  Giii^s  an  Teplitz,  Gustavo  Gruner- 
wald,  Joseph  Hill,  Konigin  Carola,  La  France, 
Lady  Battersea,  La  Tosca,  Liberty,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Mme.  Edm^e  Metz,  Mme.  Hector 
Leuilliot,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Mme.  Pernet- 
Ducher,  Mme.  Ravary,  Mme.  Wagram,  Pharisaer, 
Richmond  and  Viscountess  Folkestone. 

Briars  for  Bui>ding  (B.  M.  J.  de  la  F.).—li  you  desire 
standards  or  half-standard  Briars  you  should  obtain  them 
at  once  and  plant  in  well-trenched  land.  Any  farm 
labourer  would  procure  some  for  you  at  a  cost  of  lid.  to 
2d.  a  piece.  Seedling  Briars  are  planted  in  February  and 
March.  These  can  be  obtained  from  many  of  our  leading 
Rose  growers  at  a  charge  of  about  6^.  to  83.  per  100. 

Sweet-scentetj  Roses  for  Town  Gardens  (Novice).— 
We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  say  that  Caroline  Testout 
is  not  a  fragrant  Rose.  There  are,  however,  some  very 
beautiful  fragrant  Roses  tbat  you  could  grow  successfullv 
in  a  town  garden,  providing  your  soil  is  well  worked.  We 
give  them  iu  order  of' merit:  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Pharisaer,  G  uss  an  Teplitz,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Conrad 
F.  Meyer,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  George  Lalng  Paul, 
Wm.  Askew,  John  Ruskin,  Ulriuh  Brunner  and  Gladys 
Harkness. 

Selection  of  Roses  (Pkilip).—Tbe  selection  of  Roses 
sent  to  you  by  the  nurseryman  was  not  a  particularly  good 
lot.  Marie  d'Orleans  is  a  fine  hardy  Tea,  and  Mme.  Isaac 
Pereire  is  also  a  splendid  garden  Rose.  M.  Tillier  is 
known  in  catalogues  as  Tillier.  M.  Boncenne  is  synony- 
mous with  Baron  de  Bonstetten  ;  it  is  one  of  our  veiy  best 
dark  Roses,  and  should  be  grown  as  a  pillar  or  free  bush. 
Souvenir  dun  Ami  is  a  well-known  sort,  specially  adapted 
for  a  low  south  or  west  wall.  Mme.  Charles  Crapelet  is  an 
old  Hybrid  Perpetual.  It  is  of  perfect  shape  and  light  red 
colour.  The  other  sort  is,  doubtless,  Mme.  N.  Souffrain,  a 
Noisette  Rose  raised  by  Chauvry,  and  introduced  In  1897. 
It  colour  Is  a  yellowish  rose.  There  are  now  so  many 
beautiful  Roses  of  modern  introduction  that  it  seems  folly 
to  grow  the  old  and  almost  obsolete  sorts.  As  to  the  plan 
you  send,  we  have  looked  it  over,  and  on  the  whole  you 
appear  to  have  made  good  use  of  the  ground  without  over- 
crowding. The  two  weak  ones  of  your  list  are  L'Innocence 
and  Louis  van  Houtte.  The  former  is  very  lovely,  but 
easily  injured  by  rain,  and  Louis  van  Houtte  does  not 
make  a  very  large  bead,  although  its  colour  is  superb. 
Two  varieties  more  suitable  would  be  Frau  Karl  Druschkl 
and  Commandant  Felix  Faure.  An  arch  would  look  well 
in  the  proposed  position.  If  you  want  a  good  red  plant 
Francois  Crousse  or  Hiawatha,  and  if  a  good  pink  Lady  Gay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dressing  Soil  with  Gas  Lime  (A.  Jf.).— The  time  for 
putting  out  plants  or  sowing  seeds  of  any  crop  after  the 
soil  has  been  dressed  with  gas  lime  must  largely  depend 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dressing.  No  doubt  the 
advice  you  refer  to  as  advising  a  lapse  of  nine  months 
between  applying  the  dressing  and  cropping,  applied  to  a 
specially  heavy  dressing  on  soil  that  was  very  poor.  Your 
case  will  no  doubt  be  met  by  a  dressing  of  three-quarters 
of  a  bushel  per  rod  or  one  and  a-half  bushels  per  two  rods. 
A  bushel  per  rod  is  a  drastic  dressing.  When  put  down, 
have  it  spread  about  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  let  it  lie 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  month.  It  will  both  lose 
much  of  Its  acrid  properties  and  pulverise,  so  that  it  can  be 
still  more  readily  spread  and  be  at  once  dug  In.  If  that  be 
done  before  Christmas  the  soil  should  be  fit  to  crop  in 
March. 

Stoking  Small  Greenhouses  (C.  B".).  —  The  best 
possible  fuel  for  such  a  boiler  is  anthracite  cobbles.  A 
fire  made  up  of  these  cobbles  will  last  and  maintain  a  good 
heat  for  twenty-four  hours  without  attention,  except 
perhaps  to  the  damper  in  the  morning.  Next  to  this 
coke  broken  to  Walnut  size,  mingled  with  small  coal  first 
damped,  will  be  found  good.  Perfectly  clean  cinders,  i  e., 
washed  free  of  all  ash,  make  a  perfect  fire.  The  difficulty 
with  the  anthracite  is  that  most  people  will  not  let  it 
alone  to  do  Its  wiitrk,  and,  because  of  its  slow  combustion 
properties  and  lack  of  flame,  will  poke  it.  This  interfer- 
ence is  fatal  to  its  proper  woiking.  But  whatever  fuel 
you  employ,  cleanliness  of  the  flues  Is  most  important. 
So  arrange  matters  that  your  fire  is  low  enough  for 
cleaning  and  clinkering  by  3  p.m.  In  restarting  the  Are 
the  first  addition  of  fuel  must  be  quite  clean.  Charge  the 
fuel-bnx  one-third  at  the  time  of  starting,  give  the  fire  an 
hour's  run  with  the  damper  well  out,  and  at  4  p.m.  charge 
the  fire-box  to  its  fullest  capacity.  The  damper  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  weather. 


NAMES  OF  Plants.— TT.  K.  P.— A  poor  form  of  Cattleya 
lablata. Mrs.  Dirom. — Sternbergia  lutea. 

Names  of   Fruits.—^.    TT.— Wellington    (Dumelow's 

Seedling). C.  W  or  stead.— App\e8  :   1,  Wormsley  Pippin  ; 

2,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. W.  Cann.—l,  Tower  of  Glamls ; 

2,  Blenheim  Orange  ;   3  Reinette  du  Canada  ;  Pear  Beurr^ 

Sterckmans. G.  J^.— King  of  the  Pippins. E.  M.  Buck. 

— 1,  Warner's  King,  true  (this  is  never  a  scarlet  Apple,  even 
in  the  south);  2  and  3,  Wellington  or  Dumelow's  Seedling; 
4,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain  ;  5,  Norfolk  Beaufin  ;  Alfriston 
has  such  a  lot  of  synonyms  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be 
known  locally  by  the  names  you  give,  though  we  do  not 

know  it  under  either  name. Feriihurst.-l,  Washington; 

2,  Hawthornden  ;  3,  Striped  Beauflo  ;  4,  Court  Pendu  Plat ; 

6  was  rotten  ;   6.  P*>ar  Beurr6  Diel. B.  Bailey.— By  ford 

Wonder. JS  E.  G.—l,  Gloria  Mundi  syn.  Belle  Dubois  ; 

2,  Stamford  Pippin. Franklin.— \,  Potts'  Seedling  ;  2, 

Nelson's  Codlin  ;  3,  Lady  Henniker  ;  4,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  6, 
Hereford  Pearmain  ;  6,  Dumelow's  Seedling ;  7,  Mere  du 
Manage;  8,  Braddlck's  Nonpareil  ;  9.  King  of  the  Pippins. 
Pears  :  1,  Beurre  Ctairgeau  ;  2,  Beurr^  Diel ;  3,  a  late  fruit 
of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 


Gaedknbr's  Notice  (Douhtful). — We  are 
afraid  you  must  continue  eomewbat  doubtful, 
because,  in  addition  to  the  law  being  rather 
cloudy  and  uncertain,  you  do  not  state  whether 
you  are  a  "  head,"  "  under  "  or  sole  gardener.  If 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  term  of  the  engagement, 
a  gentleman's  head-gardener  ranks  as  a  domestic 
servant  for  this  purpose,  and  is  entitled  as  such 
to  the  customary  month's  notice,  or  to  one 
month's  wages  in  lieu  of  notice.  This  rule  is 
fairly  well  established,  but  when  the  case  is  one 
of  an  under-gardener,  groom,  stabhman,  or  other 
outdoor  servant,  considerable  doubt  exists.  If 
engaged  by  the  week,  and  paid  by  the  week,  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  only  entitled  to  a  week's 
notice,  arid  the  better  opinion  is  that  they  are 
only  entitled  to  such  notice  if  paid  weekly, 
although  not  expressly  engaged  by  the  week. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  on  the  meagre  facts 
before  us,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  wages 
are  payable  fortnightly,  that  a  fortnight's  notice 
would  be  sufficient  in  this  case.  There  is  one 
very  important  point  in  which  gardeners  differ 
from  other  domestic  servants,  viz.,  as  regards 
compensation  for  accidental  irjury,  as  they  are 
now  entitled  to  it  under  the  1900  Act. 

Ybw  Trbbs  (A.  B.,  Staffordshire). — A's  horse 
eats  the  leaves  and  branches  of  B's  Yew  tree  and 
dies,  can  A  sue  B  ?  As  horses  seem  to  have  a 
fatal  taste  for  Yews  and  generally  die  from  the 
effect  close  to  the  spot,  there  happen  to  be  plenty 
of  reported  cases  on  Yew  tree  poisoning  of  cattle. 
In  the  present  instance  B's  case  is  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  A,  who  occupies 
the  adjoining  field,  originally  owned  the  garden 
in  which  the  Yew  trees  are  situate,  and  they 
were  planted  there  during  his  occupation.  But 
apart  from  this  fact,  the  following  rules  appear 
fairly  well  settled :  If  the  boughs  of  B's  trees 
spread  and  overhang  A's  ground,  B  is  liable; 
they  are  a  nuisance,  and  B  must  take  the  conse- 
quences, nor  can  he  claim  a  prescriptive  right  for 
his  boughs  to  overhang  A's  ground.  If,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  overhang,  the  mere  unexplained 
fact  that  they  have  blown  or  got  on  to  A's  land 
would  not  render  B  liable.  If  B  has  himself 
planted  them  near  the  boundary  and  A's  cattle 
have  trespassed  even  by  merely  poking  their 
necks  over  the  boundary,  B  is  not  generally 
liable.  He  may  be  (1)  if  he  was  under  a  positive 
duty  to  fence  out  and  neglected  fencing,  or  (2)  if 
a  man  of  snch  a  malevolent  nature  that  he 
planted  them  there  with  malicious  intent.  But 
planting  a  Yew  tree  near  a  boundary  has  been 
decided  to  be  a  usual  and  lawful  thing,  and 
the  possession  of  something  attractive  and 
injurious  to  cattle  on  one's  premises  casts  no 
legal  duty  on  the  owner  to  take  precautions 
against  their  trespassing  in  pursuit  of  it  where 
it  was  not  planted  there  on  purpose.  Still,  it  ia 
to  be  hoped  that  our  readers  observe  not  merely 
their  legal  but  also  their  moral  duty  towards 
their  neighbour  as  regards  the  planting  of  Yew 
trees. 
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VEGETABLES   DURING  1906. 

GENERALLY  speaking  the  vege- 
table crops  during  the  past 
season  have  not  been  so  good  as 
in  some  years,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  severe  check  they  received 
in  the  early  spring,  and  the  excessive  heat  and 
continued  drought  in  the  Southern  Counties 
through  the  summer  months.  Especially 
was  this  noticeable  where  the  ground  had 
not  been  deeply  and  well  cultivated,  but 
where  special  attention  had  been  paid  to 
this  the  results  have  been  good,  and  finer 
speciaiens  have  seldom  been  seen  at  our 
leading  exhibitions.  Strange  to  say,  while 
we  have  been  suffering  for  want  of  moisture 
and  continuous  sunshine,  some  parts  of 
Scotland  have  been  just  the  reverse,  and  the 
crops  have  suffered  in  consequence. 

Potatoes  — Id  this  locality  Potatoes  have  done 
remarkably  well,  an  absence  of  disease,  and  the 
qaality  all  one  oould  wish  for.  Amont;  many 
varieties  tried  here,  Sharpe's  Victor,  Duke  of 
York,  Windsor  (Jastle,  The  Factor  and  Up-to- 
Dite  proved  the  best.  Tbe  last  two  named  are 
hard  to  beat  as  main  crop  varieties.  Tubers 
procured  for  planting  from  Scotland  were  much 
the  best,  the  difference  being  most  apparent. 
One  cannot  help  wondering  what  has  become  of 
those  sorts  which  made  such  a  stir  two  or  three 
years  ago  and  sold  at  such  fancy  prices. 

Pbas — I  never  remember  a  better  season 
for  Peas.  Although  somewhat  late,  the  first 
early  sorts  gave  great  crops,  and,  with  the 
improved  ones,  are  equal  in  quality  to  the  later. 
We  have  given  up  growing  the  early  white  seeded 
sorts  in  favour  of  the  early  wrinkled  varieties  of 
the  Gradus  type,  such  as  Etrly  Morn,  Eirly 
Giant  and  Edwin  Beckett,  the  yield  is  so  much 
better,  the  flavour  far  superior,  and  in  every  way 
more  desirable  for  the  garden.  Dake  of  Albany, 
Telephone  and  Alderman  are  fine  for  any  purpose, 
and  following  these  the  new  variety,  Carter's 
Quite  Gontent,  is  unsurpassed  as  a  main  crop  or 
mid-season  Pea.  This  is  the  largest  podded 
variety  yet  raised  and  an  immense  bearer,  giving 
a  long  succession  of  fiae  Peas  of  superb  flavour, 
good  also  for  exhibition.  Eisez  Rival  and  Essex 
Wonder  are  also  very  fiae,  both  having  been 
raised  by  that  successful  amateur,  Mr.  G. 
Holiday.  Autocrat  and  Webb's  Masterpiece 
are  still  the  greatest  favourites  for  the  latest 
pickings,  and  the  best  I  know  for  withstanding 
dry  weather,  having  splendid  constitutions 
Tbe  Gladstone  is  an  attractive-looking  Pea  for 
exhibition,  but  the  flavour  is  not  first-rate, 
and  it  has  a  nasty  habit  of  dying  off  j  ast  as  it 
comes  into  bearing. 

RoNNEE,  Beans. — These,  owing  to  the  great 
heat,  did  not  set  so  readily  as  usual,  and  on  shallow, 
poor  soils  gave  very  poor  results.  Few  vegetables 
have  been  so  much  improved  during  recent  years, 
and  the  older  sorts  are  not  really  worth  growing. 
Carter's  Scarlet  Emp^ror,  raised  by  that  famous 


grower  Mr.  R.  Lye  of  Newbury,  being  the  finest 
I  know  ;  the  first,  second  and  third  prizes  were 
awarded  it  at  the  great  Shrewsbury  show  speaks 
for  itself.  Sutton's  Prize  Winner  and  Hackwood 
Success  are  also  very  fine  and  distinct,  the  latter 
one  of  the  most  prolific.  The  new  type  of  Runner 
French  Bean  does  not  appear  to  have  made  much 
headway,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will.  Where 
these  are  preferred  to  the  ordinary  Runner 
frequent  sowing  of  the  dwarf  sorts  answers  the 
purpose  and  take  up  less  room  without  giving  so 
much  trouble.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Cinadian 
Wonder  still  maintain  their  position  in  this 
section,  both  being  great  bearers,  and  under  good 
treatment  continue  bearing  for  a  long  season, 
and  are  fine  for  exhibition. 

Caulifloweks. — Only  when  treated  under  the 
best  conditions  have  these  been  good,  especially 
during  August  and  September,  and  it  required 
constant  attention  to  maintain  a  regular  supply. 
The  varieties  that  have  done  best  with  us  were 
Early  Forcing,  Magnum  Bonum,  Walcherea  (a 
fine  old  variety  for  autumn  sowing  for  producing 
a  crop  during  June  and  July),  Eirly  Giant, 
Autumn  Giant  and  Mammoth.  To  obtain  really 
good  Cauliflowers  in  a  season  like  the  past  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ground  be  made  rich  with 
farmyard  manure  and  deeply  trenched,  and 
immediately  dry  weather  sets  in  mulch  thoroughly 
with  stable  manure,  watering  as  frequently  as 
possible. 

Bboccoli. — These  have  made  a  remarkably 
rapid  growth  since  the  rain  and  cooler  weather, 
but  unless  the  plants  are  soon  made  safe  by  layer- 
ing they  are  certain  to  suffer  on  cold  heavy 
ground  should  severe  weather  be  in  store  for  us. 
Many  of  the  early  varieties  are  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Cauliflower,  and  the  additions  made  during  the 
past  few  years  ensures  with  proper  management 
an  unbroken  link  between  the  two.  Sutton's 
Michaelmas  White  is  a  great  acquisition,  and  has 
never  done  so  well  with  us  before  as  this  season 
Although  greatly  resembling  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower  when  out,  it  is  quite  distinct,  and 
should  be  grown  in  every  garden.  Sutton's 
Coristmas  White  is  also  another  grand  thing,  but 
somewhat  tender,  and  must  be  protected  during 
sharp  frosts.  The  old  stock  of  Snow's  Winter 
White  we  grow  for  succeeding  this,  and  when 
a  true  stock  can  be  ensured  still  holds  its  own 
as  one  of  the  best  mid-winter  Broccoli,  being 
much  hardier  than  many,  and  the  heads  are  well 
protected  with  leaves.  The  same  applies  to  the 
well-known  variety  Leamington,  and  it  succeeds 
Snow's  admirably,  and  following  these  Carter's 
Mammoth  Spring  White  is  excellent,  and  for 
latest  use  I  like  Veitch's  Model.  I  know  of  none 
so  well  naturally  protected,  and  for  appearance 
and  quality  it  has  few  equals.  A  variety  I  tried 
last  year  for  the  first  time,  and  which  much 
impressed  me,  was  Stewart's  June.  I  am  growing 
it  more  largely  this  season.  It  was  decidedlj' 
the  latest  of  any  we  had  and  quite  a  first-rate 
kind. 

BoBECOLBS  OB  Kalbs. — A  large  and  first-rate 
trial  of  these  is  now  being  made  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Wisley.  It 
affords  a  splendid  opportunity  of  judging  their 
merits.  I  understand  these  are  to  be  inspected  and 
reported  on  during  this  month.     Hardiness  and 


quality  are  the  two  most  important  factors  in 
relation  to  these,  and  a  well-arranged  quarter  is 
by  no  means  the  least  beautiful  objsct  in  the 
garden  during  winter.  The  best  selections  of 
Scotch  or  Curled  should  always  find  a  place,  as 
their  hardiness  warrants  this.  Cottager's  also  is 
still  a  most  desirable  variety,  especially  for  its 
fine  flavour.  The  true  Labrador  is  the  most 
hardy  of  any  I  know,  very  dwarf  and  distinct ;  I 
have  never  known  it  injured  by  the  severest 
weather.  The  flavour  is  quite  unique.  It  is  a 
most  prolific  vegetable  during  late  spring  when 
greens  are  none  too  plentiful. 

Savoys  are  generally  much  later  than  usual, 
which  is  a  good  thing.  These  are  generally  sown 
and  grown  too  early,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
they  are  often  in  j  ared  in  the  early  winter.  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  much  merit  in  the  new  early 
varieties.  Best  of  All  and  Dwarf  Green  Curled 
are  the  standard  sorts. 

Cabbage  — Owing  to  the  mildness  of  last 
winter  these  were  early  and  first-rate,  and  the 
quarters  planted  for  next  spring's  supply  have 
made  rapid  growth,  and,  in  fact,  look  too  well 
for  the  season.  These  will  need  to  be  well 
earthed  up,  otherwise  they  will  suffer  during 
the  coming  winter.  Ellam's  Early  and  Sutton's 
Flower  of  Spring  are  my  favourites,  in  fact  I 
know  of  none  to  equal  them. 

Bbbtboot. — This  crop  is  in  prime  condition 
this  year.  The  roots  are  of  medium  sizs,  so  much 
to  be  preferred  to  large  coarse  ones,  which  is  too 
frequently  the  case  during  a  wet  growing  season. 
Growers  do  not  as  a  rule  realise  the  fact  that  the 
roots  should  be  lifted  immediately  they  become 
large  enough,  when  they  will  keep  quite  well  till 
the  following  spring  if  well  stored,  but  allow 
them  to  remain  growing  and  spoiling  till  a  given 
time.  Sutton's  Globe  and  Carter'x  Crimson  Bill 
are  both  splendid  selections  of  the  Egyptian  type, 
and  capital  for  growing  early  in  trames  and  in 
the  open  for  early  use.  Dell's  Crimson,  Sutton's 
Perfection  and  Debbie's  New  Purple  are  favourites 
here  ;  the  last  named  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
dark-rooted  kinds,  which  are  preferred  by  many, 
especially  in  Scotland. 

Bbossels  Spkocts. — We  have  never  had  these 
better.  We  planted  our  main  quarter  very  early, 
fortunately  on  deeply  tilled  ground,  consequently 
they  became  well  established  before  the  very  hot 
weather  set  in,  the  growth  being  very  matured  ; 
a  splendid  crop  of  firm  buttons  is  the  result.  Our 
two  best  are  Sutton's  Early  Gem  and  Cambridge 
Giant.  The  first  named  is  the  finest  Brussels 
Sprout  I  know,  and  wonderfully  true. 

Celeby. — If  there  is  one  vegetable  that  pays 
for  good  cultivation  more  than  another  it  is  pro- 
bably this,  and  it  must  have  an  uninterrupted 
growth  from  tbe  time  the  seedlings  appear  until 
the  blanching  is  complete.  This  was  impressed 
on  my  mind  during  my  early  days  of  apprentice- 
ship by  a  then  first-rate  cultivator,  I  have  never 
forgotten  his  advice,  and  have  proved  over  and 
over  again  the  truth  of  his  statement — once  allow 
the  seedling  to  become  seriously  dry  and  the 
damage  is  done.  Being  a  waterside  plant  in  its 
wild  Slate  naturally  it  is  most  impatient  for  water 
at  all  seasons  of  its  growth,  and  unless  abundantly 
supplied  during  such  a  season  as  the  past  good 
Celery  cannot   be  expected.      The  fly  has  been 
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little  in  evidence  thia  summer,  and  for  some 
reason  this  is  generally  more  troublesome  during 
a  showery  season  than  a  drvone.  The  three  best 
varieties  with  ns  are  Sutton's  Solid  White, 
Standard  Bsarer  (red)  and  Aldenham  (pink),  the 
last  named  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Giunt 
White  and  Standard  Bearer,  a  fine  earlv  variety. 
and  for  exhibition  is  hard  to  beat.  The  latest 
plantings  should  not  be  earthed  up  finally  till 
the  weather  warrants  it,  as  it  keei>9  much  bftter 
unblnnchpd.  E.   Beckett. 

Aldenham  ffouse  Gardens,  EUtree. 
(  To  be  continued. ) 


COLOURED     PLATE 

PLATB     1313. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    CLEMATIS. 

SO  recently  has  the  Clemati.s  family 
been  described  in  The  Garden 
that  no  further  detailed  reference 
i.s  necessary.  We  draw  attention, 
however,  to  a  beautiful  variety 
named  Lady  Northcliffe,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son  of  Woking  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
last  summer  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  Its 
delicacy  of  colouring  is  one  of  its  sweetest 
attributes,  and  we  are  confident  that  it  will 
be  much  grown  in  British  gardens. 


RIVIERA     NOTES. 

Roses  ihis  autumn  have  profited  by  the  heavy 
rains  that  succeeded  the  long  summer  drought, 
and  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  a  tiuer 
crop  of  flowers  at  this  season.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  plants  shows  how  much  better  the 
Indica  major  stock  suits  this  climate  than  the 
Briar.  Aaother  stock  which  seems  very  promis- 
ing to  me  is  the  Macartney  Rose  (R.  bracteata), 
which  grows  freely  all  the  winter,  and  is  unafifected 
by  summer  heat  and  drought.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  how  many  varieties  can  stand  so  vigorous 
a  stock.  Where  frosts  are  not  severe  it  might 
prove  of  great  value  for  poor  and  dry  soils  in 
England.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  the  less-known 
Roses  for  autumn  bloom  is  Comtesse  de  Turenne. 
After  two  years'  trial  I  am  now  quite  convinced 
it  is  the  very  best  of  all  the  soft  pink  Rdscs  here 
for  size  of  bloom,  perfect  shape  and  great  freedom 
and  vigour.  Comtesee  de  Noghera  is  a  new 
Nabonnand  Rose  also  of  much  merit,  and  of  rose 
and  apricot  tinting,  but  its  petals  are  not  quite 
of  the  ideal  substance  of  Comtesse  de  Turenne. 
It  is,  however,  a  first-class  autumn  Rose.  As  yet 
there  is  no  red  autumn  Rose  that  can  compete 
with  the  old  La  France  de  1886,  but  its  stalk  is 
not  strong  enough  for  the  massive  blooms. 

Georges  Schwartz  on  Indica  stock  is  enohant- 
ingly  beautiful  in  the  low  grounds.  I  saw  a  Hue 
of  it  the  other  day  on  rich,  moist  soil,  and  wished 
most  devoutly  that  English  growers  could  see  it 
in  its  beauty.  It  puts  every  other  yellow  Ro?e 
to  shame  at  this  season.  Frau  Kirl  Druschki 
is,  of  course,  very  fine  thia  year,  and  will  even- 
tually become  a  climber  it  seema  to  me  :  its 
vigour  is  so  great.  A  Rose  that  I  thought  very 
disappointing  in  England  in  summer  is  very 
efifective  here  as  a  climber  now.  Its  name,  Mme. 
E.  Cilvat,  has  been  mentioned  before,  but  it  is 
best  as  a  winter  bloomer  ;  it  is  so  very  hardy, 
opening  well  even  after  several  degrees  of  frost. 
Like  the  old  Malmaiaon  Rose,  it  is  best  in  the 
late  autumn.  This  is  the  golden  moment  for 
Riviera  gardens,  and  this  year  the  wealth  of 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants  just  now  in 
beauty  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  The  Tree 
Dahlias  hung  with  hundreds  of  lavender-tinted 
"  shuttlecocka,"  the  Tree  Salvias  heavy  with 
their  immense  heads  of  small  scarlet  flowers,  the 
sweet  white  Baddleia    asiatioa  in  3  feet   long 


sprays.  The  tangle  of  Ipomaai  fictfolia  or  Learii 
with  its  purple-blue  blossoms  intertwined  with 
the  white  R-^se  Limarque  and  the  scarlet  Tacsonia 
ignea,  the  blazi  of  Geraniums,  Salvias,  Z  nnias 
of  many  varieties  and  colourings,  the  Helio- 
tropes, Bignonias,  Lantanas  and  Abutilnns, 
Senecios,  Acacias,  climbing  Roses  and  endless 
other  more  or  less  well  -  known  plants,  make 
an  effect  of  gardening  glory  that  can  hardly  be 
deocrihed. 

DoMBEYA  Mastbeii,  with  its  corymbs  of 
spreading  white  mallow-like  flowers,  is  one  of 
the  special  beauties  at  this  season.  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  English  greenhouses,  but  it  would 
easily  be  cultivated  in  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture. 

Acacia  podaltvifolia  is  a  very  fragrant  and 
elegant  Acacia  that  flowers  at  thia  season,  its 
very  glaucous  foliage  and  lemon  sprays  of  flowers 
are  very  striking  in  their  contrast ;  with  this, 
and  A.  baileyana  and  B.  hybrida,  we  have  a 
trio  of  beauties  that  will  almost  put  the  well- 
known  A.  dealbata  in  the  background.  For  those 
who  admire  glaucous  blue  conifers,  the  new  blue 
form  of 

CuPRKSSus  MAOROCARPA  will  be  Very  welcome ; 
it  is  most  distinct,  but  in  thia  country,  where 
blue-leaved  Aloes,  Olives  and  Acacias  abound, 
the  normal  rich  green  is  preferable.  It  is,  how 
ever,  a  striking  conifer. 

Edward  H.  Woodall. 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  11— Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  and  Exhibition. 

Decemhnr  13.  —  National  Potato  Society's 
Show  at  Vincent  Square  (two  days). 


Bee  plants.  —  A  correspondent  writes 
from  Inverurie :  "  Having  some  ground  to 
spare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  bees,  I  am 
anxious  to  plant  some  auitable  plant  for  them  to 
flower  in  early  spring.  I  once  saw  in  a  friend's 
garden  something  resembling  a  Buttercup,  but 
white,  which  he  had  sown  specially  for  the  bee» 
Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  anything  suitable?" 

The   W^intep   Gladiolus   (Schlzo< 

StyliS  COCCinea).  —  Referring  to  the  re- 
marks upon  the  hardiness  of  this  plant  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  The  Garden, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  hardy  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  North  of  England 
and  Scotland,  not  even  requiring  the  sheltered 
border  under  a  hot-house  suggested  by  one 
of  your  contributors.  In  some  places,  how- 
ever, it  blooms  so  late  in  ordinary  positions  that 
the  position  suggested  is  desirable.  In  very  wet 
and  cold  districts  it  is  also  liable  to  be  loat  in 
bad  winters,  and  in  such  the  precaution  of 
planting  in  a  warm  border  under  a  greenhouse  or 
stove  is  much  to  he  recommended. — S.  Arnott 
Sunnymead,  Dumfries. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— A 

Christmas    suggestion.- Christmas    is 

eseentially  a  children's  festival.  Might  not  the 
joyous  season  be  turned  to  some  practical  account 
by  the  gardening  fraternity  in  helping  to  replenish 
the  coffers  of  this  splendid  charilj  ?  Ooe 
ventures  to  think  so,  and  it  might  be  done 
in  the  following  reasonable  manner.  What  a 
grand  and  acceptable  Christmas-box  could  be 
presented  to  the  fund  were  every  gardener  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  subscribe  only  a  mite,  and 
get  their  own  children  and  friends  also,  at  a  time 
when  generous  feelings  generally  prevail,  to 
follow  their  own  good  example.  The  close  of  the 
financial  year  (December  31)  is  always  an 
anxious  time,  when  every  penny  ia  wanted  to 
present  as  satisfactory  a  report  as  possible  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  February  next,  and  if  only 
kind   hearts  will  respond  to  this  urgent  appeal 


the  receipt  side  of  the  account  will  receive  a 
most  satisfactory  addition,  which  will  be  a  lasting 
credit  to  the  donors  and  a  source  of  genuine 
natisfacHon  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
fund. — Contributed. 

Flowor  pictures  at  the  Leicester 

Gallepies.— A  charming  exhibition  of  flower 
pictures  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  in 
Leicester  Square,  London,  the  work  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Norris,  O'd  Hawthorns,  B'-eamore  Park.  "  Del- 
phiniums," "  A  Woodland  Pool,"  "  Phloxes"  and 
"Rosea  and  Irises"  are  full  of  life  and  colour, 
the  painting  of  "Phloxes"  in  particular,  the 
free  grouping  of  flowers  of  pure  and  beautiful 
shades  bringing  out  the  value  of  the  Phlox  in  the 
late  summer  garden.  It  ia  one  of  the  most 
dainty  paintings  of  the  Phlox  we  have  seen  ;  but 
a  rare  sympathy  with  Nature  and  the  true  gar- 
dener runs  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Norris's 
work,  much  of  which  in  the  present  exhibition  is 
of  Lyme  Regis,  Bere,  and  Corfe  Castle.  The 
exhibition  is  held  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Lee  Hinkey,  P.  A.  Hay,  Graham  Petrie  and 
Terrick  Williams. 

Chrysanthemums   at   Battersea 

Paris. — The  present  season  has  not  been  alto- 
gether a  favourable  one  for  this  popular  autumn 
flower.  The  cold  late  spring,  followed  by  a  long, 
dry,  hot  summer,  upset  many  calculations,  but 
the  annual  display  well-arranged  in  a  spacious, 
house  at  this  well-known  park  was  a  very  good 
one,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  snperintendent, 
Mr.  Roger.  Arranged  among  Palms,  a  pleasing 
and  effective  result  was  obtained.  One  great 
advantage  the  public  have  in  inspecting  such  a 
collection  as  the  one  under  notice  is  that  they 
see  the  Chrysanthemum  from  a  decorative  and 
free-flowering  point  of  view,  not  from  the  exhi- 
bition or  show  standard  (one  or  two  blooms  on  a 
plant),  results  which,  in  the  msjirity  of  oases, 
they  themselves  may  obtain.  Thus  this  branch 
of  gardening  is  popularised.  To  refer  to  a  few 
only  of  the  many  good  flowers  noted  on  a  recent 
visit ;  among  some  of  the  newer  aorta  worthy  of 
notice  may  be  specially  mentioned  Mrs.  F.  jud- 
son.  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  well-known 
C.  H.  Curtis,  except  the  colour,  which  ia  white  ; 
a  fine  incurved.  Another  good  incurved  flower  is 
Pearl  Palace,  the  colour  well  indicated  by  the 
name.  Norman  Davis,  brilliant  chestnut  and 
bright  gold,  haa  long,  broad,  drooping  floreta  of 
good  aubatance  and  is  easily  grown  ;  an  improve- 
ment on  Henry  Perkins,  and  better  than  thia 
variety  in  all  ways ;  a  fine  novelty.  Algernon 
Divis  is  another  fine  Japanese  flower,  rich  bronze, 
shaded  with  chestnut.  Cannell's  Yellow  has 
pretty  and  effective  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  belongs  to  the  beautiful  single- 
flowered  section.  British  Empire  (Japanese)  haa 
flowers  of  a  rich  orange  colour,  heavily  shaded 
with  bronze,  coming  good  on  any  bud  ;  this  haa 
broader  florets  than  Algernon  Davis.  Of  a  rich 
glowing  crimson  colour,  petals  long  and  of  good 
Rubatance,  ia  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  a  fine  exhibition 
flower.  Mrs.  John  E  Dunne,  salmon  terra-cotta, 
large  flower,  is  a  plant  of  excellent  habit.  Of 
flowers  of  older  introduction,  heading  the  list 
may  well  be  noted  that  well-known  and  noble 
flower.  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallia  ia 
an  immense  crimson  flower,  with  reflexed  curling 
florets  ;  a  most  telling  variety.  Bessie  Godfrey 
is  a  fine  clear  canary  yellow ;  William  Holmes, 
richest  crimson.  A  very  good  single-flowered 
variety  is  Ideal,  white,  suffused  with  pink,  fine 
bold  disc.  Mary  Anderson  is  another  good  single, 
white,  suffused  rose,  flowera  very  freely  pro- 
duced. Among  other  good  singles  is  one  called 
Fair  Rosamond,  an  immense  flower,  perfectly 
single,  colour  soft  roae  at  the  tips,  with  a  broad 
band  of  white  at  the  base.  A  fine  Japanese 
flower  ia  Ban  Welle,  long,  drooping  florets,  white, 
with  greenish  shade  in  the  centre.  A  very  good 
decorative  flower  is  Soleil  d'Octobre,  bright 
yellow.  Among  the  choice  "  hairy "  varieties 
may  specially  he  mentioned  Louis  Boehmer, 
coloar  a  delicate  shade  of  rose-pink.  — Qvo. 
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The    BlPd's-eye    Ppimrose 

(Primula  farinosa).  —  The  Bird's-eye 
Frimroae  is  one  of  the  best  tor  a  damp  and  shady 
position.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  early 
summer  on  stalks  about  6  inches  high,  they  are 
light  purple  in  colour  with  a  yellow  eye,  measur- 
ing about  half  an  inch  across.  The  leaves  are 
from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  and  are  clothed 
on  the  under  surface  with  a  white  mealy  down. 
It  is  also  a  success  if  grown  in  pots  or  pans  and 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  with  plenty  of  ventilation, 
where  it  will  flower  much  earlier  and  brighten 
the  alpine  house  or  frame  in  April  and  May.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  mountain  pastures  of  Northern 
and  Central;Europe,  including  Britain,  being  not 
uncommon  in  the  North  of  Eogland.     Hooker's 


Grovemment  had  yet  decided  as  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  whether  repre- 
sentations had  been  received  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Winston  Churchill  replied  that  the 
continuance  of  a  grant  from  Imperial  funds  in  aid 
of  the  Dapartment  mentioned  has  now  been 
guaranteed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  from  April  1,  1908.  The  sum 
provided  during  the  first  of  the  five  years  will  be 
£14,420,  and  the  annual  provisions  will  be  pro- 
gressively diminished  so  as  to  reduce  the  contribu- 
tion to  £7.000  in  the  last  of  the  five  years.  From 
April  1,  1907,  the  expenditure  of  the  Department 
will  be  curtailed  as  far  as  the  Commissioner  of 


THB  BIBD'S-BYB  FBIMBOSE   (F.   FABINOSA)   OBOWN  IN   A  PAN. 


Primula  scobica  is  a  small  form,  which  is  found 
in  the  North  of  Scotland.  They  both  lose  their 
leaves  during  the  winter,  and  are  reduced  to  a 
resting  bud.  Primula  capitata  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  somewhat  resembles  the  above  species, 
and  requires  the  same  treatment,  except  that  it 
does  better  in  a  slightly  drier  position.  The 
flowers  are  produced  indense  round  heada  on  stems 
6  inches  to  1  foot  high  and  are  of  a  deep  violet 
colour,  the  whole  plant  being  thickly  coated  with 
white  mealy  powder,  which  on  the  leaves  is  some- 
what of  a  golden  hue. — E  J.  Allabd. 

Japanese  Chpysanthemum  Mrs. 

H.  Lee. — This  is  a  fine  variety  introduced 
in  commerce  in  1906  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham,  by  whom  it  was  raised.  It  has  been 
in  perfection  this  season  at  Park  Side,  Ravens- 
court  P.trk,  Himmersmith,  in  the  well-kept 
gardens  of  Mrs.  Ford.  Here  Mr.  Blackith,  the 
gardener,  grows  a  good  calleccion.  The  flower 
under  notice  is  a  rich  glowing  crimson,  broad  and 
deep  and  of  perfect  form.  The  petals  are  long, 
of  medium  width,  good  substance,  laying  out 
well  over  each  other  and  just  reflexing  at  the 
tip?.  It  has  received  the  National  Carysanthe- 
mum  Society's  first-class  certificate. — B. 

Impcpial    Depaptment  of   Agpi- 
cultupe  in  the  West  Indies.— Oa  ine 

12  ,n  ult.  Mr.  Mitohell-Tnompion,  M.P.  for 
Lanark,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the 
West  India  Committee,  asked  the  Under 
Saoretafy  for  the  Colonies  whether  His  Mijistj's 


Agriculture  finds  reasonably  possible,  and  the 
Commissioner  will,  with  the  Secretary  of  State's 
approval,  endeavour  to  obtain  progressively 
increasing  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  local 
agricultural  institutions  from  such  colonies  as 
may  be  able  to  afford  them.  Representations  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  continuance  of  the  work 
of  the  Dapartment  have  been  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. —  Tropical  Life. 


BORDER    CARNATIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  262.) 

Spring. 

A  S  the  spring  approaches,  and  the  keen 

/\         winds    of    February    and    early 

/  \       March  have  to  some  extent  dried 

A— A       up  the  ground,  it  will  be  a  busy 

1        IL     time  in  all  gardens,  but  during 

the  rush  of  work  to  be  done  at 

this  time  of  the  year  the  Carnations  must 

not  be  forgotten.     Every  plant  should  be 

carefully  examined,  and  if  any  show  signs  of 

weakness  or  damage  they  should  be  removed, 

and  their  places  filled  with  strong  and  healthy 

roots    from    the    reserve    stock.      Choose  a 

favourable  day  for  planting— when  the  ground 

is  in  nice  condition.     Press  the  soil  firmly 

round  the  roots  of  each  plant,  and  tread  the 

whole  bed  firm  also.    Wait  for  a  shower  of 


rain  and  a  calm  day,  and  give  all  the  plants, 
while  they  are  wet,  a  good  dressing  overhead 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  soot  and  wood 
ashes  which  have  previously  been  passed 
through  a  fine  riddle.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
disfiguring  the  foliage.  This  will  look  rather 
dingy  for  a  short  time,  but  it  is  necessary 
at  this  time  of  the  year  to  make  the  plants 
distasteful  to  their  somewhat  numerous 
enemies,  especially  the  house-sparrow,  for  if 
nothing  be  done  to  protect  the  plants  this 
troublesome  little  bird,  which  may  almost  be 
described  as  omnivorous,  will  certainly  do 
much  damage  by  nibbling  the  leaves. 

If  soot  is  objected  to,  protect  the  Carnations 
from  sparrows  by  covering  them  with  netting ; 
but  it  takes  time  to  cover  large  beds  in  this 
way,  and  the  dressing  of  soot  and  wood 
ashes  has  a  double  or  treble  advantage.  It 
not  only  keeps  off  sparrows  and  underground 
pests,  such  as  wireworms  and  slugs,  besides 
the  troublesome  winged  insects  in  the  form 
of  green-fly  and  our  old  enemy  Hylemia 
nigrescens  (the  Carnation  fly),  but  it  also 
acts  as  a  fertiliser.  I  give  my  plants  two  or 
three  dressings  during  spring;  in  fact,  it  is 
all  they  receive  in  the  way  of  artificial 
stimulant  after  they  are  planted  out. 

After  giving  this  dressing,  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  in  a  sufliciently  dry  condition,  go  over 
the  beds  with  a  Dutch  hoe  or  rake,  stirring 
the  surface  well  round  each  plant  to  the 
depth  of  about  an  inch,  and  repeat  this 
operation  whenever  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
become  hard.  With  Carnations,  as  with  all 
growing  crops,  this  is  an  important  item  of 
cultivation.  The  soil  obtains  the  full  benefit 
of  the  action  of  sun,  air,  and  rain,  and  much 
time  is  saved  in  watering  and  weeding,  for 
the  free  use  of  the  hoe  helps  the  ground  to 
retain  moisture,  and  gives  the  little  seedling 
weeds  no  chance  of  establishing  themselves. 

Spring  Planting. 

If,  by  reason  of  your  ground  being  unsuit- 
able for  planting  Carnations  in  the  autumn, 
or  from  any  other  cause  it  is  necessary  or 
advisable  to  defer  planting  until  spring,  the 
ground  should,  at  any  rate,  have  been  well 
prepared  before  winter  set  in,  and  left  with 
the  surface  ridged  up  or  roughly  dug,  in 
order  that  it  might  derive  all  the  benefit  to 
be  obtained  from  the  action  of  frost. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  fork  over 
and  level  the  ground.  Choose  a  favourable 
day  for  planting,  and  bring  the  plants  from 
their  winter  quarters  (if  they  have  been  pro- 
cured from  a  distance  they  should,  imme- 
diately on  arrival,  have  been  carefully 
unpacked  and  put  in  by  tiie  heels  in  a 
convenient  place  near  the  beds  where  it  is 
intended  to  plant  them).  If  they  are  in 
pots  knock  them  out  carefully,  remove  the 
drainage  crocks,  slightly  loosen  the  soil 
round  the  ball  of  roots,  taking  care  not  to 
break  or  damage  them,  and  remove  any  sour 
or  moss-grown  surface  soil.  Plant  to  the 
first  pair  of  leaves,  adding  a  handful  of  pre- 
pared soil  round  the  roots  to  give  them  a 
good  start.  If  the  plants  have  been  wintered 
in  the  open  ground  they  should  be  lifted 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots, 
and  they  will  require  more  careful  handling 
than  those  wintered  in  pots.  The  roots 
must,  of  course,  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible,  and  the  plants  should  not  be  out 
of  the  ground  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  In  the  case  of  those  which  have 
been  procured  from  a  distance  most  of  the 
soil  will  have  been  removed  from  their  roots. 
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if  they  have  been  lifted  from  the  open 
ground,  for  the  convenience  of  packing  ;  but 
if  these  are  carefully  planted  immediately  on 
their  arrival  they  should  not  suffer  much. 
Plants  in  the  Beds. 
I  have  already  described  the  best  method 
of  setting  out  the  plants  in  the  beds  in  my 
notes  in  The  Qakden  of  December  2,  1905  ; 
but  shortly  I  may  say,  if  you  intend  to  layer 
the  plants,  when  the  proper  season  comes 
round,  let  each  be  within  reach  of  the  margin 
of  the  bed,  and  leave  a  sufficient  space 
between  the  plants  ;  12  inches  to  15  inches 
is,  as  a  rule,  enough  to  allow  for  this  purpose. 
If  you  do  not  intend  to  layer  the  plants,  the 
beds  may  be  made  any  size,  and  the  distance 
between  the  plants  depends  very  much  upon 
whether  you  wish  to  leave  them  undisturbed 
for  two  or  three  seasons.  If  they  are  to 
remain  only  one  season  let  them  be  planted 
about  8  inches  apart.  If  they  are  to  be  left 
for  more  than  one  season  allow  more  space  for 
them  to  spread.    Where  plants  are  grown  for 

Effect  in  the  Flower  Garden 
it  is  a  mistake  and  often  inconvenient  to 
layer  them  there,  and  it  will  be  much  better 
to  have  a  few  beds  in  the  kitchen  garden 
where  the  layering  may  be  done,  and  where 


A  BBMABKABLE  OBOHID. 


they  will  be  found  most  useful  for  cutting,  in 
order  that  those  in  the  flower  garden  may  be 
allowed  to  bloom  undisturbed.  The  process 
of  layering  necessitates  the  partial  mutilation 
of  the  plants,  and  is  more  easily  accomplished 
when  the  flower-stems  have  been  removed. 
Altogether  the  kitchen  garden  is  the  most 
suitable  place  for  layering,  seeing  that  the 
work  should  be  done  when  the  plants  are  in 
full  bloom. 

Staking  the  Plants. 
Towards  the  middle  of  May  the  flower- 
stems  should  be  making  strong  growth,  and 
will  require  support.  Many  methods  are 
recommended.  Small  Birch  branches  placed 
among  the  plants  will  answer  the  purpose ; 
but  this  is  a  rough-and-ready  way,  and  it  is 
better  to  take  more  trouble  and  support  each 
stem  separately,  either  with  a  neat  stick 
painted  a  dull  green,  tying  the  stem  to  this 
as  it  grows  with  green  raffia,  or  if  expense 
has  not  to  be  considered,  by  far  the  best_ 
method  of  all  is  to  use  spiral  coil  stakes' 
painted  the  same  colour  as  the  foliage.  These 
stakes  are  made  of  galvanised  wire  in 
different  lengths.  They  are  very  neat  and 
save  a  lot  of  time  and  labour  in  tying.  Simply 
insert  the\stake  close  to  the  plant  and  give 
the  flower-stem  a 
turn  or  two  round 
it  whenever  re- 
quired until  it 
reaches  the  top. 
These  stakes  are 
rather  costly  when 
large  numbers  are 
used,  but  they  will 
last  for  many  years 
if  carefully  stored 
away  when  the 
season  is  over,  and 
they  have  the  great 
advantage  of  being 
practically  in- 
visible. Several 
people  have  re- 
marked on  the 
"curious  spiral 
growth "  of  my 
plants  when  staked 
with  these  wires. 
There  is  only  one 
thing  to  be  said 
against  them  — 
they  require  care- 
ful attention  while 
the  stems  are  grow- 
ing, as  the  side 
shoots  are  apt  to 
get  fixed  in  the 
coils,  when,  if  they 
are  not  released, 
they  will  grow  out 
sideways  and  be 
much  distorted. 
This  will  seldom 
happen  when  you 
get  accustomed  to 
using  them,  and  I 
must  say  they  are 
by  far  the  most 
convenient  means 
of  supporting  the 
plants,  and  save  a 
deal  of  time,  as  no 
tying  is  necessary. 
The  next  operation 
which  will  call  for 
your  attention  is 


Disbudding. 
This  should  never  be  neglected  if  fine 
flowers  are  required,  and  even  if  the  size  of 
bloom  is  not  of  much  importance,  it  is  always 
well  to  remove  the  duplicate  buds,  so  that 
each  flower  may  have  a  sufficient  length  of 
stem  to  itself,  which  renders  them  of  much 
greater  value  for  cutting.  In  some  varieties 
quite  a  group  of  buds  will  be  found  on  each 
branch  of  the  flower-stem,  and  if  some  of 
these  are  not  removed  they  will  be  of  little  use, 
on  account  of  the  flowers  being  too  crowded 
and  small.  The  many  varieties  of  Carnations 
vary  very  much  in  habit,  especially  in  this 
respect,  and  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  number  of  buds  to  be  removed ; 
but  in  disbudding  my  object  is  to  remove  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  each  having  at  least  4  inches 
of  stem  to  itself,  and  it  will  then  be  easy  to 
gather  each  flower  separately  if  required.  If 
Carnations  are  grown  simply  for  effect  in  the 
flower  garden,  of  course  disbudding  is  of  little 
importance ;  still,  even  in  this  case  it  will  be 
advisable  to  remove  some  of  the  buds  where 
they  are  very  crowded.  W.  A.  Watts. 

(To  he  coniinued.J 


DENDROBIUM  CHRYSANTHUM. 
A  VERY  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium  chry- 
santhum,  carrying  1,016  good  developed 
flowers,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. It  has  thirty-eight  pseudo-bulbs, 
the  largest  one  being  5  feet  4  inches  long, 
with  seventy-three  flowers.  It  is  growing 
in  an  ordinary  stovehouse  facing  south, 
suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  basket  22  inches 
in  width.  The  plant  is  shaded  by  Stepha- 
notis  and  Allamanda  growing  above  it,  and 
in  the  same  house  I  have  other  Dendrobiums, 
Cattleyas,  Cypripediums  and  Coelogynes.  On 
the  front  stage  I  have  Crotons,  Dracienas, 
Caladiums,  Palms  and  Ferns  all  thriving 
well.  R.  Hutchinson, 

Gardener  to  J.  E.  Riley,  Esq.,  J.P.,  C.C., 
Arden  Hall,  Accrington. 


PLANT  OF  DBNDBOBICM  OHBTSANTHUM   WITH 
I,Ol6  FLOWSBa. 


WHERE    NERINES  GROW. 

One  of  the  regular  events  of  the  month  of  April 
in  Cape  Colony  is  a  picnic  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  what  are  called  colloquially 
"Nereenas."  Not  that  we  were  particularly  in 
quest  of  them  that  April  day,  but  my  hospitable 
hostess  had  packed  me  and  the  children  and  the 
tea-baskets  into  a  mule-cart,  while  she  and  her 
husband  rode  alongside,  to  go  some  distance 
across  the  veld  to  a  low  rooky  kopje  which  rose 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  grand  mountain  ranges 
shutting  in  the  valley.  Among  the  upstanding 
rocks  which  crowned  its  summit  was  a  cave,  on 
the  walls  of  which  the  Bushmen  of  days  long  past 
had  left  quaint  drawings  of  men  and  buck  and 
winding  snakes.  Our  way,  first  of  all,  led  us 
through  vineyards  and  orchards,  from  which,  the 
South  African  autumn  being  well  advanced,  all 
the  fruit  except  the  latest  Grapes  had  been 
gathered.  The  Japanese  Plums  were  shedding 
their  red  and  yellow  leaves,  and  the  tall  pyramids 
of  Keiffer  Pears  stood  proudly  up  above  their 
fellows,  quite  ready  to  put  on  glorious  apparel  of 
scarlet  and  crimson  so  soon  as  the  first  frost  of 
the  season  held  up  its  warning  finger.  Otherwise 
no  sense  of  autumn,  presaging  dark  winter  days, 
oppressed  our  spirits ;  quite  the  contrary,  for 
brilliant  sunshine,  warm  and  cheery,  shed  golden 
light  upon  the  broad  road  through  the  planta- 
tions, and,  excepting  the  fruit  trees  and  a  few 
deciduous  species  like  the  Oiks  and  Willows, 
which  were  losing  their  foliage,  everything  was 
greener  and  fresher  than  it  had  been  throughout 
the    hot,   dry   months,   for    while  the    heat    of 
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summer  had  ripened  the  fruit  to  a  perfection 
unknown  out  of  doors  in  our  colder  clime,  it  had 
for  the  time  parched  every  other  green  thing 
almost  to  tinder.  Now,  in  April,  the  veld  bushes 
were  putting  out  new  leaves,  the  sleeping  bulbs 
were  waking  up  and  beginning  to  push  little 
fresh  spikes  through  the  yielding  sand,  the  hen 
weaver-birds  were  chattering  over  their  last  year's 
nests  and  giving  peremptory  orders  to  their  mates 
— after  their  wont — to  set  about  building  new 
domiciles  without  a  moment's  delay  ;  everywhere, 
indeed,  life  was  reviving  with  the  cooler  days  in 
prospect.  For  the  seasons  in  Cape  Colony  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  two  springs,  a  summer  and 
autumn,  while  winter  as  we  have  it  is  unknown, 
being  practically  a  mere  name  for  convenience  sake. 

Khp  Kopje  reached,  horses  and  mules  knee- 
haltered  and  turned  loose  and  the  coloured  boy 
told  off  to  light  the  fire  and  boil  the  kettle,  the 
rest  of  us  scrambled  through  the  barbed  wire 
fence  which  skirted  its  base  and  kept  the  trek 
oxen  pasturing  on  the  veld  within  bounds.  Ah, 
that  ubiquitous  barbed  wire  !  How  have  I  not 
reviled  it  in  solitary  rambles  when  it  has 
come  between  me  and  some  rare  coveted  treasure 
of  a  flower  !  Vice-like  in  its  grip  when  once  it 
takes  hold,  impossible  to  bend  or  circumvent  in 
any  way  without  the  aid  of  a  strong  friendly 
hand,  it  has  been  exasperating  at  times  to  see 
some  lovely  plant — in  all  possibility  new  even  to 
science  no  less  than  to  one's  self — within  a  few  feet, 
yet  just  out  of  arm's  length  and  between  that 
detestable  barbed  wire  standing  guard.  This 
time,  however,  neighbourly  help  was  at  hand,  and 
we  elders  were  fain  to  quicken  our  steps,  for  the 
children,  whose  nimble  feet  had  already  carried 
them  some  distance  up  the  kopje,  were  shouting, 
"  Come  !  Oh,  come  quick  ;  such  lovely  pink 
Lilies  ! " 

And,  surely  enough,  all  the  ledges  of  the  rocky 
slopes  were  fringed  with  hundreds  of  the  delicate 
rose-pink  heads  of  Nerine  flexuosa,  which  nestled 
against  the  great  Lichen-stained  blocks  of 
weather-beaten  stone  piled  up  upon  the  hillside 
or  clustered  in  clumps  under  the  stunted  Stoebe 
cinerea  or  Eriocephalus  bushes — those  grey- 
leaved  shrubby  composites  which,  among  others 
of  the  same  silvery  colouring,  form  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  herbage  of  veld  and  mountain. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight,  as  unexpected,  at  the 
moment,  as  it  was  lovely.  One  single  bulb  with 
pure  white  flowers  among  many  pink  ones  was 
secured  and  brought  with  pride  to  the  English 
friend  who  writes,  and  who,  after  guarding  them 
carefully  for  many  months,  had  the  pleasure  only 
yesterday  of  potting  them  all  in  sound  condition 
and  in  good  hope  that  in  time  to  come  they  may 
recall  in  new  beauty  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day. 

N.  flexuosa  is  a  species  coming  between  the 
familiar  Guernsey  Lily  (N.  sarniensis)  and  the 
tiny  N.  undulata  with  narrow  pink  crisped 
petals,  of  which  it  possesses  all  the  delicate 
beauty — barring  the  crisping — on  an  enlarged 
scale.  A  distinguishing  feature  from  Nerines  in 
general  is  to  be  found  in  the  fan-like  position  of 
the  five  upper  petals,  standing  up  somewhat 
apart  from  the  sixth  and  lowest.  It  is  not  un- 
known to  English  cultivators,  as  it  was  exhibited 
in  both  pink  and  white  forms  at  one  of  the 
Aquarium  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  1901,  and 
is  probably  by  this  time  a  favourite  in  many 
greenhouses,  but  to  come  upon  it  growing  wild 
was  a  new  sensation. 

A  few  days  later  we  went,  with  the  intention 
this  time,  to  search  for  scarlet  Nereenas  to  one  of 
the  neighbouring  Kloofs — Kloof  meaning  one  of 
the  deep  ravines  which  everywhere  cleave  the 
mountains,  generally  forming  a  waterway  and 
giving  shelter  to  the  few  indigenous  trees  which 
still  remain  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
Continent.  The  slopes  of  South  African  moun- 
tains from  afar  look  bire  and  desolate  and  for- 
bidding, unspeakably  maj  estic  as  they  are,  but  a 
closer  view  reveals  plenty  of  herbage  and  low- 
flowering  shrubs  springing  out  of  the  barren 
rocks,  and,  above  all,  myriads  of  succulent  plants 
— Aloes,    Crassulas,    Mesembr^anthemums    and 


the  like — which  are  often  dazzling  in  their 
gorgeous  colouring.  Among  such  plants  as 
these,  high  up  on  the  rocky  walls  of  the  Kloof, 
far  above  the  ever-green  of  Assagi  trees  and  wild 
Almond  and  rampant  Ferns  and  Restias  fringing 
the  rushing  torrent  which  wound  its  way  in  and 
out  among  the  fallen  boulders,  vivid  splashes 
of  scarlet  betrayed  the  lurking  place  of  the 
Nerines  we  had  come  to  seek.  Few  could 
clamber  up  to  the  almost  inaccessible  spots  where 
they  chose  to  grow,  but  nevertheless  the  heights 
were  scaled  and  bunches  of  the  glorious  flowers 


form  above-mentioned,  and  pale  blush  with  a  line 
of  a  deeper  tint  running  through  each  petal,  while 
some  even  approach  almost  to  white.  How  far 
these  are  species  or  merely  natural  hybrids  it  is 
hard  to  decide,  for  they  differ  in  other  characters 
as  well  as  in  their  flowers.  One  great  botanical 
authority  at  the  Cape,  Mr.  H.  Bolus,  sets  them 
down  as  varieties  of  N.  sarniensis,  and  he  is 
prohably  right,  but  in  cultivation  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  such  varieties  by  specific  names. 
The  scarlet  form  of  the  Ilex  River  Kloof  seems 
to  correspond  with  N.  corueca,  and  is  found  on 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  WHITE  0B0C08  (C, 
VAB.    MABATHONISina). 


(Shown  before  the  Royal  Borticultural 
Society  recently  by  Mr.  6.  Reuthe,  Kenton, 
Kent,  and  thin  given  an  award  of  merit.) 


brought  safely  down.  Alas  !  that  such  gathering, 
even  without  taking  away  bulbs,  should  tend 
towards  their  extermination,  yet  so  it  is,  for  they 
are  largely  reproduced  by  the  seeds  which  they 
shed  abundantly.  A  newly-made  and  wise 
Colonial  law  inflicts  a  heavy  penalty  on  any  one 
abstracting  these  and  some  others  of  the  rarer 
bulbs  from  their  native  habitats  on  the  Table 
Mountain  range.  Even  the  gathering  of  flowers 
for  sale — a  regular  practice  of  the  flower  hawkers 
who  line  Adderley  Street  on  Saturday  mornings — 
is  forbidden,  unless  a  special  licence  is  obtained. 
And  it  is  a  law  heartily  to  be  approved  of — if  the 
beautiful  flora  of  the  Cape  is  to  be  preserved — when 
it  applies  to  other  people  and  not  to  one's  self. 
Fortunately,  owners  of  property  are  permitted 
to  pick  flowers  or  to  dig  up  bulbs  if  they  will  on 
their  own  land,  and  on  this  occasion  the  landlords 
were  of  the  marauding  party,  so  that  the  few  that 
found  their  way  into  a  certain  basket  became 
the  strictly  legal  possession  of  the  basket's 
proprietor. 

But  all  Nerines  of  this  type  are  not  scarlet. 
The  well-known  Guernsey  Lily,  with  heads  of 
deep  rose-pink,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the 
Table  Mountain  range,  but  it  is  associated  with 
otherd  much  more  beautiful  in  colouring  than 
itself— salmon  pink,  as  well  as  the  glowing  scarlet 


most  of  the  mountains  of  Cipe  Colony,  and 
garden  names,  doubtless,  could  be  found  to  fit 
moat  of  the  others.  K.  L.  D. 
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AUTUMN -FLOWERING    CROCUSES. 

HESE  charming  autumn  flowers  are  not 
difficult  to  cultivate,  yet  all  are 
beautiful,  and  a  few  extremely  rare. 
Some  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
rock  garden  and  grassy  slopes.  For 
naturalising  none  are  so  well  suited  as 
those  earliest-flowering  members  of  the  autumn 
set,  C.  speciosus  and  0.  zonatus.  These  are 
extremely  showy.  Curiously  enough,  the  un- 
initiated say  of  these  autumn-flowering  kinds  on 
seeing  them   for  the  first  time,  "  How  funny, 
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Crocuses  at  this  season !  What  makes  them  so 
early  ?  "  and  are  surprised  to  learn  that  autumn 
is  their  natural  flowering  period. 

Perhaps  the  great  drawback  to  their  euocessful 
cultivation  in  some  gardens  is  that  mice  discover 
their  whereabouts  and  play  havoc  with  the 
corms  or  roots.  Happily,  however,  this  is  not 
general.  But  even  where  the  mice  have  to  be 
reckoned  with,  the  later-flowering  and  rarer  sorts 
may  be  grown  in  pots  or  pans  in  a  frame  or  cold 
house.  Indeed,  where  there  is  an  alpine  house 
these  autumn-flowering  Crocuses  may  be  relied 
upon  to  start  the  season  of  blossoming  each  year. 

In  the  garden  a  very  warm  and  sunny  spot 
should  be  chosen.  As  to  soil,  the  plants  are  not 
fastidious  as  a  rule,  and,  while  not  partial  to  the 
clay  and  cold  soils,  grow  quite  well  in    those 


colour  (this  really  exquisite  variety  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  6  th  ult ,  when  a  lovely  potfal  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Reutbe,  Keston,  Kent)  ;  C. 
medius,  deep  lilac,  with  rich  orange  anthers ; 
C.  ochrolenons,  creamy  white,  very  charming ; 
C.  pulchellus,  fine  rich  blue ;  C.  sativus,  deep 
blue,  the  well-known  Saffron  Crocus  ;  C.  soharo- 
jani,  bright  orange  yellow,  rare  and  beautiful 
(the  only  one,  I  believe,  of  its  colour  in  the 
autumn-flowering  set) ;  C.  speciosus,  rich  blue,  a 
great  beauty,  very  early  and  showy  ;  C.  s.  Aitchi- 
soni,  a  fine  form  of  the  above ;  C.  a.  alba  (this  I  have 
not  seen  in  flower,  but  if  a  good  white  it  should 
prove  a  most  valuable  plant)  ;  and  C.  zonatus, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  delicately  beautiful 
of  all  the  race,  flowers  rosy  lilac,  yet  very  pale, 
beautiful  and  refined. 
This  is  quite  a  gem, 
very  easy  to  grow  and 
very  cheap. 

The  flowering 
period  of  those  named 
is  during  August, 
September  and  Octo- 
ber, while  recently- 
planted  roots  flower 
somewhat  later  in  the 
first  year. 

E.  H.  Jenkins. 
Hampton  Hill. 


POLYGONUM 
BALDSCHUA 
NICUM. 
The  beautiful  Poly 
gonum  baldechuani 
cum  has  not  long 
been  introduced  to 
this  country  from  the 
mountains  of  Turke- 
stan. It  is,  as  far 
as  I  can  say,  quite 
hardy,  having  been 
in  my  garden  two 
winters  without  the 
slightest  protection. 
It  is  a  shrubby  per- 
ennial climber  of 
rapid  growth,  the 
two  plants  having 
covered  the  arch 
illustrated  in  a  year. 
The  stems  cling  to 
almost  any  object — 
poles,  trellis  or  old 
trees.  It  flowers  from 
June  to  September, 
and  every  branch  ter- 
minates in  a  panicle 
of  pale  pink  flowers. 
F.  Paoe-Robebts. 
Stratfiddsaye,  Berks. 

SWEET  VIOLEIS. 
Mb.  J.  CoMBEB  raises 
a  very  interesting 
question  on  page  224 
regarded  as  light  and  warm.^To  show  how  freely   of  The  Gabdkn,  viz.,  should  Violets  be  grown  in 

^ — .  =„.f» — ™   „:.;* — ^„  w;.i._  :_  ^u 1_    gnn  or  shade  ?    Having  previously  grown  Violets 

on  south  borders  I  have  discontinued  the  practice. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL    POLTQONUM   BALDSOHUANIOUM  OVEB  AN  ABOH. 


some  sorts  grow,  visitors  to  Wisley  in  the  early 
September  days  might  have  seen  a  form  of  C. 
asturicus  springing  up  freely  not  only  in  the 
beds,  but  in  the  adjacent  gravel  path,  either  from 
small  corms  or  from  seeds. 

The  Best  Sobts. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  autumn-flowering  sorts :  C.  asturicus 
aznreuB,  C.  a.  atropurpureus  and  C.  a.  pallidus  ; 
C.  oapsicus,  a  really  fine  white,  with  pointed 
petals ;  0.  hadriaticus,  white ;  C.  h.  chryeo- 
belonious,  white,  with  orange  base ;  C.  iridi- 
florus,  bright  purple,  and  remarkable  for  its 
purple  stigmata;  C.  marathonisius  or  Boryi,  a 
magnificent  ivory  white  kind,  stigmata  bright 
orange,  the  bases  of  the  petals  being  of  the  same 


My  experience  is  that  more  labour  is  required  to 
keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  growing  condition  ; 
they  need  more  water  at  their  roots,  frequent 
mulchings,  and  spraying  overhead  every  evening 
during  hot  dry  weather.  After  all  this  extra 
labour  the  results  were  not  satisfactory,  the 
plants  did  not  produce  any  better  flowers 
or  a  greater  profusion  than  did  those  "  over  the 
wall"  on  the  north  border.  The  above  remarks 
apply  to  a  fairly  light,  loamy  soil.  On  heavy  clay 
soils  undoubtedly  a  south  border  is  to  be  preferred. 
I  am  convinced  that  had  we  planted  Violets 
on  a  south  border  during  the  past  season  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  provide  shade  to  prevent 
the  foliage  from  scorching.    It  is  also  necessary 


in  considering  this  question  to  remember  that  all 
south  borders  are  not  open  to  the  full  rays  of 
the  sun,  although  generally  accepted  as  being  so. 
Fruit  trees  are  often  growing  parallel  with  the 
garden  walk,  and  in  the  ease  of  narrow  borders 
these  afford  a  partial  shade  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  We  conclude  from  Mr.  Comber's  note 
that  red  spider  was  not  troublesome.  The 
repeated  mulchings  of  peat-moss  manure,  pre- 
sumably from  the  stables,  would  contain  a  certain 
percentage  of  ammonia,  the  evaporation  of  which 
would  keep  this  pest  in  check.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  others,  as  well  as  myself,  if  some 
other  of  the  numerous  readers  of  The  Gabdbn 
would  give  their  experience  concerning  the 
summer  treatment  of  the  Sweet  Violet. 
Munden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 


A    BEAUTIFUL   ALPINE    PINK. 

(DiAKTHCS  CALLIZ0NU8.) 

Among  the  many  charming  little  alpines  included 
in  the  Pink  family  none  surpass  this  beautiful 
Transylvanian  species.  When  planted  in  a 
position  that  is  suitable,  it  grows  almost  as 
freely  as  the  Cheddar  Pink  (D.  chains),  but  the 
flower-stems  do  not  grow  so  long.  Many 
complain  that  it  is  difficult  to  grow,  but  that  fs 
probably  because  it  is  treated  like  many  others 
of  this  family,  which  like  a  good  open  position 
and  plenty  of  sun.  D.  callizonue,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  succeeds  best  in  shade,  and  when 
planting  a  position  facing  north-west  should  be 
chosen  for  it.  With  thorough  drainage  and  a 
gritty  soil  it  should  succeed  and  flower  well 
annually  for  several  years.  Although  it  may  be 
raised  from  seed,  it  is  best  propagated  by  means 
of  cattings  in  summer.  These  strike  readily  in 
a  close  frame  in  sandy  soil,  and  if  potted  on 
when  rooted  they  will  make  good  plants,  ready 
for  planting  out  in  the  following  spring.  It 
makes  a  good  pot  plant  for  the  alpine  house,  but 
during  the  summer  it  should  be  grown  in  a 
shady  frame.  In  colour  it  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  of  the  family,  with  large  flowers  on 
short  stems,  about  2  inches  long.  They  are  of  a 
bright  rose  colour,  with  a  zone  of  paler  rose 
towards  the  centre,  which  is  beautifully  speckled 
with  crimson.  W.  I. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  ROSES. 

THERE  ia  no  more  pleasant  sight  in 
autumn  and  winter  than  masses  of 
Rose  bushes  clothed  with  bright  fruits. 
In  some  instances  the  hips  are 
exceptionally  prominent.  Take  Rose 
maorophylla  as  an  example,  the 
fruits  are  bright  scarlet,  2  inches  in  length,  and 
not  unlike  Capsicums  in  the  distance.  If  space 
is  limited  in  a  garden  there  may  be  only  room 
for  one  or  two  of  the  best  kinds.  A  hedge  or 
two  of  Rose  bushes  will  often  lead  visitors  to  a 
small  garden  to  think,  when  walking  round, 
that  it  is  much  larger  than  is  really  the  case ;  a 
hedge  prevents  the  whole  place  being  seen  at 
once,  besides  adding  greatly  to  its  beauty,  and 
also  serves  as  a  protection  for  some  of  the  more 
tender  plants.  In  most  gardens  we  meet  with 
Privet,  Quick,  Laurel  and  similar  shrubs  used  for 
hedges.  Why  not  use  some  of  the  most  suitable 
Roses  for  the  purpose.  They  are  little  if  any  more 
trouble  to  cultivate  than  the  foregoing,  and 
certainly  more  beautiful.  For  covering  waste 
ground,  forming  breaks  for  more  tender  plants,  or 
to  hide  unsightly  buildings,  these  Roses  can 
usually  be  employed  with  advantage.  There  is 
such  a  wide  selection  that  varieties  suitable  for 
almost  any  height  from  2  feet  and  3  feet  up  to 
20  feet  or  more  are  available.  The  latter  must 
be  started  by  trailing  them  up  poles,  and  probably 
by  the  time  these  are  rotten  at  the  bottom  thQ 
plant  will  be  self-supporting. 
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when  speaking  of  BoBe 
hips.  Several  of  the  varieties  have 
very  fine  fruits ;  subcristata  and 
glauoa  are  two  of  the  beat.  Other 
useful  kinds  are  R.  alba,  R. 
nutkana,  R.  venosa  and  R.  cinna- 
momea.  A.  N. 


THB  HANDSOME  TEtTITS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  BBIAR  (KOSA  RUGOSA). 


Propagation  from  seeds,  cuttings  or  division  of 
the  roots  is  usually  practised.  Budding  is  not  to 
be  recommended  for  these  semi-wild  Roses,  as 
the  suckers  are  liable  to  be  overlooked,  and  then 
it  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  usually 
the  stock.  To  give  the  plants  a  fair  start,  it  is 
better  to  trench  the  ground,  but  after 
this  little  attention,  beyond  cutting 
out  dead  wood  and  keeping  the 
plants  within  bounds,  is  necessary. 
A  mulching  of  farmyard  manure 
might  be  given  once  a  year  with 
advantage.  Sprays  of  the  berries 
out  and  arranged  with  autumn  leaves 
and  grasses  last  a  long  time  before 
shrivelling,  and  are  most  useful  for 
room  decoration. 

Among  the  large  number  of  species 
and  varieties  which  produce  orna- 
mental hips,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  be  a  useful  selection.  It 
is,  of  course,  to  the  species  and  semi- 
wild  varieties  that  we  have  to  look 
for  the  majority  of  them.  R.  macro- 
pfaylla  has  already  been  mentioned. 
R.  rugosa  and  its  numerous  hybrids, 
one  of  which  is  illustrated,  bear 
some  of  the  largest  and  brightest 
hips.  They  are  striking  objects 
when  bearing  their  red  fruits,  a 
second  crop  of  flowers  and  autumn- 
tinted  leaves.  These  plants  are 
most  suitable  for  forming  a  hedge 
more  or  less  formal  in  character,  as 
the  growths  are  sturdy.  R.  rubi- 
ginosa  (the  Siveet  Briar),  so  beautiful 
in  our  hedgerows  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  has  given  rise  to  the  Lord 
Penzance  hybrids,  which  are  so  valu- 
able for  beds  and  masses  in  the 
pleasure  grounds.  The  following 
produce  an  abundance  of  fruits.:  Anne 
of  Geierstein,  Flora  Molvor,  Green 
Mantle  (with  specially  bright  hips), 
Amy  Robsart,  Julia  Mannering  and 
Meg  Merrilies.  R.  alpina  and  its 
varieties  pyrenaica  and  pedulina  have 
long,    pendulous,  orange-red    hips ; 


R,  Andersoni  bears  quantities  of  red  fruits  ;  R. 
spinosissima  (the  Scotch  Rose)  and  several 
varieties  with  their  dense  growths  are  excellent  for 
hedges.  The  fruits  vary  from  dark  red  to  black. 
The  variety  altaica  is  taller  and  more  upright  in 
growth.     R.  canina  (the  Dog   Rose)  cannot  be 


A    NEW    HYBRID    TEA 

ROSE. 

(Otto  Von  Bismarck.) 

Hebr  Peter  Lambert  of  Trier 
informs  me  that  he  will  be  able  to 
distribute  plants  of  this  new 
Hybrid  Tea  Rose  next  spring. 
This  is  the  variety  which  gained 
the  prize  of  £150  (3,000  marks) 
offered  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
weekly  horticultural  journal 
Pralctische  Eatgeher,  at  this  year's 
summer  exhibition  of  the  German 
Rose  Society,  held  at  Miinchen 
Gladbach,  June  29  to  July  2,  for 
the  best  German  raised  seedling 
not  in  commerce.  The  judges,  one 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Arthur  William 
Paul  of  Waltham  Cross,  finally 
selected  a  rose-coloured  Hybrid  Tea, 
which  as  exhibited  seemed  to  be 
an  improvement  upon  both  La 
Prance  and  Caroline  Testout.  It 
was  raised  by  H.  Kiese  of  Erfurt, 
and  as  the  habit  of  growth  and 
autumnal  florescence  has  satisfied 
the  judges  it  would  appear  that 
this  variety  is  of  exceptional  merit. 
By  the  way,  it  is  curious  that 
La  France  is  not  a  success  generally  in 
Germany,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  suffers 
from  some  disease,  as  to  the  nature  of  which  I 
am  not  yet  cognisant. 

Arthdb  R    Goodwin. 
The  Elms,  Kidderminster. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


How  TO  TREAT  WINTER  CUCUM- 
BERS.— la  many  gardens  this  is 
an  important  crop,  and  often  proves 
to  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  deal 
with  unless  there  is  plenty  of 
artificial  heat  and  a  good  house  in 
which  to  grow  the  plants.  I  wish  to  show  here 
how  a  continuous  crop  of  fruit  can  be  obtained 
from  a  small  lean-to  or  span-roofed  house.  If 
there  are  two  rows  of  pipes,  a  flow  and  return, 
or  two  returns  in  the  bottom  of  the  compartment,  j 
as  shown  in  the  sketch,  they  should  be  just 
covered  with  clinkers  or  broken  bricks.  Then 
construct  the  hot-bed — a  hot-bed  is  a  grand  agent ! 
for  giving  the  plants  a  start — using  freshly-fallen  ; 
Oak  and  Beech  leaves  and  stable  litter  in  equal 
proportions.  Slightly  damp  the  leaves  and 
litter,  if  dry,  as  these  materials  are  placed  in 
position,  thoroughly  mixing  them  and  shaking 
all  up  loosely  so  that  they  will  settle  down  well. 
Tread  the  material  as  firmly  as  you  can  before 
putting  on  any  soil.  Fibrous  loam  which  has 
been  cut  for  about  two  months  is  the  best  and 
should  form  three  parts  of  the  whole.  Leaf-soil, 
half  decayed  and  quite  free  from  pieces  of  wood, 
should  form  the  other  part.  The  depth  and  j 
width  of  the  hot-bed  must  be  governed  by  the  I 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil  when  it  is  applied, 
and  keep  the  soil  immediately  around  the 
stems  rather  dry.  Give  water  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  damp  down  the  floor  of  the  house 
so  as  to  keep  a  buoyant  atmosphere  according  to 
the  outside  temperature ;  in  frosty  weather  less 
moisture  in  the  house  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
plants  than  a  heavy  atmosphere.  During  fine 
warm  days  more  moisture  should  be  maintained. 
Ventilate  very  carefully,  always  avoiding  draughts 
of  cold  air.  The  front  ventilators  should  only 
be  opened  in  very  warm  weather,  relying  upon 
the  roof  ventilators  chiefly. 

The  Sketch  Explained. — If  one  side  of  a  house 
only  is  to  be  used  for  the  plants,  select  the  south 
side.  The  hot-bed  is  shown  at  A  ;  B,  the  soil ; 
D,  heat  rising  from  the  pipes  which  will  warm 
the  air  entering  at  C  ;  E,  the  plant  stopped  when 
about  halfway  up  the  roof  ;  F,  a  young  plant  in 
a  5 -inch  pot  ready  to  plant  out. — Avon. 

A  Useftd  Winter  Flower. — If  we  except  the 
Chrysanthemums,  there  are  no  more  useful 
flowering  plants  for  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year  in  the  greenhouse  than  the  Salvias. 
Among  the  scarlet  species,  S.  splendens  and 
its  varieties  are  the  best, 
but  equally  fine  is  the  blue- 
flowered  S.  azurea.  Unlike 
the  dwarf  varieties  of  S. 
splendens,  which  when  well 
grown  make  handsome  indi- 
vidual specimens,  this 
species  is  of  tall,  somewhat 
sparse  habit,  and  to  obtain 
the  best  efl^ect  should  be 
arranged  in  groups  when  in 
flower.  It  grows  from  3  feet 
to  5  feet  high,  and  has 
narrow,  linear  leaves 
2  inches  to  3  inches  long, 
the  flowers  being  borne  on 
spikes  8  inches  to  1  foot 
long.  The  lower  whorls  of 
flowers  open  first,  and  as 
they  die  away  others  higher 
up  are  developed,  and  by 
this  means  a  continuation 
of  bloom  is  kept  up  for 
many  weeks.  The  main 
feature  of  the  flower  is  its 
lower  lip,  which  is  half  an 
inch  wide  and  of  a  clear 
blue,  relieved  only  by  a 
patch  of  blue-tinted  white 
in  the  centre.  It  is  a  native 
of  West  North  America,  the 
best  form  in  cultivation 
being  grandiflora. 


HOW   TO   TREAT   WINTER  CUCUMBERS, 


space  at  the  grower's  disposal,  so  as  to  leave  room 
for  a  border  of  soil  about  1  foot  deep.  The 
portion  near  the  front  glass  must  be  raised  about 
i  inches  above  the  other  parts,  and  on  this 
ridge  one  should  put  out  the  plants  at  3  feet 
6  inches  apart.  Duly  stake  them  and  train  the 
stems  to  the  wires  beneath  the  roof.  In  summer- 
time the  side  shoots  or  laterals  may  be  stopped 
at  every  joint,  but  in  winter  it  is  better  to  allow 
two  joints  to  grow  before  doing  any  pinching. 
It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  branches  a  little  farther 
apirt  than  in  summer,  as  light  and  sunshine 
are  not  so  abundant  in  winter. 


Forcing  Asparagus  — This 
is  very  readily  forced,  as 
with  plenty  of  strong  roots  available,  there  need 
be  but  little  fear  that  a  supply  will  not  be 
forthcoming  as  long  as  the  requisite  heat  and 
moisture  can  be  afi"orded.  Asparagus  may  be 
forced  readily  on  a  hot-bed,  but  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  force  it  in  a  heated  pit  with  a  bottom- 
heat  afforded  by  a  body  of  fermenting  material, 
this  causing  a  genial  heat  about  the  roots.  As- 
paragus may  also  be  forced  in  any  low  and  heated 
span-roofed  structure  as  long  as  there  is  a  bed  for 
placing  the  roots  into.  In  the  case  of  forcing  by 
the  aid  of  a  hot-bed,  see  that  the  bed  is  effi  ciently 
made  so  that  the  beat  may  be  regularly  main- 


tained.    Tree  leaves  being  abundant  at  this  season 

Watering    and    Temperature.  —  Always     use  I  should  form  quite  one-half,  the  whole  being  well 

tepid,  water,    giving    sufficient    thoroughly    to  '  prepared  by  turning.     The  bed  should  be  at  the 


least  4  feet  in  depth  and  be  made  6  inches  larger 
than  the  frame  all  round. 

Forcing  Rhubarb. — After  a  rest  Rhubarb  forces 
readily  enough  if  given  a  position  where  a  genial 
heat  can  be  maintained  with  sufficient  moisture 
about  the  roots.  Strong  two  year  old  roots  can 
be  forced  as  easily  as  roots  of  older  growth,  so 
there  need  not  be  any  scruples  about  the  roots 
not  being  strong  enough  if  of  the  age  stated. 
The  crowns  will  soon  start  if  placed  under  a  stage 
in  a  warm  plant  house,  surrounding  them  so  as  to 
exclude  light  and  allowing  sufficient  head  room  so 
that  the  stalks  may  rise.  The  roots  should  also  be 
well  surrounded  with  soil,  as  they  will  give  treble 
the  amount  of  produce  than  if  left  exposed  or 
the  roots  merely  stood  on  the  surface.  Rhubarb 
may  also  be  forced  quickly  by  packing  the  roots 
in  deep  pits  in  which  have  been  placed  leaves 
and  litter  for  bottom-heat. 

Forcing  Seakale,  —  To  secure  good  Seakale 
early  in  the  season  two  things  are  very  necessary, 
viz  ,  strong  roots  and  a  thorough  rest.  Therefore, 
for  this  latter  reason  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  take  up  more  than  is  requisite  for  a  batch,  as 
the  rest  is  more  thorough  by  the  roots  being  left 
in  the  ground,  a  supply  of  course  being  anticipated 
by  taking  up  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  supply  in 
case  of  frost.  In  this  latter  case  lay  the  roots  in  a 
cool  shed,  merely  covering  with  an  old  mat.  For 
a  small  supply  the  roots  are  often  packed  in 
conveniently-sized  pots,  light  being  excluded  by 
placing  another  over  the  top,  the  holes  also  being 
closed,  and  these  placed  in  warm  corners  under 
the  stage  of  plant  houses. 

Flowers  for  the  Cold  Oreenhouse. — Ixia  bulbs  are 
very  cheap,  and  for  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse 
must  rank  among  the  most  pleasing  plants  we 
have.  If  grown  outdoors  they  must  have  a  warm 
and  sheltered  border  either  at  the  foot  of  a  wall 
or  hedge.  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  being  much  drier 
in  winter.  The  best  bed  of  outdoor  Ixias  I  have 
had  was  at  the  foot  of  anold  Yew  hedge  and  in  rich, 
but  light  soil.  Here  the  bulbs  were  quite  hardy 
and  afforded  a  charming  lot  of  cut  blooms  all 
through  the  late  spring.  But  it  was  not  upon 
their  outdoor  culture  that  I  wished  to  dwell,  but 
on  their  value  in  the  unheated  greenhouse.  If 
this  structure  is  to  look  well,  great  care  is  needed 
in  selecting  the  various  occupants,  and  a  batch  of 
Ixias  is  certain  to  please  all  who  will  carry  out  the 
following  instructions :  Put  six  or  eight  of  the 
bulbs  into  a  S-inch  pot,  using  a  compost  of  loam, 
sand,  leaf-soil  and  manure.  I  use  these  in  about 
equal  proportions.  Make  it  firm  and  cover  the 
bulbs  with  about  IJ  inches  of  soil.  Plunge  in  a 
cool  pit  or  frame.  They  need  no  water  through 
the  winter,  but  in  April,  when  they  will  be 
showing  their  flower-spikes,  more  moisture  will 
be  needed.  The  temperature  found  in  unheated 
greenhouses  at  this  time  is  much  more  suitable  to 
these  pretty  bulbs  than  a  heated  house. — R.  j 

How  to  Oct  Rid  of  Moles. — The  presence  of 
moles  in  the  garden  is  often  very  annoying,  for 
they  are  not  at  all  easily  got  rid  of.  Trapping  is 
generally  recommended  as  the  best  meansof  getting 
rid  of  them,  but  laying  traps  for  moles  requires 
to  be  very  carefully  and  very  skilfully  done, 
otherwise  they  are  useless.  The  mole  is  said  to 
be  practically  blind,  and  in  compensation  for  this, 
as  it  were,  its  sense  of  smell  is  exceptionally 
keen.  If  traps  are  the  means  used  to  rid  the 
garden  of  moles  it  is  best  to  employ  a  professional 
mole-catcher,  but  nowadays,  at  any  rate,  be  is  a 
man  often  very  difficult  to  find.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  trapping  moles  does  not  altogether 
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meet  the  wants  of  the  case  so  far  as  many  are 
conoerned.  Oa  page  223  of  The  Garden  for  the 
10th  ult.  "  E.  H.  J."  recommends  a  plan  which 
seems  to  be  worthy  of  practice.  He  recommends 
the  placing  of  a  small  phial  containing  strong 
carbolic  acid  down  in  the  main  runs  of  the  moles. 
Strong  smells  are  highly  objectionable  to  these 
creatures  and  they  avoid  them.  The  phial  should 
be  corked  and  a  small  hole  bored  in  the  cork,  into 
which  a  goose  quill  may  be  inserted.  For  a  long 
time  fumes  will  be  emitted  strong  enough  to  drive 
the  moles  away.  They  make  their  headquarters 
in  hedge  bottoms,  turf  heaps  and  suchlike  places, 
and  in  placing  carbolic  acid  the  object  should  be 
to  drive  them  to  their  rendezvous,  where  they 
may  be  trapped  or  unearthed.  Another  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  A.  E.  Talbot  of  Ness,  Neston, 
Cheshire,  kindly  writes  offering  another  sugges- 
tion for  getting  rid  of  these  pests,  and  also  sends 
a  sketch  from  which  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion was  made.  This,  we  hope,  will  tend  to 
explain  the  method  mentioned  by  Mr.  Talbot. 
He  writes:  "Having  been  troubled  with  this 
noiseless  and  destructive  little  creature  I  resorted 
to  traps  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
but  with  very  poor  results.  I  have  found  the 
best  method  is  to  watch  the  animal  working  ;  this 
generally  takes  place  at  eleven  o'clock   in   the 


I  answers  a  double  purpose  in  protecting  valuable 
plants  from  the  ravages  of  slugs. 

Hydrangeas. — These  are  often  injured  by 
frosts,  the  buds  being  destroyed,  consequently 
there  are  no  flowers  the  next  season.  I  used  to 
cover  the  plants  with  Bracken.  Even  then  the 
buds  were  sometimes  injured  by  the  late  spring 
frosts ;  the  covering  of  Bracken  rather  encour- 
aged an  early  bursting  into  growth.  They  have 
flowered  profusely  here  for  several  years.  I 
allow  the  withered  flower-heads  to  remain.  This 
answers  admirably,  and  does  not  look  unsightly, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  remain  till  all  danger  from 
frost  is  past. 

Cold  Pits  and  Frames. — These  are  most 
useful  for  protecting  half-hardy  plants.  All 
plants  in  pots  should  be  placed  in  cold  frames  or 
pits  before  the  advent  of  sharp  frosts,  as  if  left 
unprotected  many  of  them  would  be  destroyed, 
although  hardy  enough  to  resist  extreme  cold 
when  planted  and  established  in  the  open  ground. 


SHOWING  HOW  MOLES  MAY   BB  TRAPPED. 


morning  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  only  articles  required  are  a  good  spide,  a 
steady  hand  and  a  quick  observant  eye.  Having 
found  out  where  the  mole  is  at  work,  which  can 
easily  be  ascertained  by  the  eruptions  in  the 
ground,  the  soil  may  be  seen  to  rise  slowly  as  the 
animal  proceeds  underneath.  One  should  then 
insert  the  spade  in  the  ground,  throwing  out  the 
soil  quickly,  when  the  mole  may  readily  be  killed 
by  one  or  two  blows.  Of  course,  great  quietness 
must  be  observed  or  all  one's  labour  will  be  in 
vain."  If  any  of  our  readers  have  found  other 
methods  to  answer  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  them,  for  ground  overrun  with  moles 
is  almost  worse  than  useless. 


GARDENING   OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FLOWEE    GARDEN. 

PROTECTING  TENDER  PLANTS 
AND  SHRUBS.— Many  shrubs  and 
plants  that  ornament  our  gardens 
during  summer  and  autumn  are  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the 
severity  of  our  winters  uninjured. 
I  would  not  advise  covering  till  necessary,  but 
have  material  at  hand  so  that  in  the  event  of 
sharp  frosts  the  plants  of  known  tenderness  can 
be  promptly  protected.  In  some  places  Bracken 
is  plentiful.  This  makes  capital  protecting 
material,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  many 
purposes.  Heather  strewn  among  tender  her- 
baceous plants  affjrds  good  protection.  Leaves 
are  Nature's  covering,  but  they  are  frequently 
blown  away  by  winds,  and  want  renewing  often. 
For  protecting  tender  shrubs  and  wall-climbing 
plants.  Silver  Spruce  or  Yew  branches  are  suit- 
able. In  some  seasons  the  unripeness  of  the 
wood  renders  plants  more  liable  to  injury  from 
frost.  This  year  the  wood  of  most  plants  is 
fairly  well  ripened.  In  protecting  plants  the 
material  should  be  such  as  can  be  eaaily  removed 
during  spells  of  mild  weather.  Many  herbaceous 
plants  may  be  protected  round  the  roots  by  a 
covering  of  leaf- mould  or  sifted  ashes.    The  latter 


When  in  frames  they  should  have  plenty  of  air, 
admitted  daily,  and  only  protected  during  the 
night  and  on  very  severe  days  by  the  lights  to 
throw  o£f  rains  and  snow. 

Violets  in  Frames  must  be  carefully  watched. 
Admit  plenty  of  fresh  air,  remove  any  appear- 
ance of  damp  and  see  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  an  excess  of  moisture  or  become  too  dry, 
which  would  in  either  case  be  injurious  to  them. 

Climbers  on  Walls  and  Pergolas  should 
be  attended  to  now,  the  strong  growths  secured 
and  made  safe.  Thin  out  any  weak  or  crowded 
growths,  but  allow  the  general  pruning  to  wait 
until  the  spring.  The  pruning  of  deciduous 
shrubs  may  be  proceeded  with  as  circumstances 
admit.  Overgrown  bushes  are  best  cut  down 
to  induce  them  to  make  a  fresh  start  from  the 
base. 

Spir^as. — These  may  have  the  strong  growths 
shortened  and  all  old-flowered  weak  growths 
removed.  This  treatment  also  applies  to  Wiegelas, 
Syringas,  Philadelphus,  YiburDums,  Forsythias 
and  Rhus  Cotinus.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Oardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 

General  Remarks. — During  the  winter  months 
very  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  the  bouses.  During 
the  recent  spell  of  mild  weather  very  little  heat 
has  been  needed  from  the  hot-water  pipes,  and 
consequently  considerably  less  damping  about 
the  floors  and  stages  has  been  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  weather  turn  cold  and 
windy  it  will  be  necessary  to  drive  the  fires  in 
order  to  maintain  the  requisite  temperature.  Oa 
such  occasions  damping  about  the  hot-water 
pipes  and  floors  should  be  performed  as  often  as 
may  be  found  necessary  to  counteract  the  drying 
effects  therefrom. 

Watering. — The  application  of  water  at  the 
roots  must  be  done  with  much  discretion  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  especially  with  Orchids  which 
are  at  rest,  such  as  many  of  the  Cattleyas,  Laelias, 
Lselio-Cattleyas  and  Dandrabiums.  These  resting 
plants  require  very  little  direct  watering  if  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  favourable,  but  on  no 
account  should  any  be  allowed  to  shrivel  badly. 


Cypripediums  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
dry  for  any  length  of  time,  but  even  these  should 
become  in  a  dryish  condition  before  water  is 
given.  Cypripediums  are  invaluable  for  winter 
flowering,  and  the  old  C.  insigne,  of  which  there  is 
now  something  like  200  varieties,  and  the  beauti- 
ful C.  spioerianum  are  the  parents  of  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  hybrids,  all  of  which  are 
flowering  at  the  present  time,  and  will  last  in 
perfection  till  the  end  of  January. 

The  Cool-growinq  Cypripediums  are  very 
easy  plants  to  cultivate,  make  a  beautiful 
display  when  in  bloom,  and  they  stand  the  evil 
effects  of  fog  better  than  the  majority  of  Orchids. 
They  are  most  suitable  for  amateurs  as  they  grow 
freely  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  where  the  tem- 
perature can  be  kept  to  50«  during  the  winter. 
They  require  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  should  be 
treated  as  advised  above.  The  most  suitable 
time  to  repot  them  is  immediately  after  flowering, 
and  this  need  only  be  performed  every  second 
year.  The  compost  should  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  fibrous  loam  with  one-third 
chopped  sphagnum  moss.  Mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  add  a  quantity  of  small  broken 
crock  and  coarse  sand.  The  pots  should  be 
drained  to  about  one-third  its  depth,  and  the 
roots  should  be  spread  out  as  naturally  as 
possible  before  the  compost  is  placed  about  the 
roots.  Pot  moderately  firm  and  prick  some  living 
heads  of  sphagnum  on  the  surface.  When  re- 
potting large  specimens  it  is  a  good  plan  to  work 
some  large  crocks  vertically  between  the  compost, 
as  the  most  important  point  with  regard  to 
Cypripedium  potting  is  to  keep  the  compost  firm 
but  very  porous.  W.  H.  Page. 

Ohardwar  Oardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Glos. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Pruning. — The  pyramids  and  bushes  of  the 
Apple  and  Pear  growing  in  the  borders  of  the 
kitchen  garden  should  be  the  first  that  are 
pruned,  in  order  that  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions of  the  land  for  cropping  may  be  carried 
oat.  Bafore  commencing  to  prune  all  insect 
pests  should  be  destroyed.  Trees  which  bore 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  this  season  should  receive 
a  dressing  of  good  turfy  loam  and  well-decayed 
farmyard  manure  in  equal  parts,  well  mixed 
together,  first  removing  some  of  the  surface 
soil.  Those  trees  and  bushes  which  have  made 
good  strong  shoots  will  need  no  top-dressing, 
while  such  trees  as  have  made  weak  growths,  or 
are  naturally  weak  growers,  should  be  affjrded 
one  or  two  good  applications  of  the  drainings 
from  the  stables  or  the  cow  sheds  during  the 
winter.  Shoots  of  the  season's  growths  suitable 
for  making  scions  for  grafting  purposes  may  now 
be  taken.  After  naming,  lay  them  in  rows  or 
bunches  6  inches  deep  in  a  cool  shady  position. 
Assuming  that  the  summer  pruning  was  properly 
carried  out,  the  chief  operation  now  will  consist 
of  the  shortening  of  leading  shoots  according  to 
their  strength,  remembering  that  if  such  shoots 
are  not  shortened  enough,  a  good  break  of  shoots 
or  fruit  spurs  may  not  occur  in  sufficient  numbers, 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  tree  will  be  spoiled  at 
least  for  a  season.  When  further  extension  is 
desired,  strong  leading  shoots  may  be  left 
1 J  feet  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  they  should  be  out 
so  that  the  terminal  bud  will  point  in  the 
direction  the  resulting  shoot  should  take.  Weak 
shoots  must  be  cut  back  to  three  or  four  buds 
from  the  base,  and  lateral  shoots  should  be 
shortened  to  two  buds  each.  On  some  varieties 
of  the  Apple  the  fruit  buds  come  principally  at 
the  points  of  the  shoots ;  these  should  be  regularly 
root-pruned  if  growth  is  strong.  Trees  with 
crowded  branches  should  be  thinned. 

Pears  are  more  commonly  grown  as  pyramids 
than  as  bushes,  owing  to  the  natural  habit  of  the 
trees  favouring  that  form  ;  the  pruning  at  this 
season  corresponds  generally  with  that  followed 
with  Apple  trees.  Young  standard  trees  th»t 
were  planted  last  season  should  have  their  stakes 
and  ties  examined  and  made  good  against  high 
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winds.  If  hareB  and  rabbits  have  access  to 
the  garden,  young  trees  should  be  protected 
with  a  piece  of  wire  netting.  Where  grease 
bands  on  the  boles  of  fruit  trees  were  put 
in  place  in  October,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
put  more  grease  on  the  bands.  All  spaces 
between  the  bole  and  the  grease  band  should 
be  carefully  blocked. 

The  Fruit-room.— Precautions  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  fruit- 
room  falling  below  35°.  To  avoid  the  frequent 
opening  of  outside  doors  sufficient  fruit  should  be 
taken  to  last  for  several  days.  Do  not  neglect 
to  remove  decaying  fruit. 

Thomas  R.  Wilson. 

Qlamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Seakale. — Frosts  not  having  been  very  severe 
this  autumn,  Seakale  leaves  have  remained  green 
longer  than  usual ;  but  now  that  they  are  all 
decayed  and  removed,  it  is  generally  found  more 
convenient  to  lift  all  the  crowns  that  are  intended 
for  forcing  in  heated  structures  and  store  them 
in  a  convenient  place  where  they  can  be  easily 
got  at  when  required  without  treading  on  the 
ground  in  bad  weather.  Be  careful  that  the 
crowns  when  stored  are  well  covered  over  with 
soil,  or  they  may  suffer  from  the  effects  of  drying 
winds,  &o.  When  lifting  break  off  all  the 
spreading  roots  with  the  hand,  sort  them  over 
and  keep  only  the  straightest  and  best,  rejecting 
all  the  small  ones ;  these  roots  must  be  laid  in 
and  well  covered  with  soil,  as  it  is  from  these 
roots— when  prepared  early  in  the  year — that 
sets  are  obtained  for  another  season's  planting 
and  crop.  If  Seakale  is  to  be  forced  out  of  doors, 
a  start  may  be  made  at  any  time,  as  it  is  rather 
a  tedious  process,  and  it  takes  some  time  before 
any  heads  are  fit  to  out.  Place  pots  specially 
made  or  other  suitable  coverings  over  the  crowns, 
and  cover  them  all  over  and  round  about  with  a 
good  thickness  of  warm  litter,  renewing  it  from 
time  to  time  as  the  heat  decreases. 

Parsnips.— The  flavour  of  Parsnips  is  always 
belter  preserved  when  they  are  left  in  the 
ground  to  be  dug  as  required  ;  but  when  the 
ground  is  wanted  for  preparation  for  another 
crop  it  becomes  necessary  to  dig  them,  arrange 
them  in  layers  under  a  north  wall,  with  a  layer 
of  soil  between  each  layer  of  roots,  covering  them 
oyer  sufEoiently  to  thoroughly  exclude  light  and 
air,  either  of  which  will  soon  cause  the  Parsnips 
to  become  shrivelled  and  tough.  When  the  roots 
can  be  left  in  the  ground  it  is  always  advisable 
in  very  frosty  weather  to  keep  a  row  or  two 
covered  over  with  a  fair  thickness  of  long  litter 
to  prevent  the  ground  from  becoming  too  hard, 
the  roots  being  often  broken  and  damaged  when 
dug  under  such  conditions. 

Tarragon  and  Mint — The  forcing  of  these 
herbs  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Prepare  pots  of 
10  inches  diameter,  or  ordinary  cutting  boxes, 
well  drain,  and  cover  the  drainage  with  a  layer 
of  good  soil,  lift  the  roots  carefully,  placing 
them  close  together  in  the  pots  or  boxes,  and 
cover  them  with  a  layer  of  fine  soil  ;  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  soil  should  be  free  from  slugs 
and  other  grubs  or  the  growths  will  be  eaten  ae 
they  appear  ;  give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the 
soil  round  the  roots,  and  place  them  in  a  warm 
pit  with  a  temperature  of  about  55". 

Pabsley  and  Chervil  —Keep  pits  containing 
Parsley  well  aired,  though  it  is  not  wise  to 
expose  the  plants  to  too  much  frost  or  heavy 
rains,  and  keep  all  bad  leaves  picked  off.  Even 
though  Parsley  may  be  plentiful  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  protect  where  possible,  as  one  never  knows  what 
may  happen.  Unless  in  a  well-sheltered  corner. 
Chervil  should  be  protected  from  severe  frost 
and  snow.  Be  prepared  with  suitable  materials 
for  protecting  the  different  crops,  a  sharp  frost 
following  on  a  wet  period  is  always  more 
disastrous  than  when  everything  is  fairly  dry. 

J.  Jaques. 

Bryamton  Gardens,  Bland  ford,  Dorset. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS^ 

ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Sditor  intends 
to  make  The  Gakdeb  help/ui  to  alt  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  o/ gardening  may  he, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  wriUen  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  TB» 
Gardbb,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Poblishbe.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Clematis  {J.  E.  Jf.).-Over  300  years  have 
passed  since  C.  integrifolia  was  introduced  to 
Britain  ;  it  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  oldest 
Clematises  in  cultivation.  It  is  herbaceous, 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  its  erect  stems  furnished  with 
leaves  2  inches  to  4  inches  long  and  stalkless,  or 
nearly  so.  The  flower  is  solitary  on  its  stalk,  but 
several  of  them  are  produced  from  the  top  of  the 
stem  and  from  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  blue,  pendent ;  the  sepals  about 
1  inch  long.  It  is  a  Europsan  species,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  August. 

Propaoatinq  Chrysanthemdms  (Penge).—la 
taking  up  cuttings  from  the  root  suckers  of  your 
Chrysanthemum  plants  in  November,  and  while 
the  plants  were  crowded  thickly  into  a  mass  in 
the  greenhouse,  you  used  shoots  as  cuttings  that 
were  necessarily  weakly,  because  so  far  from  light 
and  air.  Had  you  waited  until  the  plants  had 
ceased  blooming,  then  out  down,  and  stood  the 
pots  in  a  frame  where  plenty  of  light  and  air 
were  obtainable,  you  would  have,  after  brief 
exposure  there,  very  superior  material  to  that 
which  you  used.  Haste  is  often  not  the  best 
course  to  secure  good  results,  as  plants  from 
weak  cuttings  seldom  give  good  flowers.  Some 
growers  take  the  precaution  to  plant  out  some  of 
their  best  varieties  in  the  open  ground  purposely 
to  give  good  sturdy  shoots,  the  plants  being  out 
down  early  so  as  to  cause  the  richer  growths  to 
come  strong  and  early.  Such  shoots  make  first- 
class  cuttings.  Your  roots,  even  in  a  cool  house 
or  frame,  should  make  fine  plants. 

DAFFODILS  AND  CouoH  Gkass  iArthur  Turner)  —There 
Is  nothing  new  In  the  Couch  Grass  piercing  Daffodil  and 
other  bulbs.  The  tip  of  the  Couch  growth  Is  comparatively 
firm  and  quite  pointed,  and  this  enables  It  to  pierce  a  hard 
gravel  path  In  each  of  the  examples  you  sent  the  bulb 
Is  perforated  at  the  side  or  the  base,  the  Couch  traversing 
the  bulb  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  which  is  that  of 
least  resistance  The  fact  that  the  growing  season  of  the 
Couch  and  the  bulb  Is  identical  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  for  the  Daffodil  bulb  at  such  a  time  is  little  more 
than  soft  fleshy  tissue. 

ANEMONE  JAPONICA  DiSBASKD  (MUs  Mangles)  —The 
Anemone  has  been  killed  by  some  fungus.  The  root  stock 
is  also  rotten,  but  whether  this  Is  the  direct  result  of  the 
fungus  or  decomposition  following  thereon  we  are  unable 
to  determine.  The  tuberous-rooted  Anemones  are  fre- 
quently exterminated  by  a  fungus,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  soil  then  clings  to  the  roots  is  not  unlike  that 
in  your  specimens.  We  advise  digging  up  and  bornine 
every  vestige  of  the  root  and  traces  of  decaying  root-fibres 
and  not  to  plant  Anemones  again  on  the  same  site.  If  not 
possible  or  convenient  to  discard  the  soil,  work  Into  it 
lime  rather  freely  and  plant  your  Anemones  In  a  fresh 
place.    Avoid  the  use  of  leaf-soil. 

ROSE    GARDEN. 

CovBBiNG  Ornamental  Trellis  (K.  T.).— 
Yes,  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  orna- 
mental trellis  which  you  have  seen  adver- 
tised in  The  Garden.  You  will  find  it  far 
preferable  to  the  galvanised  or  wirework 
arrangements.  You  could  hardly  have  anything 
better  than  Rosea.  Some  of  the  most  suitable 
for  your  purpose  will  be:  Crimson  Rambler, 
flowers  crimson ;  Longworth  Rambler,  pink  • 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg.  single,  light  crimson  \ 
Dorothy  Perkins,  pink  ;   Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re 


white ;  YiXioiU  Perpetue,  white ;  and  H^I^ne, 
Iliac  blush.  You  should  also  have  Clematis 
Jackmanni  (purple-flowering  Clematis),  in  bloom 
from  July  to  October,  and  Dutch  Honeysuckle 
You  will  find  all  the  above-named  Roses  to  be 
strong  growers,  and  while  some  are  summer- 
flowering  only,  others  are  more  or  less  perpetual, 
and  will  give  a  few  blooms  even  in  the  autumn 
You  must  prepare  the  border  well  by  digging  it 
at  least  2  feet  deep  and  mixing  with  the  soil 
some  well-decayed  manure,  taking  care  to  place 
this  at  least  12  inches  below  the  surface.  Unless 
the  soil  is  well  dug  and  manured  the  climbers 
will  not  give  satisfaction.  You  would  do  best 
to  wait  until  the  spring  before  planting. 

Frunino  Longworth  Rambler  (M.  H.  S.).-lt  the  long 
growths  are  uconvenient  we  should  certainly  remove  them 
but,  as  a  rule  these  long  drooping  growths  laden  with 
blossom  constitute  a  special  attraction.  If  you  cut  away 
such  growths  as  you  desire  you  will  not  hinder  it  flowering 

the  type  of  Eflve  d'Or.    It  Is,  as  you  say,  almost  evergreen 

Climbinq  Eoses  Eeoently  Planted  (B.  M.JdlTaF) 

We  do  not  advocate  the  severe  pruning  of  climbing  and 

fn^X^jTh^"'"'  "If  ^?}  J"'"  ""'^'^  '"^y  ««  planted  fn  the 
n?  ,hSVh*°  we  should  cut  them  back  to  within  6  inches 
about  nn.hW7'i''f^?'^'"''''""'  y°"  "^'^  Only  remOTe 
Je»?Vn,  Inl^  "/  "II"  «™"'"'  '"  ^I*""-  The  following 
year  cut  down  to   the  ground  one  or  two  of  the   old 

?h?»"'.''i'n'h'""'=*'  ""' "«'°™  -ew  shoots  from  the  base,  and 
l^L^'S  *>»,  repeated  «»ch  year.  The  well-ripened  young 
wood  should  he  retained  almost  Its  entire  length 

KOSES  FOR  EXHIBITION  AND  GARDEN  (B.  U.  J.  de  la  F  ) 

l«^jr  "t'-uF^^^L^T'  "■"  <=«»  be  used  for  both 
purposes.     Taking  the  list  as  suggested  by  you,  Bessie 

^uZ.  fr,t'  *'  '5'  ^"^i  °'  exhibition  Koses,  but  It  is  a 
Km»™.Son,fi/l"^'°'.°?"°  H"'*'  Caroline  Testout  and 
Ktllarney  could  be  used  for  both  purposes  if  you  prune 

H„  "'7.k".'^?"""°°  *'"^  moderately  for  garden  decora 
^Ihii^iH  ""'^''^  t"",'"'"'*  garden  Eose,  but  no  good  for 
.^^rViiv  ,?  %^'"1;.Jl".*'  °''<""  '»  e'^"^  <»  the  garden,  but 
=T<k11T  ""A",  '^I^''^?"  ''aodard.  We  would  suggest  for 
exhibition  Alfred  K.  Williams  and  Mildred  Grant,  and  the 
billowing,  wh  ch  could  be  used  for  both  purposes,  Frau 
Karl  DruBchki  and  Ulrich  Brunner. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

"Ringing"  Plants  (.4.  C.  B.).-Tbe  propaga- 
tion of  plants  by  ringing  is  little  carried  out  in 
this  country  in  the  open  ground,  but  it  is  often 
followed  in  the  case  of  some  stove  plants,  such  as 
Orotons  and  Dracaenas,  that  have  grown  tall  and 
'eggy,  yet  possess  a  handsome  head  of  foliage 
It  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  regarded  as  a 
modification  of  layering,  the  term  ringing  being 
applied  to  the  operation  of  removing  a  ring  of 
bark  about  half  an  inch  in  width  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  Crotons 
and  Drac^nas  may  be  bound  round  with  a  mass 
of  sphagnum,  which  under  such  conditions  can 
be  readily  kept  damp,  or  a  broken  pot  may  be 
fitted  round  the  stem  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
moss,  peat  and  sand.  When  the  top  of  the  plant 
18  well  rooted  it  may  be  cut  away  and  potted  if 
necessary.  For  trees  or  shrubs  out  of  doors  the 
same  practice  must  be  followed,  except  that  pots 
or  some  receptacle  for  soil  would  be  necessary. 
By  the  way  Japanese  Bamboos  are  almost  in- 
variably used  in  place  of  pots  for  this  purpose. 

Cyclamens  Attacked  by  Weevils  (Enquirer). 
Your  Cyclamens  are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of 
one  of  the  weevils,  I  believe  by  those  of  the 
black  Vine  weevil  (Otiorhynchus  sulcatus)  or  a 
very  nearly  species,  O.  picipes.  The  habits  of  both 
species  are  exactly  the  same,  so  it  is  not  of  much 
importance  which  species  it  is,  the  grubs  of  both 
being  so  much  alike  that  one  cannot  tell  them 
apart.  I  am  afraid  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
destroy  them  but  taking  the  plant  out  of  its  pot 
and  picking  out  the  grubs;  insecticides  cannot  be 
made  to  reach  them  with  any  effect.  Perhaps 
making  a  hole  in  the  earth  of  each  pot  and 
pouring  in  a  little  carbon  bisulphide  would  kill 
them.  Make  the  hole  with  a  stick  about  the 
size  of  a  pencil,  say  2  inches  deep,  and  pour  in 
about  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid,  and 
then  tightly  close  the  hole  with  soil.  The  fumes 
given  off  from  the  carbon  bisulphide  are  very 
deadly  to  insects  and  are  very  inflammable,  so  that 
when  using  this  liquid  it  must  not  be  anywhere 
near  a  light,  and  the  person  handling  it  must  not 
smoke.     You  might  try  the  effect  first  on  a  few 
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plants,  for  it  is  quite  passible  to  injare  the  roots 
of  the  plants  by  usine  this  remedy  too  strong. 
The  parent  weevils  feed  only  at  night,  daring  the 
day  hiHing  themselves  so  oarefnlly  that  they  are 
very  difficult  to  find.  The  best  way  of  catching 
them  is  to  lay  a  white  Rbeet  under  the  plant  anrl 
then  throw  a  light  on  the  plant  when  the  insects 
are  feeding ;  this  startles  them,  and  they  fall  on  to 
the  sheet  and  pretend  to  be  dead,  if  none  fall  give 
the  plant  a  jarring  shake  and  search  it  well. — 
G.  S.  S. 

The  Obanqb  Monkby  Flowib  (Birhenhead). — 
The  plant  of  which  you  send  a  specimen  is  the 
Orange  Monkey  Flower,  Mimulus  (Diplacus) 
glutinosus.  The  temperature  of  a  cool  green- 
house suits  its  requirements.  The  principal 
flowering  season  is  during  summer  and  autumn, 
but  flowers  are  often  to  be  found  on  the  plants 
throughout  the  year.  It;  is  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings,  preferably  in  spring  or  autumn. 
The  pots  containing  the  cuttings  should  be  placed 
in  a  close  propagating  frame  or  covered  with  a 
bell-glass.  When  rootedpotrff  singly  into  3-ineh 
pots.  Gradually  harden  off  by  admitting  air, 
and  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  light  position. 
Remove  the  points  of  the  shoots.  When  the 
plants  grow  again  shift  on  into  5-inch  pots,  using 
a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
In  this  size  pot  they  will  flower  if  fed  with 
manure  water  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
If  larger  plants  are  desired  pot  on  as  neceesarj 
till  the  plants  attain  the  required  size. 

Leaf  Tips  Decaying  (A.  R.  R  ).— The  tips  of  the  leaves 
of  the  CrotoDs  and  Dracfenas  decaying  la  caused  by  some 
fault  In  their  treatment.  Either  too  dry  or  too  saturated 
an  atmosphere,  too  much  or  too  little  water  at  the  roots, 
all  are  probable  causes.  The  most  likely  one  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  an  irregular  temperature,  probaljly  too  cold  at 
night  or  in  early  morning.  To  keep  them  in  good  condition 
they  need  a  minimum  night  temperature  of  60°.  For 
appearance  sake  it  is  advisable  to  cut  ctF  the  decaying  tips, 
and  if  carefully  done  it  will  in  some  cases  not  be  much 
noticed. 

Storing  Cahnas  during  Winter  (H.  B.  S.).— In  warm 
districts  and  dry  sheltered  situations  Cannas  may  be  left 
out  of  doors  all  through  the  winter  providing  the  roots  are 
given  a  covering  of  ashes  at  least  3  inches  deep.  If,  how- 
ever, your  soil  is  heavy  and  damp  the  roots  must  be  lifted. 
The  usual  way  is  to  store  them  in  a  frame  with  soil  round 
about  the  roots,  but  you  could  keep  them  quite  well  in 
boxes,  covering  the  roots  with  soil  and  placing  them  in  a 
shed  quite  free  from  frost.  The  soil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dust  dry,  but  must  be  watered  occasionally,  so  that 
it  may  be  slightly  moist.  Treated  in  this  way  your  Cannas 
will  be  safe  until  spring. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Muscat  Grapes  Failing  (C.  Worsted).— The 
Grapes,  which  arrived  in  rather  bad  condition, 
were  evidently  shanked,  and  the  wood  was  not  as 
well  ripened  as  it  should  have  been.  We  think 
you  would  get  far  better  results  if  you  were  to 
start  the  Vines  in  growth  earlier  in  the  year 
Muscats  require  a  long  season  to  well  develop 
and  thoroughly  ripen  the  bunches,  and  when 
properly  lipened  they  will  keep  a  long  time. 
You  should  start  the  Vines  into  growth  not  later 
than  March  1  and  maintain  a  scmewhat  higher 
temperature  throughout  the  whole  season  than 
you  would  in  the  cultivation  of  other  Grapes, 
such  as  Black  Hamburgh  and  Alicante.  Ycu 
Bhould  be  especially  careful  when  the  Vines 
begin  to  colour,  a  low  temperature  or  sudden 
fluctuations  of  temperature  at  that  stage  are 
harmful  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Special 
care  is  also  necessary  at  the  flowering  time. 
While  some  of  the  free  setting  Grapes  need  not 
be  artificially  fertilised  this  variety  should  be 
fertilised  by  artificial  means,  otherwise  there  is  a 
chance  of  many  of  the  berries  being  small  aud 
seedless.  This  was  the  case  in  the  bunch  that 
you  sent.  Tapping  the  Vines  or  drawing  the 
band  very  gently  down  the  bunch  when  in  flower, 
or  using  a  rabbit's  tail  with  which  to  fertilise 
the  flowers,  are  aids  often  employed ;  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  dry,  airy  and  moderately  warm 
during  flowering  time.  Shanking  may  also  be 
due  to  the  border  being  in  a  bad  condition  and 
the  roots  having  got  into  sour  subsoil.  Watering 
with  cold  water  or  sudden  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature are  also  liable  to  cause  shanking,     The 


Muscat  of  Alexandria  suffers  more  quickly  from 
the  wrong  temperature  than  many  other  Grapes. 

Manukinq  Gooseberries  (SiVweZQ— Gooseberry  bushes 
pay  for  liberal  treatment,  and  there  is  no  better  time  than 
now  and  during  the  winter  to  manure  them.  For  years 
we  have  annually  given  our  Gooseberry  bushes  a  good 
dressing  of  decayed  animal  manure  ;  indeed,  any  manure 
that  is  available  will  be  beneficial.  We  found  by  manuring 
annually  and  protecting  buds  from  birds  we  had  enormous 
crops  of  fruit.  The  manure  may  now  be  laid  on  the 
surface  to  the  width  of  the  trees,  3  inches  thick  it  it  can 
he  spared.  By  early  spring  the  manure  will  have  become 
fine,  and  is  then  readily  lightly  forked  in  the  soil.  Do  not 
put  poor  strawy  stuff  now,  but  decnyed  manure,  and  you 
could  also,  if  you  have  it,  use  liquid  manure  freely  for  the 
next  six  months  ;  this  will  be  of  great  value  from  what- 
ever source  it  is  obtained. 

Peach  Roots  Decayed  (ff.  T.)._After  carefully  examin- 
ing the  soil  sent  we  find  it  sour  and  full  of  fungoid  growth, 
and  undoubtedly  this  is  the  cause  of  your  Peach  roots  not 
doing  well.  You  did  right  to  lift  and  give  new  soil.  In 
your  question  you,  do  not  give  us  any  facts  to  work  upon— 
the  treatment  of  your  soil  or  manures  given.  From  the 
soil  sent  it  appears  as  though  you  had  given  a  large 
quantity  of  manure.  Hid  you  told  us  we  could  have  given 
you  advfce  for  the  future. 

THE  BEST  SIX  Pears  (S.  E.  Cater).— These  are  Beurr6 
Giflard  (August);  William's  Bon  ChriSMen  (September), 
grown  as  a  hush  on  Quince  stock;  Fondante  d'Automne 
for  October  in  bush  form  on  Quince ;  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  splendid  bearer  on  Quince  in  bush  form  for  October 
and  November  ;  Doyenr^  du  Comice  (the  Queen  of  Pears), 
this  is  good  as  a  bu«h  to  follow  Louise  Bonne,  and  should 
be  planted  freely  if  vour  land  is  well  drained.  Beurri;  DIel 
is  also  a  splendid  December  fruit  in  a  warm  soil  grown  on 
the  Quince  stock.  To  get  Pears  as  late  as  possible  you 
could  with  advantage  omit  an  early  one  and  grow  Nouvelle 
Fulvie  or  Josephine  de  Mslines  for  latest  supplies. 

Frdit  Facing  North  (First  Tear)— We  do  not  quite 
understand  whether  the  recess  at  the  back  of  your  house 
with  an  exposure  due  north,  where  no  direct  sunshine 
reaches,  has  a  glass  roof,  or  whether  the  front  and  sides 
are  covered  in  with  glass  also,  thus  making  it  virtually  a 
cold  greenhouse.  Assnming  that  you  have  a  glass  roof 
only,  the  only  fruit  tree  that  we  could  recommend  you  to 
grow  is  the  Morello  Cherry.  If  the  recess  is  actually 
converted  into  a  glass  house  Plums,  Pears,  and  Sweet 
Cherries  would  also  very  likely  succeed.  If  the  glass  roof 
only  exists  and  you  want  variety,  you  might  try  Morello 
Cherries  planted  out  against  the  wall,  and  grow  Plums, 
Sweet  Cherries,  Pears  and  Apples  in  pots. 

The  Best  Plums  and  Cherries  (H.  E.  Cater).— These 
do  best  as  small  standards,  as  the  Plum  resents  hard 
pruning.  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  July  and  August ;  Victoria, 
August  and  September,  the  most  reliable  Plum  we  have  for 
cropping  ;  Jefferson,  this  is  good  aa  a  bush  and  very  fertile  ; 
and  Rivers'  Monarch  for  late  crop.  Such  Plums  as  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  and  Late  Orange  are  most  valuable  late  sorts. 
The  following  Cherries  are  good  :  Early  Rivers',  black  early, 
and  BIgarreau  Napoleon,  mid-season.  Kentish  BIgarreau 
is  a  splendid  cropper.  As  you  are  planting  on  grass  be 
sure  and  keep  the  turf  3  feet  away  from  the  tree.  The 
Loganberry  should  do  well  on  your  lard,  but  you  cannot 
grow  it  quite  like  the  Raspberry.  Use  wires  to  support 
the  growths.  The  old  growths  are  cut  out  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  Is  cleared. 

Best  Twelve  Apples  (H.  E.  Ca(er).— Among  the 
twelve  you  want  some  good  cooking  sorts  that  are  also 
available  for  dessert.  Mr.  Gladstone  (July),  Worcester 
Pearmatn  (August  and  early  September),  James  Grieve 
and  Gravenstein  (September  and  October,  dessert  and 
cooking).  King  of  Pippins  (November),  AUington  Pippin 
(November,  cooking  and  dessert),  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch 
(November  and  December,  dessert  or  cooking).  As  a 
cooking  fruit  you  cannot  omit  Cellini  Pippin.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  should  be  grown  in  as  many  positions  as 
possible.  Blenheim  Orange  (dessert  and  cooking)  and 
Beauty  of  Kent  (January  and  February,  kitchen  or 
dessert).  You  would  do  well  to  include  Newton  Wonder 
and  Lane's  Prince  Albert. 
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Tomatoes  in  Gkbbnhousb  {Old  Subscriber). — 
Feeding  will  not  help  you  to  get  a  good  crop  of 
Tomatoes.  Feeding  is  all  very  well  after  the 
fruits  are  set,  but  it  is  worse  than  useless  before. 
Your  treatment  baa  evidently  been  wrong  when 
the  plants  were  in  flower.  Although  it  is  not 
always  absolutely  essential,  it  is  generally  most 
advisable  to  fertilise  the  flowers  artificially,  for 
then  you  are  almost  certain  of  a  good  crop.  To 
do  this  you  should  take  a  penknife  or  a  small 
pointed  stick  and  holding  one  of  the  flower-stalks 
with  the  left  hand  place  the  nail  of  the  left 
thumb  immediately  underneath  the  flower,  then, 
with  the  knife-blade  or  pointed  stick  in  the 
right  hand,  gently  scrape  across  the  flower  ;  this 
will  cause  pollen  to  fall  upon  the  thumb-nail. 
If  you  do  not  get  much  pollen  from  one  flower 
try  with  others.  When  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
pollen  on  the  nail  gently  dip  the  ends  of  other 
flowers  into  the  pollen  until  all  the  latter  is 
exhausted  ;  then  obtain  fresh  supplies  of  pollen 
in  the  same  way,  and  continue  fertilising  other  '  remedy. 


flowers  until  all  have  been  gone  over.  This  work 
needs  to  be  done  daily  throughout  a  considerable 
period  whenever  the  flowers  are  opening.  Give 
plenty  of  air  while  the  plants  are  in  flower. 
Artificial  fertilisation  is  best  done  towards  mid- 
day on  bright  sunny  days,  for  then  the  pollen 
disperses  more  readily.  When  two  or  three 
bunches  of  fruit  are  set  pinch  the  points  out  of 
the  plants,  also  keep  all  side  shoots  pinched  out. 
When  the  fruits  begin  to  swell  you  may  feed 
with  diluted  liquid  manure.  You  can  get  this 
variety  from  any  seedsman,  but  there  are  others 
equally  good. 

Raisikg  Onions  fbom  Sbbd  {E.  Walker).— The 
best  time  to  sow  Ouion  seed  in  your  Northern 
district  is  towards  the  end  of  January  or  early  in 
Fwbruarv  in  boxes.  The  usual  temperature  is 
55*  to  60°,  and  in  cold  weather  you  would  find 
iii  difficult  to  maintain  this.  It  would  be  of  little 
use  forcing  the  seedlings  into  growth  by  means  of 
bottom-heat  if  you  could  not  maintain  an  adequate 
temperature  in  the  house.  However,  if  you  use 
plenty  of  leaves  in  making  your  hot-bed,  using 
half  leaves  and  half  manure,  you  would  obtain  a 
gentle  bottom-heat  which  would  be  commendable. 
This,  while  encouraging  the  growth  of  the 
seedlings,  would  not  hasten  them  unduly.  You 
must  maintain  the  temperature  given  above  as 
nearly  as  you  can,  by  using  a  small  oil  stove 
and  covering  the  greenhouse  with  mats  if  the 
weather  is  cold .  Some  time  before  planting  them 
out  you  must,  of  course,  harden  them  off  by 
gradually  admitting  more  air.  It  is  important 
to  keep  the  plants  fairly  close  to  the  glass  so  that 
they  remain  sturdy  and  do  not  become  "  drawn" 
or  "leggy." 

Garden  Pests  {H.  H.  Fletcher).  —  The 
creatures  that  you  enclose  are  specimens  of  one 
of  the  centipedes  (Geophilus  longicornis).  It  is 
rather  an  open  question  whether  they  are  pests 
or  not.  The  centipedes  are  carnivorous,  and  are 
provided  with  a  pair  of  poison  fangs,  which 
would  be,  of  course,  of  no  use  to  a  vegetarian, 
and  I  believe  that  when  they  are  found  at  the 
roots  of  sickly  or  dying  plants  that  they  are,  or 
have  been,  feeding  on  the  pests  which  have 
injured  the  plants.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
admit  that  they  have  been  found  under  such 
suspicious  circumstances  that  I  should  not  like 
to  state  positively  that  they  never  attacked  the 
roots  of  plants.  There  is  one  thing  that  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  their  being  fond  of  a  vegetarian 
diet,  namely,  that  they  are  slow  in  their  move- 
ments, whereas  carnivorous  insects  are  generally 
rapid  ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
insects  feeding  at  the  roots  of  plants  are  gene- 
rally grubs  which  are  slow  in  moving.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  recommend  any  special  means 
for  their  destruction.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
insecticide  would  have  any  effect  on  them  unless 
they  were  actually  immersed  in  it.  The  other 
"reptile"  that  you  mention  is  probably  one  of  the 
snake  millipedes,  which  are  certainly  very  injurious 
pests.  They,  too,  are  very  difficult  to  destroy, 
their  tough  horny  skins  prevent  insecticides 
under  ordinary  circumstances  having  any  effect 
on  them  ;  but  they  may  be  trapped  by  burying 
small  pieces  of  Carrots,  Turnips,  Mangolds  or 
Potatoes  about  1  inch  below  the  surface  near 
plants  which  are  attacked  by  them.  The  traps 
should  be  examined  every  morning ;  a  small 
skewer  stuck  into  each  will  show  where  they  are 
buried.— 6.  S.  S. 

CELERY  Diseased  (,F.  L.  Celery). -Yomi  Celery  is  badly 
attacked  by  a  fungus,  and  this  is  by  no  means  common. 
You  would  have  helped  us  greatly  if  you  could  have  given 
us  further  details.  We  think  it  is  langus  from  the  holes 
in  the  leaves.  We  suppose  you  have  not  sprinkled  the 
foliage  with  any  fertiliser  or  phosphates  ;  this  done  in  dry 
weather  would  have  the  same  tendency  to  destroy  the 
tissue  of  the  leaf.  Nothing  will  cure  leaves  so  badly 
attacked,  but  to  prevent  it  in  future  we  would  advise 
spraying  with  a  sulphur  solution  late  in  the  day  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  or  you  could  use  a  little  soluble 
petroleum  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  to  the  gallon  of 
tepid  rain  water  once  a  week  late  in  the  day.  Whatever 
is  done  should  be  done  before  the  fungus  spreads  too  much, 
once  the  foliage  is  ruined  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Leaf-moulii  from  Chestnut  Lkaves  (Amateur).— 
Although  lenf-mould  made  fruni  the  leaveB  of  the  Horse 
Chestnut  is  much  inferior  to  that  made  from  the  Oik  or 
Beech,  it  can,  if  in  good  cnndltion,  be  safely  used  for  re- 
pottine  ordinary  ereenhonse  plfinta. 

HUNTiNGiiON  Elm  (Wriaht  and  Eimbroiigh).  —  The 
Huntingdon  Elm  is  natnraJly  deep  rooting,  but  not  much 
more  so  than  the  mnjority  oi  Ems.  It  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  are 
growing.  In  a  rich  deep  soil  the  roots  naturally  go  deeper 
than  they  do  in  ground  where  good  soil  is  confined  to  a 
comparatively  thin  layer. 

Beech  Shoots  (A.  Ricardo).~Ftom  the  appearance  of 
th*>  Beech  shoots  forwarded  we  should  say  that  there  is 
something  seriously  wrong  with  the  roots.  Probably  the 
dry  weather  of  the  past  summer  has  affected  them.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  get  some  local  authority  to  see  the 
trees  and  advise  you  about  them,  as  It  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  where  the  mischief  lies  without  first  seeing  the 
trees. 

Leguminous  Plants  (3/.  A.  Gordon  Dill).— The  excres- 
cences on  the  roots  uf  your  Tree  Lupine  are  not  caused  bv 
eelworms,  but  by  certain  bacteria  which  are  of  great  use  to 
the  plants  in  assisting  them  to  obtain  nitrogen  from  the 
soil,  or  rather  from  the  air  in  the  soil.  They  are  very 
cnmmon  on  leguminous  plants;  in  fact,  on  some  soils  these 
plants  do  not  grow  well  unless  helped  by  these  bacteria,  so 
y  m  miy  plant  your  Lupines  with  every  hope  of  success. — 
G.  S.  S. 

Common  Swift  Moth  (Sf.  I>rage).—ThG  grub  you  sent 
Is  the  caterpillar  of  the  common  Swift  moth  (Hepialus 
luT)ulinus).  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  to  be 
done  but  turn  them  up  out  of  the  ground,  and  when 
dieging  look  out  for  any  chryBalides  ;  they  are  very  destruc- 
tive creatures.  Insecticides  cannot  be  made  to  rench  them 
of  suffi  Ment  strength  to  kill  them.  You  might  try  Vaporite, 
a  compound  invented  by  Strawson,  which  when  mixed  with 
the  soil  gives  out  a  vapour  which  is  very  destructive  to 
insect  life,  but  whether  it  would  have  any  effect  on  these 
caterpillars  or  not  I  cannot  say. — G.  S.  S. 

Beetles  (Devon).— The  insects  which  you  sent  are  speci- 
mens t>f  two  kinds  of  beetles.  I  am  afraid  that  they  have 
no  E'lglioh  names,  the  longer  and  narrower  of  the  two  is 
P'iiius  fur,  the  other,  which  Is  much  more  rounded,  is 
Kiptus  hololeucus.  Both  kinds  are  harmless  to  living  plants. 
They  no  dnubt  live  in  the  old  woodwork  and  thatch.  In 
an  old  building  puch  as  you  mention  It  will  be  diflicult  to  get 
rid  of  them,  fumigating  with  hydrocyanic  gas  would  no 
doubt  kill  many  of  them,  and  painting  the  woodwork 
would  have  a  g'od  effect  if  thoroughly  done,  as  it  would 
cover  np  the  holps  made  by  the  insects  and  so  stifle  many 
of  them.  Paraffin  oil  well  rubbed  in  would  be  of  some 
use.— G.  S  S. 

Tomatoes  (C.  H). — We  know  of  many  greenhouses  built 
upon  the  natural  slope,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  the 
angle  would  be  about  40®.  These  houses  are  about  160  feet 
in  length,  and  were  so  built  as  the  be»t  means  of  utilising 
the  land,  and  for  cheapness  also,  the  southern  aspect  being 
desired.  Greenhouses  arranged  on  this  plan  are  not  con- 
venient, however,  for  general  purposes,  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  recommend  them.  A  much  easier  way  is  the 
step  or  drop  style  to  which  you  refer.  We  cannot  say  the 
cost  of  such  a  house  in  the  absence  of  all  particulars.  A 
house  may  be  of  yellow  Deal,  Teak  or  Pitch  Pine,  so  far  as 
the  woodwork  is  concerned,  and  while  the  former  may, 
with  brickwork,  cost  from  203.  to  253  per  foot  run,  without 
I  he  heating  apparatus,  the  latter  may  cost  three  times  the 
amount. 

Names  of  Fruit.  —  Anon.  —  1,  Pear  Durondeau  ;  2, 
Pear  Bpurr6  Busc.     Apples  :   1,  Winter  Peach  ;   2,  King 

Hariy;  3,  Christmas  Pearmsin ;  4,  Hereford  Pearmaln. 

F.  W'".— 1.  Reinette  Gri»e;  2.  R<»yal  Nonesuch;  3,  R-»yaI 
Ru«net ;  4,  Rosemary  Russet ;  unnumbered  Apple  Is  Court 

of  Wick. M.  A.  £.— Peara  :   1,  Marguerite  Marillat ;  6, 

Catillac  (stewing).  Apples:  2,  Reinette  du  Canada;  3, 
King  of  the  Pippins  ;   4,  New  H«wthornden  ;   5,  Frogmnre 

Prolific;  7,  M^re  de  Manage;  8,  BelledePontoise G.  P. 

—We  cannot  name  Potatoes.  1,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  2, 
Queen  Caroline  ;  3.  Lady  Henniker. 

Names  of  Plants  —D.  C.—l,  Primula  dentlculata  var. 
caabmlrlana ;  2,  S  xifraga  rutund'folla ;  3,  Asplenium 
Trichomanes;  4.  Lomarla  splcant ;  5,Trollius  europseusc?); 
6,  Arundinarla  Fortnnel  ;  7.  Anaphalls  mnrgaritucea ;  8. 
Polygonum  polystacbyum  ;  9.  Pentstemon  Hartwepil ;  10, 
A">ter  Irevls  var.;    11,  Aster  N-tvl  Belgit  Robert  Parker; 

12,  Luzula  sylvatlca. D.  Ferguson —I,  Adlantum  con- 

cinnum  var. ;  2,  A.  macropbyllum ;  3.  A.  concinnum  ;  4, 
Aspidium  cristatum  variegatum  ;  5,  0.  ychium  j  *ponicum  ; 
6,  Chlorophytum  elatum  varlegutum ;  7,  Aspltjnium  vivi- 
paium;  8,  A  Hillii;  9,  Nephrodium  cordifoUa  var.;  10, 
Nephrolepts  F>iulknerl  ;    11,  N.  Westonl ;    12,  Adlantum 

tenerum. Urgent  — 1,  Sempervivum  tecU>rum ;  2,Sedum 

anglicum;  3,  H-'dera  Helix;  4,  Symphoricarpus  rticemosue  ; 
5.  Hedern  Hr-iix  var.  amuienls;  6,  Aspleulum  obtusatum. 

F     W.    M.—l,    Tibouchina    semldecandra    (Pleroma 

macrantha) ;    2,    Begonia    echinosepala ;    3,    Putmonnria 

saccharata ;  4,  Nepeta  Glechoma  var.  varlegata. G.  P.— 

1.   Baddleift    globosa ;    2,  Centramhus    macroslphon. 

F'  y  — Cobrei  scandens. Mrs.  Sanders.— Aster  cordifolius 

var.   elegans. LochUn. — The  plant  sent  for  name  la 

Linum  flavnm.  It  la  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  Increased 
either  by  se^ds  sown  in  spring  or  summer  or  by  cuttings  in 
summer.  If  allowed  to  cast  Us  own  seed  these  readily 
germinate  round   about  the  old  plnnt,  especially  in  the 

warmer    parts    of    the    country. S.    G.    SmaUrid^e  — 

The  names  of  the  Mosses  are  as  follows :  1,  3  and  6, 
Eurhyncheum  conf«rtum  (Milde.);  2,  Camtotheclum  seri- 
ceua  (K'ndb.);  4,  Brachvfhecium  velutinum  (B.  V.  S.); 
b  and  7,  Weisla  vlrldula  (Hedw.). 


LEGAL     POINTS, 


Gardener's  Wages  (A  Subicriber). — A  gar- 
dener spraioB  or  ruptures  himeelf  wbile  at  work, 
and  is  off  work  for  some  time,  e  g.,a,  month  ;  can 
he  claim  his  usual  wages  while  incapacitated  ? 
Yes,  the  illness  is  only  temporary,  and  the  master 
must  pay  wages  while  the  relationship  lasts  if 
ihe  illness  or  sickness  is  only  temporary.  If  the 
master  determines  the  relationship,  he  must  give 
the  customary  month's  notice.  So  if  from  an 
accident,  which  only  occasions  temporary  illness, 
the  master  loses  services,  the  old  common  law 
rule  works  out  worse  to  the  master  than  ihf> 
statutory  compensation  under  the  1807  and  1900 
Compensation  Acts.  If  the  illness  is  permanent, 
the  master  can  at  common  law  dismies  the  servant 
immediately  without  notice ;  and  here  the  Acts 
assist  the  servant,  for  he  is  entitled  to  half  wages 
during  incapacity  after  the  first  fortnight  until 
the  master  commutes  the  weekly  payments  hy  a 
lump  sum. 

Landlord  and  Tenant — Treks  [Enqxdrer). — 
The  landlord  can  bring  an  action  for  waste,  and 
the  county  court  would  have  jurfsdiction  if  the 
damages  claimed  did  not  exceed  £50  It  is  volun- 
tary waste  for  a  tenant  to  cut  down  fruit  trees 
growing  in  a  garden  or  orchard,  and  the  fact  that 
he  planted  them  makes  no  difference.  Even  a 
nurseryman,  apart  from  statute,  has  no  right  to 
cut  down  trees  which  have  taken  root,  or  to 
remove  Vines  or  trees  bearing  fruit.  Bv  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act,  1895,  a 
market  gardener  is  enabled  to  remove  all  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  planted  by  him  on  the  holding 
which  are  not  pnrmanently  set  out,  and  as  regards 
those  permanently  set  out  he  can  claim  compen- 
sation, but  there  is  no  right  to  cut  down  and 
destroy  conferred  by  the  statute.  For  the  statute 
to  come  into  application  it  must  have  been  agreed 
in  writing  that  the  holding  should  be  treated  as 
a  market  garden. 


SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD    AUTUMN    SHOW. 
The  annual  show  was  held  as  usual  In  the  Corn  Exchange 
on  the  16  h  and  17th  ult.     Entries  were  more  numerous 
than  lasc  year,  while  the  quality  was  up  to  the  average. 

Cut  blooms  were  the  most  important  part  of  the  display. 
The  leading  class  is  that  for  eight  vases  Japanese  varieties, 
distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  for  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
gives  £10  as  the  premier  prize.  Four  competed,  ihe  best 
coming  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Drake,  Cardiff ;  Mr.  C.  Crooks, 
Droitwicb.  being  a  good  second.  Fur  tweuty-fuur  Japanese 
Mr.  F.  S.  Yallis  easily  secured  ihe  leading  place ;  Mr.  Drake 
second.    Mr.  Vallls  also  won  fur  twelve  Japanese. 

Incurved  varieties  were  remarkably  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Drake,  who  was  first  In  the  classes  for  twenty-four  and 
twelve  varieties;  Mr.  Jennings,  gardener  to  F.  W.Jameson, 
E-q..  Astun  Hall,  North  Ferriby,  second. 

The  Randle  family  stiil  receives  encouragement  here. 
A  silver  cup  is  offered  fur  two  blooms  each  of  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle.  George  Gienny  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  Mr.  H.  Brammer, 
Wnikley  B  .nk,  was  first. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Topham,  gardener  to  S.  R.  Flowerday,  E-iq., 
had  the  best  Pumpons,  six  buDc^e9  in  vases.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Abbott,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Grace,  E-q.,  Rlverdale,  won  fur 
six  8pr»ys  of  single  fiowered  varieties. 

Plants  were  but  poorly  shown  here,  groups  of  miscel- 
laneous plants  arranged  for  effect  beiug  much  too  thickly 
disposed.  Non-competitive  exhibits  were  numerous  and 
good.  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nureeries,  Lewlsham,  for  Japanese  Cbiysanthe- 
mums;  Messrs.  Seag<ave  and  Co  ,  Sheffield,  for  Chrysan- 
themums and  foliage  plants  ;  Messrs.  Fisher,  S>>n  and 
Sibray,  Sheffield,  for  a  group  of  conifers,  &c.  ;  Messrs. 
Artindale  and  Sjns,  Sheffield,  for  an  effective  display  of 
floral  work,  and  Messrs.  Cllbraus,  Altrincham,  f  'r  Chry- 
santhemums. A  silver-gilt  medal  was  also  awarded  to 
Mr.  W  G.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  fur  Chrysanthemums  and 
zonal  Pelargoniums. 


YORK  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
In  the  exhibirluD  building  the  annual  autumn  show  was 
held  on  the  14  h,  15  h  and  16oh  ult.  Groups  are  here  a 
great  feature.  Nu  fewer  than  twenty  were  on  view,  and, 
being  arrarged  down  the  centre  of  the  main  building,  they 
had  a  fine  efituct.  Ten  guineas  is  the  leading  prize  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  f<'llage  plants,  arranged  for 
effect  In  a  space  of  100  square  feet.  Mr.  L.  Hanchant, 
gardener  to  the  Frederick's  Hotel  Company,  Harrogate, 
was  first.  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  Alma  Gardens, GUtiDghara,  Hull, 
was  a  good  second.    The  be3t  group  of  Chrysantliemums 


only  was  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Hleld,  Front  Street,  Acomb, 
a  railway  emploj^  and  an  enhusiastic  amateur. 

Manh  interest  was  centred  in  what  are  known  aa  mirror 
and  pillar  groups.  In  the  first  instance,  miscellaneous 
plants  are  required  to  decorate  a  pillar  17  feet  high,  with 
a  mirror  at  the  base,  the  whole  6  feet  wide.  Mr  W. 
Curtis,  gardener  to  J.  Blacker,  E^q.,  Thorpe  Villas,  Selby, 
was  first.  Another  class  Is  that  for  a  pillar  17  feet  high, 
to  be  decorated  with  decorative  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  green  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  E  Theakstone, 
York,  won  the  premier  award  with  freely-flowered  useful 
varieties. 

Cut  blooms  were  fewer  in  numbers  than  in  past  years, 
but  the  quality  was  good.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Frome, 
Somerset,  secured  the  premier  award  for  thirty-six  Japa- 
nese. For  eighteen  Japanese,  Mr.  McPheraon,  gardener  to 
Lord  Londesboroueh,  Market  Weishton,  won.  For  twelve 
Japanese,  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  Lord  Feversham, 
Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  was  first.  Mr.  McPherson 
secured  all  the  premier  awards  In  the  Incurved  section. 

Single-flowered  varieties  in  vases,  so  many  sprays  of 
each,  made  a  capital  show,  Mr.  Everard  securing  the 
leading  place.  Messrs.  Theakstone  had  the  best  dozen 
bunches  of  decorative  ports,  tastefully  set  up. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Simpson,  24,  Spurrlergate,  Yotk.  had  the  best 
basket  of  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  W.  G.  Musk,  gardener 
to  Captain  Laycock,  Witeton,  Bawtry,  showed  the  best 
vaseful. 

Grapes  were  fine,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Green, 
gardener  to  Sir  C.  M.  Palmer,  Grinkle  Park ;  the  finest 
Apples  and  Pears  from  Mr.  Mask, 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Son  received  a  gold  medal  for 
a  magnificent  exhibit  of  floral  work  ;  Messrs.  W.  Cllbran 
and  Sods,  Altrincham,  a  sllver-gllt  medal  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  other  plants. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  PERTH- 
SHIRE. 
The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  Museum, 
Perth,  on  the  afternooD  of  the  24tb  ult.,  when  there  was  a 
a  good  attendance,  presided  over  by  ex-Ballie  Wood.  A 
satisfactory  report  was  submitted  by  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  Alf<ed  W.  Brown.  It  showed  an  increased 
membership,  although  the  number  of  losses  by  death  was 
more  than  usually  great,  and  Included  several  of  the  lead- 
ing supporters  of  the  society,  The  state  of  the  funds  was 
also  satisfactory,  the  results  of  the  last  show  giving 
evidence  of  greater  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
The  accounts  showed  a  credit  balance  of  £142  93,  lid., 
C(<mpared  wiih  a  similar  balance  of  £137  10 j.  6d.  last 
year.  The  following  office-bearers  were  appointed ; 
President,  Mr.  Henry  Coaies,  Pltcullen  ;  vice-presidents, 
Mr.  R.  D.  Pullar,  Lord  Provost  Cuthbert  and  Mr.  John  H. 
Ledlngham  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Alfred  W. 
Brown.    Twelve  directors  were  also  appointed. 

ABERDEEN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
The  annual  show  of  the  Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum 
S'  ciely,  which  was  opened  on  November  23,  by  Bishop 
Ellis,  was,  as  regards  quality,  the  best  which  as  yet  been 
held  by  the  society.  One  of  the  leading  classes  in  the 
show  was  that  for  twelve  varieties  of  Japanese  blooms  in 
vises,  and  in  this  class  some  splendid  blooms  were  shown 
ty  Mr.  Andrew  Hutton,  Uaan  House  Gardens,  Montrose, 
who  succeeded  lo  carrying  *  ff  the  challt-nse  cup.  For  the 
challenge  cup  for  twenty-four  Japanese  Mr.  Hutton  was 
again  succesFful.  Mr.  Hutton,  It  may  be  remembered,  won 
I  he  Scottish  Challenge  Cup  In  Edinburgh  the  previous  week. 
In  plants  the  competition  was  also  goud,  but  space  cannot 
be  given  to  detail.  Mr.  Grig^r,  Binchory  House  Gardens, 
was  first  for  a  group.  lucurved  blooms  were  beti^er 
shown  than  at  many  shows  this  season,  and  Messrs. 
Jamleson  and  Patterson  won  the  leading  prizes.  A 
class  which  creates  much  interest  here  Is  that  for 
Christmas  Roses,  and  Mr.  W.  Milne  and  Mr.  Grlgor 
were  successful  with  these.  The  first  prize  for  the 
collection  of  vegetables  was  won  by  Mr.  Lawson,  Oak- 
bank  Industrial  School  Gardens,  Aberdeen.  Amateurs 
showed  in  a  veiy  satisfactory  way,  and  Mr.  J.  Tough, 
Aberdeen,  staged  a  nice  lot  of  Japanese  blooms  in  the  class 
fur  six,  In  which  he  won  the  first  prize. 

The  following  special  awards  were  made  at  the  above 
show,  which  closed  on  the  24ch  ult.;  Gold  medal  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  their  magnificent 
collection  of  Potatoes  ;  silver  medal  to  Messrs.  T.  Rivers 
and  Sod,  Snwbridgeworth,  Herts,  for  Apples  and  Pears ; 
to  Messrs.  William  Thomson  and  Son,  Clovenfords  Vine- 
yard, N.B.,  for  Gros  Colman  Grapes;  and  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Dustan,  Aberdeen,  for  Chrysanthemums.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  two  days'  show  came  to  £105,  a  Utile  more  than 
last  year. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
This  society  was  favoured  at  the  last  meeting  by  having 
Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker,  M  A.,  B.Sc,  consulting  chemist 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  R  ydl  Horticultural  Socie- 
ties, to  lecture  on  "  Plant  Life  and  the  Sources  of  Plant 
Food."  A  good  attendance  C'f  members  and  friends  put  in 
aD  appearaDce,  aod  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Reld,  the  president  of 
the  society  In  the  chair,  a  very  enj  lyable  evening  was 
passed.  Lantern  views  thrown  on  the  screen  helped  the 
lecturer  to  explain  to  his  audience  the  many  points 
described,  especially  the  analysis  of  the  various  plants 
under  observation.  It  was  quite  late  when  Dr.  Voelcker 
ended,  yet  many  regrets  were  made  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave,  so  Interesting  did  he  make  his  discourse.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  conveyed  to  him  and  the  chairman. 
Some  good  exhibits  came  from  Messrs.  Bentley,  Edwards, 
Pauley,  Thrower  and  W.  C.  Rowson,  for  which  the  meeting 
passed  a  vo'  e  of  thanks. 


'lenient  to  THE  GARDEN,  December  i^tJi,  1906 


CLEMATIS   LADY   NORTHCLIFFE 
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DECEMBER    FLOWERS. 

DECEMBEK  flowers  are  unsatis- 
k  factory ;  but  the  garden  is  not 
I  without  beauties  of  its  own  this 
month.  There  are  some  plants 
that  seem  to  put  on  their  best 
clothing  for  the  dull  winter  days.  On  the 
sunny  slopes  of  the  rock  garden  incrustated 
Saxifrages  shine  like  frosted  silver;  great 
stars  of  S.  pyramidalis  and  lesser  ones  of 
S.  Hostii,  S.  macnabiana  and  S.  lantoscana  ; 
S.  Aizoon  cuddles  into  all  the  corners  where 
nothing  else  will  grow,  and  in  selector 
quarters  S.  cristata,  S.  pectinata  and  S. 
valdensis  form  happy,  silvery  cushions.  S. 
longifolia,  I  regret  to  say,  is  scarce  with  me, 
owing  to  its  obstinate  determination  to 
flower  and  die  before  growing  to  a  decent 
size.  S.  Griesbachii  looks  full  of  flowering 
promise,  as  do  S.  burseriana  and  S.  Boydii. 
S.  sancta  and  S.  apiculata  have  recovered 
from  their  summer  scorching,  and  are  brilliant 
green  and  full  of  bud.  Draba  aizoides,  too, 
is  making  buds.  The  little  cobweb  Semper- 
vivums  are  curled  up  into  tight  little 
white  balls  to  resist  the  damp,  but  the  larger 
Houseleeks,  which  go  very  shabby  after  their 
summer  flowering,  have  now  filled  out  and 
recovered  their  bloom.  S.  triste  grows  redder 
every  day ;  S.  montanum  encroaches  sadly, 
but  looks  the  picture  of  health ;  S.  cali- 
fornicum  is  as  richly  coloured  as  any  flower  ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  improve  on  the 
steel-blue  tint  and  red-brown  joints  of  S. 
calcaratum,  S.  Verloti  and  our  native  S. 
Tectorum.  One  labelled  Como  de  Carigo 
is  especially  handsome.  But  these  are  not 
the  only  plants  that  look  their  best  in  the 
winter.  Aceena  Buchanani  covers  a  bank 
with  its  tiny  silvery  leaves,  and  the  Corsican 
Helxine  spreads  a  carpet  of  emerald  green 
over  the  bare  earth,  through  which  push  Iris 
juncea  and  I.  tuberosa.  Crocus  Imperati, 
Muscari  azureum  and  Iris  Heldreichii  are  well 
above  ground  and  fill  one  with  hope.  The 
Aubrietias,  which  a  month  ago  were  like 
dry  sticks,  now  cover  the  rocks  with  their 
greenery,  and  struggle  for  possession  with  the 
Mountain  Pinks.  Some  of  these  are  a  most 
brilliant  silver  grey  in  winter ;  Dianthus 
csesius,  D.  fragrans  and  D.  squarrosus  grow 
anywhere,  and  are  always  ornamental. 
Lychnis  maritima.  Erysimum  alpinum  and 
the    Thymes    (notably    lanuginosus)    form  | 


delightful  curtains  over  the  rocks.  I  admire 
all  the  plants  that  form  healthy  cushions  in 
winter ;  the  Madeira  Wallflower  (Cheiranthus 
mutabilis)  is  the  best  and  largest ;  but  to 
have  good  cushions  one  must  harden  one's 
heart  and  pull  up  old  plants.  Hutchinsia 
alpina  and  the  Globularias  look  neat.  Sisy- 
rinchium  striatum  and  Othonna  cheirifolia 
make  a  pleasing  change.  Veronica  decum- 
bens  and  Rosmarinus  prostratus  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  shape  of  the  rocks  most 
intelligently,  and  their  foliage  is  more  brilliant 
now  than  in  summer. 

In  choice  corners  Iberis  jucunda  and 
Linaria  alpina  have  a  very  pleasing  tone. 
Under  the  shade  of  shrubs  the  marbled  Ivy- 
shaped  leaves  of  Cyclamen  neapolitanum 
crowd  each  other  ;  no  amount  of  frost  hurts 
them,  but  the  round  leaves  of  C.  europseum, 
with  their  pretty  red  lining,  are  not  quite  as 
hardy.  Where  there  is  room  for  them, 
nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  winter  than  the 
Mossy  Saxifrages  ;  there  are  endless  varie- 
ties, but  for  shape  S.  ceratophylla  is  best, 
and  for  brilliancy  of  colour  the  common 
S.  muscoides.  M.  L.  King. 


NATIONAL    ROSE    SOCIETY. 

The  thirtieth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea,  the  retiring  president,  in  the  chair.  A 
most  satisfactory  report  and  balance-sheet 
was  placed  before  the  members.  The  receipts 
from  all  sources  during  the  past  year  were 
£2,024  18s.  8d.,  and  the  expenditure 
£1,740  5s.  9d.,  leaving  in  the  treasurer's 
hands  the  sum  of  £284  12s.  lid.  Of  this 
amount  £100  was  added  to  the  reserve 
fund,  bringing  this  to  £300.  During  the 
year  495  new  members  joined  the  society,  a 
greater  number  than  in  any  previous  year, 
bringing  up  the  total  number  of  members  to 
2,034.  In  1900  the  membership  numbered 
only  584.  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux,  the  hon. 
treasurer,  stated  that  £1,000  was  received  in 
subscriptions  this  year  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  society.  For  members' 
privileges  we  must  refer  readers  to  the  report 
of  the  meeting  on  another  page.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  subscriber  practically  gets  the 
value  of  his  half -guinea  in  literature  alone ; 
no  horticultural  society  publishes  books  and 
pamphlets  more  useful  to  its  meifibers  than 
the  National  Rose  Society.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  anyone  who  grows  Roses  to 
spend  half-a-guinea  more  profitably  than  in 
joining  the  National  Rose  Society,  for  not 
only  does  he  (or  she)  receive  several  invaluable 


booklets,  but  they  obtain  free  admission 
to  the  society's  metropolitan  exhibitions  and 
other  privileges.  The  society  gives  such  good 
value  for  money  that  "  Once  a  member,  always 
a  member  "  will  be  the  motto  of  all  who  now 
join,  as  it  is  of  those  who  became  members 
years  ago.  Full  particulars  may  be  had 
from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  E.  Mawley, 
Rosebank,  Berkhamsted. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY  MILDEW. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have 
received  information  that  the  American 
Gooseberry  mildew  (Sphaerothecamors-uvae) 
has  been  discovered  in  more  than  one  place 
in  England,  and  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease,  in  at  least  one  case,  is  of 
some  years  standing,  they  think  it  desirable 
to  warn  all  fruit-growers,  nurserymen, 
gardeners  and  other  growers  of  Gooseberries 
of  the  dangers  involved.  The  disease,  which 
is  termed  American,  owing  to  the  extensive 
damage  it  has  done  in  America,  is  of  a  very 
serious  character,  and  has  rendered  the 
culture  of  Gooseberries  unprofitable  and 
practically  impossible  wherever  it  has 
appeared. 

The  mildew  generally  becomes  visible 
during  the  last  half  of  May  or  the  first  half 
of  June,  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
glistening  frost-like  spots  on  the  fruit  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  bush  where  there  is  usually 
dense  shade.  It  then  spreads  to  the  leaves 
and  tender  shoots.  In  its  earlier  stages  it 
has  a  cobwebby  appearance,  which  soon 
becomes  white  and  powdery.  Later  in  the 
season  the  leaves  and  other  parts  afifected 
turn  a  rusty  brown.  The  fungus  prevents 
the  berry  from  growing,  and  the  fruit  becomes 
worthless.  All  during  the  summer,  therefore, 
the  disease  can  easily  be  detected,  and  the 
bushes  can  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  disease;  but  during  the  winter 
the  disease  remains  dormant  and  will  not 
spread  from  plant  to  plant.  During  this 
period,  however,  it  can  be  conveyed  from 
one  district  to  another  in  bushes  and  stocks. 
It  is  clear  that  enormous  and  irreparable 
mischief  may  be  done  in  this  way,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  nurserymen  to  take  precau- 
tions, not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  locality  in  which  they  live. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
therefore,  urge  all  nurserymen  and  market 
gardeners  who  intend  to  buy  bushes  or  stocks 
of  Ribes  aureum,  whether  from  abroad  or 
from  Ireland,  or  even  from  other  growers  in 
Great  Britain,  to  observe  the  following  pre- 
cautions : 

(1)  Only  to  purchase  from  those  growers  or 
dealers  who  are  prepared  to  ofl^er  a  guarantee 
that  the  plants  they  are  selling  are  of  their 
own  growing,  and  that  no  case  of  American 
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Gooseberry  mildew  has  ever  appeared  in  their 
gardens  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  that  the  said  plants  have  not  been  near 
any  Gooseberry  plants  recently  brought  on  to 
the  seller's  premises. 

(2)  To  plant  such  Gooseberry  bushes  or 
stocks  as  they  may  buy  or  acquire  from  other 
premises  than  their  own  in  a  special  part  of 
their  nursery  or  garden  at  some  distance  from 
other  Gooseberry  bushes. 

(.3)  To  destroy  all  plants  found  to  be 
affected  with  the  mildew,  and,  to  spray  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  all  others  suspected  of 
being  infested  with  the  object  of  destroying 
any  external  mycelium  or  adhering  spores 
that  may  be  present.  This  should  be  carried 
out  during  the  period  when  the  disease  is 
dormant. 

(4)  To  keep  a  careful  watch  on  all  Goose- 
berry plants  in  the  forthcoming  spring  for 
any  signs  of  mildew,  and  to  report  any 
appearance  suggestive  of  the  disease  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W., 
immediately  it  is  detected. 

(5)  To  a?;sist  the  Board  in  discovering  any 
unreported  cases  of  the  infestation  during 
the  past  summer. 

There  is  at  present  no  law  dealing  with  the 
eradication  of  the  pe.sts  of  fruit  trees  in  this 
country,  but  the  Board  believe  that  the 
American  Gooseberry  mildew  has  not  spread 
very  far  as  yet,  and  that  it  depends  very 
largely  on  the  action  of  the  fruit  growers, 
nurserymen  and  market  gardeners  whether  its 
further  development  can  be  prevented. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 
Jf,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.  W. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  Dacember  contains 
portraits  of 

yEchmea  gigaa. — Native  of  Brazil.  This  ia  a 
very  handsome  succulent  of  large  dimensions, 
with  numerous  bright  rose-coloured  bracts  Bur- 
rounding  the  base  of  the  short  stout  flower- 
spike  of  white  flowers.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  March  last  in  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew. 
The  plant  was  purchased  from  the  widow  of 
Professor  E   Morren  of  Liege. 

Pontederia  cordata  var.  lanci/olia  from  tem- 
perate America.  This  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  Water  Hyacinths,  and  produces  dense  spikes 
of  small,  rather  dull  purplish  flowers.  It  has 
rather  handsome  foliage,  and  flowers  annually  in 
Water  Lily  house, 

Vanda  Watsoni. — Native  of  Annam.  This  is  a 
distinct  and  attractive  species,  with  very  narrow 
foliage  and  long  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers. 

Coreopnis  Orantii  — Native  of  E  istern  tropical 
Africa.  This  is  a  showy  composite  of  easy 
culture,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  con- 
servatories from  its  producing  bunches  of  bright 
yellow  flowers  freelv  during  the  winter  months 
from  December  to  February.  Its  foliage  also  is 
vervornamental,  like  that  of  Anthrisoussylvestris. 
Rhododp.ndron  Fordii. — Native  of  China.  This 
pretty   species,  with   medium  -  sized    rosy 


white  flowers. 
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Skvbbal  Impoetant  Shows  have  been  held  this 
week.  On  Tuesday  the  Royal  Horticultural 
S  ciety  held  an  exhibition  and  meeting ;  on 
Wednesday  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  show  of  Market  Chrysanthemums  was 
held  in  the  Foreign  Flower  Market,  Covent 
Garden  ;  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  National  Potato  Society  took 
place  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square. 
The  first  show  and  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  New  Year  will  be 
held  on  January  8. 


The  mild  weather.— Mr.  Milne- 
Redhead  writes  (December  6)  from  Frome : 
"The  weather  is  wonderfully  open  here. 
Melianthus  major  and  Parochetus  communis  are 
still  flowering  in  the  open." 

Dlascia  BaPberse.— With  reference  to 
Mr.  Head's  note  in  Thb  Garden  (p»i{e  2591  on 
this  charming  flower  being  advertised  as  a  half- 
hardy  annual,  it  was  sown  here  as  such  in  the 
cpring  of  1903,  and  planted  in  the  open  border. 
It  has  continued  to  increase  in  the  way  described 
by  Mr.  Head,  and  has  resisted  20"  of  frost.  Its 
pink  coral-like  flowers  have  been  much  admired, 
and  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  herbaceous 
border. — Martin  Taylor.  The  (hardens.  Mount 
Melville,  St.  Andrews   N  B. 

The  Blancapd  Fund.— In  .inswer  to  my 

appsal  on  behaU  ot  the  two  grand-daughters  of 
M.  Blancard,  who  introduced  the  first  Chrysan- 
themum into  Europe  117  years  ago,  I  have  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  suras  mentioned 
below.  As  I  said  before  these  old  ladies  are  living 
in  Eagland,  and  are  in  feeble  health  and  straitened 
circumstances.  Anonymous,  £.5  and  £2  2'.;  Mr 
C.  E  Shea,  President  National  Chrvsanthemum 
Society,  £1  la  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson,  10s.  6d. ;  Mr. 
J.  H.Runciraan.  108.61.;  Mr.  W.  B.  Reeve,2i  6d  ; 
Miss  Wavne,  2^.  6i.;  Mr.  E.  Greaves,  la.  61.; 
Mrs  A.  Greaves,  Is  ;  Amateur,  1'  :  D  G  ,li.  ; 
M.  E  Bourdelot,  li.  ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Culpeck,  \^.  : 
Mrs.  Culpeck,  Is.  Further  donations  are  earnestly 
anlicited  and  will  be  gladly  received  by  C. 
Harman  Payne,  Foreign  Secretary  National 
Chrysam  heraum  Society,  141,  Wellmeadow  Road, 
Catford,S  E. 

Chpysanthemums  at  Ravens- 
court   Park,   Hammersmith.— It  is 

peculiarly  appropriate  that  in  what  may  be  called 
the  "home"  of  the  Chrysanthemum — for  the 
veteran  John  Salter,  who  has  been  well  called  the 
"father"  of  the  popular  autumn  flower,  did 
much  to  encourage  its  extended  culture  at  the 
old  Versailles  Nursery — some  attention  should  be 
given  to  it  in  this  well-kept  London  County 
Council  park,  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Gingell.  The  house  here  (quite  an 
inadequate  one  for  effective  purposes)  has  been  a 
feast  of  colour  with,  among  many  others,  the 
following  well  -  known  varieties,  admirably 
flowered  :  S.  T.  Wright,  T.  Humphreys,  Matthew 
Smith,  Swanley  Giant,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mrs.  C. 
Beckett,  Mary  Inglis,  Mme.  Naegelmackers,  Miss 
Mildred  Ware,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Lady  Conyers, 
G.  W.  P*lmer,  George  Lawrence,  General  Hutton 
and  Lady  Hanham. — Qoo, 

Violets  In  pots  for  winter.— As  a 

fairly  large  grower  of  Violets  I  cionot  agree 
with  E.  H.  Jenkins  that  much  better  returns  are 
to  ba  had  from  patted-up  plants  than  from  those 
planted  out  in  pita  or  frames.  On  the  contrary, 
to  say  that  we  get  three  times  as  many  flowers 
from  one  of  the  latter  as  we  do  from  a  pot  plant 
is  no  exaggeration.  We  have  one  brick  pit, 
twelve  lights,  containing  432  plants,  all  double 
varieties,  and  one  wooden  pit  with  seven  lights, 
and  in  neither  case  do  we  find  that  exuberant 
leaf  growth  at  the  expense  of  flowers  of  which 
your  correspondent  complains,  no,  not  even  with 
that  "  gentle  "  bottom-heat  he  so  condemns.  To 
make  up  a  hot-bed  of  leaves  and  manure  just 
prior  to  planting,  few  would  dream  of  doing,  but 
in  setting  out  the  plants  on  a  partly-exhausted 
hot-bed,  such  as  was  put  together  last  spring  for 
Asparagus.  Carrots,  Potatoes,  &c.,  no  harm  can 
accrue.  Where  the  fault  comes  in  is  in  having 
too  shallow  a  soil  in  which  to  set  the  plants, 
resulting  in  the  roots  laying  hold  of  the  hot-bed 
material.  This  promotes  leaf  growth  at  a  time 
when  flowers  only  should  be  forthcoming.  The 
bed  of  soil  should  be  quite  a  foot  in  depth,  and 
the  individual  plants  made  very  fitra  in  that  soil. 
My  experience  with  pot  plants  is  this,  you  get  a 


nice  quantity  of  bloom  during  the  latter  part  of 
October  and  through  November,  and  from  that 
date  up  to  early  March  the  blossoms  are  few  and 
far  between.  I  am  speaking  of  the  doubles,  never 
having  tried  the  single  varieties,  as  these  grow 
well  outside  with  us,  doubtless  the  genial  climate 
of  Devon  being  answerable  for  this.  To  be 
successful  with  Violets  during  winter,  the  foliage 
must  be  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass  lights, 
the  latter  to  be  perfectly  clean,  so  that  no  light  or 
sunshine  is  shut  out. — James  Mayne,  Bicton. 
[Several  bunches  of  perfect  double  Violets,  in 
four  or  five  varieties,  accompanied  our  corre- 
spondent's note. — Ed  ] 

Effects  of   the    dry    summer.  — 

Offing  to  the  hot  summer,  the  excessive  drought, 
followed  by  a  heavy  and  almost  continuous  down- 
pour of  rain  and  the  mild  autumn,  an  anxious 
time  may  be  looked  forward  to  by  many 
gardeners,  more  especially  where  there  is  a 
limited  supply  of  water.  In  the  latter  case, 
many  trees  and  shrubs  must  of  necessity  have 
suffered  accordingly,  especially  fruit  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs  that  have  been  planted  only 
recently.  The  efi'eots  of  this  as  the  spring 
approaches  will  be  more  apparent.  At  the  same 
time,  facts  must  be  faced,  and  this  is  evident 
when  we  find  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  with  various 
flowering  shrubs,  some  already  in  flower,  others 
pushing  their  flower-buds.  While  looking  round 
the  gardens  of  Shoyswell  Manor,  Sussex,  on  the 
29th  ult.,  I  found  a  pyramid  Pear  tree  in  full 
bloom,  not  a  large  tree  I  admit,  but  others  were 
showing  their  flower-buds  ready  to  burst.  A 
large  bed  of  Cydonias  was  also  ready  to  burst 
into  bloom.  On  two  extensive  banks  facing 
south,  and  planted  with  Rosea  of  the  leading 
varieties,  some  excellent  blooms  were  cut  of  Rose 
Anna  Olivier,  President  Carnot,  Papa  Gontier 
and  George  Nabonnand.  A  large  plant  of  the 
winter-flowering  Jasmine  ( Jaeminum  nudiflorum), 
trained  on  a  wall  facing  south-east,  was  in  full 
bloom  in  early  November.  I  have  never  seen  this 
plant  bloom  so  early  while  still  retaining  its 
foliage  The  soil  in  these  gardens  is  a  heavy 
and  adhesivB  loim,  with  a  subsoil  of  stiffs  yellow 
clay. — W.  D  Chinbrt,  The  Gardeni,  Shoyswell 
Manor,  Sussex, 

A  Note  from  Sussex.— Leaving  for  a 
time  the  Chrysanthemums,  we  turn  our  steps  to 
the  resting  place  of  our  summer  favourites,  which 
we  expect  to  find  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
withered  verdure,  tossed  into  wild  disorder  by 
the  storms  of  early  winter.  Pausing  at  a 
sheltered  nook  we  are  surprised  to  find  one 
of  the  Japanese  Anemones,  Lady  Ardilaun,  still 
flowering.  We  also  find  in  bloom  at  this  date 
(November  26)  Chrysanthemum  maximum  and 
allied  plants,  as  also  Antirrhinums,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Sohizostylis 
ooccinea,  Eryngium  oliverianum,  Physalis  Fran- 
chetti  and  many  Roses,  more  especially  such 
varieties  as  La  France,  Ulrioh  Brunner,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  Mrs.  John  Laiog,  Fran  Karl 
Druschki  and  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  while 
here  and  thereon  the  banks  a  few  solitary  Snow- 
drops appear.  Crocuses  and  Dafibdils  also  appear, 
and  several  of  the  very  early  varieties  are 
showing  their  flower-buds.  Aubrietias  and 
Arabis,  with  several  of  the  free-flowering 
Polyanthus,  we  count  among  the  number, 
apparently  to  the  delight  of  their  natural  enemy, 
the  sparrow.  We  come  to  the  greatest  surprise 
of  all  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  we  find 
Strawberries  in  several  stages  of  fruit  and 
flower,  the  variety  being  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue, 
also  Raspberry  Superlative,  the  berries  of  which 
are  almoat  as  large  as  early  summer  gatherings. 
To  account  for  this  rare  occurrence  in  the  above 
variety,  1  conclude  that  a  strong  growth  of  wood 
happened  to  be  terminated  by  a  flower  truss, 
which  the  exceptionally  mild  weather  of  autumn 
brought  to  maturity.  Thus  we  find  ourselves 
with  the  unique  experience  of  having  ripe 
Raspberries  out  of  doors  at  the  close  of 
November.- H.  M.  F. 
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Daffodils  in  New  Zealand.— In  the 

New  Zealand  Graphic  of  SapCembar  22  last  there 
is  a  photograph  showing  50,000  bulbs  in  flower  of 
princeps,  Empress,  Sir  Watkin  and  Batter  and 
Eggs  Daffodils  grown  by  Mr.  Charles  Hesketb  at 
Remuera. 

Sutton's   Recreation   Club.  — More 

than  200  members  assembled  in  the  Abbey  Hall 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  annual  supper  held 
recently  in  connexion  with  this  club.  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Martin  John  Sutton  (president) 
and  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  (a  vice-president), 
Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  presided.  Mr.  L.  Sutton 
proposed  "Sutton's  Recreation  Club,"  saying  that 
though  this  was  called  the  first  annual  supper  of 
the  recreation  club  it  was  really  no  new  thing. 
From  the  earliest  years  of  the  firm  the  same  spirit 
had  shown  itself  in  the  cricket  matches,  fishing 
and  other  clubs,  and  all  this  was  now  focnssed  in 
Sutton's  Recreation  Club.  Mr.  W.  Shipway, 
hon.  general  secretary,  gave  a  brief  reaumi  of  the 
various  sections,  and  observed  that  considerably 
over  forty  committee  meetings  had  been  held  since 


THB  BRIDAL  WREATH   (ERANCOA  RAMOSA), 


the  inception  of  the  club  last  spring,  while  the 
number  of  members  enrolled  (over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  staff)  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  committee.  The  various  sec- 
tions of  the  club  bad  had  a  most  successful  season. 

Mutisia  deeuppens.— Oa  page  247  of 
The  Gardbn,  in  reference  to  this  beautiful 
climbing  plant,  I  remarked  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  anyone  had  obtained 
"  fertile  seeds  of  the  plant  in  Eagland,"  further 
mentioning  that  such  seeds  "  might  not  be  im- 
possible in  a  season  like  1906  "  In  reference  to 
this,  Messrs.  Robert  Veitoh  and  Sons,  Exeter, 
write,  saying  they  were  able  to  secure  good  seeds 
daring  the  past  summer,  and  from  these  young 
seedling  plants  have  been  raised.  This  is  most 
encouraging.  For  some  years  prior  to  his  death 
the  late  Rev.  H.  Ewbank  endeavoured  to  obtain 
good  seeds  of  the  plant  in  his  garden  at  Ryde, 
but  in  spite  of  the  favourable  position,  the 
existence  of  two  or  three  plants  and  artificial 
pollination,  no  good  seeds  were  obtained.  For 
many  years  this  Mutisia  has  been  rare  in  British 


gardens,  and  not  a  few  of  the  lovers  of  choice 
flowering  plants  will  welcome  the  news  of  the 
success  recorded  above.  —  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
Hampton  Hill. 

Bpldal  Wreath  (Fpancoa 
Pamosa). — Few  plants  have  received  a  more 
appropriate  popular  name  than  this  beautiful 
Chilian  plant,  a  member  of  the  Saxifrage  family. 
It  is  practically  hardy  and  not  difficult  to  grow, 
needing  only  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  or  cool 
greenhouse  and  such  cultivation  as  is  given  the 
herbaceous  Calceolaria.  If  flowering  plants 
are  examined  in  August  and  September  small 
offsets  will  be  found  clustered  round  the  base 
of  the  larger  stems ;  these  afford  a  ready 
means  of  propagation.  Detach  them  with 
a  sharp  knife,  securing  a  few  roots  with  each 
if  possible.  Pot  these  into  small  pots,  using  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf -mould  and  sharp  sand,  and 
place  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  it  rather  close  and 
slightly  shaded  until  root  action  commences. 
Rspot  at  the  end  of  October  and  again  in  March 
and  May  ;  for  the  last  potting,  a  6-inch  or  7-inch 
pot  will  not  be  too  large,  and 
decayed  manure  may  be  used 
instead  of  leaf-mould.  When 
well  grown  the  plants  soon 
cover  the  pot  with  their  large 
downy  leaves.  Daring  June 
and  July  manure  water  or  a 
little  artificial  manure  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  The 
flower-stems  are  often  3  feet  or 
4  feet  in  length  and  need  little 
support ;  the  lightest  of  Bam- 
boo sticks  2  feet  long  are  suffi- 
cient. If  large  plants  are 
desired  the  best  plants  should 
be  used  when  flowering  is  over 
and  repotted,  spreading  out 
the  thick  stems  and  securing 
them  to  short  stiff  stakes. 
Although  both  young  and  old 
plants  may  be  safely  wintered 
in  a  cold  frame,  a  position  on 
a  cool  greenhouse  stage  with 
plenty  of  light  and  air  ia 
preferable.  The  plant  shown 
in  the  illustration  is  in  a 
10-inch  pot  and  is  two  years 
old. — J  Comber,  TheOardens, 
Nymans,  Crawley,  Sussex. 
Tpee  Ivy  in  bloom.— 

A  mass  of  tree  Ivy  overtopping 
a  wall  and  forming  a  huge  and 
picturesque  group  over  the 
arch  of  a  doorway  entrance  to 
a  garden  created  a  very  telling 
effect  recently  when  in  flower. 
There  were  on  each  side  of 
the  boulder-like  mass  at  the 
entrance  some  20  feet  run  of 
the  Ivy,  and  from  either  end 
the  effect  was  very  fine.  In  the  heyday  of  its 
flowering,  the  golden-tinted  heads  in  their  great 
profusion,  assisted  by  the  agreeable  sunlight  at 
the  time,  made  a  beautiful  picture.  There  are 
many  spots  where  a  group  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  might  be  tolerated  or  even  encouraged, 
and  this  with  good  effect.  The  beauty  of  the 
Ivy  when  in  flower  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
intense  green  of  the  shining  leafage. — E.  J. 

Munificent  grift  to  Banff  and 
IVIaCduff. — The  neighbouring  burghs  of  Banff 
and  Macduff  have,  as  many  readers  of  The 
Garden  are  aware,  been  made  the  recipients  of 
a  truly  princely  gift  by  the  Duke  of  Fife,  this 
being  the  noble  mansion  of  Duff  House,  with 
about  140  acres  surrounding  it,  and  consisting  of 
pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  with  the  necessary 
offices.  The  gift  is  all  the  more  princely  when 
it  is  known  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any 
conditions,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  town 
councils  to  utilise  as  they  please.  Although 
Duff  House  has  not  been  much  occupied  by  the 
Princess  Royal  and  the  Duke  of  Fife,  it  is  a 


beautiful  place,  the  mansion  having  cost  when 
built  upwards  of  £70,000,  a  sum  which  would  be 
trebled  were  it  to  be  built  now.  The  grounds 
are  of  a  charming  nature,  the  gardens  being 
extensive  and  in  perfect  condition,  Mr.  Brander, 
the  gardener,  keeping  them  in  splendid  order. 
The  shrubberies  and  lawns  are  equally  well  kept. 
Such  a  munificent  gift  to  the  public  has  rarely 
been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  municipal 
history.  As  the  gift  has  been  made  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  Princess  Royal,  it  is  a  fitting 
thing  that  the  request  has  been  made  that  her 
Royal  Highness  will  allow  the  councils  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Canal  Park  to  that  of  the 
Princess  Royal  Park. 


VEGETABLES    DURING   1906. 

(Continued  from  page  370. J 
Carrots. — Though  some  good  specimens  have 
been  seen  on  the  exhibition  stage  during  the 
summer  the  results  in  many  cases  have  been  far 
from  satisfactory,  the  Carrot  fly  doing  great 
mischief  during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 
Veitoh's  Model,  Sutton's  Favourite  and  Carter's 
Long  Forcing  are  all  fine  for  frame  culture  and  in 
shallow  soils,  but  for  general  use  the  new  inter- 
mediate type  supersedes  all  others  both  for  quality 
and  appearance. 

Leeks. — This  estimable  vegetable  is  more 
popular  in  the  South  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Like  Celery,  to  produce  this  at  its  best  much 
care  must  be  bestowed  on  it,  and  few  things  tax 
the  skill  of  the  vegetable  grower  more,  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  attain  to  the  height  of  success 
as  an  exhibitor  of  collections  of  vegetables  it  is 
indispensable.  The  length  of  blanch  must  be 
secured  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  young  plants 
are  put  out,  as  it  is  impossible  to  draw  them  up 
after  the  growth  is  made  and  the  leaves  set. 
There  are  now  many  fine  strains  in  commerce. 
Bull's  Monstrous  was  very  fine  with  us  this  year, 
so  also  were  the  Lyon  and  Sutton's  Prizetaker. 

Onions. — I  do  not  consider  this  has  been  one 
of  the  best  years  for  large  bulbs,  and  in  many 
cases  mildew  ruined  the  crops.  With  us  we 
have  had  much  larger  specimens,  but  never  better 
finished.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions. 
I  am  bound  to  mention  the  magnificent  exhibit 
put  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  October  23,  unquestionably  the  finest 
lot  I  have  ever  seen.  They  were  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Turnham  of  Culham  Court,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  the  variety  being  Ailsa  Craig,  a  splendid 
type,  the  finest  variety  yet  raised.  Bull's 
Monarch  is  also  a  grand  exhibition  Onion. 

Parsnips  are  not  generally  as  large  as  usual, 
but  clean  and  good.  Tender  and  True  is  my 
favourite.  I  know  of  no  variety  possessing  such 
all-round  merits  as  this  ;  it  is  quite  distinct  in 
growth  and  flavour. 

Tomatoes. — It  has  been  an  ideal  season  for 
these  in  the  open.  Carter's  Sunrise  has  proved 
to  be  all  I  predicted,  the  heaviest  cropper  I  am 
acquainted  with,  fine  for  any  purpose,  and 
especially  for  winter  culture.  It  is  a  very  free 
setting  sort,  even  in  the  dullest  weather.  Yet 
another  new  sort  of  great  promise  is  Lye's  Early 
Gem,  which  was  given  an  award  of  merit  this 
year  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is 
very  fine  indeed  for  open-air  culture,  and  will 
sure  to  become  popular.  Polegate  and  Sutton's 
Perfection  still  hold  their  own  for  exhibition. 

Turnips. — It  has  been  a  most  trying  time  for 
these.  However,  where  the  seed  could  be  got 
up  there  should  be  plenty  from  now  onwards. 
Snowball  and  Jersey  Lily  are  both  very  fine,  and 
Veitch's  Red  Globe  is  good  for  midsummer  use. 
Welch's  Green  Top  and  Prizetaker  are  unsur- 
passed for  winter,  being  very  hardy  and  fine  in 
quality. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Seldom  have  these 
been  finer.  Where  plenty  of  water  could  be 
given  they  revelled  in  the  hot  sunshine,  and  the 
crops  were  enormous.  Moore's  Cream,  The 
Button  and  Pen-y-B^d  are  the  favourite  white 
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varieties    here.      Prince    AUier     and    Sutton's 
Perfection  are  excellent  green  sorts. 

E.  Beckett. 
Aldenham  House  Gardena,  Mstree. 


THE    EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  frorn  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  

RioiNus  Seeding  Oct  of  Doors. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Marsh,  writing  from  Mallards  Close, 
Twjford,  Hants,  sends  the  following  note  of 
interest :  "  I  enclose  a  seed-pod  of  Rioinus  cam- 
bodgensis,  taken  from  a  plant  out  of  doors.  The 
seeds  appear  to  have  ripened  thoroughly,  which  I 
fancy  must  be  rather  unusual  in  this  country. 
The  seed  was  sown  in  the  open  ground  the  first 
week  in  May,  and  the  plants  have  only  just  been 
cut  by  frost." 

Flowers  from  Tunbridgb  Wells. 
"  J.  N.  N."  sends  from  Tunbridge  Wells  a 
charming  bouquet  of  flowers  with  the  following 
interesting  note :  "A  tiny  bouquet  for  your  table. 
I  hope  the  Parochetus  communis  will  keep  its 
colour  till  it  reaches  you.  It  was  the  most  lovely 
blue  when  I  picked  it  from  the  rook  garden.  It 
hardly  flowered  during  the  summer,  though  we 
kept  it  well  watered,  but  since  the  rain  it  has 
been  a  mass  of  bloom.  We  protect  it  slightly 
with  Heather  in  the  winter,  as  the  rock  garden  is 
much  exposed  to  the  north  and  east.  The  Stern- 
bergia  lutea  (the  Winter  Daffodil)  is  full  of  bloom. 
The  Leptospermum  scoparium  is  a  beautiful 
flowering  shrub  not  often  seen ;  it  is  in  bloom  with 
us  all  the  year  round.  This  one  is  7  feet  or  8  feet 
high,  planted  at  the  corner  of  a  border  facing 
east,  the  only  protection  being  a  small  greenhouse 
at  the  back  of  the  border,  about  6  feet  away  from 
the  shrub.  The  Mexican  Orange  flower  (Choisya 
ternata)  is  also  full  of  bloom  in  an  east  border  for 
the  third  time  this  year,  but  it  smells  too  strongly 
to  be  included  in  my  bouquet."  All  the  plants 
named  by  our  correspondent  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  garden, 

Pansies  from  Home-grown  Sbbd. 
Messrs.  Proctor  and  Sons,  Nurserymen, 
Chesterfield,  send  us  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies, 
some  from  plants  raised  from  their  own  seed, 
others  from  plants  raised  from  extra  fine  seed 
obtained  from  a  grower  in  Germany.  The 
blooms  from  Messrs.  Proctor's  own  seed  are  far 
superior  in  size  and  colouring.  The  plants  were 
grown  in  a  district  300  feet  above  sea  level. 


nitida,  which  blooms  in  Lady  Aoland's  garden 
more  or  less  all  the  year  round ;  Cheiranthus 
kewensis  ;  Rose  Blairii  No.  2,  most  valuable 
during  winter  for  its  coloured  stems,  and  the 
f  fFect  of  its  brilliant  foliage  is  pleasant ;  Dorothy 
Perkins  Rose  is  the  best  of  the  newer  ramblers  at 
Killerton,  lasting  much  longer  in  flower  than 
any  of  them,  being  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
the  newer  Lady  Gay ;  Rosmarinus  officinalis 
prostrata  is  very  pretty  in  the  rock  garden  ; 
Helichrysum  rupestris,  looking  in  the  distance 
like  great  masses  of  silver  ;  and  Cassia  corym- 
bosa,  which  is  past  its  best  now,  but  has  been  in 
flower  for  months.  All  the  flowers  sent  were 
from  the  open  garden. 

Blackberry  and  Wild  Strawberry  Froits 
IN  November. 
A  boxful  of  autumn  fruits  comes  from  Miss 
Harvey,  the  Eye  Hospital,  Bristol.  There  are 
Blackberries  and  Raspberries  which  were  picked 
on  the  23rd  ult.  We  thank  our  correspondent  for 
this  reminder  of  the  present  remarkable  season. 


Flowers  from  Kij[.lbrton,  Exeter. 
Lady  Acland  sends  many  charming  flowers  for 
our  table.  Veronicas  in  variety,  which  are  still 
full  of  flower ;  Lapagerias,  from  west  and  north 
walls,  where  they  have  been  in  bloom  for 
several  months  ;  and  Dendromecon  rigidum,  a 
fine  companion  to  Romneya,  and  having  a  much 
longer  flowering  period  than  that  plant.  Unlike 
the  Romneya,  it  is  difficult  to  propagate  and 
grow,  although  at  Killerton  it  has  made  a 
bush  3  feet  high.  Other  flowers  sent  were  the 
interesting  Calceolaria  hyssopifolia  ;  Omphalodes 


Sweet  Violets  from  Caistor. 
Mr.  Pell  sends  from  Caistor,  Norwich,  bunches 
of  flowers  of  the  following  Violets :  Marie  Louise, 
Princess  of  Wales,  which  has  large  leaves  as 
well  as  large  flowers.  King  of  the  Blues  and 
wellsiana.  Leaves  of  the  last-mentioned  were 
sent  to  show  the  bad  effect  of  red  spider,  one  of 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  Violet. 


Princess  of  Wales  and  Marib  Louise  Violets. 
Violets  of  unusual  size  and  colouring  come 
from  Mr.  George  Heath  of  The  Gardens, 
Colehays,  Bovey  Tracey,  South  Devon.  We 
have  rarely  seen  finer  blooms. 

Violets  in  Winter. 

From  Mr.  W.  D.  Thornely,  The  Gardens, 
Perrystone  Court,  Ross,  Herefordshire,  we  have 
received  a  beautiful  bunch  of  Marie  Louise 
Violets,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Pell,  Caistor,  Norwich, 
sends  excellent  bunches  of  several  varieties,  e.g., 
wellsiana,  King  of  the  Blues,  Princess  of  Wales 
and  others.  We  should  like  to  see  the  sketches 
of  straw  lights  used  by  Mr.  Pell  for  covering 
the  frames  in  winter.  The  sketches  were  not 
enclosed. 

We  have  also  received  bunches  of  Violets 
from  Mr.  George  S.  Maodonald,  The  Gardens, 
Dromana,  Cappoquin,  County  Waterford,  who 
writes  that  they  were  grown  in  the  open  without 
any  protection.  Miss  J.  H.  L.  Brown,  Good- 
rington,  Paignton,  too,  kindly  sends  Violets 
grown  in  the  open.  They  were  exceptionally 
fine  from  both  our  correspondents. 

Single  and  Double  White  Violets. 
We  have  received  a  welcome  box  of  Violets, 
single  and  double  white,  excellently  grown,  from 
Mr.  G.  Brown,  The  Gardens,  Harrow  Lodge.    They 
were  among  the  finest  we  have  seen  this  season. 


The  Winter  Gladiolus. 
Mr.  McWatters  writes  from  The  Mall,  Armagh : 
"For  weeks  past  Schizostylis  cocoinea  has  been  a 
very  attractive  feature  in  the  garden  here,  and 
has  affordtd  crowds  of  bloom  this  season.  If  the 
weather  continues  mild  there  is  promise  of  plenty 
more.  Flowering  so  late  in  the  year  it  is  some- 
times very  disappointing  to  lose  nearly  all  the 
bloom  by  reason  of  a  severe  night's  frost — this 
happened  last  year — but  the  wonderful  profusion 
of  flowers  this  season  was  all  the  more  welcome." 
[Accompanying  this  note  came  a  large  bunch  of 
bright  crimson  flowers — a  sheaf  of  blossom. — Ed.] 

Sweet  Peas  in  November. 
Beautiful  Sweet  Pea  flowers  come  to  us  from 
Mr.  G.  Smart,  Vernon  Villa,  Felixstowe,  picked 
outdoors  on  the  East  Coast  on  the  23  rd   ult.  ; 
they  had  received  no  shelter. 


THE     TRICUSPIDARIAS. 

FIVE  -  AND  -  TWENTY  years  ago 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  distributed  a  very  handsome 
flowering  shrub  from  Chili  under  the 
name  of  Crinodendron  hookerianum, 
this  name  being  still  retained  in  many 
eardens.  After  this  it  was  known  for  a  time  as 
Tricuspidaria  hexapetala,  which  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Tricuspidaria  dependens,  the  name 
under  which  it  occurs  in  the  "  Kew  Hand  List," 
and  in  Lord  Annesley's  notes  on  trees  and  shrubs 
at  Castlewellan,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as  well  as  in  most 
standard  works  of  reference.  Rather  more  than 
a  year  ago  this  complicated  nomenclature  was 
still  further  confused  by  the  flowering  of  a  second 
species,  this  time  with  white  flowers.  It  came 
about  in  the  following  manner :  In  1901  Mr.  H. 
J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  was  travelling  in  Chili  and 
there  collected  a  number  of  bulbs,  seeds,  &c. 
Among  the  seeds  was  a  white-flowered  shrub, 
which,  when  it  bloomed  in  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew,  turned  out  to  be  a  new  Tricuspidaria. 
On  specimens  of  this  being  compared  at  the 
herbarium  it  was  proved  conclusively  that  the 
white-flowered  kind  is  the  true  Tricuspidaria 
dependens,  and  that  the  plant  so  long  and  so 
generally  known  by  this  name  is  Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  should 
have  occurred,  as  it  will  lead  to  no  end  of  con- 
fusion. Thus  the  genus  Tricuspidaria  consists 
of  two  species,  the  oldest  and  unquestionably  the 
best  being 

Tncuspidaria  lanceolata  (T.  dependens  of 
gardens). — This,  which  is  a  native  of  the  low 
valleys  of  Chili  and  Valdivia,  is  a  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  shrub.  It  forms  a  much  branched 
specimen  clothed  with  oblong  lanceolate  leaves, 
about  3  inches  long,  harsh  in  texture,  dark  green, 
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and  serrated  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  very 
striking,  being,  when  expanded,  of  a  globular 
urn  shape,  and  bright  crimson  in  colour.  A 
notable  feature  is  the  length  of  time  the  buds 
take  to  develop,  and  being  borne  on  unusually 
long  stalks,  combined  with  their  thick  wax-like 
texture,  their  appearance  at  this  stage  is  not 
unlike  that  of  pendulous  fruits,  such  as  Cherries. 
As  a  rule  the  blossoms  expand  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  and  in  early  autumn,  and 
they  remain  fresh  a  considerable  time.  This 
Tricuspidaria  was  first  distributed  as  a  green- 
house plant  and  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  it  needs  protection,  but  in  the  south- 
west of  Eagland  and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  it 
thrives  luxuriantly  as  an  outdoor  shrub.  Like 
many  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  South 
America,  such  as  Dasfontainea  spinosa,  Emboth- 
rium  coccineum,  Lapageria  rosea,  Mitraria 
coccinea,  &c.,  it  does  best  in  a  fairly  moist 
atmosphere  such  as  that  which  prevails  in  the 
districts  named.  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons  when 
first  announcing  its  distribution  in  1S81,  spoke  of 
it  as  a  dwarf  evergreen  shrub,  but  time  has 
proved  that  this  deEcription  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  modification,  for  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  "  KewBalletin"  Mr.  W.  Watson,  the  curator, 
in  writing  on  a  visit  pjtid  to  many  of  the  notable 
gardens  of  Ireland,  refers  to  a  specimen  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  Acton,  Kilmacurragh,  in 
the  following  terms:  "Tricuspidaria  lanceolata 
(Crinodendron  hookerianum),  18  feet  high,  10  feet 
tnrough,  the  branches  weighed  down  by  the 
flowers  ;  I  never  saw  such  a  plant." 

When  propagated  from  cuttings  the  plants  will 
often  bloom  when  not  more  than  1  foot  high. 
Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  strike  root 
more  readily  than  the  harsh  nature  of  the  plant 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  They  should  be 
dibbled  firmly  into  well-drained  pots  of  sandy 
peat  and  kept  in  a  close  propagating  case  where 
a  gentle  heat  is  maintained.  Under  cultivation, 
whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  it  does  best  with 
a  good  proportion  of  peat  in  the  soil,  and  so 
situated  that  it  is  not  parched  up  at  any  time. 
Lord  Annesley  wrote  of  it  at  Castlewellan  as  "  A 
beautiful  plant  when  in  flower,  and  we  used  to 
keep  it  in  the  house  in  winter,  being  afraid  of 
losing  it ;  but  we  have  had  it  in  the  open  for 
many  years  now.  It  flowers  regularly,  and  is 
perfectly  healthy."     The  second  species, 

Tricutpidaria  dependens  (true),  is  a  totally 
different  plant  from  the  preceding,  and  as  yet 
very  rare,  though,  as  well  as  at  Kew,  it  is,  I 
believe,  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  gardens  of 
Cornwall  and  Ireland.  It  is  described  by  Mr. 
Watson  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  as  a  shrub 
7  feet  or  more  in  height,  glabrous  in  all  its  parts ; 
branches,  petioles  and  peduncles  dull  red,  the 
branches  sub-erect ;  leaves  varying  from  1  inch  to 
3  inches,  oblong  to  obovate,  crenate,  pale  green 
below.  Flowers  axillary  along  the  branches, 
clustered  on  the  ends  of  the  brancblets,  hori- 
zontal rather  than  pendulous  ;  peduncle  1  inch  to 
2  inches  long  ;  calyx  small,  toothed  ;  corolla  cup- 
shaped,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  composed 
of  five  fleshy  white  petals,  each  with  three  teeth 
at  the  apex,  ovary  triangular,  glabrous.  Judging 
by  its  freedom  of  growth  in  the  Himalayan  portion 
of  the  Temperate  house  at  Kew,  this  species  will 
be  quite  at  home  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
older  and  better-known  kinds.  H.  P. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

VIOLETS    IN   WINTER. 

HAVING    been  a   cultivator    of    these 
beautiful  flowers  for   many  years, 
and  having  found  them  most  satis- 
factory when  allowed  ample  room — 
I  give  mine  1  foot  each  way — I  was 
rather  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas  advising  to  plant  only  4  inches  apart.     I 
consider  Violets  planted  4  inches  apart  much  too 
close,   and    well-grown    plants    would    soon    be 


a  mass  of  growth 
and  not  give  good 
results  under 
such  conditions.  It 
will  nodoubt  interest 
Mr.  Higgins  to  know 
that  I  have  grown 
Violets  in  pots  for 
about  ten  years  with 
excellent  results,  and 
found  them  for 
winter  supplies  far 
better  than  those 
planted  out.  With 
regard  to  the  extra 
labour  entailed,  I  do 
not  agree  with  him, 
as  I  have  never  found 
that  they  require 
more  labour.  I  am 
rather  curious  to 
know  how  Mr. 
Higgins  gets  his 
supplies  during 
severe  frosts,  for 
however  leniently 
they  may  be  treated 
ia  other  respects  in 
Njrth  Wales,  they 
do  get  severe  frosts 
there  —  more  than 
enough  10  freez'5  the 
soil  hard  in  Violet 
frames  unless  some 
sort  of  covering  is 
used.  Lat  this  occur 
once,  and  a  severe 
check  to  the  supply 
will  b^  the  result. 
Give  plenty  of  air  by 
all  means,  but  the 
frost  munt  be  kept 
out.  If  Mr.  Higgins 
can  tell  us  how  this 
is  to  be  done 
effectually  without 
covering  or  resorting 
to  artificial  heat 
(which  is  fatal  to 
Violets  unless  used 
very  carefully),  he 
will  have  solved  a 
problem  which  will 
prove  a  great  boon  to  all  Violet  growers,  and 
also  to  growers  of  other  plants  requiring  cool 
treatment.  M.  T. 

The  Gardens,  Hawley  Hill,  Blackwater. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    NAECISSUS. 

(N.  TRIANDRUS   ALBUS  SUPBBEUS.) 

Thb  illustration  shows  a  seedling  from  Narcissus 
triandrus  albus,  which  bloomed  for  the  first  time 
last  spring.  Some  of  your  readers  may  have  seen 
it  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  April  17,  or  at  the  Kent  and  Sussex 
Daffodil  Society's  show  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on 
April  20.  The  seed  was  saved  from  N.  triandrus 
albus  in  1902,  crossed  with  Poeticus  Cassandra, 
and,  although  it  does  not  show  the  character  of 
the  ostensible  pollen  parent  in  any  way,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  perianth  segments  being  shorter, 
broader  and  less  reflexed,  yet  this  and  the  fact  of 
the  flowers  being  a  good  deal  larger,  and  the 
pistil  and  stamens  being  nearly  the  same  length 
and  not  protruding  beyond  the  cup,  make  it,  I 
think,  a  decided  improvement  on  its  seed  parent. 
Mr.  Rudolph  Barr,  who  suggested  the  name 
"triandrus  albus  superbus"  thought  that  the 
pollen  parent  might  have  been  N.  calathinus. 
This  is  quite  possible,  for  I  certainly  had  some 
N.  calathinus  at  the  time,  but  they  were  in  a 
frame  some  considerable  distance  from  the  seed 
parent,  N.  t.  albus,  which  was  growing  in  the 
grass  outside  the  cultivated  garden,  but  the  edges 
of  the  cup  are  not  reflexed  as  in  N.  calathinus. 
The   illustration  shows  the  flowers  practically 


A   NBW  SEEDLING  NARCISSUS   (N.   TEIANDEDS  ALBUS-SUPBRBUS). 


life-size  ;  the  stems  were  about  10^  inches  high 
measured  from  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  bulbs, 
which  were  grown  in  a  pot,  are  round  and  con- 
siderably larger  than  those  of  N.  triandrus  albus. 

W.  A.  Watts. 
Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  North  Wales. 


PLANTING  HEEBACEOUS  PHLOXES. 
( jwing  to  the  perpetual  rooting  character  of  the 
herbaceous  Phlox  there  is  no  season  to  equal 
the  autumn  months  for  the  planting  or  trans- 
planting of  these  showy  border  flowers.  The  year 
1906  has  been  described  as  "  not  a  Phlox  year," 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  true  in  those  instances 
where  the  plants  have  had  to  take  care  of  them- 
Eelves.  In  districts  where  light  soils  and  shallow 
soils  obtain  these  Floxes  should  always  be  planted 
in  autumn  if  possible,  and  ground  plants  as 
opposed  to  pot  plants  should  be  used. 

No  group  of  hardy  plants  is  more  effective  or 
capable  of  making  so  fine  a  display  of  flowers  as 
these  Phloxes,  provided  they  receive  a  little 
attention  at  the  right  time.  Some  of  the  errors 
in  Phlox  culture  are  the  planting  of  old  and 
worn-out  stock,  the  planting  intact,  i  e.,  like  a 
solid  ball  of  earth,  starveling  plants  from  pots, 
planting  the  plants  on  highly  mounded  beds, 
beds  from  which  the  water  vanishes  like  that 
poured  on  the  back  of  the  proverbial  duck,  and 
summer  neglect  of  watering  and  of  mulching. 
If  a  bed  of  Phloxes  be  arranged  on  the  turf  let 
the  surface  soil  of  the  bed  be  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  turf,  the  soil  being  level.  This  will 
permit  of  the  bed  being  saturated  occasionally 
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with  moisture.  Provide  a  fair  depth  of  well- 
manured  soil,  for  the  Phlox  is  a  grose-feediog 
aod  moisture-loviog  eubject.  In  these  respects 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  excess  will  occur. 

When  bedding  out  the  plants  see  that  the  old 
surface  level  is  buried  some  2  inches,  for  no 
perennial  has  a  greater  surface-rooting  propensity 
than  the  Phlox.  Too  frequently  this  fact  is 
overlooked,  and  the  new  roots  that  appear  from 
the  crown  of  the  plant  frequently  perish  for  lack 
of  nourishment.  By  planting  low  down  as  stated 
the  new  roots  are  in  immediate  touch  with  new 
and  rich  soil,  and  the  result  is  highly  beneficial. 
It  is  this  same  eurface-rooting  tendency  that 
renders  soil  saturation  in  hot  seasons  almost 
essential,  and  quite  so  if  fine  trusses  of  flowers 
are  desired.     As  to 

Position, 
one  may  say  at  once  that  far  too  little  use  is 
made  of  the  north  border.  In  such  a  position 
more  uniform  coolness  prevails,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove  an  influence 
for  good  from  the  cultural  standpoint  generally, 
besides  affording  a  somewhat  later  display  of 
blossoms. 

Where  large  established  and  old  clumps  exist 
in  the  garden  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  take 
them  in  hand.  Often  such  clumps  consist  of  two 
or  even  three  dozen  flowering  stems,  not  one  of 
which  is  capable  of  giving  even  a  respectable 
head  of  bloom.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  such 
plants  is  to  dig  them  up,  shake  them  free  of  soil, 
and  wrench  them  asunder  with  hand-forks  thrust 
into  the  clumps — this  is  much  better  than  the 
clumsy  method  of  division  with  spade — and 
reserve  all  the  younger  pieces  on  the  outside  of 
the  clump  for  replanting.  All  the  inner  portion 
of  the  clump — hard,  woody  and  useless  as  it  is— 
should  be  discarded.  At  the  base  of  each  young 
plant  will  be  seen  three  or  four,  more  or  less, 
latent  buds,  and  with  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment each  bud  will  produce  a  fine  head  of  bloom. 

By  planting  half-a-dozen  of  these  young  plants 
over  a  ground  area  of  about  3  feet,  a  group 
will  result,  bearing  a  dozen  or  eighteen  fine  heads 


of  bloom  in  the  first  year.  In  the  second  year 
this  will  easily  be  doubled.  This  is  no  fancy 
picture,  it  is  a  fact,  and  the  outcome  of  a 
sensible  method  of  cultivation. 

The  tall,  leggy  examples  too  frequently  seen, 
leafless  for  at  least  one-half  their  height  and 
crowded  with  what  are  practically  unflowered 
stems,  are  but  the  direct  evidences  of  indifference 
and  neglect,  an  eyesore  in  any  garden,  large  or 
small.  With  the  two  methods  and  their  resulti- 
before  them,  there  is  eo  question  as  to  which  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  will  prefer  and  adopt. 

Hampton  Hill.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN 


Warrior  is  a  splendid  bud  Rose, 
far  surpassing  Papa  Gontier,  as  it  is 
some  shades  deeper  in  colour  than 
that  well-known  sort.  The  growth 
is  vigorous,  the  handsome  buds 
being  well  thrown  up  on  erect  and 
long  stems.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  new  variety, 

Ecarlate,  but  the  detcription 
sounds  well,  and  if  good  it  will  be 
sure  of  a  ready  welcome. 

Marquise  Litta  and  Oeorge  Lainy 
Paul  are  twoeplendid  Hybrid  Teas 
that  approach  very  nearly  to  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  They  are  beau- 
tiful in  the  bud  and  of  good  sub- 
stance. Being  sweet-scented  they 
both  deserve  to  be  largely  grown. 
The 

Hybrid  Perpetual  must  not  be 
despised ;  indeed,  it  is  most  valuable 
in  giving  us  red  and  crimson  Roses 
of  real  good  quality  of  bloom. 
There  are  a  few  that  deserve  exten- 
sive cultivation,  of  these  Captain 
Hayward  and  Ulrich  Brunner  take 
the  lead,  followed  by  Commandant 
Felix  Faure,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Louis  van  Houtte,  A.  K.  Williams 
and  Victor  Hugo.  Let  an}  one 
grow  all  these  with 

l^ady  Batterxea  in  quantity  as  a 
lighter  red,  and  he  will  possess  the 
best  that  are  at  present  available. 
Plants  of  these  should  be  purchased 
established  in  pots  if  desired  for 
present  forcing,  but  if  for  another 
j'ear  procure  selected  bushy  plants 
on  Briar  and  pot  them  up  at  once 
into  S-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of 
good  fibrous  loam  three  parts,  well- 
decayed  manure  one  part  and  a  liberal  (prinbling 
of  bone-meal.  Firm  potting  should  be  adopted, 
and  the  plants  pluoged  outdoors  while  the  weather 
IS  open,  and  afterwards  removed  to  a  cold  pit.  If 
pruned  early  they  will  yield  bloom  earlier  than 
those  outdoors,  providing  the  frost  be  kept  out  of 
the  pits.  After  flowering  plunge  the  plants  out- 
doors for  the  summer,  and  they  can  be  dried  off  in 
autumn  preparatory  to  forcing  next  winter.     P. 


THE     GREENHOUSE, 


CRIMSON  ROSES  FOR  FORCING. 

UNTIL  we  obtain  a  crimson  or  scarlet 
Catherine  Mermet  rosarians  will  feel 
that  there  is  still  something  to  strive 
for,  and  without  a  doubt  the  man 
who  obtained  such  a  Rose  would 
make  his  fortune.  Whether  such  a 
happy  achievement  will  ever  take  place  one  can- 
not say,  but  for  myself  I  believe  it  is  possible. 
We  know  this  much,  however,  that  at  present 
our  crimson  forcing  Roses  are  tar  from  ideal. 
Libeity  and  Richmond  are  excellent,  and  should 
be  largely  grown,  but  they  are  wanting  in  sub- 
stance and  fulness.  Many  thought  that  we  had 
approached  the  ideal  in  Etoile  de  France,  but  it 
was  a  great  disappointment,  and  yet  I  believe 
that  a  grower  will  some  day  find  out  the  exact 
requirements  of  this  Rose,  and  we  shall  all  be 
astonished  at  its  capabilities.  Doubtless  our  sun- 
less winter  and  spring  are  against  this  variety. 
In  a  tropical  climate  it  will  be  very  fine. 

Oriias  an  SangerhaiLStn  is  one  of  the  best  of 
recent  bright-coloured  Roses  for  forcing.  It  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  flowers  are  egg-shaped,  but  it 
has  the  defect  of  a  weak  flower-stalk.  For  private 
establishments  this  would  not  be  of  great  import- 
ance, but  market  growers  prefer  the  stiff  stem. 


TWO    GOOD     WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

IN  the  accompanying  illustrations  are  shown 
two  of  the  most  valuable  flowers  of  the 
winter,  as  they  can  be  well  grown  by  any 
one  having  a  warm  greenhouse.  The 
photographs  were  taken  in  the  gardens  of 
Hewell  Grange,  Redditcb,  a  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth.  The  gardens  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A  A.  Pettigrew.  The 
illustration  of  the  plant  of  Eucharis  amszonica, 
bearing  lovely  pure  white  fragrant  flowers,  gains 
an  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  the 
plants  are  growing  at  the  foot  of  the  back  wall 
of  a  warm  lean-to  greenhouse,  a  position  that  in 
many  gardens  is  often  an  eyesore.  Here, 
apparently,  the  Eucharis  finds  those  conditions 
in  which  it  delights.  The  handsome  leaves 
develop  their  richest  colouring  in  the  subdued 
light,  and  the  usual  treatment  of  plants  grown  in 
the  warm  greenhouse  appears  to  suit  the 
Eucharis  admirably,  for  they  receive  no  special 
attention.  They  are  not  grown  in  pots,  but  are 
planted  out  in  the  border,  which  must  be  well 
drained,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  roots 
taking  barm  from  stagnant  moisture.  Not  only 
in  this  position  may  the  Eucharis  be  grown  how- 
ever, for  Mr.  Pettigrew  grows  them  with  just  as 
much  success  underneath  the  front  stage  of  the 
greenhouse.  They  are  planted  beneath  the  low 
stage  close  to  the  pathway,  so  that  their  leaves 
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bide  the  bare  space  beoeath  the  former,  and 
fringe  the  latter  with  a  delightful  border  of 
greenery  and  with  flowers  in  their  season. 
Eucharis  uEed  often  to  be  considered  difficult  of 
cultivation,  but  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
grown  in  unpromising  situations  at  Hewell 
would  seem  to  disprove  this  idea. 

The  second  illustration  shows  a  house  filled 
with  that  indispensable  winter  flowering  Begonia, 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  The  plants  shown  made  a 
brilliant  display,  each  being  smothered  with 
bunches  of  rich  pink  flowers  that  last  long  in 
full  beauty.  This  Begonia,  which  is  easilj 
raised  from  cuttings  taken  in  spring,  flowerh 
freely  in  quite  small  pots,  and  when  thup 
grown  it  is  most  useful  for  table  and  other 
decorations. 


THE    FERN    GARDEN. 


ABNORMAL   FERNS. 

A    BNORMAL    FERNS    may    be    roughl) 
/%  divided  into  three  classes,   namely, 

/  %         those  which  vary  in  size  and  foliost- 
/      \        character,  while  retaining  the  normal 
y  j^     outline  and  habit ;  those  which  varj 

by  assuming  crests  or  tassels  at  their 
apices,  or,  carrying  this  farther  down,  produce 
branched  fronds  ;  and,  finally,  those  which 
assume  characters  of  the  curio  or  eccentric  type 
Thus  of  the  first  category  we  may  have  in  one 
»nd  the  same  species  examples  of  extra  robusi 
habit  and  dwarf  ones  but  a  few  inches  high,  thest 
latter  being  either  simply  dwarf  editions,  the 
only  change  being  diminished  stature,  or  the 
dwarfing  may  be  mainly  due  to  congestion  of  all 
parts,  a  dense  crowding  together  with  normal 
interspaces  reduced  to  all  but  a  nullity.  The 
second  class  (thoce  which  bear  tassels)  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  and,  judging  by  our  native 
species,  few  species  appear  to  be  exempt  from 
the  curious  tendency  to  sport  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  comparative  rarity  of  crested 
exotic  species  must  be  assumed 
to  be  due  to  less  concentrated 
search  for  such  in  the  wild  state. 
Those  in  the  last  class — the  curios 
orecoentrice — are,  insome  respects, 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  since 
Nature,  in  their  case,  displays 
greater  waywardness,  so  to  speak. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  truncate 
class,  exemplified  in  the  Hart's- 
tongue,  the  Male  Fern,  the  Lady 
Fern,  the  Mountain  Buckler  Fern, 
and  the  common  Polypody.  These 
seem  to  be  due  to  the  opposite 
tendency  to  that  inducing  tassel 
formation.  The  tassel  is  produced 
by  extra  growth  entirely,  the 
frond  and  its  subdivisions,  instead 
of  finishing  up  with  a  plain  tip, 
taper  off  as  a  rule,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  do  80,  and  then  suddenly 
branch  out  into  more  or  less 
heavy  tassels.  The  truncate  frond 
and  its  subdivisions,  on  the  other 
hand,  suddenly  stop  growth  halt- 
way,  and  finish  o£F  with  square 
ends,  whence  the  now  useless 
midrib  projects  like  a  thorn.  This 
is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  vigour  ; 
on  the  contrary,  indeed.  Ferns 
so  constructed  seem  endowed  with 
a  peculiar  capacity  of  abundant 
reproduction  through  these  spores, 
and  appear  far  more  freely  as 
strays  than  most  varieties.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  that  in  the 
well-known  Tulip  Tree  (Lirio- 
dendron  tulipiferum)  the  leaves 
are  similarly  square  -  ended  or 
truncate,  with  slightly  projecting 
midrib,  so  that'here  we  have  this 


curious  tendency  in  a  specific  form  outside  the 
Fern  world,  though  we  have  no  specific  examples, 
but  only  varietal  ones,  within  it.  Another 
branch  of  the  curio  type  is  seen  in  the  mediode- 
ficiens  forms. 

In  these  the  fronds  are  normal  in  outline, 
but  for  some  singular  reason  the  subdivisions 
next  the  midribs  are  either  entirely  absent  or  re- 
duced to  mere  thorns,  the  result  being  an  open 
space  down  the  middle  of  the  frond,  and,  in  very 
marked  examples,  do  wn  the  middle  of  the  secondary 
divisions  or  pinnae  as  well.  Rather  oddly  the 
tips  of  the  divisions  of  this  class  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  form  slerder  serrate  tails.  This  is 
by  no  means  a  rare  form  in  the  Lady  Fern.  We 
have  found  it  on  half-a-dozen  occasions  at  widely 
distant  places,  but  as  a  rule  the  gaps  in  the  frond 
are  irregular.  Two  examples,  however,  found 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Phillips  in  Ireland  and  ourselves 
in  Scotland,  are  symmetrical  in  this  respect,  and 
couEequently  very  pretty  variants.  In  some 
respects  the  most  extraordinary  Fern  curios  are 
those  in  which  the  side  divisions  are  duplicated 
and  set  on  at  nearly  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  result  being  that  the  frond  consists  of  a 
series  of  crosses,  and  in  one  unique  example, 
unique,  indeed,  among  the  Ferns  of  the  whole 
world,  is  a  Lady  Fern  found  in  Scotland,  Athyrium 
Filix-fcemina  Victorise,  in  which  even  the  small 
subdivisions  are  also  duplicated,  so  that  the 
pinrse  form  a  secondary  series  of  crosses,  termi- 
nated, in  addition,  with  long,  pendulous  tassels, 
as  is  also  the  frond  tip.  This  section  is  termed 
the  cruciate  class  owing  to  the  resulting  crosses. 
In  more  than  one  of  the  Shield  Perns  (Poly- 
etichum)  we  have  cruciate  forms,  but  none 
approaching  A.  F.  -f.  Viotoriae  in  thoroughness  of 
type  or  bearing  tassels  in  addition.  In  A.  F  -f . 
Frizellise  and  A.  F. -f.  Pritchardii  we  have  a 
modification  of  this,  the  latter  having  its  divisions 
multiplied  more  than  into  pairs,  while  the  former 
has  them  multiplied,  shortened,  and  bunched  up 
into  knobs,  so  that  the  frond  looks  rather  like  a 
string  of  beads,  a  curio  indeed. 

In  the  revolvens  class  we  have  the  fronds 
practically  unaltered  in  outline  and  make,  but  so 


constituted  that  the  side  divisions  bend  back- 
wards into  tubes,  and  as  this  tends  to  bring  the 
under  surface  upwards  to  face  the  light.  Nature 
counteracts  this  by  giving  the  ends  of  frond 
and  side  divisions  a  spiral  twist.  In  a  thorough- 
bred form,  therefore,  like  A.  F.-f.  revolvens 
Druery,  found  by  myself  in  Scotland,  the 
fronds  look  like  curled  feathers  with  ringlet- 
like fringes. 

This  type  appears  also  in  the  Male  Fern,  Shield 
Fern,  and  less  markedly  in  Blechnum,  and  it  is 
closely  allied  with  what  are  termed  flexuose  forms, 
in  which  it  is  the  stalks  or  midribs,  principal  and 
minor,  which,  instead  of  forming  normal  straight 
lines,  twist  more  or  less  corkscrew  fashion.  The 
most  eccentric  form  of  this  type  is  a  form  of  the 
common  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina),  in  which  all 
parts  are  so  contorted  that  the  side  divisions  tie 
themselves  up  into  ball-like  knots,  though  the 
main  stem  remains  straight  until  near  the  knotted 
tip.  If  this  be  flittened  out,  the  frond  is  found 
to  be  otherwise  quite  normal.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  oddest  sports  existing,  and  comes  quite 
true  from  its  spores. 

As  regards  the  beauty  of  abnormal  Ferns,  the 
palm  must  undoubtedly  be  awarded  to  those  of 
the  first  category,  which  vary  in  foliose  character 
by  extra  division  of  their  fronds,  constituting 
what  is  known  as  the  plumose  section.  In  the 
L»dy  Ferns  and  Shield  Ferns  especially,  we  have 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  Ferns  in  the  world,  so 
much  more  delicate  and  lace-like  are  the  fronds 
as  compared  with  the  common  type.  A  Shield 
Fern,  for  instance,  is  normally  only  twice  divided, 
but  in  the  finest  examples  they  are  five  times 
divided,  and  this  on  such  feathery  lines  that  the 
equivalent  of  a  goose  feather  is,  as  it  were, 
transformed  into  an  ostrich  plume.  The  next 
in  beauty  are  the  crested  or  tasselled  types, 
which  are  often  extremely  ornate,  and  when  we 
find,  as  in  some  cases,  that  these  tassels  have 
been  added  to  the  plumose  character,  we 
have  an  accumulation  of  charm  which  is  utterly 
beyond  description,  and  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed. 

Chas,  T.  Dkceby,  V.M.H,,  F.L  S. 
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EAFING"  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
Since  the  practice  of  retardiog  iti<? 
crowns  of  these  (as  well  as  other 
bulb3  and  roots),  by  placing  them  in 
a  cold  chamber,  it  has  been  an  easy 
matter  to  have  this  charming  flower 
all  the  year  round,  providing  one  has  a  large 
enough  supply  of  roots.  One  may  have  blooms 
from  retarded  plants  during  summer  and  autumn 
out  of  doors,  and  afterwards  they  may  be  made 
to  flower  in  about  three  weeks  by  placing  the  '• 
roots  in  a  temperature  of  60"  Fahr.     Even   as 


SHOWING   HOW  TO    "  LEAF "   LILY  OF  THE 

[By  removing  some  of  the  leaves,  as  explaiiied  in  the  text, 
much  fiTier.) 

late  as  the  end  of  January  retarded  crowns  give 
better  results  than  ordinary  forcing  crowns ; 
subsequently  and  until  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
flowers  out  of  doors  naturally  in  early  summer 
ordinary  forcing  crowns  are  suitable.  The  work 
of  "leafing"  is  most  important  in  the  forcing  of 
retarded  crowns  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  It  con- 
sists in  removing  the  leaf,  either  by  cutting  it  off 
at  the  base  with  a  pair  of  scissors  (as  shown  in 
the  illustration),  or  by  breaking  it  with  the  thumb 
and  finger.  By  removing  the  majority  of  the 
leaves  from  a  potful  of  roots,  the  flowers  and  the 
racemes  come  much  finer  altogether  than  if  the 
leaves  were  allowed  to  develop.  Of  course,  a  few 
leaves  must  be  left,  so  that  they  may  be  used 
with  the  flowers  when  cut ;  but  no  more  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  than  are  required  for  use,  for, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  flowers  come  much  finer 
when  the  leaves  are  removed.  As  the  winter 
advances  and  dull,  dark  days  give  place  to  longer 
and    sunnier    ones,    the    practice  of    "leafing" 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

becomes  increasingly  important,  for  the   leaves 
grow  more  strongly  than  ever,  and  the  necessity 
of  removing  them,  so  that  they  shall  not  develop 
at  the  expense  of  the  flowers,  is  evident.     The 
leif  should  be  removed  when  it  is  easily  broken 
oflF,   before  the   stalk  becomes   at   all   hard.     In 
order  to  have  the  leaves  that  light  green  colour 
which  is  preferred  and  to  lengthen  the  flower- 
stalks,  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  half  shade 
until  the  leafiog  stage.     The  forced  crowns  (or 
roots)  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  do  not  root,  to 
that  they  should  be  placed  thickly  in  the  pots 
and   the  soil  used  in  potting 
made  firm.     The  latter  should 
be  kept  almost  sodden  with 
water. 


Mushroom  Growing  for 
Beginners. — Mushroom  grow- 
ing is  a  very  fascinating  occu- 
pation, but  many  persons  fail 
to  obtain  crops  through  making 
simple  mistakes.  I'hu  princi- 
pal error,  I  think,  is  mat  of 
lack  of  proper  preparation  of 
the  materials  which  are  used 
for  making  up  the  beds. 
Though  stable  manure  is  the 
best  material  to  use  for  the 
hot-bed,  good  crops  of  Mush- 
rooms may  be  grown  on  a  heap 
of  leaves.  The  manure  should 
be  collected  every  morning 
from  the  stables  and  taken  to 
an  open  shed,  where  plenty  of 
air  can  reach  it.  Place  the 
manure  in  a  flat  heap,  loosely, 
about  1  foot  in  depth,  and  add 
fresh  manure  every  day,  turn- 
ing all  over  each  day  with  a 
garden  fork.  By  so  doing  the 
rank  steam  will  be  got  rid  of 
and  the  whole  of  the  material 
sweetened.  A  bed  8  feet  long, 
4  feet  wide  and  a  little  more 
Chan  1  foot  deep  will  be  quite 
large  enough.  Any  shed  or 
cellar  which  can  be  darkened 
will  do  for  the  bed.  Bat  if 
there  is  a  Mushroom  house 
available  —  one  heated  with 
flow  and  return  hot  -  water 
pipes — it  will  be  possible  to 
keep  up  a  regular  supply  of 
Mushrooms  even  during  the 
hardest  of  frosts.  Hiving  pro- 
curedand  sweeteneda  sufficient 
quantity  of  manure  which  has 
most  strawy  portion  shaken  out, 
thin  layer  on  the  space  chosen  for 
then  tread  it  down  firmly  before 


VALLEY. 

,  the  flowers  come 

only  had  the 
spread  out  a 
the  bed,  and 
adding  more. 


Making  the  Bed. — Make  each  layer  very  firm 
and  leave  a  smooth  surface.  Allow  the  steam  to 
escape  through  a  door  or  other  opening  as  long  as 
it  is  emitted  in  quantity  from  the  bed.  Insert  a 
hot-bed  thermometer,  and  closely  watch  the  rise 
and  fall  of  temperature  in  the  bed.  When  the 
heat  is  declining  and  stands  at  85°,  put  in  the 
lumps  of  spawn  in  holes  evenly  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed. 

Spawning  the  Bed.  —  The  pieces  of  spawn 
should  be  broken  up  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg  and  buried  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
manure  about  10  inches  apart.  Sift  some  maiden 
loam  from  an  old  pasture  through  a  1  inch  mesh 
sieve,  and  spread  it  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the 


bed  1  inch  deep,  smoothing  it  down  with  the 
back  of  a  clean  spade  ;  then  cover  the  bed  with 
some  clean  straw,  putting  it  on  quite  1  foot 
deep.  Tne  bed  will  contain  enough  moisture 
without  artificial  watering  being  necessary  ;  but 
the  floor  of  the  house  and  surface  of  the  straw 
covering  may  be  kept  damp.  Keep  the  shed 
darkened  and  free  from  cold  draughts.  In  about 
six  weeks'  time  Mushrooms  will  appear,  and 
continue  to  do  so  for  two  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  one  pint  of  manure  water 
and  loz.  of  common  salt,  mixed  in  five  gallons 
uf  clear,  tepid  water,  should  be  used  for 
watering  the  bed,  giving  one  application 
■  inly.  It  will  cause  more  Mushrooms  to  grow, 
thus  prolonging  the  supply  by  at  least  one 
month. — Avon. 

Pruning  Ike  Vxne. — It  is  now  time  to  prune 
Vines  which  ripen  their  fruit  during  the  late 
"ummer  months.  Those  of  course  which  fruit  in 
xpring  and  early  summer  were  pruned  some  time 
ago,  and  are  started  again  by  now.  Vines  grown 
lu  a  cold  greenhouse,  and  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
when  not  forced,  may  be  pruned  any  time  during 
December  or  January.  It  is  not  wise  to  defer 
the  pruning  later  than  January,  for  then  the 
shoots  are  liable  to  "bleed"  when  cut  back.  The 
two  accompanying  illustrations  almost  explain 
themselves.  One  shows  part  of  the  main  stem  of 
the  Vine  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  growth 
made  during  last  summer  by  a  lateral  or  side 
shoot.  This  lateral  produced  Grapes  in  the 
summer,  audit  must  be  cut  hard  back  in  order  to 
induce  a  dormant  bud  to  burst  into  growth  and 
produce  a  shoot  bearing  Grapes  for  next  summer. 
It  is  the  usual  practice  to  cut  back  the  lateral 
shoot  to  the  last  prominent  bud  or  "eye,"  as  shown 
in  the  smaller  illustration.  In  a  young  Vine  this 
bud  is  fairly  close  to  the  main  stem,  but  in  an 
old  Vine  which  has  long  "  spurs  "  it  may  be  some 
iuches  away.  Some  growers,  instead  of  cutting 
back  to  the  last  prominent  bud,  cut  beyond  it, 
leaving  perhaps  not  half  an  inch  of  wood.  They 
rely  upon  other  buds  still  closer  to  the  base  of 
the  lateral  than  the  prominent  one ;  when  the 
latter  is  cut  away  they  (or  at  any  rate  one)  will 
develop.  However,  most  growers  prefer  not  to 
take  the  risk  of  trusting  to  buds  which  cannot  he 
clearly  seen  and  cut  back  to  the  last  prominent 
bud.  Pruning  Vines  seems  to  be  a  drastic  method 
of  treatment,  as  the  illustrations  show.  One  may 
have  to  cut  a  shoot  perhaps  18  inches  long  to 
within  half  an  inch  or  so  of  its  base.  However, 
when  one  grows  plants  under  artificial  conditions 
one  is  obliged  to  adopt  artificial  measures  in 
their  treatment. 

Vine  "  Sp^lrs.'' — The  term  "spur"  as  used  in 
reference  to  the  Vine  is  one  that  often  causes  the 
beginner  much  bewilderment,  so  that  an  explana- 
tion may  be  useful.  The  term  "  spur"  is  applied 
to  that  hard  woody  protuberance  from  the  main 
stem  of  the  Vine,  that  arises  from  the  continual 
pruning  or  cutting  back  of  the  lateral  shoot. 
Take  the  lateral  shown  in  the  illustrations  as  an 
example.  The  half  an  inch  or  so  that  was  left 
when  the  lateral  was  pruned  (see  smaller  illustra- 
tion) forms  the  foundation  or  beginning  of  the 
spur.  By  next  winter  the  bud  to  which  the 
lateral  was  pruned  will  have  produced  a  shoot, 
and  it  will  have  become  hard  and  matured.  It 
will  have  to  be  cut  back  to  the  last  prominent 
bud,  probibly  about  half  an  inch  from  its  base, 
and  then  the  "  spar  "  will  be  perhaps  1  inch  long. 
In  its  turn  it  will  give  rise  to  another  shoot, 
which  also  will  be  subsequently  cut  back,  and  the 
spur  will  be  still  longer.  And  so  it  progresses 
gradually  but  surely  year  by  year.     It  is  held  by 
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LATBKAL    SHOOT    OF    VINE     PRUNED    TO     THE 

LOWEST    BUD. 

(Compare  this  with  the  illustration  below.) 

good  growers  to  be  a  aiga  of  wrong  treatment  if 
Vines  have  long  and  unwieldy  spurs,  so  that  in 
pruning  one  should  always  cut  back  as  near  the 
base  of  the  shoot  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  the 
spur  as  short  as  can  be.  By  doing  this,  even  in 
ten  years  the  spurs  will  not  be  very  long.  When 
the  spurs  become  long  the  shoots  are  liable  to  get 
crowded,  the  space  between  the  main  stem  and 
the  end  of  the  spur  is  wasted,  and  the  shoots 
from  one  Vine  crowd  into  those  of  the  one  planted 
next  to  it.  Long  spurs  often  produce  weak 
growths,  so  that  it  is  important  at  the  annual 
pruning  not  to  leave  more  wood  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Cordon  Fruit  Trees  — The  average  amateur 
planter  of  fruit  trees  wants  quick  results.  He 
says,  "  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  wait  for  the 
large  trees  that  will  bear  bushels  of  fruit ; 
besides,  I  don't  want  bushels  of  fruit.  I  want 
quality,  not  quantity,  and  I  want  it  soon."  And 
the  best  way — in  fact,  the  only  way — to  get 
quality  soon  is  to  plant  trees  worked  on  what  are 
termed  dwarfing  stocks.  This  has  given  an 
impetus  to  the  use  of  the  Paradise  for  Apples 
and  the  Quince  for  Pears.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  every  kind  of  Fear  is  not  a  success  on  the 
Quince.  Marie  Louise,  one  of  the  best  autumn 
Pears,  does  not  succeed  on  the  Quince.  Those 
who  plant  trees  on  dwarfing  stocks  must  bear  in 
mind  that  plenty  of  nourishing  food  must  be 
given  to  encourage  the  surface  roots.  Cordon 
Pears  may  be  trained  in  various  ways.  I  have 
seen  good  crops  upon  two-branched  cordons 
trained  perpendicularly  from  6  feet  to  8  feet 
high,  and  a  very  interesting  division  line  they 
were  trained  to  wires  either  vertically  or 
diagonally.  I  have  also  tried  two-branched 
cordons  trained  to  parallel  wires  about  12  inches 
from  the  ground  with  success  ;  in  fact.  Pears  may 
be  pruned  in  any  way  on  wires  with  perfect 
success.  The  advantages  of  this  system  of 
training  are  that  the  full  control  of  the  growth 
of  the  tree  is  retained,  and  the  flow  of  the  sap 
can  be  sent  in  any  direction  by  the  manipulation 
of  the  growth,  and  this  is  just  the  kind  of  work 
which  can  be  so  well  done  by  the  intelligent 
amateur.  If  there  is  a  bare  piece  of  wall  or  fence 
anywhere,  plant  it  with  cordon  trees.     I  prefer 


two  or  three-branched  cordons  when  dealing  with 
Plums,  Cherries,  or  Gooseberries,  but  for  Pears 
and  Apples  two-branched  trees,  trained  diagonally, 
seem  best.  This  system  of  training  not  only  per- 
mits of  quick  results,  but  more  variety  can  be 
grown ;  and  this  is  an  advantage  in  a  small 
garden,  where  every  bit  of  land  and  wall  surface 
must  be  made  the  most  of.  This  is  the  system 
for  winning  prizes  at  the  shows. — H. 


GARDENING    OF 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

A  NEMONES.  —  These    are    valuable    for 
/\  colour  effects  and  cutting  purposes 

/  %  in  spring  when  coloured  flowers  are 
/  \  scarce.  By  planting  at  intervals,  a 
2  %_  succession  of  flowers  may  be  had 
from  January  until  May.  The  time 
of  planting  determines  to  some  extent  the  time 
of  flowering.  If  a  batch  was  planted,  as  advised, 
in  September  the  plants  will  have  made  good 
growth,  and  probably  the  St.  Brigids  will  be 
pushing  flower-buds,  and  if  the  weather  is  open 
possibly  some  flowers  may  be  picked  at  Christmas. 
The  roots  may  be  planted  at  any  time  from 
September  till  March,  but  it  is  during  the  early 
spring  months  these  flowers  are  valued  most,  so 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  defer  planting 
no  late  as  March.  To  follow  the  September- 
planted  roots  I  would  plant  another  batch  now 
and  the  remainder  in  January.  They  are  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  in  groups.  A  rich  sandy 
loam  suits  their  requirements  ;  deep  digging  is 
essential ;  a  layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom  of 
each  trench  is  advisable.  Very  poor  land  should 
be  enriched  by  incorporating  some  decayed  cow 
manure  as  the  work  proceeds.  Draw  drills 
8  inches  apart,  3  inches  deep,  and  allow  a  distance 
of  6  inches  between  each  root.  Drawing  drills 
is  preferable  to  planting  with  a  trowel,  as  it 
ensures  planting  at  a  uniform  depth  and  a  con- 
sequent regularity  in  flowering. 

Hyacinthus   candicans — The    bulbs  of  this 
plant  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  left  in  the 


ground  for  years ;  but  they  succeed  best  if 
given  a  rest  after  flowering  by  lifting  the  bulbs 
just  as  the  stems  are  decaying  and  storing  them 
in  a  dry  shed  for  a  short  time.  They  mav  be 
planted  at  intervals  from  now  till  March.  This 
plant  associates  well  with  blue  Delphiniums  and 
perennial  Lobelias  or  Salvia  patens.  Succes- 
sional  flower-spikes  may  be  induced  by  cutting 
off  each  spike  immediately  its  flowers  are  faded. 
These  latter  spikes  will  flower  at  the  same  time 
as  the  blue  Salvia. 

The  Pbeuvian  Lilies  (Alstrcemerias). — These 
beautiful  tuberous-rooted  plants  require  a  rich 
and  thoroughly  warm  well-drained  soil.  A 
southern  aspect  is  the  best,  and  if  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  light  it  should  be  specially  prepared. 
This  is  a  deep-rooting  subject,  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  beds  quite  3  feet  deep. 
Place  some  brick  rubbish  at  the  bottom  for 
drainage  and  some  littery  manure  over  the  drain- 
age, and  fill  up  to  within  9  inches  of  the  desired 
level  with  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  pro- 
portions and  the  addition  of  a  fair  quantity  of 
sand.  The  plants  should  be  procured  in  pots. 
Plant  them  1  foot  apart  and  cover  with  9  inches 
of  soil.  At  this  depth  they  are  safe  from  injury 
from  frosts.  When  once  established  they  should 
never  be  disturbed.  Alstrcemeria  aurantiaca 
is  a  strong  growing  kind,  4  feet  high,  flowers 
orange  yellow  streaked  with  red.  A.  chilensis 
gives  a  wide  colour  range  from  pale  pink  to  deep 
orange  and  red.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Weshvick  Gardens,  Nonoich. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  Cool  House. —The  management  of  the  cool 
house  needs  very  careful  attention  during  cold 
frosty  weather  with  regard  to  heating,  ventila- 
tion and  atmospheric  moisture.  Odontoglossums 
will  not  thrive  in  a  close  stuffy  atmosphere,  and 
consequently  the  ventilators  should  be  opened  a 
little  unless  the  weather  is  very  sevcra,  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  cold  draughts 
reaching  the  plants.  Particular  attention  should 
also  be  paid  to  the  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
when  the  weather  is  severe  more  fire-heat  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  requisite 
degree,  and  as  this    heat   has  a  drying  effect. 


the    current    year's    growth    of    a    vine    (commonly    CALLID    A     "LATERAL")    BEFORB 
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more  moisture  shonld  be  distribated  about  the 
floors  and  stages.  0  j  the  other  hand,  should  the 
weather  be  mild,  less  fire-heat  will  be  needed, 
and  damping  down  should  not  be  done  so  often. 
Many  of  these  showy  species,  such  as  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  O.  triumphans,  0.  Hallii  and 
the  hybrids  O.  andersonianum,  0  wilkeanum, 
0.  Adrianse,  0.  Rolfeae,  0.  harryano-orispam, 
&c.,  are  fast  maturing  their  growths,  and  many 
of  them  are  already  producing  their  flower- 
spikes  These  sprays  of  bloom  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  cutting  purposes  at  Christmas,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  their  safety  the  cultivator  should 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  slugs  and  snails,  which 
are  often  imported  with  the  sphagnum  moss  used 
in  the  potting  compost.  These  pests  very  soon 
destroy  the  tender  flower-spikes,  and  the  best 
means  of  protecting  them  from  the  attacks  is 
to  wrap  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  around  the  baee 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  One  of  the  best  means  of 
capturing  them  is  to  place  some  bran  on  pieces  of 
crock  and  lay  them  about  the  stages  and  on  the 
plants,  and  at  night-time,  when  the  creatures 
come  out  to  feed,  they  may  be  easily  trapped 
with  the  aid  of  a  light. 

Masdevallias  are  also  cool-growing  subjects, 
which  are  usually  grown  in  a  shady  position  in 
the  cool  house.  Daring  the  present  season  they 
should  be  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  root,  for  if 
subjected  to  too  much  moisture  the  leaves 
become  spotted  anj  unsightly,  and  a  large 
number  of  leaves  will  rot  at  the  base  and  fall  o6f. 
Their  chief  insect  enemies  are  yellow  thrip  and 
white  scale,  and  unless  the  plants  are  frequently 
sponged  the  insects  soon  ruin  the  appearance 
of  the  foliage  and  flowers.  To  keep  all  insect 
pests  in  check  it  is  advisable  to  fumigate  every 
second  or  third  week  with  XL  All  fumigating 
compound.  W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Olos. 


FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Pronino  Wall  Trbbs. — The  pruning,  cleaning 
and  training  of  moat  kinds  of  wall  trees  should 
be  continued  on  every  favourable  opportunity. 
Removing  the  branches  from  the  walls  greatly 
facilitates  the  work  of  pruning  and  cleaning, 
and  there  is  less  risk  of  loss  of  branches  by  their 
being  cut  through  by  too  tight  ligatures  ;  such 
injury  usually  occurs  when  the  branches  are 
secured  with  tarred  string,  which  is  not  removed 
annually.  Loosen  the  shreds  on  young  shoots 
that  have  grown  rapidly  since  last  year.  Where 
nails  and  shreds  are  used,  all  those  fit  for  use 
again  should  be  selected  and  cleaned  ;  the  shreds 
may  first  be  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  boiling 
water  to  destroy  any  insects.  The  old  nails 
should  be  placed  on  a  shovel  and  held  over 
a  fire  until  they  are  red  hot.  When  partially 
cooled  they  should  be  plunged  in  linseed  oil,  and 
dried  before  using.  Work  of  this  kind,  as  well 
as  the  preparation  of  shreds  of  various  sizes, 
should  be  performed  when  the  weather  is  unsuit- 
able for  outdoor  work.  If  the  trees  were 
disbudded  and  pruned  during  the  summer,  as  was 
advised  in  former  calendars,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  much  cutting.  Any  unhealthy  branches, 
however,  must  be  removed,  and  in  their  stead  a 
sufficient  number  of  clean  and  well-placed  young 
growths  laid  in. 

Old  Trees  have  a  tendency  to  acquire  more 
spurs  upon  the  branches  than  there  is  room  for, 
and  the  worst  placed  and  longest  of  these  should 
be  removed.  The  trees  loosened  from  the  wall 
should  be  well  washed  over  with  insecticide,  the 
branches  being  tied  temporarily  in  bunches,  and 
the  wall  brushed  over  with  a  stifi'  brush.  All 
holes  made  by  the  withdrawing  of  nails  should  be 
stopped  up,  and  the  wall  syringed  with  soft  soap 
and  petroleum  emulsion.     If 

Red  Spider  was  observed  during  the  summer 
on  any  of  the  trees,  add  a  good  handful  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  to  each  bucketful  of  the  mixture,  and 
keep  the  whole  well  agitated  during  use.  In 
attaching  the  branches  to  the  walls  leave 
sufficient  room  for  them  to  swell.     When  any 


extra  pressure  is  necessary  to  bring  the  branch 
into  its  proper  position  place  a  slip  of  wood 
between  the  bark  and  the  tying  material.  When 
driving  in  the  nails  be  c»reful  not  to  let  the 
hammer  strike  the  wood.  Fix  the  branches  in  as 
straight  a  line  as  possible,  and  sufficiently  distant 
from  each  other  that  the  future  crop  of  foliage 
and  fruit  may  have  ample  space  for  development. 
When  training  is  completed,  spray  the  whole  of 
the  trees  with  the  caustic  soda  solution  previously 
recommended.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  Gastle  Gardens,  Glamis,  N.B. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Hot-beds. — The  time  is  near  at  band  when  hot- 
beds will  be  required  for  forcing  many  of  the 
early  crops  such  as  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Beans,  &c. 
Beech  and  Oak  leaves  mixed  with  stained  litter 
from  the  stable  yard,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
of  litter  to  five  of  leaves,  will  be  found  to  answer. 
They  should  be  well  shaken  together,  and  allowed 
to  ferment,  to  let  the  first  great  heat  pass  away 
before  making  up  the  bed.  Where  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  bot-bed  in  a  sunk  pit  the  heat  will 
be  found  more  lasting,  but  frequently  the  hot-bed 
has  to  be  made  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with 
portable  wooden  frames  for  the  soil ;  under  such 
conditions,  the  heat  in  the  bed  is  better  conserved 
if  a  situation,  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  can  be 
found  for  it.  When  making  the  bed  tread  it  well 
and  evenly  all  over  or  the  soil  will  settle  in  dips 
and  hollows  and  present  a  very  unworkmanlike 
appearance.  Endeavour  to  have  the  hot-bed  at 
least  3  feet  deep,  and  beds  above  ground  for 
carrying  a  frame  or  frames  must  be  2  feet  wider 
and  longer  than  the  frames  themselves.  As  soon 
as  the  bed  is  made  place  the  soil — In  inches  or 
12  inches  of  soil  being  generally  enough — on  the 
manure,  leaving  it  for  a  time  to  allow  the  heat 
from  the  bed  to  warm  it  through.  Test  the  heat 
with  a  proper  thermometer,  for  no  planting  or 
sowing  should  be  attempted  until  the  heat  of  the 
bed  has  declined  to  below  8(1". 

Broccoli. — The  weather  continuing  so  mild, 
the  early  Broccoli  are  turning  in  rather  quickly  ; 
where  such  is  the  case,  lift  carefully  and  place 
them  in  a  cool  airy  shed  or  under  a  wall  where 
they  can  be  protected  from  cold  winds  ;  this  will 
give  the  plants  a  check,  but  they  will  recover 
and  last  much  longer  than  it  left  undisturbed. 
Where  not  lifted  protect  from  heavy  rains  any 
heads  that  are  fit  for  cutting  by  breaking  two  or 
three  outside  leaves  over  them.  If  froat  should 
come,  the  outside  leaves,  or  a  handful  of  straw, 
spread  over  the  centres  will  be  found  sufficient. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford.      J.  Jaqoes. 
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RDLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AaBvreVB.—The  Editor  intend* 
to  make  The  G  akden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  vjkat  the  branch  oj  gardening  may  be,  aTid 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  on«  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Kditok  of  The  Oaiu>eii, 
to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  PUBUBHEK.  The  ttame  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sertt,  each  should  be  ana  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Planting  Corner  or  Garden  {E.  H.  Field). 
From  the  limited  space  at  your  disposal  a  tree 
will  be  too  large.  As  it  is  so  close  to  the  house, 
you  would  doubtless  prefer  an  evergreen  ;  if  so, 
we  do  not  think  you  could  do  better  than  plant 
that  beautiful  variegated  Holly  Golden  Queen 
Rose  W.   A.  Richardson  should  suit  you.     Ivy 


taken  from  the  trunk  of  an  Oak  would  in  time 
clothe  a  wall,  but  it  would  take  such  a  long  time 
to  get  hold  of  the  soil.  Ofving  to  this  Ivies  are 
in  nurseries  generally  grown  in  pots,  so  that  they 
can  be  removed  without  check.  A  good  healthy 
plant  of  the  Irish  Ivy  or  of  the  variety  Emerald 
Gem,  either  of  which  can  be  purchased  cheaply, 
would  soon  cover  a  considerable  space.  The 
climber  of  which  you  enclose  leaves  is  Vitis 
inconstans,  which  is  far  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Ampelopsis  Yeitchii,  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  self-clinging  climbers  that 
we  have. 

Dividing  Flower  from  Kitchen  Garden 
(G.  A.). — We  are  not  surprised  that  you  do  not 
like  the  Privet  hedge,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
have  a  more  incongruous  line  dividing  the  kitchen 
garden  from  the  flower  garden.  Trellis,  pro- 
viding it  were  strong  and  well  erected  and 
painted  sage  green,  would  do  very  well,  but  we 
think  a  rustic  fence  or  trellis  made  of  Lirch  or 
Oak  stakes  would  be  better  still.  Larch  poles 
make  a  very  attractive  fence  if  the  uprights  are 
put  in  about  1  foot  apart  and  4  feet  or  5  feet 
high,  according  to  the  height  you  wish  to  have 
the  fence.  Three  horizontal  pieces  will  probably 
be  sufficient  for  a  fence  4  feet  or  5  feet  high. 
When  covered  with  Roses,  Honeysuckle  and 
Clematis  such  a  dividing  line  is  most  picturesque 
and  entirely  in  keepiug  with  the  surroundings. 
It  is  not  so  stiff  in  appearance  as  the  formal 
trellis,  and  we  think  it  would  give  you  more 
satisfaction. 

Manors  for  Lawn  (/.  Z).).  — While  the 
manure  mixture  for  lawns  described  in  the 
article  referred  to  was  stated  to  have  been  used 
on  a  light  soil,  it  certainly  is  a  mixture  that  is 
also  efficacious  on  stiff  or  clay  soils.  That  there 
is  any  manure  absolutely  lasting  as  desired  is, 
we  fear,  not  to  be  found.  Liwns  need  occasional 
dressings,  as  ground  under  crops  does,  from  time 
10  time,  although  less  dense.  You  may,  however, 
apply  4lb.  of  basic  slag  of  the  finest  ground 
quality  to  your  stiff  land  at  once,  as  that  becomes 
a  soluble  manure  more  rapidly  in  such  soil  than 
in  light  soil.  A  heavy  dressing  of  soot  may  be 
added,  which  will  soon  wash  in  and  disappear, 
la  the  spring  get  sulphate  of  ammonia,  finely 
crushed,  and  apply  that  at  the  rate  of  21b.  per 
rod,  that  helps  grass  greatly.  If  your  lawn  is 
mossy,  dress  heavily  with  fresh  slaked  lime. 
Clay  soils,  unless  well  drained,  are  apt  to  be 
sour,  and  that  generates  moss,  coarse  grass  and 
weeds. 

Chrvsanthemum  Bods  Hakd  (J.  G.).— Throughout  the 
bud-produciug  period  hot  aud  dry  weather  prevailed.  Ab 
a  coDaequence  buds  that  were  retained  in  the  early  days  of 
August  either  developed  "  hen  and  chicken "  buds  or 
were  so  hard  that  little  or  no  progress  appeared  to  be  made. 
Growers  who  took  the  precaution  to  water  their  plants 
overhead  two  or  three  times  each  day  during  bud  develop- 
ment have  bad  the  aatisfactloD  of  bringing  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection  blooms  of  all  types  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
Where  this  attention  was  not  given  to  the  plants  they 
behaved  in  the  way  you  so  carefully  described  in  your  letter. 
The  manure  applied  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  your 
failure  to  achieve  success.  Second  crown  buds  often  open 
with  an  "  eye  "  or  are  semi-double,  because  the  wood  is  not 
well  ripened  and  also  because  the  buds  are  retained  too 
late. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Pruning  Transplanted  Roses  (Mrs.  Staley), 
As  your  plants  have  developed  into  such  fine 
specimens,  you  will  naturally  wish  to  prune  them 
as  little  as  is  consistent  with  good  practice.  We 
therefore  advise  you  not  to  prune  them  now, 
except  perhaps  removing  the  unripe  ends  of  some 
of  the  longest  shoots,  but  to  wait  until  the 
spring.  Ae  they  were  not  out  of  the  ground  for 
more  than  an  hour  or  so,  they  will  probably 
suffer  very  little  from  the  transplanting ;  wait 
and  see  how  they  promise  in  the  spring.  By  the 
middle  or  end  of  April  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
whether  they  are  likely  to  start  into  strong 
growth  without  pruning  them  bard  back. 
If  they  do  not  appear  to  be  starting,  you  will 
have  to  prune  back  at  least  one  or  two  of  the 
long  shoots    of    Mme.    d'Arblay,   and  thin  out 
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altogether  some  of  the  older  shoots  of  the  China 
Rose.  In  any  case  it  will  probably  be  advisable 
to  out  back  one  or  two  of  the  longest  growths  of 
the  climber  and  thin  out  some  of  the  old  wood  of 
the  China.  As  we  have  said  the  severity  of  the 
pruning  must  depend  upon  whether  they  start 
into  growth  well  or  badly. 

Planting  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  {P.  Gibbons). — 
Autumn  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  for 
planting  providing  you  can  get  the  plants  in  by, 
at  the  latest,  end  of  November,  so  that  they  may 
have  a  chance  of  making  a  few  roots  before  the 
winter  sets  in.  If  you  cannot  get  them  in  by 
that  time  you  should  defer  planting  until  the 
spring.  During  the  winter  you  should  earth  up 
the  plants  for  protection  from  frosts,  as  illus- 
trated and  explained  in  Thb  Gabdbn  a  week  or 
two  ago.  Some  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  in  your 
northern  district  are  somewhat  tender,  and 
carrying  out  this  simple  precaution  may  mean  all 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  We 
should  prefer  to  plant  the  Roses  on  the  drier  soil 
rather  than  in  that  part  of  your  garden  which  lies 
low  and  damp.  Bush  trees  produce  the  finest 
blooms  for  exhibition,  and  half-standards  produce 
finer  blooms  for  this  purpose  than  standards. 

Rose  Cuttings  (E.  C.).— The  usual  plan  U  to  leave  the 
cuttings  where  they  are  inserted  undisturbed  for  eighteen 
months  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  spring  twelve  months 
following  Iheir  insertion.  You  do  not  say  how  far  apart 
your  cuttings  are  placed  ;  if  they  are  about  2  inches  apart 
you  can  leave  them  alone  until  the  spring  of  190S,  when 
yon  must  take  them  up  and  plant  them  in  their  permanent 
positions. 

BCDDING  Knife  fok  Roses  (TT.  E.  S.).— The  knife 
known  as  Saynor's  No.  324  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the 
best  for  budding  purposes.  The  handle  has  a  pointed  end 
which  enables  the  operator  to  raise  the  bark  without 
bruising  it,  and  the  blade  being  spear-shaped  there  is  less 
danger  of  cutting  into  the  wood  beneath  the  bark.  This 
knife  is  also  small  and  easily  manipulated.  So  much  of 
the  success  of  Rose  budding  depends  upon  the  dexterity  of 
the  operator,  as  obviously,  It  a  healthy  union  can  be 
accomplished,  the  growth  Is  much  more  satisfactory. 

Roses  near  Towns  (Novice)  —You  are  in  error  as 
regards  Augustine  Ouinoiaseau.  This  beautiful  fragrant 
Rose  is  a  sport  from  La  France  not  from  a  China  Rose.  It 
is  a  good  town  Rose,  almost  equal  to  Caroline  Testout. 
G.  Nabonnand  possesses  a  little  fragrance  ;  it  is  one  of  our 
very  best  autumnal-blooming  Roses.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
would  make  a  fine  bush  for  a  town  garden.  Place  three 
stout  stakes  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  tripod,  tying 
the  three  stakes  together  at  their  top.  Then  plant  a  good 
specimen  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  train  its  shoots  around 
the  tripod.     If  you  want  a  quick  effect  plant  three  plants. 

Roses  for  Wail  (C.  Turk).— We  should  advise  you  to 
plant  either  R6ve  d'Or  or  sinlca  Anemone  on  your  south- 
west wall.  The  former  is  a  rapid  grower,  does  not  get 
leggy,  is  not  liable  to  mildew,  and  is  remarkably 
floriferous,  blooming  well  into  the  autumn.  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  double,  and  of  good  shape  ; 
their  colouring  is  a  buff  yellow.  Anemone  is  a  most 
glorious,  perfectly  single  Rose,  whose  flowers  measure 
4  inches  across,  and  are  r  f  a  beautiful  rose  colour  with 
exquisite  golden  stamens.  The  foliage  alone  is  most 
ornamental,  and  as  we  write,  early  in  December,  our  plant 
is  as  well  clothed  as  it  was  in  June.  It  is  true  that  the 
variety  is  not  perpetual,  though  it  flowers  with  us  from 
May  to  mid-July,  but  of  its  beauty  there  is  no  question, 
and  each  year  it  improves.  The  plant  seems  quite  hardy 
against  a  wall,  and  is  a  rapid  climber.  To  anyone  who  is 
anxious  to  grow  something  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
climbers  we  can  moat  heartily  commend  sinica  Anemone. 
Your  proposed  method  of  planting  is  just  such  as  we 
should  have  recommended. 


latter  ripen  naturally,  but  if  the  cones  are  gathered  before 
they  are  ripe  the  scales  seem  to  harden  together  and 
become  difflcult  to  separate.  To  extract  the  seeds  now  we 
should  advise  you  to  soak  the  cones  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  expose  them  to  as  much  heat  as  possible  without 
actually  burning  them.  This  may  be  successful,  but  if  not 
you  could  try  burying  the  cones  to  rot  them,  and  sowing 
the  whole  when  it  can  be  powdered  up  by  the  hand,  as  it 
is  difficnlt  to  detect  the  seeds.  The  latter  are  small, 
roughly  triangular  in  shape,  and  have  each  a  large,  flat, 
triangularly-shaped  wing  nearly  the  size  of  the  scale  to 
which  they  are  attached. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Plants  tjndbb  Cbdab  Trees  {A.  McK.). — 
If  the  branches  of  your  Cedar  tree  come  right 
down  to  the  ground  nothing  will  grow  under- 
neath. If,  however,  some  light  reaches  beneath 
the  spread  of  branches,  you  might  try  Ivy  or 
Euony  mus  radicans  v.iriegata.  If,  as  we  presume, 
you  simply  want  a  ground  covering,  these  would 
do  as  well  as  anything  in  such  a  situation. 

Pleached  Limbs  (Maurice  Glyn).  —  Young,  vigorous 
trees,  if  planted  at  a  distance  of  S  feet  from  each  other, 
will  soon  form  an  tffective  screen. 

Evergreen  Undergrowth  (D.  P.  S ).— A  subject  on 
which  it  is  difiicutt  to  »dvlse  without  inspecting  the  spot, 
for  Rhidodendrona,  Yews  and  Hollies  will  all  grow  in 
partial  shade.  For  such  a  purpose  we  should  be  inclined 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  Holly,  the  Rhododendron 
next,  and  the  Yew  third. 

Cedak  Cones  (C.  D.  B  ).— It  would  be  of  no  use  to  plant 
the  Cedar  cones,  though  probably  the  seeds  contained  in 
them  are  good  and  would  grow  if  they  could  be  extracted. 
The  seeds  are  produced  singly,  one  in  each  scale  of  the 
cone.    In  Cedars  the  scale  falls  with  the  seeds  when  the 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Incrbasins  Tubeeous  Begonias  (Jardin, 
P.D.G.A.). — The  shoots  of  tuberous  ■  rooted 
Begonias  are  only  of  annual  duration.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  think  of  using  them  as  cuttings. 
Occasionally  a  few  may  be  increased  from  the 
leaves,  but  not  enough  to  repay  for  the  trouble. 
The  time  to  strike  tuberous  Begonias  from 
cuttings  is  in  the  spring,  when  the  young  stems 
are  about  6  inches  high  ;  they  may  then  be  cut 
off  at  a  joint,  inserted  into  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
and  placed  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  a  gentle 
heat.  When  two  or  three  or  even  more  shoots 
are  pushed  up  they  make  the  best  of  cuttings  if 
taken  off  quite  at  the  base  when  about  3  inches 
long.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  overwater. 
This  method  of  increase  is  not  much  employed, 
for  seedlings  can  be  raised  in  quantity,  and,  with 
attention,  will  flower  well  the  first  season. 

Scale  on  Palms  (Francis  Grazebrooh).  —  We 
have  rarely  seen  a  plant  attacked  by  "  scale  "  as 
badly  as  the  piece  of  Palm  frond  which  yon  send. 
As  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the  specimen  sent 
your  Palm  is  Kentia  fosteriana.  We  doubt 
whether  your  Palm  will  be  worth  much  after  you 
have  cleared  the  scale  off  it,  or  whether  if  you 
have  only  one  or  two  plants  they  are  worth 
cleaning,  as  they  are  so  badly  attacked.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  allow  plants  to  get  eo  smothered  with 
these  insects.  You  should  get  rid  of  them  as 
soon  as  the  first  few  are  noticed.  The  simplest 
and  at  the  same  time  most  effective  remedy  is 
to  wash  them  off  with  warm  soft  soapy  water. 
Fir  tree  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  from  a 
nurseryman  or  hortioaltural  sundiiesman,  can  be 
recommended.  Use  this  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint 
of  oil  to  two  gallons  of  water  with  a  sponge,  as  it 
is  less  likely  to  damage  the  leaves  than  a  brush, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  remove  the  insects. 

Lilies  in  Pots  (Cupio  JDiscere). — Yes,  you  would 
probably  find  it  most  satisfactory  to  purchase  bulbs  of 
Lllium  Harrisii  every  year  for  cultivation  in  pots,  planting 
out  in  the  border  the  old  bulbs  after  they  have  flowered. 
You  would  be  more  certain  of  getting  good  results  in  this 
way  than  by  using  the  same  bulbs  again. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Phylloxera  on  Vine  {A.  L.). — I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  tell  you  that  your  Vines  are  certainly 
attacked  by  Phylloxera  vastatrix.  They  are  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  outside  of  the  swollen 
parts  of  the  roots,  and  there  are  a  large  number 
of  eggs  in  the  same  position.  There  are  no  galls 
on  the  leaves,  which  have  been  attacked  by  thrips, 
but  not  badly.  The  most  certain  way  of  getting 
rid  of  this  pest  is  by  clearing  out  the  Vines  and 
burning  them,  and  if  the  border  in  which  they  are 
growing  be  an  inside  one  removing  every  particle 
of  soil,  which  may  be  thrown  anywhere,  as  the 
Phylloxera  is  not  known  to  attack  other  plants, 
though  perhaps  it  might  be  dangerous  to  place  it 
near  the  roots  of  any  Ampelopsis.  The  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  bed  should  then  be  well  scalded 
with  boiling  water.  Outside  borders  might  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  but  they  may  require 
different  treatment  according  to  the  way  they  are 
made.  Carbon  bisulphide  has  been  used  with 
much  success  in  destroying  this  pest.  The  vapour 
given  out  from  this  very  volatile  liquid  is  fatal  to 
insect  life.  Small  holes  should  be  made  in  the 
soil  about  2  feet  apart  and  about  1  foot  in  depth, 
into  each  of  which  pour  2oz.  of  the  carbon  bisul- 
phide and  immediately  close  the  hole  with  earth ; 
the  vapour  from  this  liquid  is  very  heavy  and  is 
gradually  disseminated  ihrcugh  the  soil.  Its  use 
is  somewhat   uncertain  in   its  results,  as  much 


depends  upon  the  density  or  lightness  of  the  soil. 
Carbon  bisulphide  should  be  used  with  much  care 
as  it  is  very  inflimmable,  and  persons  using  it 
should  be  careful  not  to  smoke  or  allow  any  light 
to  come  near  it. — G.  S.  S. 

Lime- WASHING  Stems  oe  Fruit  Trees  (Prac- 
tical).— This  is  an  old  practice  and  is  useful,  in 
so  far  that  it  keeps  them  free  from  moss  growth. 
As  regards  its  value  in  the  killing  of  insects,  it 
has  been  proved  that  one  dressing  has  little  or  no 
effect,  but  that  two  dressings  when  applied  within 
a  few  hours  of  each  other  prove  destructive  to 
many  insects.  We  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
dusting  of  trees  in  winter  with  the  lime  mixture 
you  mention.  The  best  mixture  we  know  as  a 
winter  dressing  for  fruit  trees  is  the  following  ; 
Dissolve  in  water  lib.  of  caustic  soda  and  lib.  of 
crude  potash.  When  dissolved  mix  the  two  well 
together,  afterwards  adding  as  much  rain  water 
as  will  make  ten  gallons  of  the  mixture.  The 
wash  must  not  be  handled  with  the  bare  hands, 
as  it  is  of  a  burning  nature,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  any 
person's  clothes.  The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  to 
use  a  garden  engine  pump  or  a  Knapsack  pump. 
A  good  artificial  manure  for  applying  to  orchard 
trees  not  on  turf  is  made  up  of  the  following : 
Phosphates,  lib.  ;  kainit,  21b.  ;  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  21b.  The  phosphate  and  kainit  may  be 
forked  into  the  ground  in  winter,  not  too  deep, 
but  the  nitrate  should  be  added  after  the  trees 
have  made  some  growth  in  spring.  The  quantity 
to  apply  will  depend  on  the  size  and  age  of  the 
trees.  A  handful  of  the  former  and  the  same  of 
the  latter  spread  over  the  square  foot  will  be 
sufficient. 

Pruning  Plum  Trees  (Forester). —  in  pruning  Plum 
trees  you  should  remember  that  many  of  the  varieties  bear 
fruit  freely  upon  last  year's  wood  as  well  as  upon  spurs. 
They  do  not  need  snch  severe  pruning  as  Pears.  It  is 
Important  to  keep  Plum  trees  root-pruned,  for  they  are 
liable,  especially  when  young,  to  produce  gross  unfruitful 
wood.  If  root-pruning  is  systematically  carried  out  it  will 
regulate  and  moderate  the  growth  of  the  branches.  The 
fruit  is  produced  largely  on  spurs,  but  wherever  you  can 
find  room  to  introduce  a  well-ripened  young  shoot  by  all 
means  do  so. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Flies  on  Grease  Bands  (R.  W.  Bean).— The  insects 
you  have  caught  in  the  grease  bands  are  two-winged  flies 
belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  Daddy-longlegs  (the 
Tipulidae),  but  they  are  so  smeared  with  the  grease  that  I 
cannot  name  them  more  exactly.  They  are  quite  harmless 
as  far  as  your  fruit  trees  are  concerned,  but  their  grubs 
probably  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants.— G.  S.  S. 

Dendrobium  atro-violaceum  (T.  Horto7i).  — Having 
secured  good  growth  on  your  Dendrobium  atro-vlolaceum 
keep  them  in  the  temperature  you  name  of  60'  to  65°,  well 
exposed  to  all  available  light ;  during  the  winter  season 
only  water  when  they  become  very  dry.  It  is  quite 
possible  they  will  yet  flower  this  season ;  as  a  general  rule 
they  are  much  easier  to  flower  than  they  are  to  grow. 
Another  year  grow  them  in  a  hotter  house  and  give  them 
a  good  deal  of  direct  sunshine  during  growth.  We  should 
say  your  failure  to  flower  them  has  been  caused  by  growing 
them  in  too  much  shade. 

Cockchafer  (G.  T.  S.).  —  The  insects  you  sent  are 
specimens  of  the  grubs  of  the  common  cockchafer 
(Melolontha  vulgaris),  they  are  very  injurious  pests  as  they 
feed  on  the  roots  of  most  plants.  Their  vitality  is  so  great 
that  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  kill  them  with  an  insecticide, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  destroying 
them  than  turning  them  up  out  of  the  ground.  You 
might  try  mixing  "  Vaporite "  with  the  soil  ;  it  is  a 
powder  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  destroying  insect  iife. 
A^^len  in  contact  with  the  soil  it  gradually  emits  noxious 
exhalations.  It  is  a  comparatively  newly-invented  com- 
pound, and  I  have  not  heard  the  result  of  any  experiments 
with  it.— G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  Fruits.— ..la-on.— Apple  King  of  the  Pippins 

S.  K.—l,  Royal  Rtd  Streak  ;  2,  Flanders  Pippin  ;   3, 

Moss's  Incomparable  ;   4,  Mother  Apple. W.  C.   B. 

Figue  d'Alencon. 

Names  op  Plants.— C.  B.  Oaken.— l,  A  yellowish  sport 
from  La  Trlomphante,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  name. 
It  is  a  variety  that  is  now  out  of  commerce  ;  3.  a  hybrid 
Pompon  named  Sceur  Melanie ;  4,  Roi  des  PiiScoces  ;  5, 
La  Trlomphante.    The  fluffy  white  flower  is  apparently 

Mrs.  W.  Butters. A.  Hamilton.— The  genus  Solanum 

consists  of  about  700  species,  hence  naming  a  specimen 
from  leaves  alone  is  a  decidedly  difflcult  matter.  We, 
however,  think  that  the  leaves  sent  are  those  of  Solanum 
marginatum,  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  which  is  often  used  as 
a  foliage  plant  for  sub-tropical  bedding.  It  may  be 
wintered  in  the  greenhouse — that  is,  if  a  minimum  of 
45°  is  kept  up— but  is  generally  treated  as  an  annual,  for 
seeds  are  very  cheap  and  they  can  be  quickly  raised  in  a 
gentle  heat  in  spring.  They  grow  freely  during  their 
earlier  stages. M.  R.  H.  4.— Cotoneaster  (rigida. 
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LEGAL     POINTS. 


Gardener  (Douhtftd).  —  The  question  is 
whether  a  gardener  can  take  a  legacy  under  the 
expression  "domeBtic  servant."  The  balance  of 
authority  is  against  his  doing  bo,  and  the  case 
chiefly  relied  on  for  this  view  is  Ogle  v.  Morgan. 
In  this  case  the  gardener  was  a  head  gardener, 
hired  by  the  year,  with  wages  paid  weekly.  He 
was  living  in  a  separate  cottage  and  was  not 
dieted  by  the  testator.  The  gift  was  "  to  each 
person  as  a  servant  in  my  domestic  establishment 
at  the  time  of  my  decease  a  year's  wages."  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  word  "establishment"  was 
used,  but  the  case  is  generally  quoted  as  an 
authority  that  for  purposes  of  gifts  by  will  a 
gardener  ranks  as  an  outdoor  and  not  as  a 
domestic  servant. 

Park  Btb-laws  (A.  N.  D.). — Whether  a  park 
committee  of  a  municipal  corporation  could 
enforce  their  bye-laws  if  they  have  omitted  to 
post  them  at  or  near  the  gates  of  the  park  is  not 
covered,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  direct 
authority.  But  if  reasonable  and  valid  in  other 
respects  we  think  thev  could.  By  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act,  1882,  a  borough  council  can 
make  b}  e-laws  and  impose  a  fine  of  £5  for 
breaches,  bat  the  bye-law  is  not  to  come  into 
force  until  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days  after 
a  copy  thereof  has  been  fixed  on  the  town  hall, 
and  it  can  be  disallowed  by  the  Privy  Council. 
By  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  6  Edw.  VII.,  o.  25, 
the  local  authority  can  make  bye-laws  for  the 
regulation  of  open  spaces,  prescribing  the  days 
and  times  of  admission,  providing  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order,  prevention  of  nuisances  and 
removal  of  persons  infringing  the  bye-laws.  The 
local  authority  in  the  case  of  a  municipal  borough 
must  in  framing  such  bye-laws  attend  to  the 
provisions  of  Sections  182 — 186  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875.  But  none  of  these  statutory 
provisions  render  it  obligatory  to  post  these 
regulations  in  the  open  space.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  some  might  be  reasonable  and 
enforceable,  although  not  posted,  while  others 
could  not  be  enforced  unless  notified  in  some 
conspicuous  place. 
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;essrs.    w.    wells   and    co. 

have,  in  their  nursery  at  Mers- 
tham,  far  more  accommodation 
for  their  very  large  and  choice 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums  than 
they  used  to  have  at  Earlswood. 
Both  the  plants  under  glass  and  the  earlies  out 
in  the  open  have  every  opportunity  of  being 
grown  under  the  best  conditions  possible,  and 
every  section  of  the  popular  autumn  flower 
receives  attention.  The  large  show-house,  a 
double  span  120  feet  by  54  feet,  was,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  in  a  most  promising  state,  large 
numbers  of  fine  flowers  being  fully  expanded, 
while  there  was  a  considerable  contingent  of  later 
sorts  to  follow.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  frost  the 
outdoor  varieties  were  in  full  flower,  and  not  the 
.  least  interesting  of  these  were  the  early  single 
varieties,  of  which  Messrs.  Wells  have  quite 
an  imposing  collection.  The  ordinary  Pompon 
■and  Japanese  early  kinds  were  still  furnishing 
a  plentiful  supply  of  bloom,  there  being  altogether 
about  50.00  I  of  them  planted  out.  It  is  in  this 
section  that  the  French  growers  are  now  perhaps 
seen  at  their  best,  M.  Aug.  Nonin  of  Paris  having 
of  late  years  made  many  excellent  additions  to 
our  lists. 

Iq  the  ordinary  exhibition  varieties  the  Wells' 
collection  contains  everything  that  is  newest  and 
best,  but  among  established  varieties  that  are  in 


good  form  we  noticed  William  Duckham,  Mrs. 
George  Mileham,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Mrs.  W. 
Knox,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  Barklay, 
&C.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency towards  encouraging  our  own  Colonial 
seedling  raisers  and  with  hishly  satisfactory 
results.  As  a  consequence  new  Continentals  are 
by  no  means  so  numerous  as  they  used  to  be,  but 
here  and  there  we  noted  some  of  fairly  recent 
origin,  mostly  Calvat  seedlings,  which  are  doing 
well,  although  there  are  none  of  bis  1006  set  in 
the  Merstham  collection.  The  following  are 
the  chief  of  the  French  varieties  this  year : 
Jean  Calvat  is  large,  with  narrow  florets  and 
the  colour  deep  orange  yellow  ;  Mme.  Marguerite 
de  Mons  is  another  big  bloom,  deep  in  build  with 
broad  florets,  colour  white  ;  President  Vigor  is  a 
noble  bloom  for  size  and  of  great  substance,  the 
colour  being  rosy  purple  with  white  markings ; 
Triomphe  de  Montbrun  is  of  the  incurved  type, 
with  medium-sized  florets,  regular  and  compact 
in  build,  colour  pale  straw  yellow ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Duoroiset ;  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta  ; 
Mme.  G.  Rivol,  the  yellow  sport  from  Mme. 
Paolo  Radaelli  ;  and  Le  Peyron,  a  fine  rich 
golden  yellow  incurving  flower,  are  among  some 
of  the  best  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

Messrs.  Brunning  and  Pockett  lead  the  way 
among  the  Australian  growers.  Of  varieties  from 
that  side  of  the  globe  a  special  note  should  be 
made  of  W.  M.  Moir,  an  immense  Japanese  of 
massive  proportions  ;  it  has  grooved  florets,  curl- 
ing at  the  tips  and  twisted,  colour  very  pure 
white.  Another  interesting  variety  is  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Neill,  of  gigantic  proportions,  having  long  florets 
of  medium  width,  colour  golden  yellow,  glazed 
on  the  reverse  with  silvery  yellow.  Lady  Hope- 
toun  is  also  large,  colour  a  pretty  shade  of  pale 
lilac-mauve,  florets  of  medium  width.  Beatrice 
May  is  of  fine  build,  very  close  and  compact,  pure 
white,  faintly  flushed  with  pink.  Mary  Ann 
Pockett  is  also  a  most  promising  variety ;  the 
florets  are  long  and  drooping,  curling  at  the  tips 
and  grooved,  colour  golden  yellow,  shaded  inside 
with  rich  chestnut. 

Passing  to  other  meritorious  kinds,  we  can 
only  find  space  for  a  brief  mention  of  a  few. 
Harold  Wells  is  one  of  the  largest,  a  pure  white, 
with  long  florets  of  great  width.  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Vallis  is  good  and  already  well  known.  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Miller  is  simply  a  magnificent  flower,  with 
broad  grooved  florets,  curling  at  the  tips,  deep  in 
build  and  very  solid,  colour  pure  white.  Mrs. 
H.  Barnes  is  also  fine,  a  bright  rosy  pink,  with 
silvery  reverse,  and  of  this  variety  we  noticed 
quite  a  large  number  of  flowers  all  in  the  same 
high  stage  of  development.  Buttercup  ia  a  grand 
incurved  of  great  size,  quite  perfect  in  form  and 
of  a  beautiful  deep  rich  golden  yellow.  Another 
of  this  class  is  Mrs.  J.  Denyer,  a  close  and 
compactly  -  built  flower  of  great  regularity, 
colour  rosy  lilac  outside,  passing  to  white  in  the 
centre. 

There  is  a  white  sport  from  Wm.  Duckham,  a 
perfect  counterpart  of  the  parent  except  in 
colour.  Several  of  Mr.  Weeks'  seedlings  are  also 
on  view.  Miss  Hickling,  a  silky  white  Japanese 
with  rather  narrow  florets,  and  Lady  Northcote, 
a  large  flower  with  long  florets,  also  white,  being 
among  the  number.  Valerie  we  have  seen  at 
several  places  immense  in  size,  and  its  colour, 
lilac  mauve,  is  specially  good  when  grown  out  in 
the  country.  Mrs.  Wm.  Taylor  is  a  sport  from 
Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli ;  it  is  a  pure  white 
incurving  flower  with  very  long,  narrow  florets. 
Charles  Weeks  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  ;  it 
is  of  fine  form,  having  florets  that  are  of  good 
breadth,  pointed  at  the  tips,  and  the  colour 
is  pale  rose  with  a  golden  reverse.  In  the 
crimsons  Merstham  Crimson  is  a  noteworthy 
variety  ;  the  florets  curl  at  the  tips,  and  the 
colour  is  dark  velvety  crimson,  the  reverse 
being  of  a  rich  golden  bronze. 

Altogether  the  Wells'  collection  is  quite  up  to 
its  usual  standard,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  Colonial  seedlings  (are  destined  to 
occupy  a  very  important  place  in  onr  exhibitions. 


SOCIETIES. 

FRUITS    FROM    THE    COLONIES. 
Royal  Horticultural  SooraTT's  Colonial  Fruit  Show. 

December  4  and  5. 
The  collection  of  Briiish  Culumbla  Apples  at  the  one  end 
ot  the  hall,  and  mostly  in  cases  as  received,  made  a  very 
striking  exhibit.  Not  only  in  colour,  but  in  size  and  finish, 
the  Irnits  were  remarkable.  In  this  section  there  was 
shown  the  produce  of  many  growers,  but  in  all  instances 
the  fruits  were  of  fine  quality  and  finish. 

The  West  Indian  Committee  of  the  Government  of 
Dominica  had  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  Limes,  giant 
Shaddocks,  Pine  -  apples,  seedless  and  other  Oranges, 
Citrons,  &c.  This  was  subsequently  given  to  the  London 
hospitals  from  the  people  of  Dominica. 

Limes,  Bananas  and  other  fruits  came  from  the  British 
West  Indian  Fruit  Company,  Limited. 

A  West  Indian  exhibit  from  the  Royal  Mail  Packet 
Company  contained  Yams,  Eddoes.  Sweet  Potatoes,  Fig 
Bananas,  Limes,  Papa ws,  Oranges,  Pumpkins,  Grape  Fruits, 
&c.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  named,  which  was 
from  St.  Vincent,  the  above  were  from  Barbados.  The 
same  company  set  up  exhibits  of  bottled  and  other  fruits, 
as  Peaches,  Loquats,  Figs,  &c.,  from  Trinidad.  Wines 
from  New  South  Wales  were  also  displayed.  The  fruit 
models  by  this  company  formed  a  very  interesting  section. 

The  West  India  Produce  Association,  4,  Fenchncch 
Buildings,  E.C.,  had  Grape  Fruits,  Limes,  tinned  Pine- 
apples, Mangoes  In  syrup,  Rose  Apples,  Ac.  In  another 
place  the  same  company  made  displays  of  products  from 
different  plants.  Beads  In  many  designs  and  a  great 
variety  of  Jamaica  cigars  were  also  shown.  Again,  a  full 
table  was  filled  with  wines,  pure  Cane  sweets,  Yams, 
Limes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  pure  Cane  Sugar,  Papaws,  green 
Cocoanuts  and  a  host  of  things  besides.    Gold  medal. 

Vegetable  butter,  the  purest  Cocoa  butter,  constituted 
the  chief  of  an  exhibit  from  Mr.  C.  Doddil,  Weston 
Street,  Southwark. 

Apples  from  Nova  Scotia  came  from  the  Government  of 
the  above  through  their  agents  In  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  Golden 
Russet,  Ribston,  with  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  being  noted  in 
a  small  selection  of  kinds. 

Pickles,  Sauces,  Chutneys  and  the  like  were  exhibited 
by  Gilland  and  Co.,  Limited,  London. 

The  bottled  fruits  from  Miss  Martin,  Willowbrook, 
Auburn,  New  York,  constituted  a  delightful  exhibit. 
Brandy  Pears,  Brandy  Poaches,  Pickled  Cherries,  Pickled 
Peaches,  Tomatoes,  Ac,  were  among  those  shown.  The 
flavour  of  these  Is  excellent. 

Major  Hibbert,  Ashby  St.  Ledger,  Rugby,  had  some  sixty 
large  bottles,  in  which  Plums  figured  largely  and  were 
superb  to  look  upon.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  others 
were  included.    This  was  a  very  fine  exhibit. 

The  Brynderl  Horticultural  Society  had  fresh  bottled 
fruits  In  some  variety.  Currants,  Plums,  Gooseberries, 
Apples,  &c.,  were  seen  In  small  and  large  bottles  very 
pleasingly  arranged. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  bottles  Brltiah-grown  fruits 
there  were  four  exhibitors,  the  first  prize  exhibitor  being 
Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Twickenham,  who  had  Plums,  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  Raspberries,  &c. 

Dr.  Alfred  Williams,  The  Moat,  Harrow,  had  a  fine 
collection.  In  which  were  Cherries,  Plums,  Currants,  Figs, 
Blackberries,  Mulberries,  Damsons,  Peaches,  &c.  First 
prize. 

Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  Park,  Elstree,  showed 
Damson,  Currant,  Blackberry,  Cherry,  Pear,  Gooseberry, 
Plum,  and  other  fruits  in  bottles. 

There  were  four  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  bottles. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Plowman,  Beddlogton  Corner,  MItcham,  was 
awarded  first  prize ;  Sir.  John  Poupart,  Surblton,  second. 
Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

In  this  section  the  table  of  British-grown  Apples  fmm 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  constltut^4  a 
msgnlficent  object-lesson  of  the  value,  beauty  and  utility 
of  home-grown  fruits.  The  exhibit  was  In  every  sense 
remarkable,  and  the  more  so  when  the  season  of  1906  is 
coBsldered  in  conjunction  therewith.  Upwards  of  200 
dishes  of  fruits  were  staged,  and  while  not  attempting  to 
give  a  list  of  so  great  a  variety  we  are  of  opinion  nothing 
finer  of  its  kind  has  been  seen.  Allington  Pippin,  Newton 
Wonder,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Chelmsford  Wonder, 
Wealthy,  Golden  Noble,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Royal  Jubilee  and  Cox's  Orange  were  among  the  finest. 
Some  excellent  dishes  of  Pears  were  included  In  the 
exhibit. 

Messrs.  George  Maasey  and  Sons,  Spalding,  showed  three 
dozen  sorts  of  Potatoes.  We  were  much  struck  with  The 
Leader,  a  fine-looking  kidney  and  a  first  early  kind. 
Windsor  Castle,  Evergood  and  Highlander  (main  crop)  were 
all  excellent.   Some  good  Onions  came  from  the  same  firm. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  staged  forty-two 
dishes  of  Apples  of  the  highest  excellence,  the  colour  and 
finish  of  many  sorts  far  surpassing  those  of  the  Colonial 
fruits.  A  notable  example  of  this  was  seen  In  Hoary 
Morning,  and  still  another  in  Gascoyne's  Scarlet.  The 
perfect  condition  of  all  the  fruits  shown  could  not  have 
been  surpassed.  Stirling  Castle,  for  instance,  was  as 
perfect  as  in  September  or  October.  Worcester  Pearmain 
was  very  fioe  In  colour.  The  pyramidal  form  taken  by  the 
exhibit  displayed  the  fruits  to  excellent  advantage. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  contributed  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  ahruba.  Hollies,  conifers,  Bays,  Cedars  and  the 
like,  many  of  the  specimens  15  feet  or  20  feet  high.  A  fine 
group  of  Buddtela  aaiatlca,  with  white  spikes  of  fragrant 
flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion,  was  also  noted.  The 
entire  group  was  margined  with  Aucuba  vera,  the  scarlet 
berries  of  which  were  very  showy  and  attractive.  Ivies, 
Elseagnus  and  others  were  very  beautiful. 
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BULBOUS    FLOWERS    FOR 
THE    HOME. 

How  TO  Grow  Them  During  Winter. 

WITH   care    and  by  following 
a  few  simple  directions,  even 
one    with    no    special    gift 
for  gardening  can  make  the 
home  beautiful  with  bulbous 
plants  grown  in  pots  and  ornamental  vases, 
without     the     convenience    of    frames    or 
greenhouses. 

In  Ornamental  Vases. 
Even  where  prepared  soil  is  not  obtainable 
the  bulbs  can  be  grown  quite  satisfactorily 
in  the  different  preparations  now  sold  for 
the  purpose,  one  of  the  best,  perhaps,  being 
moss  fibre  and  ground  shell,  clean  to  handle 
and  odourless.  One's  ornamental  vases  and 
fancy  pots  have  often  no  outlet  for  surplus 
water,  but  with  extra  care  in  watering  this 
need  be  no  drawback.  The  moss  fibre  needs 
rubbing  free  from  lumps  and  well  mixing 
with  the  shell,  adding  water  gradually  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  gallon  to  every  half  bushel 
(this  increases  the  bulk  nearly  one-third). 
To  keep  the  compost  sweet,  a  few  lumps  of 
charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  each  vase  will 
absorb  impurities,  covering  these  with  the 
compost  to  the  depth  of  1  inch,  2  inches  or 
3  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vase  and 
bulb.  Then  place  the  bulb  on  it  and  fill  up 
to  within  1  inch  of  the  rim.  The  bulbs  must 
be  firmly  packed  but  not  rammed  in,  or  the 
roots  will  make  no  headway.  Perhaps  the 
chief  point  to  be  remembered  in  forcing  bulbs, 
and  the  one  least  considered  among  beginners, 
is  that  it  is  imperative  to 

Have  the  Bulbs  Well  Rooted 
before  any  top  growth  is  encouraged.  There- 
fore never  force  early,  or  top  growth  will 
commence  before  there  are  roots  to  support 
it.  Looking  at  bulbs  growing  under  natural 
conditions  outside,  one  finds  them  making 
roots  from  early  autumn,  long  before  there  is 
any  sign  of  top  growth,  and  so  if  we  would 
be  successful  our  bulbs  must  be  bought  and 
planted  in  good  time,  allowing  a  few  weeks 
to  elapse  between  potting  each  lot,  so  that  a 
succession  is  obtained,  and  giving  them  as 
far  as  possible  natural  conditions  until  their 
roots  have  grown.  This  may  be  done  by 
putting  them,  when  potted,  outside  under 
ashes ;  but  where  the  vases  are  valuable  and 


fragile,  this  is  hardly  practicable,  so  they 
may  be  kept  in  an  airy  cellar  or  room,  the 
only  place  to  be  avoided  being  a  close,  air- 
less cupboard.  Those  standing  outside  get 
moisture  enough,  and  those  inside  will  need 

No  Water  for  the  First  Few  Weeks 
until  there  are  roots  to  absorb  it,  and  then 
great  care  is  needed  in  watering.  The  com- 
post must  be  kept  moist,  but  not  on  any 
account  allowed  to  become  sodden ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  allowed  to  get  really  dry, 
the  chances  are  that  the  young  succulent 
roots  will  shrivel  and  the  bulbs  go  blind. 

Tulips  Need  Special  Care 
as  their  roots  are  finer  and  so  more  liable  to  in- 
jury. As  a  help  to  the  amount  of  water  needed 
it  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  compost  has 
absorbed  the  surplus  water  it  changes  on  top 
to  a  lighter  shade.  Should  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  sodden  the  vases  can  be  laid 
on  their  sides  to  let  the  water  away,  and  not 
be  re-watered  until  the  compost  gives  the 
above  indication  again.  Soon  the  green 
spikes  push  through,  and  before  they  are 
1  inch  high  more  light  and  air  are  needed ;  if 
there  is  no  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  place 
them  on  a  window-sill  in  a  cool  room  with 
plenty  of  air,  and  later  on,  if  they  are  wanted 
in  flower  early,  give  them  a  warmer  place. 
Some  people  use  only  small  pebbles,  charcoal 
and  water  instead  of  fibre  for  some  bulbs,  as 
most  contain  enough  nutriment  in  themselves 
to  bring  their  embryo  flower  to  maturity, 
needing  only  moisture  and  favourable  con- 
ditions. 

In  Pots  and  Shallow  Pans. 
Where  larger  quantities  are  needed  and  there 
are  greater  facilities  for  growing,  pots  and 
shallow  earthenware  pans  (these  especially 
for  the  smaller  bulbs)  are  more  practical,  the 
treatment  being  the  same,  and  soil  taking 
the  place  of  moss  fibre.  Any  ordinary  good 
soil  will  grow  them,  but  in  preparing  a  soil 
mix  equal  parts  of  good  loam  and  rotted 
leaf-mould  with  a  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand, 
Well-decayed  manure  could  take  the  place 
of  part  of  the  leaf-mould,  but  it  would  be 
better  left  out  unless  thoroughly  rotted. 
The  bulbs  must  be  potted  at  such  a  depth 
that  they  are  completely  covered  by  the  soil, 
and  the  pots  or  pans  drained  with  a  few 
crocks.  After  potting,  stand  out  on  a  firm 
bed  of  ashes,  give  a  good  watering  and  cover 
over  with  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  cocoanut 


fibre  or  fine  ashes  free  from  gas  ;  this  keeps 
the  plants  uniformly  moist,  and  prevents  the 
bulbs  from  rising  up  in  the  soil  as  the  roots 
form.  When  well  rooted  they  can  be  taken 
up  as  wanted  and  removed  to  a  cold  frame 
or  greenhouse.  If  top  growth  has  begun 
under  the  ashes  shade  will  be  needed  for  a 
few  days  until  the  growth  turns  from  yellow 
to  green.  They  may  be  moved  on  into 
greater  heat  as  desired,  keeping  near  the  glass, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  earlier 
Tulips,  that  come  very  dwarf  unless  drawn 
up  by  shading.  The  soil  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  really  dry  or  they  seldom 
flower  well.  Support  for  the  flowers  will  be 
needed  in  most  cases.  Old  Michaelmas 
Daisy  stems  (saved  when  the  plants  were  cut 
down  in  the  autumn)  do  splendidly.  A  good 
deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  spoilt 
unless  neatly  staked. 

When  in  Flower 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  them  out  of  their 
pots  and  replant  them  in  the  fancy  house 
ones,  as  bulbs  once  grown  may  be  cramped 
in  with  impunity.  Where  a  succession  is 
wanted  this  is  by  far  the  best  way.  All 
china  and  silver  jars  and  vases  in  any  way 
suitable  may  be  utilised.  Old  silver  wine 
coolers  may  return  to  the  table  filled  with 
lovely  blooms,  and  when  one  lot  is  over 
another  can  take  its  place.  Fresh  moss  is 
almost  indispensable  for  this  treatment,  as  it 
adds  fourfold  to  the  beauty  of  the  bulbs 
when  they  are  carpeted  with  fresh  green. 
One  must  needs  be  prepared  for  a  small 
annual  outlay,  as  bulbs  seldom  force  well  a 
second  year  ;  but  planted  in  the  garden  they 
often  flower,  .and  one  feels  they  have  not 
been  wasted.  The  following  are  a  few  tried 
forcing  varieties  : 

JVarcissus. — Paper  White  grandiflora  is  the 
earliest,  flowers  by  Christmas  with  slight 
heat.  The  early  double  Roman  is  nearly  as 
early,  and  can  be  followed  by  Her  Majesty 
and  Gloriosa;  these  are  all  strongly  scented. 

Snoivdrops  and  Crocuses  make  a  welcome 
variety.  These  bloom  by  Christmas,  arfd 
heat  does  them  no  good,  a  cold  frame  or  room 
being  the  best  place  until  they  show  signs  of 
bloom. 

Winter  Aconites  treated  in  the  same  way 
flower  as  early,  and  Iris  reticulata,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  flowers,  will 
bloom  during  January,  taking  them  into  the 
house  as  the  flowers  open, 
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BaJFodils.- Trumpet  major  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  Golden  Spur  and  princeps  (pale  in 
colour).  The  best  doubles  for  pots  are 
Orange  Phcenix  and  Sulphur  Phcenix. 

Hyacinths  (Early  white  Roman).— i?y  pot- 
ting every  two  or  three  weeks,  these  can  be  had 
in  bloom  for  quite  two  months  from  Christmas 
onwards.  There  are  so  many  of  the  large 
Dutch  Hyacinths  catalogued  that  a  choice  is 
easily  made,  but  double  Hyacinths  are  never 
so  successful  in  pots  as  single  ones,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  such  as  Kohinoor  and  Isa- 
bella. 

For  smaller  things  to  come  in  with  Hya- 
cinths, Scilla  sibirica,  S.  bifolia,  S.  b.  alba 
and  Chionodoxa  may  be  used.  The  best  of 
these  for  forcing  are  those  lifted  from  the 
garden,  where  they  have  been  established  for 
a  year  or  two,  as  newly-imported  bulbs,  as  a 
rule,  give  few  and  small  flowers. 

Tulips. — There  are  so  many  single  ones 
that  will  force,  and  the  colours  are  so  beauti- 
ful, that  a  selection  is  easily  made,  the  Due 
van  Thol  section  being  earliest.  The  good 
forcing  doubles  are  few,  perhaps  the  best 
being  Imperator  Rubrorum,  Turban  Violet, 
Toreador,  Murillo,  Gladstone  and  Salvator 
Rosa. 

/^reesias.— These,  potted  in  September  (nine 
or  ten  in  a  5-inch  pot),  stood  in  the  open  air 
and  kept  dry  until  growth  appears,  and  then 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  on  window-sills,  are 
one  of  the  sweetest-smelling  flowers,  and 
bloom  with  cool  treatment  during  March. 
(Miss)  Marion  E.  Joss. 

Alwinton  Tower,  South  Godstone,  Surrey. 
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WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


Hardy  Flowers  from  Scotland. 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  writes:  "I  have  much  pleasure 
in  sendiDg  for  the  Editor's  table  the  enclosed 
December  gathering  of  flowers  from  our  open 
borders.  These  thirty-two  sorts,  I  think,  go 
far  to  prove  the  exceptional  mildness  of  the 
present  season.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be 
in  the  statement  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  altering 
its  course,  the  genial  climate  of  Galloway 
seems  to  remain  unchanged.  Fancy  Tropaeolume 
and  Sweet  Peas  blooming  outside  in  December." 
Among  the  remarkable  gathering  of  flowers 
kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  were  the  following : 
Scarlet  Lobelia,  Chrysanthemum  maximum, 
Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Lupine,  Mignonette, 
Winter  Jasmine,  Phlox,  Christmas  Roses, 
Godetia,  Antirrhinum,  Japanese  Anemones,  St 
Brigid  Anemones,  Tropseolum,  Stocks,  Marigold 
and  Primroses. — Ed. 


Choice  Flowers  from  Ireland. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  Qaeenstown,  recently 
brought  a  small  collection  of  choice  and  beautiful 
flowers  for  our  table.  Nerine  L»dy  Carrington, 
a  flower  of  delicate  colouring,  white  and  rose ; 
N.   flexuosa  tardiflora,    a    late   flowering  form, 


salmon  rose  in  colour,  very  attractive  ;  and  the 
handsome  Impatiens  Olivieri,  which  will  grow 
into  a  handsome  bush  in  the  greenhouse,  were 
among  them.  Mr.  Gumbleton  brought  two  of 
Ihe  graceful  plumes  of  Cortaderia  jubata,  the 
most  elegant  of  all  the  Pampas  grasses.  The 
elegant  plumes  are  symmetrical,  unlike  those  of 
Gjnerium  argenteum  which  are  often  "  one- 
sided," and  in  Mr.  Gumbleton's  garden  are 
produced  on  stems  10  feet  high.  They  last  in 
beauty  when  cut  throughout  the  winter,  and  are 
admirable  for  placing  in  vases.  Most  interesting 
perhaps  of  all  the  plants  brought  by  Mr.  Gum- 
bleton was  Nicandra  violacea,  an  annual  with 
deep  blue  flowers,  much  better  known  on  the 
Continent  than  in  this  country.  It  has  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe  by  means  of  a  single 
■"eed  which  had  become  mixed  with  other  seeds 
Its  native  habitat  is  not  known. 

A  SwEBT  Winter  Flower. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jenkins  sends  from  The  Gardens, 
Wythenshawe  Hall,  Northendeo,  Cheshire,  flowers 
of  the  deliciously -scented  pink  Luculia  gratiesima, 
with  the  following  remarks:  "How  seldom  one 
meets  with  this  fragrant  flower  in  gardens.  The 
olant  from  which  the  enclosed  flowers  were  cut  is 
9  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  and  bears  some 
'200  flower-heads ;  a  great  acquisition  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  useful  for  cutting,  and 
the  flowers  last  for  several  days  if  the  stems  are 
well  immersed  in  water." 


Hard?  Flowers  from  Cornwall. 
I  send  you  a  spike  of  Gladiolus  of  the  ganda- 
vensis  type,  taken  from  a  bed  in  the  open,  in 
which  all  the  cormsare  flowering  the  second  time. 
This,  I  venture  to  think,  is  an  unusual  and 
interesting  occurrence,  even  in  our  favoured 
locality.  A  bloom  is  also  enclosed  of  Strepto- 
carpus  from  the  open.  We  have  experimented 
this  year,  using  them  for  bedding  purposes  ;  they 
were  not  a  great  success  during  the  summer 
owing,  I  believe,  to  being  too  much  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Now,  however,  they  are  picking  up, 
so  we  hope  to  be  able  to  winter  them  where 
they  are,  and  are  going  to  continue  the  experi- 
ment next  year  in  a  more  shady  situation.  Leaf- 
soil  was  used  freely  in  the  planting.  Many  things 
are  now  in  bloom  here.  I  send  a  few  wild 
Primroses  and  a  bit  of  Spirsei  Ulmaria,  which  is 
blooming  freely  again  after  being  cut  down.  We 
have  a  good  show  of  annuals  from  late  sown  seed, 
and  Chrysanthemums  of  sorts  usually  placed 
under  glass  are  giving  an  abundance  of  bloom  in 
ihe  open.  I  have  read  with  interest  several 
letters  which  have  appeared  of  late  in  The 
Gardek  concerning  Violet  culture.  I  send  a  few 
flowers.  The  singles  are  grown  fully  exposed  in 
the  open  from  cuttings  rooted  where  they  are  to 
remain.  The  doubles  are  rooted  under  hand- 
lights,  and  transferred  to  borders  under  walls 
having  south  and  west  aspects,  where  they  remain 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Blooms  from  plants  so 
grown  obtained  first,  second  and  third  prizes  in 
different  classes  last  year  at  the  Truro  spring 
show.  —  F.  Mark,  Porthgwiddtn  Gardens, 
Devoran,  B.S.O  ,  Cornwall. 


December  Flowers  from  a  Surrey  Garden. 
We  have  received  the  following  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  Turner,  together  with  a  remark- 
able gathering  of  hardy  flowers  :  "This  is  a  list 
of  flowers  gathered  to-day  (December  6)  from 
our  garden  :  Roses  —  Pink  China,  Fellenberg, 
Perle  d'Or,  Laurette  Messimy,  Mme.  Levavasseur ; 
Zephirine  Drouhin,  Wallflower  Earliest  of  AP, 
Scarlet  Lobelia,  Stock,  Winter  Jasmine,  Liurue- 
tinus.  Marigold,  Mignonette,  Honeysuckle, 
Violets,  Aubrietia,  Polyanthus,  Red  Pink,  White 
Daisies,  Violas  and  Viola  comuta.  Snapdragon, 
Nasturtium  (the  two  latter  under  a  warm  wall). 
Chrysanthemum,  Arbutus,  Gorse  both  single  and 
double.  They  are  in  good  clean  condition;  ovir 
garden  is  not  a  sheltered  one." 


NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK. 


Fortheomingr  events.— On  January  8 
the  Rojal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  the 
first  of  its  fortnightly  exhibitions  in  the  New 
Year.  The  same  evening,  members  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  will  dine  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  at 
6  p.m.  After  dinner  Professor  Salmon  will 
lecture  on  "The  Gooseberry  Mildew."  On 
January  1.5  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Amateur  Gardeners'  Association.  On  January 
22  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  again  hold 
its  usual  meeting  and  exhibition.  On  January 
24  the  annual  meeting  and  election  of  pensioners 
of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
will  be  held  at  Simpson's,  Strand.  The  annual 
friendly  supper  will  be  held  at  Simpson's  the 
same  evening,  Mr.  Edward  White  in  the  chair. 

Destroying-  moles.— For  the  destruc- 
tion of  moles  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
ordinary  iron  mole-traps  or  the  wire  snares 
which  are  much  used  in  some  country  districts. 
When  placing  the  traps  in  the  subterranean  paths 
take  care  not  to  leave  any  soil  in  the  way,  or 
these  crafty  little  animals  will  make  another 
route  to  avoid  the  obstruction.  Gloves  should 
be  worn  when  handling  the  traps.  These  trouble- 
some intruders  may  be  driven  from  the  garden 
by  placing  the  green  leaves  of  the  common  Elder 
in  their  paths  ;  the  smell  of  the  leaves  is  so  offen- 
sive to  them  that  they  will  not  come  near  them. 
A  more  drastic  measure  may  be  employed  by 
putting  in  their  paths  worms  which  have  been 
placed  in  a  vessel  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  barytes— C.  Rdsb. 

I  find  the  best  trap  for  these  is  one  I  get  from 
our  ironmonger,  and  made  of  galvanised  iron  ;  it 
is  very  easily  set,  and  will  last  for  years.  It  can 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Distin,  ironmonger, 
Totnes.— G.  M.,  Totnes.  Devon. 

Having  read  in  The  Garden  of  the  8th  inst. 
methods  for  catching  moles,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  have  found  shooting  with  a  rifle  at  the 
moving  earth  most  successful  and  less  disfiguring 
to  the  lawn  than  digging.— J.  A.  Lewi'n,  25, 
Wimpole  Street,  W. 

Bee  plants.— The  following  plants  may 
be  suggested  to  your  correspondent  from  In- 
verurie (page  278  The  Garden,  8th  inst)  aa 
acceptable  to  the  b?es  in  early  spring  :  Crocuses, 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Winter  Aconites,  Ane- 
mones and  Hellebores.  The  white  Buttercup- 
like flower  referred  to  by  your  correspondent 
may  be  one  of  the  two  last  named.  Two  very 
good  bee  plants,- flowering  later  in  the  year,  are 
the  small  blue  annual  Whitlavia  grandiflora  and 
the  Goldilocks  (Chrysocoma  Linosyrie). — M.  J.  S. 

The  plant  resembling  a  Buttercup  which  your 
correspondent  saw  was  probably  Limnanthes 
Douglasii,  a  valuable  plant  for  bees.  Sow  the 
seed  in  July  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bees, 
and  keep  the  seedlings  watered  in  dry  weather. 
After  the  plants  finish  bloomirg  in  spring  they 
may  be  pulled  up,  when  plenty  of  seedlings  will 
appear  to  take  their  place.  It  is  a  hardy  annual, 
fragrant,  and  bears  its  white  and  yellow  flowers 
in  great  abundance.— W.  R.  Warner,  Her- 
mongers,  Rudgwick. 

The  best  plant  I  know  for  bees  is  the  Lim- 
manthes  Douglasii.  I  dare  say  this  is  the  plant 
that  your  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  name 
of  —J.  M. 

The  Blancard  Fund.  —  I  have  to 
acknowledge  the  further  receipt  of  the  following 
sums  in  answer  to  my  appeal  (see  page  234)  on 
behalf  of  the  Mesdemoiselles  Blancard  :  Mr. 
R.  A.  Witty  (secretary  N.C.S.),  Ss.  ;  Hobbies, 
Limited,  Ss.  ;  Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  53.  ;  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  53.  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  59.  ;  Mr.  G. 
Mileham,  4?  ;  collected  at  N  C  S.  December 
show,  93.  ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Jewry,  23.— C.  Harman 
Payne,  Foreign.  Secretary  National  Ohrysan- 
themum  Society,  HI,  Wellme.admo  Roc^d,  Caiford, 
S.ff. 
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Capnation  Mrs.   H.   Burnett.— If, 

judged  by  the  colour  (ealmoD  pink)  alone,  we 
would  say  of  this  variety  that  it  is  extremely 
beautiful.  A  vase  of  its  blossoma  at  the  Regent's 
Park  winter-flowering  Carnation  show  last  week 
excited  the  admiration  of  all,  and  we  have  never 
seen  it  so  finely  exhibited.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  not  encouraging.  The  variety  is  probably 
destined  to  become  a  good  one  for  autumn, 
winter  and  early  spring  flowering.  Thinness  of 
petal  is  the  chief  failing  of  this  section,  and  the 
above-named  is  no  exception.  A  variety  of  this 
shade  of  colour,  possessing  much  better  petal 
texture,  and  with  greater  rigidity  of  stem,  is  yet 
needed.  The  above  is  a  British-raised  variety 
and  has  received  the  award  of  merit  from  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  besides  the  first- 
class  certificate  of  the  Winter  Carnation  Society. 
— E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Eucomis  punctata.— Seeing  an  answer 
in  Thb  Gabden  of  the  24th  ult.  about  Eucomis 
punctata,  I  send  you  a  photograph  of  one  I  have 
grown  in  a  pot  7  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  nine 
bulbs  and  eight  flower  stems.  I  brought  it 
indoors  and  put  it  into  a  window  facing  north  on 
September  5,  and  it  is  still  there  (November  27), 
and  will  last  a  week  or  two  longer.  I  repotted 
it  in  the  spring,  and  it  stood  out  of  doors  all  the 
summer.  As  this  is  a  little  town  garden  this 
Eucomis  is  a  valuable  plant  to  have  flowering  at 


AN  UNCOMMON  OBBENHOUSE  ELOWBE  (EUCOMIS  PUNCTATA). 


hi  Hima  of  year  and  lasting  so  long.  The 
flower-spikes  are  25  inches  long. — (Miss)  B. 
CuMMiNGS,  6,  King  s  Buildings   Chester. 

The   winter    Gladiolus    (Schizo- 

StyliS  COCCinea), — I  was  pleased  to  find 
"  A.  H.  C  ,"  page  247  in  The  Garden,  writing  so 
favourably  of  the  hardiness  of  this  interesting 
plant.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  autumn-flowering 
plants  we  possess.  Eisily  grown,  it  comes  into 
bloom  when  flowers  of  this  class  are  very  scarce. 
For  years  I  looked  upon  this  lovely  little  plant  as 
very  tender,  and  only  ventured  to  plant  it  on  a 
warm  border,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  It 
invariably  did  well  in  both  places,  and  one 
could  always  count  upon  getting  a  few  spikes  of 
bloom  when  scarlet  flowers  of  this  class  were  in 
request.  Two  years  ago,  having  a  superabundance 
of  plants,  and  not  finding  it  in  my  heart  to  throw 
them  away,  I  planted  a  bed  of  them  on  a  north 
border.  Here  to  my  surprise  they  grew  apace 
and  flowered  freely,  more  so  than  when  growing 
in  the  warmer  quarters.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
rather  deeper  colour,  and  last  longer  when  cut. 
My  plants  are  now,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
December  4,  in  full  bloom,  and  should  frost  keep 
off  they  will  last  until  Christmas.  When  a 
quantity   of   this   winter   Flag  is  grown  it  is 


adrisable  to  take  up  a  portion  of  it  and  plant 
either  in  pots  or  in  boxes,  and  if  placed  in  a  vinery 
or  Peach  house,  or  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  the 
plants  will  give  an  abundance  of  flower  during 
the  winter  months. — T.  B.  Field,  Ashwellihorpe, 
Norwich. 

Autumn-flowering  Crocuses.— In 

the  notes  of  autumn-flowering  Crocuses  at 
page  274  of  The  Garden  the  reader  might 
reasonably  assume  that  I  wrote  of  C.  Boryi  and 
C.  marathoniseus  for  one  and  the  same  plant. 
This  is  not  the  fact,  however.  C.  Boryi  is  the 
type,  and  C.  marathoniseus  a  variety  of  it. 
Botanically,  I  believe,  the  chief  difference  between 
the  two  concerns  the  length  of  the  anthers  and 
the  division  of  the  stigmas.  There  is  also  a 
difference  in  the  bulb  or  corm  and  its  coatings. 
From  a  gardening  point  of  view  the  difference  is 
of  greater  importance.  C.  Boryi,  being  a  reputedly 
poor  "doer,"  while  the  variety  C.  B.  marathoni- 
seus is  a  good  grower  and  flowers  freely.  This 
was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Reuthe's  recent  exhibit 
of  the  plant,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  finer  white 
autumn-flowering  kind  exists.  Several  of  the 
blossoms  were  3  inches  across,  and  the  white 
petals  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  intense 
orange  of  the  divided  stigmas.  Had  I  tu  name 
another  fine  white- flowered  kind,  it  would  be 
C.  capsicus.  The  subject  of  this  note  is  a  native 
of  Greece.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  England,  how- 
ever, and  its  leaves  are  con- 
temporary with  the  blossoms. 
— E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Colquhounia  cocd- 
nea. — Four  years  ago  I  was 
given  a  small  plant  under  the 
above  name,  which,  planted 
against  a  wall,  is  now  over 
$  feet  in  height.  It  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  the  first 
week  of  October  last.  I  have 
never  met  with  this  plant  in 
any  other  garden,  and  there  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  last 
fifty  -  five  volumes  of  The 
Garden.  I  was  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  its  being  correctly 
named,  as  it  does  not  agree  in 
any  way  with  the  description 
given  in  Nicholson's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening."  In 
the  first  place,  its  flowers  are 
not  scarlet,  but  orange  red 
with  yellow  psnoillings  about 
the  throat,  and  the  leaves  are 
not  "  acuminate,  3  inches  to 
4  inches  long,"  but  rounded 
8  inches  long  and  6  inches 
across.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
evergreen,  but  deciduous.  However,  on  flowers 
and  foliage  being  sent  to  Kew,  I  received  the 
following  reply :  "  The  name  of  the  plant  is 
Colquhounia  coccinea.  It  is  a  very  variable 
Himalayan  plant. " — S.  W.  Fitzhbbbbrt. 

Lilium  grigranteum,  —  I  was  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Arnott's  note,  on  page  51, 
concerning  Lilium  giganteum  in  a  Scottish  garden. 
I  was,  however,  considerably  surprised  to  read 
that  flowering  plants  are  produced  in  four  or  five 
years  from  seed.  I  have  never  before  heard  of 
so  short  a  time  elapsing  between  seed-sowing  and 
flowering,  and  should  say  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is 
an  interval  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  between 
the  two  occurrences.  Probably  the  largest 
number  of  Lilium  giganteum  in  any  garden  in 
the  British  Isles  is  to  be  found  at  Merton  Hall, 
the  Norfolk  seat  of  Lord  Walsingham.  When  I 
was  there  towards  the  end  of  July  in  the  present 
year  there  must  have  been  fully  one  hundred  seed- 
bearing  flower-spikes  of  this  Lily  in  the  grounds, 
and  a  bed  150  yards  in  length  and  S  feet  in  width 
was  completely  filled  with  bulbs  that  had  not 
yet  reached  the  flowering  stage.  When  these 
are  in  flower  the  sight  will  be  worth  a  long 
journey  to  see,  for  there  must  be  considerably 
over  a  thousand  bulbs  in  the  bed.    Mr.  Biddell, 


the  head  gardener,  informed  me  that  seed  is 
gathered  in  November  and  kept  in  a  dry  place 
until  March,  when  it  is  sown  in  the  open  borders 
1  inch  below  the  surface,  the  soil  being  of  a 
sandy  nature.  The  following  year,  in  April,  two 
seed-leaves  appear,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
the  true  foliage  shows  itself.  In  the  third  year 
the  bulbs  are  shifted  into  their  permanent 
flowering  quarters.  At  Merton  Hall  seedling 
bulbs  never  flower  earlier  than  seven  years  from 
seed-sowing,  and  only  a  very  small  percentage  are 
so  precocious,  the  majority  taking  eight  or  nine 
years  to  flower.  This  is  theexperienoe  of  a  man  who 
has  worked  in  the  Lily  garden  for  forty  years,  and 
therefore  may  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence, 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  at  any  rate.  Offsets 
have  flowered  in  four  years.  A  gentleman  who 
grew  this  Lily  largely  in  Cornwall  told  me  a  few 
years  ago  that  they  took  seven  years  to  flower 
from  seed. — S.  W.  Fitzhbbbbbt. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


STORING    APPLES. 

YOUR  correspondent  Mr.  Owen  Thomas 
is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the 
question  of  storing  Apples  has  never 
received  from  amateurs  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves.  The  principal 
cause  of  failure  in  the  preservation  of 
Apples  by  amateurs  is  want  of  delicacy  in  hand- 
ling the  fruit  in  its  passage  from  the  tree  to  the 
fruit-room.  Apples  should  be  handled  as  deli- 
cately as  eggs.  Indeed,  eggs  will  bear  more 
knocking  about  than  Apples  if  the  fruit  is  to  be 
preserved  in  good  condition  as  long  as  the  nature 
of  the  variety  will  permit.  I  have  often  seen  a 
man  come  down  from  a  tree  and  pour  the  Apples 
he  has  collected  out  of  the  bag  into  a  wheel- 
barrow, and  so  convey  them  to  his  fruit-room, 
where  each  Apple  received  a  few  more  knocks 
before  it  finally  rested  on  the  floor  or  shelf. 
What  wonder  that  before  a  month  was  out  the 
Apples  were  worthless  !  The  method  I  have 
adopted  with  perfect  success  for  several  years  is 
as  follows :  Each  Apple  is  picked  singly  and 
placed  gently  in  the  bag  slung  round  the  neck  of 
the  operator.  I  always  use  an  ordinary  Rush 
fishmonger's  basket.  From  this  the  Apples  are 
carefully  placed  one  by  one  on  trays  for  trans- 
port to  the  fruit-room,  and  not  more  than  two 
layers  of  Apples  on  each  tray.  This  process,  in 
the  case  of  a  tree  bearing  three  or  four  bushels 
of  Apples,  will  certainly  not  take  ten  minutes 
more  time  than  if  the  Apples  were  poured  from 
the  bag  to  the  wheelbarrow.  And  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  spend  that  extra  ten  minutes. 
Any  fruit  that  has  fallen  from  the  tree  during 
the  process  of  picking  is  not  stored  with  the  rest, 
but  is  taken  to  the  house  for  immediate  use.  My 
fruit-room  has  brick  walls,  lined  with  match- 
boarding  and  a  boarded  floor,  having  a  window, 
provided  with  a  shutter  at  one  end  and  a  door 
at  the  other.  Round  the  walls  and  down  the 
middle  are  tiers  of  shelves  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  about  1  foot  apart  and  2  feet  6  inches 
wide,  so  that  one  can  conveniently  reach  to  the 
back  of  the  shelf.  The  shelves  are  constructed 
of  deal,  tile  battens  2  inches  wide  and  laid  with 
an  interval  of  1  inch  between  each,  so  that  there 
is  free  ventilation  round  the  fruit.  The  Apples 
are  placed  gently  one  by  one  on  these  shelves, 
and  only  one  layer  on  a  shelf,  with  nothing  under 
them.  Straw  is  positively  harmful,  and  wool 
and  other  materials  expensive  and  unnecessary. 
After  a  week  the  Apples  should  be  looked  over 
every  day,  since  even  with  the  greatest  care  some 
will  have  a  bruise,  which  could  not  be  detected  at 
first,  but  which  will  declare  itself  before  three 
weeks  are  over  by  the  appearance  of  a  spot  of 
mould.  These,  of  course,  should  be  removed 
from  the  fruit-room  at  once.  After  three  weeks 
the  Apples  need  not  be  looked  over  quite  so 
frequently,  as  by  that  time  all  the  bruised  fruit 
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will  have  been  discovered.  The  fruit-room  should 
be  kept  as  much  as  possible  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture, which  is  a  very  diiBcult  thing  to  do 
absolutely  ;  but  the  more  nearly  this  condition  is 
arrived  at  the  better  will  the  fruit  keep.  When 
the  Apples  are  sweating  I  allow  a  free  draught 
of  air  through  the  room  by  opening  the  window 
and  door  for  some  hours  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  During  the  rest  of  the  time  the  room  is 
kept  shut  up  and  dark.  My  fruit-room  holds, 
when  the  shelves  are  quite  full,  about  100  bushels. 
This  year  I  have  stored  85  bushels,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  more  than  fifty  Apples  were  thrown  away 
during  the  first  three  weeks  on  account  of  bruises. 
The  fruit  is  looking  very  well  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  former  years  I  have  had  the  keeping 
sorts  in  good  condition  at  the  end  of  March. 

The  same  treatment,  of  course,  answers  with 
Pears,  though  as  these  ripen  and  go  off  much 
more  rapidly  than  Apples,  a  sharper  look-out 
must  be  kept  upon  them.  I  should  add  that  the 
produce  of  each  tree  should  be  kept  separately 
on  the  shelves,  with  the  portion  of  shelf  that 
each  kind  occupies  labelled  with  a  card  stating 
the  name,  date  of  picking  and  the  amount  stored. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  points  to  be 
observed  in  the  successful  storing  of  Apples : 
Firstly  and  principally,  the  utmost  delicacy  in 
handling  the  fruit  during  picking  and  storing ; 
secondly,  to  store  them  in  single  layers  in  a  dry, 
well-ventilated,  darkened  room  on  grating-like 
shelves,  with  a  free  current  of  air  round  the 
fruit ;  and,  thirdly,  unceasing  vigilance  at  first 
in  detecting  premature  decay,  remembering  that 
it  is 

The  little  pitted  speck  in  garnerd  fruit 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all. 

Augusta  db  Lacy  Lacy. 

The  storing  of  Apples  is  a  most  important  matter. 
One  of  your  correspondents  has  wisely  said  that 
its  importance  is  second  only  to  growing  them, 
and  this  year  it  is  more  than  usually  apparent, 
owing  to  two  circumstances,  viz.,  the  early 
ripening  of  the  fruit  and  the  recent  very  warm 
weather,  which  was  very  bad  for  fruit  stored  in 
ordinary  stores,  such  as  the  one  in  use  here  and  in 
the  majority  of  private  gardens.  This  is  a  lean-to  j 
at  the  back  of  glass  houses  covered  by  blue  slate.  | 


There  are  many  such  places  as  this  throughout 
England,  and  very  bad  they  are  for  Apples  in 
warm  weather.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  best  kind  of  fruit  store  is  one  made  of 
wheaten  straw  sides  and  roof,  such  as  can  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  nurseries,  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Bunyard,  for  instance.  The  extremes  in  outside 
temperature  do  not  affect  these  stores  very  much, 
the  thick  walls  of  straw  being  the  best  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  cold.  However,  all 
private  gardeners  cannot  have  these  fine  and 
picturesque  houses — for  such  they  are,  indeed 
they  are  an  ornament  to  any  garden  when  well 
designed.  Consequently  we  have  to  make  the 
best.of  our  unsuitable  sheds.  Now  I  do  not  wish 
to  condemn  straw,  hay,  wood  wool,  or  any  other 
material  of  a  similar  nature.  I  have  not  used 
them  to  any  great  extent,  neither  am  I  likely  to 
do  so,  because  I  think  I  have  found  something 
better,  viz.,  "blue  slates."  These  I  place  on  the 
stages  or  shelves,  and  then  the  Apples  and  Pears 
in  single  layers  on  them.  I  then  hang  sheets  of 
brown  paper  in  front  of  the  shelves  to  darken 
them.  I  also  place  some  against  the  ventilators, 
and  always  keep  the  bottom  ventilators  open.  I 
am  able  to  keep  Apples  under  these  conditions  as 
long  as  they  are  required.  But,  as  above  stated, 
this  season  is  a  very  trying  one  indeed,  and 
Apples  are  not  keeping  so  well  as  usual.  I  hear 
from  my  neighbours 
that  this  is  general. 
Our  Apple  crop 
was  a  fair  one,  and 
the  store  not  equal 
to  the  demand  made 
upon  it.  We  there- 
fore packed  a  lot 
away  in  cases,  using 
a  little  dry,  bright, 
sweet  hay  between 
each  layer  of  fruit. 
I  find  that,  although 
the  hay  was  per- 
fectly dry  and  sweet 
when  placed  with 
the  Apples,  it  is  now 
quite  mouldy,  and  I 
shall  be  surprised  if 
the  Apples  are  not 
affected  by  it.  I  can 
thoroughly  recom- 
mend the  slates. 
They  are  always 
cool.  As  they  are 
away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun 
they  do  not  fluctuate 
much  in  tempera- 
ture. I  also  use  Orr's 
trays.  These  are 
very  convenient.  A 
great  many  can  be 
stored  in  a  small 
space,  and  the  fruit 
keeps  well.  These 
should  also  be  placed 
on  the  "  blue  slates." 
T.  Arnold. 


beat  for  cropping  and  general  use,  and  seeing 
that  in  most  seasons,  if  there  are  any  Plums 
at  all,  the  Victoria  holds  its  own.  I  grow 
a  good  number  on  walls  and  would  not  be  with- 
out Victoria.  Good  fruits  are  useful  for  dessert, 
and  the  green  fruits  may  be  made  into  tarts. 
When  nearly  ripe  they  are  used  for  preserving. 
Another  good  Plum  is  Monarch,  a  large  round 
black  variety,  which  with  me  rarely  fails  to  crop 
heavily.  The  Czar,  The  Sultan,  the  old  bush 
Plum  Belgian  Purple,  Grand  Duke  and  Pershore 
are  very  reliable  cooking  Plums.  Among  the 
j  dessert  kinds,  Jefferson's  Transparent  Gage, 
Washington,  Bryanston  Gage,  Old  Green  Gage 
and  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  all,  I  think,  well  proved 
varieties,  and  rarely  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 
There  are  many  other  very  good  sorts.  The 
above  are  not  given  as  a  complete  list,  but  as  the 
best  to  grow  where  space  is  limited. 

When  pruning  and  training  trees  on  walls,  for 
many  years  now  it  has  been  my  practice  to 
preserve  a  certain  quantity  of  young  shoots 
annually  at  intervals  all  over  the  trees,  and  it  is 
from  these  young  growths,  when  two  or  three 
years  old,  that  I  invariably  get  ray  heaviest  crop 
of  fine  fruit.  When  in  flower,  these  young 
growths  are  close  to  the  wall,  and  as  well  as  the 
blooms  being  stronger,  they  are  better  protected 
against   frosts.     This  year,  although  in  many 


THE  BEST 
PLUMS. 
Hints  on  Cultiva- 
tion. 
Although  there  are 
many  very  useful 
and  dependable 
Plums,  and  well 
worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, if  room  is 
somewhat  limited  a 
few  only  of  the  best 
should  be  grown 
rather  than  a  large 
number  of  varieties. 
The  old  Victoria,  I 
think,    is    hard    to 
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parts  the  crop  was  poor,  I  have  had  one  of  the 
heaviest  crops  of  Plums  that  I  have  ever 
experienced.  I  might  also  mention  that  the 
trees  are  growing  on  a  wall  facing  an  east  aspect, 
and  were  protected  by  fieh  netting  when  in 
bloom.  Too  much  wood  should  never  be  allowed 
to  remain.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  a  moderate 
quantity  of  shoots  thinly  and  evenly  trained. 
As  soon  as  the  trees  begin  to  fruit,  heavily  top- 
dress  and  feed. 

Wrotham  Park,  Bamtt.  H.  Mabkham. 


PACKING   CHRISTMAS 
FLOWERS. 

NEVER  is  the  charm  of  beautiful  flowers 
appreciated  more  than  during  the 
dull  months  of  autumn  and  winter, 
but  especially  at  Christmas  are  they 
valued  highly  now  they  are  so  ex- 
tensively employed  in  various  forms 
of  decoration.  The  art  of  the  commercial  and 
private  gardener  has  been  long  directed  to 
increasing  the  supplies  of  the  choicest  and  most 
popular  flowers  at  that  season,  with  the  result 
that  the  list  of  those  available  is  both  long  and 
rich.  From  costly  Orchids,  Eacharis,  Gardenias 
and  Roses  to  Carnations,  Dafibdils  and  Chry- 
santhemums the  range  of  variety  is  so  wide  that 
all  tastes  and  requirements  can  be  satisfied. 
Whether  grown  for  home  supplies  and  presents 
to  friends,  or  purchased  at  the  florist's  or  the 
markets  for  sending  by  post  or  rail,  one  considera- 
tion is  all  important,  and  that  is  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  care  in  packing.  Neglect  in  this 
matter  nullifies  the  best  efforts  of  the  grower, 
and  nothing  is  more  disappointing,  both  to  the 
donor  and  the  receiver,  when  a  box  or  basket  of 
lovely  flowers  is  sent  as  a  present  to  find  on 
opening  it  that  the  contents  are  seriously  damaged 
and,  perhaps,  useless.  Most  of  the  large  growers 
for  market  are  fully  alive  to  this  point,  and  send 
their  consignments  admirably  packed,  either  to 
the  markets  or  direct  to  customers.  Experienced 
flower  salesmen,  who  have  to  make  up  large 
numbers  of  boxes  for  despatch  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  throughout  the  year,  are  particularly 
clever  in  this  work,  and  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  flower  packing  which  have  come 
under  my  notice  have  been  seen  at  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  David  Ingamells,  Catherine  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  This  well-known  salesman  is  a 
pastmaster  in  the  art  of  flower  growing  and 
packing,  and  I  have  seen  his  boxes  opened  in 
towns  hundreds  of  miles  from  London  when  the 
contents  were  as  fresh  and  bright  as  if  only  just 
gathered. 

The  system  he  adopts  is  illustrated  in  the 
engravings  accompanying  these  notes,  prepared 
from  photographs  taken  of  packages  just  before 
they  were  forwarded  by  rail.  The  box  of  Lilium 
lancifolium  was  consigned  to  Dundee,  and  upon 
arrival  there  it  was  also  photographed  by  request 
as  soon  as  it  was  opened.  This  photograph  has 
been  placed  in  my  hands  for  comparison,  and  so 
well  had  the  long  journey  been  passed  that  scarcely 
a  flower  had  moved  from  the  position  it  was  in 
when  the  London  photograph  was  taken.  Yet, 
as  with  most  work  of  this  kind,  the  method  is  sis 
simple  as  possible.  The  box  is  lined  with  paper, 
the  stems  of  flowers  are  placed  equally  and 
carefully,  with  the  heads  towards  the  ends  of  the 
box,  and  a  piece  of  wood  is  fixed  across  the  centre, 
and,  taking  both  series  of  stems,  secures  them 
all  as  firmly  as  necessary  without  any  danger  of 
crushing  the  flowers.  A  light  covering  of  paper, 
and  a  good  lid,  either  nailed  or  tied  on,  with  the 
requisite  labels,  complete  the  package. 

A  similar  method  is  adopted  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums, as  shown  in  the  illustration,  while  most 
other  flowers  which  can  be  cut  with  sufficiently 
long  stems,  such  as  Daffodils,  Lilac,  &o.,  can  be 
advantageously  packed  in  the  same  style.  For 
individual  flowers  of  less  size  smaller  boxes  are 
used,  and  a  good  example  of  this  is  shown  in  the  ^ 


box  of  Gardenia  blooms  illustrated.  This  box 
was  prepared  for  despatch  to  Paris,  and  hundreds 
of  such  packages  are  sent  similar  distances  with 
satisfactory  results.  Beyond  the  usual  lining  of 
paper  no  packing  material  is  employed.  The 
flowers  are  placed  in  with  the  utmost  care,  so 
that  the  foliage  keeps  each  in  its  place,  the 
blooms  being  kept  uppermost,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  rubbed  or  bruised.  The  somewhat 
stiff  and  springy  character  of  the  leaves  assists 
in  rendering  the  flowers  firm,  the  paper  covering 
and  lid  being  all  that  are  needed  to  ensure  safety. 
Carnations  and  Roses  can  be  packed  in  either 
way,  the  flowers  being  placed  in  singly  or  in 
bunches.  The  brilliant  zonal  Pelargoniums,  which 
furnish  such  welcome  colour  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  are  better  in 
bunches  cut  with 
long  stems,  and  can 
then  be  readily 
secured  in  the  first- 
mentioned  style. 
At  this  time  of  year 
it  is  wise  to  avoid 
packing  all  flowers 
in  a  wet  state,  and 
all  decayed  or  faded 
fragments  should  be 
removed. 

R.  Lewis  Castlh. 


would  then  have  plenty  of  time  to  establish 
themselves  and  develop  their  leaves  during  the 
following  summer.  Tbey  may  also  be  moved 
successfully  in  the  autumn  after  they  have  finished 
their  growth.  When  dealing  with  large  clumps 
it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  them  as  they  are,  for 
the  crowns  in  the  centre  naturally  grow  weak, 
while  those  on  the  outside  of  the  clump  are  the 
strongest.  This  eventually  leads  to  an  unsightly 
bareness  in  the  centre,  with  a  ring  of  flowers  on 
the  outside.  The  clump  then  should  be  divided  into 
three  or  four  pieces,  each  piece  containing  several 
crowns. 

How  TO  Gbow  Them. 
During  the  growing  season  Christmas  Roses 
require  Jplenty   of  water,  and  after  they   have 
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CHRISTMAS 
ROSES. 

1  HOWARDS 
the  end  of 
the  year 
the  winter 
Hellebore  (H.  niger) 
throws  up  its  ever 
welcome  flowers,  and 
is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  hardy 
winter-flowering 
plants  we  have.  A 
large  clump  in  good 
condition,  with  its 
broad,  dark  green 
foliage  some  2  feet 
or  3  feet  in  diameter, 
overtopped  by  a 
quantity  of  big  white 
blossoms,  is  exceed- 
ingly attractive, 
especially  in  the  dull 
winter  months. 
Flowers  outside  at 
this  season  are  so 
scarce  that  it  is 
worth  a  little  trouble 
to  provide  a  suitable 
place  for  the  Christ- 
mas Roses.  Most 
important  of  all, 
they  like  a  deep  and 
somewhat  rich  soil, 
and  while  they  will 

do  well  in  a  rather  sunny  place,  their  favourite 
situation  is  iimong  other  low-growing  plants  like 
Ferns,  sheltered  from  the  east  by  trees,  and  also 
shaded  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  from 
the  sun.  In  getting  a  border  ready  for  these 
plants  it  should  be  trenched  to  a  depth  of  over 
2  feet.  If  the  soil  is  poor  or  light,  a  layer  of  rotten 
cow  manure  should  be  worked  in  with  the  lower 
spit  of  soil. 

Best  Time  to  Plant. 

With   regard   to  the  best  time  for  planting, 

there  is  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  they  have  done 

flowering  is  a    most  favourable  period.      This 

would  be  in  February  or  March,  and  the  plants 


CHBTSAKTHEMdMS   AS  PACKED  FOB  A  LONG  DISTANCE  JOUBNEV. 


finished  flowering  it  would  be  found  beneflcial  to 
have  them  well  mulched  with  plenty  of  decayed 
leaves  or  well-rotted  manure.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  with  the  best  of  care  and  attention 
these  plants  fail,  while  in  other  situations  they 
flourish  without  any  attention  and  produce  an 
abundance  of  flowers  every  season.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  a  suitable  position  should 
not  be  found  in  every  garden.  Owing  to  the 
inclement  weather  experienced  while  these  plants 
are  in  bloom,  it  is  advisable  to  give  them  some 
protection  from  heavy  rain  if  one  would  have 
them  at  their  best.  A  movable  frame  or  hand- 
light  would  answer  this  purpose,  or  even  a  large 
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piece  of  glass  on  supports  would  be  better  than 
nothing. 

The  Best  Sorts. 
There  are  many  forms  of  H.  niger,  which  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  sections,  one  with 
broad  leaves  and  the  other  with  narrow  ones. 
The  broad-leaved  ones  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
shape,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  flowerng,  which 
extends  from  the  end  of  Ootober  to  March.  One 
of  the  best  is  H.  niger  var.  altifolins.  It  is  one 
of  the  tallest  growing,  and  is  also  known  as 
maximuB  and  grandiQorus.  Commencing  to 
bloom  in  October,  it  lasts  well  over  Christmas, 
with  white  blooms  tinged  with  rose  on  the  back 
of  the  petals.  These  are  often  5  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  borne  on  tall  purple  spotted 
stems.  The  foliage  ie  dark  green,  large  and 
handsome.  Its  variety  angostifolius  is  less 
vigorous,  has  narrow  leaves,  and  somewhat 
smaller  flowers,  with  narrower  petals.  In 
colour  they  vary  from  pure  white  to  others 
which  are  suffused  on  the  back  of  the 
petals  with  rose.  Some  of  the  forms  come 
into    flower    in   October.      Between    th     above 


Viola  or  Pansy  is  a  plant  with  a  habit  that  has 
no  special  value  in  the  garden.  The  true  Tufted 
Pansy  has  a  tufted  or  procumbent  habit  of 
growth,  and  the  better  sorts  flower  remarkably 
freely,  carrying  their  blossoms  well  above  the 
foliage.  The  illustration  on  this  page  aptly  por- 
trays this  character.  The  charm  of  the  Tufted 
Pansy  is  never  more  apparent  than  when  plants 
are  grouped  in  masses.  The  Tufted  Pansies  are 
being  freely  used  for  planting  as  a  groundwork 
to  other  plants,  such  as  Roses. 

A  point  to  remember  is  that  these  plants  are 
voracious  feeders,  and  must  have  good  soil  in 
which  to  grow  if  they  are  to  do  well.  Plants 
will  do  well  in  the  same  position  for  two  years  in 
succession,  but  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  allow 
them  to  remain  there  a  third  year.  Deep  culture 
and  heavy  manuring  are  essential  to  success. 
The  plants  can  be  maintained  in  health  quite 
easily,  provided  seared  blossoms  and  seed-pods 
are  picked  o£f  systematically.  Unless  these 
precautions  be  taken  the  plants  quickly  de- 
teriorate. Many  people  make  the  mistake  of 
growing  old  and  somewhat  uninteresting  forms. 


when  the  tufts  have  developed  sufficiently.  This 
may  be  done  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  spring. 
The  Tufted  Pansy  is  a  most  accommodating 
plant,  and  there  is  no  other  subject  among  the 
wide  range  of  hardy  plants  that  flowers  so  long 
and  so  consistently.  Even  the  newer  varieties 
are  not  costly. 

In  town  gardens,  providing  the  soil  is  well 
tilled  and  a  good  dressing  of  manure  given, 
Violas  thrive  well,  while  in  the  country  many  of 
the  newer  sorts  will  flower  right  through  the 
winter.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  plant  the  large-flowered  florists'  sorts 
if  a  free  display  in  the  garden  is  desired. 

Highgate,  N,  D.  B.  Crane. 
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extreme  forms  there  are  many  varieties  which 
have  received  distinctive  names,  such  as  St. 
Brigid,  or  H.  n.  juvemis,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  H.  n.  angustifolius.  It  has  pure  white  cupped 
flowers  on  pale  green  stems,  while  the  leaves  are 
slightly  serrated.  The  Bath  variety,  H.  n. 
major,  is  at  its  best  about  Christmas,  and  has 
pure  white  flowers  smaller  than  those  of  altifolius, 
and  on  shorter  stems.  One  of  the  latest  in  flower 
IB  Mme.  Fourcade,  a  Continental  variety,  which 
lasts  in  flower  till  March,  with  medium  sized 
blooms.  These  are  the  chief  forma  in  cultivation, 
but  from  a  batch  of  seedlings  many  kinds  might 
be  selected,  differing  in  size  and  height  of  foliage,  as 
well  as  in  the  size  and  colour  of  flowers.    W.  I. 


TUFTED  PANSIES  FOR  THE 
GARDEN. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
forms  of  the  Tufted  Pansy  (Viola)  and  the  so- 
called  Tufted  Pansies  of  the  florist.  The  latter 
has  as  his  chief  aim  the  development  of  the 
largest  possible  flowers  that  possess  correct  form, 
colours,   or    markings ;    invariably   the    florist's 


There  are  now  so  many  handsome  varieties  of 
recent  or  comparatively  recent  introduction,  the 
majority  of  which  are  rayless  and  sweet  scented, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  this  liking  for 
the  older  kinds ;  colours  now  are  so  diverse, 
and  margined  and  fancy  coloured  flowers  so  much 
better  than  they  were.  The  beautiful  little 
miniature-flowered  Pansies  that  are  known  as 
Violettas  also  deserve  a  place  in  all  gardens. 
We  now  have  between  twenty  and  thirty 
varieties. 

How  TO  Inorbasb  Them. 
The  Tufted  Pansies  are  perpetuated  very  easily. 
Cuttings  may  be  taken  at  almost  any  period,  and 
if  these  are  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  the 
latter  pressed  firmly  at  the  base  of  each  cutting, 
most  of  them  will  root.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut 
back  the  plants  in  the  autumn,  as  they  quickly 
make  new  shoots  and  form  a  dense,  compact  tuft. 
It  is  possible  to  pull  out  from  these  tufts  numerous 
little  shoots  some  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length, 
each  one  having  roots.  These  pieces  if  inserted 
in  a  cutting  bed  soon  make  capital  plants  that 
can  be  put  out  when  ready  or  in  the  early 
spring.     Another  method  is  to  divide  the  plants 


NEW  EOSES  OF  THE  YEAR. 
Undoubtedly  the  Rose  of  the  year  is  the 
beautiful  variety  which  is  so  faithfully  repre- 
sented in  the  coloured  plate  this 
week,  and  it  must  be  gratifying 
to  British  rosarians  that  such  a 
superb  Rose  should  have  been 
raised  in  this  country  and  bear 
the  name  of  one  of  England's  Royal 
daughters.  ,  ^k8 

Messrs.  S.  Bide  and  Sons  of 
Farnham,  the  fortunate  raisers, 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this 
their  first  Introduction  among 
Roses,  and  as  they  have  begun  so 
well  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
continue  to  add  to  the  collection 
Roses  of  equal  merit.  Many  who 
saw  the  variety  when  first  staged 
at  the  National  Rose  Show  thought 
it  deserved  a  gold  medal,  and  so 
it  did.  Mr.  Bide,  jun.  informed 
the  writer  that  Queen  of  Spain 
was  raised  from  Antoine  Rivoire 
crossed  with  another  variety,  but 
what  that  was  he  could  not  say. 
The  colour  is  pale  flesh  with  a 
darker  centre,  the  tint  being  much 
intensified  upon  plants  one  year 
old.  It  possesses  the  valuable 
quality  of  erect  stems,  so  that  the 
handsome  flowers  are  borne  well 
above  the  foliage,  a  trait  it  inherits 
from  its  maternal  parent. 

Exhibitors  have  been  wanting  a 

Rose  of  this  type  for  some  time,  for 

it  is   freely    conceded    that    there 

has  not  appeared  for  some  years  a 

finer  Rose  as  regards  form.     I  shall 

not  be  surprised  to  find  that  Queen 

of  Spain  will  soon  take  a  position 

near  the  top  of  the  list  of  exhibition  Roses.     It 

has  specially  good  lasting  powers,  a  fact  fully 

demonstrated  by  the  freshness  of  the  blooms  at 

the  end  of  the  two  days'  show  at  Holland  House. 

No  one  can  deny  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the 

novelties  introduced  at  the  present  day  are  of  a 

very  flimsy  character,  although  charming  in  colour, 

and,  as  garden  Roses,   they  are  excellent,  but 

there  is  room  for  many  more  of  the  type  of  beauty 

of  the  Rose  illustrated.    Perhaps  the  second  Rose 

of  the  >ear  is 

William  Shean.—It  received  the  gold  medal  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  last  July,  although  I 
must  confess  I  did  not  consider  the  variety  ae 
then  shown  deserved  this  award.  I  was  assured 
by  some  judges  that  they  had  seen  the  variety 
growing,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  intro- 
ductions that  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  of 
Newtownards  had  made.  It  was  described  in  The 
Garden  when  exhibited  as  "  a  large  flower  whose 
colour  is  of  varying  shades  of  pink,  from  reddish 
pink  in  the  centre  to  palest  pink  in  the  outer 
petals.  When  opening  the  form  is  good.  The 
fully  expanded  bloom  ie  almost  intermediate 
in    form     between     La    France     and    Caroline 
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big  Roses,  the 
it  must  prove 
the  garden  and 
the  exhibition  tent.  It  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  mixture  of  Lady  Ashtown  and 
Caroline  Testout.  For  vases  and  other  decorative 
work  such  Roses  have  a  distinct  value  when  they 
can  be  out  with  extra  long  stems,  and  judging 


Testout."  It  is  one  of  the 
petals  being  immense,  and 
a  highly  valuable  sort  in 
probably  in 


promises  to  be  a  valuable  Tea  Rose,  probably 
surpassing  that  one-time  old  favourite  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  as  the  plant  is  far  more 
vigorous.  The  colour  is  a  silvery  white,  with 
buff  shading. 

Lena  will  be  valued  for  its  glorious  colour,  far 
surpassing  Beryl  in  its  rich  glowing  apricot  hue. 
As  the  Rose  is  of  vigorous  growth  it  should 


from  the  plant  exhibited  this  seems  possible  with    become  a  popular  garden  variety. 

William  Shean.     The  third  novelty  of  the  year       Lady    Eossmore    appeared    to    me  to  be    an 

is  of  Continental  origin,  and  is  known  as 


Mme.  Cotistant  S'ouper^.— Growers  of  Tea  Roses 
are  already  saying  that  it  will  be  a  formidable 
rival  to  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao. 
It  is  an  exquisite  flower,  some- ' 
what  pointed,  with  grand  petals 
and  beautiful  form.     The  colour 
is    rich    golden   yellow,   with    a 
margin  of  bright  rosy  red  to  its 
petals.     It  is  reputedly  a  cross 
between  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Hot- 
ting and  Buchesse  Maria  Salviati. 
Messrs.   Soupert    et    Notting    of 
Luxembourg  are  the  raisers. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons 
exhibited  at  the  National  Rose 
Society  in  July  two  or  three 
blooms  of  a  Rose  that  must  prove, 
when  sent  out,  one  of  their  best. 
It  was  named 

Queen  Alexandra. — The  colour 
is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Mme. 
Hoste,  but  both  in  fulness  and 
in  size  it  appeared  to  be  far 
superior  to  that  well  -  known 
sort. 

Mrs.  Peter  Blair  is  another 
Irish  Rose  which  received  the 
gold  medal  this  season,  and  it 
adds  to  our  golden  Roses  another 
variety  of  real  merit.  In  tint  it 
reminded  me  of  Georges  Schwartz, 
and  I  can  only  hope  it  will  prove 
as  easily  grown  in  our  climate 
as  that  lovely  variety.  I  can 
well  understand  Mr.  Woodall 
being  charmed  with  Georges 
Schwartz  as  growing  on  Rosa 
indica  on  the  Riviera,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, few  except  those  in  that 
favoured  locality  can  grow  Rosa 
indica.  I  think  we  have  much 
to  learn  yet  as  regards  stocks  for 
our  Tea  Roses,  especially  for  such 
erratic  sorts,  but  the  safest  plan 
is  to  strike  some  cuttings  of  these 
Roses  and  prepare  suitable  soil 
for  our  root  plants.  But  this  is 
somewhat  of  a  digression. 

Dora  is  another  seedling  from 
Antoine  Rivoire.  It  has  been 
splendidly  exhibited,  especially 
in  pots,  and  I  believe  it  has  a 
great  future.  The  colour  is  a 
Peach  blossom  tint,  with  deeper 
centres.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son  of  Waltham 
Cross. 

Cdia  is  another  fine  novelty 
that  will  be  valued  more  as  a 
garden  Rose  than  an  exhibition 
flower,  although  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose it  will  prove  useful  by  reason 
of  its  substantial  blossoms  and 
exquisite  shape.  It  is  a  prodigious  bloomer,  and 
makes  a  thick  bush  more  vigorous  perhaps  than 
Grace  Darling.  The  colour  is  a  soft  satin  pink. 
This  variety  was  raised  by  Messrs.  William  Paul 
and  Son  of  Waltham  Cross. 

Mme.  Qamon  is  a  Tea-scented  variety  of  more 
than  average  excellence.  It  is  a  golden  apricot 
colour,  with  a  salmon  rose  shading ;  the  blooms 
are  full  and  of  fine  globular  shape.  When  well 
disbudded  I  believe  we  shall  find  this  a  very 
useful  front  row  flower. 

Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  has  won  the  coveted  gold 
medal  for  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  and  it 


advance  in  the  right  direction.  The  Hybrid  Tea 
group  is  sadly  lacking  in  rich  reds  and  crim- 
sons, and  this  novelty,  which  was  raised  by  a 


ONE   OF   THE    rCFTED   PANSIES   (viOLAS). 

distinguished  amateur.  Dr.  Campbell  Hall,  has 
blooms  of  a  beautiful  plum  colour,  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  M.  Dssir. 

Warrior,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  fiery  crimson 
variety  belonging  to  the  button-hole  and  decora- 
tive class.  It  is  very  vigorous,  and  will  throw 
up  fine  stiff  growths  that  are  crowned  with 
long,  handsome  buds  of  a  rich  crimson,  paling 
as  the  flowers  expand.  When  fully  out  there  is 
a  resemblance  to  Corallina  in  its  loose,  enormous 
petals.  It  will  supplant  Papa  Gontier  very  soon, 
as  it  is  several  shades  deeper  in  colour  and  of  a 
much  sturdier  habit. 


Nellie  Johnston  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  which  has 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  National 
Rose  Society.  It  will  be  much  grown  in  the 
future,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  ground. 
The  flower  is  an  exquisite  silvery  rose,  and  the 
scent  is  strong  and  delicious.  It  is  a  Rose  of  the 
future,  and  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
of  Cheshunt. 

Mrs.  Stewart  Clark  was  first  exhibited 
at  the  autumn  show  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  was  then  awarded  the  gold 
medal.  The  colour  is  a  deep  rose  tint, 
nothing  especially  new,  and  I  could  hardly 
see  how  the  judges  arrived  at 
their  decision. 

Dorothy  Page-Roberts,  although 
very  thin,  is  a  Rose  of  exquisite 
colouring,  bright  pink,  with  yellow 
shading,  a  variety  likely  to  become 
as  popular  as  Mme.  Lson  Pain, 
one  of  last  year's  Continental 
bejiuties.  A  gold  medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons  for  this  variety. 

Grace  Molyneux  was  well  ex- 
hibited. It  is  a  flower  somewhat 
in  the  way  of  Pharisaer,  but 
scarcely  as  good  as  that. 

H.  Armitage  Moore  comes  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  and  Sons, 
the  raisers  of  those  excellent 
varieties  J.  B.  Clark  and  Hugh 
Dickson.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
come  midway  between  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay  and  Killarney,  and  if 
we  were  short  of  pink  Roses 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  ;  but 
why  is  it  there  is  such  a  plethora 
of  pink  Roses,  so  much  so  that 
raisers  must  needs  hesitate  before 
overburdening  the  collection  with 
this  colour  ? 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  trespass  too 
much  on  the  space  at  my  disposal 
if  I  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  other 
novelties,  but  I  may  say  that  I 
have  formed  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  following  :  Souvenir 
de  Maria  de  Zayas,  Mrs.  Jardine, 
Ed.  Meyer,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Kirker, 
Mrs.  Harvey  Thomas,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Kershaw,  Professor  Fritz  Roeber, 
Baronin  A.  von  Biel  and  Herzogin 
Victoria  Adelheid. 

Among  rambler  Rases  we  have  : 
Hiawatha,  which  was  so  beauti- 
fully illustrated  recently  in  The 
Garden  ;  Kathleen,  a  splendid 
sort,  with  huge  Cineraria  -  like 
bunches ;  Crepuscule,  a  climb- 
ing Noisette,  in  colour  like  Ma 
Capucine ;  Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen,  a 
lovely  pillar  Rose  or  big  bush  ; 
Mrs.  Flight,  with  immense  clus- 
ters of  large  pink  blooms,  highly 
decorative ;  Trier,  the  best  of 
all  the  white  ramblers  ;  Wedding 
Bells,  a  lovely  mixture  of  Car- 
mine Pillar  and  Crimson  Ram- 
bler ;  and  Climbing  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  which  must  be  invalu- 
able as  a  white  climber. 

Of  the  little  miniature  Roses, 
Princess  Ena  is  a  worthy  addi- 
tion, its  pretty  little  single  flowers  being 
highly  attractive ;  and  Mrs.  H.  Cutbush,  a 
Rose  of  the  Gloire  des  Polyantha  type,  only 
paler. 

Of  last  year's  novelties  the  following  have 
proved  excellent  additions  :  Mme.  Hector  Leuil- 
liot,  Richmond,  Griiss  an  Siugerhausen,  Coun- 
tess of  Annesley,  Betty,  Lina  Curtis,  Jeanne 
Proudfoot,  Dr.  William  Gordon,  David  R.  Wil- 
liamson, J.  B.  Clark  (which,  perhaps,  will  be  best 
on  standards  or  as  a  pillar  Rose),  Hugh  Dickson 
(one  of  our  best  crimsons),  and  Ed.  Meyer,  a  sort 
of  yellow-tinted  Caroline  Testout.       Growbb. 
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VALUE  OF  TRANSPLANTING.  — 
The  two  accompaayiDg  illustrations 
show  the  diflferent  kinds  of  roots 
made,  in  the  one  instance  by  a  young 
fruit  tree  which  has  been  left  undis- 
turbed for  several  years,  while  the 
other  has  been  regularly  transplanted.  As  will 
easily  be  seen,  the  tree  which  has  been  left  un- 
disturbed has  made  long  fibreless  roots  which 
had  made  their  way  into  the  subsoil.  The  tree 
with  its  roots  in  such  a  condition  could  not  be 
expected  to  bear  a  satisfactory  crop  of  fruit.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tree  with  a  number  of  small 
fibrous  roots,  necessarily  not  far  below  the  sur- 
face, and  therefore  directly  benefited  by  any 
mulchings  that  might  be  applied,  is  in  an  ex- 
cellent condition  for  bearing  fruit,  and  in 
ordinary  circumstances  would  give  a  good  crop. 
In  all  good  nurseries  young  trees  are  regularly 
transplanted,  some  every  year,  others  every  two 
years,  so  that  instead  of  their  roots  becoming 
long,  thick  and  practically  without  fibres  they 
make  a  mass  of  small  fibrous  roots,  and  when 
lifted  for  sale  are  in  perfect  condition.  Any- 
one growing  their  own  fruit  trees  should 
take  care  that  they  are  regularly  transplanted, 
otherwise  they  will  never  give  good  crops  of 
fruit.  However,  comparatively  few  raise  their 
own  fruit  trees,  they  obtain  them,  and  wisely, 
too,  we  think,  from  a  nurseryman.  These  illus- 
trations give  an  opportunity  for  bringing  to 
notice  the  great  value  of  root-pruning,  which 
may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  tree 
in  after  life  as  lifting  did  when  it  was  young. 
Fruit  trees  which  have  been  regularly  lifted  in 
the  nursery  naturally  make  vigorous  growth  when 
planted  in  a  private  garden,  probably  in  good 
soil,  and  left  undisturbed.  Something  must  be 
done  to  restrain  their  vigour,  as  lifting  is  hardly 
convenient  when  they  have  been  planted  in  their 
permanent  positions  ;  if  unattended  to  gross 
shoots  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  many  of  the  small  shoots  at 
the  base  of  the  tree  will  die  and  the  tree  will 
practically  be  ruined,  simply  because  it  has 
been  "robbed "by  these  thick,  gross  branches. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  these  latter  never  bear 
fruit,  and  they  prevent  the  growths  of  moderate 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

vigour  and  size  from  doing 
so  either.  Root-pruning  is 
the  best  way  to  check  these 
and  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween the  shoots.  How  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  root- 
pruning  has  on  several  occa- 
sions been  described  in  these 
columns.  In  the  case  of  young 
Plums  and  Peaches  particu- 
larly, it  is  often  necessary  to 
cut  back  any  long  vigorous 
roots  to  within  12  inches  or 
18  inches  of  their  point  of 
origin  when  they  have  been 
planted  a  year,  and  to  con- 
tinue root-pruning  during  the 
autumn  of  two  or  three  suc- 
ceeding years.  The  long 
fibreless  roots  shown  in  the 
one  illustration  are  typical 
of  those  produced  by  newly- 
planted  young  fruit  trees, 
and  badly  need  root-pruning. 
The  result  in  a  year  or  two 
will  be  such  roots  as  are 
shown  in  the  other  illustra- 
tion. 

Violets  in  Winter. — I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  many  who, 
like  myself,  have  tried  to 
grow  Violets  in  a  town  garden 
during  the  winter  months,  so 
as  to  have  a  few  of  these  wel- 
come fragrant  flowers  for 
picking  when  beds  and  bor- 
ders are  bare  of  leaf  and 
flower.  There  are  probably 
many  who,  like  myself,  have 
also  been  disappointed.  Gar- 
dens near  towns  get  little  sun 
during  the  winter  months,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  often  foggy  or  smoky.  T.ie 
Violet,  then,  can  hardly  be  termed  a  satisfactory 
plant  for  the  town  or  suburban  garden  during  tbe 
winter  months,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  during 
the  summer  months,  for  it  is  essentially  a  plant 
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FIBRODS  BOOTS  OF  A  TREE  REGULARLY  THANSPLANTED  WHEN  YOUNG. 


that  loves  pure  air.  While,  however,  the  plants 
when  put  out  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  frame  simply 
refuse  to  make  any  growth  or  produce  flowers, 
but  damp  ofif,  I  have  seen  them  grown  with 
more  or  leas  success  in  pots,  and  this  is  the  method 
I  would  recommend  for  those  living  near  towns 
to  adopt.  It  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  grow 
them  for  this  winter,  for  they  ought  to  be  patted 
up  in  September,  but  seeing  a  well-fiowered  plant 
grown  in  a  pot  in  a  town  garden  recently  brought 
the  matter  to  my  mind.  Marie  Louise  is  one  of 
the  best  double  varieties  to  grow,  and  Princess 
of  Wales  is  the  best  single. — W. 

Biilbs  and  Tubers. — The  bulbs  and  tubers  of  such 
plants  as  Begonia,  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus,  which 
are  stored  away  In  boxes,  should  be  occasionally 
looked  over,  and  especially  after  a  spell  of  damp 
weather,  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some 
decaying  specimens  will  be  found  among  them, 
and  it  is  most  important  that  unsound  bulbs 
should  be  removed,  otherwise  sound  bulbs  quickly 
become  affected,  and  to  neglect  the  decayed  onet 
may  result  in  considerable  loss.  The  old  adage 
that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine  applies  strongly 
in  this  case.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  stored 
fruit,  one  decayed  Apple  will  quickly  contaminate 
others. 

Winter  Treatment  of  Plants  in  Rooms. — It 
goes  without  saying  that  plants  need  less  water 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  for  naturally  the  soil 
does  not  get  dry  so  quickly  ;  therefore  it  is  far 
more  important  in  winter  to  make  sure  before 
giving  it  that  a  plant  needs  water  than  it  is 
during  summer,  although  then   it  is  important 
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enough.  Oae  is  often  asked,  "How  often  should 
I  water  plants  in  rooms  ? "  and  the  answer  must 
always  be  the  same.  Oae  cannot  say  definitely 
that  plants  should  be  watered  so  often.  Plants 
are  not  machines  ;  they  are  living  things,  and 
their  requirements  need  to  be  studied.  For 
instance,  a  plant  in  a  small  pot  would  probably 
need  watering  twice  as  often  as  a  plant  in  a  pot 
twice  the  sizs,  while  a  well-rooted  plant  would 
naturally  absorb  more  water  from  the  soil  than 
one  with  few  roots.  It  is  usually  in  winter  that 
plants  suffer  most  through  being  given  too  much 
water  ;  during  hot  weather  the  danger  of  watering 
is  perhaps  not  so  real  as  that  of  giving  too  little. 
Although,  as  I  have  said,  one  can  lay  down  no 
definite  rules  about  watering  plants,  I  may  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  during  winter  one  may  safely 
leave  room  plants  alone  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  watering  them.  Whether  water  will  be 
needed  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  even  in  a  fort- 
night, depends  upon  the  temperature  of  a  room, 
whether  the  plants  are  well  or  poorly  rooted,  &o. 
I  must  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Ferns  in 
small  pots.  These  need  looking  after  very  care- 
fully ;  the  soil  quickly  dries,  then  the  leaves 
shrivel,  and  the  plants  are  worthless.  Bat  in  the 
case  of  Palms,  Aspidistras  and  other  ordinary 
room  plants  in  pots  of  6  inches  or  7  inches 
diameter,  one  can  safely  leave  them  alone  for  a 
week  or  more.  Then  it  is  as  well  to  find  out 
whether  they  need  water  or  not.  This  can  be 
determined  in  one  of  three  simple  ways — first,  by 
lifting  the  plant,  to  ascertain  if  the  pot  of  soil 
feels  heavy  or  light ;  secondly,  by  rapping  the 
pot  with  the  knuckles  (a  clear,  hollow  sound 
denotes  that  water  is  required  ;  a  dull  sound, 
with  no  "ring"  about  it,  indicates  that  the  soil 
is  still  moist) ;  and,  thirdly,  by  feeling  the  soil 
with  the  fingers.  The  last  is  the  least  reliable 
method,  as  it  really  gives  no  clue  to  the  condition 
of  the  soil  below. 

During  the  Winter  Months  a  living  room  is 
liable  to  extreme  changes  of  temperature,  whioh 
are  detrimental  to  plants.  In  order  to  minimise 
the  effect  of  these  changes,  do  not  leave  the 
plants  near  the  window  at  night.  Keep  them 
out  of  draughts  and  away  from  the  fire  during 
the  day.  If  it  is  not  frosty  out  of  doors  place  them 
near  the  window  (providing  it  is  not  open)  during 
the  day,  but  remove  them  to  a  warmer  part  of  the 
room  at  night.  Water  with  tepid  water,  and 
sponge  the  leaves  carefully  with  warm  soft  soapy 
water  once  a  fortnight.  They  will  look  better 
and  grow  better  also  for  this  little  attention. 

Sheltering  Newly-planted  Trees  and  Shrubs. — 
If  we  move  a  plant  from  a  sheltered  position  to 
an  exposed  one,  that  plant  must  suffer  unless 
some  temporary  shelter  is  provided  for  the  first 
year.  This  is  specially  important  in  the  case  of 
evergreens.  In  English  nurseries  hedges  of 
Beech,  Hornbeam,  Yew  or  Arbor  Vitse  keep  off 
eold  winds,  but  in  private  gardens,  and  especially 
new  gardens,  there  is  very  little  shelter  at  the 
beginning  of  things.  The  wise  man  when  he 
builds  himself  a  house  studies  the  question  of 
shelter  before  he  builds,  and  plants  sheltering 
belts  of  suitable  trees  and  shrubs,  and  then  lays 
out  and  plants  his  garden  within  the  folds  of  the 
sheltering  groups  he  has  created.  A  mixture  of 
Canadian  Poplars,  Austrian  Pines  and  Birch 
will  make  an  effective  shelter.  The  Poplars  can 
be  cut  out  when  the  other  things  get  up,  but  the 
Pines  and  Birches  can  be  left  permanently.  On 
the  sheltered  side  better  things  can  be  planted, 
A  good  many  years  ago,  in  carrying  out  some 
planting  in  an  exposed  position  near  the  sea,  I 
found  the  advantage  of  working  on  these  lines. 
The  Birch  was  introduced  mainly  because  it  was 
wished  for,  but  the  main  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  Austrian  Pines  and  Poplars,  In  moving 
plants  from  sheltered  to  exposed  positions 
temporary  shelter  can  be  created  by  using 
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driven  in  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  apart  and 
branches  of  trees  woven  in  between.  We  do  not 
want  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  close  fence  ;  we 
simply  want  to  break  the  current  and  scatter  it, 
and  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  made  for 
the  purpose  it  was  found  that  in  sheltering  beds 
of  shrubs  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
place  these  wind  breaks  on  the  windward  side, 
as  they  were  nearly  as  effective  when  placed  on 
the  lee  side,  so  far,  at  least,  as  stopping  the  rush 
of  the  cold  air  through  the  plants.  For  the  mere 
purpose  of  taking  the  ioy  sting  out  of  a  cold 
current  a  stout  leafless  hedge  is  a  better  shelter 
than  a  brick  wall.  The  latter  does  not  break  up 
the  cold  current,  but  lifts  it  up,  and  it  drops  on 
the  other  side  and  begins  its  course  again  with 
renewed  energy ;  while  the  hedge,  or  the  tem- 
porary structure  of  branches,  grapples  with  it, 
breaks  it  up  and  scatters  its  force,  bereft  of  its 
iciness.  Many  evergreen  shrubs  die  after  trans- 
planting for  want  of  a  little  shelter,  and  very 
often  a  flimsy  screen  of  branches  is  more  effective 
than  anything  which  aims  at  stopping  the  wind 
altogether. — H. 
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BEDDING  PLANTS.-The  cuttings  of 
I  Pelargoniums  that  were  rooted  late 
in  boxes  will  require  very  little  water 
I  until  they  start  into  growth.  All 
'  cuttings  should  be  given  a  position 
where  there  is  plenty  of  light,  near 
the  glass  if  possible  to  encourage  a  dwarf,  sturdy 
growth.  The  temperature  should  not  fall  below 
45".  Heliotropes,  Alternantheras,  Coleuses  and 
tender  plants  must  have  warmer  quarters. 
The  propagating  pits  may  be  got  ready  now. 
Clear  away  all  old  soil  and  hot-bed  material, 
wash  all  the  woodwork  and  glass,  give  the  walls 
and  under  the  hot-water  pipes  a  good  syringing 
with  paraffin  and  soft  soap  water.  Whitewash 
the  walls  with  good  lime,  making  everywhere 
clean  and  sweet  ready  for  a  start  in  the  New 
Year. 

Dahlias,  Cannas  and  Salvias  are  being 
wintered  in  cool,  dry  sheds.  These  should  be 
examined  occasionally,  and  any  roots  that  are 
showing  signs  of  decay  should  be  cut  away,  and 
precaution  taken  to  prevent  losses  through  frost 
and  damping. 

Ibis  stylosa  (the  Algerian  Iris). — Although 
this  plant  is  quite  hardy  its  flowers  are  so 
delicate,  and,  blooming  as  it  does  in  midwinter, 
some  means  should  be  devised  to  throw  off  heavy 
rains  and  snow.  The  flowers  are  generally  hidden 
in  its  large,  grassy  foliage,  so  much  so  as  to 
escape  the  notice  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  its  habits.  Its  flowers  are  a  lovely  sky 
blue  and  fragrant,  equal  to  some  of  the  stove 
Orchids.  This  Iris  is  happiest  planted  in  a 
single  row  quite  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall.  The  low  walls  of  vineries  afford  a 
capital  position  for  it.  The  border  should  be 
slightly  raised  above  the  surrounding  level,  the 
soil  light  and  well  drained.  Give  no  manure. 
Endeavour  to  encourage  a  dwarf,  well-ripened 
growth,  conditions  that  tend  to  its  profuse  flower- 
ing. In  such  a  position  as  described,  a  few  short 
lights  over  the  plants  will  afford  the  necessary 
protection,  and  good  flowers  may  be  picked  at 
intervals  for  some  weeks.  There  are  several 
varieties.  Speciosa  has  the  largest  flowers, 
the  colour  deep  blue.  Alba  is  desirable  as  a 
variety,  but  its  flowers  lack  the  charm  of  the 
lovely  sky  blue  of  the  type  stylosa. 

IxiAS.  —  These  are  very  attractive  flowers, 
whether  grown  in  pots  or  outside.  Unfortunately, 
only  in  very  favoured  spots  can  they  be  success- 
fully grown.  For  outside  culture  choose  a  due 
south  aspect.    Close  to  a  greenhonse  wall  ia  a, 


suitable  place  for  them.  The  soil  should  consist 
of  light  loam  and  leaf -mould,  with  plenty  of 
coarse  sand  to  keep  it  open.  Raise  the  beds,  so 
that  when  the  bulbs  are  planted  4  inches  deep 
they  are  then  above  the  ordinary  level.  If 
planted  in  October  the  foliage  appears  too  early, 
and  necessitates  protecting  during  frosts,  but  if 
planted  in  December  no  protection  is  needed, 
and  although  the  flowers  will  be  later  they  will 
not  lose  their  attractiveness.  A  large  number  of 
varieties  are  in  cultivation,  but  as  the  colours 
blend  and  harmonise  so  well  they  may  be  mixed 
together.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Noraich. 


ORCHIDS. 
Raising  Orchids  prom  Sbbd  is,  without  doubt, 
most  fascinating  work.  We  have  met  with 
such  marked  success  in  raising  Cypripediums 
from  seed  that  our  system  of  work  may  be  worth 
recording.  The  process  of  fertilisation  is  well 
known  and  very  simple,  but  for  the  sake  of 
beginners  a  brief  description  may  be  found  help- 
ful. On  either  side  of  the  shield-shaped  structure 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower  (the  column)  is  a 
yellowish  sticky  substance  (the  pollen).  This 
pollen  must  be  removed  and  placed  on  the  stigma, 
another  shield  -  shaped  organ  underneath  the 
column,  in  order  to  effect  fertilisation.  Hybrids 
are  raised  by  crossing  one  species  with  another  in 
this  manner,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  finer 
flower  than  either  of  the  parents.  The  plants 
used  for  seed-bearing  should  always  be  healthy, 
and  none  but  good  varieties  should  be  crossed  if 
the  object  is  to  produce  fine  hybrids.  The  seed 
usually  takes  a  year  to  ripen,  and  seed  of  last 
season's  crossing  is  fast  approaching  the  ripening 
stage.  As  soon  as  the  capsule  shows  signs  of 
splitting,  the  seed  should  be  carefully  collected 
and  labelled,  and  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  place  until 
the  time  of  sowing. 

Sowing  thb  Sbbd. — We  sow  our  seed  on 
newly-potted  Cypripediums  as  early  in  the  New 
Year  as  possible.  This  operation  should  be  done 
carefully  as  follows  :  A  little  of  the  seed  should 
be  distributed  over  the  surface  of  several  plants 
and  watered  in  with  a  fine  sprayer.  The  object 
of  sowing  on  more  than  one  plant  is  because  the 
condition  of  a  certain  plant  is  not  always  suitable 
for  seed  germination,  whereas  on  another  they 
will  germinate  freely.  When  the  seedlings 
produce  their  second  leaf  they  are  pricked  off 
and  several  of  them  are  placed  in  a  small  pot. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  fibrous  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss  cut  up  finely  and  freely  inter- 
mixed with  coarse  silver  sand.  This  should  be 
pressed  in  the  pots  moderately  firm,  and  the 
young  plants  are  made  secure  with  the  aid  of  a 
pointed  stick.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
they  should  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots  in 
the  same  compost. 

Thb  Tempebatorb  for  these  seedling  plants 
should  never  fall  below  65°,  and  the  surround- 
ings should  always  be  kept  moist.  With  careful 
attention,  with  regard  to  watering  and  such 
conditions,  they  soon  make  headway,  and  many 
of  them  by  the  following  spring  may  be  potted 
into  3-incb  pots,  when  a  little  fibrous  peat  should 
be  added  to  the  compost  and  some  small  crocks. 
The  time  from  the  seedling  stage  to  the  time  of 
flowering  is  about  three  years  if  all  goes  well 
with  them.  W.  H.  Page. 

Okardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Olos. 


FEUIT  GARDEN. 
During  mild  weather  the  fruit  gardener  will 
still  have  plenty  of  prunine  and  training  to 
engage  his  attention.  The  Plum  as  a  bush  or 
pyramid  quickly  responds  to  the  attention  of  the 
careful  cultivator,  as  these  forms  afford  an 
ornamental  and  convenient  method  of  growing 
the  Plum  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  more  tender  varieties,  they  all 
succeed  if  grown  in  this  manner.  The  chief 
reason  why  many  fail  with  the  Plum  as  a  pyramid 
lor  bush  is  through  neglecting  to  check  gross 
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growths  in  the  firet  few  years  after  planting.  If 
lifting  and  transplanting  are  then  performed  the 
exuberant  growth  is  checked  and  the  desired 
effect  attained. 

Pruning  Plums.  —  The  bashes  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  with  a  little  more  freedom  than 
Apples  or  Pears.  Keep  the  branches  well 
furnished  with  fruit  spurs,  and  shorten  back  to 
three  or  four  buds  any  shoots  left  too  long  at  the 
summer  pruning.  As  a  rule,  the  cut-back  shoots 
form  numerous  fruit-buds,  providing  growth  is 
kept  under  by  root-pruning  or  lifting.  Close 
spurring  leads  to  some  loss  of  fruit-buds  it  is 
true,  but  as  there  ie  always  plenty  and  to  spare 
on  well-managed  bushes,  this  is  a  mattar  of 
little  consequence.  Thin  out  shoots  on  young 
trees,  leaving  a  sufficient  number  to  form  the 
main  branches. 

Late  Grapes. — The  moist  and  changeable 
weather  and  temperature  have  rendered  the 
keeping  of  Grapes  more  difficult.  Fire-heat, 
though  always  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
is  requisite  in  damp  weather  to  expel  excess  of 
moisture. 

Give  a  Little  Aib. — The  temperature  should 
not  fall  below  45"  unless  the  weather  is  severe, 
and  until  the  leaves  have  all  fallen  daily  attention 
must  not  be  withheld.  The  season  is  now  at 
hand  when  the  Grapes  that  are  still  hanging 
should  be  put  in  bottles  of  water.  I  never  like 
to  have  Grapes  hanging  on  the  Vines  after  New 
Year's  Day.  If  a  good  quantity  of  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling  is  grown  the  supply  will  be  prolonged, 
as  that  fine  Grape,  when  well  and  properly 
ripened  by  the  end  of  September  or  the  middle  of 
October,  seldom  loses  berries  by  decay  or 
shrivelling,  and  if  light  is  excluded  bloom  and 
colour  remain  to  the  last.  These  Grapes,  pro- 
vided always  they  have  been  well  grown  and 
finished,  will  keep  till  June. 

The  Grape-boom. — The  temperature  of  the 
room  in  which  they  hang  should  average  from 
40"  to  45"  during  the  winter  months.  No  current 
of  air  should  pass  over  the  Grapes,  but  there 
must  bs  ample  provision  to  allow  the  escape  of 
moisture ;  fire-heat  should  only  be  used  when 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  Grape-room  should 
be  provided  with  hot-water  pipes  in  preference 
to  a  fireplace.  Use  clean  bottles,  clean  water 
and  a  little  charcoal  to  keep  the  water  sweet, 
and  no  renewal  of  water  will  be  necessary.  I  cut 
the  wood  with  bunch  attached  about  9  inches 
long  and  shorten  beyond  the  bunch  at  the  first 
joint;  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  end  of  the 
wood  is  placed  in  the  bottle  holding  the  water. 
The  bottles  are  placed  in  racks  so  that  when  in 
position  the  bunches  hang  quite  clear. 

Strawberries  in  pots  for  forcing  do  well 
with  the  treatment  which  Peaches  require  as 
to  temperature,  and  on  the  shelves  the  first 
batch  will  be  showing  signs  of  growth.  They 
also  require  fumigation  to  prevent  green  fly 
from  becoming  established.  The  roots  must  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and 
the  plants  may  be  syringed  lightly  once  a  day.  Let 
the  temperature  of  the  water  used  for  any  purpose 
be  rather  above  than  below  that  of  the  structure 
where  used.  Plants  placed  in  pits  or  frames  on 
leaves  require  little  additional  moisture  till 
growth  is  active.  A  little  air  put  on  when 
weather  permits  is  always  advantageous.  Prepare 
a  succession  of  plants  by  making  the  drainage 
perfect,  taking  out  worms  and  resurfacing  the 
soil  after  removing  that  which  has  become  inert 
and  sodden.  Thomas  R.  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 
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Forcing  Veoktablbs. — See  that  a  good  suc- 
cession of  Asparagus  is  maintained  in  the 
forcing  pit,  it  being  necessary,  as  a  rule, 
to  place  fresh  roots  in  heat  every  second  or 
third  week.  A  gentle  bottom -heat  is  a  great 
skdvantage  where  it  can  be  obtained,  for  by  its 
aid  one  is  able  to  obtain  much  quicker  results 
than  if  top-heat  alone  was  applied.    It  should  be 


borne  in  mind  that  one  can  apply  with  safety  a 
much  greater  bottom,  heat  than  top-heat,  75"  to 
80"  of  the  former  is  not  too  much,  but  60°  is  a 
fair  temperature  for  top-heat.  As  soon  as  the 
young  points  show  through  the  soil  ventilation 
must  be  freely  given.  In  lifting  the  roots  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  crowns  nor  to 
break  the  roots  more  than  is  really  necessary. 
If  the  ground  is  hard  from  frost  a  dressing  of 
manure  spread  over  the  rows  that  it  is  intended 
to  dig — a  day  before — will  be  of  great  assistance. 
Continue  with  successional  batches  of  Seakale, 
allowing  from  eighteen  days  to  twenty-four  days 
between  the  time  of  putting  in  and  cutting.  When 
cutting  Seakale,  if  it  is  not  intended  for  imme- 
diate use,  cut  an  inch  or  more  of  the  old  root, 
which  helps  the  Seakale  to  keep  longer  in  a  fresh 
condition ;  light  should  also  be  excluded  from  cut 
Seakale. 

Lift  Roots  of  Rhubarb  as  required  for  suc- 
cession ;  in  lifting  I  always  endeavour  to  lift 
either  one  row  entirely,  if  not  too  long,  or  every 
second  clump  ;  there  is  then  less  trouble  in  the 
spring,  when  patching  time  comes  round.  If  not 
already  done,  cover  all  crowns  with  a  thickness 
of  straw  or  long  litter.  Ventilate  Beans  as  much 
as  the  weather  will  allow,  keep  boxes  or  pots 
near  the  glass,  and  where  grown  in  pits  see  that 
the  lights  are  clean,  so  that  the  plants  may 
benefit  from  all  the  daylight  possible.  If  any 
should  damp  off,  remove  them  at  once  to  prevent 
a  spread  of  the  fungus. 

Salads  — Christmas-time  is  generally  a  bad 
season  of  the  year  for  Lettuce,  and  where  there 
is  not  ample  room  for  planting  in  pits,  or  con- 
venient materials  for  covering  out  of  doors. 
Lettuce  runs  very  short ;  it  is  then  that  other 
things  such  as  Endive,  Chicory,  or  Dandelion 
take  its  place.  When  Endive  ie  well  grown,  and 
has  had  a  little  protection  from  rain,  the  centres 
are  sometimes  need  without  blanching,  but  where 
blanched  heads  are  a  necessity  regular  batches 
must  be  prepared.  Make  sure  that  the  leaves 
are  dry  before  placing  in  the  Mushroom  house  or 
covering  out  of  doors.  Chicory  and  Dandelion 
may  both  be  forced  in  a  Mushroom  house  or  other 
suitable  structure  where  they  can  be  kept  dark  ; 
failing  this  flower-pots  of  9  inches  or  10  inches 
in  diameter  will  hold  several  roots,  which,  if 
covered  with  a  smaller-sized  pot  with  the  hole 
stopped,  will  produce  good  results.  These  pots, 
if  well  watered  when  planted,  may  be  stored 
away  in  any  corner  or  under  the  stages  in  a 
greenhouse.  Mustard  and  Cress  must  be  sown 
every  week  to  ensure  a  regular  supply.  Apply 
water  very  sparingly  at  this  season  of  the  year 
or  it  will  damp  off  wholesale.  Radishes  may  be 
sown  in  a  frame  as  soon  as  one  is  ready.  There 
are  several  varieties  suitable  for  this  work,  but 
I  think  that  Veitch's  Early  Gem  is  the  best  of 
the  lot.  J.  Jaques. 

Bryanston  Oardens,  Blandford,  Dorset. 


BOOKS. 


THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE 
ROSE." 
It  was,  we  believe,  Carlyle  who  remarked  that 
"there  is  much,  nay  almost  all  in  names."  Cer- 
tainly in  the  world  of  horticulture  the  selection 
of  a  name  often  does  much  in  deciding  the  after- 
popularity  of  a  plant,  mere  sentiment  as  this  may 
appear.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plant  of  little 
worth  frequently  has  a  good  and  well-prized 
name  bestowed  upon  it,  and  oftentimes  this  fact 
alone  is  responsible  for  its  being  given  a  place  in 
gardens,  to  the  exclusion  of  better  and  worthier 
things.  We  are  led  into  this  train  of  thought 
through  the  perusal  of  MM.  L^on  Simon  and 
Pierre  Coohet's  work,  entitled   "  Nomenclature 


*  "KomeDclature  de  toua  les  noms  des  Roses  connas, 
avec  iDdicatlon  de  lenr  race,  obtentear,  aDoce  de  produc- 
tion, conleur  at  syEonymes,  &c."  Par  Leon  Simon,  avec  la 
collatioration  de  Pierre  Ck)chet. 


de  tons  les  noms  des  Roses,"  of  which  a  second 
edition — the  first  appeared  in  1899— has  been 
lately  published  and  is  now  upon  our  table.  To 
rosarians  the  advent  of  a  second  edition  of  such 
an  excellent  work  of  reference  about  their 
favourite  flower  should  be  of  interest,  affording 
as  it  does  the  opportunity  of  gaining  informa- 
tion that  is  not  available  through  the  ordinary 
channels.  The  idea  cherished  by  many  people 
that  the  attractiveness  of  gardening  is  based 
solely  upon  the  aim  of  growing  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  perfection,  is  recognised  as  false  by 
the  majority  of  those  to  whom  it  appeals  purely 
as  a  recreation.  The  mere  fact  of  growing  plants 
engenders  a  desire  to  know  more  of  their  origin 
and  history,  and  this  is  why  it  is  pleasurable  to 
deal  with  any  work  that  is  likely  to  assist  gar- 
deners in  acquainting  themselves  with  these 
interesting  details. 

Of  the  numerous  works  that  have  been  published 
in  our  own  tongue  treating  of  the  Rose,  one  and 
all  are  guilty  of  a  strange  neglect,  i  c,  they  tell 
us  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  those  varie- 
ties which  have  become  world-famous,  and  in 
many  oases  the  habitat  of  their  raisers  is  not 
even  mentioned.  True,  the  late  Mr.  William 
Paul,  in  "  The  Rose  Garden,"  has  enlightened  us 
on  some  of  these  points  in  his  chapter  on  "  The 
History  of  the  Rose  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  Present  Day  "  ;  but  even  in  a  work 
of  this  importance  we  look  in  vain  both  for  the 
name  of  the  raiser  of  such  a  renowned  Rose  as 
William  Allen  Richardson,  as  well  as  for  the 
date  of  its  introduction  and  a  hint  as  to  its 
parentage  —  information  that,  though  readily 
acquirable,  is  not  accessible  without  some  re- 
search. To  some  extent  "  Nomenclature  des 
Roses"  fulfils  this  want,  for  in  it  may  be  found, 
arranged  alphabetically,  the  name  of  every  Rose 
placed  in  cultivation,  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  the  name  of  the  raiser,  the  date  of 
introduction,  the  colour  and  the  synonym  (if  any). 
Further,  the  names  and  habitats  of  the  principal 
raisers,  together  with  the  number  of  Rosee  for 
which  each  is  responsible,  are  added,  the  whole 
forming  a  compendium  that  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  must  prove  an  immense  acquisition 
to  the  library  of  any  rosarian  who  is  anxious  to 
learn  something  more  than  the  bare  details  given 
in  nursery  catalogues. 

To  our  mind  the  work  might  be  amplified  to 
advantage  by  the  addition  of  certain  particulars. 
Firstly,  we  should  like  to  see  all  sports  recorded, 
as  this  would  prove  a  valuable  guide  both  in 
cultivation  and  selection.  In  speaking  of  sports 
we  intend  to  refer,  of  course,  to  colour  sports, 
as  the  origin  of  climbing  sports  is  self-evident 
owing  to  the  now  accepted  practice  of  prefixing 
the  name  of  any  variety  that  displays  this 
abnormal  tendency  with  the  word  climbing. 
Fortunately,  the  American  idea  of  introducing 
Climbing  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  under  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Robert  Peary  did  not  meet  with 
approval  or  acceptance  in  this  country,  where  the 
multiplication  of  confusing  synonyms  is  not 
looked  upon  with  any  degree  of  favour.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  are  told  that  Peace  is  a 
sport  from  G.  Nabonnand,  or  that  Merveille  de 
Lyon  is  a  sport  from  Baroness  Rothschild,  and 
so  on,  we  are  more  or  less  cognisant  at  once  with 
the  habit,  style  of  growth,  merits  and  demerits 
of  those  particular  sports. 

Then,  again,  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  if 
varieties  that  belong  to  the  various  races  of  Roses 
were  particularised.  For  instance,  among  the 
classes  of  Roses  there  are  certain  well-defined 
varieties,  like  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Victor  Verdier, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  La  France,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  Caroline  Testout  and  Catherine 
Mermet,  which  have  become,  or  are  becoming, 
the  beads  of  characteristic  families,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  any  of  these  would  enable  anyone  to  gain 
some  idea  of  what  the  habit  of  growth  and 
general  appearance  is  likely  to  be.  As,  however, 
there  is  an  ample  margin  in  this  work  for  notes, 
the  rosarian,  if  he  wishes,  will  be  able  to  make 
his  *own  'addenda.      Altogether   no    less   than 
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11,016  names  of  Roses  are  enumerated,  but  these 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  include  both 
species  and  synonyms.  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
muster  the  greatest  number,  their  total  reaching 
2,791  varieties,  while  Provence  varieties  come 
next  with  1.713,  Tea-scented  1,434,  Chinas  554, 
Bourbons  537  and  Hybrid  Teas  473  Another 
interesting  table  gives  the  number  of  varieties 
produced  each  year.  In  1804  six  varieties  were 
distributed  ;  in  1904  the  number  was  130.  High- 
water  mark  was  reached  in  1901,  when  no  leas 
than  169  varieties  were  produced  ;  but  since  then 
there  has  been  a  marked  decrease,  and  1905  was 
not  at  all  a  productive  year  of  Roees.  In  a  work 
of  this  character,  neceesarily  involving  a  great 
deal  of  research,  it  is  not  surprising  that  here 
and  there  a  mistake  occurs.  To  English  readers 
it  will  be  at  once  plain  that  the  postal  address  of 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Co.  is  not  Braiswick, 
England,  nor  that  of  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co. , 
Rochester ;  but  these  are  errors  which  the 
respective  firms  may  well  have  corrected  on  the 
next  occasion.  The  work  is  published  at  the 
Librairie  Horticole,  84  Bis,  Rue  de  Crenelle, 
Paris,  the  price  being  3fr.  50c.,  not  inclusive  of 
postage. 
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RDLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questlona  and  AnawePB.— 3  *e  Editor  interuU 
to  make  IHX  Oabseb  kelp/ul  to  aU  naden  whe  desire 
asaiatance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  o/ gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  BnrtOB  o/  Tex 
GABDKH,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  bvsirtesa  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishxb.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  tender  are  required  in  addition  to  cmy 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  on«  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Violet  Flowers  Dying  (Miss  WorUy).—lt, 
is  difficult  to  answer  your  question,  as  you  do 
not  give  any  particulars  of  the  condition  of  your 
plants.  If  the  plants  are  healthy  and  strong,  the 
flowers  will  be  good.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
plants  are  feeble  and  weak,  the  flowers  will  be 
the  same,  and  frequently  so  weak  aa  to  refuse  to 
open  at  all.  If  your  plants  are  healthy,  we 
should  advise  yon  to  give  the  surface  of  the  soil 
a  good  dusting  of  quicklime,  and  water  it  in. 
This  often  works  wonders  with  sickly  Violet 
plants,  and  will  also  rid  the  soil  of  wireworms, 
which  are  often  the  cause  of  such  failures  as 
yours.  But,  above  all,  give  plenty  of  air  at  all 
times,  excepting  in  hard  froste.  If  your  plants 
are  weak  and  unhealthy,  there  is  no  chance  of 
their  improving  before  spring. 

Hollyhock  Disbasb  (A.  McK.). — Unfortu- 
nately, your  plants  are  attacked  by  the  fungus 
known  as  the  Hollyhock  disease,  which  attacks 
these  plants  and  others  belonging  to  the  Mallow 
family.  At  one  time  the  Hollyhock  was  almost 
driven  out  of  cultivation  in  this  country  by  this 
disease.  You  should  destroy  all  your  plants, 
including  seedlings,  by  burning  them,  and  all 
weeds  around  where  they  were  growing  should 
also  be  similarly  destroyed,  for  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  this  fungus  is  kept  alive  by  weeds 
belonging  to  the  Mallow  family,  and  it  is  possible 
you  may  have  some  of  these  in  your  garden. 
Procure  seed  or  plants  from  a  reliable  source  so 
that  you  may  be  sure  of  having  them  healthy. 
Do  not  grow  the  plants  in  the  same  part  of  the 
garden  again  for  some  time.  Next  season  if  the 
disease  appears,  spray  the  plants  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  several  times,  at  intervals,  until  the 
disease  disappears.  * 


Selection  op  Cheysanthemcms  (H.  G.  H.). — 
Six  good  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  for 
vour  purpose  are:  Roi  des  Pifeoces  (crimson), 
Pink  Marie  Masse,  Crimson  Marie  Masse, 
Mychett  White,  Ryecroft  Glory  (bronzy  yellow), 
and  Goacher's  Crimson.  These  would  give  you 
plenty  of  bloom  for  decorative  purposes.  Useful 
Pompons  are  :  Anastasie  (blush),  L'Ami  Conder- 
chet  (pale  yellow),  Mme.  Ed.  Lefort  (bright 
orange  red).  Yellow  L'Ami  Conderchet  (rich 
golden  yellow),  Blushing  Bride  (rose-lilac),  and 
Mrs.  CuUingford  (white). 

Plasts  fob  Bobdbb  {Brcadgates). — There 
are  plenty  of  plants  that  ought  to  grow  well  in 
the  narrow  border  at  the  foot  of  the  trellis,  pro- 
vided the  aspect  is  a  moderately  sunny  one. 
Upon  this  point,  however,  you  do  not  enlighten 
us.  Why  not  grow  some  bulbs  so  as  to  provide 
an  early  supply  of  flowers  before  Roses  and  Car- 
nations come  on.  Da£Fodile  and  Tulips  would 
certainly  do  quite  well,  and  Iris  reticulata,  the 
beautiful  early-flowering  bulbous  Iris,  would  also 
do  well  if  the  soil  is  not  heavy  and  the  position 
is  fairly  warm.  You  might  plant  Lavender  and 
Rosemary  among  your  Roses,  putting  several 
plants  together  to  make  masses  of  them.  When 
the  Daffodils  and  Tulips  are  over  you  could  sow 
seeds  of  annuals  round  about  them  so  aa  to  pro- 
vide a  succession  of  flowera. 

Plumbago  Labpent^  (Mrs.  Staley).— This  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  forms  neat  tnfti,  which  vary  in  height 
from  6  inches  to  10  Inches,  according  to  the  soil  in  which 
It  is  grown  and  the  position  given  to  it.  We  certainly 
should  not  grow  it  in  the  shade.  The  best  place  for  it  is  a 
warm  sunny  position.  It  would  probably  do  well  In  your 
sunny  south  border,  provided  your  soil  Is  a  sandy  loam  or,  in 
any  case,  not  heavy.  If  the  soil  Is  heavy,  plant  in  a  raised 
bed.  It  Is  a  good  plant  for  a  sunny  spot  In  the  rock 
garden. 

EOMNKYA  CotTLTEEI  (M.  F.  IT.).— Ton  cannot  do  better 
than  leave  the  plant  of  Romneya  Conlterl  In  a  tub  under  a 
glass  verandah.  In  frosty  weather  It  would  be  necessary 
to  protect  it  In  some  way  by  covering  with  mats  or  any- 
thing convenient.  It  will  not  require  much  water  during 
the  time  when  it  Is  at  rest,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  quite  dry.  Water  should  be  given  freely  as  soon  as 
It  has  started  growing  again,  but  It  is  important  that  the 
drainage  should  be  perfect.  A  top-dressing  of  fresh  loam 
with  a  little  well-decayed  manure  would  be  beneficial  In 
spring. 

VtoLAS  ON  Dry  Border  (E.  If.).— Violas  like  a  deep 
rich  soil,  so  that  their  roots  can  go  down  and  obtain  plenty 
of  moisture  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry.  Under  these  conditions  they  flower  pro- 
fusely throughout  a  long  period.  They  will  probably  do 
well  on  your  dry  border  If  you  first  placed  some  well- 
decayed  farmyard  manure  about  10  Inches  below  the 
surface  where  you  plant  them.  You  will  find  Bullion  to  be 
one  of  the  best  yellows.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to 
procure  young  plants  in  March  or  April ;  if  planted  out 
then  they  will  soon  grow  and  make  large  tufts  by  the 
summer. 

Bahondia  pyrenaica  from  Seed  (X.  0.  fl.).— Eamondia 
seedlings  are  very  slow  in  growth,  and  with  every  care 
there  is  always  danger  of  their  being  choked  with  moss 
or  marchantla.  There  is  no  other  way  of  keeping  them 
clean  than  by  weeding,  and  this  should  be  done  frequently. 
But  if  the  moss  has  formed  too  thick  a  carpet,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  prick  the  seedlings  out  Into  fresh  soil.  If 
this  Is  done  carefully  they  will  not  be  checked,  and  will 
have  time  bo  make  fresh  growth  before  the  moss  gets  bold 
again.  Keeping  the  seedlings  too  wet  induces  the  growth 
of  these  weeds,  but  with  careful  watering  a  good  deal  of 
it  might  be  avoided.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  soil  with  a  thin  layer  of  pulverised  mortar  rubbish. 
This  is  beneficial  to  the  seedlings,  and  does  not  encourage 
moss  unless  it  is  kept  too  wet. 


THE    GREENHOUSB. 

Use  of  Gabdbn  Frame  [Broadgales). — A 
cold  frame  is  useful  in  winter  chiefly  for  protect- 
ing young  plants  in  pots  from  excessive  cold  and 
damp.  Even  planta  which  are  really  hardy 
damp  off  when  young  if  they  are  left  out  of  doors 
all  the  winter,  as,  for  instance,  Carnations.  It 
is  often  found  better  to  pot  up  the  layers  in 
the  autumn.  Winter  them  in  pots  in  a  cold 
frame,  planting  out  in  the  spring  rather  than 
plant  them  in  the  open  in  the  autumn.  If  you 
grow  Strawberries  in  pots  they  also  might  with 
advantage  be  placed  in  a  frame.  Bulbs  in  pots, 
autumn-sown  Sweet  Peas  in  pots,  cuttings  of 
Roses  in  pots  or  boxes  are  all  the  better  for  the 
shelter  of  a  cold  frame.  You  should  get  enough 
sifted  ashes  to  place  in  the  frame  to  within  about 
6  inches  of  the  light  at  the  front.     If  the  bed 


of  ashes  is  level  it  will,  of  course,  be  farther 
away  from  the  glass  at  the  back.  In  the  bed  of 
ashes  you  should  plunge  the  pots  containing  the 
plants.  This  will  keep  the  roots  warm  and 
safe  from  frost,  while  the  leaves  and  shoots  of 
the  plants  will  be  near  the  light.  Keep  the 
light  off  every  day  and  all  night  unless  it  rains, 
is  frosty  or  a  very  cold  wind  prevails ;  in  other 
words,  give  as  much  air  as  you  reasonably  can, 
so  as  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy  and  hardy.  For 
the  stone-dashed  wall  of  your  house  the 
small-leaved  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  would  be  the 
most  suitable  creeper.  We  will  try  and  find  out 
about  the  hook  for  you. 

Spiraeas  {A  Header). — All  the  Spiraeas  men- 
tioned by  you  need  the  same  kind  of  treatment. 
The  clumps  should  be  potted  in  a  compost  of 
two  parts  loam  to  one  part  each  of  leaf-mould 
and  dry  cow  manure  with  a  little  sand.  Pots  from 
6  inches  to  7  inches  in  diameter  are  suitable. 
Spiraeas  should  be  patted  at  such  a  depth  that 
the  tops  of  the  crowna  are  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  compost  must  be  pressed  down 
regularly  and  made  moderately  firm.  Place 
them  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame  without  any 
heat.  Plenty  of  air  should  be  given.  Should 
earlier  blossoms  be  required  more  heat  may  be 
given,  but  the  flowers  in  this  higher  temperature 
are  not  equal  to  those  which  are  grown  in  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  to  60°.  When  in. the  green- 
house a  good  light  position  must  be  aasigned 
them.  As  the  flower-stems  push  up  they  need 
copious  supplies  of  water.  In  order  to  keep  up 
a  succession  a  few  may  be  taken  indoors  from  the 
frame  every  fortnight. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemums  on  Single  Stems 
IN  6iNCH  Pots  (S.  K.,  St.  Ptttrshurg). — Theie 
are  many  varieties  that  flower  very  aatiefactorily 
in  this  way.  As  far  as  we  can  determine  the 
beet  twelve  Japanese  incurved  for  your  purpose 
are  the  following :  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  pure 
white ;  W.  Duckham,  pale  mauve ;  Western 
King,  pure  white  ;  Mrs.  Barkley,  rosy  mauve  ; 
Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  rose  with  white  centre ; 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Probin,  clear  pink  with  silvery 
reverse  ;  Lady  Conyera,  rose-pink  with  silvery 
reverse;  Florence  Molvneux,  white;  Mont 
Blanc,  ivory  white  ;  W.  B.  Shearn,  rosy  cerise  ; 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson,  blush:  Calvat's  1899, 
pearly  mauve.  Take  cuttings  in  early  April. 
For  the  Japanese,  excluding  those  of  Japanese 
incurved  form,  you  should  procure  Lady  Hope- 
toun,  heliotrope-pink ;  Mrs.  George  Mileham, 
bright  rose-pink ;  Walter  Jenks,  rich  rose  ; 
Mme.  Warg  de  Mone,  white,  edged  pale  mauve  ; 
Mme.  Anna  Debono,  pure  white.  Take  cuttings 
of  these  in  May. 

Draughts  in  Greenhouse  (J.  M.). — The 
amount  of  draught  or  air  currents  in  your  green- 
house would  seem  to  indicate  faulty  construction, 
yet  at  the  Eame  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  always  a  constant  circulation  of  air 
even  when  the  house  is  shut  up.  The  heat  from 
the  hot-water  pipes  tends  to  set  the  air  in 
motion,  and  this  is  added  to  by  the  amount 
which  enters  through  the  laps  of  the  glass  and 
ventilators  which  do  not  exactly  fit.  During 
strong  winds  the  moisture  which  usually  fills  the 
laps  of  the  glass  is  often  dried  up,  and  conse- 
quently allows  more  air  to  find  ita  way  into  the 
structure.  We  do  not  think  any  harm  would 
come  from  a  current  of  air  10°  cooler  than  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  house.  It  seems  to  us 
that  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  kept 
somewhat  moister  you  would  be  much  less 
troubled  with  these  draughts.  As  you  have 
little  or  no  experience  of  these  kinds  of  planta 
you  will  find  great  help  from  a  short  series  of 
articles  on  "  Orchids  for  Beginners,"  which  com- 
menced in  The  Gabdbn  on  September'8  last. 

Standard  Htdeangeas  (S.  S.  JJ.).— Your  standards  of 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandlflora  should  be  at  once 
pruned,  cutting  back  the  branches  to  within  two  or  three 
eyes  of  ttie  base,  as  It  Is  from  these  eyes  that  the  strongest 
shoots,  and,  consequently,  the  largest  heads  of  blossoms 
are  produced.  They  do  not  require  any  special  treatment, 
and  are  perfectly   hardy,  but  a  sli^t  mulching  with 
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manure  will  be  helpfal.  When  growing  freely  this 
Hydrangea  is  greatly  benefited  by  liberal  treatment,  ao 
that  during  the  summer  a  dose  of  llqaid  manure  about 
once  a  fortnight  will  greatly  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  blossoms.  A  mulching  then  of  manure  will  tend  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  moist,  for  drought  is  at  that 
season  very  injurious  to  them. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

American  Blight  {M.  R.  H  A  ). — Now  is  a 
splendid  time  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome  pest. 
We  have  found  a  strong  soda  solution  of  great 
benefit  if  given  at  sufficient  strength  to  kill  the 
pests,  and  care  taken  that  no  parts  of  the  trees 
are  missed.  There  is  a  special  preparation  for 
American  Blight  made  by  Bentley,  Barrow-on- 
Humber,  Hull ;  it  is  most  effective  and  easily 
applied.  It  is  called  Concentrated  Alkali,  and  is 
sprayed  over  the  affected  parts  when  the  trees 
are  leafless.  There  is  also  another  preparation 
which  you  can  make  at  a  small  cost.  Mix  half  a 
pint  of  petroleum  and  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap, 
the  latter  being  well  rubbed  into  the  oil  with  the 
hands  till  like  thick  paint,  add  two  or  three 
gallons  of  rain  water  (or  tepid  spring  water)  and 
syringe  your  trees.  You  can  make  it  a  little 
stronger  if  you  use  it  like  paint  with  a  brush. 
Many  persons  use  raw  petroleum  with  a  little 
clay,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  other  preparation. 
You  can  also  syringe  with  soluble  petroleum, 
this  is  readily  made  with  1  pint  of  raw  petroleum 
and  lib.  of  soft  soap.  Mix  as  advised  above, 
adding  water  as  required. 

Basic  Slag  for  Vine  and  Peach  Borders  iJ  w.  B.). 
Basic  slag  is  a  phospbatic  manure.  It  is  chiefly  nseful 
as  helping  to  form  hard  woody  tissue  in  trees,  and  its 
application,  therefore.  In  moderate  quantities  to  the  Peach 
and  Vine  border  may  be  advantageously  made  at  the  rate 
of  lib.  to  the  square  yard. 

Soil  RonND  Fruit  Trees  (E.  B.  Z..).— We  do  not  thinli 
that  you  would  Injure  your  Apple  tree  by  banking  around 
It  for  2  feet  if  the  tree  is  in  good  health  and  as  the  soil  Is 
not  very  thick.  We  have  seen  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
earth  pat  round  trees  without  injury.  This  advice  would 
not  be  applicable  to  young  trees,  as  you  would  require  to 
give  them  room  to  expand. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Seaweed  (Practiced). — The  ash  of  Seaweed  is 
rich  in  potaeh  and  Boda,  and  sometimee  a  trace  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  found  in  it,  rendering  it  a  valu- 
able manure ;  but  the  results  obtained  from  the 
use  of  the  weed  in  a  fresh  condition  have  been 
found  to  be  better  than  from  the  ash,  on  account 
of  the  rich  organic  parts  available.  We  have  had 
DO  experience  in  its  application  to  fruit  trees^  so 
would  advise  your  using  it  experimentally — that 
is,  a  little  at  first  and  more  the  next  time  if 
results  justify  the  appl  cation.  It  is  an  excellent 
manure  to  trench  into  the  ground  for  growing 
Asparagus. 

Maggot  in  Celbby  {M.  Hoad). — The  season 
is  so  far  advanced  that  remedies  now  will  be  of 
little  avail.  Another  time,  as  soon  as  the  maggot 
is  seen,  the  best  plan  is  to  squeeze  the  maggot 
between  the  finger  and  thumb ;  but  it  is  only 
at  the  start  that  this  can  be  done,  and  even  then 
it  is  tedious.  Should  the  attack  be  persistent, 
cut  away  the  leaves  and  burn  them.  Look  over 
the  plants  once  a  week.  The  maggot  is  encased 
between  the  outer  and  inner  skin  of  the  leaf,  and 
soot,  though  destroying  the  eggs,  cannot  reach 
the  perfect  maggot.  Early  attention  and  repeated 
examination  are  necessary.  We  have  also 
found  ammonia  water  good  if  applied  before  the 
maggot  develops,  or  weak  soluble  petroleum, 
but  this  does  not  reach  the  maggot  encased  safely 
in  the  leaf. 

Forcing  Mint  (i^mion).— It  is  a  very  simple  pro- 
cess, but  you  did  not  tell  us  when  you  placed  the 
roots  under  glass  last  season  ;  neither  do  you  say 
when  you  require  it.  For  early  supplies  so  much 
depends  upon  the  warmth  of  the  house.  Plants 
lifted  now  should  give  green  Mint  the  early  part 
of  February.  The  usual  way  is  to  lift  young 
roots  and  place  closely  together,  and  cover  lightly 
with  fine  soil  and  water  thoroughly  with  tepid 
water.  You  must  not  place  the  roots  underneath 
stages  where  there  is  continual  drip,  as  this 
decays  the  roots  before  they  make  new  growth. 


The  closer  the  glass  the  roots  are  placed  the 
better.  Large  market  growers  plant  on  the  floors 
of  low  span-roofed  houses  now,  water  in,  and 
cut  early  in  the  spring  ;  for  this  purpose  they 
grow  roots  from  cuttings  yearly,  thus  securing 
strong  roots  for  the  purpose. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tarrinc.  Greenhouse  Interior  {Linton).— li  you 
allow  the  tar  to  dry  thoroughly  before  you  place  Id  any 
tender  plants  it  will  not  do  much  injury.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  say  that  tar  Is  not  nearly  so  good  In  many 
respects  as  paint  or  any  other  wood  preservative  now 
obtainable  at  a  small  cost.  Why  we  do  not  Itke  tar  is 
that  in  hot  weather  it  is  rather  objectionable  for  inside 
use. 

Gardening  Books  (J.  M.).— Extremely  useful  books 
for  you  will  be  "  Gardening  for  Beginners,"  by  E.  T.  Cook, 
published  at  The  Garden  Office;  and  "The  Amateur's 
Greenhouse,"  by  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.,  published  at  the 
City  Press,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.  Besides 
these,  from  a  close  perusal  of  The  Garden  every  week 
you  will  learn  much,  and  any  point  on  which  you  need 
information  will  be  gladly  answered  by  the  Editor. 

Cydonia  (H.  G.  fl.).— This  plant  is  deciduous.  The 
best  time  to  plant  Is  in  the  autumn,  or  you  may  plant  any 
time  during  the  winter  when  the  weather  Is  mild  and 
open,  although  It  would  be  as  well  now  to  defer  planting 
until  the  spring.  We  do  not  know  the  sort  you  name. 
We  think  It  would  umloubtedly  do  well  in  the  aspect  you 
mention— south-west.  You  would  find  that  a  Rose  that 
would  give  you  as  much  satisfaction  as  any  would  be  Heine 
Marie  Henriette,  bearing  large  red  flowers,  or  Reve 
d'Or,  which  has  pale  yellow  flowers. 

Book  on  Orchids  (J.  ilf.)-— The  best  book  available  at 
the  present  time  is  undoubtedly  Veltch's  "Manual  of 
Orchidaceous  Plants  Cultivated  Under  Glass  In  Great 
Britain,  18S7  to  1S94."  It  deals  with  the  culture,  classifi- 
cation, description  and  history  of  the  di£Eerent  kinds,  and 
is  freely  illustrated  with  descriptive  woodcuts,  but  no 
coloured  plates.  It  is  not  exactly  brought  down  to  date, 
but  there  Is  nothing  approaching  It  among  recent  works. 
The  "Orchid  Review,"  published  monthly,  price  6d.,  can 
also  be  recommended.  It  embraces  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  Orchids  and  their  culture. 

Best  Bamboos  (iiu&rum).— You  can  place  ten  plants  in 
your  border  planted  In  a  zigzag  manner.  The  best  sorts 
of  Bamboos  for  your  purpose  are  Arundinaria  fastuosa,  A. 
japonica  (syn.  Bambusa  Metake),  A.  anceps,  A.  nltlda, 
Phyllostacbys  virldi-gtaucescens,  P.  Henonis,  P.  flexuosa, 
P.  castillonis,  P.  nigra  and  Arundinaria  palmata.  The 
latter  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory  sort  to  plant 
under  the  tree  you  mention,  but  you  must  not  expect  it  to 
thrive  BO  well  as  it  would  do  In  the  open.  It  is  impossible 
to  name  your  New  Zealand  shrub  from  the  description. 
Why  not  send  a  specimen  ? 

Insects  in  Rustic  Work  {J.  r.)— The  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  insect,  or  small  beetle,  is  to  saturate  the  wood 
with  a  strong  acid  solution  ;  but  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished with  large  things  or  fixtures.  This  pest  is  so 
difllcult  to  get  rid  of,  unless  it  can  be  got  at  readily,  as 
when  the  affected  parts  are  painted  over  It  does  not  reach 
the  hatching  places,  and  the  pest  continues  to  breed.  You 
can,  if  the  insects  have  not  made  much  headway,  paint  the 
parts  over  with  soluble  petroleum  or  turpentine  If  the 
latter  is  not  objectionable  Indoors.  We  have  found  also  a 
strong  acid  solution  that  enters  the  wood  freely  beneficial, 
but  any  of  the  above  are  fatal  to  paint  or  varnish. 

Manure  for  Apple  Trees  (Der&ican).— The  following 
makes  an  excellent  manure  for  Apple  trees,  and  may  be 
ordered  of  any  chemical  manure  merchant.  It  should  be 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  over  the  roots  and  forked 
In  3  inches  or  4  inches  deep  towards  the  end  of  February. 
The  quantity  to  apply  depends  on  the  age  and  size  of  the 
tree  ;  this  you  do  not  give.  For  trees  from  five  to  seven 
years  old  a  pint  of  this  mixture  to  each  tree  would  suffice  : 
Bones  and  guano  phosphates  35  per  cent.,  of  which  10  per 
cent,  is  soluble  ;  potash,  3  per  cent. ;  nitrogen,  45  per 
cent. ;  ammonia,  6  per  cent.  Give  the  surface  of  the  soil 
a  good  dusting  of  quicklime  and  dig  in  at  the  same  time. 

Shrub  Artificially  Treated  (J.  Pope).— We  cannot 
say  definitely  in  what  way  the  shrub  sent  has  been  created. 
You  may  obtain  a  similar  result,  however,  with  Gorse  or 
Broom  or  some  of  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  growing 
of  conifers  and  evergreens  or  the  small  twigs  of  Yew. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  vitality  by  bleach- 
ing, especially  where  the  latter  is  of  evergreen  character. 
This  is  done  by  placing  the  subject  thinly  in  layers,  pre- 
ferably on  plates  or  trays  of  iron  so  arranged  to  retain 
fine  sand  above  and  below  the  treated  specimen.  By 
heating  the  sand  the  twigs  are  in  some  degree  preserved. 
The  small  example  sent  appears  to  have  been  treated  also 
with  French  chalk  and  finely  powdered  glass. 

Bone  Manpre  (■/.  Pope).~for  pot  plants,  as  Carnations 
and  Begonias,  the  equivalent  of  a  5-inch  flower-pot.  level 
full,  will  be  sufficient  for  two  bushels  of  soil.  For  Roses, 
Chrysanthemums  and  things  generally  preferring  richer 
soils,  a  G-lnch  potful  should  be  used  for  the  same  quantity 
of  soil.  In  each  case  the  manure  must  be  well  mixed 
with  the  potting  soil.  For  plants  In  the  open  ground  the 
manure  is  best  dug  or  forked  in  9  inches  deep,  and  for 
Roses,  Carnations,  Stocks,  Asters  and  many  bulbous 
plants  It  is  of  much  benefit.  As  a  top-dressing  It  is  less 
valuable  ;  but  a  little  may  be  employed  for  pot  Roses, 
Carnations,  <&c.,  preferably  mixed  with  good  loam,  and 
pressed  on  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  this  way  surface 
rooting  subjects,  as  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Pelar- 
goniums, Bouvardias  and  others  are  the  more  quickly 
benefited.! 


Lawn  Sand  (Lawn).— There  is  a  lawn  sand  made 
specially  for  the  extermination  of  Daisies,  but  we  fear  if 
your  lawns  are  at  all  large  the  sand  required  would  mean 
a  large  expenditure.  Climax  Lawn  Sand  is  good.  The 
sand  may  be  used  any  time  from  October  to  May.  We 
would  advise  two  dressines  to  make  it  effectual. 

Names  op  Plants  (W.  A.  3f.).~i,  Cestrum  auranti- 
acum  ;  2,  cannot  name  without  flowers. 

Names  of  Fruits.— fl^.  A.  G.—l,  Dumelow's  Seedling 
syn.  Wellington  ;  2,  Bramley's  Seedling  ;  3,  Golden  Noble. 

North  lissex.  —  l   and   10,   Worcester   Pearmain ;     2, 

Golden  Russet ;  3,  Golden  Noble ;  4,  Court  Pendu  Plat ; 
5  and  8,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  6,  Royal  Russet ;  7,  Belle 
Dubois  ;   9,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;   11,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;   13, 

Pickerings  Seedling. J.  J.  G.— Large   Apple,  Newton 

Wonder  ;  small,  Christmas  Pearmain. T.  B.—l,  Apple 

Cox's  Orange;  3,  Pear  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle;  other  Pear, 
Durondeau.    The  numbers  had  become  detached  from  the 

other  fruits. J.  H.  CaUard.—VeKT%  :  1,  Marie  Louise 

d  Uccle  ;  2,  Doyenne  d'Alen^on  ;  3,  Marie  Guise. F.  C  — 

The  numbers  had  fallen  from  Apples  5  and  6  ;  please  send 
again.  1,  Annie  Elizabeth  ;  2,  Golden  Noble  ;  3,  Holland- 
bury  ;  4,  Gravenstein.  Pears :  7,  Beurr6  Clairgeau ;  8, 
Durondeau. 


SOCIETIES. 


SHOW  OF  MARKET  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  a  special  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  as  grown 
for  market  was  held  iu  the  Foreign  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  12  Dh  Inst.  There  was  a  most 
interesting  display  of  varieties  grown  essentially  for  their 
usefulness. 

Market  Growers  and  Nurserymen. 

For  a  collection  of  market  varieties  in  bunches  :  First, 
Mr.  Philip  Ladds.  Swanley,  with  a  very  handsome  lot, 
Framfield  Pink,  Golden  Age,  Snowdrift,  Buttercup  and 
others  were  very  ahowy  ;  second.  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison 
and  Cragg,  Heston  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  S.  Groundeie,  Dartford 
Heath. 

For  a  smaller  similar  group  Mr.  J.  TuUey,  Enfield  High- 
way, was  first.  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg, 
Merivale  Nurseries,  Heston,  were  first  for  a  collection  of 
single  varieties— Lily,  white;  Kittle  Bourne, yellow;  King 
of  Siam,  crimson  ;  Cllbran's  Yellow  and  Lady  Windsor, 
white  and  rose,  were  a  few  of  the  best  of  a  charming  lot. 

For  twelve  vases  of  market  Chrysanthemums,  twelve 
blooms  in  a  vase.  Mr.  Philip  Ladds  was  first  —  Winter 
Konigen,  white ;  Framfield  Pink  and  others  were  good  ; 
Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg  were  second. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  market  Chrysanthe- 
mums not  disbudded  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Prlckett,  South 
Tottenham,  with  a  handsome  lot,  Mme.  Ed.  Roger,  the 
light  green  variety,  was  conspicuous  ;  Mr.  Philip  Ladds 
won  the  second  prize. 

For  six  plants  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums  In  6-lnch 
pots,  Messrs.  Butler  Bros.,  Bexley  Heath,  were  first.  Bach 
of  the  plants  carried  about  ten  blooms. 

For  a  collection  of  market  Chrysanthemums  (commission 
salesmen  only),  Mr.  David  Ingamells,  Catherine  Street, 
won  first  prize  with  a  very  beautiful  lot. 

Open  to  All. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  the  class  for  three  vases 
of  yellow  market  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  R.  Weir,  Enfield 
Highway,  winning  first  prize  with  Nagoya,  a  rich  yellow 
Japanese  with  drooping  petals  ;  Golden  Thompson  won 
second  prize  for  Mr.  Godber,  Bedford. 

The  variety  Mile.  G.  Rivol  won  first  prize  for  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  In  the  class  for  three  vases  of  a 
bronze  variety.     It  is  a  grand  fiower. 

Exmouth  Crimson,  shown  by  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison 
and  Cragg,  was  first  In  the  class  for  three  vases  of  a  crimson 
variety. 

The  variety  Guy  Hamilton,  a  beautiful  Japanese  sort, 
won  first  prize  for  Mr.  R.  Weir,  Enfield  Highway,  in  the 
class  for  three  vases  of  a  white  variety ;  and  Mile. 
Laurence  Zede  was  the  best  pink  shown  In  three  vases  by 
Messrs.  Chatfield,  Southwick,  Sussex. 

The  best  three  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums  were 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  Prlckett,  South  Tottenham.  Earl  of 
Harrowhy,  red  ;  Sir  6.  BuUough,  pale  yellow  ;  and  Earls- 
wood  Beauty,  white,  were  the  three  sorts  shown. 

For  three  vases  of  plumed  Chrysanthemums,  Messrs. 
Chatfield,  Southwick,  were  first.  May  McBean,  bronze, 
being  the  variety  shown.  Mr.  G,  Prlckett  showed  the 
best  spidery  varieties. 

The  best  packed  two  boxes  of  market  Chrysanthemums, 
one  of  blooms  the  other  of  bunches,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
David  Ingamells,  Catherine  Street,  Winter  Cheer,  rose, 
and  Mile.  Theieae  Pankoucke  being  the  varieties  shown. 
Mr.  R.  Weir,  Enfield  Highway,  and  Mr.  Philip  Ladds, 
Swanley,  were  equal  second. 

The  best  memorial  design  of  Chrysanthemums  was 
shown  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  in  the  form  of  a 
large  wreath. 

The  best  novelty  in  the  show  was  Chrysanthemum 
Snowflake,  a  decorative  flower,  white  (with  greenish 
centre  when  young),  very  free,  shown  by  Messrs.  Wells  and 
Co.,  Merstham. 

The  flrst  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  grown 
in  pots  was  won  by  Messrs.  Butler  Bros.,  Bexley  Heath, 
with  a  group  of  plants  in  4^-iuch  pots,  each  carrying 
some  five  or  six  good  blooms. 

The  handsome  championship  cup  presented  by  Messrs. 
Felton  and  Sons,  Hanover  Square,  to  the  winner  of  the 
most  points,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley 
Junction. 
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FORCING     VEGETABLES. 

A  T  this  season,  when  choice  vegetables 
/\         are     somewhat     scarce,     forcing 
/    \      ,  should  be  undertaken,  and  at  the 
2        j^     start  more  care  is  required  than 
later  on,  when  the  roots  have  had 
a  longer  rest.    As  this  note  only  concerns 
the  supply  for  the  next  few  months'  cultiva- 
tion, details  will  be  brief,  as  the  material  to 
force    should    be    at    hand.      No    note    on 
vegetable  forcing  would  be  complete  without 
referring  to  the  old  system  of  forcing 

Seakale  in  the  open  with  manure,  a 
system  that  has  its  merits,  but  now  little 
practised.  Still,  in  an  amateur's  garden 
only  last  year  I  saw  splendid  results.  Forcing 
in  these  days  is  an  easier  matter  than  was 
the  case  formerly,  as  now  roots  of  Seakale 
can  be  purchased  that  have  been  grown  for 
the  purpose  and  in  condition  for  the  work. 
They  are  also  grown  in  a  much  shorter  time 
from  cuttings,  and  a  large  crown  growth 
secured.  Asparagus  also  is  grown  specially 
for  the  purpose,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  the 
two  leading  vegetables  are  readily  obtained. 
I  now  pass  on  to  the  work,  and  will  give  a 
six  months'  supply,  from  November  to  April, 
and  Asparagus,  though  more  costly,  comes 
first. 

AsPAEAC4us. — From  November  to  March 
this  will  force  readily  in  frames  or  pits  with 
a  gentle  bottom-heat — not  more  than  80°  to 
90°  at  the  start.  The  roots  will  give  new 
growth  in  about  twenty  days  if  the  frame  is 
kept  at  an  even  temperature  of  50°  to  60°. 
To  do  this  I  have  frequently  forced  merely 
with  the  heat  at  the  roots  and  by  covering 
the  glass  at  night  much  better  grass  has  been 
secured  than  when  strong  top-heat  is  applied. 
The  usual  routine  if  frames  are  used  is  thus  : 
A  good  body  of  leaves  and  fresh  manure  is 
prepared,  say,  quite  2  feet,  if  more  so  much 
the  better.  It  should  be  thoroughly  rammed 
or  beaten  first,  then  left  a  few  days  till  the 
heat  has  fallen  below  100°,  and  the  roots  are 
placed  quite  close  together  on  the  manure  ; 
indeed,  if  room  is  scarce,  the  roots  can  be  put 
very  close  together.  Over  these  place  a  few 
inches  of  fine  soil  ;  water  the  whole  with 
tepid  water  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  and  keep 
close  till  the  grass  appears,  though  it  is  well 
to  give  a  little  ventilation  early  in  the  day 
for  a  short  time  to  sweeten  the  frame.  As 
the  grass    pushes    through   ventilate    more 


freely  daily.  The  above  is  frame  culture. 
Many,  however,  can  give  what  is  termed 
house  or  pit  culture.  Here  the  roots  are 
placed  closely  together  on  a  bed  not  far  from 
the  glass,  and  covered  with  soil  as  above,  and 
watered  when  necessary.  A  temperature  of 
55°  to  60°  is  ample.  More  heat  will  give  a 
quicker  growth  but  thinner  grass  ;  the  latter 
is  an  important  point.  The  roots 
forced  in  any  house  if  near  the  light,  and 
here  bottom-heat  is  not  necessary.  Grown 
thus,  about  four  weeks  will  be  required 
before  the  supply  is  ready.  Roots  put  in  to 
force  every  three  or  four  weeks,  from 
November  to  the  end  of  February,  will  give  a 
regular  supply,  and  for  this  purpose  I  would 
advise  those  three  or  four  yeane  old. 
Permanent  beds  are  excellent  also  for  a 
forced  supply,  but  to  describe  such  now  will 
occupy  too  much  space.  I  will,  with  the 
Editor's  permission,  send  a  note  later. 

Seakale  is  more  popular  than  Asparagus 
and  less  costly.  The  usual  procedure  is  to 
force  the  roots  in  a  Mushroom-house,  and 
why  this  is  so  often  advised  is  that  it  is 
dark,  the  temperature  suitable,  and  little 
trouble  in  cultivation.  The  roots  are  lifted 
in  October  for  the  winter  work.  The  early 
lifting  arrests  the  flow  of  sap,  and  assists  in 
maturing  the  crown  growth  they  are  laid  in. 
Used  as  required,  to  force  they  are  placed  in 
light  soil  nearly  up  to  the  crown,  and  watered 
in  with  tepid  water.  When  kept  dark  the 
growths  will  be  ready  in  about  three  weeks 
at  this  time  of  year,  but  less  time  will  suffice 
after  the  New  Year.  Hoots  placed  inside 
once  a  fortnight  will  maintain  a  regular 
supply.  Roots  will  also  force  in  a  dark 
cellar,  or  any  outbuilding,  but  there  must  be 
darkness.  Large  quantities  are  also  forced 
for  market  in  deep  trenches,  the  hot  manure 
in  the  bottom,  and  the  roots  in  rows,  and 
well  covered  over.  An  excellent  supply  of 
Seakale  may  be  obtained  later  by  covering 
the  roots  with  soil,  but  this  may  be  termed  a 
spring  supply,  as  there  is  no  forcing  of  any 
kind. 

French  Beans  can  be  forced  with  success. 
The  seed  must  be  sown  at  once  in  small  pots, 
and  the  plants  grown  on  shelves  near  the 
light  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70°  by  day, 
the  minimum  at  night,  and  kept  free  of  red 
spider.  By  the  term  small  pots  I  mean 
6-inch,  from  now  to  December,  but  larger 
ones  at  the  New  Year.    When  th^  seed  is 


sown  do  not  give  water  till  the  Beans  are 
pushing  above  the  soil.  A  good  sowing  now 
will  be  better  than  those  made  later  ;  indeed, 
I  do  not  advise  another  sowing  till  the  New 
Year,  and  then  sow  every  fortnight  to  main- 
tain a  succession.  Such  varieties  as  Veitch's 
Early  Favourite,  Wythes'  Early  Gem,  Sutton's 
Forcing  and  Improved  Sion  House  are  all 
can  be  good  for  pots  at  this  season,  and  as  the  days 
lengthen  these  sorts,  grown  in  pits  or  planted 
out  in  frames,  give  an  excellent  return  if 
grown  well,  and  ample  moisture  with  a 
liberal  temperature  maintained.  Another 
vegetable,  but  one  that  is  much  used  as  a 
salad  also,  is 

Chicoey,  and  choose  the  Continental 
variety  called  Witloef.  Put  the  roots  in  a 
dark  place  in  soil.  Much  the  same  culture  is 
required  as  for  Seakale.  Cut  the  green  tops 
when  they  are  about  4  inches  to  6  inches 
long — that  is,  before  the  leaves  unfold  or 
open.  Chicory  is  a  wholesome  vegetable, 
a  great  favourite  on  the  Continent,  and  easily 
grown.  It  requires  very  little  heat  to  force, 
and  excellent  heads  may  be  grown  in  a  cellar 
or  outside  if  kept  quite  dark. 

Potatoes  for  an  early  spring  supply  can  be 
grown  in  pots  or  in  frames.  For  this  purpose 
the  Ashleafs  or  similar  dwarf  top  varieties 
should  have  been  prepared  for  forcing.  It  is 
surprising  what  good  results  can  be  obtained 
from  specially- prepared  sets  when  they  are 
lifted  in  .July  and  well  ripened. 

MusHEOOM-BEDS  should  be  made  every 
month  if  there  are  means  to  do  so.  They 
always  fill  a  void  during  the  winter  months. 

Rhubarb  will  now  force  readily  in  a  dark 
place  if  lifted  a  little  in  advance  of  forcing. 
This  gives  the  roots  a  check.  Roots  placed 
indoors  every  three  or  four  weeks  will  give  a 
succession.  There  are  some  excellent  forcing 
varieties,  such  as  Daw's  Champion,  Sutton's 
Forcing  and  the  older  Royal  Albert. 

G.  Wythes. 


MOLES    IN    THE     GARDEN. 

I  NOTE  on  page  276  of  The  Gabden  that  Mr. 
A.  E.  Talbot  refers  to  the  method  of  digging  out 
the  moles  when  they  are  working,  but  such  a 
method  could  ouly  apply  to  vacant  ground.  If 
applied  to  planted  areas  the  havoc  wrought  would 
surpass  that  of  a  little  army  of  moles  at  their 
worst.  Of  what  service  would  the  spade  be  in  a 
large  area  full  of  freshly-layered  Carnations,  for 
example,  or  among  the  garden  beds  where 
summer  bedding  is  done?    Three  or  four  years 
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ago  I  had  3  000  or  4,0li0  layera  of  Carnation 
Duchess  of  Fife  in  a  bed,  and  the  layering  was 
hardly  completed  when  the  moles  entered  to  pat 
a  finishing  touch  to  the  work.  Of  what  good  was 
the  epade  in  such  a  case  ?  I  was  at  my  wit's  end  ! 
All  attempts  to  trap  at  the  sides  and  ends  were 
futile,  and  throwing  out  the  moles  with  spade  or 
fork  was  impossible.  Eventually  I  thought  of 
the  hose-pipe,  and  having  a  good  eupply  of  water 
applied  the  latter  with  full  force,  in  this  way 
filling  up  the  runs  and  swamping  the  moles  out. 
With  such  things  as  moles  to  deal  with  one  has 
to  do  many  things  one  would  not  otherwise  think 
of.  Mr  Talbot's  idea  of  the  working  hours  of 
the  mols  is  quite  wrong.  My  earlie-it  teaching 
in  this  direction  was  that  three,  six,  nine  and 
twelve  o'clock  were  the  times.  My  own  idea 
is,  and  has  been  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
that  the  only  clock  the  mole  has  to  guide 
him  is  hia  stomach.  In  other  words,  the  mole 
works  chiefly  when  hungry.  When  any  given 
piece  of  ground  yields  no  more  food,  then  is  it 
necessary  to  break  up  fresh  At  such  a  time 
sub-mains  are  first  formed,  hence  the  mounds  we 
know  so  well,  while  from  the^e  sub-mains  surface 
runs  are  formed  in  all  directions.  Mr.  Talbot 
also  speaks  of  "one  or  two  blows  "  to  kill  a  mole. 
Struck  with  the  forefinger  on  the  snout  it  may 
be  killed  instantly,  while  a  blow  on  the  body 
will  ooly  set  it  squealing  like  a  very  small  pig. 
A  propos  of  the  former,  I  am  informed  that  many 
may  be  killed  simply  by  pUcing  a  twig  of  Gorse 
in  the  run,  the  snout  of  the  mole  coming  into 
sharp  contact  with  the  spine  of  the  Gorse  killing 
the  creature  at  once.  It  is  carious  and  interest- 
ing that  the  snout  of  the  mole  is  at  once  so 
delicate  and  strong.  Equally  curious,  too,  is  it 
that  this  underground  dweller  with  its  lovely 
coat  should  be  invariably  covered  with  insects — 
fleas.  I  have  caught  many,  dead  and  alive,  and 
with  the  same  result.  Much  divergence  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  what  the  mole  eats,  and 
among  other  things  "  wireworm  "  is  mentioned. 
Many  years  ago,  however,  when  dealing  with  a 
freshly  broken-op  pasture  I  soon  found  that  both 
wireworms  and  moles  abounded,  and  I  argued 
that  if  the  mole  was  doing  a  service  I  would  not 
hinder  it. 

As  the  wireworm  did  not  diminish  I  decided 
to  test  the  matter,  and  for  the  purpose  caught  a 
mole  alive  and  kept  it  in  confinement  and  with- 
out food  for  some  hours.  I  then  placed  five 
dozen  of  the  wireworms  in  for  a  bait,  and  again 
for  some  hours  lefD  the  mole  in  perfect  quiet. 
There  was  no  attempt,  however,  to  touch  this 
destructive  pest  of  the  garden,  and  not  a  single 
one  was  missing.  To  make  quite  ture  of  my 
ground  I  got  a  largu  earthworm  and  dropped 
it  into  the  prison  cage,  when  the  mole  at  once 
pounced  upon  it — another  evidence  of  its  acute 
sense  of  smell.  To  watch  the  perfect  system 
adopted  by  the  mole  was  most  interesting,  and 
said  much  for  its  cleanly  habits.  Placing  one  of 
its  fore  paws  on  the  head  of  the  worm,  the  mole 
divested  it  of  every  atom  of  soil,  internally  and 
externally,  by  taking  the  body  of  the  worm 
between  the  fingers  of  the  other  claw  and 
vigorously  stroking  it  repeatedly  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  advancing  the  holding  paw  as  the  work 
of  cleansiug  was  carried  on,  till  the  entire  body  of 
the  worm  was  quite  clean,  when  it  was  quickly 
devoured.  Tne  work  of  cleaning  was  most  expe- 
ditioufly  performed,  the  method  adopted  perfect 
to  a  degree.  Some  of  the  old  mole-catchers  trained 
their  dogs  to  catch  moles.  In  the  field  the  dog 
mole-catcher  may  be  useful  enough,  but  in  the 
garden  the  enthusiastic  dog  may  prove  as 
destructive  as  the  spade.  £.  H.  Jbn  kins. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

January  S.  —  Royal  Hort'cnltural  Society's 
Meeting;  Dinner  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
6pm,  followed  by  lecture  on  "The  Gooseberry 
Mildew  "  by  Professor  Salmon. 

January  14  —  National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association's  Meeting. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


National    Dahlia    Society.  —  The 

annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  (reported 
on  another  page),  held  last  week,  shows  that 
the  latter  continues  to  maintain  its  usefulness 
and  steadily  progresses.  Thirty-eight  new  mem- 
bers joined  the  society  during  the  past  year,  as 
compared  with  thirty-two  in  the  previous  year. 
The  National  Dahlia  Society,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  growers  of  the  Dahlia  as  it  should 
be.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  the 
society  exists  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  exhi- 
bitor and  professional  grower.  This  is  entirely 
erroneous  ;  the  committee  is  only  too  anxious  to 
welcome  amateurs  and  those  who  grow  the  Dahlia 
as  they  grow  any  other  flower,  not  for  exhibition, 
but  for  its  value  in  the  garden.  We  can  assure 
our  readers  that  if  they  are  especially  interested 
in  this  flower,  and  would  like  to  lend  a  hand  in 
encouraging  its  cultivation  and  improvement, 
and  at  the  same  time  place  themselves  in  the 
way  of  learning  something  more  about  the  Dahlia 
and  of  obtaining  various  other  privileges,  they 
should  join  the  National  Dahlia  Society.  The 
hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  H.  L.  Brousson,  Boyton, 
Foot's  Cray,  Kent. 

Societe  Francalse  d'hopticulture 

de  London. — The  eighteenth  annual  dinner 
of  this  society  will  be  held  at  the  Caf^  Royal, 
(58,  Reeent  Street,  on  Siturday,  January  19  next, 
at  6  30  p.m.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by 
Monsieur  F.  Lageat,  who  is  connected  with  the 
firm  of  Oroer-Decngis  and  Sons. 

A  caution  about  Homeria  coUina. 

On  page  138  of  your  issue  ot  September  22  is 
an  interesting  note  of  the  Cape  bulb,  Homeria 
collina,  by  "  S.  W.  F."  The  plant  in  question 
is  acclimatised  in  a  number  of  places  in  Australia, 
and  has  proved  to  be  very  poisonous,  particularly 
to  dairy  cattle.  A  word  of  caution  not  to  allow 
the  plant  to  spread  on  to  grass  land  may,  there- 
fore, not  be  out  of  place. — J^H.  Maiden,  Director, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Violets   in   pots  for  winter.— One 

can  but  congratulate  Mr.  Mayne  (see  page  282 
of  The  Garden)  upon  his  success  with  the  Violet 
in  frames.  Flowers  picked  in  November,  how- 
ever, afford  little  proof  of  winter  flowering,  and 
it  is  for  this  that  I  particularly  recommend — 
first,  permanent  cultivation  in  pots  from  the 
start ;  and,  secondly,  lifting  plants  in  August. 
This  much  is  very  clearly  set  forth  on  page  263 
of  The  Garden.  What  Mr.  Mayne  has  not  told 
readers  of  The  Garden,  however,  is  how  he 
obtains  good  supplies  of  these  Violets  during 
spells  of  hard  frosts,  or  is  it  that  in  his  much- 
favoured  locality  such  frosts  are  unknown.  In  a 
district  obviously  favourable  to  the  Violet  and 
its  flowering,  according  to  Mr.  Mayne,  between 
November  and  March  the  "  blossoms  are  few  and 
far  between."  The  period  named  is  the  season 
of  their  greatest  value,  and  it  is  just  then  that 
the  properly-managed  pot-grown  plants  display 
their  superiority.  Of  course  every  gardener  does 
best  to  study  his  own  special  circumstances,  but 
no  gardener  will  err  by  having  two  strings  to  his 
bow. — E  H.  Jenkins,  Hamvton.  Hill. 
Mutisia    decuPFehs.  —  Mr.     E      H. 

Jenkios's  note,  page  247,  questioning  if  anyone 
had  obtained  fertile  seeds  of  the  above  plant  in 
Eagland,  has  been  answered  by  Mr.  J.  Coutts, 
page  258,  who  states  that  he  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  400  good  seeds.  1  was  informed 
by  a  nurseryman  about  a  month  ago  that  he  had 
saved  fertile  seed  this  year  from  which  he  had 
raised  over  100  plants.  He  said  that  he  had  gone 
over  the  blossoms  when  they  were  fully  expanded 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  which  be  thought 
accounted  for  the  seeds  becoming  fertile.  Mr. 
Coutts  does  not  say  if  he  took  this  precaution  or 
whether  the  seeds  were  produced  spontaneously. 
The  other  day  I  heard  from  a  nurseryman  who 
used  to  stock  the  Mutisia,  saying  that  he  had 
unfortunately  run  out  of  it.     As  noted  by  "H.  P.," 


page  234,  I  find  that  my  Mutisia  succeeds  with 
only  three  hours  direct  sunshine  in  the  day.  It, 
I  think,  in  common  with  many  Chilian  plants, 
resents  excessive  sunshine. — S.  W.  Fitxhereert. 

The  best  Alpine  Silenes.— The  two 

best  Alpine  Silenes  for  the  beginner  are  un- 
doubtedly S.  alpestris  and  S.  Schafta,  as  both 
are  remarkably  easy  to  cultivate.  The  first  has 
beautiful  small  white  flowers,  and  is  about 
6  inches  high,  flowering  in  May  as  a  rule.  The 
latter  has  purplish  rose  blossoms,  is  of  more 
drooping  habit,  and  is  thus  a  capital  thing  for  a 
stone  edging  for  the  border  or  for  drooping  over 
a  stone  on  the  rockery.  Both  are  quite  hardy, 
and  with  the  two  flowers  may  be  had  from  May 
until  September,  as  S.  Schafta  flowers  from  July 
onwards.  Both  can  be  raised  from  seeds,  but 
plants  can  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate.  — A. 
A  beautiful  Maple  (Acep  Niko- 

ense). — Among  several  of  the  newer  Maples 
planted  here,  none  have  this  autumn  equalled 
the  above  in  brilliancy  of  colour.  The  tree  has, 
so  far,  grown  rather  slowly,  and  seems  inclined 
to  assume  a  somewhat  bushy  habir.  The  young 
shoots  and  trifoliate  bronze-coloured  leaves  are 
covered  with  short  hairs.  As  the  leaves  develop 
they  become  green  above  and  almost  silvery 
beneath,  changing  in  October  to  the  beautiful 
soft  scarlet  seen  occasionally  in  the  flowers  of 
Tropieolum  speciosum  or  partially -shaded  leaves 
of  the  Virginian  Creeper.  This  Acer  will,  no 
doubt,  become  very  popular  when  better  known. 
— J  Comber,  The  Gardens,  Nymans,  Crawley. 

The  cape  of  lawn-moweps.— Lawn 
mowers  should  now  be  well  cleaned.  Select 
a  wet  day  and  have  them  taken  to  pieces.  An 
old  wooden  label  is  a  capital  tool  to  scrape  the 
blades  of  the  cylinder  and  other  parts.  All  dirt 
and  accumulated  oily  matter  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  from  under  the  cylinder-cap  and  from  the 
chain-wheel ;  all  internal  parts  should  then 
be  oiled.  To  prevent  the  drums  or  rollers, 
the  cutters  and  bottom  blade  from  rusting, 
give  a  thin  coating  of  good  oil-paint.  If  the 
machine  is  found  to  be  out  of  order,  now  is  the 
time  to  have  it  put  right.  It  is  vexing  in  the 
spring  to  find  that  the  machine  wants  repairing, 
or  that  the  knives  need  sharpening,  setting,  &c. , 
when  the  fast-growing  grass  needs  cutting  badly. 
— W.  A.  S. 

Rabbit-pPOOf  plants.— Several  letters 
on  the  above  subject  have  lately  appeared  in  these 
columns,  and  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that 
plants  which  are  rabbit-proof  in  one  garden  are 
not  necessarily  so  in  another.  Most  writers 
claim  Azaleas  to  be  rabbit-proof  plants,  but  at 
Whiteway,  the  Earl  of  Morley's  seat  near  Chud- 
leigh,  where  numbers  of  Ghent  Azaleas  are  raised 
from  seed,  these  are  invariably  eaten  by  the 
rabbits  unless  wired.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  in 
his  "Memories  of  the  Months,"  cites  Bimbooa 
and  Spiraeas  as  rabbit-proof,  but  in  South  Devon 
large  clumps  of  Arundinaria  Falconeri  have  been 
eaten  down  by  these  pests,  as  well  as  plants  of 
Hoteia  japonica,  formerly  Spiraea  japouica,  which, 
if  not  a  true  Spiraea,  is  allied  to  the  family.  In 
the  same  garden  young  plants  of  Cordyline 
australis,  with  leaves  almost  as  tough  as  those  of 
Yuccas,  were  badly  damaged. — S.  W.  F. 

The  Blancapd  Fund.— This  fund  will 
close  on  the  31st  inst.  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
announce  to  the  Mesdemoiselles  Blancard  on 
New  Year's  Day  the  result.  There  are  many 
names  connected  with  the  Chrysanthemum  that 
I  should  like  to  Eee  in  the  list  of  donations. 
Meantime  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  following 
further  contributions,  viz.  :  Fandeli  Ralli,  E  q  , 
£3;  E  litor  Ecening  News,  £2  2-'.  ;  Messis.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  lOs.  6 1.  ;  Mr.  John 
Brown,  lO^.  ;  Mr.  C.  M.  CoUingwood,  5(.  ;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Cole,  5..  ;  Mr.  G.  S.  Addison,  29.  61  ; 
Mr.  J.  6  Rui  cbman,  2*  6d.  ;  Capiaiu  Hurst, 
2t.  6d  ;  Mr.  W.  Evans,  23  ;  A.  H  P.,  l".  61  — 
C.  Harman  Payne,  Foreign  Secretary,  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  14I,  H  tllmeadow  Road, 
Cat/ord,  S.E. 
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Arbop  Day  at  Bynsford.— It  is  nine 
years  since  Arbor  Diy  was  established  at  Eynsford 
by  Mr.  E,  D.  Till,  and  it  is  twenty-one  years  since 
it  was  started  by  Sir  John  Cockbum  and  his 
friends  in  Australia.  This  much  Sir  John,  who 
has  from  the  time  of  his  becoming  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Till  been  a  great  supporter  of  the  tree- 
planting  movement  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
told  the  people  of  Eynsford  a  few  days  ago,  when 
Eynsford's  Arbor  Day  was  celebrated.  Tree- 
planting  was  proceeded  with  throughout  the  day 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  about  200  fine 
healthy  saplings  and  shrubs,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  were  planted.  As  in  previous 
years,  lady  students  from  the  Horticultural 
College  at  Swanley  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  tree-planting  operations.  The  trees  planted 
consisted  of  Eims,  Oiks,  Poplars,  Yews,  Laurels, 
Bamboos  and  Junipers. 

Sweet  Pea  Countess  Spencer.— 

As  the  above-named  Sweet  Pea  has  so  frequently 
been  referred  to  as  a  sport  from  Prima  Donna, 
perhaps  the  following  pedigree  may  be  of  interest. 
It  is  drawn  up  from  particulars  supplied  by  Mr. 
Cole,  the  raiser  of  Countess  Spencer,  and  the  last 
two  names  were  added  to  the  pedigree  by  him. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  names  of  other  varie- 
ties of  the  same  parentage. 

PEDIGREE. 
Lovely  =  Triumph  (1S98) 
I 

TJnnamea  BeedllDg^Prima  Donna  (1899) 


a 


— Hugh  Aldbesbt,  Aldersey  Hall,  Cheshire. 

Lecture  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.— The  paper  on  "The 
West  Indian  Lime,"  by  Mr.  Archibald  Brooks  of 
Dominica,  read  at  the  recent  show  of  Colonial 
fruit,  was  well  illustrated  by  photographs,  and 
formed  the  last  word  on  this  subject  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  author,  himself  an  old  Chis- 
wick  student,  and  now  superintendent  of  the 
Agricultural  School  at  Dominica,  gave  a  short 
history  of  the  industry  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
described  the  cultivation,  which  is  principally 
from  seed,  the  trees  beginning  to  bear  in  five  or 
six  years.  He  pointed  out  how  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done  by  selection  to  get  a  thin-skinned 
fruit  full  of  juice  and  containing  an  average  of 
about  two  seeds.  He  mentioned  the  serious  loss 
and  damage  caused  by  the  orange  mussel  scale 
and  the  orange  snow  scale,  which  had  reduced 
the  exports  in  1903  to  £23,470,  or  just  about  half 
what  they  had  been  in  1902  (£45,S70)  ;  for  in 
the  previous  year  the  damage  done  by  the  com- 
bined attack  of  these  two  pests  had  been  so  great 
aa  seriously  to  threaten  the  industry,  many  of 
the  trees  being  killed  outright  and  left  as  if 
bleached  with  fire.  The  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  come  to  the  timely  rescue  and 
recommended  that  all  affected  trees  should  be 
sprayed  with  resin  and  whale-oil  soap  compound, 
and  this  had  proved  very  effective,  so  that  the 
exports  of  1905  had  again  reached  £40,000. 

Garden  suburb  scheme  for  the 
Midlands. — We  are  glad  to  hear  of  another 
scheme  for  establishing  a  large  model  village  on 
the  outer  fringes  of  Wolverhampton,  the  capital 
of  the  Black  Country.  It  is  proposed  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  on  an  estate  of  about  400  acres 
belonging  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Richard  H.  Paget, 
Bart.  The  centre  of  the  estate  is  two  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  lies  at  the  high 
altitude  of  from  450  feet  to  500  feet  above  eea 
level.  It  is  well  timbered  and  picturesque  in 
character,  although  a  considerable  part  of  it  is 


within  a  mile  of  some  of  the  largest  industrial 
works  in  the  Midlands.     The  owner  of  the  estate 
recognises  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  con- 
tinued erection  of  crowded  rows  of  dwellings,  and 
desires  to  develop  the  estate  on  lines  which  will 
secure  healthy  and  adequate  housing  accommoda- 
tion for  the  inhabitants.     The  design  of  the  whole 
area  is  being  prepared  in  advance,  on  what  have 
come  to  be  known  as  Garden  City  principles. 
Ample  provision  will  be  made  for  wide  roads,  and 
open  spaces  for  gardening  and  recreation.     It  is 
also  proposed  to  hold  a 
Model   Housing   Exhibi- 
tion on  the  estate  in  the 
late  summer  and  autumn 
of     1907,     when     prizes 
amounting    to    at    least 
£250  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  houses  contain- 
ing four  and  five  rooms, 
and  erected  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  £250.     Parti- 
culars   can   be   obtained 
from    the    Secretary, 
Gresham    Chambers, 
Lichfield  Street,  Wolver- 
hampton. 
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NEW  FERNS, 
the  present  day  collections  of  ^erns  are 
not  met  with  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  they  were  a  genera- 
tion or  more  ago,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  best  decorative  forms  are 
always  in  demand,  and  meet  with  a 
ready  sale.     What  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 

most  desirable  new 
Ferns  of  the  pre- 
sent year  are  those 
which  have    been 
given  either  first- 
class  certificates  or 
awards    of    merit 
by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society, 
and  on  this  point 
it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  no  less 
than  a  dozen  have 
been  so   honoured 
during    the    year 
1906      This  greatly  exceeds  the 
number    for    several    previous 
years,    and    it    may    be    that 
Ferns  are  again  about  to  assume 
their    one-time    popularity. 
Another  notable  feature  is  that 
no  less  than  five  of  the  twelve 
belong  to    the  genus    Nephro- 
lepis,  a  class  of  Ferns  which  has 
aroused  much  interest  of  late, 
particularly  since  the  advent  of 
the  remarkable  plumose  Nephro- 
lepis  Piersoni,  which  was  sent 
here  from  the  United  States  of 
America.     A  few  notes  on  the 
Ferns     of     1906,    arranged    in 
alphabetical  order,   may  be  of 
interest. 

Acrostichum  decoratum.  — 
This  has  broad  simple  leathery 
fronds  with  a  bright  green  upper 
surface  margined  with  reddish 
brown  scales,  which  also  occur 
on  the  crown  of  the  plant,  stems 
and  midrib.  Award  of  merit, 
Temple  Show. 

Asphnium  laceralum  (see 
illustration).  —  Apparently  a 
form  of  the  Birds'  Nest  Fern 
(Asplenium  Nidus),  but  it  differs 
from  it  in  the  fronds  being 
divided  down  to  the  midrib  into 
segments  of  irregular  size  and 
shape.  Some  of  these  divisions 
are  more  or  less  undulated. 
Judging  by  the  specimen  shown, 
the,  fronds  are  more  spreading 
and  less  regularly  arranged  than 
in  the  case  of  the  typical  A. 
Nidus.  First-class  certificate, 
September  25. 

DavcUlia  canarieiisis  elegans, 
— A  finely-cut  and  exceedingly 
gant  variety  of  the  Hare's- 
foot  Fern  (D.  canadensis).  It  is, 
I  believe,  an  imported  form. 
Award  of  merit,  March  6. 

D.  solida  sttperba. — A  noble 
Fern  and  a  very  distinct  variety 
of  the  well-known  D.  solida, 
from  which  it  differs  in  its 
larger  and  bolder  fronds,  with 
slightly  crisped  segments. 
First-class  certificate,  May  16 
It  was  much  admired  when  fiist 
exhibited,  for  whereas  the  young 
fronds  of  Davallia  solida  are 
green,  those  of  the  variety 
superba  are  red.  This  charac- 
teristic will  doubtless  render  it  of 
considerable  value  for  de  coratior , 


BBAUTirUL    NEW 


FEBN  ASFLBNIUM   LACBBATUM. 


(Sho2tm  recently  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs. 
J.  Hill  and  Son,  Edmonton, 
a^id  given  a  first-class  certificate.) 
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D.  elegans  Mayi. — A  beautifnl  Fern  either  for 
pots  or  suspended  baskets,  as  the  rhiz9me8  are  of 
a  free,  creeping  character.  As  shown  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement  on  the  type.  Award  of 
merit,  July  10. 

Nephrolepis  exaUata  elegantissima  — This  is,  I 
believe,  of  American  origin,  and  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful decorative  Fern.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  an  older  variety  from  across  the  Atlantic,  viz., 
N.  Piersoni,  bat  the  fronds  are  looser  and  even 
more  deeply  cut,  while  they  are  broader  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length  than  in  most  of  the 
Nephrolepis.  No  doubt  this  is  destined  ultimately 
to  become  a  very  popular  market  Fern.  First- 
class  cBrtifieate,Temple  Show. 

X.  exaUata  superba  — This  was  given  a  similar 
award  to  the  preceding  and  at  the  same  time.  It, 
however,  forms  a  more  regular  plant,  the  fronds 
about  '2  feet  long  and  arching  gracefully.  Each  of 
the  pinnae  is  so  much  crisped  that  a  frond  resembles 
a  long  frill  of  beautiful  greenery.  Where  Ferns 
are  grown,  a  place  might  well  be  found  for  both 
of  these  charming  varieties. 

JV.  pectwat%  caiicUiculata. — A  variety  of  the 
upright-growing  N.  pectinata,  in  which  the  pin- 
nules are  crested.     Award  of  merit,  July  31. 

2f.  todeaoides  — No  more  appropriate  name 
c}uld  have  been  chosen  for  this,  as  the  whole 
contour  of  the  frond  with  the  beautiful  over- 
lapping pinn«  suggests  at  once  the  charming 
Todea  superba.  Of  all  the  new  forms  of  Nephro- 
lepis this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best.  First-class 
certificate,  October  9. 

\.  cordata  tessdlata. — In  this  the  individual 
pinnae  have  in  tarn  become  pinnate,  thus  forming 
tassels  along  the  frond.  Award  of  merit,  Octo- 
ber 23. 

Osmunda  Mayii. — An  uncommon-looking  Fern, 
which  originated  from  the  well-known  and  popular 
0.  palustris.  The  new-comer  has  spreading 
fronds,  with  wedge-shaped  pinna?  somewhat  con- 
gested in  appearance,  being  unusually  thick  in 
texture  and  much  out.  Their  colour  is  deep 
green,  with  a  creamy  stripe  down  the  centre. 
First-claas  certificate  at  Holland  Park. 

Polypodium  phymatodes  corymboaur/i .  —  The 
typical  kind  is  an  old  but  decidedly  uncommon 
Fern,  with  broad  creeping  rhizomes  and  deeply- 
cut  fronds.  In  the  variety  corymbosum  these 
fronds  are  crested.     Award  of  merit,  March  6. 

H.  P. 


IN    PRIMROSE    TIME. 

IT  was  burning  summer  in  South  Africa.  The 
rosy  tints  of  dawn  had  scarce  faded  away 
before  the  saucy  sunbeams  sipped  up  every 
drop  of  dew  with  which  the  cool  night  had 
sp-.'inkled  the  thirsty  sand,  and  the  quiver- 
ing air  was  panting  with  their  fervid  heat. 
Gorgeous  shrubs  were  revelling  in  the  hot  glare, 
but  a  little  English  Primrose,  crouching  under 
the  shadow  of  a  Rose  bush  and  all  unwitting 
that  its  pure  pale  flDwers  were  the  treasure  most 
eagerly  looked  for  in  the  whole  garden,  was  not 
happy.  The  utmost  care  shielded  it  lest  the 
scorching  rays  should  do  it  hurt.  The  scented 
Rose,  laden  with  bud  and  blossom,  made  a  lovely 
canopy  over  its  head.  The  drought,  which  every- 
where else  parched  the  soil,  was  not  suflFered  to 
invade  its  quiet  sanctuary.  Yet  the  Primrose 
drooped.  It  pined  for  the  moist  earth  and  cool 
moss  of  the  English  wood  whence  it  came,  for 
the  pale  light  filtering  through  unfolding 
greenery,  for  rain  drops  to  fall  on  its  soft  wrinkled 
leaves.  And  so,  with  a  feeble  effort  to  open  one 
or  two  wan  flowers  to  peep  at  the  strange  new 
land  where  it  was  an  alien  and  a  foreigner,  the 
little  Primrose  after  a  while  gave  up,  in  despair, 
the  task  of  living  where  it  could  not  make  itself 
at  home,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Strange  how  in  absence  we  cling  with  fond 
affection  to  all  that  reminds  us  of  the  dear  home- 
land. And  yet  not  strange  that  we  should  love 
the  Primrose  as  one  of  its  most  cherished 
memorials,  for  if  there  be  one  sight  fairer  than 


another  on  earth  it  is  spread  for  us  in  Primrose 
time  in  our  own  British  woods  and  lanes.  And  is 
it  not  inspiriting  as  well  as  fair  ?  Think,  for 
instance,  of  an  early  January  day  in  the 
Shires. 

The  air  is  damp  and  soft  with  the  mist  which 
the  sun  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  dispel.  It  is 
chilly  withal,  and  we  step  out  briskly  along  the 
muddy  lane  to  get  a  little  warmth  into  feet  and 
fingers.  It  is  too  early  for  the  cheery  Celandine  to 
open  its  shining  stars,  and  as  we  plod  along  it  the 
lane  seems  dull  and  dreary.  Perhaps  we  may  be 
somewhat  out  of  heart — it  is  a  trick  which,  not 
seldom,  winter  plays  upon  us — and  a  little  evil 
spirit  of  disaffection  towards  present  circum- 
stances takes  possession  of  us  against  our  will. 
The  only  happy  sound  is  the  ripple  of  a  tiny 
runnel  of  surface  water  at  the  foot  of  the  hedge- 
row, singing  a  little  song  to  itself  as  it  follows  by 
our  side. 

Suddenly  we  halt,  for  in  the  dull,  flower- 
less  bank,  coaxed  into  bloom  before  its  time 
by  that  very  trickle  of  life-giving  water  which 
teased  us  but  a  moment  before  with  its  paltry 
tinkle,  is  a  clump  of  earliest  Primroses,  and  it 
looks  so  fresh  and  bright  and  thankful  with  its 
little  cluster  of  open  stars  and  wealth  of  buds 
still  folded  that  we  are  ashamed  of  our  ill- 
humour — the  winter  of  our  discontent  melts 
away,  we  scarcely  know  how  or  why — and 
visions  of  the  sweet  spring  that  is  coming  take 
its  place.  As  we  look  at  it  we  begin  to 
dream  .  .  .  No  longer  do  we  tread  the 
muddy  lane.  Instead,  our  feet  seem  to  wander 
far  away,  and  we  have  strayed  into  the  green 
alley  of  a  woodland  coppice.  Overhead  the  leaf- 
buds  are  almost  breaking,  the  Elder  bushes,  here 
and  there,  are  in  full  leaf,  and  the  glow  of  spring 
is  reddening  the  Oik-buds.  Willow  branches  are 
thick-set  with  silky  grey  "pussies,"  but  the  Hazel 
bushes  laugh  and  make  merry  over  them  as  they 
swing  their  own  long  tassels.  The  dead  leaves  of 
autumn  still  lie  where  they  had  drifted  between 
the  soft  cushions  of  tufted  moss  at  our  feet,  and 
from  the  green  floor  beneath  every  tree  and 
budding  bush,  thousands  of  Sweet  Primrose  eyes 
look  frankly  into  cur's,  and  we  hear  under- 
tones which  whisper  of  the  life  and  hope  ever 
springing  anew  out  of  the  withered  leaves  of 
yesterday.  .  .  .  It  is  but  a  dream  conjured 
up  in  the  passing  moment  by  the  spell  of  the 
Primrose  clump  which  came  too  soon.  Never- 
theless, we  go  on  our  way  rejoicing,  because  the 
Sweet  Primrose-tide  is  nearer  than  we  thought. 

K.  L.  D. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


I  have  found  that  the  frnits  do  not  suffer 
from  the  depredations  of  birds  to  anything  like 
the  degree  that  most  fruits  do,  in  fact  it  has 
been  hardly  necessary  to  net  them.      R.  Dean. 

Audleys  Wood  Gardens,  Basingstoke. 


THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


THE  LOGANBERRY. 

WHERE    a     plentiful    supply    of 
hardy  fruits  is   required,  this 
useful  fruit  deserves  a  place  in 
all  gardens,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  productive.   It  is  excellent 
for  cooking,  and  considered  by 
some  as  a  great  improvement  mixed  with  Rasp- 
berries  in   preserve    making,    and    when    fully 
ripened  is  admissible  for  dessert. 

The  plants  do  not  require  to  be  put  out  at  less 
than  6  feet  apart,  as  they  are  of  vigorous  growth, 
making,  under  generous  treatment,  shoots 
20  feet  long  in  a  season.  They  are  adapted  for 
growing  in  various  ways,  such  as  on  arches,  over 
garden  paths,  and  on  fences. 

The  fruits  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Raspberry,  only  they  are  longer,  while  the 
appearance  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  is  character- 
istic of  its  other  parent,  the  Blackberry.  The 
resemblance  in  this  respect  is  so  strong  that  there 
is  a  danger  of  the  plant  being  uprooted  as 
brambles  at  the  hands  of  inexperienced  workers, 
as  was  once  the  case  with  some  young  plants  in 
a  garden  under  my  charge.  The  said  plants  were 
among  a  heap  of  rubbish  owing  to  the  misguided 
efforts  of  one  of  this  class  of  operators. 


WHAT    IS    A    BROCCOLI? 

TO  have  a  Broccoli  raised  from  a  spring 
sowing,  turning  in  with  very  fine  white 
heads  in  October — practically,  indeed, 
in  about  seven  months,  seems  very  odd. 
The  common  definition  of  a  Broccoli 
hitherto  has  been  that  its  seed  needs  to 
be  sown  one  year,  that  the  plants  thus  raised  may 
stand  the  winter  and  head  in  during  the  following 
year.  Literally  we  have  held  that  Broccoli  is  a 
biennial,and  as  such  have  habitually  described  it. 
Still  further,  it  has  generally  been  held  that  the 
Cauliflower  is  an  annual,  being  both  raised  from 
seed  and  heading  in  the  same  year,  while 
incapable  through  inherent  tenderness  of  with- 
standing ordinary  British  winters.  Certainly, 
except  they  are  grown  in  frames  or  under  hand- 
lights.  Cauliflowers  will  not  winter  with  us. 
With  such  commonly  existent  deflnitions  we 
practically  knew  where  we  were.  Now  we  find 
in  the  superb  variety  named  Michaelmas  White, 
to  which  jast  recently  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
gave  an  award  of  merit,  what  is  described  as  a 
Broccoli  heading  in  the  same  year  as  sown,  and 
in  precocity  not  only  rivalling  the  famous  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  but,  judging  by  the  sample  of 
some  twenty-fonr  to  thirty  heads  staged  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  a  much 
superior  stock.  Now  it  may  to  many  matter 
little  as  to  a  name.  The  great  thing  is  to  have 
excellence.  That  is  all  right,  for  quality  is  of 
far  more  importance  than  is  a  name.  But  is  this 
variety  really  a  Broccoli  or  is  it  a  Ciuliflower  ? 
I  regard  it  as  of  the  latter  section,  and  think  the 
term  Broccoli  a  misnomer.  Still,  I  am  not 
biassed  ;  but  having  so  far  held  comparatively 
settled  convictions  as  to  what  is  a  Cauliflower 
and  what  a  Broccoli,  I  am  reluctant  to  have  those 
convictions  overthrown.  A.  D. 


SUTTON'S  EARLY  GEM  BRUSSELS 

SPROUT. 
Mb.  E.  Beckett  speaks  highly  and  with  confidence 
of  the  above  when  at  page  269  of  The  Gasden 
he  says:  "It  is  the  finest  Brussels  Sprout  I 
know."  My  experience  is  identical,  and  I  gladly 
endorse  every  word  of  Mr.  Beckett's.  I  have 
grown  Early  Gem  for  several  years,  and  during 
this  time  it  has  ousted  all  other  Sprouts.  Com- 
pact, hardy  and  self-protecting,  and  free  in 
cropping,  it  is  of  great  value.  Its  perfect  nut- 
like  flavour  I  have  never  found  in  any  other 
Sprout.  The  firm  buttons  are  of  a  size  that 
admit  of  their  being  cooked  whole  and  eaten 
whole,  the  latter,  to  my  mind,  a  point  of  the 
highest  importance  in  this  valuable  winter 
vegetable. 
Hampton  Hill.  E  H.  Jenkins. 

CARTER'S  SUNRISE  TOMATO. 
This  new  Tomato  has  this  season  proved 
thoroughly  deserving  of  the  first-class  certificate 
given  it  last  year  when  on  trial  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Wisley,  both 
for  its  grand  cropping  qualities  and,  what  is 
more  important  still,  for  its  splendid  quality. 
By  some  Sunrise  may  be  considered  small,  but 
this  is  in  its  favour,  both  for  salad  and  general 
use,  as  large  fruits  are  not  often  required,  and 
as  this  variety  can  be  had  fit  for  table  nearly 
all  the  year  round  it  is  most  useful.  I  have  had 
good  fruits  of  Sunrise  six  months  out  of  twelve 
without  any  special  culture,  and  what  makes  it 
eo  valuable  for  winter  use  is  its  free  setting,  as 
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it  "  sets  "  well  far  Into  the  autumn.  By  having 
two  or  three  sowings  from  January  to  July  or 
August  a  year's  supply  may  be  obtained.  The 
plants  crop  enormously,  and  bear  ten  to  twelve 
fruits  on  a  truss,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
these,  though  not  large,  are  plentiful,  and  make 
up  for  loss  of  size  by  the  quantity  produced. 
Certainly  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Tomatoes 
introduced  of  late  years,  and  can  be  grown  with  so 
little  trouble  that  it  may  be  classed  as  the  best 
new  Tomato  we  have  had  of  late,  and  it  will 
become  a  great  favourite.  G.  Wythes 

SALSIFY  AND  SCORZONERA  AS 
WINTER  VEGETABLES. 
I  HAVE  bracketed  these  two  winter  vegetables 
together  as  their  cultivation  is  similar  and  they 
are  in  season  together.  Both  are  useful  from 
November  till  April,  a  period  of  the  year  when 
there  are  none  too  many  vegetables  to  Etlect  from. 


and  the  seedlings  thinned  to  12  inches  in  the  row. 
In  October  the  roots  should  be  lifted,  trimmed 
and  placed  in  a  cool  store  just  free  from  frost, 
and  a  supply  will  be  available  from  November 
for  several  months.  In  the  South  they  are  often 
wintered  in  the  open.  A  little  soil  is  drawn  up  to 
the  crown,  or  in  severe  weather  long  litter  or 
Bracken  is  placed  over  the  roots.  Many  persons 
abroad  leave  a  row  or  two  of  roots  of  Salsify  for 
their  spring  growth  ;  when  cut  young  they  are 
not  unlike  Asparagus. 

I  have  referred  to  the  cookini;.  The  roots  are 
excellent  when  cleaned  and  bailed  till  tender 
with  jast  enough  water  to  cover  them,  adding  a 
little  vinegar  and  serving  with  gravy  or  white 
sauce.  Served  as  a  vegetable  oyster  the  roots 
when  cooked  and  cold  are  cut  in  slices,  fried  in 
butter  and  dusted  freely  with  salt  and  pepper 
while  cooking.  A  little  Parsley  and  melted 
butter  are  served  with  it.  I  have  also  seen  the 
roots  cu'.  to  piecei  and  cooked  with  rich  stock 


Soupert.  My  plants  have  flowered  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn,  and  have  been  much 
admired.  The  flowers  are  of  beautiful  shape  and 
delicious  psrfame,  but,  though  held  erect,  their 
stalks  are  extremely  short.  The  colouring  is 
very  telling,  a  rich  rosy  carmine.  It  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  a  seedling  between  Mme. 
Jules  Grolez  and  Mme.  Edm^e  Metz  would  be 
very  vigorous  in  growth,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
faults  of  Anne  Marie  Soupert.  The  other  weak 
point,  as  already  stated,  is  its  foliage.  In  colour 
this  is  a  peculiar  greyish  green,  but  it  always  has 
a  limp  appearance,  just  as  if  the  plants  were 
sufl^ering  from  drought.  The  young  growth  is  a 
dark  purplish  shade.  Mme.  Edm^e  Metz's  almost 
complete  immunity  from  mildew  is  also  shared 
by  this  variety.  Aethur  R.  Goodwin. 

RAMBLER  ROSE  TAUSENDSCHON. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Schmidt  of  Erfurt,  Germany,  sends 
me  a  very  pretty  coloured  illustration,  together 
with  some  particulars,  of  his  new 
hybrid  multiflora  Rose  Tausende- 
cbon,  which  he  is  distributing 
this  autumn.  In  colouring  it 
appears  to  be  variable,  some  of  the 
blooms  resembling  those  of  Lady 
Gay,  and  others  being  almost  white 
suffused  with  bright  rose  -  pink. 
Tausendschon  is  one  of  a  number 
of  seedlings  from  crosses  between 
Crimson  Rambler  and  the  dwarf 
Polyantha  and  Tea-scented  sections. 
It  is  a  plant  of  even  greater  vigour 
than  Crimson  Rambler,  and  has  fine 
shiny  foliage,  which  is  retained  on 
the  plant  until  late  in  the  season, 
and  is  not  prone  to  mildew.  One 
can  but  hope  that  this  Rose,  which 
was  awarded  a  first  prize  at  all 
three  of  the  German  Rose  shows 
tbis  season,  will  prove  as  useful 
in  English  gardens  as  have  Mr. 
Schmidt's  other  productions.  Rubin, 
Leuchtstern  and  sinica  Anemone 
are  a  trio  of  sorts  that  this  raiser 
may  well  be  proud  of. 
Kidderminster.     A.  R.  GoODWipr. 


FaUlTS  OF  ROSA   VIRGINIANA  IL.    PL. 


It  is  always  advisable  in  a  garden  to  get  as  much 
variety  as  possible.  Of  course  at  this  season, 
when  the  roots  should  be  ready  for  nse,  brief 
cultural  notes  alone  are  necessary.  Many  do  not 
cook  the  roots  to  the  best  advantage,  and  this  being 
BO  they  are  not  liked  ;  but  cooked  as  this  vegetable 
is  on  the  Continent  it  is  delicious.  The  first- 
named  is  often  called  the  vegetable  oyster,  as  it 
is  considered  to  have  somewhat  the  fla^ur  of  the 
oyster,  but  this  may  be  a  matter  of  taste. 

Unlike  some  vegetables  that  have  edible  roots, 
the  Salsify  does  not  require  a  long  season  of 
growth ;  indeed,  if  sown  too  early,  the  plant  runs 
to  seed  if  the  soil  is  light,  but  much  depends  upon 
the  locality.  In  the  North  I  always  sowed  the 
seed  early  in  April,  and  in  the  South  quite  six 
weeks  later.  Scoizonera  runs  to  seed  very 
quickly  with  the  least  check  or  in  dry  weather. 

Both  plants  do  best  in  land  that  has  been  well 
manured  for  a  previous  crop,  as  given  fresh 
manure  the  roots  fork  or  divide  badly,  so  deep 
culture  is  essential.  Scorzonera  culture  is  simple  ; 
it  consists  in  merely  keeping  the  plants  clean,  and 
if  liquid  manure  can  be  spared  they  well  repay 
for  the  same  by  their  size  of  root  later  on.  Seed 
should  be  sown  very  thinly  in  rows  2  feet  apart 


Scorzonera  may  be  cooked  like  Carrots,  and  when 
cold  fried  in  butter.  G.  Wythes. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

H.T.  EOSE  ANNE  MARIE  SOUPERT. 

THE  defects  of  this  Rose  are  its  very 
moderate  growth  and  the  bad  appear- 
ance of  its  foliage.  Despite  these 
drawbacks  it  is  certainly  worth  a 
place,  if  only  for  its  rich  colouring,  a 
point  in  which  this  class  is  notoriously 
weak.  It  is  curious,  too,  how  little  progress  we 
are  making  in  this  direction.  Etoile  de  France 
was  a  great  disappointment ;  J.  B.  Clark  has 
been  very  indifferent  this  season,  though  I  am 
hopeful  it  will  do  better  next  year  ;  Gruss  an 
Sangerhausen  looks  as  if  it  will  be  a  moderate 
grower,  and  so  on.  We  still  seem  as  far  off  as 
ever  from  obtaining  what  we  really  desire — a 
rich  scarlet  variety  with  the  vigour  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  the  floriferous  nature  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas.  As  far  as  floriferouaness  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  Anne  Marie 


ROSA   VIRGINIANA. 

Thb  bright  -  coloured  fruits  of 
numerous  wild  and  semi-wild  Roses 
afford  an  added  interest  to  the  wilf' 
garden,  the  pleasure  grounds  and 
the  woodland  walks  during  autumn 
and  winter,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
valne  of  the  flowers  in  summer  and 
the  autumn  tints  of  the  foliage. 
B.  virginiana,  a  North  American 
species,  perhaps  better  known  in 
gardens  as  R.  lucida,  has  bright  red  globular  hips. 
It  forms  a  well-shaped  bush  3  feet  to  5  feet  in 
height,  varying  considerably  according  to  the  soil 
in  which  the  plants  are  growing.  It  succeeds  in 
poor  soil,  thus  being  useful  for  banks  and  hedges. 
The  shining  green  foliage  assumes  beautiful 
yellow  and  crimson  tints  in  autumn.  The  flowers 
are  single  rose-coloured.  The  double- flowered 
variety  flore-pleno,  fruits  of  which  are  illustrated, 
has  small,  fragrant,  rose-coloured  flowers.  In 
nursery  catalogues  it  is  usually  given  the  name 
of  Rose  Button.  The  hips  are  more  oval  in 
shape  than  those  of  the  type,  and  the  calyx  is 
psrsistent.  The  fruits  of  the  species  are  erect, 
while  those  of  the  double  variety  are  pendulous. 
There  is  a  variety  alba  with  single  white  flowers. 

A.  N. 


HYBRID   TEA  ROSE   LA  FAVORITE. 

There  are  two  Roses  of  this  name,  the  other 
being  an  old  Hybrid  Perpetual  sent  out  by 
Guillot  in  1872.  The  variety  under  notice  wi5 
distributed  by  Vve.  Schwartz  of  Lyons  in  1899, 
and  is  a  seedling  between  Caroline  Teatout  and 
the  Tea-scented  Rose  Rsine  Emma  des  Pays-Bis 
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A  writer  in  the  Rosen-Zeitung  for  July,  1905, 
remarks  that  this  Rose  has  been  overlooked,  and 
describes  it  as  a  "  faultless  Rose  which  pleases 
evrryone  who  cultivates  it  on  account  of  its  fine 
delicately  coloured  blooms,  delightful  shape, 
lasting  qualities,"  &o.  From  the  behaviour  ot 
several  plants  in  my  garden  this  season  I  am 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  my  impressions  of  it 
are  favourable.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  least 
surprising  that  a  good  Rose  should  now  and  then 
be  passed  over  among  the  horde  of  Continental 
novelties  (save  the  mark  !)  whose  glowing  des- 
criptions delude  the  unwary  rosarian.  But  to 
revert  to  the  subject  of  my  note.  Li  Favorite  is 
of  good  growth,  with  purplish  green  wood 
covered  with  a  Plum-like  bloom.  The  foliage  is 
light  purplish  green  and  not  prone  to  mildew. 
The  flowers  are  usually  produced  in  trusses  of 
three,  and  in  respect  of  colouring  rather  resemble 
those  of  the  well-known  Tea-scented  Rose  Gilbert 
Nabonnand.  The  buds  are  pointed,  creamy 
white,  changing  to  silvery  white,  centre  palest 
lake-pink.  The  expanded  flowers  are  very  full ; 
every  petal  reflexes,  and  is  edged  with  rose-pink 
tinged  with  palest  carmine.  The  growth  is 
upright,  and  the  flowers  are  held  well  up  on  good 
stalks,  and  are  moderately  scented.  As  a  Rose 
for  garden  decoration,  at  all  events  in  a  hot 
season,  it  appsars  to  be  well  worth  growing.  It 
has  the  reputation  of  being  fairly  hardy. 

Worcestershire.  Arthur  Goodwik. 
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IVY-LFAVED   PELARGONIUM    IN    MISS   VKNABLHS 
GARDEN,    BONCHURCH,   ISLE  OF   WIGHT. 

subject  for  flowering  at  Christmas,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  admired.  C.  Ruse. 

SWEET    VIOLETS. 
I  WAS  pleased  to  see  in  The  Garden  (pages  224 
and  274)  the  interesting  notes  dealirg  with  the 


summer  treatment  of  Violets,  in  which  the  point 
was  raised — Should  they  ba  grown  in  sun  or 
shade  ?  I  have  found,  after  various  methods  of 
culture,  that  there  is  no  better  position  to  grow 
them  than  a  border  exposed  to  the  sun  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  providing  it  is  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east  wind,  which  in  spring 
and  early  summer  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
plants  ;  if  not  actually  killing  them,  it  would 
weaken  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  red  spider,  which,  I  believe, 
first  attacks  weakened  plants.  In  spite  of  the 
heat  of  the  past  summer,  my  plants  have  been 
perfectly  free  from  spider,  although  not  watered 
after  planting,  which  I  consider  does  more  harm 
than  good.  The  plants  are  grown  from  single 
crowns  inserted  early  in  April.  Oar  soil  receives  a 
good  dressing  of  decayed  leaf-mould,  which  is 
well  dug  in  previous  to  planting. 

C.  Nichols. 
The  Manor  Hoiise  Gardens,  Ormeshy. 

I  AM  much  interested  in  reading  the  above.  I 
can  endorse  the  remarks  Mr.  Ruse  has  written  on 
the  subject.  I  have  abandoned  growing  Violets 
on  south  borders.  I  find  they  are  more  satis- 
factory on  east  and  west  aspects,  and  by  this 
treatment  give  good  results,  and  do  not  ocoasion 
so  much  labour  during  the  growing  season. 
WooUand,  Blandford.  J.  Harris. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  WINTER-FLOWERING 

FORGET-ME-NOT 

(Sutton's  Pot  Mtosotis.) 

HAVING  grown  this  plant  for  the 
past  two  seasons,  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  its  value.  Plants 
15  inches  in  height  and  covered 
with  flowers  of  a  delicate  blue  are 
very  attractive  during  the  dull  dayE 
of  winter.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
Jane  are  now  (December  10)  just  commencing  to 
open  their  flowers.  They  are  charming  plants 
for  rooms  or  the  conservatory,  and  also  for 
supplying  cut  flowers.  Their  culture  is  very 
simple,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to 
the  amateur.  The  seed  is  sown  in  well-drained 
pans  or  boxes  filled  with  light  sandy  soil  and 
placed  in  a  cold  shady  frame.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  can  be  handled  they  are  pricked  off  into 
other  pans,  and  when  large  enough  placed  into 
3-inch  pots.  Do  not 
allow  the  plants  to 
suffer  from  want  of 
water,  and  provide 
shade  during  bright 
sunshine.  When  the 
pots  become  full  of  roots 
give  them  a  final  shift 
into  6-inch  pots.  A 
t>uitable  soil  consists  of 
fibrous  loam,  half-rotted 
manure,  leaf-mould  and 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
sand.  Spray  overhead 
daily  during  hot 
weather  and  allow  the 
plants  plenty  of  space 
to  develop,  for  at  this 
stage  they  grow  very 
fast.  No  artificial  sti- 
mulant is  needed.  The 
plants  must  not  be 
placed  in  a  high  tem- 
perature at  any  time. 
A  few  may  be  taken 
from  the  frame  at 
intervals  and  placed 
in  the  greenhouse  to 
ensure  a  succession. 
This  plant  isadelightful  bush  cs  white  margukritb  (oHRysANTHEMUM  frutesckns)  at 


I  SHOULD  like  to  add  a  note  in  support  of  Mr. 
Ruse  in  reference  to  Violets  grown  in  sunshine  or 
shade,  for  I  find  it  is  impossible  to  grow  Violets 
well  on  a  south  border  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
unless  it  is  very  damp  or  a  heavy  clay,  for  I  have 
failed  more  than  once  in  planting  out  my  Violets 
on  a  border  with  the  full  force  of  the  sun  on  them. 
The  place  the  Violet  loves  best  is  in  an  orchard 
of  standard  fruit  trees.  There  the  Violets 
have  just  the  right  shade,  and  in  this  way  they 
do  not  require  nearly  as  much  water  through  the 
summer.  If  the  plants  are  mulched  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  spent  hot-bed  manure  used  for 
Marie  Louise  and  leaf-soil  for  the  white 
varieties,  the  grower  will  not  be  troubled  with 
red  spider.  If  once  the  plants  get  infested 
with  the  spider  they  are  ruined,  so  I  advise 
any  lover  of  the  Sweet  Violet,  if  he  wishes  to 
keep  free  from  that  enemy  of  the  Violet,  to  fight 
shy  of  the  south  borders,  and  plant  where  Nature 
would  have  them  grow.  G.  Brown. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  interesting  photographs,  from  which  the 
accompanying  illustrations  were  made,  of 
flowers  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  were  kindly 
sent  by  Mrs.  Evans, 
and  were  taken  by 
Miss  Lily  Evans, 
Ventnor.  The  Pelar- 
gonium is  the  largest 
outdoors,  even  in 
this  neighbourhood, 
and  the  Marguerite 
vras  a  wonderful  sight. 
The  photographs 
were  taken  three 
months  ago.  As  is 
well  known  many 
plants  that  must 
have  winter  protec- 
tion further  north, 
live  outdoors  the 
whole  year  in  this 
favoured  climate. 


BONCanRCH. 


SWEET-SCENTED 

VERBENA. 
It  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  to  know 
that  thischarming  plant 
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(see  page  250)  may  be  grown  to  a  large  siza  in 
iesB  favoured  oountiea  than  Davonahire.  A  corner 
of  the  flower  garden,  preferably  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  or  fence,  should  be  selected.  The  soil 
should  be  enriched  by  digging  in  some  half-rotten 
manure.  Plant  out  in  June,  and  endeavour  to 
secure  as  strong  growth  as  possible.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  watering  during  dry  weather 
and  a£Ebrding  a  mulch  of  leaf-mould  or  Cocoanut 
fibre  refuse.  The  results  may  be  somewhat  short 
of  the  grower's  expectancy  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  but  patience  and  care  will  finally  be 
rewarded. 

Before    severe    frosts    set    in    cut    down  the 
plants    to    within    6    inches    of    the    ground. 
Then  place  a  9-inch  layer  of  leaves  over  them. 
These  may  be  prevented  from  being  blown  away 
by  placing  over  them  a  piece  of  wire  netting, 
held  in  position  by  neat  wooden  hooks.     In  the 
spring,  when  danger  from  frosts  is  past,  remove 
the  leaves  and  lightly  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
When  growth  commences  keep  a  careful  watch 
for  slugs,  which  are    very  fond  of   the  young 
shoots.     The  plants  will  grow  vigorously  ae  the 
season  advances,  and  form  large  bushes.     At  the 
end  of  the  season  treat  as  advised.    Plants  grown 
thus  increase  in  size  every 
year.     The  third  year  they 
have  been  grown  7  feet  in 
height,  with  twelve  strong 
shoots     on     a     plant.      No 
plant  is  more  delightful  for 
growing   near  the  windows 
of   the  house. 

C.  Rush. 
Munden  Gardens,  Watford 
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THE    POINSETTIA. 

THE  season  of  this  showy  winter  plant 
being  again  at  hand,  a  note  on  a 
simple  method  of  culture  whereby 
good  results  can  be  obtained  may  be 
of  interest.  After  the  bracts  have 
faded  the  plants  should  ba  stored 
away  under  benches  or  stages,  where  they  will  be 
cool  and  dry 
until  the  month 
of  May.  They 
should  then  be 
brought  out, 
the  soft  parts  of 
the  tops  of  the 
shoots  cut  ofif, 
and  placed  near  ' 

to  the  light 
in  an  inter- 
mediate tem- 
perature, water 
given,  and  fre- 
quent    syring- 
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VIOLETS  IN  POTS 
FOE  WINTER 
Ojt  page  222  of  The  Garden 
I  recommended  growing  Vio- 
lets in  pots  for  flowering 
from  Christmas  till  March. 
I  will  give  a  few  hints  as 
to  (in  my  experience)  the 
best  and  most  successful  way 
to  grow  them.  The  extra 
labour  this  method  entails 
will  repay  one  well.  March 
or  April  are  the  beat  times 
for  propagating.  This  is  done 
by  runners  or  cuttings,  run- 
ners with  little  roots  being 
preferable.  Pot  these  singly 
into  2J-inGh  pots,  plunge  in 
ashes  or  fibre,  and  keep 
close  in  a  cold  frame  until  well  rooted,  admitting 
air  gradually  after  they  begin  to  grow,  and  when 
growing  freely  give  plenty  of  air.  When  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  pot  on  into  3-inch  pots, 
keep  close  for  a  few  days,  and  then  treat  the 
same  as  mentioned  before.  When  these  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  pot  on  into  5-inch  pots,  and  so  on 
until  8-inoh  pots  are  reached.  For  flowering 
pots  of  this  size  are  quite  large  enough.  During 
summer  plunge  them  in  a  bed  of  ashes  facing 
east.  Place  a  piece  of  slate  for  the  pots  to  stand 
on  to  prevent  the  roots  penetrating  the  plunging 
material.  Keep  all  runners  removed  throughout 
the  summer,  and  never  allow  the  planta  to  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  After  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots  (when  the  planta  are  in  their  flowering 
pota),  a  little  stimulant  in  the  way  of  liquid 
manure  once  a  week  is  beneficial,  and  helps  to 
build  up  good  strong  crowns  for  flowering,  which 
is  the  secret  of  success.  About  the  middle  of 
October  take  the  plants  indoors  to  a  house  where 
there  ia  ample  ventilation  top  and  bottom.  Have 
a  circulation  of  heat  once  a  week  to  diapel  the 
damp.  Never  allow  the  house  to  be  closed  with 
heat  in  the  pipes.  The  above  treatment  I  find  is 
far  better  than  lifting  the  plants  into  pota  from 
the  borders.  They  yield  a  far  better  crop  of 
good  Cowers  when  most  wanted.  Violets  can  be 
as  well  grown  in  pots  as  Strawberries. 

SUg  Oarders,  Corioen.  J.  S.  Higgins. 


Plenty  of  air  should  be  given  ;  in  fact,  as  soon 
as  growth  is  rapid  the  sashes  may  be  entirely 
removed.  By  the  end  of  July  a  supply  of  strong, 
short-jointed  cuttings  will  be  available.  These 
should  be  cut  across  just  under  a  joint,  or  the 
cuttings  may  be  partly  severed  from  the  plant  a 
day  or  two  beforehand  and  allowed  to  callus  over. 
Ineert  the  cuttings  in  pots  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  containing  a  sandy  compost,  and  on  the 
surface  a  layer  of  silver  sand ;  plunge  in  a  briak 
bottom-heat,  and  keep  close  and  well  shaded 
until  roots  have  formed.  An  ordinary  garden 
frame  placed  on  a  bed  of  litter  and  leaves — which 
should  be  3  feet  in  depth  and  2  feet  larger  than 
the  frame  all  round — is  a  capital  place  in  which 
to  root  the  cuttings.  Care  will  be  required  at 
this  atage  to  prevent  flagging ;  if  allowed  to 
the  leavea  are  liable  to  drop  off  and  thus 
disfigure  the  plant.  If  poasible  they  should 
be  retained  on  the  plants  down  to  the  pot 
throughout. 

In  about  three  weeks'  time  the  young  plants 
ought  to  be  well  rooted  and  ready  for  a  shift 
into   5-inch  pots.     A  good  soil  for  Poinaettiaa 
is    a   mixture  of   fibrous    loam,    with    a    email 
proportion  of  peat,  leaf-eoil,  dried  cow  manure 
and  sand.     After  they  have  been  potted   they 
may  be  returned  to 
the  frame,  and  as 
soon  as  they  become 
established    should 
be  inured  to  plenty 
of  air  and  light  in 
order    to    promote 
sturdy     growth. 
When  the  pots  are 
well      filled      with 
roots,   weak  liquid 
manure      is     bene- 
ficial when  water  is 
required.        If 
allowed  to   remain 
in   the   frames  too 
late    in    autumn 
Poinsettias     are 
liable     to     receive 
a    chill,   which 
shows  itself  in  the 
leaves  turning 
yellow.    Therefore, 
early  in  September 
they    should    be 
placed    in    a   posi- 
tion   near    the 
glass    in    a    house 
where    an   average 
temperature  of  6Ij* 
can   be  maintained    until    the   flowers    can    be 
seen.      The  temperature  should   then  be  raised 
to  about  70°  until   the  bracts  ate  fully   deve- 
loped.      Afterwarda    the    braota     will    remain 
longer    in    perfection    in   a   dry  atmosphere  (f 
about  55°.     Under  the  above  treatment  the  rich 
scarlet  braota  on  Poinsettias    may  be   obtained 
as  much  as  18  inches  to  20  inches  across. 
I.    "  James  Baxter. 

Oorddinog  Gardens,  Llanfairfechan. 


A   EBAnTIFUL  NEW   ORCHID   (bRASSO-CATTLBYA 

MRS.  J    LEEMAN  INVERSA). 

(Recently  showjl  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

by  R.  G.  thwaites,  Esq.,  Streatham.) 

ings  to  encourage  a  good  break  of  young  shoots. 
Early  in  June  the  plants  should  be  turned  out  of 
the  pota  and  planted  in  a  frame — a  good  place 
is  a  frame  with  a  mild  hot-bed  which  has 
already  grown  a  crop  of  early  Potatoes. 


A    HANDSOME    HYBRID 
ORCHID. 

The  Orchid  shown  in  the  accompaDying 
illustration  must  be  counted  among  the 
most  handgome  of  those  shown  recently 
before  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society.  It 
is  called  Braaso-Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  Leeman 
inversa,  and  when  shown  on  October  23  by 
K.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Streatham  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Black),  was  given  an  award  of  merit. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  greenish 
yellow,  while  the  large  lip,  which  is  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  flower,  has  a  wide 
pink  frill  round  the  margin,  gurrcunding  a 
yellow  centre,  the  throat  is  lined  with 
crimson. 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


How  TO  TAKE  UP  A  TREE.— It  is 
equally  important  to  take  up  a  tree 
properly  as  it  is  to  take  pains  in 
replanting  it  correctly.  However 
carefully  the  planting  may  be  done, 
it  will  not  undo  the  harm  that  may 
have  been  caused  by  wrong  or  careless  methods  em- 
ployed in  taking  up  the  tree.  In  the  accompanying 
illustration,  showing  the  first  stage  of  the  proper 
way  of  carrying  out  this  work,  the  spade  is 
shown  inserted  in  the  ground  with  the  idea  of 
digging  a  trench,  the  workman  digging  around 
the  tree  as  he  works.  The  illustration  depicting 
the  wrong  way  of  beginning  to  take  up  a  tree 
shows  a  method  that  is  regrettably  common. 
Often  the  spade  is  thrust  into  the  ground, 
perhaps  only  a  few  inches  away  from  the  tree 
stem,  with  the  object  of  gettin  g  the  spade  under 
Death  the  roots.  The  same  process  is  carried  out 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  which  is  then  forced 
up  if  it  will  not  come  without  forcing.  As  a  result 
of  this  unworkmanlike  way  of  carrying  out  this 
operation,  some  roots  are  broken  by  being 
cut  through  with  the  spade  as  it  is  thrust  down 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  work  of  damage, 
or  perhaps  destruction,  is  completed  when  the 
tree  is  forced  out  of  the  ground  before  the  soil 
surrounding  the  roots  is  removed  ;  the  latter 
are  broken  in  being  forced  out  of  the  ground. 
Of  course,  small  shrubs  and  small  trees,  whose 
roots  are  not  numerous,  and  therefore  have  not 
permeated  far  into  the  surrounding  soil,  may  be 
taken  up  easily  and  without  the  roots  being 
damaged  appreciably,  by  digging  underneath 
from  both  sides,  commencing  in  the  way  shown  in 
the  illustration  depicting  the  wrong  way  of 
beginning  to  take  up  a  large  tree.  It  is,  however, 
to  trees  several  years  old  and  with  a  large  number 
of  roots  that  these  remarks  and  illustrations  apply. 


SIMPLE      HINTS, 

Making  a  Trench  Bound  the 
Tree. — The  workman  should 
proceed  to  dig  a  trench  round 
the  tree  varying  in  depth 
according  to  the  size  and  age 
of  the  tree.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  go  18  inches  deep,  or 
it  may  be  necessary  to  go 
2  feet  or  more.  The  trench 
must  be  made  deep  enough  to 
bring  to  light  the  chief  roots. 
When  these  are  found,  and 
the  soil  is  removed  from  round 
about  them,  as  shown  in  the 
second  illustration,  then  by 
means  of  spades  placed  under- 
neath the  mass  of  roots  and 
soil,  technically  called  the 
"  ball,"  as  shown  in  the  third 
illustration,  the  tree  may 
easily  be  lifted  from  its  place 
without  damage  to  the  roots, 
and  without  dislodging  all  the 
soil  from  the  latter. 

Do  Not  Expose  the  Boots 
more  than  is  necessary.  Ex- 
posing the  roots  to  the  cold 
winds  which  often  prevail  at 
planting  time  is  another  evil 
resulting  from  the  practice  of 
attempting  to  lift  the  tree 
before  the  soil  around  it  has 
been  removed.    In  the  process  the 

of   literally  "  digging   up   the  {Completion  of 

tree,"  all  the  soil  is  shaken  off 
the  roots  by  the  rough  treat- 
ment to  which  they  are  subjected.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  trench  around  the  tree  is  dug  out, 
as  shown  in  the  second  and 
third  illustrations,  the  greater 
part  of  the  "ball"  of  soil 
shown  as  still  covering  the 
roots  will  remain  intact,  and 
so  still  serve  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  roots  during 
the  removal  from  one  part  of 
the  garden  to  another.  If  the 
trees  are  to  be  sent  some  dis- 
tance, most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
soil  must  be  shaken  off  and 
the  roots  wrapped  up  with 
mats,  straw  or  other  protecting 
material.  The  photographs 
from  which  these  illustrations 
were  made  were  taken  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited. 


TBB    PEOPEB    WAY    TO    TAKE    UP   A    TREE.  —  I. 

{Note  that  in  beginning  to  dig  the  spade  is  placed  in  the  ground  some  distance — 

about  •^'  /e*t—away  Jrom  the  t,tein,  tvith  the  blade  facing  away  from  the 

tree.    Compare  the  small  illustration  on  the  next  page.) 


Potting  Soil  and  Pota. — To 
the  novice  in  plant  growing 
one  of  the  greatest  stumbling 
blocks  is  to  obtain  suitable  soil 
for  potting  purposes,  for  it  is 
only  too  often  dug  up  from  the 
open  garden  and  used  at  once. 
This  is  about  as  unsuitable  a 
soil  for  pot  plants  as  it  is 
possible  to  find,  being  fre- 
quently of  a  close  adhesive 
nature,  so  that  effective  drain- 
age is  impossible.  Where 
there  is  a  nursery  at  hand  and 
small  quantities  of  soil  only 
are  required,  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  way  is  to  obtain 
one's  potting  soil  already 
mixed,  but  this  is  not  always 
possible,  whilein  addition  there 
isagreater  interest  in  preparing 


PROPEK   WAY  TO   TAKE   OP   A  TREE. — 2. 

the  trench  which  should  be  made  ground  the  tree  be/ore 
attempting  to  lift  the  latter.) 

one's  own  compost.  For  the  general  run  of  pot 
plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums  and  others  of 
this  class,  the  staple  portion  of  the  soil  must  con- 
sist of  loam  in  some  of  its  many  forms.  The  best 
of  ail  loam  for  potting  purposes  is  the  top  spit  of 
a  pasture  meadow,  stacked  up  for  a  couple  of 
years  before  using,  but  very  few  are  situated  so 
that  they  can  obtain  this.  In  many  places  a  very 
good  loam  for  potting  may  be  dug  from  the  open 
ground,  and  if  prepared  now  it  will  be  in  good 
condition  by  spring.  Soil  with  a  slight  tendency 
towards  a  greasy  or  clayey  nature  may  form  the 
loamy  part  of  the  potting  compost.  Of  course 
it  will  be  necessary  to  mix  some  lighter  materials 
therewith,  and  one  of  the  best  for  such  a 
purpose  is 

LeaJ-mould. — This  is  formed  of  decayed  tree 
leaves,  preferably  of  the  Oak,  Elm  or  Beech. 
Where  there  is  a  wood  or  woods  at  hand  it  will 
often  be  found  that  the  leaves  have  drifted  into 
some  of  the  hollows  which  generally  occur  there, 
and  have  gradually  decayed  till  they  form  perfect 
leaf-mould,  which  can  be  simply  dug  and  is  then 
ready  for  use.  Its  artificial  preparation  takes 
time,  for  to  do  this  the  leaves  must  be  collected 
together  in  a  heap,  turned  over  frequently,  and 
damped  if  necessary. 

Peat  is  another  material  used  to  keep  the  soil 
in  an  open  condition.  This  forms  the  staple  soil 
in  which  Heaths  and  similar  plants  grow  on  our 
commons,  and  as  it  can  often  be  obtained  much 
more  readily  than  leaf-mould  it  is  frequently 
used  instead,  although  leaf-mould  contains  far 
more  nourishment  than  peat. 

Bead  Sweepimjs  from  districts  where  no  chemical 
matter  is  used  on  the  roads  is  a  very  helpful 
ingredient  towards  a  potting  compost,  for,  as  a 
rule,  it  consists  of  grit  and  manure  ground  fine. 

Silrer  Sand  is  another  item  to  be  considered. 
The  quantity  of  this  used  will  depend  upon  the 
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consistenoy  of  the  other  materials,  and  this 
can  only  be  judged  by  practice.  A  very 
suitable  mixture  for  soft-wooded  plants  in 
general  may  be  made  up  oi  four  parts  loam,  two 
parts  leaf-mould  or  peat,  one  part  road  scrapings 
and  half  a  part  of  sand.  This  should  in  early 
winter  be  thoroughly  blended  together  under  a 
shed  or  in  some  spot  where  it  will  not  be  subject 
to  heavy  rains.  Turned  over  once  a  fortnight  it 
will  in  the  spring  be  in  good  condition.  Manure 
is,  as  a  rule,  so  infested  with  worms  that  it  is 
unsuitable  for  mixing  in  the  potting  soil.  In 
potting  the  plant  the  state  of  the  soil  as  regards 
moisture  is  a  very  important  consideration.  It 
should  be  sufficiently  damp  to  adhere  together 
when  a  handful  is  tightly  squeezed  and  yet  dry 
enough  to  fall  to  pieces  if  the  ball  thus  formed  is 
roughly  handled.  If  too  dry  it  should  be  damped 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  required. 
Ualess  in  the  case  of  some  special  plants  the  soil 
in  potting  must  be  pressed  down  moderately  firm 
and  regular.  This  last  is  very  important,  as  if 
lef  c  loose  in  some  places  the  water  will  run  through 
and  leave  the  other  parts  dry. 

Pots  — As  a  flower-pot  is  to  contain  soil  many 
consider  it  is  not  necessary  to  wash  the  inside. 
From  a  health  point  of  view  this  is  far  more 
important  than  the  exterior,  for  a  dirty  pot  will 
tend  to  make  the  soil  sour  and  unfavourable  for 
the  new  roots.  It  is  also  quite  as  necessary  to 
take  care  that  pots,  after  being  washed,  are 
allowed  to  become  quite  dry  before  using,  for  if 
the  Boil  is  put  in  while  they  are  still  wet  it 
adheres  to  the  sides  and  helps  to  choke  the 
drainage.  New  pots,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
of  a  very  absorbent  nature,  should  be  soaiked  in 
water  an  hour  or  so  before  nse,  and  then  allowed 
to  dry,  which  they  will,  as  a  rule,  do  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  pieces  of  broken  flower-pots,  or 
crocks  as  they  are  termed,  which  are  used  for 
drainage,  should  also  be  quite  clean. 

Sizes  of  Pots. — The  professional  gardener 
recognises  .the  sizss  of  pots  by  the  number  that 
go  to  make  np  a  cast,  and  refers  to  them  in  a 


manner  which  to  the  unini- 
tiated seems  but  a  puzzling 
jargon.  Thus  —  Thumbs  are 
2^  inches  in  diameter  ;  sixties, 
3  inches ;  large  sixties,  4  inches ; 
small  forty-eights,  4|  inches  ; 
large  forty-eights,  5  inches ; 
forties,  5^  inches  ;  thirty- 
twos,  6  inches  ;  twenty-fours, 
7  inches  ;  sixteens,  8^  inches  ; 
twelves,  9J  inches  ;  eights, 
11  inches;  sixes  12^  inches; 
tours,  14  iuches;  twos, 
\5i  inches  ;  ones,  IS  iaches. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

GENERAL  WORK 
—  Alth  ough 
planting  opera- 
tions at  this 
time  of  the  year 
are  at  a  stand- 
still, much  may  be  done  to 
forward  work  in  the  spring. 
Clean  shrubberies  during  open 
weather,  and  prune  such 
shrubs  as  may  require  it, 
thinning  out  wherever  the 
plants  have  become  crowded  ; 
afterwards  mulch  the  surface 
around  them  with  stable 
manure  and  refuse  from 
potting -sheds,  &c.  This  is 
preferable  to  surface  digging, 
and  looks  quite  as  tidy,  and,  moreover,  is  beneficial 
to  the  shrubs,  whereas  digging  incurs  ia  most  cases 
the  mutilation  of  valuable  fibrous  roots.  The 
trenching  of  grouad  for  new  shrubberies  and  flower 
borders  can  generally  be  done  at  this  season,  and 
affords   a  capital  opportunity  for    clearing    up 


THE   WRONG  WAY  TO   START  LUTING  A  TREE 

(The  spade  is  placed  too  near  the  tree  ;  in  pressing  it  in  the  ground  the  chief 

roots  wou^d  he  brok-in.     The  spade  is  also  put  in  in  quite  a  wrong  direction.    Ao 

attempt  should  be  made  to  lift  a  tree — unless  quite  smalt — without  making  a 

trench  around  it ) 


accumulations  of  rubbish  that  may  with  advan- 
tage be  used  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches. 
Baring  weather  that  necessitates  working  under 
cover  look  over  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  and 
Gladiolus  that  are  stored  in  cool,  dry  quarters, 
and  remove  any  decayed  corms  or  tubers.  See 
that  the  labels  are  secure.  Prepare  quantities  of 
sticks  and  stakes  of  various  lengths,  tying  them 
up  in  bundles  ready  for  herbaceous  plants,  also 
prepare  sticks  for  Sweet  Peas.  The  labels  on 
herbaceous  borders  might  be  looked  over  now.  It 
is  important  to  keep  these  plants  correctly  named, 
although  one  may  possibly  know  all  the  plants 
on  the  border ;  still,  by  having  them  labelled 
they  are  then  a  greater  source  of  interest  to  the 
young  men  in  the  garden. 

Garden  Walks  may  now  be  put  in  order,  or 
possibly  new  ones  may  have  to  be  constr  ucted. 
Mark  out  the  position  of  any  such  walks.  If 
straight  no  difficulty  arises,  but  curves  often 
require  much  care  to  get  them  easy  and  natural. 
Remove  sufficient  of  the  underlying  soil,  taking 
into  account  the  amount  of  traffic  likely  over 
such  walks.  If  necessary  afford  requisite  drain- 
age. After  the  levels  are  adjusted  place  rough 
stones  and  broken  bricks  in  the  bottom.  Spread 
over  this  a  small  quantity  of  marl,  make  level 
and  roll  it  well  down.  Next  cover  this  with 
screened  gravel  taken  from  old  walks.  Keep  the 
edges  of  the  walk  2  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
grass  verges.  The  centre  of  all  walks  should  be 
slightly  convex  in  form.  Roll  at  intervals  to 
secure  an  evenness  and  firmness  throughout, 
eventually  finish  with  a  thin  coating  of  fioely- 
screened  gravel.  Roll  well  after  frost,  as  they 
become  loose  when  thawed.  Now  that  the 
season  of  1906  has  nearly  closed,  while  consider- 
ing plans  and  arrangements  for  the  coming  season, 
it  is  well  to  look  back  and  rectify  where  possible 
mistakes  that  have  occurred.     G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


THE   PROPER  WAT  TO  TAK8   UP   A  TREK  — 3 
(When  the  trench  is  mxde  such  a  depth— varying  accordinq  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  tree— that  the  chief  roots 
■are  reached,  spades  thrust  underneath  the  ••ball"  of  roots  and  soil,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  toill   quickly 

raise  the  tree  out  of  the  groimd  ) 


ORCHIDS. 
Dfciduous  Calanthes. — Many  of  the  deciduous 
Calanthes  are  now  in  bloom,  and  it  will  add  to 
their   attractiveness    if    the  plants    are    placed 
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between  Maidenhair  Ferns  or  other  suitable 
foliage  plantB.  From  now  onwarde  they  will 
need  very  little  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  spikes 
are  out  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and 
placed  in  a  dry,  warm  corner,  or  on  a  shelf  in  the 
stove  house  in  boxes  of  dry  sand,  where  they  may 
remain  until  growth  commences  again  in  the 
spring.  PhaiuB  grandifolius  is  also  producing  its 
beautiful  long  spikes  of  bloom.  This  plant  grows 
exceedingly  well  with  us  in  an  ordinary  inter- 
mediate greenhouse  among  Ferns,  &o.  It  seems 
to  delight  in  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  during  the 
growing  season  and  a  copious  supply  of  water 
until  after  flowering,  when  the  supply  should  be 
much  reduced.  The  hybrids  P.  Cooksonae  and  P. 
Norman  grow  equally  well  under  similar  condi- 
tions, but  if  over-watered  during  the  resting  season 
the  leaves  soon  become  spotted  and  unsightly. 

In  the  Inteemediatb  House,  Odontoglossum 
grande  and  0.  citrosmum  are  both  at  rest  and 
require  very  little  water  at  the  root.  The  latter 
species  will  soon  be  pushing  new  growths,  from 
which  the  flower-spikes  are  produced,  and  water 
should  be  withheld  entirely  until  the  flower- 
spikes  are  visible,  as  they  often  fail  to  produce 
bloom  when  treated  too  liberally.  The  numerous 
deciduous  Dendrobiums  will  soon  be  swelling 
their  flower-buds,  and  as  the  flowers  develop  they 
require  more  water  at  the  base.  No  advantage  is 
gained  by  placing  the  plants  in  excessive  heat  to 
hurry  them  into  bloom  ;  such  excitement  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  plants.  A  temperature 
of  60°  suits  their  requirements  during  the  winter 
months.  For  the  next  few  weeks  the  general 
work  beyond  watering,  damping  and  maintain- 
ing the  necessary  temperatures,  will  be  preparing 
the  compost  for  future  potting  requirements. 
Plenty  of  peat  and  loam  should  be  picked,  and 
sphagnum  moss  should  be  prepared  for  the  cool 
Cypripediums.  W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Oloa. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Cleaning  Fruit  Trees. — The  best  time  for  this 
operation  is  when  the  pruning  is  finished  and 
lirevious  to  doing  any  spade  work  on  the  borders. 
No  cheaper  or  more  efficient  insecticide  exists 
than  the  caustio  soda  mixture  recommended  in 
several  earlier  calendars.  Unlike  several  other 
preparations,  this  needs  only  to  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  spray  to  kill  all  insects  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  besides  removing  effectually  all 
moss  and  lichen  from  the  branches.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  of  white- washing  the  stems  and 
branches  with  lime  removes  the  moss  and  lichen, 
bat  it  has  not  the  least  effect  on  the  insects. 
Freshly-slaked  lime  dusted  over  the  branches 
when  damp  is  efficacious,  and  might  be  used  on 
standards  where  spraying  is  not  convenient,  but 
a  Knapsack  spraying  machine,  having  an  extra 
length  of  pipe  for  the  higher  branches,  is  a  most 
convenient  machine.  The  larger  sorts,  fitted  on 
wheels,  are  certainly  desirable  where  a  large 
quantity  of  trees  have  to  be  sprayed,  but  these 
are  not  so  handy  for  use  in  the  ordinary  kitchen 
garden  where  fruit  trees  and  bushes  are  planted 
around  and  through  the  vegetable  quarters.  The 
operator  should  provide  himself  with  an  old  suit 
of  clothes  and  a  pair  of  rubber  gloves,  for  the 
mixture,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees,  destroys  clothing 
as  well  as  ordinary  pruning  gloves.  Spraying 
should  always  be  carried  out  in  calm  weather  in 
order  to  prevent  waste.     Trees  infested  with 

American  Blight  should  be  dealt  with 
separately,  as  spraying  has  not  much  effect  on 
this.  In  dealing  with  it,  first  remove  the  loose 
bark  from  the  infected  branches  and  stems  under 
which  the  insect  breeds,  then  with  a  half- worn 
stiff  painter's  brush  apply  a  strong  solution  of 
petroleum  emulsion  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
forced  into  every  hole  and  crevice.  Having 
treated  the  stems  and  branches,  remove  the  soil 
down  to  the  roots,  and  if  the  pest  is  found  there 
treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  branches 
and  cover  with  fresh  soil,  cbarring  every  particle 
of  the  infested  soil. 


Fruit  Tree  Borders  ehould  not  be  cropped, 
but  a  width  of  at  least  4  feet,  measured  from  the 
base  of  the  wall,  should  be  left  for  the  tree  roots, 
excepting  that  a  line  of  Violets  or  Parsley  may  be 
grown  close  to  the  wall,  but  when  this  is  done 
the  plants  should  not  approach  too  near  the  stems 
of  the  fruit  trees.  The  borders  in  which  Plum 
trees  are  planted  are  usually  filled  with  roots, 
many  of  them  near  the  surface,  and  such  borders 
should  merely  have  the  surface  pricked  over  or 
be  top-dressed  with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
soil  and  charred  garden  refuse. 

Raspberries  and  Bush  Fruits  that  have  not 
been  previously  treated  should  now  receive  a 
mulch  of  farmyard  manure.  Raspberries  being 
mainly  surface  rooters  the  ground  immediately 
round  the  stools  should  not  be  disturbed  further 
than  removing  weeds  and  rubbish  and  scraping 
off  the  surface  soil  and  charring  it. 

Orchard  Trees. — Thin  out  the  branches  of 
old  trees  where  they  are  crowded,  but  preserve 
the  symmetry  of  the  trees.  Worthless  sorts  of 
Apples  or  Fears,  if  the  trees  are  aged  but  other- 
wise healthy,  should  have  their  heads  sawn  off, 
preparatory  to  being  grafted  at  the  proper 
season  with  suitable  scions. 

Soil  Heaps. — What  remains  of  the  old  turf 
stack,  which  has  been  in  use  for  potting 
purposes,  road  scrapings  and  parings  and  the 
richest  of  the  refuse  from  the  potting  bench 
should  be  brought  together  and  mixed  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  lime  rubble  and  refuse  from 
the  burning  heap.  If  collected  now  it  will  be 
found  in  good  condition  when  required  at  the 
planting  season.  Thomas  R    Wilson. 

Olamis  Gaatle  Oardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Potatoes. — Early  Potatoes,  if  required  before 
Easter,  will  soon  have  to  be  planted.  Where  grown 
in  a  frame  on  a  hot-bed,  as  soon  as  the  tempera- 
ture is  right  the  tubers  may  be  planted,  if  the 
growths  are  rather  long  cover  the  Potato  in  the 
hole  with  dry  sand,  which  will  protect  the  growth 
and  enable  it  to  grow  away  quicker  ;  the  pit  or 
frame  may  be  kept  close  until  the  growths  appear 
through  the  soil,  when  ventilation  must  be  given. 
If  grown  in  pots,  those  of  10-inch  or  12-inch 
diameter  will  be  suitable,  well  drain  and  fill  to 
two-thirds  with  a  good  light  compost,  insert  three 
or  four  Potatoes  in  each  pot,  and  place  in  an 
early  vinery  or  other  warm  place  until  growth 
commences,  then  remove  them  to  another  warm 
but  more  airy  place.  Overhaul  the  seed  tubers, 
rubbing  off  any  growths  that  are  coming  on  too 
fast. 

Carrots. — If  wanted  early,  Carrots  can  be  very 
well  grown  in  a  frame  on  a  mild  hot-btd.  The 
soil  must  be  good,  and  should  not  be  more  than 
8  inches  from  the  glass  when  made  up.  Sjw  in 
shallow  drills  6  inches  or  8  inches  apart,  covering 
the  seeds  with  finely-sifted  soil.  If  the  soil  is 
dry  water  before  sowing.  Select  one  of  the  Early 
Horn  varieties,  of  which  there  is  a  good  selection. 

General  Remarks. — Now  that  we  are  almost 
on  the  threshold  of  another  year  one's  thoughts 
are  apt  to  turn  backwards  as  well  as  go  forwards, 
and  to  a  reflecting  man  who  has  charge  of  a 
garden  it  is  always  a  time  of  considerable  interest. 
In  looking  back  over  notes  made  of  work  accom- 
plished, happy  is  the  man  if  he  finds  no  room  for 
improvement  or  change,  or  no  failures  recorded. 
Many  hours  may  be  profitably  employed  during 
the  long  dark  evenings  of  winter  in  making  plans 
for  another  season's  work.  A  sketch  of  the  garden 
made,  with  the  positions  which  the  different  crops 
are  intended  to  occupy,  marked  out,  will  be  of 
great  assistance  as  a  guide,  if  followed,  and  will 
prevent  much  confusion  when  sowing  and  planting 
time  comes  round.  All  digging  and  trenching 
operations  must  be  pushed  on  with  all  possible 
speed  ;  leave  the  ground  rough  when  dug.  On 
no  account  dig  in  lumps  of  frosty  soil  or  snow,  as 
the  ground  remains  in  such  a  sodden  condition 
for  a  long  time  after  thawing  ;  suitable  prepara- 
tion for  the  different  crops  is  also  necessary. 


Where  roots  are  to  be  grown  the  manure  must  be 
thoroughly  decayed  ;  nothing  of  a  strawy  nature 
should  be  dug  into  the  ground,  or  many  ill-shapen 
and  forked  roots  will  result.  Ground  for  Cauli- 
flowers will  require  plenty  of  manure,  and  if  it  is 
rather  long  and  fresh  it  will  not  matter  if  the 
ground  is  dug  now. 

Ground  for  Peas  will  require  plenty  of  well- 
decayed  manure,  dug  well  in,  so  that  the  young 
roots  do  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
manure  as  soon  as  germination  has  taken  place. 
For  Potatoes  fresh  manure  must  be  avoided  if  the 
ground  is  in  fairly  good  condition.  A  crop  of 
Potatoes  may  be  taken  without  manuring,  which 
can  be  done  for  the  following  crop.  Though 
Onions  very  frequently  succeed  a  crop  of  Celery — 
and  a  good  succession  too — a  bed  is  sometimes 
prepared  in  the  autumn  for  this  crop  ;  when  such 
is  the  case  plenty  of  manure  must  be  dug  in,  the 
Onion  being  a  gross  feeder. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford,      3.  Jaques. 


NURSERY     GARDENS. 


MESSRS.    R.    WALLACE    AND    CO., 
COLCHESTER. 

WHEN  the  autumn  flowers  had 
almost  flown  we  spent  a  few 
profitable  hours  in  the  interest- 
ing nursery  of  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  looking  at 
the  new  Montbretias  and  other 
rare  plants  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  English  garden  we  hope  will  soon  be  as 
popular  as  the  first  favourites  of  to-day.  We 
went  through  the  rich  stores  of  Tulip  and 
Daffodil  bulbs  ready  for  planting,  and  noticed 
how  great  the  demand  is  for  the  Gesner  Tulips 
and  the  May-flowering  section  in  general,  which 
is  not  surprising  when  their  glorious  beauty  in 
the  bright  early  summer  days  is  considered.  The 
May-flowering  Tulip  has  brought  to  the  garden 
a  richness  of  colour  that  nothing  in  its  season 
approaches,  and  the  flowers  have  the  commend- 
able habit  of  remaining  with  us  longer  even  than 
the  Daffodils,  which  precede  them  in  their 
wonderful  variety  of  form  and  colour. 

The  Tulips. 

An  almost,  if  not  quite,  complete  collection  is 
grown  at  Colchester,  and  a  visit  to  the  nurseries 
when  the  flowers  are  wide  open  to  the  sun  will 
be  remembered  as  a  floral  feast  to  linger  in  the 
memory.  Those  who  have  not  planted  their 
Tulips  or  Daffodils  should  not  delay  another 
moment.  The  season  is  hurrying  on,  it  has 
almost  gone,  indeed,  but  there  is  time  yet.  It 
is  impossible  in  the  Bpace  at  our  disposal  to  name 
every  kind  that  appeals  to  us  for  some  natural 
charm,  but  the  following  should  be  chosen  for 
their  effectiveness  and  strength  of  stem  :  Bouton 
d'Or,  golden  yellow  ;  fulgens  lutea  maxima, 
orange  and  carmine  ;  Fairy  Queen,  heliotrope 
shaded  with  buff ;  Flame,  orange  scarlet ; 
fulgens,  crimson ;  elegans  lutea  maxima,  or 
Mrs.  Moon,  as  it  is  also  called,  rich  yellow ; 
Gesneriana  major,  also  known  as  Spathulata,  a 
magnificent  flower  of  crimson  colouring  with  an 
inky  pool  at  the  inner  base  of  the  huge  cup ; 
Gesneriana  aurantiaca,  orange  red  ;  Golden 
Eagle,  golden  colour  ;  Macrospeila,  very  sweet, 
and  in  colour  a  soft  crimson  shade  in  which  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  pink  ;  Picotee,  white,  with  pink 
edge  to  the  segments  ;  Retroflexa,  yellow ;  The 
Fawn,  the  name  suggestive  of  the  colouring  ;  and 
Vitellina,  soft  yellow.  The  Dirwin  Tulips  must 
not  be  forgotten,  or  the  rare  Tulip  species 
which  Messrs.  Wallace  hold  in  high  esteem. 
Rare  Plants. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  one  flower  in 
this  nursery  and  say  "  That  is  the  most  interest- 
ing." Some  may  delight  more  in  the  graceful 
bright  -  coloured  Heucheras   than   the    glorious. 
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Montbretias,  which  Messrs.  Wallace  have  paid 
the  keenest  attention  to,  having  purchased 
practically  the  entire  stock  from  the  well-known 
raiser  Mr.  Davison.  A  coloured  plate  of  the 
beautiful  Prometheus,  rich  with  a  warm  orange 
shading,  will  appear  shortly,  with  an  account  of 
the  many  other  handsome  sorts  Mr.  Davison  has 
raised.     Another  feature  is 

The  Water  Garden, 
which  we  consider  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
of  its  kind  in  England.  Not  only  is  the  collec- 
tion of  Nympbaeis  a  full  one,  but  Messrs.  Wallace 
are  growing  the  native  plants  and  their  finest 
forms,  which  love  to  send  their  roots  into  the 
moist  soil  by  lake  or  pond-side.  Caltha  poly- 
petala  is  one  of  the  most  striking  additions  to 
the  King  Cups  or  Mirsh  Marigolds,  and  should 
be  in  every  water  or  bog  garden.  The  leaves  are 
very  large,  more  than  12  inches  across,  and 
the  golden  yellow  colouring  of  the  flowers,  each 
as  large  as  a  crown  piece,  is  more  tffective  even 
than)  the  cheerful  yellow  clusters  we  know  so 
well  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year  bv  our  native 
streams  and  rivers.  It  is  the  K'ng  Cup  for  the 
garden 

Rare  moisture-loving  Spiraeis,  Irises,  Water 
Reeds,  Fernp,  Gunneras,  Loose -strifes  (Ly  thrum). 
Willow  Herbs  (Epilobium),  Lxdies'  Slippers 
(Cypripedium  spectabile  among  others),  Orchis, 
Mimulus,  Trollius,  Lilies  and  bulbs  adorn  this 
water  garden;  but  visitors  to  the  great  flower 
shows  of  the  year  will  remember  the  exquisite 
displays  of  squatic^  and  marsh-loving  plants 
made  by  this  firm. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  is  this  nursery  with- 
out some  interesting  plant  in  bloom.  The  little 
bulbous  Irises,  fairy  gems  of  beautiful  colours  and 
sweet  scent,  will  soon  be  in  bloom,  and  from 
thence,  as  the  winter  gives  way  to  spring,  and 
spring  to  summer,  and  summer  to  autumn,  there 
is  a  procesion  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants  in 
flower  to  give  pleasure  to  the  English  gardener. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


THE  CATALPAS. 

1~^H0SE  who  know  anything  at  all  of 
hardy  exotic  trees  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  the  Catalpa  is  one  of  the 
finest  ornamental  trees  we  have,  but 
there  must  be  many  to  whom  even 
such  an  old  tree  as  this  is  unknown, 
seeing  how  seldom  one  finds  it  planted, 
especially  in  gardens  of  modern  make.  Those 
who  know  the  American  Catalpa  will  recognise 
in  C.  bignonioides  one  of  our  most  handsome 
trees  for  garden  planting,  even  when  not  in 
flower.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  finer  object  on  an 
English  garden  lawn  than  an  old  Catalpa, as  it 
is  beautiful  in  leaf  and  highly  attractive 
throughout  harvest  time,  when,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
covered  with  a  prof usion  of  loose  white  flower 
clusters,  which  in  warm  climates  are  succeeded 
by  a  crop  of  long  seed-pods,  which  look  like 
attenuated  French  Beans,  hence  the  name 
Indian  Bean  Tree.  Apart  from  its  peculiar 
growth,  its  large  foliage,  and  showy  flowers, 
the  Catalpa  is  an  important  tree  in  garden 
landscapes  on  account  of  its  colour,  it  being 
one  of  the  lightest  greens  we  have  among  big 
trees,  and  therefore  a  fine  Catalpa  always 
stands  out  prominently  among  others,  both  in 
colour  and  outline. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  tree  is  a  great  point 
in  its  favour,  for  from  the  seedling  stage  up 
to  the  flowering  period,  which  occurs  under 
favourable  circumstances  at  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  it  grows  on  the  average 
from  1  foot  to  I5  feet  a  year,  so  that  in  twenty 
years  the  tree  has  reached  its  full  height, 
which  in  this  country  rarely  exceeds  40  feet, 


unless  the  tree  is  drawn  up  by  others.  When  at 
full  height  the  tree  develops  laterally,  and  con- 
tinues to  form  the  broad,  rounded  head  notice- 
able in  a  good  specimen.  Like  other  large- 
leaved  trees,  the  Catalpa  needs  a  deep,  free  soil 
for  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  and  though  it 
will  sometimes  thrive  on  poor  soils  and  exposed 
dry  spots,  it  is  never  seen  to  such  perfection  as 
in  a  moist,  deep  soil,  such  as  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes.  This 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  magnificent 
Catalpas  one  sees  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
where  probably  more  old  Catalpas  can  be 
found  than  in  any  other  locality  throughout 
these  islands.  If  there  is  a  stream,  ditch,  lake, 
or  pond  in  a  garden  it  should  be  planted  near 
it,  or,  failing  these,  in  the  very  lowest  part 
where  the  soil  is  moist  and  rich.  The  Catalpa 
is  peculiarly  a  tree  forsmall  gardens,  because  it 
never  grows  very  large  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  few  medium-sized  trees  that  can  be  pi  anted 
on  a  small  lawn,  and  as  a  town  tree  it  has  few 
equals,  being,  like  the  Plane  and  the  Fig, 
especially  adapted  for  withstandingthe  impure 
atmosphere  of  towns.  The  fine  specimens  one 
sees  in  London,  the  Temple  Gardens,  the 
squares  about  Bloomsbury,  for  instance,  quite 
prove  this,  and  no  doubt  the  tree  is  benefited 
by  the  extra  shelter  and  warmth  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  town  afi^ords,  which  tends  to  ripen 
the  young  wood,  rendering  it  less  liable  to  be 
killed  in  winter.  The  fact  that  the  finest 
Catalpas  are  to  be  found  about  London  and 
south  of  it  shows  that  this  tree  is  not  hardy  in 
every  part  of  these  islands,  though  I  have  seen 
some  good  trees  in  the  Midlands,  and  I  believe 
there  are  some  in  Scotland  in  West  Coast 
gardens. 

Like  a  good  many  other  tender  trees,  how- 
ever, the  critical  stage  is  when  they  are 
young  and  small,  for  old  Catalpas  are  seldom 
injured  by  the  hardest  winters,  though  the 
same  degree  of  cold  will  cut  down  young  or 
half-grown  trees.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
Catalpa  is  one  of  the  last  trees  to  come  into 
leaf  in  spring,  for  if  it  were  early  it  would 
always  be  overtaken  and  damaged  by  late 
frosts,  which,  indeed,  it  is  occasionally.     W. 


HARDY    YUCCAS. 

The  various  hardy  Yuccas  supply  a  type 
of  vegetation  which  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  tropics,  or,  at  all  events,  of  a  more 
favoured  clime  than  our  own,  hence  they  are 
particularly  valuable,  as  they  admit  of  effects 
in  the  outdoor  garden  which  without  them 
would  be  impossible,  and  in  addition  the 
flowers,  borne  in  some  instances  very  freely, 
are  so  beautiful  as  to  add  greatly  to  their 
ornamental  value.  All  the  hardy  species— 
and  they  are  more  dependable  in  the  South 
of  England  than  in  Northern  localities — are 
natives  of  the  Southern  United  States  of 
North  America,  one  of  them — Yucca  gloriosa 
— having  been  introduced  into  this  country 
as  long  ago  as  1596.  Several  species  occur 
in  the  arid  districts  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas,  but  they  cannot  as  a  rule 
be  depended  upon  in  this  country,  winter 
moisture  being  often  too  much  for  them.  In 
any  case  they  ipust  be  regarded  more  as 
subjects  for  the  rockwork  than  elsewhere, 
whereas  some  are  quite  at  home  in  the  open 
garden,  though  in  their  case  excessive 
damp  is  at  times  injurious  to  the  crowns  of 
thickly  packed  leaves.  The  hardiest  species 
are  : 

Yticca  gloriosa,  which  is,  as  above  men- 
tioned the  oldest  of  all,  and,  in   addition, 


much  the  largest.  With  age  it  forms  a 
branching  specimen,  and  it  is  in  this  stage 
highly  picturesque,  while  in  July  and  August,^ 
or  even  later,  the  bold,  erect  panicles  of 
white  flowers  supply  an  additional  charm. 
The  stiff  leaves,  each  with  a  sharp,  terminal 
spine,  have  gained  for  this  Yucca  the  popular 
name  of  Adam's  Needle.  The  formidable 
spines  of  this  Yucca  render  one  caution 
necessary — that  is,  not  to  plant  it  within 
easy  reach  of  children,  as  accidents  may 
in  this  way  occur,  particularly  when  the 
plant  is  only  about  .3  feet  high. 

Y.  recurvifolia. — Far  better  known  in  gar- 
dens as  Yucca  recurva,  this  species  has  been 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  Y.  gloriosa,  but,  while 
the  flowers  are  much  in  the  same  way  though 
looser  in  the  panicle,  the  arrangement  of  the 
foliage  is  altogether  different,  as  the  leaves 
are  far  less  rigid,  while  the  older  ones  arch 
over  gracefully.  A  mass  or  clump  of  it  in 
the  open  garden  forms  a  most  delightful 
object,  and  it  is  the  most  popular  of  all  for 
decorative  purposes,  the  gracefully  dis- 
posed leaves  eminently  fitting  it  for  the 
embellishment  of  ornamental  vases  and 
such  like.  It  may  be  frequently  seen  in 
London  in  the  shape  of  balcony  and  pillar 
plants,  as  it  does  not  mind  the  smoke  of 
large  towns. 

}'.  Jilamentosa.  —  A  very  free-flowering 
species,  and  one  that  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others  by  the  thread- 
like filaments  which  are  present  on  the  edges 
of  the  leaves,  particularly  towards  the  base, 
from  which  circumstance  the  specific  name 
of  filamentosa  is  derived.  This  is  dwarf, 
there  being  little  if  any  stem,  though  the 
leaves  are  when  fully  developed  2  feet  long 
.■ind  about  2  inches  in  width.  The  flowers, 
white  inside  and  tinged  with  green  on  the 
exterior,  are  borne  in  a  much  looser  panicle 
than  in  the  case  of  either  of  those  previously 
mentioned.  The  bloom-spike  when  fully 
developed  reaches  a  height  of  about  4  feet. 
There  is  a  well-marked  variety  -  flaccida — 
which  has  leaves  of  thinner  texture  and 
with  drooping  points,  but  in  other  respects 
it  is  a  counterpart  of  the  type. 

Y.  anqustifolia. — This  is  of  weaker  growth 
and  less  ornamental  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  dwarf.  Though  the  leaves  are 
2  feet  long  they  are  less  than  an  inch 
wide,  while  the  flower-stem  reaches  a  height 
of  3  feet  or  thereabouts.  This  has  a  few 
scattered  threads  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves, 
but  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
in  Y.  filamentosa. 

Variegated-leaved  Yuccas. 

There  is  a  variety  of  Y.  filamentosa  with 
leaves  deeply  margined  with  pure  white  ; 
indeed',  it  is  the  most  clearly  variegated  of 
all  the  Yuccas  that  I  know.  It  is  rather  less 
vigorous  than  the  type,  and  is  more  valued 
for  indoor  decoration  than  for  outside 
culture.  The  stately  Yucca  gloriosa  has 
also  a  variety  with  leaves  marked  with 
greenish  yellow,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  attractive,  a  remark  that 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Y.  recurvifolia 
variegata. 

While  Yuccas  are  not  particular  as  to 
soil,  a  good  deep,  well-drained  loam  is  most 
suitable.  They  are  readily  propagated  by 
the  large,  fleshy  nodules  or  underground 
buds,  which  are  in  most  cases  freely  pro- 
duced, and  if  these  are  taken  off,  potted,  and 
placed  in  a  frame  they  soon  form  effective 
little  plants,  H.  P 
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ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— r*«  EdUor  intend* 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  a«sis<- 
ance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  0/  gardening  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  ojie  side  0/  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  0/  THE  GARDKH, 
«0,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  POBLIBHER.  The  name  and 
address  0/  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

ROSE    GARDEN. 

Rose  Obebhofgartnbb  A.  Singer  {E.  J.). — 
This  beautiful  deecendant  from  Caroline  Testout 
has  not  jet  become  known,  but  wb  are  convinced 
it  has  a  future.  Crossed  with  Marie  Baumann, 
we  have  a  blending  of  two  famous  Roses,  and 
each  bequeaths  to  the  seedling  some  of  its  own 
good  points.  We  have  an  instance  in  Papa 
Lambert,  where  Marie  Baumann  has  imparted 
its  own  delicious  fragrance  to  that  variety,  for 
it  certainly  did  not  inherit  it  from  White  Lady, 
the  seed  parent,  and  in  the  Rose  under  notice  the 
same  result  appears,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
one  fault  of  Caroline  Testout  is  its  want  of 
fragrance.  If,  then,  the  fragrant  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  (and  they  are  very  numerous)  can  be 
used  in  imparting  fragrance  to  the  Hybrid  Teas, 
we  shall  soon  redeem  that  race  from  a  stigma 
which  now  rests  upon  it  to  some  extent.  We  are 
aware  that  the  Rose  under  notice  is  grouped 
with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  anyone  can  see 
it  is  on  the  very  border  line  which  divides  the 
two  groups.  The  colour  is  a  bright  pure  carmine  ; 
the  flowers  are  carried  on  stiff  stems.  It  will  be 
a  eplendid  garden  Rose,  so  showy  and  distinct  are 
its  blossoms. 

Book  on  Buddino  and  Grafting  (,Fulham).—'We  do 
not  understand  what  you  mean  "  from  a  microscopic  point 
of  view."  The  work  by  Baltet  Is  an  excellent  one,  and 
certainly  gives  as  much  Information  as  Is  necessary  to 
become  proficient  In  the  art.  But,  after  all,  there  Is 
nothing  to  compare  to  ocular  demonstration,  and  we 
should  advise  you  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  good 
budder  and  grafter  and  watch  him  perform  his  work. 

Roses  for  Ccttino  (S.  S.).— An  excellent  variety  for 
planting  in  an  unhealed  greenhouse  would  be  Frau  Karl 
Druscbkl ;  or.  If  you  preferred  a  pink,  then  Caroline 
Testout  or  La  France.  For  a  heated  greenhouse  the 
following  would  be  most  suitable  ;  Richmond,  Liberty, 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Bridesmaid,  or 
Kalserln  Augusta  Victoria.  We  cannot  recommend  any 
special  boiler,  but  would  refer  you  to  our  advertising 
columns. 

Pruning  Marechal  Niel  (Vii^ian  RoU).—Vniet  glass 
the  practice  of  cutting  back  hard  after  flowering  may  be 
good,  but  In  our  opinion  It  Is  carried  out  too  rigorously. 
Outdoors,  however,  upon  a  wall,  we  certainly  do  not 
advise  the  practice.  This  Rose,  If  In  good  soil.  Is  capable 
of  sustaining  a  very  large  amount  of  growth  and  blossom, 
and  to  deprive  It  of  its  wood  Immediately  after  flowering 
Is  to  give  the  plant  a  severe  check.  Rather  spread  out  the 
wood  fan  shape,  and  any  laterals  that  have  borne  the 
blossoms  cut  back  close  to  the  main  stems  ;  beyond  that 
leave  it  alone.  Give  the  roots  copious  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  from  May  to  August.  Do  not  allow  it  at  any  time 
to  carry  too  large  a  crop  of  blossom,  as  this  often  Induces  a 
cankerous  growth. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Different  Vines  in  same  KovsEiA.Langford). 
You  have  three  varieties  in  the  same  bouse, 
quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  these  are,  we 
take  it.  Lady  Hall,  a  late  white  Grape  ;  Buokland 
Sweetwater,  a  very  largely  grown  Grape  and 
early ;  and  the  Cannon  Hall.  The  latter  requires 
more  care  and  more  heat  when  in  flower,  and 
more  warmth  to  finish  the  fruit.  The  bones 
should  be  first  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  The 
usual  method  is  to  plant,  say,  in  March  or  April, 
in  outside  borders.  We  certainly  would  not 
advise  planting  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  in  a  border 
outside,  or  any   portion    outside,   owing  to  its 


tender  nature.  We  do  not  think  we  could  in  a 
single  article  give  all  the  details  you  require,  but 
you  may,  with  advantage,  follow  our  calendar 
which  is  given  weekly,  and  for  market  work  you 
would  do  well  to  get  an  expert's  advice. 

The  Filbert  Mitb  (.John  Heap). — The  buds  of 
your  Filberts  are  attacked  bv  a  mite  very  similar 
to  that  which  attacks  the  Black  Currant  buds, 
and  beloneing  to  the  same  genus,  Eriophes.  This 
species  is  Eriophes  avellanie.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  persons  that  the  Filbert  mite  attacks 
the  Black  Currant  buds,  but  this,  I  believe,  is  not 
the  case,  at  any  rate  it  has  not  been  proved  by 
any  experiments.  These  mites  are  very  minute, 
and  it  requires  a  very  strong  pocket  lens  indeed 
to  enable  one  to  detect  them  ;  you  should  at 
once  cut  out  all  the  shoots  that  bear  infested 
buds  and  burn  them.  It  has  been  found  that 
if  the  ehoots  bearing  big  bu5s  are  thoroughly 
smeared  with  some  sticky  substance  in  January, 
and  perhaps  again  in  April,  this  pest  will  be 
eradicated.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  mites 
passing  from  the  infested  buds  to  those  which  are 
not ;  anything  of  a  sticky  nature  will  prevent 
this,  but  cart  grease  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  useful,  as  it  does  not  get  washed  off  by  the 
rain.  The  bark  of  a  Filbert  bush  is,  however, 
very  different  to  thatof  a  Black  Currant,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  same  treatment  might  not 
be  suitable  in  both  cases.  Other  mites  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  attack  other  trees ;  the  witches' 
brooms  in  Birch  trees,  the  blisters  on  the  leaves 
of  Pear  trees,  the  nail  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Lime,  and  galls  on  many  other  plants  are  formed 
by  them.— G.  S.  S. 

Telegraph  Gooseberry  (J.  Foxon).—You  can  obtain 
the  green  Telegraph  Gooseberry  at  any  of  the  large 
nurseries. 

Vines  on  Back  Wall  (Constant  Reader).— We  do  not 
think  It  Is  a  question  of  space  or  ventilation  between  the 
wall  and  the  Vines.  The  mischief  is  that  the  Vines 
occupying  the  front  space  of  15  feet  rob  those  on  the  back 
wall.  The  back  wall  Vines  only  have  2  feet  root-run  ;  this 
Is  not  enough.  You  must  grow  your  front  canes  only  half 
way  up  the  roof  If  you  require  those  at  the  back  to  remain. 
No  doubt  the  wires  are  too  close,  but  this  Is  not  very 
serious,  as  your  Vines  are  In  front  of  the  wires.  We 
certainty  would  advise  you  to  make  the  best  of  your 
Grapes  at  the  front  that  have  a  16  feet  run,  and  to  grow 
something  on  your  back  wall  that  likes  partial  shade. 

Coating  for  Exposed  Branch  op  Frcit  Tree  (A.  0. 
Oaiicood).— Now  that  you  have  cleared  away  the  decayed 
portion  of  your  old  Apple  tree  you  must  at  once  protect 
the  portion  exposed.  You  can  use  either  cement  or  clay 
and  coal  tar.  If  you  use  cement  flU  In  the  cavity  with 
rather  loose  cement,  doing  the  work  in  sections,  as  at 
times  the  cement  does  not  adhere  If  In  bulk.  Tar  should 
be  used  with  well-prepared  clay  of  the  consistency  of  very 
thick  mortar,  and,  when  dry,  give  the  whole  portion  a 
covering  of  tar.  In  mixing  use  about  one. fourth  tar. 
Should  you  later  on  observe  that  either  the  cement  or 
clay  Is  loose,  give  a  light  coating  over  of  the  cement  or 
tar  in  a  liquid  state. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  Pkimula  (T.  S.,  Birmingkam).~'We  are  sorry  to 
say  there  1b  DothiDg  new  in  the  variety  you  send. 

Kainit  ani*  Basic  Slag  (Berfcs).— Kalnit  and  basic 
slag  as  a  lawD  dressing,  the  former  a  potash  and  the  latter 
a  phosphate,  may  be  advantageously  applied  mixed 
together  at  the  rate  of  lOIb.  to  the  square  rod  of  ground. 

Moss  ON  Pa^'ED  Path  (Berks).— If  you  mean  the  ordi- 
nary mosa,  which  grows  naturally  on  stone  walls  and 
paths,  time  and  Nature  alone  can  bring  success  In  the 
growth  of  these  beautiful  mosses.  This  growth  Is  secured 
only  where  the  conditions  «f  shade  and  moisture  are 
present,  and  the  stones  left  undisturbed. 

Injurious  Grubs  (M.  F.  Willis).— The  grubs  you  sent 
are  those  of  a  two-winged  fly  belonging  to  the  family 
Blblonidje  (the  family  that  the  common  St.  Mark's  fly  is 
a  member  of)  They  are  often  very  injurious  to  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  you  should  certainly  destroy  all  you  can 
find.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  of  any  use  watering  with 
any  Insecticide,  as  it  would  get  so  weakened  by  passing 
through  the  soli,  and  if  used  very  strong  your  plants  would 
probably  be  iDJured.— G.  S.  S. 

Mushroom  Growing  at  Barberton,  South  Africa 
(M.  J.  Wheatley).—J!he  common  Mushroom  would  succeed 
veiy  well  indeed  in  such  disused  mines,  provided  the  tem- 
perature were  not  too  high  and  that  the  grower  possesses 
some  knowledge  of  bow  to  go  about  their  cultivation.  The 
temperature  should  be  as  near  the  following  as  possible  : 
Minimum,  40°  Fahr.  ;  maximum,  60*^,  with  a  mean  of  from 
dZ''to5b°.  If  the  temperature  is  much  higher  than  I  his 
for  any  considerable  time,  it  would,  we  think,  be  useless 
to  embark  on  the  business  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
The  best  time  to  start  making  the  beds  would  be  at  the 
end  of  the  warm  season,  continuing  to  grow  them  in 
successlonal  batches  of  beds  throughout  the  cold  weather. 


Any  seed  merchant  advertising  in  our  columns  will  supply 
you  with  reliable  spawn  at  small  cost.  With  the  parcel  of 
spawn  you  should  send  your  friend  a  copy  of  *'  Mushrooms 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  by  John  F.  Bartlett,  Napier 
Road,  Wembley,  Middlesex,  post  free.  Is.  2d. 

Killing  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths  {P.  S.  JT.).— Arsenic 
is  the  basis  on  which  moat  of  the  weed-killers  now  on  the 
market  are  manufactured,  but  as  to  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing we  have  no  knowledge.  Having  the  arsenic  by 
you,  you  may,  by  careful  experiment,  soon  find  out  the 
minimum  quantity  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  to  water 
to  effectually  kill  weeds.  The  result  will  be  apparent  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  liquid  must  not  be  applied  nearer 
than  9  inches  to  grass  or  other  live  edges,  or  It  will  kill 
them. 

PiMENTOES  (Berks).— The  name  of  the  plant  Is  Plmenta 
officinalis.  It  la  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  may  be  grown 
In  a  greenhouse  with  Intermediate  temperature  and  from 
which  frost  is  excluded  in  winter.  The  seed  may  be 
obtained  from  any  aeed  merchant  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  should  be  sown  in  light  soil  in  pots  under 
glaas  early  in  March.  It  will  be  three  or  more  years  before 
you  may  expect  (he  plants  to  bear  fruits.  It  would  be 
better  to  buy  a  plant  or  two  from  some  nurseryman  if  the 
same  are  obtainable.  Very  few  are  grown  In  this  country, 
as  the  fruit  la  not  considered  of  much  value. 

Grubs  on  Sweet  Williams  (Widgy-Wodgy).  — The 
leaves  of  your  Sweet  William  have  been  attacked  by  the 
grubs  of  a  small  two-winged  fly,  which  had  burrowed 
between  the  skins  of  the  leaves  and  fed  on  the  green 
substance  of  the  leaves.  They  had  all  left  the  leaves,  and 
have  probably  become  chrysalides  In  the  soil.  The  small 
caterpillar  you  mention  haa  nothing  to  do  with  these 
grubs.  If  you  could  send  me  some  of  the  caterpillars  I 
could  probably  be  able  to  tell  you  what  they  were,  but  I 
cannot  do  EO  without  seeing  them.  The  two  inaecta  you 
enclosed  are  "galley  worms,"  sometimes  called  "flattened 
anake  millipedes."  They  often  attack  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  then  prove  very  iDjurious.  You  should  kill  all  that 
you  can  find.— G.  S.  S. 

Names   of   Plants.— iJ.   B.— Solanum   nlgrum.—IF. 

Booth. — Sparmannla  afrlcana. H.  3/.— Cattleya  lablata 

autumnalla  (not  a  very  good  form), D.  (7.— 1,  Cupressua 

lawsoniana  erecta-vlrldla ;  2,  Cryptomerla  japonlca ;  3, 
CedruB  Llbaul;  4,  Pinus  Cembra;  5,  Cedrua  atlantlca; 
6  and  10,  Cupressus  lawaonlana  var. ;  7,  Abies  Dodmannlaoa ; 

5,  Cupreasus  lawsoniana;   9  and  11,  Thuja  glgantea ;  12, 

Cupressus  nutkatensia. E.   G'.  —  Enonymus  japonlcua 

var. Garelochhead.—JE.chme&  angustlfolia. 

Names  of  Fruit.— S«68cn&er.— Apple  Dutch  Mignonne. 

H.  E.  fl^.— Hubbard's  Pearmain. Invicta.—\,  Pott'a 

Seedling ;  2,  Blue  Pearmain  ;  3,  Brandy  Apple  ;  4,  Gas- 
coyne'a  Scarlet ;  6,  Yorkshire  Beauty ;   6,  Lemon  Pippin  ; 

7,  Bramley's  Seedling;  8,  Mere  du  Manage. A'.  1'.  Z.-~ 

1,    Tyler's   Kernel ;   2,  Blenheim    Orange ;    3,    Tower   of 

Glamis  ;  4,  Malster  ;  5,  King  Harry  ;  6,  Court  of  Wick. 

J.  A.  W.—\,  Melon  Apple;  2,  Blenheim  Orange;  3,Klbston 
Pearmain ;  4,  Newton  Wonder ;  5,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch ; 

6,  Rosemary  Ruaaet ;  7,  Bess  Pool ;  S,  Yorkshire  Greening. 

J/ac— 1,  Blenheim  Orange ;  2,  Lemon  Pippin  ;  3,  Sissy 

Apple  ;  4,  Cox's  Pomona;  5,  Brandy  Apple. R.  W.  R.-~ 

Pear  Nouvelle  Fulvle  ;  small  Apple  In  box  without  name, 
Pearson's  Plate. 


SOCIETIES. 


WOOLTON  GAKDENKRS'  SOCIETY. 
Cultivation  of  the  Vine. 
A  VERY  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  recently,  when 
Mr.  E.  F.  Eazelton  presided  over  a  good  attendance  of 
members  to  hear  Mr.  Joseph  Stoney  deliver  his  paper  on 
"  The  Cultivation  of  the  Grapevine."  The  essayist,  who 
has  proved  bis  ability  at  the  exhibition  table,  gave  a 
resum''  of  his  own  system,  with  such  important  details  as 
of  site,  style  of  house,  formation  of  border.  In  which  ample 
drainage  was  recommended,  position  and  quantity  of 
piping,  propagation  and  season  of  planting,  which  should 
be  in  a  border  of  2  feet  to  2J  feet  in  depth,  with  only  a 
portion  running  along  the  front  wall  about  3  feet  in  width. 
This  can  be  added  to  during  following  seasons.  The  canes 
should  be  planted  2  feet  apart,  so  that  every  other  one  can 
be  taken  out  after  three  or  four  years,  thus  leaving  the 
permanent  rods  4  feet  apart.  Pruning,  thinning,  training, 
&c.,  each  received  attention. 

Pests  were  enumerated,  with  the  best  means  of  eradica- 
tion, and  what,  perhaps,  is  more  important,  the  action 
that  would  be  likely  to  ward  them  off. 

Some  of  the  most  wonderful  Vines  of  the  country  were 
enumerated,  and  the  names  of  the  most  successful 
exhibitors  given. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  Eazelton  gave  some 
Interesting  Information  of  new  varieties  that  he  had  tried 
at  Enowsley.  Other  speakers  Included  Messrs.  O.  Haigh, 
R.  Todd,  il.  G.  Waterman,  Ac. 

At  the  conclusion,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Stoney  for  his  excellent  paper,  and  a  like  compliment 
to  Mr.  Eazelton  for  presiding. 

CARDIFF. 
A  MEETING  of  the  Cardiff  gardeners  recently  took  place  at 
the  Philhaimonic  Restaurant,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  in  the 
chair,  when  Mr.  J.  Lee,  a  representative  of  the  Bristol 
Gardeners'  Association,  delivered  a  practical  paper  on 
"  Early  Vegetables. "  A  good  discussion  followed.  In  which 
most  of  the  members  participated.  At  the  close  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Lee  for  his  Interesting  and 
practical  paper. 


